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.  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

A  Diahgue  between  Ahlmif  Poplar^  Gent.,  and  Doctor  Neverout^  touching  the 
conduct  proper  to  be  pursued  at  the  present  juncture  ;  in  which  sundry  and 
important  matters  are  discussed^  and  Antonys  views  of  Conservative  policy 
explmned. 

Nbterout — Is  it  true  that  you  are  about  to  undertake  the  management  of  a 
periodical,  to  be  conducted  on  Tory  prindples  ? 
PoPLAE — It  is. 

Nbverout — Upon  genuine  Tory  princples  ? 
Poplar — Even  so.    Upon  genuine  Tory  principles. 

Nbverout — So  I  heard ;  and  I  scarcely  believed  it.  But  have  you  duly 
considered  all  the  difficulties  you  will  have  to  encounter,  and  the  almost  hop^ 
less  state  of  that  prostrate  party  at  present  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  you  might  as 
well  attempt,  single  handed,  to  raise  the  Roval  George^  as  to  restore  the  Tory 
party  to  the  position  which  they  occupied  before  the  pasung  of  the  Reform 
Bill ;  and  anything  short  of  that  wiU  be  but  >*f  little  moment.  It  may  retard, 
bat  it  cannot  avert  the  certain  ruin  that  now  impends  over  all  our  institutions. 

Poplar — I  am  fuUy  aware  of  all  our  difficult  es.  Matters  have,  indeed,  come 
to  a  fearful  pass.  But,  there  is  this  of  good  in  tur  present  position, — principle 
is  brought,  as  it  were,  "  in  discrimen  rerum."  And  I  feel  that  within  me  whidi. 
shrinks  more  from  a  suspicion  of  insincerity  or  cowardice,  than  from  an^r  losses 
or  dangers  that  may  await  upon  a  course  of  fearless  and  virtuous  consistency. 
Besides,  when  things  come  to  the  worst,  they  are  sure  to  mend.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  people  of  this  great  empire  can  long  remain  under  this  great  delusion ; 
and  alUiougn,  when  the^  do  recover,  they  may  not  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil 
that  has  b^  done,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  distinguish  their  friends 
from  their  enemies. 

Nbverout — Aye  ;  but  until  that  change  does  take  place,  what  is  to  become 
of  such  concerns  as  that  which  you  are  alK)ut  to  engage  in?  Think  again,  mv 
dear  friend.  I  advise  you  for  ^our  good.  Just  veer  a  little  from  what  you  caU 
the  right  course  at  present,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  and  keep- 
ing' a  certain  command  over  public  opinion,  which  by  and  by  you  may  be  able 
to  use  for  the  public  advantage.  Beueve  me,  without  a  little  spice  of  inconsis- 
tency, a  periodical  can  never  maintain  its  ground. 

Poplar — I  would  much  rather  lose  ground  by  deserving  to  maintsdn  it,  than 
maintain,  by  deserving  to  lose  it.  I  am,  however,  no  vapourer,  and  desire  to 
be  judged  by  acts  and  not  by  professions.  But  I  am  not  sure,  that,  even  in  an 
intere^ed  point  of  view,  your  advice  is  good.  You  are  not  wrong  in  supposing 
that  those  who  can  dexterously  follow  public  opinion,  must  always  pn^t  more 
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2  The  Pregent  Crisis.  [Jan. 

than  those  who  attempt  to  stem,  or  who  aspire  to  lead  it  But  never  could  I 
hope  to  merit  the  praise  of  such  ambi-dexterity  as  would  qualify  me  for  acting 
as  bottle-holder  to  our  revolutionary  bravos.  My  orinciples  are  a  part  of  myself; 
they  have  not  been  put  on  for  one  purpose,  and  therefore  can  not  be  put  off  for 
another. 

Neverout — Why  you  are  as  bad  as  old  North.  For  him,  too,  I  have  a  great 
regard,  and  would  rain  have  him  adopt  my  view  of  expediency  ;  but  the  crazy 
dotard  would  not  hear  reason. 

Poplar — Nay,  nay  ;  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  say  of  myself,  speak  none 
but  good  words  of  old  Christopher.  I  love  him  like  a  father :  and  it  is  inex- 
pressibly consolatory  to  me  that  he,  also,  perseveres  in  his  devotion  to  the  good 
old  cause.  Hopeless  I  no  longer  consider  it ;  for,  with  such  an  auxiliary,  it  were 
sinful  to  despair.  What  I,  in  my  weakness,  cannot  accomplish,  he,  in  his  might, 
may  ;  and  we  will  both,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  do  more  for  the  recussitatkm 
of  genuine  Tory  principles,  and  the  reconstruction  of  an  efficient  T<h  . 
than  levellers  have  as  yet  accomplished  for  the  extinction  of  the  one,  or  apostates 
for  the  destruction  of  the  other. 

Neverout — Well,  you  will  both  yet  me  the  day,  when  you  did  not  take  my 
advice.  I  will  have  the  melancholy  consolation  of  witnessing  yotiv  bitter  but 
unavailing  repentance. 

Poplar — There  is  this  difference  between  good  principlfs  and  their  opposite, 
that,  even  though  ill  success  should  attend  thestrenuo!i?  asaertion  of  the  former, 
it  b  not  accompanied  by  any  consciousness  of  self-reproftch.  Vou  may,  there- 
fore, set  it  down  as  a  truth,  that,  however  events  tur^  up,  I  will  be  spared  at 
least  the  bitterness  of  repentance. 

Neverout — It  is  not,  you  well  know,  from  afiy  love  to  the  whigs  that  I 
advise  some  little  abatement  of  the  hostility  vith  which  you  have  hitherto 
re|^rded  them.  But,  it  can,  surely,  be  no  disgrace  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the 
Kmg  and  the  nobility.  If  thc^y  have  stooped,  from  consciousness  of  inability 
to  resist  the  present  power  and  violence  of  the  ochlocracy,  it  is  not  for  such  as 
you  to  stand  erect  in  such  a  contest. 

Poplar — I  love  the  King.  I  respcnt  the  nobles  :  but  I  cannot  very  widely 
depart  from  that  course  which  is  most-  consbtent  with  the  dignity  of  the  one,  or 
the  honour  of  the  other,  if  I  make  t  le  Queen  my  model  at  the  present  crisis. 
She  has,  I  think,  acted  with  as  muc'i  lofty  principle  and  wise  moderation  as  ever 
distinguished  a  crowned  head  in  tircumstances  of  difficulty  and  danger.  If, 
thereiore,  I  follow  her  example,  Tcan  hardly  transgress  as  a  subject,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  right  as  a  man.       ' 

Neverout — But  you  see  the  f'corm  she  has  brought  about  her  ears. 

Poplar — I  do.  And  I  see,  '.also,  how  serenely  she  has  risen  above  it.  I 
mistake,  gpreatly,  if  the  trucule  ncy  of  her  denouncers,  have  not  already  pro- 
duced a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mmd  of  the  Sovereign,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  upon 
many,  who  were,  previously,  but  too  favourable  to  revolution.  We  are  not  yet, 
thank  heaven,  so  utterly  democratic — so  hopelessly  Frenchified,  as  not  to  fed 
horror-struck  at  regicide  insinuations.  And  the  reckless  malignity  of  her 
unmanly  persecutors  may  thus  counteract  their  worst  designs,  and  prove,  in  the 
end,  the  safety  of  the  monarchy. 

Neverout — The  safety  of  the  monarchy,  under  the  domination  of  a  reformed 
parliament !  Alas  !  my  friend,  if  others  are  wicked,  you  are  visionary.  Who 
does  not  see  that  all  the  constitutional  safi^uards  of  our  monarchy  have  passed 
away  ?  Monarchy  is,  at  this  moment,  tolerated  rather  than  established  amongst 
us.  The  king  is  either  endured  as  a  cipher,  or  made  use  of  as  a  tool ;  and  when 
he  ceases  to  be  a  stepping-stone,  you  will  see  how  long  he  will  be  suffered  to  be 
a  stumbling-block  in  tne  way  of  nis  revolutionary  masters.  No,  Antony.  If  I 
saw  the  least  hope,  by  a  strenuous  assertion  of  Conservative  principle,  to  stay,  or 
even  to  mitigate  the  present  evils,  I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  advise 
you  to  abandon  your  old  colours.  But  I  cannot  so  far  deceive  myself.  You 
might  do  much  for  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  if  you  had  only  to 
contend  agsdnst  their  natural  enemies  ;  but,  it  is  impossible  to  save  them  ^en 
their  natural  enemies  are  reinforced  by  those  who  ought  to  be  their  natural 
friends  ;«-when  you  have  to  contend  not  only  with  the  whole  tribe  of  infidels 
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and  democrats,  but,  wHh  the  whole  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  crown. 
Therefore,  my  good  friend,  be  warned  in  time.  Do  not  let  your  chivsJry  pre- 
Taii  against  your  common  sense.  You  cannot  pretend  to  be  more  devoted  to 
the  monarchy  than  the  King  ;  or  more  ready  to  uphold  the  aristocracy,  than  the 
nobles ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  their  implacable 
enemies,  b  it  for  you  to  deliver  them  out  of  their  hands  ? 

Poplar — I  have  looked  calmly  upon  the  present  posture  of  our  afTurs,  and  it 
is  not  without  its  bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side.  The  King  has,  as  you  say,  un- 
fortmiately,  given  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  the  worst  enemies  of  the  monarchy; 
and  if  what  he  has  done  was  done  with  a  clear  foresight  of  its  natural  conse- 
quences, our  case  were  almost  hopeless.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  neither  fore- 
saw the  mischiefe  of  the  course  he  was  advised  to  pursue,  nor  rightly  estimated 
the  motives  of  his  advisers.  There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  his  eyes  have,  latterly, 
been  opened,  and  that  he  b  only  held  to  his  present  policy  by  the  tyrannous 
nature  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
,  Nevbrout — Aye ;  *  there's  the  rub.'  He  has  taken  the  phmge  down  the 
pr^fice,  and  he  cannot  now,  by  merely  wishing  it,  regain  the  vantage  ground 
which  he.  abandoned.  Besides,  the  party  on  whom,  if  he  were  true  to  himself, 
he  might  &dve  relied,  has  been  overthrown.  They  may  be,  literally,  siud  to  have 
**  been  scattered  and  Peeled ;"  their  rout  commenced  in  twentynine,  and  was 
completed  by  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill.  Upon  what,  therefore,  can  you 
calculate,  when  yott  express  a  hope  that  any  effectual  stand  can  now  be  made 
against  the  enemies  of  social  order  r 

Poplar — Upon  this,  that  the  Conservative  party,  though  defeated,  have  not 
been  destroyed ;  and  their  defeat  has  been  owinp^,  not  so  much  to  want  of  power, 
as  to  want  of  union.  They  Were  rendered  supme  by  the  very  consciousness  of 
their  power,  and  by  their  too  contemptuous  conviction  of  the  weakness  and  the 
worthlessness  of  their  enemies.  I^e  party  still  exists  in  unbroken  strength,  and 
It  Is  to  be  hoped,  has  gained  wisdom  by  experience.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  only  body  worthy  the  name  of  a  great  party  in  the  empire.  Leaders  they 
wanted,  that  is  certain.  Had  any  appeared  worthy  the  gpreat  cause  in  which 
they  are  embarked,  it  would,  ere  now,  nave  been  eminently  triumphant  But,  it 
is  also  certain  that  such  a  vrant  cannot  much  longer  be  felt  by  such  a  party.  The 
worth  and  the  intellect  of  the  country  are  on  their  side  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  crisis  creates  the  man,  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  must  soon  be  worthily 
championed. 

Neyrrout — By  the  by,  you,  I  think,  improve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  on 
the  late  occasion,  and  disapprove  of  that  or  Sir  R.  Peel.  Indeed  I  myself  think 
it  was  somewhat  ridiculous  to  hear  the  latter  gentleman  praise,  as  he  did,  the 
former  for  his  willingness  to  take  office,  and  yet  reiuse  to  follow  his  example. 
I  should  have  thought,  that,  what  was  sauce  for  the  goose,  was  sauce  for  the 
gander. 

PoPLAR^ — My  opinion  upon  that  subject  reimuns  unaU.ered.  Had  the  Duke 
been  seconded  as  ne  should  have  been,  lie  would  have  saved  the  country. 

Nevbrout — What  I  By  consenting  to  carry  the  reform  bill  ?  By  becoming 
the  mere  cats-paw  of  the  Whigs?  By  doing  that  very  work  for  which  he 
denounced  his  political  opponents  as  traitors  ? 

Poplar — No.  If  he  was  limited  to  the  passing  of  precisely  the  present  bill, 
and  exactly  in  its  present  shape,  without  modification  or  addition,  he  should  have 
eschewed  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with  as  much  caution  as  he  ever  avoided  a 
false  positbn  in  the  field.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  been  so 
hampeied.  The  bill  might  have  been  essentially  modified  ;  and  additions  might 
have  been  made  to  it  by  which  its  most  vicious  tendencies  would  be  corrected. 

Nbtsrout — But  you  forget  how  deeply  the  Duke  was  pledged  against  all 
reform ;  how  loudly  he  contended  for  the  absolute  periection  of  the  former 
sjrstem. 

Poplar — No,  I  do  not.  The  Duke  might  have,  consistently,  msuntained  that 
no  change  was  better  than  any  change  ;  and  yet,  when  change  was  inevitable, 
consented  to,  or  even  co-operated  in  that  which  vras  less,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
to  mitigate  that  which  would  be  more  dangerous.  He  might,  indeed,  nave  acted 
like  Coriolaaus ;  and  banished^  from  his  r^ards,  those  who  had  banished  him 
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from  their  councils ;  Buffering  them  to  eat  the  bitter  froita  of  thdr  own  devices. 
But  it  was,  surely,  a  nobler  oart,  to  be  ready  to  stand  between  them  and  the  de- 
structive consequences  of  their  own  measures,  even  b^  consenting,  for  a  season, 
to  bear  a  portion  of  that  iniquitous  responsibility  which  they  had  incurred  by 
unsettling  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  constitution. 

Neverout — But  I  doubt,  even  if  he  were  seconded  as  he  desired,  whether  he 
could  have  accomplished  all  that  he  intended.  Had  he  conceded  some  little 
reform  when  he  was  in  power,  and  when  the  mania  was  in  its  infancy,  he  would 
not  now  have  to  deplore  the  sweeping  changes,  which  must,  eventually,  overturn 
all  our  ancient  institutions. 

Poplar— There  I  differ  from  you.  Had  the  Duke  conceded  what  has  been 
contemptuously  designated  *'  a  bit  by  bit"  reform,  he  would  have  conceded  the 
whole  principle  of  the  question,  and  it  would  have  been  idle  to  dispute  about  the 
detsdls.  He  would  be  compelled,  thenceforth,  to  appjear  in  the  discreditable  po- 
sition of  one  who  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  against  a  certain  system 
as  corrupt,  and  yet,  maintained  it  from  niiHives  of  political  expcilitncv.  ^o  ? 
had  he  been  seconded,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  stand  which  he  tpr^de 
against  the  beginnings  of  those  evils,  the  fearful  progress  of  which  v  e  b^jive  wit- 
nessed, they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  averted.  Andsecorrl'  d  he  would 
have  been,  with  all  the  mij^ht  and  main  of  the  Conservative  pariv,  had  he  not 
alienated  the  best,  although  not  the  wisest  portion  of  then>,  V»y  his  conduct  in 
twentynine.  But  these  are  by-gones,  to  which  it  is  either  idle  or  mischievous 
now  to  allude,  except  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  h»  La-burning?,  and  repro- 
ducing a  cordial  union  amongst  those,  upon  whose  <woacert  dependa  the  only 
chance  of  salvation  for  the  country. 

Neverout — But  they  wUi  not  be  united  ;  they  will  not  agdn  act  together — 
at  least  upon  any  system  which  would  render  iiieJr  acting  together  im[)ortant. 
They  are  divided  into  clubs  and  knots,  each  of  which  has  its  own  little  object, 
which  it  pursues  without  any  reference  to  tlie  general  interests  of  such  a  Conser- 
vative policy  as  could  alone  take  us  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  Peel  is 
wedded  to  his  own  peculiar  view  of  the  currency  question  ;  Sir  R.  Vivian,  to  his 
antipathy  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  free  trade  ;  Sudler  to  his  ultra-anti-Malthu- 
sianism  ;  and  Captain  Gordon  thinks  that  notiung  will  be  done,  until  the  measure 
of  twentynine  is  rescinded,  and  the  country  blessed  with  what  he  calls  a  system 
of  scriptural  education.  When  a  party  is  thus  split  into  sects,  each  of  which 
claims  a  preponderating  influenc<*  for  its  own  peculiar  tenets,  what  good  can  it 
accomplish  ?  None  whatever.  Therefore  1  would  have  you  abandon  it ;  or,  at 
least,  not  so  completely  identify  yourself  with  it,  as  that  its  errors,  or  its  mispo- 
ii<nr  may  prove  your  ruin. 

roPLAR — I  am  not  insensible  to  the  evil  of  divisions,  such  as  Ml  enst 
amongst  the  Conservative  party  ;  but  I  have  taken  my  position  after  due  deli- 
beration, and  am  resolved  to  abide  the  issue.  Undoubtedly,  as  yet,  a  perfect 
unanimity  of  actuating  principle  is  wanting ;  but  that  is  all  that  is  wantm^,  to 
render  the  present  opposition  the  most  formidable,  both  in  a  moral  and  pulifical 
point  of  view,  that  ever  appeared  in  Parliament.  The  misfortune  is,  that  our 
able  men  are  suspected  not  to  be  honest ;  and  our  honest  men  are  known  not 
to  be  able  ;  that  is,  to  possess  the  ability  reouisite  for  managing  the  concerns 
of  a  great  empire.  The  blight  which  has  fallen  upon  the  character  of  the  one, 
has  encouraged  the  other  to  aspire  to  a  position  which  they  are  not  naturally 
qualified  to  occupy  ; — and  thus,  a  struggle  has  arisen  between  the  efforts  of  ho- 
nest incompetency  to  attain,  and  the  reluctance  of  damaged  worth  and  ability 
to  relinqmsh,  the  leadership  of  a  great  party.  One  such  mind  as  that  of 
Burke  or  of  Pitt  would  set  all  to  rights.    But  where,  alasi!  is  it  to  be  found  I 

Nbvbrout — Come,  come,  this  is  too  bad.  Burke  was  an  eloquent  writer, 
and  I  mean  not  now  to  dispute  whether  hb  peculiar  views  were  right  or  wrong  ; 
but  surely  you  must  allow  that  his  authority  is  not  very  ffreat  at  present  Look 
at  any  of  the  Journals  which  influence  extensively  pubuo  opinion,  and  see  the 
contempt  with  which  be  is  treated. 

Poplar — Aye.  But  there  is  a  species  of  contempt  which  only  ratifies  the 
worth  and  the  excellence  of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  directed.  There  are 
those  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  **who  hate  the  light,  and  will  not  come 
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into  the  light,  leit  their  deeds  should  be  reproTed/*  You  will  scarcely  deny 
that  some  of  your  leading  journalists  are  of  this  class  ;  and,  if  that  be  so,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  they  can  neither  speak  nor  write  of  Mr.  Burke  with  temper. 
They  iuherit  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  their  progenitors  of  the  French 
school ;  and  Burke  was  the  great  providential  instrument  by  whom  the  designs  of 
these  arch-innovators  were  first  detected,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  indignant  Eu- 
rope. He  it  was,  by  whom  the  delusions  were  dissipated,  under  the  cover  of  which 
they  had,not  unreasonably, calculated  that  the^  might  proceed  successfully  in  their 
work  of  disorganization  and  demolition,  until  one  stone  was  not  left  upon  ano- 
ther in  the  edifice  of  civil  society.  He  it  was,  whose  comprehensive  mind  ex- 
posed the  narrowness,  whose  extensive  reading  and  enlarged  experience  demoi^ 
strated  the  erapyricism,  whose  penetrating  intellect  detected  the;sophistry,  whose 
keen  and  cuttin^jr  sarcasm,  whose  biting  irony  chastised  and  ridiculed  the  ribald 
iosolonce,  the  brutal  ignorance,  the  groas  and  unredeemed  vulgarity  of  that  race 
pf  peoudo-patriotg,  who  rode,  for  a  season,  so  triumphantly,  upon  the  passions 
of  a  misguided  and  infuriate  populace  ;  and  whose  lofty  eloquence,  (a  voice 
from  thi!  f.hrine  where  reason  and  conscience  maintained  a  joint  supremacy ; 
eithw.'-  h.  li  !  atiug  and  informing  tiie  other,  and  both  becoming  a  living 

soul,)  p  ''  with  most  miraculous  organ,"  the  deep  damnation  of  those 

godless  ana  imTi-.-ocial  principles,  which  inflicted,  successively,  anarchy  and  des- 
potism on  Fraiace,  and  more  than  half-accomplished  the  subjugation  and  the 
ruin  of  Europe,  Js  it,  therefore,  any  wonder,  that  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke 
should  inspire  with  uVead  and  hatred  the  reckless  and  the  profiigate,  to  the  re- 
molest  generations  ?  They  cannot  forget  the  word  of  power,  w^ich  they  were 
constrained  to  obey  ;  the  master  spirit  by  whose  mi^rht  their  weak  devices  were 
confounded;  the  genius  at  whose  rebuke  they  *'ried  howling;" — and,  while 
every  year  is  adding  to  the  honours  of  the  mighty  dead  ;  while  the  number  of 
those  who  derive  instruction  from  his  liie,  and  imbibe  wisdom  from  his  pi^^» 
is  gradually  increasing ;  while  time,  by  his  sure  though  tardy  influence,  is  soft- 
ening the  bitterness  of  tliut  party  rancour,  which  obstructed,  though  it  could 
not  counteract,  his  usefulness,  and  m  ouuded  his  peace,  though  it  could  not  in- 
jure his  reputation ;  while  such  are  the  trophies  which  encircle  his  venerable 
name,  and  are  accumulating  upon  his  honoured  sepulchre,  there  are  not  wanting 
occasional  outbreaks  of  that  fiendish  malignity  which  he  ever  scorned  to  propi- 
tiate, by  any  tame  or  qualified  reproba  ion  of  its  practices,  and  which  can  as 
little  forgive  as  forget  the  light  that  was  kt  in  upon  its  misdeeds,  and  the  mighty 
overthrow  which  it  experienced,  when  he^  rose  the  vindicator  of  outraged  reb- 
gion  aod  insulted  reason.  Yes.  The  M  purveyors  to  the  carcass  butehers  of 
France,  the  base  ponderers  to  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  tlie  enemies  of  religion, 
of  order,  of  honour,  and  of  good  faith,  may  be  permitted  to  utter  curses  even 
as  loud  as  they  are  deep,  against  the  great  apostle  of  legitimate  government,  and 
regulated  freedom  ; — for  they  but  enhance  and  perpetuate  his  triumph,  by  per- 
petuating something  like  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  monster  over  wnom  it  was 
achieved  ;  and  give  a  deeper  cordiality,  and  confer  a  kind  of  devotional  thank- 
ful up  ^s  upon  the  acclamations  of  the  wise  and  ffood,  by  feelingly  convincing 
them,  and,  as  it  were,  bringing  them  within  actiud  ken  of  the  incurable  folly, 
and  the  consummate  wickedness  of  the  hctkoju  whose  efforts  would,  at  that 
time,  have  been  as  successful  as  they  were  diabolical,  if  the  genius  and  virtue  of 
the  illustrious  Irishman  did  not  stand  before  them  in  the  way  ;  and,  like  a  hero 
in  celestial  panoply,  sentinel  our  time-hallowed  constitution. 

Nevbrout — Your  theme  seems  to  have  inspired  you.  But,  eloquent  Sir,  to 
what  purpose  ?  What  revolution  failed  to  accomplish  tlien,  reform  is  likely  to 
effect  now.  We  were  preserved  from  the  agg^ression  of  wickedness,  only  to  Mi 
victims  to  the  prescriptions  of  iffnorance.  The  most  that  Burke  could  do,  was 
to  stave  off  the  destruction  which  impended  in  his  day,  and  which,  I  fear,  is  now 
about  to  break  upon  us. 

PopLAa — Do  not  be  a  prophet  of  evil.  We  may  yet  be  saved.  I  see,  as 
plainly  as  you  do,  the  dangers  which  he  before  us  and  around  us  ;  and  if  others 
could  see  them  as  we  do,  all  would  be  well.  If  these  existed  amongst  us  even 
one  sudi  mind  as  that  of  Burke,  before  three  months  you  would  see  a  party  in 
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England  by  whom,  even  at  this,  the  derenth  hour,  the  progrest  of  reyolutipn 
would  be  arrested. 

Nbvbrout — I  confess  I  am  more  than  sceptical  as  to  that  Remember,  he 
would  now  hare  to  deal  with  a  reformed  House  of  Commons ;  a  House  of 
Commons,  who  may  be  truly  described  as  "  having  ears  and  hear  not  f*  so  that 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  Uieir  giving  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
•*  charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

Poplar — You  state  a  difference  which,  unquesdonably,  gives  rise  to  a  difll- 
culty,  for  the  removal  of  which  I  am  not  prepared.  Any  man  who  should  at 
present  undertake  to  cliampion  a  conservative  policv,  will  have  to  contend 
against  fearful  odds,  even  supposing  the  crown  and  the  nobility  to  be  properlv 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  No  doubt,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  influence  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  King  and  the  Aristocracy  have 
been  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  hitherto  belonged  to  them,  than  it  was  when 
Burke  and  Pitt  contended  agdnst  the  designs  of  revolutionary  France.  They 
had,  as  auditors,  a  different  class  of  persons  from  those  who  are  likely  to  con- 
stitute our  future  Parliaments  :  men  whose  education  rendered  them  susce^- 
ble  of  enlighteued  convictions,  and  whose  position  rendered  them  indepe^ent 
of  the  caprice  of  the  mob.  They  could,  therefore,  afford  to  be  hon^«^without 
losing  their  seats  ;  and  were  able,  in  some  measure,  to  guide  thajL^'popular  im- 
pulse, which  so  many  must  now  be  content  to  follow.  But  eve^  then,  a  prodi- 
S'ous  effect  was  produced  out  of  doors  by  the  genius  an4  the  eloquence  of 
urke,  who  succeeded  in  casting  the  evil  spirit  of  Jacobinism  out  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  so  that  those  who  had  been,  previously,  under  its  most 
savage  influence,  and  who  could  not  be  bound,  no,  nak  by  chains,  were  found 
**  sitting  and  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind."  It  'jiust,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  if  adwe  Jacobinism  was  more  ripe  in  those  days,  passive  Jacobinism  is  more 
prevailing  at  present ; — and  for  this  I  will  never  cease  to  blame  the  supineness 
of  the  Conservative  party  ;  who  were  satbfied  with  merely  defeating  present 
hostility,  without  making  any  suflicient  provision  against  its  recurrence  in  a 
worse  form,  and  at  a  period  when  they  were  less  prepared.  Our  institutions 
were  then  endangered  by  violence  ;  they  are  now  defenceless  through  indiffer- 
'  ence.  The  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  which  was  defeated,  has  been  renewed. 
It  was  the  natural  product  of  iniorance  and  malignity,  which  at  all  times  and 
in  all  countries,  engenders  a  spirit  o  reckless  resistance  to  constituted  autho- 
rity, aud  established  order.  On  th^  contrary,  its  opposite,  the  conservative 
principle,  is  the  product  of  knowle<^e  and  virtue  ;  qualities  which  are  not  of 
spontaneous  growth,  but  which  require  care  and  culture  ; — and  this  care  and 
culture  not  having  been  bestowed  upon  them,  all  sound  notions  of  government, 
and  all  reverence  for  social  institutions  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  seem 
to  have  perished  from  amongst  the  people.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  possibly 
account  for  the  appalling  s^sathy  with  which  the  late  changes  were  received  by 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  who  are  still  fain  to  believe  that  they  love  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  are  consenting  that  it 
shall  for  ever  pass  awaj^.  This,  I  say,  making  all  due  allowances  for  the  great 
delusion  that  was  practised  by  Ministers  at  the  late  dissolution,  for  the  wicked 
use  that  was  made  of  the  name  of  the  King,  for  the  senseless  prejudice  which 
was  excited  against  what  were  called  rotten  boroughs  ;  for  the  shameless  falsifi- 
cation of  history,  which  represented  that  ancient  part  of  the  constitution  as  a 
modem  innovation,  and  disguised  the  real  nature  of  the  question  at  issue,  which 
was  simply  this,  whether  the  Lords  should  continue  to  maintain  an  influence  in 
the  Commons,  which  was  incapable  of  being  employed  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  preventing  abrupt  collision ;  or  whether  the  Commons  shoula  be- 
come possessed  of  such  a  <Wree  of  authority,  as  should  thenceforth  render 
them  omnipotent  in  all  national  deliberarions  ;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
anidhilate  the  authority  of  the  Lords ;  making  all  just  allowance,  i  say,  for 
these  and  sundry  other  delusions,  nothing  coiud  have  made  the  people  of  this 
great  empire,  the  victims  of  the  present  rerorminff  ministry,  but  a  species  of  pas- 
sive jacctiinism,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  those  are  deeply  chaigeable  who  neglected  to  avail  themselves 
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of  the  opportunities  which  were  abundantlj  in  their  power,  of  moulding  and 
fiuihioning  to  wise  and  to  good  purposes,  that  spirit  which  has  now  been  trained 
to  sedition,  and  which  is  only  powerful  for  eyiL  But  they  suffered  others  to 
tow  the  wind,  and  they  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind. 

NcvEROUT — What  vou  saj  is  unquestionable  truth.  Both  the  moral  and 
political  education  of  the  people  has  been  neglected.  Our  rulers  forgot  that 
although  one  generation  seldom  fails  to  leave  its  errors,  its  rices,  or  its  follies,  as 
an  inheritance  to  those  who  are  to  follow  ;  there  is  no  certainty  that  its  virtues, 
or  its  wisdom  will  be  transmitted  with  equal  fidelity.  The  one,  as  you  justly 
observe,  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  a  soil  naturally  rank  and  unweeded,  the 
other  as  a  species  of  garden  iruit,  which  requires  a  nice  and  difficult  training,  and 
which  speedily  degenerates,  if  not  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  But,  in  truth, 
govoniment,  if  mliusters  had  muids  to  see  their  Impuiiainc,  was  fkr  too  de- 
,tical,  even  before  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  to  be  able  to  attend  to 
t^inirs.  Their  measures  were  all  necessarily  shaped  with  reference  to  the 
ti  they  expected  to  encouuter  ;  and  they  were  much  more  solicitous  to 
iu_^  ,  iusible  show  of  retrenchment  and  economy  in  the  eyes  of  their  adver- 
saries, ^^ban  to  devise  measures  for  their  own  prospective  security,  by  making 
provision  tOT  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  But  if  this  was  the  case 
uiider  the  ton/ier  l'om ntment,  what  must  be  expected  from  future  administra- 
tion-j  ?  What  i  nr^  ituld  not  accomplish,  when  the  house  of  commons  was 
less  deri'  .cratical,  XMui;.-,  assuredly,  will  not  accomplish,  now  that  it  is  more  so; 
and  ther'  fore  it  is  thai  I  see  no  hope  of  bettering  our  condition,  until  fatal  ex- 
perience shall  have  waru^^d  our  sanguine  politicians  of  the  errors  of  their  present 
courses;  and  that  I  would  have  you,  while  there  is  yet  time,  make  a  cautious 
retreat  from  a  po^^ition,  an  obstinate  maintenance  of  w  hich  can  only  bring  ruin 
upon  yourself,  without  procuring  any  advantage  for  vour  country. 

Poplar — You  have  well  said  all  that  you  have  said  respecting  the  supineness 
of  fortner  governments,  and  also  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed  res- 
pecting the  carrying  into  effect  any  wise  views,  (supposing  them  to  have  enter- 
tained them,)  having  for  their  object  the  more  general  diffusion,  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  people,  of  sound  moral  and  political  instruction.  But  had  they,  in 
the  zenith  of  Tory  rule,  been  as  firmly  persuaded  as  we  are  of  the  importance  of 
making  the  knowledge  of  the  people  keep  pace  with  their  power,  of  giving  them 
princijile  in  proportion  as  they  had  obtained  influence,  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  assent  of  parliament  to~  measures 
for  that  purpose.  Nor  do  I  now  despair  of  seeing  much  done  which  may  remedy 
former  neglect,  provided  those,  whose  es}iecial  province  it  is  to  preside  over 
ucb  concerus,  be  but  earnest  and  judicious  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object. 
"~lth  such  a  persuasion,  can  I  prove  false  to  my  trust,  or  a  renegade  to  that 

use  which  I  only  desire  to  live  as  long  as  I  can  be  instrumental  in  sustaining  ? 

!«re,  however,  we  must  begin.  We  must  endeavour  to  dispossess  our  country- 
'  inon  of  Jacobinism  ;  and  that  can  only  be  done  hj  supplying  the 

that  half  knowledge  which  more  than  any  thing  else  has  contri- 

butr^d  lu  1' au  them  astray.  Our  advers;frir"j  have  never  ltef>n  wantinr  to  M^ 
cause  in  supplying  in  abundance  all  that  was  calculated  to  engender  discontent 
and  sedition,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  revolution.  If  we  are  only  as  true 
to  our  cause,  wc  thaUfind  thai  they  have  been  ofdy  doing  our  business ;  for  we  will 
only  have  to  add  to  what  they  have  done  in  order  to  turn  their  own  engines 
against  themselves.  *'  The  school-master  is  abroad"  has  become,  through  our 
supineness,  the  watchword  in  the  march  of  audacious  ignorance.  If  we  employ 
our  energies,  it  may  become  the  watchword  in  the  march  of  enlightened  reason, 
and  serve  in  future,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate,  as  much  as  it  has  as  yet  served 
to  weaken  and  destroy  those  institutions  which  have  proved  the  *  decus'  and  the 
*  tutamen'  of  our  liberties,  and  which  have  made  the  constitution  of  England  the 
envy  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Neybrout — You  rave,  old  man,  or  you  mock  us  I  Envy  and  admiration ! 
We  have  now  become  a  by-word  amongst  surrounding  nations !  Never  will 
Eneland  again  retain  the  rank  which  she  has  so  insanely  relinquished.  Our 
puliament  will  henceforth  resemble  dogs  with  kettles  tied  to  their  tails. 
If  -the  memben  are  not  mad,  they  must  seem  to  be  mad,  or  they  will  not  be 
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trusted.  No  ;  our  day  has  j^one  by  ;  we  have  taken  a  sudden  plunge  from  a 
he^ht  of  glory  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  histoty  of  the  worlds  and 
will  not  find  our  level  untu  we  reach  the  opposite  point  H>f  misery  and  humilia- 
tion. It  is  maddening  to  think  of  this.  In  the  case  of  France,  the  madness  of 
the  people  forced  revolution  upon  the  King ;  in  our  case  the  contrary  has  taken 
place,  and  revolution  has  been  forced,  by  those  high  in  authority,  upon  an 
astonished  and  reluctant  people.  But  the  thing  is  done  ;  it  has  been  done 
despite  our  efforts ;  and  we  can  as  little  remedy  as  we  could  prevent  it.  For 
my  part,  my  resolution  is  taken :  I  have  sacrificed  much :  I  will  sacrifice  no 
more.  Public  afiairs  I  feel  to  be  beyond  my  controul,  and  I  will  even  betake 
myself  to  courses  in  which  I  may  find  my  private  advantage. 

Poplar. — Feeling  as  you  do,  resentment  and  indignation  at  what  has  been 
done,  your  language  is  natural ;  but  I  have  better  hopes  of  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  my  country.  England  will  yet  rise  superior  both  to  the  treachery  of  her  pre- 
tended friends,  and  the  violence  of  her  open  enemies.  The  Tory  party  deserved 
much  of  what  they  at  present  suffer.  Had  the  reform  bill  never  passed,  they^ 
were  proceeding  in  a  course  which  must  have  undermined  the  constiU|jA6n. 
Their  own  interests  as  a  party  were  scandalously  n^lected.  The  daSiy  press 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  able  men,  ^ho  honestly 
and  laboriously,  and  with  great  sacrifices,  advocated  their  cause  f6r  years,  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  penury  and  obscurity  ;  while  those  wbo  had  no  other 
claims  than  that  of  relationship  to  men  in  office,  were  revelhng  in  luxury  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  Look  at  the  case  of  Robert  Soathey.  See  that  great 
man  devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  good  of  that  cause 
which  our  late  rulers  acknowledged  was  identified  with  the  fame  and  happiness 
of  the  country.  See  him  enridiing  every  department  of  our  literature  by  his 
genius,  while  he  has  yet  found  time  for  those  essays,  replete  with  original  thought, 
and  sound  and  lofty  principles,  which  have  given  its  chief  value  to  that  noble 
periodical,  the  Qnarteriy  Review.  One  would  think  that  any  ministry  would 
nave  been  proad  of  patronizing  such  a  man.  And  yet,  what  has  been  his 
reward  ?  A  luurd  struggle  for  existence.  Mr.  Southey  is  this  moment  indebted 
to  his  daily  exertions  for  his  daily  bread.  And  although  he  is,  perhaps,  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  complain  of  this,  yet,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  think, 
aad  to  feel  of  it  as  of  a  national  grievance,  which  reflects  especial  disgrace  upon 
thote  who  bad,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  disposal  of  the  patronage  of  go- 
vernment, and  who  neglected  to  employ  it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  reflected 
lasting  honour  upon  themsehres.  Look,  again,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs  were,  in  most  instances,  filled.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many 
valuable  members  were  not  thus  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons.  But 
is  it  pos^ble  to  see  such  men  as  Lockhart,  and  others  who  might  be  easily 
named,  without  seats  in  that  house,  while  striplings  and  nincompoop?,  who  never 
attempted  to  digcflt  any  stronger  intellectual  food  than  the  confectionery  of  the 
circulating  library,  wrote  themselves  M.  P.,  and  took  their  places  amongst  **  the 
collective  wisd«m.*  No,  my  friend.  These  were  crying  offences.  They  were 
sins  affainst  good  sense  and  sonnd  prindple,  for  which  the  Tories  can  now 
scarcely  find  a  place  for  rqientanoe,  though  they  majr  seek  it  diligently,  and 
with  tears.  Beside,  the  church  was  neglected.  The  high  places  were  not  pro- 
periy  filled.  Although  the  Duke  of  Weuington  was  not  a  profligate  or  a  careless, 
he  was  yet  an  incompetent  dispenser  of  church  patrona^ ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  appointments  made  with  the  best  intentions,  have  reflected  but  little 
credit  upon  those  by  whom  they  were  advised.  I  might  easily  illustrate  this 
part  of  tne  sidgect  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  deaneries  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  When  Whigs  abuse  church  patronage,  it  is  all  fair.  Thejr  are  but  work- 
ing in  their  vocation.  They  are  only  consistent  in  doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
bnng  into  contempt,  by  their  acts,  a  system  which  the^r  have  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  disparaging  by  their  speeches  and  writings.  But  when  Tories 
aouse  their  power,  it  is  felt  '^  as  the  uAkindest  cut  of  alL*  They  were  the 
champions  to  whose  chivabr  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  oar  venerable 
spiritual  mother,  were,*ftk  an'especia]  nuosner.  entrusted ;  and  when  they  prove 
recreant  knights,  her  condition  is  hopnJtusly  deplorable. 

NsyBitouT-- The  dmroh  is,  c^mpAy,  now,  **  hors  de  combat"    In  this 
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/  itis  absolatdj  overtfafown.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  entertiuns  the 
hope  of  settmgr  it  up  here  again.  Our  friends  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel  may, 
thevefove,  aaj,  **  pioxiaus  ardet.**  When  the  Irish  establishment  is  done  away, 
ther  wai  have  lost  the  best  mit-worit  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 

ropt^v — Assuredly,  Itieir  establishment  will  not  long  smrvive  that  of  Ireland. 
The  connection  between  them  is  like  that  of  the  Siamese  youths  :  the  death  Of 
•the  one  will  be  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  the  other.  But,  both  may  yet  be 
preserved. 

NsvERtocfF — I  shouM  like  to  hear  your  recipe  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Poplar — It  is  very  simple.  Good  government,  and  a  more  adequate  repre- 
•entatioA  of  its  intereats  in  parliament.  Let  the  government  only  resolve,  ho* 
^aetfdfj  ta  caity  anto  effect  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tithe  will  be  collected  with  ai 
much  ease  as -ever  7  and  let  the  church  possess  those  who  are  qualified  to  protect 
it  against  the  vitupetallon  with  which  it  is^  constancy  assidled,  and  I  would  stake 
my  eziitenoe  that,  before  three  sessions  have  elapsed,  it  would  become  as  pc^ 
pmar  w  it  has  been  rendered  odious.  The  church  has  suffered  much  more  firom 
the  iukewamuMss  or^e  incompetency  of  its  friends,  than  from  the  power  or  the 
■ioleaceof  its  enemies.  No  institution,  no  -body  of  men,  no  character  however 
innuumlate,  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be^  proof  against  persevering  and  reiterated 
oUoipiy.  But,  let  a  defender  appear  wno  is  Me  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
caose  of  outraged  and  inssiiHed  virtue,  and  I  entertain  far  too  good  an  opinion  of 
4aj  fellow  men  not -to  believe  that  he  would  meet  with  sympathy  and  encoorage- 
ment  even  in  a  reformed  parliament 

Nbtbrout — But  is  not  the  i»pense  of  the  Irish  church  a  great  grievance? 

PoPLAB— No :  imless  it  is  a  great  grievance  that  a  portion  of  the  rental  (^ 
iht  oonatry  is  retuned  and  spent  among  the  people. 

.    NsTBROXTT — Has  not  Ricardo  demonstrated  that  tithe  does  not  fall  upon  the 
liBMU«rd,  Irat  upon  ^e  consumer  ? 

,  Poplar — No.  He  has  attempted  to  draw  an  inference  of  that  kind  from  hift 
ib^tj  of  rent;'  ^  tlieery  which  may  now.  be  considered  as  absolutely  without 
any  sound  foundation.  See  the  late  edition  of  Say's  great  work  on  Political 
£c6iiomv,«nd,  *  The  Thie  Theory  of  Rent,*  by  Mr.  Peronet  Thomson,  of 
Gambiwe.  I  will  tsJte  another  opportoiiity  of  dwelling  more  fully  on  that  sub^ 
Jeot ;  Bumceh  to  say;  at  present,  that  Ricardo^  theory  is  built  altogether  upon 
tiie  fidlacy  of  **  non  oaush  pro  causa."  Had  lie  been  a  more  liberally  educated 
am,  it  is  impoiBsible  that  he  could  have  fallen  into  such  an  errbr. 
.  NsintdUT — Error  or  no,  it  is  at  present  very  prevalent  amount  those  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  house  of  c6mmons  upon  all  questions  of  political  economy. 
Hesrd  you  not  how  O^onnell  lately  trumpeted  it  forth  ? 
.  Pen*int-^Ye8  ;  and  it  was"  most  amusing.  It  reminded  me  of  a  scene  which 
i  witnessed  when  I  was  a  young  man.  There  were  two  women  selling  cockles. 
Hie  <Mie  had  ezodlent  cockles,  but  a  very  bad  voice ;  the  other  had  very  bad 
cockles,  bat  a  vety  good  voice.  The  former,  therefore,  got  into  the  immediate 
oe^gfaboar^ood  of  the  latter,  and  continued  to  draw  to  herself  all  the  customers 
who  were  attracted  by  the  stentorian  lungs  of  her  rival  Just  such  a  mouth- 
|Meee  has  CTOonneU  been  made  by  the  politicsd  economists :  with  the  difference, 
that,  in  his  case,  there  is  a  *<  quid  pro  quo."  He  supports  their  theory  of  tithes, 
i  condition  of  their  supporting^  him  in  his  antipathy  to  the  church  establish- 


oieiit»  indeed,  itt^o  far  complyTng  with  his  wishes,  thev  are  doing  no  violence 
to  their  own  indiaations.  Ricardo's  inference  was  hailed  with  delidU,  much 
aior^  beoitttBe  it  mv^a  expected  to  act  as  a  lever  for  the  overthrow  of  the  church, 
^hon  for'anyO^er  important  consequences  that  could  have  resulted  from  it. 
And,  loB^  allerit  is  defonct  as  a  matter  of  science,  it  wiM  be  maintained  by  the 
name  purpose.  It  reminds  me  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was 
fot  iin^eaiedin  accordance  with  the  Aristotelic  distinction  of  substance  and  ac- 
cident, and  when  that  was  exploded,  was  still  maintained  because  it  added  to  the 
ibe  inflaeaceof  the  Rbntifili  pri^thood,  by  whom"  the  distinction  was  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine,  simply  because  the  doctrine  could  not  be  maintained 
wilboal  ihe  dfcitinction.    It  has  been,  accordingly,  remarked,  that  whatever  he 
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its  other  demerits,  transubstantiodon  caimot  be  denied  to  exhibit,  in  this  respect, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  filial  piety,  by  supporting  its  parents  in  their  old  age. 

Nbvbrout — If  Ricardo's  doctnne  respecting  tithes,  be  but  half  as  successful 
as  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  it  will  do  more  for  the  subyersion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  than  the  other  has  effected  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Poplar— But  it  will  not  be  so  far  successful.  It  has  already  been  found  ouf. 
And  although  0*Connell  has  been  made  a  mouth-piece  to  trumpet  it,  he  too, 
will  soon  learn  that  there  can  be  no  credit  in  dressing  in  cast-off  clothes*  Besides, 
there  is  no  man  more  ready  at  a  retractation. 

NEyEROUT — He,  certainly,  has  no  occasion  for  subtle  inferences,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  That  has  been  done  to 
his  hand.  I  think  the  goyemment  haye  eyen  gone  before  him ;  they  haye  actu^ 
ally  been  his  pioneers,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  extinction  of  tithes. 

roPLAR — Mr.  Stanley  is,  I  belieye,  well  disposed  to  support  the  church.  Hit 
measures,  howeyer,  are  but  ill  seconded  by  the  other  members  of  the  adminis^ 
tration,  who  rather  giye  him  his  way  than  cordially  co-operate  with  him.  He 
will  find  out,  by  and  by,  the  purposes  to  which  his  fine  talents  haye  been  made 
subseryient.  The  bills  of  wnich  he  lately  gaye  notice  would  do  much  towards 
remedying  the  defects  and  providing  for  the  stabilit^r  of  the  church  establishment 
in  Iretand.  But  they  haye  been  deferred,  as  the  price  of  the  support  which  the 
Irish  members  gave  to  goyemment  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Russian  Dutch 
loan  ; — and  who  does  not  see  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  them  in  «  re* 
formed  parliament  ? 

NEyEROUT — One  of  these  bills  is,  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  corpo- 
•mtions  for  the  management  of  church  property,  which  would  then  be  assimilated 
to  the  property  of  uniyersities.  It  is  founded,  as  I  learn,  upon  a  suggestion  of  the 
Arcld>ishop  or  Dublin,  and  does  afford  a  prospect  of  securing  the  possessions  of 
the  church,  while  it  separates  the  clergyman  from  all  disagreeable  cc^lision  with 
his  parishioners  respecting  pecuniary  matter8,or,the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 
which  has,  indeed,  m  their  instance,  proved  **  the  root  of  all  evil."  I  trust  that 
bill  at  least,  will  be  carried. 

Poplar — Do  you  not  know  that  0*Connell  cries  out  louder  against  that,  than 
against  any  other  part  of  the  proposed  system  of  commutation.  It  is  downright 
amusinff  to  see  the  &cility  with  which  he  can  take  opposite  grounds  for  the 
accompushment'of  the  same  object  He  first  objects  to  the  Irish  Church,  because 
of  the  g^nding  exactions  of  the  Protestant  Clergyman,  and  the  odious  nature 
of  a  tax,  where  the  people  of  one  denomination  pay  the  religious  teachers  of 
those  of  another.  Well,  a  change  is  about  to  be  made  which  does  away  with  at 
least,  one  part  of  this  objection,  by  removing  the  clergy  firom  all  contact  with 
those  who  pay  the  tithes.  He  then  cries  out,  ''  Oh  I  you  unmerciful  wretches, 
what  are  you  about  to  do  ?  Are  you  about  to  take  the  people  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  kind  and  indulgent  Protestant  Clergyman,  and  to  bring  them  within  the 
fangs  of  a  heartless  corporation  ?  This  is  a  change  for  which  we  do  not  thank 
YOU.  Unless  the  church  is  destroyed  root  and  branch,  there  shall  be  no  peace 
in  Ireland.**  Such  is  the  present  language  of  this  audacious  demagogue ;  and  it 
will  not  be  the  fiiult  of  our  precious  rulers  if  it  do  not  prove  more  destructive  to 
our  institutions,  even  than  it  is  disgraceful  to  himself.  When  the  wolf  was  de- 
termined to  devour  the  lamb,  he  was  not  more  solicitous  about  finding  a  plaun^ 
ble  excuse  for  his  ravening  appetite,  than  0*Coniiell  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Neverout — The  church  has  certsdnly  had  to  4iand  black,  as  the  school-boya 
say,  for  assaults  of  almost  every  description.  She  resembles  the  cocks  on  Shrove* 
Tuesday,  which  are  tied  to  stakes  for  the  amusement  of  the  rufiiaa  multitude, 
who  sling  their  bludgeon  missiles  at  them  with  a  cowardly  barbarity,  which  is 
onl^  to  be  equalled  by  the  bravery  with  which  the  big-hearted  little  InrdB  dap 
their  wings,  and  exultingly  meet  the  impending  danger. 

Poplar — If  the  bird  were  a  hen  instead  of  a  cock,  the  cowardly  atrocity  of 
the  ruffians  in  the  legislature  would  be  more  strongly  exemplified  But,  in  that 
case,  I  yerily  believe,  the  ru£Bans  of  the  cock-pit  would  be  naif  divested  ofthar 
ferod^,  and  find  it  imposnble  to  strike  the  timid  and  cowering  creaturetj  whose 
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liewf  Mplesmess  should  ha^e  excited  sympathy^  and  procured  for  them  protee* 
tion.  But,  Hume  and  0*Connell  are  only  so  much  the  more  encouraged  to  manifest 
all  their  tniculence,  when  the  object  upon  which  they  would  wreak  their  malice 
is  feeble,  unresisting,  and  defenceless.  If  the  church  is  to  be  maintained,  ft 
must,  unquestionably,  have  other  defenders  than  those  who  at  present  espouse  it9 
caiMe  in  parliament. 

Nbtbrout — And  what  other  can  it  hare. 
.    Poplar — Its  interests  should  be  looked  to  by  some  of  its  own  members. 

Nbtbrout — What  I  would  vou  have  the  clergy  become  politicians  ? 

Poplar — Unquestionably,  if  the  good  of  the  country  requires  it ;  as,  I  verily 
believe,  it  does.  It  never  was  intended  that  our  clergy  should  be  wholly  di- 
vested of  a  political  character,  even  as  it  never  was  intended  that  politics  should 
be  wholly  divested  of  a  religious  character,  or,  pursued  without  reference  to  the 
great  aid,  which  should  be  held  in  view  bv  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  in  all 
those  things  which  concern  the  moral  and  the  social  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity. **  Yanee  leges  sine  moribus  ;"  and,  if  laws  be  divorced  from  morality  ii» 
their  origin,  they  can  scarcely  be  conducive  to  it  in  their  operation.  Now,  is  it 
possible  to  designate,  by  an^  less  strong  epithet,  the  positive  exclusion  of  the 
authorised  teachers  of  morahty,  from  the  house  of  commons  ?  In  that  assembly, 
questions  are  perpetually  occurring  which  relate,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
ehureh,  but,  vitally  affect  the  morality  of  the  people ;  and  the  only  individual* 
who  are  prohibited,  b^  legislative  enactment,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions,  are  those  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  property,  are 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  questions  at  issue,  and  from  their  professional  know- 
ledge, most  capable  of  bringing  learning  and  ability  to  bear  upon  them  with 
advantage.  What  would  be  thought,  if  any  of  the  other  professions  were  thus' 
treated  V — If  lawyers  were  excluded,  by  reason  of  M^  profession,  when  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  law  or  to  the  army  were  discussed  before  parliament  ?  But, 
•when  Hume  attacks  the  army,  he  has  to  encounter  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  ;  and,  if 
he  ventured  to  attack  the  law,  he  would  presently  find  that  he  only  brought  a 
pest  of  Hornets  about  his  ears.  But  the  poor,  proscribed,  defenceless  church, 
may  be  persecuted  and  pillaged  with  all  impunity.  Why  ?  Simply  becansa 
she  has  no  professional  ddenders.  She  has  no  one  who  may  meet  her  enemies 
in  the  gate. 

Nbvbrout  — What  yon  say  is  very  true ;  there  are  few,  in  parliament,  who 
venture  to  stand  up  for  the  church  ;  and,  amongst  them,  there  is  a  lack  both  of 
the  requisite  zeal  and  ability.  Still  I  am  not  reconciled  to  a  measure  which 
would  identify  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  with  the  heat  and  exasperation  of  party 
■politics.  They  ought  to  stand  aloof  iVom  the  political  discussions  of  the  day  ; 
or,  only  appear  as  mediators,  by  whom  conflicting  differences  might  be  reconciled, 
and  peace  and  good  will  promoted.  But,  you  well  know  how  difficult  it  would 
be  for  them  to  sustain  that  character,  if  they  were  eligible  to  seats  in  par- 
liament. 

Poplar — The  clergy  in  America  are  eligible  to  seats  in  Congress ;  and  ( 
have  never  heard  that  they  lost  professional  weight,  by  gaining  political  impor- 
tance. I  do  not  propose  that  the  church,  as  such,  should  be  represented  ;  only, 
that  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  choose  a  clergyman,  if  they  should  ure- 
fer  him  to  any  other,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them,  I  have  exaramed 
the  question  calmly  and  closely,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
^ood  reason  why  churchmen  should  be  exempted  from  the  duty  of  serving  their 
4rountTy  in  parliament  They  constitute  the  class,  who,  from  their  leisure  and  edu- 
cation, may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  most  ample  knowledge  of  the  abstract 
principles  of  l^slation ;  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  their  presence  and 
-their  influence  might  have  had  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon  our  parliSimen- 
tary  debates,  than  it  would  have  at  present ;  and  that,  not  merely  upon  profes- 
sional questions,  but  upon  every  question  requiring  the  exercise  of  contempla^ 
tive  sagacity,  and  a  philosophical  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  man. 

Nkverout — I  have  not  hitherto  regarded  the  cleigy  in  the  light  in  which 
you  have  now  presented  them.  I  have  always  respected  them  for  their  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  the  general  purity  of  their  lives,  hut  any  thing  further,  I 
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bave  not  given  litem  credit  for.    If  your  statement  be'  correct,  F  kive  certainly 
don6  them  injostice. 

Poplar— I  will  only  ask  of  yon  to  take  np  that  firtt  repoiri  of  the  British 
Aa^ociatioh  for  the  adyancement  of  science,  and  see  the  proportion  which  the 
d^igy  who  are  ei^aged  in  philosophical  pursuits,  bear  to  the  other  members. 
Sir,  the'deigy  are  Smost  as  exclusively  the  depositaries  and  the  pioneers  of 
learning  at  the  present  day,  as  they  were  m  the  darker  ages  ;  and,  I  demand, 
is  the.^gblature  the  Only  place  into  which  ability  such  as  they  exhibit,  shall  not 
obtain  admission?  May  all  other  profesnonal  men,  who  are  so  loaded  by  bu- 
littesB  As  to  be  incapable  of  deroting  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  adyance- 
ment  of  any  science,  yet  be  inyited  to  take  a  full  share  in  all  parliamentary  pro-' 
^eediligs,  and  shall  the  body,  whose  members  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
eyery  science,  be  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  making  of  onr  laws  V  Do  our 
legislators  s6  abound  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  they  can  afford  to  dispense 
irith  the  seryiees  of  that  class,  amongst  whom  irisdom  and  knowledge  are  cmefly 
to  be  found  ?  Or,  aie  they  denrous  of  exemplifying  the  fiunons' saying  of  the 
profligate  Pope,  by  shewing^  ^quam  panra  sapientia  regatur  mundiis  ^  Alas ! 
alas  1     Let  the  reform  bill  answer  these  questions. 

NByBROUT — It  is,  I  aHow,  somewhst  anomalous  dmt  the  clergy  sbo^  be  ex** 
eluded  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  never  could  advocate  such  exckt* 
sion,  except  from  a  persuasion  that  their  professiotial  character  would  SQfl\»t 
more  from  their  oonnectjon  with  politics,  than  the  country  could  gain  by  their 
presence  in  ParUament»  Only  tnink  of  a  eleigyman  engaged  in  all  the  dirty 
work  of  a  contested  election. 

PonuAtb — You  well  know  that  the  (firty  yrork  of  a  contested  eleetion  is  never 
done  by  the  principals.  They,  generally,  keep  aloof  from  the  turmoil  and  bus- 
tle^ and  suffer  others  to  promote  the  violence,  or  to  practice  the  cajolery,  neces- 
sary or  useful  for  securing  their  return.  Now;  there  is  nothhig  which  at  pre- 
lect prevents  the  clergy  &om  engaging  in  agencies  of  this  kind,  except  that 
sens^  of  professional  decorum,  whtdi  is,  generally  speaking,  found  sufficient  to 
l^eep  tibem  out  of  such  scenes,  and  which  would  not,  assuredly,  be  less  effectual 
were  thiey/to  ei^^e  as  ttrincipab  in  an  election  contest.  For  then,  any  indeco* 
Toito  intermeddluig  womd  be  decidedly  injurious  to  them.  They  must  kiiow, 
that  they  would  defeat  their  own  ends  by  any  compromise  of  their  professional 
ohiuracter  ;— 4o  that,  instead  of  bemg  exposed  to  an  additional  incentive  to  a 
depturture  from  the  strictest  propriety,  they  would  be  ^narded,  by  an  additional 
saildtion,  a^nst  any  such  laxity  of  conduct,  or  latitude  of  behaviour,  as  mighty 
by  possibihty,  give  an  advantage  to  watchful  and  active  enemies. 

NEVERduT— But  if  they  should  be  returned,  what  is  to  become  of  their  spiri- 
toal  charge  ? 

Poplar — That  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  bishop.  No  clergy- 
man should  be  suffered  to  hold  a  benefice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  possess  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  most  ample  provision  having  been 
ma4e  that  the  parish  <Hd  not  suffer  by  his  absence.  This  could  be  very  easily 
done.  There  are  many  sinecures  which  might  be  held  by  those  who  became 
responsible  for  parliaihentary  duties,  and  for  which  they  mi^ht  easily  exchange 
th^r  preferments.  But,  what  I  chiefly'  rely  upon  is  this,  that  a  class  of 
penons  would  be  trained  and  educated  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  tiieir  legis- 
btiye  duties  ;  that  a  kind  of  division  of  offices  would  take  place  amongst  the 
deigy,  atid  that  the  very  emergency  itself  would  create  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  suppUed,  without  subtracting  a  single  useful  labourer  firom  the  tine^ 
yard  of  the  LK)rd.     Thus,  you  see,  it  is  easy  to  answer  honest  objections. 

Nbverout — I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  the  force  of  much  of  what  you  have 
■aid.  There  is  nothho^  in  the  mere  profession  of  a  clergyman  which  niodd  dis- 
qualify him  from  being  a  legislator.  If  ^ere  were,  ^e  bishops  shoald  not  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  vou  have  saicl,  also,  respedinjop 
the  extent  of  their  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  imee  in  which  it  is  appropri- 
abhs  to  eyery  purpose,  but  the  service  of  the  state,  me,  I  confess,  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  ne ;  and  it  does,  I  admowledge,  seem  monstrous,  that  the 
clergy  may  be  mathenia^cians,  metaph3rsicians,  astronomers,  geologists — that 
thdr  minds  may  be  given  to  every  thmg,  in  short,  except  alone  that  which  con- 
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they  might  not  oontribiite  to  that,  quite  m  much  as  ther  hsMd  contrU 
iMtod  to  the  advaBeement  of  learoing,  and  the  cuhiTatioti  of  philotophy*  But 
I  have  another  otyactiQii*  which,  I  trusly  jroa  will  judge  to  be  aa  honest  on%aad 
iHttch  b  not,  I  Uunk^  so  easily  answered.  Is  there  not  a  certain  degree  (£  svm« 
pathy  excited*  and  protection  procured  for  the  clergy»  as  being*  so  far,  defenceless* 
•a  long  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commoiis*  which  would  cease,  as 
soon  as  they  might  be  priesent  to  defend  themselves  ?  And  would  not  one  im* 
temperate  iutui.il\|adioions  Advocate*  if  a  ohurehman,  do  them^more miseUef* 
than  any  ten  iudicious  ones  could  do  them  good  ?  That  consideration  it  was» 
^^uch  reoon^Ied  me  to  tiie  practical  eilinotion  of  the  oonvooalion.  These  are  not 
^mes  in  which  the  pretenaiona  of  high  ekurchmen,  as  they  are  called,  wonld  be 
eedwed ;  and*  if  the  cleigT  were  brought  together  in  a  political  character*  there 
Is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  such  pretenBioiis  would  be  absurdly  and  offensively 
|Mit  ferward.  Now,  if  this  ^ould  be  uie  case,  I  think  you  will  allow,  that  the  expe* 
liment  wliich  you  suggest  could  .not  be  made  without  exposing  them  to  serious 
iiyury  ; — and,  it  is  for  ^4)u  to  judge,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  more  might  not 
be  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  church,  than  could  be  gained  by  engaging 
^mrdunea  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  Parliament. 

Poplar — Your  otiieotion  is  well  put ;  and  is,  in  point  of  fiict,  thestrongesl 
that  oould  be  alleged  asainst  my  proposaL  I  have  often  revolved  it  in  my  mind 
with  all  the  attention  l£at  its  importance  deserves ;  and  the  result  has  been,  not 
that  it  possesses  no  wei^^  but,  that  it  is  not  snffident  to  justify  the  poddve 
exdnnon  of  the  clergy  frDm  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  first  place  theii; 
helplessness  no  loiu;er  ensures  them  protection.  The  age  of  chivalry  has  ffone  by; 
and,  not  that  merely  but  common  hoocs^  seems  scarcely  to  be  req[)eeted.  What 
Buirke  thought  impossible,  is  now  about  to  come  to  pass ;  parliament  axe  about 
to  assert,  not  aa  aathori^  lor  regulation  and  ooqtrout  but^for  use  and  dominion^ 
over  the  fixed  estates  or  the  clergy.  Their  proper^  is  thus  opdnly,  dannglv, 
and  powerfidly  assailed,  while  it  js  feebly,  timidfy,  and  ineflfidently  defended  t 
and,  all  this,  bbcausb  thev  are  not  .adequatolv  and  professionally  repesented* 
No,  I  can  never  believe  that  the  absence  of  those,  by  whom  the  sophists  mighl 
be  exposed,  and  the  spoliators  rebuked,  can  benefit  the  church  in  these  times : 
or  that  the  tender  merdes  of  Hume  a^  0*Connttll  are  more  than  an  e^va- 
lent  for  that  competent  and  principled  advocacy,  by  which  the  stupid  malignity 
ef  the  one  might  be  chastised,  and  the  reckless  violenoe  of  the  other  resisted. 

NBVKRovTw-RecdJect  that  I  do  not  olgect  to.  competent  and  well  princpled 
advocacy ;  such  I  ooonder  most  desirable ;  but  only  to  such  advocacy  as 
might  do  harm  rather  than  good  ;  and  such,  I  fear,  nught  be  the  advocacy  of 
some  churchmen. 

Poplar— But  I  do  not  think  the  probalulity  if  in  fevoar  of  the  selection  of 
persons  of  that  dttcription.  Besides,  the  question  is  not,  ftour,  as  between 
high  church  men  and  low  church  men.  It  may  be  tndv  said,  **  de  toto  corpora 
Ecdesise  certaturl*  It  is  not  whether  the  church  of  Englaad  is  to  enioy  or  to 
reHnqaish  this  or  that  privilege ;  but,  simply  whether  it  is  to  stand  or  fell.  And; 
in  such  a  case,  is  it  or  is  it  not  to  have  competent  defenders  ?  Believe  me,  it 
is  a  case  which  requires  what  Lord  Baoon  calls  a  whole  num.  A  kwyer  or  a 
soldier,  men  whose  time  and  thoughts  are  very  iull^  engrossed  by  other  concerns^ 
can  never  undertake  ito  cause  either  with  the  spirit,  the  eneigy,  the  knowledge* 
or  the  perseverance,  which  misht  be  expected  from  those  who  axe  trained  and 
edacated  for  its  service:  amU  nothing  short  of  ali  the  devodan  and  ^^  the 
ability  which  may  thus  be  brought  to  its  aid,  can  save  it  from  the  fierce  hostility 
of  ruthless,  unscrupulous,  and  implacable  enemies.  Afeeble  defenee,  in  such  a 
case,  is  worse  than  no  defence  at  alL  It  b  ikaiy  and  not  intemperate  advocao> 
by  which  the  duurch  is,  at  present,  endangered.  Shall  we,  therefore,  proscribe 
the  only  dass  of  men  fiK>i|i  amongst  whom  advocates  might  be  sdected,  upon 
whum  knowledge  «nd  abili^  a  reliance  might  be  pkced,  &nply  because  thi^ 
class  aontains  those  also  whose  seal  ifMj  possibly  exceed  their  discretion  ?  Thai 
would  be,  to  abandon- a  cause  to  certam  destruction,  firom  the  fear  of  an,  error 
of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  those  bv  whom  it  might  be  maintained.  It  would 
be  something  like  the  cowardice  of  the  soldier,  who  shot  himself  before  a  batUe, 
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for  fear  of  belnig;-  killed.  Bnt,  I  do  not  fear  the  error  of  which  you  are  appre* 
hensive.  If  the  clergy  were  eligible  to  seats  in  the  house  of  commons,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  men  of  moderation  and  wisdom  would  find  their  way  into  that  assem* 
biy,  who  would  be,  upon  all  vital  constitutional  questions,  wxkm  mrrm^m  rnxxttn 
and  make  up,  in  worth  and  weight,  what  they  wanted  in  numbers.  The  chuit:h 
is,  truly,  in  hard  case.  Intemperance  could  not  make  its  condition  worse  ;  and« 
one  intrepid  and  well  appointed  champion  might  yet  give  it  a  chance  of 
victory. 

.  Nbverout — But,  you  forget  that  the  Bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Poplar^- And  what  is  the  House  of  Lords  at  present  ?  It  has  passed  under 
the  yoke ;  and  although  I  am  far  from  condemning  the  prudence  which  preferred 
disgrace  to  destruction,  yet,  for  all  Conservative  purposes,  that  assembly  has  be* 
come  almost  as  complete  a  non-entity  as  the  two  houses  of  Convocation.  No. 
It  is  in  the  commons  the  battle  must  be  fought;  and  there,  if  anywhere,  a  stand 
must  be  made  in  defence  of  the  establishment.  I  wish  not  to  nndervalue  the 
assistance  which  the  Bishops  may  give,  if  seconded  in  the  lower  house,  by  men 
of  their  own  order.  But,  without  such  support,  in  that  assembly,  which  is  now 
predominant  in  the  legislature,  tliey  will  be  either  intimidated  into  a  compliance 
with  the  measures  of  the  spoliators,  or,  provoked  into  a  feeble  and  ineffective 
resistance,  which  will  only  precipitate  their  doom,  by  exposing  their  weakness  and 
decrepitude. 

NsvBRouT — But,  softly,  good  Sir.  Would  not  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests 
get  into  parliament  if  your  proposal  was  adopted? 

Poplar— I  very  much  fear  they  would  not. 

Nbverout — What  ?     Fear  I     Do  you  not  dread  such  a  result  ? 

Poplar — By  no  means.  They  could,  by  possibility,  be  no  where,  where  they 
could  do  less  harm.  A  popish  priest,  in  a  British  House  of  Commons,  preach* 
ing  sedition!  Why  it  might  produce  a  salutary  effect  even  upon  Joseph 
Hume,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  his  vocation.  No,  no.  If  you  want  to  blind 
an  owl,  be  sure  to  bring  him  into  da^-light.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  dis* 
senting  ministers  are,  at  present,  eligible  ? 

Nbverout — No.    I  am  not. 

Poplar — They  aie,  however.  All  who  pass  under  the  denomination  of  any 
description  of  dissenters,  not  being  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  wnose  orders  are  not  recognised  by  the  united  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  may,  as  things  stand  at  present,  be  returned  to  serve  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  ?  Is  it,  then,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  our  clergy  should  possess 
a  similar  indulgence  ? 

Nbverout — No,  certainly ;  especially  as  the  convocation  has  been  so  long 
practically  extinct.  I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  the  dissenting  clergy  could  be 
elected.  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  propose,  by  which  the  progress  of  revo* 
lution  might  be  arrested  ? 

Poplar — Much :  but  I  have  not  time,  just  now,  to  detail  it.  Something  must 
be  done  respecting  the  press :  I  will  not  say  to  shackle,  but  to  purify.    At  some 


future  time  I  will  explain  myself  more  at  large. 
Nbverout — But  if  you  sno 


;  if  you  snould  &il  to  convince  the  government  of  the  expedi- 
ency, nay  the  necessity  of  the  measure  which  you  have  proposed — if  the  Con- 
servative party  should  still  continue  supine,  or,  waste  tiieir  energies  in  defending 
a  Mse  position  ;  if  they  should  be  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  waste  those 
powers  in  contending  against  each  other,  which  ought  to  be  united  against  the 
common  enemy  ;  in  that  case  -^-~ 

Poplar — In  that  case,  I  will  have  done  my  duty.  Revolution  must  take  its 
course.  It  will  be  some  consolation,  not  to  have  aided  or  abetted  the  pernicious 
and  profligate  mispolicy  which  was  big  with  the  ruin  of  England.  And  I  can 
only  say,  that,  when  all  my  efforts  to  serve  the  country  shall  have  failed,  Ulysses 
did  not  more  eageriy  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  fr^m  the  hospita^ 
lities  of  Polyphemus,  than  1  shall  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  <*  the  tender  mer-< 
cies**  of  a  reformed  parliament 
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A  few  short  hours  will  quickly  close 

The  old  and  hoary  year; 
It's  head  is  charg*d  with  winter  snows. 

Dissolved  in  many  a  tear. 

Even  this  its  last  expiring  day. 

Must  soon  for  ever  flee  ; 
The  cheerful  sun's  returning  ray, 

It  never  more  must  see  ; 

Yet  brightly  now  his  parting  beams 

Sad  winter's  gloom  dispel ; 
And  of  the  dying  vear  he  seems 

To  take  a  kind  mrewell. 

Those  beams  in  happier  seasons  felt, 

Recal  the  snmmer  fled. 
And  cause  the  chilling  snows  to  meh, 
•  In  tears  to  memory  shed. 

By.  such  sweet  kindness  mov'd,  the  frost 

Of  age  dissolves  away ; 
The  ancient  year  in  rapture  lost. 

Smiles  out  its  last  short  day. 

Such  was  to  contemplation's  eyes. 

The  tale  that  nature  told ; 
What  heart  shall  not  its  moral  prize 

And  its  effect  unfold !  S.  T.  Q. 


THE  WANDERER. 
I. 

There  is  no  lip  to  greet  thee. 
Thou  home-bound  wanderer, 
There  is  no  smile  to  meet  thee, 
No^— not  a  smile  from  her 
On  whom  thy  boyhood  doted. 
Ere  the  feeling  found  a  name, 
To  whose  loveliness  devoted. 
Manhood  sought  the  fleld  of  fame. 

II. 
On  thy  shield  thou  wearest  glory, 
On  thy  casque  the  laurel-wreath. 
Thine  is  the  hero's  stonr, 
That  survives  the  wreck  of  death  ; 
But  the  bosom  thou  hast  panted 
To  renew  thy  kisses  on. 
By  a  golden  spell  enchanted, 
PUy'd  thee  false  and— she  is  gone. 

III. 
Once  again  the  sword  unsheathing. 
On  tiie  plain  where  triumph  smil'd. 
While  the  trumpet^note  is  breathing, 
ThouTt  forget  thou  wert  beguil'd. 
Back,  where  the  clarions  call  thee. 
And  the  banners  proudly  wave, 
Wheie  the  worst  that  can  be&ll  thee, 
Is  to  find  a  warrior's  grave. 
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Whene'er  the  dreams  that  aow  illume 

Each  pnoment,  change  their  hue-*- 
When  Fancy  chilFd,  hath  lost  in  gloom 

Her  borrowed  lustre,  too  ; 
Whenfe'er  the  cup  thou'rt  quaffing  now  * 

So  deep,  forgets  to  cheer. 
Nor  hectic  passion  lights  thy  brow, 

Come,  lov'd  one,  rest  thee  here ! 

I  know  the  magic  notes  thi^  swell 

From  Pleasure's  syren  song, 
I  kdow  the  wildering  charms  that  dwell 

Thy  fairy  paths  along  ; 
Yet  should  si  thou  ever  cease  to  deem 

These  thomless  haunts  so  dear. 
Or  fly  from  out  the  withering  beam 

They  bask  in— rest  thee  hete ! 

When  life's  no  more  a  bower  entwin'd 

By  Circe's  wanton  skill  x 
When  wasted  smiles,  and  mirth  dedih'tf,' 

Yield  to  a  sadder  thrill ; 
When  Love's  and  Friendship's  fiided  wreaths 

Proclaim  their  closing  year> 
And  the  fragrancy  their  sprinff-day  breathes, 

Is  vanish'd,  rest  thee  here! 

Come  rest  thee  here,  when  hopes  decay. 

And  leave  thy  heart  a  waste  ; 
When  pride  and  power,  as  false  as  they. 

No  more  are  sweet  to  taste  ; 
If  sick  of  joy  that  never  knew 

The  dewing  of  a  tear, 
Thou  seek'st  a  calmer  peace  that  grew 

In  sorrow,  rest  thee  nere  I 

Go  revel  in  each  soft  desire. 

Nor  leave  one  sweet  untried. 
Till  paU'd  delight's  extinguish'd  fire 

Leaves  not  life's  darker  side. 
And  then,  if  aching  memory,  fain 

W^ould  shun  a  world  so  drear. 
And  fly  to  scenes,  which  fiJsehood's  stain 

Ne'er  sullied,  rest  thee  here ! 

T.  T. 
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BARNT    0*REIRDON    THE    NAVIGATOR^OUTWARD-BOUND. 

Bj  Samuel  Loveb,  Esq.  R.  H.  A.  Author  of  «  Legeodt  and  Stories  of  Ireland." 

•^  WeU.lMweMfcrtlMrMdiMilMrtiHUiIcMitelL**— NMTMry  2W. 


A  VERY  Striking  characteristic  of  as 
Irishman  is  his  onwiiiingnese  to  he  out- 
done. Some  have  asserted  that  thb 
arises  from  vanity,  bat  I  have  ever  bees 
unwilling  to  attribute  an  unamiable  mo*- 
tive  to  my  countrymen  where  a  better 
may  be  found,  and  one  equally  tendii^;  to 
produce  a  similar  result*  and  I  consider 
a  deep-seated  spirit  of  emulation  to 
ori^^inate  this  pecuHaritv.  Phiencv* 
logists  might  roralve  it  by  supposing 
w  organ  of  the  love  of  approbutioB  to 
pedominate  in  our  Irish  craniums,  and 
It  BHiy  be  so ;  but  as  I  am  not  in  the 
least  a  metaphysician  and  very  little  of 
a  phrenologist,  I  leave  those  who 
choose^  to  settle  the  point  in  Question, 

r'te  content  with  the  knowledge  of 
fact  with  which  I  started,  viz : — the 
unwillingness  of  au  Irishman  to  be  oui^ 
doue.  Thb  spirit,  it  is  likely,  may 
sometimes  lead  men  into  ridiculous 
positions;  but  it  is  equally  probable, 
that  the  desire  of  surpassing  one  anothet 
has  given  birth  to  many  of  the  noblest 
actions  and  some  of  the  OMSt  vahiable 
inventions ;  let  us,  therefore,  not  fiedl 
oui  with  it^ 

Now,  having  vindicated  the  moOoe 
of  my  countrymen,  I  will  prove  the 
total  absence  of  national  prejudice  in  so 
doing,  by  giving  an  illustration  of  the 
ridiculous  consequences  attendant  upon 
this  Hibernian  peculiarity. 

Bomy  O'Reirdon  was  a  fisherman  of 
Kinsale,  and  a  heartier  fellow  never 
hauled  a  net  nor  cast  a  line  into  deep 
water :  indeed  Bamy,  independently  of 
being  a  merry  boy  among  his  com- 
panions, a  lover  of  good  fun  and  good 
whiskey,  was  looked  up  to,  rather,  by  his 
rother-fishermen,  as  an  intelligent  fel- 
low, and  few  boats  broi^ht  more  fish 
to  market  than  Earner  0*Keirdon's ;  his. 
opinion  on  certain  points  in  thecrafl  was 
considered  law,  and  in  short,  in  bis  own 
little  community,  Bam^  was  what  is 
eommonly  called  a  leading  man.  Now, 
your  leading  man  is  always  jealous  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  sphere  of  his 
influence,  and  the  leader  of  a  nation  is 
less  incensed  at  a  rival's  triuntpb,  than 
the  great  man  of  a  vilbge.  If  we 
pursue  this  descending  scale,  what  a 
dt^perately  jealous  person  the  oracle  of 


oy8ter-4iredgers  and  cockle-women  must 
be.    Sudi  was  Bamy  O'Reirdoii. 

Seated  one  night  at  a  public  house, 
the  common  resort  of  Bamy  and 
other  marine  curiosides,  our  hero  got 
eotaagled  in  debate  with  what  he 
called  a  strange  sail-^that  ib  to  say,  a 
man  he  had  never  met  before,  and 
whom  he  was  inclined  to  treat  rather 
MagiiteriaH^  upon  nautical  subjects,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  stranger  was 
equally  inclined  to  assume  the  high 
hand  over  him,  till  at  last  the  item* 
oomer  made  a  regular  out-bredt  by 
exclaiming,    ^  Ah  tare-an-ouos,   lave 


aff  your  balderdash,  Mr.  O'Retrdon,  b^ 
the  powdhers  o'  war  its  enough,  so  it 
is,  to  make  a  dog  bate  his  &ther,to  hear 
you  goin  an  as  if  you  wor  Cariumbems 
or  Sir  Crasbrphiz  Wran,  whin  ivery  ona 
knows  the  oivil  a  farther  you  iver  wor, 
nor  ketchin'  crabs  or  druclgin'  oysters." 

*<  Who  towld  you  that,  my  Wather- 
ford  wondher  T*  rejoined  Bamy,  "  what 
the  dickens  do  you  know  about  say- 
fariu'  farther  nor  fishin'  for  sprats  hi  a 
bowl  with  your  grandmother  ?" 

^  Oh,  baither&in,'' says  the  stranger. 

**  And  who  made  you  so  bowM  with 
my  name  Y*  demanded  O'Reirdon. 

**'  No  mattber  for  that,"  said  the 
stranger, "  but  if  you'd  like  for  to  know, 
share  its  your  cousin  Molly  MuUins 
knows  me  well,  and  maybe  I  don't 
konw  you  and  your's  as  well  as  the 
mother  that  bore  you,  aye,  in  throth  ; 
and  shure  I  know  the  very  thoughts  o* 
you  as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  o'  you, 
Bamy  O'Reirdon." 

"  By  my  sow!  thin  you  know  better 
thoughts  than  your  own,  Mr.  Whipper- 
snapper,  if  that's  the  name  you  go  by." 

**  No  its  not  the  name  I  g^  by  ;  I  ve 
as  good  a  name  as  your  own,  Mr. 
O'Reirdon,  for  want  of  a  betther,  and 
tiiat's  O'SuDivaa. 

*<  Throth  there's  more  than  there's 
good  o'  them,"  said  Bamy. 

*<  Good  or  bad,  I'm  a  cousin  o'  your 
own  twice  removed  bv  the  mother's  side." 

*<  And  is  it  the  Widda  O'SulIivan's 
boy  you'd  be  that's  left  this,  come  Can- 
dlemas four  years  Y* 

•*  The  same." 

•*  Throth  thin  you  might  know  bet- 
i> 
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tber  manners  to  your  eldhers,  though 
J'm  glad  to  see  you,  anyhow,  a^n ;  but 
a  litUe  thravellin'  puts  us  beyant  our- 
selves sometimes,"  said  Barny,  rather 
contemptuously. 

"  Throth  I  niver  bragged  out  o'  my- 
self yit,  and  its  what  1  say  that  a  man 
that*s  only  a  fishin*  aff  the  land  all  his 
life  has  no  business  to  compare  in  the 
regard  o'  thracthericks  wid  a  man  that 
has  sailed  to  FingaL*' 

This  silenced  any  further  argument 
on  Barny*s  part  Where  Fingal  lay 
was  all  Greek  to  him ;  but  unwilling  to 
admit  his  ignorance,  he  covered  his 
retreat  with  the  usual  address  of  his 
countrymen,  and  turned  the  bitterness 
of  delMite  into  the  cordial  flow  of  con- 
gratulation at  seeing  his  cousin  again. 

The  liquor  was  ireely  circulated,  and 
the  conversation  began  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  in  order  to  lead  from  that 
which  had  nearly  ended  in  quarrel 
between  (^Reirdon  and  his  relation. 

The  state  of  the  crops,  county  cess, 
road  jobs,  &c.  became  topics,  and 
various  strictures  as  to  the  utuity  of  the 
latter  were  indulged  in,  while  the  merits 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers  were  can- 
vassed. 

••  Why  thin,"  said  one,  "  that  field 
a*  whate  o'  Michael  Coghlan,  is  the 
finest  field  o'  whate  mortial  eyes  was 
ever  set  upon— <livil  the  likes  iv  it  my- 
self ever  seeu  far  or  near." 

*'  Throth  tlun  sure  enough,"  said 
another, "  it  promises  to  be  a  fine  crap 
anyhow,  and  mvself  cant  help  thinkin' 
it  (juare,  that  Mickee  Coghlan,  that's  a 
pkun  spoken,  quite  (quiet)  man,  and 
simple  uke,  should  have  finer  craps  than 
Pettier  KeUy  o'  the  big  farm  beyant, 
that  knows  all  about  the  great  saycrets 
o'  the  airth,  and  is  knowledgeable,  to  a 
degree,  and  has  all  the  hanfwords  that 
iver  was  coined  at  his  finger's  ends." 

**  Faith  he  has  a  power  o'  bUuthogue 
about  him  sure  enough,"  said  the  former 
speaker, "  if  that  could  do  him  any  good, 
but  he  isn't  fit  to  howld  a  candle  to  Mi- 
chael Coghlan  in  the  r^ard  o'  farmin'.'* 

•*  Why,  blur  an  agers"  rejoined  the 
upholder  of  science,  •*  sure  he  met  the 
Scotch  steward  that  the  Lord  bevant 
has,  ofte  day,  that  I  hear  is  a  woncTher- 
fdl  edicatedman,  and  was  brought  over 
here  to  show  us  all  a  patthem — well, 
Pether  Kelly  met  him  one  day,  and  by 
gor  he  discoorsed  him  to  that  degree 
that  the  Scotch  chap  hadn't  a  word  left 
in  his  jaw." 


••  Well  and  what  was  he  the  betther 
o*  having  more  prate  than  a  Scotch- 
man ?"  asked  the  other, 

*«  Why,"  answered  Kelly's  friend,  « I 
think  it  stands  to  rayson  that  the  man 
that  done  out  the  Scotch  steward  ought 
to  know  somethin'  more  about  fisirmin' 
than  Mickee  Coghlan." 

•*  Augh  I  don't  talk  to  me  about 
knoi/ring,"  said  the  other,  rather  con- 
temptuously. ••  Sure  I  gev  in  to  you 
that  he  has  a  power  o'  prate,  and  the 
gift  o'  the  gab,  and  all  to  that.  I  own 
to  you  that  he  has  the  the^o-ry  and  the 
che^nat^heryy  but  he  has  not  the  craps. 
Now  the  man  that  has  the  craps,  is  the 
man  for  my  money  ."^ 

"  You're  right,  my  boy"  said  O'Reir- 
don,  with  an  approving  thump  of  his 
brawny  fist  on  the  table,  '*  its  a  little 
talk  goes  far — doM  is  the  thing." 

*•  Ah,  viz  may  run  down  lamin'  if  viz 
like,"  said  the  undismayed  stickler  Ibr 
theory  versus  practice,  "  but  larnin'  is 
a  fine  thing,  and  sure  where  would  the 
world  be  at  all  only  for  it,  sure  where 
would  the  stavmers  (steam  boats)  be, 
only  for  lamin  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  O'Reirdon,  «and  the 
divil  may  care  if  we  never  seen  them, 
I'd  rather  dipind  an  wind  and  canvass 
any  day  than  the  likes  o'  them.  What 
are  they  good  for,  but  to  turn  good 
sailors  into  kitchen  maids,  all  as  one, 
bilin'  a  big  pot  o' wathcr  and  oilin'  their 
fire-irons,  and  throwin'  coab  an  the  fire. 
Augh !  thim  staymers  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  say ;  they're  for  all  the  world  like 
ould  fogies,  smokin'  ftom  momin'  till 
night  and  doiu'  no  good." 

'*  Do  you  call  it  doing  no  good  to  go 
fasther  nor  ships  iver  wint  before?" 

**  Pooh !  sure  Solomon,  queen  o'  Sheba 
said  there  was  time  enough  for  all  things.*^ 

•*  Thrue  for  you,"  said  O'Sullivan, 
**/ttr  and  cosy  goes  far  iti  a  day,**  is  a 
good  ould  sayin'." 

**  Well  maybe  youll  own  to  the  im- 
provemint  they're  makin'  in  the  harbour 
o'  Howth,  beyant  in  Dublin,  is  some 
good." 

**  Well  see  whether  it  111  be  an  im- 
provement first,"  said  the  obdurate 
O'Reirdon.  ' 

'*  Why  man  alive  sure  youll  own 
it's  the  greatest  t)'  good,  it  is  takin'  up 
the  big  rocks  out  o'  the  bottom  o'  tlie 
harbour." 

•*  Well,  an'  where's  the  wondher  o' 
that  ?  sure  we  done  the  same  here." 

**  Oh  jTs,  but  it  was  whin  the  tide 
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was  out  apd  the  rocks  was  bare ;  but 
<p  in  Howth,  they  cut  away  the  big 
loeks  from  undher  the  say  intii-ely.* 

*  Oh,  be  abjr ;  why  how  could  they 
dothatr 

•*  Aye,  there's  the  matther,  that's 
what  lamin*  can  do  ;  and  wondherful  it 
is  intirely  I  and  the  way  it  is,  is  this,  as 
I  hear  it,  for  I  never  seen  it,  but  hard 
it  described  by  the  lord  to  some  gin- 
tlcmin  and  lacfies  one  day  in  his  garden 
where  1  ^'as  helpin'  the  gardener  to 
land  some  salary  (celery).  You  see  the 
ingineer  goes  down  undher  the  wather 
intirely,  and  can  stay  there  as  long  as 
be  plazes." 

"  Whoo !  and  what  o'  that  ?  Sure  I 
heerd  the  long  sfdlor  say,  that  come 
I'rom  the  Aysthern  Ingees,  that  the  In- 
gineers  there  can  a'most  live  undher 
wather ;  and  goes  down  lookin'  for 
dimonds,  and  has  a  sledge  hammer  in 
their  hand  brakein'  the  dimonds  when 
they're  too  big  to  take  them  up  whole, 
all  as  one  as  men  brakein'  stones  an  the 
foad.' 

••  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  beyant 
that,  but  the  way  the  lord's  ingineer 
ffoes  down  is,  he  has  a  little  bell  wid 
him,  and  while  he  has  that  little  bell  to 
ring,  hurt  nor  harm  cant  come  to  him." 

*•  Arrah  be  aisy." 

••  Divil  a  lie  in  it" 

*  Mavbe  its  a  blessed  bell,"  said 
O'Reirdon,  crossing  himself.* 

«•  No,  it  is  not  a  blessed  bell." 
"  Whv  thin  now  do  you  think  me 
sitch  a  bom  natliral  as  to  give  in  to 
that ;  as  if  the  rinsrin'  iv  a  bell,  barrin' 
it  was  a  blessed  bell,  could  do  the  like. 
I  tell  you  its  unpossible." 
"  Ah,  nothin's  unpossible  to  God." 
•*  Sure  I  was'nt  denyin'  that ;  but  I 
say  the  bell  is  unpossible." 

•*  Why,"  sMd  O'Sullivan,  •*  you  see 
he's  not  altogether  complate  in  the  de- 
monstheration  o'  the  moshine  ;  it  is  not 
by  the  ringin'  o'  the  bell  it  is  done,  but 


•  But  what?"  broke  irf  CRdrdon 
impatientiv,  **  do  you  mane  for  to  say 
there  is  a  bell  in  it  at  all  at  all  V" 

•  Yes  I  do,"  stud  CSullivan, 

•*  I  towld  you  so,"  said  the  promul- 
gator of  the  stoiT. 

«  Aye,"  sjud  O'Sullivan,  *•  but  it  is 
not  by  the  ringin' iv  the  bell  it  is  done." 

**  Well,  how  is  it  done  then  T  said 
the  other,  with  a  half  offended  half  su- 
percilious air. 

"  It  is  done."  said  O'Sullivan,  as  he 
returned  the  look,  with  interest,  ••  it  is 
done  intirely  by  jommethry." 

••  Oh !  I  uudherstan'  it  now,"  scud 
O'Reirdon,  with  an  inimitable  affect- 
ation of  comprehension  in  the  Oh  !— 
**  but  to  talk  of  the  ringin'  iv  a  bell  doin* 
the  like  is  beyant  the  beyants  intirely, 
barrin,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  a  blessed 
bdl,  glory  be  to  God !" 

**  And  so  vott  tell  me,  sir,  it  is  jomme- 
tfiry,"  said  the  twice  discomfited  man  of 
science. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  O'Sullivan,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  which  rose  in  proportion 
as  he  saw  he  carried  the  listeners  along 
with  him — **  jommethry." 

••  Well  have  it  vour  own  way.  There's 
them  what  wont  hear  rayson  sometimes, 
nor  have  belief  in  larnin' ;  and  you  may 
say  its  jommethry  if  you  plaie  ;  but  f 
heerd  them  that  knows  oetther  than 
iver  you  knew  say        ■  " 

*•  Whisht,  whisht!  and  bad  cess  to 
you  both,"  said  O'Reirdon,  *•  what  the 
dickens  are  yiz  goin'  to  fight  about  now, 
and  sitch  good  liquor  before  yiz.  Hillol 
there,  Mrs.  Quigly,  bring  uz  another 
quart  i*  you  plaze ;  aye,  that's  the  chat, 
another  quart.  Augh!  yiz  may  talk 
till  youre  black  in  the  face  about  your 
invintions,  and  your  staymers,  and  bell 
ringin',  and  gash,  and  rail  roads  ;  but 
here's  long  life  and  success  to  the  man' 
that  invinted  the  impairil  (imperial) 
quart  ;f  that  was  the  rail  beautiful  in- 
vintion," — and  he  took  a  long  pull  at 
the  replenished  vessel,  which  strongly 


*  There  ia  a  relic  in  the  possession  of  the  Macnamara  family,  in  the  county  Clare, 
called  the  <*  blessed  bell  of  the  Macuiunanfi*,"  i»ometimc8  used  to  swear  upon  in  cases 
of  extreme  urgency,  in  preference  to  the  testimcnt :  for  a  violation  of  truth,  when 
sworn  upon  the  blessed  bell,  is  looked  upon  by  the  peasantry  as  a  sacrilege,  placiug 
the  offender  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation. 

f  Until  the  assimilation  of  currency,  weights  and  measures  between  England  and 
Ireland,  the  Irish  quart  was  a  much  smaller  meabure  than  the  English.  This  part 
of  the  assimilation  pleased  Pat  exceedingly,  and  he  has  no  anxiety  to  have  that 
nipealed. 
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indicated  tbat  the  iocreMe  of  its  dinen- 
sioiis  was  a  very  agteeaUe  memswe  to 
such  as  Baroy. 

After  the  iDtrodaetioii  of  this  aad 
other  quarts,  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  pursue  the  conrersation  that 
followed*  Let  us  therefore  transfer  our 
story  to  the  succeeding  morning,  when 
Bamy  0*Reirdon  strolled  forth  from 
his  cottage,  rather  later  than  usual,  wkh 
his  eyes  bearing  ryr-witness  to  the 
carouse  of  the  pre(»ding  night.  He 
had  not  a  headracfae,  however )  whether 
it  was  that  Bamy  was  too  experienced 
a  campaigner  under  the  banners  of 
Bacchus,  or  that  Mrs.  Quigley's  boast 
was  a  just  one,  namely,  that  of  all  the 
drink  in  her  house,  **  there  wasn't  a 
head-ache  in  a  hoeshead  of  i^  we 
cannot  determine,  but  we  rather  in- 
cline to  the  strength  of  Bamy's  head. 

The  above-quoted  declaration  of 
Mrs.  Qttigley  is  the  fiivourite  induce- 
ment held  out  by  evenr  bom  companion 
in  Ireland  at  tlie  head  of  his  own  table. 
"  Dou*t  be  afraid  of  it^  my  boys  I  it's  the 
li^ht  sort  There's  not  a  hciul-ache  in 
a  hm^ead  of  iU" 

This  sentiment  has  been  very  seduc- 
tively rendered  by  Moore,  with  the  most 
perfect  unconsciousness  on  his  part  of 
the  likeness  he  was  instituting.  Who 
does  not  remember^- 

^  Friend  of  my  soul  this  goblet  sip, 
'Twill  chase  the  pensive  tear ; 

'Tb  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip. 
But  oh,  'tis  more  sincere. 

Like  her  delusive  beam, 
'Twin  steal  away  the  mind. 

But,  like  aliection^  dream, 
It  leaves  no  sting  behind." 
Is  not  this  verv elegantly  saying  **there*8 
not  a  head-ache  in  a  hogsnead  of  it  ?" 
But  we  are  foigetting  our  story  all  this 
time. 

Baroy  sauntered  about  in  the  sun,  at 
if^ch  he  often  looked  up,  under  the 
shelter  of  compressed  bushy  brows  and 
long-lashed  eyelids  and  a  shadowing 
haml  across  his  forehead,  to  see  **  whi^ 
time  o'  day*  it  was,  and  from  the  fre- 
quency of  this  action  it  was  evident  the 
day  was  hanging  heavily  with  Bamy. 
He  retired  at  last  to  a  sunny  nook  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  and  stretching  him- 
self at  full  length,  he  basked  in  the  sun, 
and  began  **  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  thought."  He  first  reflected 
on  his  own  undoubted  weight  in  his 
little  community,  but  still  he  could  not 
get  over  the  annoyance  of  the  preced- 


ing iiidht,aiMag  firom  kis  betng  silenced 
by  CnSkiUivaa,  '*  a  chap,"  as  he  said 
himself  **  that  lift  the  place  four  years 
a^fon,  a  brat  iv  a  boy^and  to  think  iv 
his  comin'  back  and  outdoin'  his  elders^ 
that  saw  him  runnin'  about  the  fJace,  a 
gassoon,  that  one  could  tache  a  few 
months  before ;"  twas  too  bad.  Bamy 
saw  his  reputation  was  in  a  ticklish 
position,  and  began  to  consider  how  his 
disgrace  could  be  retrieved.  The  veipr 
name  of  Finga]  was  hatefol  to  him  ;  it 
was  a  plaffue  spot  on  bis  peace  that 
festered  there  incurably.  He  first 
thought  of  leavinff  Kinsale  altogether ; 
but  flight  implied  so  much  of  defeat, 
that  he  did  not  long  indulge  in  that 
notion.  No ;  he  wmtid  stay  **  in  spite 
of  all  the  O'SuUivan's,  kith  and  lun, 
breed,  see4«  and  generation."  But.  at 
the  same  tisme  he  knew  he  should  never 
hear  the  end  of  that  hateful  place, 
Fmgal;  and  if  Baomy  had  had  the 
power,  be  would  have  enacted  a  pe- 
nal statute  making  it  death  to  name 
the  accursed  spot,  wherever  it  was ; 
but  not  being  lifted  with  such  legisla- 
tive authority,  ne  feh  Kinsale  was  no 
pkice  for  him,  if  he  would  not  submit  to 
be  flouted  every  hour  out  of  the  four- 
and-twenty,  by  man,  woman  and  child 
that  wished  to  annoy  him.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  He  was  in  the  perplexing 
situation,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  of  the 
cat  in  the  thripe  shop,"  he  did'nt  know 
which  way  to  choose;  At  last,  after 
turning  himsdf  over  m  the  sun  several 
times,  a  new  idea  struck  him.  Ck)uld'nt 
he  go  to  Fingal  himself?  and  then  he'd 
be  equal  to  that  upstart,  O'Sullivan. 
No  sooner  was  the  tnought  engendered 
than  Bamy  sprang  to  ois  feet  anew 
man ;  his  eye  brightened,  his  step  be- 
came once  more  elastic,  he  walked  erect 
and  felt  himself  to  be  all  over  Ikray 
O'Reirdon  once  more.  **  Richard  was 
himself  again." 

But  where  was  Fingal  ?— there  was 
the  mb.  That  was  a  profound  mystery 
to  Bamy,  which,  until  discovered,  must 
hold  him  in  the  vile  bondage  of  inferi- 
ority. The  plain-dealing  reader  will 
say,  •* couldn't  he  ask?"  No,  no; 
that  would  never  do  for  Bamy — that 
would  be  an  open  admission  of  igno- 
rance his  soul  was  above,  and,  conse- 
ouenUy,  Bamy  set  his  brains  to  work,  to 
oevise  measures  of  coining  at  the  hidden 
knowledge  by  some  circuitous  route, 
that  would  not  betray  the  end  he  was 
working  for.    To  tlus  purpose,  fifty 
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Miy  mmiileB,  in  Uie  fertile 
taun  of  Barny.  aa  he  itiided  aloiig  the 
^ore,  and  at  he  was  workiag  hard  at 
the  fifbr-fint,  it  wat  knocked  all  to 
pieoea  fay  his  jostling  against  aoase  one 
whoBi  he  neyer  peroeiTed  was  approach- 
ing hiiD»  so  inunerMd  was  he  in  his 
apeeuktiotts,  and  on  looking  np,  who 
sboufcd  k  praye  to  be  bat  his  mend  **  the 
long  sailor  from  the  Aysthem  Iiqees.* 
This  was  quite  a  godsend  to  Bamj, 
and  nuidi  beyond  what  he  eouM  have 
hoped  for.  Of  all  the  men  under  the 
siui*  the  low  sailor  was  the  man  in  a 
nullion  for  Bannr's  net  at  that  rainote, 
iumI  accordingly  be  made  a  haul  of  him, 
and  thou^t  it  the  greatest  catch  he 
ever  made  in  his  life. 

Baray  and  the  loif^  sailor  were  m 
dose  companionship  lor  the  remainder 
of  the  di^  wluch  was  dosed^  as  the 
preceding  one, an  aeareose ;  bat  on  this 
occasion^  there  was  only  a  duet  per- 
formance in  honor  of  the  jdtty  god,  and 
the  treat  was  at  Bamy's  expense.  What 
the  natnre  of  their  ooarersation  danng 
the  period  was,  we  wfll  not  dilnte  on— 
we  wiU  keep  it  as  profound  a  secret  as 
Bamy  himself  did,  and  content  onr- 
selyes  with  sajriag,  that  Bamy  looked 
n  BHKh  happier  nmn  the  next  day. 
Instead  of  wearing  his  hat  slouched 
and  casting  his  eves  on  the  ground,  he 
walked  about  with  his  usual  unconcern, 
and  gaye  his  nod  and  passing  word  of 
^  dmttade^  to  eyecy  ihend  1)«  met;  he 
rolled  his  quid  of  tobacco  about  in  his 
jaw  with  Mi  air  of  superior  e^joyment, 
and  if  iiistuxbed  in  his  narcotic  amuse- 
ment by  a  question,  he  took  his  own 
good  time  to<>iect  **  the  kperous  <fi8til- 
ment,*  before  he  answered  the  querist, 
with  a  happy  composure,  thai  bespoke 
a  man  omte  at  ease  with  himself  It 
was  ia  tais  agreeable  sfMrtt  that  Bbmy 
bent  his  course  to  Uie  bouse  of  Peter 
Kelly,  the  owner  of  the  ''big  form 
hcjwa^  before  alluded  to,  ia  oraer  to 
put  in  practice  a  plan  he  had  formed  for 
the  fnmiment  of  his  determination  of 
iiyallii»  CfSulUTan. 

He  Siought  it  probd>le  that  Peter 
Kelly,  being  one  of  the  "  snuggest^  men 
in  tbe  ne^hbonrhood,  would  be  a  likdy 
person  to  join  him  in  a  ^  spec"  as  he 
called  it,  (a  foyourite  abbreyiation  of  his 
for  the  word  8pecalation,V  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  reached  the  **  big  form- 
house"  he  accosted  its  owner  wkh  tbe 
■Hml  **  God  save  you.**    ^  God  save 


^h 


khnlfy,  Bam^,"  returned  Peter 
lly,  ^  an'  what  is  it  brings  you  jiers 
Bamy,"  asked  Peter,  '*thui  fine  day, 
instead  o'bdn'^mt  in  the  boatr  *"  Ota, 
iH  be  out  in  the  boat  soon  enough,  and 
i^s  for  enough  too  rU  be  in  her;  an' 
indeed  i^s  partly  that  same  is  bringin' 
me  here  to  youisd£* 

'^  Why,  do  you  want  me  to  go  along 
widyou,  Bamy?" 

*«  '^roth  an  I  dont,  Mr.  Kelly.  Tou^ 
a  knowledgeable  man  an  land,  but  I'm 
afeanl  it's  a  bad  bargain  you'd  be  at 
say." 

^  And  what  wor  yon  talking  about 
me  and  your  boat  for?" 

•"  Why  you  see,  sir,  it  WW  In  the 
regard  of  a  little  bit  o^  business,  an'-if 
you'd  come  wid  me  and  take  a  turn  hi 
the  praty  field.  Ill  be  behouldhi  to  you, 
and  mxf  be  you^U  hear  somethin' that 
won't  be  displaxing'  to  yon." 

''An  wettdm,  Bamy,"  said  Peter 
Kelly. 

When  Bamy  and  PMer  were  in  tne 
''Maty  fidd^  Barry  opened  the  trenches 
(i  don't  mean  the  pciato  treaches^  Inrt^ 
in  military  pariaace,  he  openen  the 
trenches  and  laid  siege  to  l4ter  KeHy, 
setting  forth  the  extensive  profits  that 
had  been  realized  by  various  "  specs" 
that  had  been  nmde  by  his  neigfaboUTs 
in  exporting  potatoes^  "  and  sure,"  said 
Barney,  "  jmj  8houlda*t  vow  do  the 
same,  and  th^  here  ready  to  your 
hand,"  as  much  as  to  say  whjf  tMi 
you  profit  by  me,  Pether  Kelly  f  and 
the  boat  is  below  there- in  the  harbour, 
and  111  say  this  much,  the  divil  a  bet- 
ther  boat  is  betune  this  and  hemdf." 

"  Indeed  I  blieve  so,  Bamy,"  said 
Peter,  "for  considheriag  wfaiere  we 
stand,  at  this  present,  thera^s  no  boat  at ' 
all  at  all  betune  us,"  and  Peter  laughed 
with  infinite  pleasure  at  his  own  hit. 
«  "  Oh !  weU,  you  know  what  I  mane, 
any  how,  an'  as  I  smd  beforey  the  boat 
is  a  darlint  boat,  and  as  for  him  that 
commands  her — I  blieve  I  need  say 
nothin'  about  that,"  and  Bamy  gave  a 
toss  of  his  head  and  a  sweep  of  his 
open  hand,  more  than  doubling  the 
laudatory  nature  of  his  comment  on 
himself. 

•  But,  as  the  Irish  saying  Is,  "  to  make 
a  long  story  short,"  Ekumy  prevailed  on 
Peter  Kelhr  to  make  an  export,  but  ia  the 
natnre  of  the  venture  they  did  not  agree. 
Bamy  had  proposed  potatoes;  Peter 
said  there  were  enough  of  them  already 
where  he  was  going,  and  Bamy  njoined 
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ihsX  *'  praties  were  so  good  in  them- 
selyes  there  never  could  be  too  much 
o'  thim  any  where."  But  Peter  being 
"  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  up  to  all 
the  saycrets  o'  the  airth,  and  under- 
standhig  the  the-o-ry  and  the  che>mis-^ 
thery,"  overruled  £iam3r'8  proposition, 
and  determined  upon  a  cargo  of  seal* 
peentf  (which  name  they  give  to  pickled 
mackarel)  as  a  preferable  merchandize, 
quite  forgetting  that  Dublin  bay  herrings 
were  a  much  better  and  as  cheap  a 
commodity,  at  the  command  of  the 
Fingalians.  But  by  many  similar  mis« 
takes,  the  ingieaious  Mr.  Kelly  has  been 
paralleled,  by  other  speculators.  But 
that  is  neitlier  here  nor  there,  and  it 
was  all  one  to  Bamy  whether  his  boat 
was  freighted  with  potatoes  or  scalpeeTU, 
so  long  as  he  had  the  honor  and  glory 
of  becoming  a  navigator  and  being  as 
good  as  O^Sullivan. 

Accordingly  the  boat  was  laden  and 
all  got  in  readiness  for  putting  to  sea, 
and  nothing  was  now  wanting  but 
Bamy*s  orders  to  haul  up  the  gm  and 
shake  out  the  jib  of  his  hooker. 

But  this  order  Bamy  refrained  to 
give,  and  for  the  first  tune  in  his  life 
exhibited  a  disinclination  to  leave  the 
shore.  One  of  his  fellow-boatmen,  at 
last,  said  to  him,  -  Why  thin  Bamy 
O'Reirdon,  what  the  divu  is  come  over 
you,  at  all  at  all  ?  What's  the  maynin' 
of  your  loitherin'  about  here,  and  the 
boat  ready  and  a  lovely  fine  breeze  aff 
o*  the  land  ?" 

**  Oh  never  you  mind  ;  I  bTieve  I 
know  my  own  business  any  how,  an' 
its  hard,  so  it  is,  if  a  man  can't  ordher 
his  own  boat  to  sail,  when  he  pkzes." 

**  Ob,  I  was  only  thinkin'  it  qiiare — 
and  a  pity  more  betoken,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  lose  the  beautiful  breeze,  and 

**  Well,  just  keep  your  thoughts  to 
yourself,  i*  you  plaze^  and  stay  in  the 
boat  as  1  bid  you,  and  don't  be  out  of 
her,  on  your  apperl,  by  no  manner  o' 
manes  for  one  minit,  for  you  see  I  don't 
know  when  it  may  be  plazin'  to  me  to 
go  aboord  an'  set  sail." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  never  seen 
you  afeard  to  po  to  say  before." 

•*  Who  says  I'm  afeard  ?"  said  O'Reir- 
don ;  **  you  d  betther  not  say  that  agin, 
or  in  throth  I'll  give  you  a  leatherin 
that  won't  be  for  the  good  o'  your  health 
— throth  for  three  sthniws  tliis  minit 
I'd  lave  you  that  your  own  mother 
wouldnt  know  you  with  the  lickui'  I'd 


give  you  ;  but  I  scom  your  dirty  insi- 
niuation ;  no  man  ever  seen  Barny 
O'Reirdon  afeard  yet,  anyhow.  Howlci 
your  prate  I  tell  you,  and  look  up  to 
your  betthers.  What  do  you  know  iv 
navigation — may  be  you  think  it's  as 
aizy  for  to  sail  an  a  voyage  as  to  go  a 
start  fishin,"  and  Bamy  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  shore. 

The  next  day  passed,  without  the 
hooker  sailing,  and  Bamy  gave  a  most 
sufficient  reason  for  the  delay  by  declar- 
ing that  he  had  a  vramin'  given  him  in 
a  dhrame,  (glory  be  to  God,)  and  that 
it  was  given  to  him  to  undherstand, 
(undher  Heaven)  that  it  wouldn't  be 
looky,  that  day. 

Well,  the  next  day  vms  Friday  ;  and 
Bamy,  of  course,  would  not  sail  any 
more  than  any  other  sailor  who  could 
help  it,  on  this  unpropitious  day.  On 
Saturday,  however,  he  came,  runnings 
in  a  great  hurry  down  to  the  shore  and 
jumpmg  aboard,  he  gave  orders  to 
make  all  sail,  and  taking  the  helm  of 
the  hooker,  he  turned  h^  head  to  the 
sea,  and  soon  the  boat  was  cleaving  the 
blue  waters  with  a  vdocity  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  so  small  a  craft,  and  scarcely 
conceivable  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  speed  of  a  Kinsale  hooker. 

•*  Why  thin  you  tuk  the  notion 
mighty  suddUit,  Bamy,"  said  the  fisher- 
man next  in  authority  to  O^Reirdon,  tfft 
soon  as  the  bustle  of  getting  the  boat 
under  way  had  subsid^. 

**  Well,  I  hope  its  plazin'  to  you  at 
last,"  said  Bamy,  **  throth  one  'ud  think 
you  were  never  at  say  before  you  wor 
m  sitch  a  hurry  to  be  off;  as  ne^'&n- 
gled  a'most  as  a  child  with  a  play-toy." 

**  Well,"  said  the  other  of  fiamy's 
companions,  for  there  were  but  two 
with  him  in  the  boat,  "  I  was  thinkin' 
myself,  as  well  as  Jimmy,  that  we  lost 
two  fine  days  for  nothin',  and  we'd  be 
there  a'most,  may  be,  now,  if  we  sail'd 
three  days  agon. 

**  Don't  b'lieve  it,"  said  Bamy, 
emphatically.  •*  Now  don't  you  know 
yourself  that  there  is  some  days  that 
the  fish  won't  come  near  the  lines  at 
all,  and  that  we  might  as  well  be  castin' 
our  nets  an  the  dhry  land  as  in  the  say, 
for  all  we'll  catch,  if  we  start  an  an 
nnlooky  day,  and  sure  I  towld  you 
I  vras  waitin'  only  till  I  had  it  given 
to  me  to  undherstan'  that  it  was 
looky  to  sail,  and  I  go  bail  well  be 
there  sooner  than  if  we  started  three 
days  agon,  for  if  you  don't  start,  ^ith 
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good  lodi  before  you,  &ix  may  be  ifg 
never  at  all  to  the  end  o*  your  thrip 
youll  come." 

**  Well  there's  no  use  in  talkin'  about 
it  now,  anyhow,  but  when  do  you  expec' 
to  be  there  P* 

**  Why  you  see  we  must  wait  antil 
we  see  now  the  wind  is  like  to  howld 
an,  be&re  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to 
that." 

'*  But  you*re  sure  now,  Bamy,  that 
yon*re  up  to  the  coorse  yon  liare  to 
run." 

•*  See  now,  lay  me  alone  and  don't 
be  crass-^nestionin'  me— -tare  an  ouns 
do  you  think  me  sitch  a  bladdherang  as 
for  to  go  shuperinscribe  a  thing  I  wasn't 
aiquil  to  IT 

*'  No  ;  I  was  only  goin'  to  ax  yon 
what  coorse  you  wor  goin'  to  steer  V 

••  Youll  find  out  soon  enough  when 
we  get  there — and  so  I  bid  you  agin' 
lay  uie  alone — just  keep  your  toe  in 
vour  pump.  Sure  I'm  here  at  the 
helm,  and  a  woi^ht  an  my  mind,  and  its 
litter  for  you,  Jim,  to  mind  your  own 
business  and  lay  me  to  mind  mine  ; 
away  wid  you  there  and  be  handy,  haul 
taught  that  foresheet  there,  we  must  run 
close  an  the  mind ;  be  handy  boys  ; 
make  every  thing  dhraw." 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the 
hooker  soon  passed  to  windward  of  a 
ship  that  left  the  harbour  before  her, 
but  could  not  hold  on  a  wind  with  the 
same  tenacity  as  the  hooker,  whose 
Qualities  in  this  pe^liarity,  render 
tiiem  particularly  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied,  namely, 
pilot  and  fishing  boats. 

We  have  sud  a  ship  left  the  harbour 
before  the  hooker  had  set  sail,  and  it  is 
now  fitting  to  inlurm  the  reader  that 
Barny  had  contrived,  in  the  course  of 
bis  last  meeting  with  the  •*  long  sailor," 
to  ascertun  that  this  ship,  then  lying 
in  the  harbour,  was  going  to  the 
very  place  Barny  wanted  to  reach. — 
Bamy's  plan  of  action  was  decided  ujwn 
in  a  moment :  he  had  now  nothing  to 
do  but  to  watch  the  sailing  of  the  ship 
and  follow  in  her  course.  Here  was, 
at  once,  a  new  mode  of  navigation  dis- 
covered. 

The  stars,  twinkling  in  mysterious 
brightness,  through  the  silent  gloom 
of  night,  were  the  first  encouraging, 
because  visible  guides  to  the  adven- 
turous mariners  of  antiquity.  Since 
then,  the  sailor,  encouraged  by  a  bolder 
science,  relies  on  the  wucen  agency  of 


nature,  depending  on  the  fidelity  of  an 
atom  of  iron  to  the  mystic  law  that 
claims  its  homage  in  the  north.  This 
is  one  refinement  of  science  upon 
another.  But  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  Barny  CKReirdon's  philosophy  can- 
not be  too  much  admired.  To  follow 
the  ship  that  is  going  to  the  same  place. 
Is  not  this  navigation  made  easy  ? 

But  Barny,  like  many  a  great  roan 
before  him,  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of 
how  much  credit  he  was  entitled  to  for 
his  invention,  for  he  did  not  divulge  to 
his  companions  the  originality  of  his 
proceeding ;  he  wished  them  to  believe 
nc  was  only  proceeding  in  the  com- 
monplace manner,  and  had  no  ambition 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  happy  pro- 
jector of  so  simple  a  practice. 

For  this  purpose  he  went  to  wind- 
ward of  the  ship  and  then  fell  off  again, 
allowing  her  to  pass  him,  as  he  did  not 
wish  even  those  on  board  the  ship  to 
suppose  he  was  following  in  their  wake, 
for  Barny,  like  all  people  that  are  quite 
full  of  one  scheme,  ancl  lancy  every  body 
is  watching  them,  dreaded  lest  any  one 
should  fathom  his  motives.  All  that 
day  Barny  held  on  the  same  course  as 
his  leader,  keeping  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, however,  **  for  fear  'twould  look 
like  dodging  her,"  as  he  said  to  him^lf, 
but  as  night -closed  in,  so  closed  in 
Barny  with  the  ship,  and  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  that  she  should  not  give  him 
the  sHpin  the  dark.  The  next  morning 
dawned,  and  found  the  hooker  and  ship 
companions  still;  and  thus  matters 
proceeded  for  four  days,  during  the 
entire  of  which  time  they  had  not  seen 
land  since  their  first  losing  sight  of  it, 
although  the  weather  was  clear. 

"  By  my  sowl,"  thought  Bartiy, 
^  the  channel  must  be  mighty  wide 
in  these  parts,  and  for  the  last  day 
or  so  we've  been  goin'  purtv  free 
with  a  flowin'  sheet,  and  I  wondher  we 
are'nt  closin'  in  wid  the  shore  by  this 
time  ;  or  may  be  if  s  farther  off  than  I 
thought  it  was."  His  companions,  too, 
began  to  question  iJamy  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  their  queries  he  \>resented 
an  impenetrable  front  of  composure, 
and  said,  *•  it  was  always  the  best  j)lan 
to  keep  a  good  bowld  offin'."  In  two 
days  more,  nowever,  the  weather  began 
to  be  sensibly  warmer,  and  Barny  and 
his  companions  remarked  that  it  was 
"goin'  to  be  the  finest  sayson — God 
bless  it — that  ever  kem  out  o'the  skies 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  maybe  it's 
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the  whate  woi^dn't  be  beautiftiU  tad  a 
great  plenty  of  it."  It  was  at  the  end 
of  a  week  that  the  ship  which  Bamy 
had  hitherto  kept  a-head  of  him,  shewed 
ayinptoms  of  bearing  down  upon  him* 
as  he  thought,  and,  sure  enough,  she 
did,  and  Barny  began  to  conjecture 
what  the  deuce  the  ship  conid  want 
with  him,  and  commenced  inyenting 
answers  to  the  questions  he  thought  it 
possible  might  be  put  to  him  in  case 
the  ship  spoke  hinit  He  was  soon  put 
out  of  suspense  by  being  hailed  and 
ordered  to  run  undar  her  lee,  and  the 
Captain,  looking  over  the  quarter, 
asked  Barny  where  he  was  going  ? 

^  Fmth  then  Tm  goin'  an  my  busi* 
ness,**  said  Barny. 

**  But  where  r  said  the  Captain. 

**  Why  sure  an  it's  no  raatther  where 
a  poor  man  like  me  id  be  goin,"  said 
Barny. 

**  Only  Pm  curious  to  know  what  the 
deuce  youv'e  been  following  my  ship 
for»  for  the  last  week  f 

**  Follyin*  your  ship !— Why  thin, 
blur  an  agers,  do  you  think  it's  foUyin' 
yiz  I  am  '?* 

**  It's  very  like  it,"  said  the  Ci^ptain. 

**  Why,  did  two  people  niyer  thravel 
the  same  road  before  r 

**  I  don't  say  they  did'nt ;  but  there's 
a  great  difference  between  a  ship  of 
700  tons  and  a  hooker." 

«<  Oh  as  for  that  matther  "  said  Barny, 
**  the  same  high  road  sarves  a  coach 
and  four  and  a  low-back  car  i  the  thrar 
vellin'  tinker  an'  a  l(H^i  a'  horseback." 

**  Thatis  very  true,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  but  the  cases  are  not  the  same,  Padd^, 
and  I  can't  conceive  what  the  devil 
brings  you  here. 

**  And  who  ax'd  you  to  oonsay  ve  any 
thinff  about  it  ?"  asked  Barny  somewhat 
sturdily. 

**  D--n  me  if  I  can  imagine  what 
you're  about,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the 
Captain,  **  and  my  own  notion  is,  that 
you  don't  know  where  the  d — 1  you're 
going  yourself. 

**  O  baiikenhmr  said  Barny  with 
a  laiwh  of  derision. 

••  Why  then  do  you  olyect  to  tell  ?" 
said  the  Captain. 

**  Arrah  sure,  Captam,  an'  don't  you 
know  that  sometimes  vessels  is  bound 
to  sail  undher  saycret  ordhers  ?"  said 
Barny,  endeavouring  to  foil  the  ques- 
tion by  badinage. 

There  was  a  universal  laugh  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship  at  the  idea  of  a  fishing 


boat  flailing  under  seeret  orden  ;  foT> 
by  thia  time,  the  whole  hroadside  of  the 
vessel  was  crowded  wHh  grinning 
mouths  and  wondering  eyes  at  Barny 
and  his  boat 

**  Oh,  its  a  thrifle  makes  fods  laugh," 
said  Barny. 

<*  Take  care,  my  fine  fellow,  that 
you  don't  be  lai4rhingatthe  wrong  side 
of  your  mouth  before  long,  for  I've  a 
notion  that  you're  cursedly  in  the 
wrong  box,  as  cunning  a  fellow  as  yon 
think  yourself.  D — n  your  stupid  liead 
can*t  you  tell  what  brings  yon  here? 

**  Why  thin,  by  gor  one  id  think  the 
whole  say  belonged  to  you,  you're  so 
mighty  bowld  in  axin  questions  an  it. 
Wny  tare  an  ouns,  sure  I've  as  much  right 
to  be  here  as  you,  though  I  haven't 
as  big  a  ship  nor  as  fine  a  coat — but 
maybe  I  can  take  as  good  sulin'  out  o' 
the  one  and  has  as  bowld  a  heart 
under  th'  other." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  Captain,  **  I 
see  there's  no  use  in  talking  to  you,  so 
goto  the  d — 1  your  own  way."  And 
away  bore  the  ship,  leaving  Barny  in 
indignation  and  his  companions  in 
wonder. 

**  An  why  wouldn't  you  tell  him?" 
said  they  to  Barny. 

•*  Why,  don't  you  see,"  said  Barny, 
whose  object  was  now  to  blind  them, 
**  don't  vou  see,  how  do  I  know  but 
maybe  be  might  be  goin'  to  the  same 
place  himself,  and  maybe  has  a  cargo 
of  scalpeens  as  yell  as  ua^  and  wants  to 
get  before  us  there." 

*•  Thrue  for  you,  Barny,"  said  they. 
**  By  dad  you're  right"  And  their 
enouiries  being  satisfied,  the  day  passed 
as  rormer  ones  had  done,  in  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  ship. 

In  four  days  more,  however,  the  pro- 
vbions  in  the  hooker  began  to  fail,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  soaipeens  for  sustenance,  and  Banw 
then  got  seriously  uneasy  at  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  still  likely  greater 
length,  for  anything  he  could  see  to  the 
contrary,  and  urged  at  last  by  his  own 
alarms  and  those  of  his  companions,  he 
was  enabled,  as  the  wind  was  light,  to 
gain  on  the  ship,  and  when  he  found 
hunself  alongside,  he  demanded  a  par- 
ley with  the  Captain. 

The  Captain,  on  hearing  that  the 
**  hardy  hooker,"  as  she  got  christened, 
was  under  his  lee,  came  on  deck,  and  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  Barny  cried  out — 

**  Why  thui,  blur  an  agers,  Captaiu 
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An  -^n  knew  yomsexf 
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dear,  do  yo«  exjpec'  to  be  Uiere  soon?*  **'Wlinr, tliin»yo<ir  lM)Dpr,to^  God's 

«*  Where  *r^  said  the  Captaiu.  thrath,  I  heerd  you  wor  goin^tAirrr,  an 

**  Oh,    you   know   yourself,*   said  as  I  wanted  to  go  there  too,  I  thought 

Barny.  I  couldn't  do  better  nor  to  foUy  a 

**  it's  well  for  me  I  do,"  said  the  knowledgable  gintleman  like  yourself. 

Captain.  and  save  myseu  the  thvouble  iv  findin' 

•*  Throe  for  yon  indeed,  your  honor,*  it  out," 

said  B»rny,in  his  most  insinuating  tone.  **  And  where  do  you  think  I  am 

**  but  whm  will  you  be  at  the  ind  o*  goinff  ?"  said  the  Captidn. 

your  vojrage.  Captain  jewel  T  **  w  hy,  thin,"  said  Barny,  **  Isn't  it 

*  I  dare  say  in  about  three  monthsy"  to  Fingal  T 

said  the  Captain.  "*■  No,"  said  the   Captain,  "<  'tis  to 

••  Oh,    Holy    Mother  !*   ejaculated  Bengal.'' 

Barny,     **  three    months — arrah    it's  *•  Oh  f  Gog's  blakey  !*  ssud  Barny, 

jokin  you  are  Captain  dear,  and  only  **  Whatll  I  do  now  at  all  at  all  ?" 
warn  to  freken  me." 

**  How  should  I  frighten  you  ?"  asked  (End  of  Chap.  I.) 
the  Captain, 
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The  Indians  report  that  the  Inca  Viraeocha  was  the  author  of  the  prophecy 
which  foretold  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  Rings  of  Peru.  In  effect  it  would  appear  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  one  of  his  descendants,  supposed  to  have 
obtained  illegal  possession  of  the  throne,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
the  destruction  of  its  idolatry,  and  finally,  its  total  subversion  by  the  Spanish  army 
under  Pi9arro. 

*•  Why  amid  scenes  where  desolation  reigns, 

Has  thus  my  fancy  chosen  to  abide  ? 
Oh !  not  that  brighter  visions  it  disdidns. 

At  whose  departure  it  so  ofl  has  sigh'd  ; 
Nor  yet  that  in  the  stores  ol  memory 

It  cannot  find  some  dear  remembeT^d  joys. 
Whose  sweetness,  transient  howsoe'er  it  be. 

Leaves  a  faint  trace  oblivion  ne'er  destroys. 
I  fear  me  that  the  shade  which  sorrow  flings 

Around  each  thought  and  feeling  of  my  breast. 
And  the  disquietude  of  heart  that  springs 

From  losinsr  all  with  which  its  hopes  were  blest ; 
'Tis  this  which  colours  with  such  sombre  guise. 

As  clouds  the  spirit  in  its  niffht  of  care, 
The  images  that  to  my  fancy  nse, 

And  tints  my  strain  with  the  sad  hues  they  wear. 

How  beautiful  the  mild  and  pearly  Ught 

That  robes  at  moon-rise  the  autumnal  sky, 
Softer  than  summer's  noon,  yet  scarce  less  bright, 

And  fraught  with  sweet,  tho'  pensive  reverie. 
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Morning  18  graiijl,  when  the  unclotided  snn 
Spans  the  great  arch  of  Heav'a  with  golden  ray. 

But  night  is  lovely,  when  her  lamp  has  won 
The  wide  dominions^of  declining  day. 

For  then,  beneath  the  8tar-enamell*d  sphere. 

There  reigns  around  a  stillness  of  repose 
That  calms  the  troubled  soul,  and  checRs  the  tear. 

When  with  the  tide  of  grief  the  heart  o'erflows. 

And  o*er  the  hills  and  valley  of  Yukay,* 

Moonlight  b  spreading  now  a  silvery  veil. 
While  the  sweet  warble  of  her  roundelay 

Betrays  the  wooing  of  the  nightingale. 

The  genUe  airs,  how  balmily  the^  breathe. 
Rifling  their  odours  from  the  hagrant  flowers. 

Whose  opening  buds  their  mingled  incense  wreathe 
Around  the  loveliest  of  Indum  bowers. 

The  marble  p^t,  the  erer-verdant  grove, 

The  winding  river,  and  the  sparkling  rill-^ 
What  fiur  domains  for  the  aboae  of  love, 

Ev'n  in  their  ruin  how  enchanting  still. 

Yet  some  there  are  o*er  whom  such  spells 

Can  exercise  no  influence  ; 
Those  in  whose  inmost  soul  there  dwells 

Some  latent  anguish,  so  intense, 
That  beauties  of  uie  earth  and  air. 
However  rich  the  dyes  they  wear, 
Are  either  pass'd  uimeedea  by. 
Or  if  regarded,  with  a  sigh. 
Waking  the  chords  of  memory. 
To  breathe  in  moumful  unison. 
With  strains  of  joy  for  ever  gone. 
Ev'n  thus  was  all  the  magic  thrown 

Around  this  fidr.roinantic  spot, 
Lost  upon  one— and  such  alone 

Had  seen  its  charms,  and  felt  them  not. 
But  lighUy  as  we  prize  the  gold, 

From  whence  unseen  the  jewel  fell. 
And  sadly  rather  we  behold 

What  minds  us  of  our  loss  too  well ; 
So  from  the  valley  of  Yukay 
When  once  its  *  pride'  was  borne  away, 

Lightiy  reck*d,Aza  then,  if  all 
Its  moonlil  groves,  and  rill  and  river, 

Were  shrouded  in  the  gloomy  pall 
That  hides  his  heart  from  hope  for  ever. 

'Twas  here,  amid  its  blooming  bowers. 
That  Aza  first  his  Ziiia  met  ; 

Oh !  (oT  beyond  all  afler  hours. 
And  one  we  cannot  e*er  forget. 


*  «  The  valley  of  Yukay  is  the  most  delightful  spot  in  all  Peru  ;  having  for  that 
reason  been  chosen  by  all  the  kings  from  the  time  of  Manco  Capac,  (the  first  Inca,) 
aii  their  place  of  recreation,  to  which  they  retired  often  to  divert  themselves,  by  a 
temporary  relief,  from  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  government."— Rycaut. 
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Whai  fint  jawng  Beutfs  ardesB  tone 

Faltdrs  responsive  to  our  own ; 

When  in  the  eyes  we  read  confeM'd 

The  tender  tumult  of  the  bnrast, 

When  by  the  oft-repeated  sigh. 

The  words  that  in  the  effort  die, 
Affection's  voice  too  weak  appears 

To  check  each  wild  emotion's  rush. 
And  feeling  speaks  by  symbol-tears. 

And  its  mute  oracie,  a  blush. 
They  met^M^nld  Aza*^  glances  &il 
To  pierce  the  texture  of  her  veil. 
That  scarce  conceal'd,  so  findy  wove. 
Her  mild  blue  eyes  tJkeX  beam  d  wil^  love. 
Fair  Zilia,  well  thy  witching  form 
The  boBom^  fondest  hopes  t^uld  warm  ; 
For  never  had  thy  Deity 
A  lovelier  worshipper  than  thee, 
The  soul  of  grace  and  symmetry. 
Nor  ever  yet  more  faultless  gem 

Were  gathered  from  its  native  piine. 
To  deck  an  Inca's  diadem. 

Than  Zilia  was  each  thought  of  thine. 
Alas !  that  fate  should  seldom  bless 
Those  hearts  that  cannot  love  the  less» 

Tho*  doom'd  to  be  divided  here, 
And  wander  thro'  life's  wilderness 

Perchance  for  many  a  weary  year; 
Consign'd  to  that  sad  solitude 

Which  the  despairing  ever  feel. 
Whose  grief  is  every  hour  renew'd. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time  to  hea]» 
Who  ofl  upon  his  rapid  winp;s 
The  balm  of  consolation  bnngs. 
In  sooth  it  is  a  deadly  blow, 
And  moum'd  with  many  a  shade  of  woe. 
When  first  the  young  and  ardent  breast 
With  one  dear  object  is  impress'd. 
And  when  its  cherish'd  hopes  are  wreck'd 
By  cold  unkindness  and  neglect ; 

But  deeper  and  more  deadly  fiijr. 
Comes  destiny's  rude  shock  to  sever 

Two  love-bnk'd  spirits,  and  to  mar 
Their  peace  and  happiness  for  ever. 

Thus  bright  and  brief  was  Aza's  dream 
Of  transport  in  his  love  requited. 

Transient  as  the  electric  beam 
That  dies  upon  the  gloom  it  lighted. 

The  giance  of  an  unhallowed  eye, 

Practis'd  in  wiliest  treachery,* 

Saw  but  to  covet  this  fidr  flower 

Blooming  within  its  native  bower » 
And  now  wro'  her  deserted  home, 

For  Zilia  dwells  no  longer  there. 
In  vain,  alas !  may  Aza  roam. 

He  seeks  for  hope,  and  meets  despair. 
Ob !  that  the  breast  should  e'er  be  steel'd 

Against  another's  agony. 
Or  keep  the  fount  o&teeling  seal'd, 

Lest  aught  its  flow  sb^vld  profit  by ; 
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That  there  vt^  kcarti,  ofer  which  the  d£w8 

Of  pity  ever  tbiiiI  j  fiM* 
Whose  cold  unktncnetB  can  refuse 

To  hear  the  voice  of  sorrow's  calL 
Tlie  tender  tear,  the  swelling  sigh 
A^i^e  in  such  no  sympathy  ; 

Nay,  it  has  erer  been  the  pride 
Of  those  whose  barren  souls  within 

Love  never  liv*dt  or  early  died. 
To  thwart  the  bliss  they  cannot  win ; 

And  thus  the  dark  Hnasear  bore 
Afar  from  all  her  heait  held  dear. 

The  maiden  in  whose  ejrcs  he  woro 
A  form  of  loathing  and  of  fear. 

Now  In  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
As  priestess  of  its  splendid  shrine. 

Dwells  2Hlia — but  how  dimlv  on 
Her  spirit's  gloora  its  glories  shine ; 

In  sooth  they  could  but  ill  accord 
With  her  distracted  feelings  now, 

Woo'd  by  a  tyrant  she  abhorr'd, 
And  urged  to  break  her  first  fond  vow. 

And  must  she  to  such  bidding  yield? 

Will  not  her  Idofs  altar  shield 

Its  fairest  virgin-worshipper  ? 

Alas  I  its  laws  have  destin'd  her, 

Chief  of  her  train,  and  none  beside, 

•To  be  the  reiffning  Inca's  bride. 
As  the  bright  bird  of  Paradise, 

If  once  upon  the  earth  it  light. 
Can  ne'er  agsdn  have  power  to  rise. 

And  wing  to  Heaven  its  airy  flight. 
Thus  Zilia,  can  thy  hopes  no  more 

Beyond  thy  gorgeous  dongeon  soar  ; 
Hnascar  claims  thee  for  bis  o^n. 
And  never  yet  on  fCozco's  throne 
A  sovereign  of  its  region  sate. 
In  vice  and  crime  so  obdurate. 
Ere  justly,  tho*  too  late,  he  fell 
By  one  who  track'd  his  purpose  well. 

The  loud  JHayin  had  ceased — no  more 

In  measured  interval. 
Upon  the  temple's  marble  floor 

The  sylph-like  footsteps  fall. 
Both  song  and  dance  are  o  er,  till  night 
Come  to  demand  the  vesper  rite. 


*  Aooording  to  the  Penman  code  of  laws  respecting  theur  religions  r%hts  and 
ceremonies,  i&  Inca  had  the  sffKiintment  of  the  Chief  PrieiCess  of  ue  temple,  who 
was  obliged  to  become  also  the  Inca*s  wife. 

f  Cotto  was  the  imperial  city  of  Pern,  in  the  midst  of  which  upon  a  loftf  emi* 
nence  was  built  the  celebrated  Tea^  of  the  Snn,  oonmumding  an  extensive  prospect 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

f  All  their  songs  were  paneffyrics  in  praise  of  the  Snn,  and  called  Haylli,  t.e. 
triumph,  with  these  they  intennixed  the  quick  and  acute  sayingi  of  discreel  loven^ 
eomniencing  and  conclnjiog  every  staaa  with  the  word  UayUi«--.Rycaat. 
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nere  was  in  a  g9(M  poitieo» 

Where  many  agparkKng  Ibimtatn  playVi, 
Cooling  the  awtrj  wmMBj  glow» 

And  lending  freahnesa  to  the  ahade  ; 
Where  round  each  poiiah'd  ahaftentwi^d. 
The  aweetest  flowexa  their  balm  cooibia'd. 
And  ahed  thro'  the  ambroaial  air . 
Such  Tolnm'd  firagfaaoe*  and  aa  lare. 
That  the  enchanted  aonl  and  aenae 
Both  apell-bound  b^  ita  influence. 
And  \mipt  in  a  dehoioua  dream 
Of  present  joya,  might  abnoat  deem 
The  lovely  scene  no  eaithly  apheie» 
But  a  celeitial  blooming  hi^e. 

Valliea  and  hills  the  gazer's  eye 
Sees  chequer'd  with  tl^r  Taried  hues. 

The  glen,  the  rock's  rude  canopy, 
The  river,  which  the  Heav'n  imbues 

Deep  with  its  sapphire  Unts — all  blend 

To  bless  the  sight,  'till  it  extend 

To  that  high  cuff,  whose  sumnvt  first 

Catches  the  morning's  rosv  buist, 

Illumln'd.as  if  showers  of  gold 

Over  its  rugged  sides  were  roll'd  ; 

Now  in  the  noon-tide's  calm  repose. 

Its  aerial  peak  no  long^  glows. 

But  terminates  the  distant  view 

With  softest  dyes  of  mountain  blue. 
Here  lowly  now  at  Zilia's  feet 

Is  suppuant  Huaacar  kneeling; 
Nor  can  she  thus  his  glances  meet 

Without  a  chill  thro'  every  feeling; 
And  while  her  hand  is  in  his  grasp. 

Such  horror  thro'  her  senses  crept. 
As  when  one  wakens,  whom  the  asp 

Had  stui^  and  poison'd  as  she  slept. 
Wakens  to  die. — The  Inca  still 
Swerved  not  from  his  unholy  will. 

*<  Dear  Zilia,  if  my  tongue  oould  dare 

Essay  to  tell  thee  all  I  feel 
In  my  fond  heart — but  buried  there 

Must  lie,  what  words. can  ne'er  rereal. 
Love  is  too  trite — ^too  cold  a  name. 

And  hi  too  feeble  to  express 
The  vestal  nature  of  the  flame. 

Kindled  by  ^outh  and  love&ieas. 
Believe  me,  nune  is  not  a  aoul 

That,  like  the  wind4iarp's  fitful  strain. 
As  each  wild  gmh  may  o'er  it  roll, 

Sighs,  and  is  silent  soon  agun. 
No-— since  tl^  voice's  gentle  tone 

Fell  first  on  my  deliahted  ear, 
I  heard  but  this,  and  this  alone 

Waa  all  I  ever  long'd  to  hear. 
Now  by  this  ahar*  <»  the  atacr 


•  Round  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  were  Ave  diambera  or  cloisterB,  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Star  Venns,  called  Chasca;  it  was  named,  also,  the  Page  of  the 
Sun,  because  it  appeared  to  attend  the  rising  and  setting  of  their  deity ;  the  walls  of 
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That  waits  opon  our  daty, 
And  heralds  his  approach  alar, 

I  swear  me  ever  tine  to  thee ; 
1*11  share  with  thee  my  kingdom's  throne  ; 
Affection's  sway  is  all  thine  own. 
Oh !  let  me  prove  how  dear  I  prize 
The  spells  that  sparkle  in  those  eyes, 
And  apeak  thee  to  my  raptur'd  view 
The  brightest  jewel  of  Peru." 

"  Huascar,  were  thy  realms  so  wide 

That  all  were  thine  'neath  India's  sun, 
And  were  my  heart  all  hope  denied 

Of  meeting  whom  it  dotes  apon, 
I  would  not  be  a  murderers  bride ; 

Start  not — thy  will  was  never  done. 
Tho'  mad  ambition,  leagued  with  hate, 
Doom'd  Aza  to  an  early  fate ; 
And  a  false  Inca  seized  the  throne 
He  hoped  that  bloodshed  made  his  own^ 
Usurper  I    Aza  lives.     I  see 
The  darkening  of  thy  frown  on  me ; 
It  cannot  shake  my  constancy. 

Couid'st  thou  then  deem  a  woman's  love, 
(Oh !  few  there  are  who  love  like  her,) 

As  frail  and  perishably  wove 
As  webs  of  filmy  gossamer  ? 

Or  that  'tb  like  the  fragile  flower 

That  blooms  and  dies  within  an  hour  ? 
No— 'tis  a  fond  fidelity, 

That  bids  us  still  more  firmly  cKng 
To  those  we  love,  when  grief  may  be 

At  hand,  and  hope  is  on  the  wing. 
'Tis  in  the  season  of  despair. 
When  all  around  appears  to  wear 

The  shadows  of  the  spirits  gloom. 
Oh  !  it  is  then  that  woman's  love 

Glows  like  a  sun*4tky,  to  illume 
The  darkest  clouds  it  beams  above, 

And  change  them  from  the  hues  of  night 

To  dyes  of  gold  and  rosy  light. 
It  is  the  Halcyon's  magic  wing, 

That  waving  o'er  life's  troubled  deep. 
Calms  the  wild  billow's  stormy  spring, 

And  lulls  its  restlessness  to  sleep. 
Then  cease  to  think  that  thrones  could  buy 
The  feeting  that  can  death  defy. 
Nay,  court  its  worst  of  horrors  ere 
The  stain  of  falsehood  it  would  wear." 

**  What !  mock  me  thtls,"  Huascar  cried, 
**  Since  vainly  was  thy  pity  tried, 
I  shall  essay  what  power  can  do 
With  thee,  and  with  thy  minion  too. 


this  chamber  were  plated  with  silver,  and  the  roof  painted  like  a  starry  sky ;  the 
remaining  were  consecrated  to  the  Moony  the  Rainbow,  &c.  and  furnished  with  ap. 
propriato  decorations. 
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Tboo  art  alreMly  nine.  For  liiln. 
Ere  in  the  ifcst  the  day  grow  <fo. 
So  strict  a  search  — — * 

The  threat  was  vain  ; 
By  Aza's  hand  the  tyrant  ftdls, 

And  the  tnie  Inca  holds  his  reign 
Once  more  within  his  iather^s  halls ; 
And  now  at  length  was  Zilia  hlest  ? 
Alas !  she  was  not  doom'd  for  rest. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Where  once  the  snn's  great  temple  stood. 
Its  ruins  cover  many  a  rood ; 

The  shattered  arch,  the  prostrate  shaft, 
Bear  tokens  of  a  long  decay ; 

The  bahn  its  gardens  uied  to  waft. 
The  freshness  of  its  fountains**  play, 
All,  all,  long  since  have  pass'd  away. 

And  he  who  wanders  o'er  the  wreck 
Thos  wrought  by  violence  and  thne. 

Can  scarce  the  tears  of  pi^  check 
For  an  enslaved  yet  lovely  clime. 

Legends  rehearse  the  havoc  made 

By  the  revei^efni  Spanish  bhide. 
And  ages  shall  record  the  story 

Of  the  last  Inca  and  his  bride; 
Scarce  wedded,  ere  thi^ir  temple's  glory 

Sank  to  the  ruin,  where  they  died. 


WRITERS  ON  IRISH  CHARACTER.t 

The  subject  of  Irish  wit,  to  uk  the  and  the  number  of  adventurers  in  this 
words  of  one  of  its  happiest  illustrators,  spedes  of  writing  has  been  proportion- 
is  one  ^  which  dilates  the  heart  of  every  ally  great,  as  there  is  no  people  whose 
true  Briton,  which  relaxes  his  muscles,  peculiarities  are  m<Nre  entertaining,  or 
however  rigid,  to  a  smile ;  which  opens  whose  humour,  though  frequently  deli- 
his  lips,  however  dosed,  to  conversap  cate  and  refined,  yet  b  often  of  that 
tion  ;  which  'frets  another^s  spleen  to  broad  and  intelligible  cast,  which  pleases 
cure  our  own,'  and  makes  even  the  the  polished  and  the  witty,  and  at  the 
angelic  part  of  creation  laugh  them-  same  time,  **  shakes  with  loud  laugh  the 
selves  mortal ;"  and  yet,  we  know  not  rude  and  duU."  Yet  the  numerous  fail- 
any  spedes  of  composition  in  which  a  ures  in  this  extensive  field  may  be  easily 
greater  number  of  writers  have  ^led,  traced  to  the  erroneous  estimate,  which 
than  in  that  of  delineating  the  Irish  writers  are  apt  to  form  of  the  distinguish- 
cfaaracter.  It  has  proved  the  Acroce-  ing  diaracteristics  of  districts  or  pro- 
raunian  promontory  to  many  a  daring  vinces  ;  they  seem  to  imagine,  that  the 
humourist,  who  has  made  shipwreck  of  sole  distinctions  of  these  portions  of  man- 
his  &nie  in  his  attempts  to  double  it ;  kind  arise  from  the  pronundation  of  par- 


*  Among  the  most  splendid  ommments  of  the  temple  were  five  fountains,  which 
ran  through  pipes  of  gold.  Gardlasso  da  Vega,  author  of  the  Royal  Commentaries 
of  Peru,  says,  that  in  bis  time  but  one  of  these  fountains  was  remaining,  which 
termed  the  garden  of  a  convent  with  water ;  an  unavailing  search  had  be^  made  for 
the  rest. 

f  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry—Second  Series,  3  vols.,— Wakeroan, 
Dublin,  1833. 
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ticnlar  words,  or  the  use  of  certain  idlom» 
atic  expressions,  and  they  sofipote,  that 
this  may  be  easily  marked  by  the  mode 
of  spelling  or  transforming  the  English 
language— 4he  Scotch  or  Welshman  is 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished, 
the  former,  if  his  conversion  be  embel- 
lished with  "  hout  awa  mon,**  **  deil  tak 
me,"  or  "  dinna  fash  your  thumb  ;*'  and 
the  latter,  if  he  make  such  a  transposition 
of  letters  as  shall  cause  his  langaage  to 
appear  ridiculous,  and  enrich  his  con- 
versation by  quotations  from  his  genea- 
logical tree,  tracing  his  pedigree  tmrough 
the  Ap-Jones  or  Ap-Snenkins,  to  some 
period  before  the  delude ;  but  such  are 
not  adequate  marks  of  the  varieties  of 
our  countrymen,  nor  are  provincial 
barbarisms  the  only  modes  <^  desigw 
nating  the  differences  between  one 
province  and  another;  there  are  cha- 
racteristics which  are  no  less  mark- 
ed, and  far  more  conclusive;  it  is  the 
moulding  of  the  thoughts,  the  spirit, 
not  the  letter  of  the  conversation, 
which  distinguishes  districts  and  marks 
the  peculiarities  oi  different  clans.  Yet 
though  this  be  true,  how  seldom  has  it 
been  observed  in  the  attempts  to  deli- 
neate Irish  character,  in  which  the 
difi^erence  is  more  strikingly  marked 
and  the  outline  more  ctistinctly  traced, 
than  in  any  other  race  of  people.  Tlie 
raierali^  of  writers  suppose  that  an 
Irishman  is  adequately  represented,  if 
he  be  named  Pat,  if  his  conversation  be 
overioaded  with  those  figures  of  speech 
commonly  called  Irish  Bulls,  and  en- 
riched by  the  Doric  embeltishments, 
**  arrah  my  jewd,  by 'my  shovl  and  St. 
Patrick,  or  '  by  the  holy  poker.'"  Such 
IS  the  Irishman,  as  rejiresented  by 
English  writers,  and  we  do  really  aver, 
that  it  would  be  as  true  to  nature,  if 
Paddy  was  figured  with  a  long  tail  and 
pair  of  wings. 

We  grant  that  an  Englishman  may 
suppose  such  to  be  an  Irishman,  and  we 
consequently  doubt  not  that  Colman's 
stupid  jokes  are  highly  esteemed  in 
England,  when  he  has,  gipsey4ike,  dis- 
gu^ed  them  with  a  *'purpureus  pannns," 
from  Paddy's  coat  of^many  colours  :  his 
Irish  bulls  are  merely  the  blunders  of 
stupidity,  unlike  that  of  the  yoimg  stu- 
dent who,  when  asked  of  his  progress, 
said,  **  1  shaU  soon  be  qualifiecl  to  prac- 
tice as  a  |>hysician,  lor  I  can  already 


core  aduld  f  they  contain  no  point,  no 
humour,  and  are  mere  commonplace 
blunders.  When  he  has  attempted  to 
be  witty,  in  his  Irbh  characters,  without 
the  assistance  of^i^iuA  blunders,  he  has 
coffipletdy  fiuled,  and  yet  his  success 
has  not  been  the  less  in  England ;  for 
Englishmen  cannot  appreciate,  incon- 
sequence of  not  understanding,  true 
Irish  humour,  which  depends  more  on 
the  drollery  of  a  turn  in  the  expression, 
the  readings  of  the  repartee,  or  the  mis- 
take as  much  designed  as  acddental, 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  wit  of  our  countrymen. 
Yet  we  forgive  him,  for  if  not  witty 
himself  he  has  been  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others,  and  the  parody  in  the  **  Rejected 
AddrcRMcs"  has  almost  for  this  reason 
made  us  excuse  the  dullness  of  its  arch- 
etype.* And  yet  the  Irish  bull  b  not  a 
**  beasr  of  peculiarly  Irish  origin,  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  shewn  in  her  ad- 
.mirable  essay,  nor  are  our  countrymen 
to  be  distinguished  by  its  exclusive  use. 
John  Bull  has  had  himself  a  numerous 
progeny,  but  like  the  elder  branches 
of  most  families,  they  are  pardoned, 
while  their  Irish  cousins  are  obliged  to 
be  the  scape-goats  (or  rather  (»lves), 
and  bear  the  sins  and  consequent  fla- 
gellation, of  their  more  fortunate  rela- 
tives. What  we  have  said  above 
of  the  *  Pic  Nic  poet"  applies  equally 
to  all  his  countrymen,  from  the  causes 
we  have  st«ite<{,  and  we  do  assert 
that  no  English  writer  has  pourtrayed, 
or  can  p>ourtray  Irish  chanuster ;  they 
have  tried  it  frequently,  and  their 
repeated  failures  s^uld  have  been  a 
sufficient  warning  to  them  to  abstain 
from  the  trial:  it  is  to  a  fellow- 
oountrywoman  we  owe  the  first  truly 
Irish  sketches — to  the  pen  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  may  be  attributed  the  first 
successful  pourtraiture  of  our  nation's 
peculiarities ;  but  it  is  only  its  harmless 
wit  or  amiable  foibles  she  has  attempted 
to  represent ;  she  describes  her  country- 
men as  seen  only  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  develope  the  good  points 
in  their  characters ;  and  though  the 
outlines  of  the  picture  are  most  true  to 
nature,  yet  by  omitting  the  dark  shad- 
ing, she  has  left  it  imperfect,  and  re- 
signed to  others  the  task  of  putting  in 
the  gloomy  back  ground,  which  though 
sombre  in  itself,  yet  serves  to  throw 


•  Vid.  Dbuey-lane  Hustings,  a  new  lialfpenny  ballad. 
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out  the  brighter  tiii&  in  the  pictitfe* 
uul  make  it  more  fiuthful  and  correcL 
In  the  same  way  the  author  of  Hyacinth 
CGauu  and  Honor  Ddany,  has  most 
correctly  repredented  the  manners  of 
our  countrymen ;  the  former  of  these 
is  in  its  way  perfect;  without  any  gf  the 
broad  and  extravagant  humour,  gene- 
rally considered  essential  to  the  perfeo- 
don  of  an  Irish  sketch,  he. has  by 
delicate  strokes  of  wit,  by  allusions  to 
particular  habits,  only  to  be  recognised 
by  oae  intimate  with  his  private  life, 
succeeded  in  placing  before  the  mind's 
eye  the  humble  Iriui  Cottager  telling 
hifl  simple  story,  like  **  Thady  in  Castle 
Rackrent  out  of  fece,**  without  having 
recourse  to  the  usual  straining  at  vulgar 
wit,  but  with  the  true  inbred  humour 
which  so  strikingly  characterizes  the 
lower  orders  of  Ireland. 

The  style  of  each  of  these  writers  is 
altogether  difierent  from  that  of  Mr. 
Lover,  to  whose  sketches  we  give  the 
greatest  praise,  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
the  more  hacknied  and  consequently 
the  more  difficult  task  of  sketching  the 
broad  intelligible  hamour  of  our  coun- 
try, and  sno^seded,  without  having  re- 
course to  coarse  vulgarity  or  worn-out 
provincialisms,  which  constitute  the  only 
title  of  the  generality  of  Irish  sketches 
— his  object  has  been  to  draw  carica- 
tures, and  though  in  his  sketch  the  fea^ 
tures  be  more  prominent,  or  the  outline 
more  strongly  marked,  yet  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  enough  of  the 
likeness  to  enable  us  at  once  to  identify 
the  original. 

We  must  pass  over  many  other  suc- 
cessful writers  on  this  subject,  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  the  book, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  author  of  which  we  would 
wish  to  introduce  our  readers,  if  they 
have,  not  the  pleasure  of  being  previa 
ously  acquainted  with  him,  through  the 
medium  of  the  first  series  of  Traits  and 
Stories. 

Mr.  Carleton  combines  in  himself  all 
the  requisites  for  this  species  of  writing, 
he  has  lived  in  the  country,  the  man- 
ners of  whose  people  he  undertakes  to  . 
describe,  until  he  has  completely  iden- 
tified himself  with  their  reelings  and 
lai^^uage ;  a  close  observer,  of  keen  and 
discriminating  judgment,  he  has  most 
happily  seized  on  the  peculiarities,  and 
given  personality  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  he  describes,  his  stories  are  tn- 
te$ufffy  Irish,  and  combine  all  the  ex- 
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cdlenoies  of  the  best  writers  on  Irish 
character — he  has  not  sought  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  a  whole  nation,  but 
has  pourtniyed  the  characters  of  a  par- 
ticular province.  His  opportumtief 
have  been  peculiarly  &vourable,  and 
afforded  him  fiu;ilities  for  observing  the 
varioHS  features  of  character  in  the  most 
truly  Irish  portion  of  the  country,  and 
he  has  been  successful  in  representing 
his  fellow-coutrymen  in  all  the  circum- 
stances best  adapted  for  developing  their 
peculiarities  eitner  as  the  unwary  dupes 
of  a  powerful  superstition,  or  the 
thoughtless  associates  of  the  midnight 
lawgiver ;  in  this  he  has  effected  wnat 
Miss  Edgeworth  omitted,  her  ol^ect 
was,  without  perverting  truth,  to  put 
fonarard  all  the  amiable  and  ezcelleat 
points  in  the  Iritth  character,  but  Mr. 
Carkton  has  not  only.&ithfully  repre- 
sented them  under  the  most  fevourable 
aspects,  but  also  shewn  to  us  whi^t  they 
have  become  from  oppression,  from 
habits  of  insubordination,  unchecked, 
if  not  encouraged,  and  from  their  beii^ 
so  often  obligeid  to  become  the  submis- 
sive engines  of  deep-laid  conspiracy. 
In  representing  them  under  .the  last  of 
these  characters,  he  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, he  seems  to  have  felt  with  them, 
and  for  them;  and  to  have  entered  aa 
fully  into  their  feelings,  as  it  was  possi- 
ble a  mere  spectator  could  do.  Yet  in 
this  portion  of  bis  task  he  has  stiJl 
shewn  himself  zealous  for  his  country's 
honor,  and  without  compromising  truth, 
extenuated  their  crimes,  by  dewing 
that  they  are  the  results  of  feelings 
wrought  to  the  perpetration  of  crime 
by  the  priest  or  demagogue,  or  of  igno- 
rance worked  on  by  the  undue  influence 
of  both,  to  seek  for  vengeance  on  those 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  their  enemies, 
or  the  opponents  of  their  own  legis- 
lation. In  fact  no  one  can  read  his 
books  without  being  satisfied  that  the 
great  want  in  Ireland  is  education,  and 
so  much  proselytism  as  will  render  its 
people  more  independent  of  superstition 
and  political  prejudice,  to  whicn  all  their 
errors  may  ultimately  be  traced. 

The  first  story  in  this  series  may 
seem  partly  to  contradict  what  is  here 
laid  down,  respecting  the  primary 
causes  of  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
misguided  peasantry,  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  of  the  two  principal 
actors,  although  they  are  not  both  un- 
der similar  influence,  yet  the  one  b  the 
passive  instrument  of  his  religious  ad- 
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yisers,  and  the  other  has  been  m  the 
first  instance  the  dupe  of  a  whileboj 
party,  of  whose  proceedings  tlie  priest 
IS  cognizant.  We  would  gladly  give 
an  analysis  of  this  story,  but  we  prefer 
referring  our  readers  to  the  book  it^ 
self  rather  than  mar  their  pleasure  by 
an  unsatisfactory  abstract.  We  will, 
however,  make  one  quotation,  from  the 
similarity  between  it  and  the  scene  in 
the  •*  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  where  a  sup- 
posed murderer  is  obliged  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  touching  me  body  of  his 
suspected  victim  ;*  and  we  do  this, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  invidious  com- 
parison, but  to  shew  the  power  of  our 
author,  even  when  matched  against  the 
Corypheeus  of  romantic  fiction;  no  ac- 
cusation of  plagiarism  can  be  brought 
against  Mr.  Cuieton,  as  we  know  of 
cases  in  Ireland,  where  an  appeal  to  this 
ordeal  has  been  had  recourse  to.  We 
will  pre&ce  our  quotation  by  merely 
observing  that  Frank  M'Kenna  is  the 
individual  suspected  of  having  murdered 
Reillaghan. 

"  Now,  neighbours,''  said  Darby, 
**  hould  your  tongues,  till  I  ask  Frank 
M*Kenna  a  question  or  two.  Frank 
M'Kenna,  as  you  hope  to  meet  God  at 
judgment,  dkd  you  take  his  life  thaf s 
lying  a  corpse  before  us  ?" 

"^  I  did  not;'  replied  M*Kenna  ;  **  I 
eould  clear  myself  on  all  the  books  in 
Europe,  that  he  met  his  death  as  I  tould 
yees ;  an'  more  than  that,"  he  added, 
dropping  upon  his  knees,  anil  uncover- 
ing his  head,  **  may  I  die  tuidout  priest 
or  prefer — widout  helpj  hope,  or  happi- 

neUy  UPON  THE  SPOT  WHERE  HE'S  NOW 


right,  if  the  blood  of  him's  not  on  you. 
But  there's  one  thing  more  to  be  done : 
vrill  you  walk  over  undher  the  eye  of 
God,  an'  touch  the  corpse.  Hould 
back  neighbours,  an'  let  him  come  over 


alone:  I  an*  Owen  Reillaghan  will 
stand  here  wid  the  lights  to  see  if  the 
corpse  bleeds." 

'<  Give  me  a  light,"  said  M'Kenna's 
father,  "my  son  must  get  &ir  play, 
any  way :  I  must  be  a  witness  mysdf 
to  it,  an'  will  too." 

**  It's  but  rasonable,"  said  Owen  Reil- 
lagban ;  '*  come  over  beside  Darby  and 
myself :  I'm  willin'  that  your  son  should 
stand  or  &11  by  what  will  happen." 

Frank's  father  with  a  ti^er  in  his 
hand,  immediately  went,  with  a  pale 
face  and  tremblixig  steps,  to  the  place 
appointed  for  him  beside  the  corpse, 
wnere  he  took  his  stand. 

When  young  M*Kenna  heard  Dar- 
by's last  question,  he  seemed  as  if 
seized  by  an  inward  spasm  :  the  start 
which  he  gave,  and  nis  gas^nngs  for 
breath  were  visible  to  all  present  Had 
he  seen  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man 
before  him,  his  horror  could  not  have 
been  greater ;  for  this  ceremony  had 
been  considered  a  most  decided  test  in 
cases  of  suspicion  of  murder — an  or- 
deal, indeed,  to  which  few  murderers 
wished  to  submit  themselves.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  we  may  observe,  that 
Darby's  knowledge  of  the  young  man's 
character  was  correct :  with  all  his 
crimes  he  was  weak-minded  and  super- 
stitious. He  stood  silent  for  some 
time  after  the  ordeal  had  been  proposed 
to  him ;  his  hair  became  literally  erect 
with  the  dread  of  this  formidable  scru- 
tiny ;  his  cheeks  turned  white,  and  the 
cold  perspiration  flowed  iirom  him  in 
lar^e  drops.  All  his  strength  appeared 
to  have  departed  from  him ;  he  stood 
as  if  hesitating,  and  even  Uie  eneigy 
necessary  to  stand,  seemed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  efibrt. 

**  Remember,"  said  Darby,  pulling 
out  the  large  crucifix  which  was  at- 
tached to  \ns  beads,  **  that  the  eye  of 
God  is  upon  you.  If  you've  commit- 
ted the  murder,  thrimble ;  if  not,  Frank, 


*  Our  readers  will  at  once  recogniM  the  bter-nght^  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
the  Deatb-soBg, 

When  the  form  thou  shalt  espy. 
That  darkened  on  thy  closine  eye. 
When  the  footsteps  thou  shfut  hear 
That  thrilled  upon  thy  dying  ear. 

Then  strange  sympathies  shall  wake, 
The  flesh  shall  thrill,  the  nerves  shall  shake, 
The  wounds  renew  their  clotterred  flood. 
And  every  drop  cry,  blood  for  blood. 
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you'ye  little  to  few  in  toochin'  the 
oorme.* 

Frank  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word ; 
bnA  leaning  on  the  gun,  he  looked  wild- 
ly round  Mm,  cast  his  eves  up  to  the 
stormy  sky,  then  turned  them  with  a 
dead  give  upon  the  cross  and  the  cm- 
cifix. 

*  Do  you  ooafess  the  nrardher,"  said 
Darby. 

**  Murdher,'*  rejoined  Fiank  ,-  **  no  ; 
I  confess  no  mnrdher :  yon  villain  do 
yoa  wtmi  to  make  me  gmlty  ? — do  you 
want  to  make  me  guilty,  you  deep  vil- 
lain?" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  had  taken  a  new 
direction,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
excitement,  which  appeared  to  be  rising 
within  him,  was  only  the  courage  of 
fear. 

^  You  all  wish  to  find  me  guilty,"  he 
added  ;  <*  but  111  shew  yees  that  Fm 
not  grnky.** 

He  immediately  walked  towards  the 
corpse,  and  stooping  down,  touched  the 
(MKn^  with  one  nand,  holding  the  gun 
in  Uke  other.  The  interest  of  the  mo- 
ment was  intense,  and  all  f  eyes  were 
strained  towards  the  spot  Behind  the 
corpse,  at  each  shoulder — ^for  the  body 
lay  against  a  small  snow-wreath  in  a 
recumbent  posture — stood  the  father  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  father  of  the  ac- 
cused, each  wound  by  feelings  of  a  di- 
rectly opposite  character,  to  a  pitch  of 
dreadful  excitement.  Over  them,  in 
his  fentastic  dress  and  white  beard, 
stood  the  tall  mendicant,  who  held  up 
his  crucifix  to  Frank,  with  an  awful  me- 
nace upon  his  strongly-marked  coun- 
tenance. At  a  little  distance  to  the 
left  of  the  body,  stood  the  other  men 
who  were  assembled,  having  their 
torches  held  aloft  in  their  hands,  and 
their  forms  bent  towards  the  corpse, 
their  feces  indicating  expectation,  dread, 
and  horror.  The  female  relatives  of 
the  deceased  stood  nearest  bb  remains, 
their  torches  extended  in  the  same  di- 
rection, their  visages  exhibiting  the 
passions  of  despair  and  ffrief  in  their 
wildest  characters,  but  as  if  arrested  by 
some  simematural  object  immediately 
before  tneir  eyes,  that  produced  a  new 
and  more  amiil  feeling  than  grief.—- 
When  the  body  was  touched,  Frank 
stood  as  if  himself  bound  by  a  spell  to 
the  spot.  At  length  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  mendicant,  who  stood  silent  and 
motionless,  with  the  crucifix  extended 


in  his  hand.     Are  you  satisfied  now  f* 
said  he. 

<*  That's  wanst,**  said  the  pilgrim  : 
**  you're  to  touch  it  three  times." 

Frank  hesitated  a  moment,  but  im- 
mediately stooped  again,  and  touched 
it  twice  m  succeesion  :  but  it  remained 
still  unchanged  as  before.  His  fether 
broke  the  sUenee  by  a  fervent  ejacula- 
tion of  thanksgiving  to  Grod,  for  the 
vindication  of  his  son's  character  which 
he  had  just  witnessed. 

^  Now  r  exclaimed  M'Kenna,  in  a 
loud  exulUnff  tone,  **  you  all  see  that  I 
did  not  murdher  him  I 

**  You  DID,"  said  a  voice,  which  was 
immediately  recognized  as  the  voice  of 
the  deceased. 

*        *        •        *        « 

We  wish  we  were  able  to  extract  the 
description  of  a  snow  storm  in  the 
mountains  from  this  story,  which  for 
accuracy  of  conception  and  vigor  of 
description  is  unequalled  by  any  thing 
we  recollect  to  have  read  ;  but  we  must 
hasten  on,  and  passing  over  the  **  Don- 
agh"  and  **  Pig  driver,"  proceed  to  the 
two  concluding  sketches  in  this  volume, 
which  are  so  connected  together,  that 
the  **  Geography  of  an  Irish  oath"  may 
be  considered  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  the  preceding  *<  Esniy  on  Swearing," 
in  which  is  given  a  complete  expos^  of 
the  talent  of  an  Irishman  for  oath- 
taking,  especially  the  department  in 
which  he  is  unrivalled  and  unapproach- 
able, namely,  in  .  swearing  an  aiibi. 
Our  author  in  this  essay  contrasts  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  systems  of 
swearing,  and  of  course  establishes  a 
triumphant  case  for  Padd^,  proving 
his  superiority  in  that  pohte  accom- 
plishment ;  **  in  fact  he  is  an  tmprovi- 
•atore  in  oath-taking,  with  this  difier- 
ence,  that  his  extempore  oaths  possess 
all  the  ease  and  correctness  ot  labor 
and  design  "  We  regret  that  our  limits 
prevent  our  giving  the  whole  of  the 
•*  Geography  of  an  Irish  Oath,"  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  "  Essay  ;"  we  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  that  portion  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  sketch,  and  an  outline  of 
so  much  as  is  required  to  make  our 
extract  intelligible. 

Peter  Connell  first  began  the  world  as 
the  keeper  of  a  Sheebeen  house,  about 
four  mues  from  the  town  of  Ballypo- 
reen  ;  by  active  exertion  he  gradually 
advances  in  the  world,  and  at  last  ar- 
rives at  the  dignity  of  a  squireen,  at 
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least  80  fiur  fts  to  be  able  to  keep  an 
horse  and  car,  and  to  &nn  an  extensive 
tract  of  land.  This  advance  in  the 
world  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
good  sense  and  activity  of  his  wife  Ellish, 
whose  industry  and  steadiness  have 
been  the  means  of  correcting  Peter's 
unsettled  and  intemperate  habits,  and 
of  almost  weaning  him  from  Poteen. 
Unfortunately  for  poor  Peter,  at  thig 
period,  his  wife  is  carried  off  by  a 
fever,  &nd  he  is  left  without  the  ballast 
which  enabled  him  to  stand  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  life ;  his  grief  at  the 
loss  is  so  poiffnant  and  bitter,  that  he 
flies  for  relief  from  his  agony  of  mind 
to  the  bottle,  the  usual  resource  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  even  of  less 
volatile  and  better  educated  men,  when 
in  difficulties  more  easily  overcome  than 
Peter's ;  thb  is  chiefly  owine  to  his 
kind  firiends  having  encouraged  him  to 
drown  care  by  a  little  sup,  when  he 
found  his  flprief  coming  on  him. 

**  Peter  literally  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  taking  a  jorum  in  future.  He  was 
now  his  own  master  ;  and  as  he  felt  the 
loss  of  his  wife  deeply,  he  unhappily 
had  recourse  to  the  bottle  to  bury  the 
recollection  of  a  woman,  whose  death 
left  a  chasm  in  his  heart,  which  he 
thought  nothing  but  the  whiskey  could 
fill  up." 

Peter  proceeds  on  in  this  manner, 
having  become  an  habitual  drunkard, 
his  h^th  rapidly  declining,  under  the 
artificial  excitement,  which  **  of^n  kills 
but  never  cures  f  his  family  and  his 
landlord  remonstrating  with  him, 
but  in  vain  ;  as  a  **  dernier  resort"  the 
priest  is  applied  to,  whose  remon- 
strances would  have  been  as  ineffectual, 
had  he  not  threatened  to  stop  the 
masses  for  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Ellish  Con- 
nell,  and  to  return  the  money  Peter 
had  given  him  for  saying  them — the 
latter  part  of  the  threat  is  that  which 
would  probably  have  never  been  exe- 
cuted. In  consequence  of  the  priest's 
interference,  Peter  at  last  promises  to 
swear  against  more  than  a  **  rasonable 
share,'*  and  that  evening  goes  to  the 
house  of  the  village  school-master  to 
get  the  oath  drawn  up. 

*<Misther  0*Flaherty,"  said  Peter, 
**  I'm  comin'  to  ax  a  requist  of  you,  an' 
hope  youll  grant  it  to  me.  I  brought 
down  a  sap  in  the  flask,  an'  while  we're 
takin'  it,  we  can  talk  over  what  I  want" 

**  If  it  be  any  thing  widin  the  cir- 
cumference of  my  power,  set  it  down 


Misther  Connell,  as  already  operated 
upon.  I'd  dip  a  pen  to  no  man  at 
keepin'  books  by  double  entry,  which 
is  the  Italian  method  invinted  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  three  sets 
bear  a  theological  ratio  to  the  three 
states  of  a  thrue  Christiaii.  'The 
Waste-book,'  says  Pope  Gregory,  *m 
thb  world,  the  Journal  is  purgatory, 
an'  the  Ledger  is  heaven.'  '  Or  it  may 
be  compared,'  he  says,  in  the  preface  of 
the  work,  <  to  the  three  states  of  the 
Catholic  church — the  church  militant, 
the  church  suffering,  and  the  church 
triumphant.'  The  Tamin'  of  that  man 
was  bcyant  the  reach  of  credibility." 

**  Arrah,  have  you  a  small  glass,  mas- 
therV  Yuu  see,' Misther  O'FTaherty, 
it's  consamin'  purgatory,  this  that  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

**  Nancy  get  us  a  glass — oh,  here  it 
b !  Thin  if  it  be,  it's  a  wrong  enthry 
in  the  journal.** 

**  Here's  your  health,  masther ! — not 
ibigettin'  you,  Mrs.  O' Flaherty.  No, 
indeed  thin,  it's  not  in  the  journal,  but 
an  oath  I'm  going  to  take  aginst  li- 
quor." 

**  Nothing  is  asier  to  post  than  it  b. 
We  must  enter  it  undher  the  head  of— 
let  me  see — ^it  must  go  in  the  spirit  ac- 
count, nnder  the  head  of  Profit  an' 
Loss.  Your  good  health,  Mr.  Con- 
nell!—Nancy,  I  dhrink  to  your  im- 
provement in  imperturbability !  Yes,  it 
must  be  enthered  under  the-*-" 

•*  Faix,  under  the  rase,  I  think,"  ob- 
served Peter,  **  don't  you  know  the 
smack  of  it  ?  Yon  see  since  I  tuck  to 
it,  I  like  the  smell  of  what  I  used  to 
squeeze  out  o'  the  barley  myself,  long 
ago.  Misther  O'Flaherty,  1  only  want 
you  to  draw  up  an  oath  against  liquor 
for  me  ;  but  it's  not  for  the  books,  good 
or  bad.  I  promised  to  Father  Mul- 
cahy  that  Fd  do  it.  It's  regardin'  my 
poor  Ellbh's  sowl  that's  in  pmgatory.'' 

**  Nancy,  hand  me  a  slate  and  cut- 
ter. Faith,  that  same's  a  provident  re- 
solution ;  but  how  b  it  an'  purgatory 
concatenated?" 

**  The  priest,  you  see,  won't  go  on 
wid  the  masses  for  her  'till  I  take  the 
oath." 

^  Thaf  s  but  wake  logic,  if  you  ped 
him  for  them." 

**  Faix,  an'  I  did— an'  well  too  :  but 
about  the  oath?  Have  you  the  pen- 
cU?" 

••  I  have  ;  jist  lave  the  thing  to  me." 

**  Asy,  masther — ^you  don't  under- 
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stand  It  yit  Put  down  two  tumUers 
for  me  at  home." 

**  How  is  that,  Mastber  Connell  ?~ 
It  s  mysterious^  if  you're  about  to  sware 
agirut  liquor !" 

"  I  am.  Put  down  3M  I  said,  two 
tumUers  for  me  at  home.  Are  they 
down? 

••  They  are  down ;  but—" 

•*  Asv  I — very  good  I  Put  down  two 
more  n>r  me  at  £>an*8.  Let  me  see  ! 
— ^two  more  behind  the  garden.  Well ! 
put  down  one  at  Father  Mulcahy's  ; — 
two  more  at  Frank  CarrolFB  of  Kil- 
clay.     How  many's  that  V" 

-  Nine  ! !  I" 

•*  Very  good.  Now  put  down  one 
wid  oidd  Bartle  Gorman  of  Nurchasy  ; 
an*  two  over  wid  Michael  Morris,  of 
Cargah.     How  many  have  you  now  '^ 

«"  Twelve  in  all !  1 1 1  But,  Misther 
Connell,  there's  a  demonstration  badlv 
wanted  here  .  I  must  confiss  1  was  al- 
ways bright,  but  at  present  as  dark  as 
Noz.  I'd  thank  you  for  a  taste  of  ex- 
planation." 

•*  A»y,  man  alive !  Is  there  twelve 
inalir 

••  Twelve  in  all :  I've  calculated  it" 

**  Wdl,  we'll  hould  to  that.    Och, 


och! — I'm  sure,  avoumeen,  afore  I'd 
let  you  suffer  one  minute's  pmn,  I'd  not 
scruple  to  take  an  oath  asinst  liquor, 
any  way.  He  may  an  wid  the  masses 
now  for  you,  as  soon  as  he  likes.  Mr. 
O* Flaherty  will  you  put  it  down  on  pa- 
per, an'  ill  swear  to  it,  wid  a  blessm', 
to-morrow." 

"  But  what  object  do  you  wish  to  ef- 
fectuate by  this  y" 

*-  You  see,  masther,  I  dhrink  one  day 
wid  another  from  a  score  to  two  dozen 
tumblers,  an'  I  want  to  swear  to  no 
more  nor  twelve  in  the  twenty-four 
hours." 

**  Why  there's  intelligibility  in  that/ 
— wid  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Connell,  I'll 
indite  it.  Ratty  tare  me  a  lafe  out  o' 
Brian  Murphy's  copy  there." 

**  You  see,  masther,  it's  for  Ellish's 
sake  I'm  doin'  this.  State  that  in  the 
oath." 

**  I  know  it ;  an'  well  she  desarved 
that  specimen  of  abstinence  from 
you,  Misther  Connell.  Thank  you, 
your  health  agin !  an'  God  g^rant  you 
grace  and  fortitude  to  go  through  wid 
Uie  same  oath  I  An'  so  he  will,  or  I'm 
grievously  mistaken  in  you." 


OATH  AGAINST  LIQUOR, 

Made  by  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Flahertv,  Philomath,  on  behalf  of  Misther  Peter 

O'Connell,  of  the  Cross-roads,  merchant,  on  one  part,  and  of  the  soul  of  Mrs. 

Ellish  O'Counell,  now  iu  purgatory,  merchantress,  on  the  other — 
I  solemnly,  and  meritoriously,  and  soberly  swear,  that  a  single  tumbler  of 

whiskey  punch  shall  not  cross  m  v  lips,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day, 

barring  twelve,  the  locality  of  which  is  as  followeth  : — 

Imprimis — Two  tumblers  at  home,  ...  2 

Secuudo — Two  more  ditto  at  my  son  Dan's,         .  .  2 

Tertio — Two  more  ditto  behind  my  own  warden,  .  2 

Quarto— One  ditto  at  the  Rev.  Father  ^lulcahy's,  .  1 

Quinto — Two  more  ditto  at  Frank  Carroll's,  of  Kiklay,  2 

Sexto — Two  ditto  wid  ould  Bartle  Gorman,  of  Nurchasy,  2 

Septimo— Two  more  ditto  wid  Michael  Morris,  of  Cargah,        2 

12 
N.B. — I  except  in  case  any  Docther  of  Physic  might  think  it  right  and  me- 
dicsd  to  ordher  more  for  my  health  ;  or  in  case  I  might  get  Father  Mulcahy  to 
take  the  oath  off  for  a  start,  at  a  wedding,  or  a  christening,  or  at  any  other 
meeting  of  friends,  where  there's  drink. 

hi« 

PETER  X  CONNELL. 

mark. 

Witness  present, 
Cornelius  O'rlaherty,  Philomath. 

June  the  4th,  18—. 
49*  I  certify  that  I  have  made  and  calculated  this  oath  for  Misther  O'Con- 
nell,  merchant,  and  that  it  is  strictly  and  arithmetically  proper  and  correct. 

CORNELIUS  O'FLAHERTY,  Philomath. 
Dated  this  fourth  of  June,  18—. 
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In  spite  of  this  oath  to  which  Peter 
swears  obedience,  after  adding  Octavo 
— one  more  tumbler  out  of  respect  for 
dacent  Andy  Cavanagh — 1.  He  is 
still  constantly  drunk,  and  after  some 
time  obliged  again  to  have  recourse  to 
Mr.  OTlaherty. 

**  Masther,"  said  he,  "  we  must  thry 
and  make  the  oath  somethin*  plainer. 
You  see,  when  I  get  confused,  I'm  not 
able  to  rimimber  things  as  I  ought 
Sometimes,  tnstid  of  one  tumbler  I  take 
two  at  the  wrong  place  ;  an'  sarra  bit  o' 
me  but  call'd  in  and  had  three  wid  one 
Jack  Rogers,  that  isn't  in  it  at  all  ;  so 
Fd  thank  you  to  dhraw  it  clearer,  if  you 
can,  nor  it  was." 

•*  I  see,"  Mr.  ConneU, "  I  compre- 
hend, wid  the  greatest  ase  in  life,  the 
very  plan  for  it.  We  must  reduce  the 
oath  to  Geography,  for  I'm  at  home 
there,  being  a  surveyor  myself.  I'll  lay 
down  a  map  of  the  parish,  an'  draw  the 
houses  of  your  friends  at  their  places, 
so  that  youll  never  be  out  of  your  lati- 
tude at  all." 

'*Faix  I  doubt  that,  Masther — ha, 
ha,  ha  I"  replied  Peter,  "  I'm  afeard  I 
will  of  an  oad  time,  for  I'm  not  able  to 
carry  what  I  used  to  do  :  but  no  mat- 
ther ;  thry  what  you  can  do  for  me  this 
time,  any  how.  I  think  I  could  bear  a 
long  dozen  still,  if  I  don't  make  mis- 
takes." 

O' Flaherty  accordingly  set  himself 
to  work  ;  and  as  his  knowledge,  not 
onlv  of  the  parish,  but  of  every  person 
and  house  in  it,  was  accurate,  he  soon 
had  a  tolerably  correct  skeleton  map  of 
it  drawn  for  Peter's  use. 

**  Now,  see  thb  dot^ — that's  your  own 
house." 

••  Put  a  crass  there,"  sdd  Peter,  «an' 
thin  111  know  its  the  Crass-roads." 

••  Upon  my  reputation,  you're  right, 
an'  that's  what  I  call  a  good  specimen 
of  ingenuity.  Ill  take  the  hint  from 
that,  and  well  make  it  a  Hieroglyphical 
as  well  as  a  Geographical  oath.  Well, 
there's  a  crass,  wid  two  tumblers — is 
that  clear  ?" 

««Itis,itisI     Go  an." 

•*  Now,  here  we  dhraw  a  line  to  your 
son  Dan's.  Let  me  see :  He  keeps  a 
mill  an'  sell's  cloth.  Very  good.  111 
dhraw  a  mill-wheel  and  a  yard-wand. 
There's  two  tumblers.  Will  you  know 
that?" 

"  I  see  it— ^  an,  nothin'  can  be 
clearer.    So  for  I  can't  go  asthray." 

«  Well,  what  next  ?  two  bdiind  your 


own  garden.  What  metaphor  for  a  gar- 
den ?  Let  me  see ! — ^let  me  cogitate  I 
A  dragon — the  Hesperides!  That's 
beyant  you,  A  bit  ot  a  hedge  will  do 
an  a  gate." 

"  Don't  put  a  gate  in  ;  its  not  lucky. 
You  know  when  a  man  takes  to  dhrink 
they  say  he's  goin'  a  grey  gate,  or  a 
black  gate,  or  a  bad  gate.  Put  that, 
out,  an'  make  the  hedge  longer,  an'  itil 
do— wid  the  two  tumblers,  though." 

•*  They're  down  ;  one  at  the  Reve- 
rend Father  Mulcahy's.  How  will  we 
translate  the  priest  ^ 

**  Faix  I  doubt  it  will  be  a  difficquilt 
business." 

•*  Upon  my  reputation  I  agree  with 
you  in  that,  especially  whin  he  repates 
Latin.  However,  well  see.  He  writes 
P.P.  afther  his  name  ;  pec-pee  is  what 
we  call  the  turkeys  wid.  Whaf  ud  you 
think  of  two  turkeys  ?" 

**  The  priest  wud  like  them  roasted, 
but  I  could'nt  undherstand  that  No  ; 
put  down  the  sign  of  the  horsewhip, 
or  the  cudgel,  for  he's  handy  and  argues 
well  wid  both. 

••  Good  I  111  put  down  the  horsewhip 
first,  an  the  cudgel  alongside  of  it ; 
then  the  tumbler,  and  therein  be  the 
sign  of  the  priest." 

<*  Ay,  do,  Masther,  and  fiux  the  priest 
'ill  be  complete  ;  there  can  be  no  mis- 
takin'  him  thin.  Divil  a  one  but  that's 
a  good  thought !" 

"  There  it  is  in  black  an  white.  Who 
comes  nixt  ?  Frank  Carroll.  He's  a 
fiirmer.  Ill  put  down  a  spade  and  har- 
row.    Well  tnat's  done.  Two  tumblers* 

^  I  won't  mistake  that  aither ;  its 
dear  enough." 

**  Bartle  Gorman  of  Nurchasy.  Bar- 
tie's  a  little  lame,  an  uses  a  stajf  wid  a 
cross  on  the  end  that  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  I'll  put  down  a  staff  wid  a  cross 
on  it." 

"  Wud  there  be  no  danger  of  me 
mistakin  that  for  the  priest's  cudgel  T* 

**  Not  the  slightest  111  pledge  my 
knowledge  of  Geography,  tney're  two 
very  different  weapons." 

«  Well,  put  it  down,  111  know  it" 

<*  Michael  Morris,  of  Cargah.  What 
for  him  ?  Michael's  a  pig  driver — 111 
put  down  a  pig.  Youll  comprehend 
that  ?" 

**  I  ought ;  for  many  a  pig  I  sould 
him  in  my  day.  Put  down  the  pig  ; 
an  if  yon  coidd  puttwo  black  spots  upon 
his  back,  I'd  know  it  to  be  one  I  sould 
him  about  four  years  agone— the  &ttc8t 
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erer  was  in  the  ooimtiy  ;  it  had  to  be 
bronght  home  on  acar^forit  wasn't  able 
to  walk  wid  fat.* 

"  The  spots  are  on  It  The  last  b 
Andy  CaTanaffh*  of  Lisbuy.  Now  do 
you  see,  I've  ahrawn  a  line  from  place 
to  place,  so  that  you've  nothing  to  do 
only  to  keep  to  it  as  you  go.  What 
for  Andy  ? 

"  Andy  !  let  us  see.  Andy  I  Pooh  ! 
^What's  come  over  me  that  I've  no- 
thin  for  Andy  ?  Aye  !  I  have  it — 
He's  a  horse-jockey.  Put  down  a 
grey  mare  I  soidd  him  about  five  years 
agone.*' 

**  111  put  down  a  horse ;  but  I  cant 
make  a  grey  mare  wid  black  ink." 

*'  WeU,  make  a  mare  of  her,  any 
way." 

**  Faith,  that  puzzles  me.  Stop,  I 
have  it !  Ill  put  a  foal  along  wid 
her." 

**  As  good  as  the  bank.  God  bless 
yon,  MistherO'Flahertv  ;  I  think  this 
111  keep  me  irom  mistakes.  An'  now, 
if  youli  slip  up  to  me  aflher  dark.  111 
send  yon  down  a  couple  of  bottles  and 
a  flitch.  Sure  you  desarve  it,  afther 
the  trouble  you  tuck." 

We  feel  convinced  that  after  this  ex- 
tract, our  readers  will  a^ree  with  us  in 
oar  commendations  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
powers  as  a  writer :  we  should  men- 
tion, that  the  above  is  not  without 
foundation,  according  to  our  author, 
and  it  certainly  affords  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  **  truth  to  be  strang- 
er than  fiction."  In  any  of  his  sketches, 
where  schoolmasters  are  mtroduced, 
Mr.  Carleton  shews  great  ability ; 
he  has  evinced  the  most  consummate 
skill  in  displaying  theii  pedantir  and 
supercilious  ignorance.  In  the  former 
series,  however,  he  was  more  successful 
than  in  the  present,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  almost  exhausted  his  materials 
on  this  subject,  and  been  therefore  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  the  over- 
stnuned  and  unnatural  hyper4ri8cisms 
which  disfigure  the  composition  of 
most  of  our  writers,  and  rrom  which 
we  had  supposed  Mr.  Carleton  en- 
tirely free,  until  we  came  to  the 
sketch  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  the 
**  Poor  Scholar,"  which  b  quite  unwor- 
thy of  Mr.  Carleton's  pen,  and  of  the 
admirable  stoiy  in  which  it  occurs ; 
let  any  one  read  the  speech  in  p.  160. 
vol.  ii.,  and  we  are  confident  they  will 
agree  with  us  in  our  observations ;  we 
are  at  the  same  Ume  ready  to  acknow- 


ledge, that  it  b  almost  the  only  defec- 
tive writing  in  the  book  ;  it  b  also  re- 
deemed by  the  preceding  sketch,  in 
the  same  story,  of  Mr.  Corcoran, 
which  is  redolent  of  humour,  and  in 
our  author's  best  style.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  College  readers,  we  will  give, 
in  Mr.  Corcoran's  own  words,  the  ac- 
count of  the  prowess  of  his  pupil,  Tim 
Kearney,  who  **  bate"  them  all  in  that 
••  overgrown  hedge*  school  called  Thri- 
nity  College." 

**Arrah,  how  was  that,  ^asther?" 

**  Tim,  you  see,  wint  in  to  his  En- 
thrance  Examinayshuns,  and  one  of  the 
Fellows  came  to  examin  him,  but  divil 
a  long  it  was  'till  Tim  sacked  (puzzled) 
him." 

•*  Go  back  agin,"  says  Tim,  ••  and 
sind  some  one  that's  able  to  tache  me, 
for  you're  not,'* 

**  So  another  greater  Scholar  a^n 
came  to  thry  Tim,  and  did  thry  him, 
and  Hm  made  a  hare  of  him,  before  all 
that  was  in  the  place — ^five  or  six  thou- 
sand ladies  and  gintlemin,  at  least !" 

"  The  CTcat  lamed  FeUows  thin  be- 
gan to  look  odd  enough ;  so  they  picked 
out  the  best  scholar  among  tbim,  but 
one,  and  slipped  him  at  Tim  :  but  well 
becomes  Hm,  the  never  a  long  it  was 
^11  he  had  Mniy  too,  as  dumb  as  a  post. 
The  Fellow  went  back." 

•*  Gintlemin,"  says  he  to  the  rest, 
**  we'll  be  disgraced  all  out,"  says  he, 
"  for  except  uie  Prowost  sacks  thiU 
Munsther  Spalpeen,  hell  bate  us  all, 
an'  we'll  never  be  able  to  hold  up  our 
heads  afther." 

••  Accordhigly,  the  Prowost  attacks 
Tim,  and  such  a  meetin'  as  they  had, 
never  was  seen  in  Trinity  College  since 
its  establishment  At  length  when  they 
had  been  nine  hours  and  a  half  at 
it,  the  Prowost  put  one  word  to  him 
that  he  couldn't  expound,  so  he  lost  it 
by  one  word.  For  the  last  two  hours 
the  Prowost  carried  on  an  examinay- 
shun  in  Hebrew,  thinking,  you  see  that 
he  had  Tim  there  ;  but  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  Tim  answered  him  in  good 
Munster  Irish,  and  so  it  happened  that 
they  understood  each  other,  tor  the  two 
languages  are  first  cousins,  or,  at  all 
events,  close  blood  relations.  Tim  was 
thin  pronounced  to  be  the  best  scholar 
in  Ireland  except  the  Prowost ;  though 
among  ourselves,  they  might  have 
thought  of  the  man  that  taught  him. 
That,  however,  wasn't  all.  A  young 
lady  fell  in  love  with   Tim,  and  is  to 
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make  him  a  present  of  herself  and  her 
great  fortune  (three  estates)  the  moment 
he  becomes  a  counsellor:  and  in  the 
mean  time  she  allows  him  thirty  pounds 
a  year  to  bear  hb  expenses  and  live  like 
a  gentleman* 

We  must  now  hasten  to  conclude, 
and  shall  therefore  pass  on,  to  the  third 
volume,  which  contmns  two  sketches, 
**  Denis  O'Shaughnessy,"  and  "  Phelim 
O'Toole's  courtship."  We  will  not  at- 
tempt any  outline  of  these  stories,  hav- 
ing trespassed  too  long  already  on  our 
readers'  patience,  and  wishing  not  to 
lessen  their  interest  in  the  perusal. 
We  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  giving  the  following  specimen 
of  a  prayer  at  a  P(ittem\  whicli  excels 
even  Mrs.  Malaprop's  orthodoi^y. 

**  Queen  o*  Patriots  pray  for  us!  St. 
Abraham — go  to  the  divil  you  bos- 
thoon  ;  is  it  crushin*  my  sore  leg  you 
are  ? — St  Abraham,  pray  for  us !  St 
Isinglass,  pray  for  us !  St  Jonathan 
pray  for  us !  Holy  Niniveh,  look  down 
upon  us  wid  compression  an'  resolution 
this  day;  Blessed  Jerooslini,  throw 
down  compuncture  an'  meditation  upon 
us  Christyeens  assembled  here  before 
you  to  offer  up  our  sins!  Oh!  grant 
us,  blessed  Catastrophy,  the  holy  vir- 
tues of  timtation  an'  solitude,  through 
the  improvemint  an'  accommodation  of 
St.  Columbkill !  To  him  I  offer  up  this 
button,  a  bit  o'  the  waistband  o'  m^ 
breeches,  an*  a  taste  o'  my  wife's  petti- 
coat, in  rimimbrance  of  us  havin'  made 
this  holy  station  ;  an'  may  they  rise  up 
in  glory  to  prove  it  for  us  at  the  last 
day !     Amin." 

We  must  also  for  the  instruction  of 
any  of  our  readers  about  to  enter  the 
bands  of  Holy  Matrimony,  give  the 
following  extract,  containing  the  most 
valuable  advice  for  the  arranging  of 
marriage  articles,  and  assisting  them  in 
the  almost  incomprehensible  business  of 
8.' ttling  entails,  or  bona  fide  property  in 
stock,  which  •  parvis  componere  magna,' 
Is  most  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily 
decided,  without  either  the  interference 
of  the  lawyer  or  his  jackall,  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Irish  peasant ;  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  Phelim  is  heir  at 
law  to  a  fee  simple  estate  of  **  half  an 
acre,"  on  which  account  his  father  is 
anxious  he  should  marrv  and  have  an 
heir  to  keep  up  the  ramily  of  the 
O'Tooles. 

"  When  Phelim  had  reached  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year,  his  father  thought  it  was 


high  time  for  him  to  marry.  The  good 
man  had,  of- course,  his  own  motive* 
for  this.  In  the  first  place,  Phelim,  with 
all  his  gallantry  and  cleverness,  had 
never  contributed  a  shilling,  either 
towards  his  own  support,  or  that  of 
the  family.  In  the  second  place,  he 
was  never  likely  to  do  so.  In  tl^ 
third  place,  the  father  found  him  a  bad 
companion  ;  for  in  good  truth  he  had 
corrupted  this  good-man's  morals  so 
evidently,  that  his  character  was  now 
little  better  than  that  of  his  sou.  In 
the  fourth  place,  he  never  thought  of 
Phelim  that  he  did  not  see  a  gallows 
in  the  distance ;  and  matrimony,  he 
thought,  might  save  him  from  hanging, 
as  one  poison  neutralises  another.  In 
the  fifth  place,  the  "  half  acre"  was  but 
a  shabby  patch  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  family,  since  Phelim  grew  up. 
"  Bouncing  rhelim," — as  he  was  called, 
for  more  reasons  than  one, — ^had  the  gift 
of  good  digestion,  along  with  his  other 
accomplishments  ;  and  with  such  ener- 
gy was  it  exercised,  that  the  **  half  acre" 
was  frequently  in  hazard  of  leaving  the 
family  altogether.  The  father,  there- 
fore, felt  quite  willing,  if  Phelim 
married,  to  leave  him  fne  inheritance, 
and  seek  a  new  settlement  for  himself. 
Or  if  Phelim  preferred  leaving  him,  he 
agreed  to  give  him  one-half  of  it,  to- 
gether with  an  equal  division  of  all 
his  earthly  goods  ;  to  wit :  two  goats, 
of  which  Phelim  vras  to  get  one ;  six 
hens,  and  a  cock,  of  which  Phelim  was 
to  get  three  hens,  and  the  chance  of  a 
toss-up  for  the  cock ;  four  stools,  of 
which  Phelim  was  to  get  two;  two 
pots — a  large  one  and  a  small  one — 
the  former  to  go  with  Phelim ;  three 
horn-spoons,  of  which  Phelim  was  to 
get  one,  and  the  chance  of  a  toss-up  for 
the  third.  Phelim  was  to  bring  his  own 
bed,  provided  he  did  not  prefer  getting 
a  bottle  of  fresh  straw  as  a  connubial 
luxury.  The  blanket  was  a  tender 
subject ;  being  fourteen  years  in  em- 
ployment it  entangled  the  father  and 
Phelim,  touching  the  propriety  of  the 
lattefs  claiming  it  at  an.  The  son  was 
at  length  compelled  to  give  it  up,  at 
least  in  the  character  ofan  appendage 
to  his  marriage  property.  He  feared 
that  the  wife,  should  he  not  be  able  to 
replace  it  by  a  new  one,  or  should  she 
herself  not  oe  able  to  bring  him  one, 
as  part  of  her  dowry,  would  find  the 
honeymoon  rather  lively.  Phelim's 
bedstead  admitted  of  no  disputes,  the 
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floor  c^the  calnii  having  scnred  him  m 
that  capacHy  ever  rince  he  hegaai  to 
sleep  in  a  separate  bed.  His  ]^iUow 
was  his  small-clothes,  and  his  quilt  his 
own  coat,  under  which  he  8lq>t  snugly 
enough." 

Tms  is  the  bst  extract  we  are  able 
to  give  firom  this  most  amusing  and  in- 
stmctire  book — instructive,  as  it  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  manners  and  fed- 
ings  of  a  people  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood ana  unduly  appreciated;  and 
though  we  have  frequent  occasion  to 
lai^n  at  their  foibles  or  ridicule  their 
errors,  yet  we  should  never  forvet  the 
circomstances  which  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  keep  them  permanently  in 
this  state  of  aggradation ;  which  it 
seems  the  policy  of  thdr  present  rulers 
to  perpetuate,  by  aflbrding  additional 
fiMmities  to  their  sreatest  enemies  for 
keeping  them  under  the  dominion  of 
error  Mid  fimatidsm,  instead  of  endea- 
Towing  to  repress  violence  and  encou- 
rage edncation;  still  we  have  hopes, 
that  the  nig^t  of  ignorance  is  drawins^ 
to  a  dose,  and  that  ere  long  the  British 
Cabinet  vriU  see  their  real  interests  in 
legislating  rather  on  principle  than  ex- 
pediency. The  stoiy  entitled  **  Tubber 
Derg,"  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
omit  any  notice  o(  also  conveys  a  les- 
son to  the  landlord,  as  it  clearly  demon- 
strates, that  something  more  tnan  k 
authority  is  requirecC  to  make 
country  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  proves 
that  tlie  interest  of  the  owners  of  the 
soil  is  intimatdy  connected  with  what 
we  conceive  to  be  tlieir  duty,  namel;^, 
their  personal  attention  to  the  necessi- 
ties and  wants  of  thdr  tenantiy.  Whe- 
ther any  exertion  on  their  jMurt  be  not 
mow  too  late  is  a  question  or  a  different 
nature,  as  we  fear  that  the  die  is  cast 
and  the  &te  of  Irish  landlords  almost 
dedded ;  and  unless  some  measures  are 
had  recourse  to  ere  long,  which  will 
restore  their  legitimate  powers  to  the 
landed  proprietors  in  this  country,  we 
imprehend  that  the  situation  of  keeper 
of  thdr  accounts,  as  &r  as  the  credit 
side  of  the  book  is  concerned,  will  be  a 
sinecure.  But  a  truce  to  gloomy 
politics,  and  let -us  return  to  the  author 
of  ^  Traits  and  Stories,*  to  whom  we 
give  our  most  sincere  thanks,  for  the 
relief  we  obtained  b^  his  stories  from 
the   painfully  ezdting  discussions  of 

Vol.  I. 


public  affhirs.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
our  inability  sufficiently  to  praise  these 
volumes,  but  were  we  to  express  what 
we  feel  on  the  subject,  our  praise  might 
appear  extravagant  to  those  who  have 
not  read  them,  while  to  those  who  have 
it  would  be  superfluous,  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  no  one  possessing  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  our  country  can 
fiul  to  consider  them  as  the  best  traits 
and  stories  connected  with  our  native 
land  that  have  ever  issued  from  the 
press.  We  sincerdy  hope  that  Mr, 
Uarleton  may  continue  to  work  this 
valuable  mine,  in  which  he  has  disco- 
vered and  partially  wrought,  a  new  and 
rich  vdn.  As  literary  co-patriots,  we 
trust  that  he  will  recdve  such  encou- 
ragement at  home  as  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  our  advocating  the  repeal 
of  that  literary  union,  which  unlike  the 
'  legislative,*  araws  from  our  shores  our 
brothers  of  the  quilL  without  giving 
their  equivalent  or  allowing  us  a  draw- 
back on  the  export 

We  cannot  coudude  our  review  of 
these  admirable  volumes  without  ex- 
pressing the  eradfication  we  feel  at  be- 
ing able,  in  ute  first  number  of  a  new 
literary  enterprize,  to  bring  before  our 
readers  a  book,  not  merely  meriting 
notice  as  the  work  of  a  fdlow-country- 
man,  but  worthy  of  taking  a  high  place 
in  the  literature  of  any  nation  ;  and 
we  trust  that  it  is  an  augunr  of  success 
for  ouTsdves,  to  find  publishers  not  un- 
willing to  risk  capital  in  promotinflr 
literary  exertion  in  this  country,  and 
purchasers  ready  to  sanction  the  risk. 
Time  was,  when  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  speculation, 
only  to  |be  paralleled  in  absurdity  by 
the  **  South  Sea  Stock,*  or  «•  Peruvian 
Bonds* — and  though  we  cannot  say, 
**  nous  avons  changd  tout  cela ;"  yet, 
that  such  a  change  has  taken  place  is 
undeniable;  and  books  are  puolished 
and  publishing  in  Dublin,  which,  in  our 
youtnful  days,  could  only  have  found 
purchasers  and  publbhers  at  the  other 
side  of  the  channd :  so  that  we  trust 
ere  long  we  will  be  able  to  say,  with 
truth,  imat  was  said  many  years  since 
without  foundation  in  fact,  but  we  hope 
in  a  prophetic  spirit :  ^  Le$  Iriandoit, 
ne  le  cedent  plus  aux  Anglais,  ni  en  v^ 
dustrie,  m  en  lurmeres.*' 
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THEOCRITUS,  mYLLIVM  Xm. 
'  Moltom  qu»titus  Hylas  anuunque  aecntafl.*'— Ju^.  Sat.  I. 


I. 
Reader — I  have  to  tell  a  feeling  tale, 

I  trust  for  sentiment  you're  *  i'  the  vein/ 
If  so — my  classic  fshXt  cannot  fail 

To  wake  within  your  breast  an  echoing  strain  ; 
Then  swell,  ye  Muses,  my  poetic  sail, 
For  Fancy's  bark,  without  vour  aid  she  gain. 
Were  idly  launch'd  upon  the  tide  of  rhyme  ; 
— More  of  the  metaphor  another  time. 

11. 
'Twas  the  enchanting  season  of  the  year. 
When  nature  wakes  her  Jirom  her  wintry  sleep. 
When  on  the  boughs  the  op'ning  buds  appear. 
And  the  blue  violet  begins  to  peep 
Forth  from  its  green  c^,  glist'ntng  with  the  tear 
That  early  Apnl-dawns  are  wont  to  weep  ; 
When,  as  my  author  says,  the  beauteous  Pleiad 
Rises  with  the  umbreUa-loving  Hyad. 

III. 
I  must  confess,  that  the  last  epithet 
Does  not  appear  in  the  original  Greek, 
But  the  translator  never  should  forget 
To  help  the  author  when  the  phrase  is  weak  ; 
Adjectives,  buttress-like,  are  wisely  set 
To  prop  such  substantives  as  tottering  creak. 
Therefore  I  use  them,  being  very  eager. 
That  to  no  ear  Theocritus  read  meagre. 

IV. 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  in  spring. 
That  the  brave  Argonauts  stood  out  to  sea. 
While  the  good  ship,  unfolding  every  wing. 
Before  the  iav'ring  breeze  rode  fearlessly. 
And  skiliiilly  the  waiy  pilots  bring 
The  gallant  bark  thro'  Uie  Cyanese  ; 
Where  they  sustain'd  no  damage  incommodious. 
But  that  rehears'd  by  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

v. 

Which  was,  that  the  ship's  rudder  staid  behind  I — 
And  how  at  Colchis  she  arriv'd  without  it, 
I  leave  to  abler  mariners  to  find. 
Nor  wish  to  give  my  private  thoughts  about  it 
Some  think  the  Constitution  need  not  mind 
Having  a  steady  steerage,  and  some  doubt  it ; 
At  all  events  'tis  certain  that  the  Argo, 
Safely  arrived  at  Phasis  with  her  cargo. 
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VI. 

This  was  a  halfway  harbour*  I  suppose. 
Where  the  wise  navy  stopp*d  to  lay  in  store. 
What  sea-bom  appetites  can  do,  he  knows 
Who  lives  upon  the  waves  a  year  or  more  ; 
His  is  a  hunger  that  with  feeding  ffrows» 
Not  a  soon-surfeited,  like  those  ashore. 
Seiunen,  in  short,  tho'  generally  thinner. 
Could  eat  a  landsman  with  a  mndnosan's  dinner. 

VII. 

Hylas  and  Hercules  were  of  the  crew. 
And 'went  one  day  ashore  upon  a  party. 
With  pleasure  only  as  they  thought  in  view. 
And  so  both  gentlemen  got  rather  hearty  ; 
Then  to  a  cooling  shade  they  both  withdrew, 
iSat  down,  and  played  some  rubberi  at  *ecarte*, 
'Till  either  Argonaut  became  as  dry 
As  aby  bogwood  you  could  wish  to  buy. 

VIII. 

They  had  some  •  genuine' — of  water,  none  ; 

But  recollecting  that  the  one-oared  boat 

The^  had  to  scull  aboard  in  stilF,  was  one 

Which  Scarce,  if  both  were  drunk,  could  keep  afloat ; 

Further,  that  Captain  Jason  were  undone 

In  losing  two  such  oflicers  of  note. 

Friends  too,  that  rivall'd  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote,— 

They  judged,  on  all  hands,  it  were  best  to  mix  it. 

IX. 

Hvlas,  of  course,  obedient  to  the  will 
Of  him,  whom  the  fair  Omphale  enslav'd. 
Whose  etery  nerve  and  sense  were  wont  to  thrOl, 
As  round  his  ears  her  Turkey  slippers  wav'd ; 
Oh,  woman !  potent  to  lead  captive  still. 
With  silken  chaius,  those  who  all  else  had  brav'd — 
Not  to  digress, — to  seek  some  neighbouring  ditch  or 
Mill-pond,  poor  Hylas  travell'd  with  his  pitcher. 

X. 

Chance  led  his  footsteps  to  a  limpid  well. 
Would  1  had  liv'd  in  that  delightful  time, 
'  When  their  peculiar  nymphs  so  lov'd  to  dwell 
In  mountains,  groves,  and  brooks,  when  every  clime 
Was  rich  in  goddesses  ;  when  every  dell 
Was  wont  with  fairy  mirth  and  song  to  chime. 
In  short,  when  all  men  had  their  fitmily  tree. 
And  found  in  every  tree  a  fiunily. 

XI. 

Tho#e  were  the  fine  aristocratic  days, 
Romance  is  gone,  reality  is  going  I 
But  what  of  Hvlas  ?    Still  as  he  debars, 
More  hot  and  thirsty  Heroules  is  growing. 
With  w;rath  and  drought  the  hero's  in  a  blaze, 
And  out  of  breath  with  hollowing  and  blowing  ; 
Nay,  if  he  had  him  now,  he'd  surely  dub 
Hylas  kuight-enant  with  his  knotted  club. 
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XII. 

And  here  I  wonld  ieni«rk»liow  verf  idle 
Is  the  indulffence  of  unmeaning  rage ; 
When  out  of  it,  ashamed,  we  wish  to  sidles 
We  meet  contempt,  not  pity,  from  the  sage ; 
Thus  Hercules  being  never  known  to  bridle 
His,  was  nicknam'd  the  Furens  of  his  age; 
And  now  for  Hylas  storm'd — alas !  poor  youth. 
He  plnmp'd  into  ti^  well — did  he  find  truth  ? 

XIII. 

He  found  three  women^ — whether  one  aught  call 
Three  women  truth,  were  rather  hard  to  tell ; 
They  certainly  abode  where  wise  men  all 
Say  truth  lives,  in  the  bottom  of  a  well ; 
Of  this  anoDr— a  youth  so  fidr  and  tall. 
They  fidn  among  themselves  would  have  to  dwell; 
So  when  his  pitcher  kneeling  down  be  dipp'd. 
They  broke  away  the  bank,  and  in  he  tlipp'd. 

XIV. 

Hot  love  b  seldom  in  cold  water  found- 
Ill  moralize  a  little,  and  conclude ; 
But  woman,  were  the  snows  of  Jura  wovnd 
About  the  heart  with  which  she  is  endued. 
The  fervor  of  its  feelings  would  abound 
The  more,  for  ever  glowing  and  renew'd. 
She  is  not  like  the  stars  that  we  behold. 
Distant  tho'  bright,  tho*  beautiful  yet  coif). 

xv. 

Her  form,  so  finely  wrought  and  delicate. 
Bends  like  a  pliant  willow  to  the  blast. 
Yet  springs  aL^n  elastic  from  the  weight. 
When  sorrow^  heaviness  has  o*er  it  past 
She  lives,  to  solace  all  the  ills  of  &te, 
And  loves,  to  bind  the  links  of  pasnon  fast ; 
She  is.  the  dearest  hope,  the  fonaest  guide 
Of  man,  for  whom  eajth  has  no  chann  beside. 

XVI. 

Lo!  Hvlas  now  is  in  a  coral  cave 

With  Mails,  Eunica,  and  ftur  Nychea» 

(The  nymphs  who  took  him  captive,}  lookiiig  grave. 

And  having  rather  a  confus'd  idea 

Of  his  descending  thro'  the  cry^  wave. 

But  love,  thro'  life  a  magic  panacea* 

ProVd  that  the  compliinent  was  not  a  mockery. 

Shewing  they  fimded  him,  and  not  his  crockery. 

xvu. 
Evening  canie.on<--and  Hercules  went  frantic. 
How  could  he  &ee  the  Ajrgonauts  alone  ? 
His  feelings  for  his  friend  were  so  romantic. 
That  thro'  the  woods  he  made  a  piteous  moan  ; 
Rush'd  to  and  fro,  with  gestures  ver^  antic. 
And  now  and  then  breaih'd  an  heroic  groan. 
And  yet  for  all  his  fiprie^  he  was  not  ridier. 
Either  by  finding  Hyks  or  the  pitcher. 
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knn. 

At  length  be  lighted  oa  the  vefy  spot 

A  dear,  deq)  well,  wreath'd  o*er  with  oelandiiie 

And  adiani — ^hard  by,  a  shady  grot. 

Where  glittermg  spars,  and  blooming  flowers  entwine 

To  deck  the  roof  and  flooi^— he  entered  not — 

I  should  haye  searched  it  had  the  case  been  mine— 

Bat  whfle  upon  the  threshold's  verge  he  stood, 

A  Toioe  teemed  rising  from  the  gUuMy  flood. 

ziz. 
**  Son  of  AJcmena— Hylas  bids  ferewell 
To  thee  and  glory— won  bv  beauty's  charms. 
Henceforth  amongr  the  Naiads  shall  he  dwell. 
Remote  from  battle,  and  its  wild  alarms. 
The  warrioi^s  pcean,  and  the  trumpet's  swell. 
And  strange  to  all,— except  to  woman's— arms.* 
Alcides  then  returned  and  told  the  crew. 
Who  mourned  for  Hylas— and  the  pitcher  too. 


THE  IRISH  BAR,  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 


The  legal  profession  in  this  country 
has  changed  surprisingly,  but  so  has 
the  country  itsei^  and  it  would  be 
strange  that  a  profession  which  exists 
upon  the  feelings,  wrongs  and  passions 
or  the  people  should  remain  unmoved, 
while  the  social  and  political  system 
underwent  n^id  and  fearful  alteradoni. 
Whether  the  Irish  Bar  has  changed  for 
the  better  is  another  question,  and 
which  would  be  solved  according  to 
the  difierent  opinions,  and  perhi4ps  po- 
titic^  of  each  mdividual.  But  it  must 
strike  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Ireland  for  the  last  forty 
y€»rs,  that  the  political  temper  of  the 
Irish  Bar  has  been  as  wonderfully 
dianged  as  the  st^le  and  method  of 
their  transaction  of  professional  busi- 
ness •*  What  a  glorious  thing,"  ex- 
claims a  younff  and  ambitious  spirit, 
*'  must  It  not  have  been  to  have  lived 
in  the  da^s  of  Yelverton  and  Buigh, 
in  the  brilliant  times  of  Curran,  or  of 
those  now  sobered  spirits,  Burrowes, 
Binhe  andPlunket,  but  who  then  moved 
with  splendour  in  the  political  firma- 
ment, shining  brightly  therein,  and  ga- 
thering triumphuit  laurels ;  what  a 
soul-starring  spectacle  to  have  witnessed 
the  trial  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  or  the 
Sheares*,  or  Wolfe  Tone,  or  the  young 
Emmet,"— those  were  the  fine  times  for 
the  lawyers  and  for  the  &me  of  their 
profession,  when  the  larger  the  subject 
the  greater  appeared  to  be  the  talents 
of  tl^  advocate,  when  the  more  des- 
perate the  case,  the  mightier  the  effort 


to  save,  when  life  and  death,  liberty 
and  honour  were  the  fearful  topics, 
handled  with  unmatched  eneigies,  with 
a  courage  that  nothing  could  shake, 
and  an  doquence  at  once  sublime  and 
terrible.  Tne  impassioned  student  may 
dwell  with  nupture  over  these  impe- 
rishable recoros  of  Irish  oratory,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  fearfullv  misdi- 
rected politics  of  the  time,  till  nis  very 
soul  is  fired  with  emulation,  and  he 
thirsts  to  rush  forward  in  defence  of  no 
person  in  particular,  but  of  the  riehts 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Yet,  when 
reason  assumes  her  ascendancy,  and  the 
effervescence  of  youth  has  cooled  and 
settled,  he  will  read  the  history  of  the 
legal  profession  of  the  period  alluded 
to  with  pride  indeed,  at  the  manifesta- 
tion of  toe  hifffaest  intellect  and  spirit, 
but  also  with  mingled  sensations  of 
grief,  pity  and  terror — grief  for  the 
deep  wounds  inflicted  on  his  country 
by  her  impious  sons,  for  the  havoc  of 
human  life,  perpetrated  by  furious  bi- 
ffotry  and  tne  wildest  revenge — ^pity 
for  the  noblest  talents  misapplied,  for 
genius  perverted  to  the  purposes  of 
evil,  for  the  ignominious  fate  of  the 
young,  the  gallant,  and  the  brave,  who 
died  we  death  of  rebels,  but  might  have 
lived  the  lives  of  patriots — and  with  a 
well-founded  terror  lest  the  artifices  of 
unprincipled  and  wicked  men  might 
bring  down  upon  his  country  a  recur- 
rence of  the  frightful  calamities  with 
which,  at  no  remote  time,  she  was 
scourged  and  afflicted. 
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The  eventful  periodof  our  melancholy 
history,  alluded  to  above,  required  the 
exertions,  not  of  the  reasoning  &culty 
to  demonstrate  difficult  propositions,  or 
unfold  hidden  stores  of  learning,  hived 
up  by  years  of  laborious  appucation, 
but  It  demanded,  and  the  supply  was 
equal  to  the  demand,  the  highest  order 
of  imaginative  eloquence,  uiat  could 
melt  the  toughest  neart,  awaken  the 
sleeping  sympathies  of  the  soul  and 
bend  them  to  Uie  desired  purpose — that 
could  stir  up  indign^ion  or  cause  tears 
to  flow,  subdue  the  reason  through  the 
influence  of  the  affections,  or  when  all 
else  failed,  confound  and  terrify  those 
who  were  insensible  to  softer  emotions. 
The  grand  qualities  of  the  soul,  compe- 
tent to  produce  effects  so  great,  are  no 
longer   required;    Demosthenic    elo- 

auence  is  not  wanted  every  day,  and 
lerefore  does  not  now  exist  to  the 
^ame  extent  as  formerly  in  the  learned 
profession.  This  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but 
it  may  fairly  be  asked,  if  the  occasion 
required,  would  the  mighty  orator 
arise  ?  We  rather  think  not ;  at  least 
amongst  the  seniors  of  the  bar  who  dedly 
appear  before  the  public,  and  with  whose 
jtalents  and  powers,  as  far  as  they  go, 
we  are  &miliar — ^learning  and  research 
thev  undoubtedly  display— <;onsummate 
skiu  with  the  most  gentlemanlv  address 
— ^but  the  mighty  attributes  of  the  ora- 
tor are  not  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  presumptuous  in 
thb  assertion  ;  ifnature*s  brightest  gift, 
perfected  by  art,  were  possessed  by  them, 
it  would  occasionally  appear  in  a  single 
sentence  or  a  word,  betraying  the  mas- 
terspirit, as  grains  of  gold,  washed  down 
by  the  stream,  tell  of  the  rich  mine  that 
constitutes  their  more  distant  source. 
Legal  subtleties,  technicalities,  and 
facts  could  not  always  chain  down  to 
their  vulgar  level  the  more  divine  qua- 
lities of  the  soul ;  they  would  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  dullness,  exhi- 
biting their  eodlike  nature  in  bright 
pictures,  which  genius  alone  can  draw ; 
or  if  a  due  regard  for  propriety  and  the 
first  object  of  a  rational  spieaker,  to  deli- 
ver himself  suitably  to  the  subject,  would 
prevent  them  soaring,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  to  the  heiffht  to  which 
the  broad  wings  of  their  imagina- 
tion might  raise  them,  they  would,  at 
least,  Im  the  subject,  be  it  ever  so 
bumble,  and  di|^ify  it  by  chaste  and 
elegant  expression.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  justice,  or  the  faithful  per- 


formance of  professional  dutv,  this 
miglit  not  be  necestary  ;  but  if  it  did 
not,  and  it  could  not,  interfere  with 
either,  a  display  of  eloquence,  on  suita- 
ble occasionsy  could  not  £ul  to  be  as 
laudable  as  attractive.  Neither  has  the 
want  of  this  winning  faculty  been 
compensated  by  a  closer  logic,  or  a 
greater  conciseness  of  expression ;  for 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  courts  at  tlie  more  lively  and 
bustling  periods,  when  the  ''twelve 
good  men,  and  true,  stand  togeUier  to 
hear  the  evidence,"  will  not  complain 
of  a  want  of  diffusiveness  in  the 
speakers. 

What  demonstrates  the  unpleasant 
truth,  that  flrst-rate  genius  is  a  scarce 
commodity,  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  legal  profession,  is  the  somewhat 
indifferent  figure  that  several  experi- 
enced members  of  the  Irish  bar  nave 
made  of  late  years  in  the  house,  of 
commons.  Surely,  without  any  fear 
of  losing  character,  they  mislit  in- 
dulge on  so  glorious  a  stage  in  the  hap- 
piest flights  of  oratory,  and  prove,  if 
they  could,  their  mental  excellence; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  (some 
of  whom  we  almost  regret  having  va- 
cated their  seats  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fame,  although  they  were  called  to 
high  and  honorable  preferment,)  they 
have  seldom  ventured  to  soar  above 
mediocrity.  If  the  reader  were  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Irish  debates 
of  thirty-five  vears  ago,  and  compare 
the  lawyers  of  that  day,  as  speakers, 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  humi- 
liating to  the  latter  would  be  the  con- 
trast. But  may  not  genius  and  culti- 
vated eloquence  exist  amongst  the  ju- 
niors of  the  profession,  if  not  to  be 
found  amoiiffst  the  seniors?  It  may, 
and  no  doubt  it  does.  We  are  con- 
vinced a,  large  portion  of  unemployed 
and  splendid  ability  might  be  met  with 
among  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
include  that  troublesome  class  who  ex- 
pect to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  legal 
practice  and  repute,  upon  the  mere 
strength  of  a  successful  course  of  aca- 
demic discipline,  and  who  entertain  ex- 
travagant pretensions  on  the  most  ri- 
diculous grounds ;  nor  yet  amongst  the 
numerous  class  of  vastly  clever  young 
gentlemen,  the  ornament  of  the  tea- 
table  and  ball-room,  and  the  shining 
lights  of  debadng  clubs,  whose  future 
greatD^ss  has  been  often  predicted  by 
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old  grandmothen  and  maiden  aunts.* 
We  miglit  seek  for  it,  where  alone  we 
could  expect  to  find  it,  amongst  that 
serious  and  select  class  of  industrious, 
thoughtful,  clear-headed  young  men,  of 
strong  capacity,  extensive  knowledge, 
and  a  natural  power  of  eloquence 
fitthioned  and  improved  by  study,  for 
the  display  of  which  the  right  opportu- 
nity is  wanting,  and  which  on  occasions 
of  little  moment  they  dare  not  evince. 
The  condition  of  such  men  at  the  Irish 
Bar  is  unenviable  enough:  with  that 
modesty  and  sensitiveness  inseparable 
from  true  talent,  they  shrink  from 
such  a  notorietv  as  they  mifi^ht  probably 
attain  by  sacrificing  their  time  and  abi- 
fities  in  advocating  the  desis^ns  or  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  the  demagogue 
and  his  faction.  Poverty  and  obscurity 
are  in  their  eyes  preferable  to  money, 
and  a  name  acquired  by  such  disreput- 
able practices.  They  are  contented  to 
waste  the  flower  of  their  youth,  in  dry, 
pwnful  and  laborious  study,  patiently 
expecting,  at  some  future  day,  that  em- 
ployment for  their  talents  from  which 
shallow  and  obtrusive  mediocrity  has, 
for  the  present,  excluded  them.  They 
sit  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  preserving  the  respectability  of 
their  characters,  althotfgh  enduring 
many  a  privation.  Amongst  them  we 
believe  Uiere  exists  a  high  order  of  elo- 
quence, enriched  by  learning,  and  culti- 
vated by  industry  and  taste.  They 
may  not  be  noisy  in  their  patriotism, 
nevertheless  their  love  of  country  is 
pure,  ardent,  and  consistent.  How  few 
amoi^^  them  figure  at  the  political 
arenas,  to  violate  the  decorum  of  their 

E-ofession  $  and  how  fatal  would  it  be 
r  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  their 
coontry  if  they  stuFered  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  the  seditious  spirit  of 
the  day — ^if  they  lent  the  aid  of  their 
character  and  eloquence  to  the  wild 
project  of  **  Repeal,"  and  humiliated 
themselves  by  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  most  capricious  and  remorseless 
Cleon  that,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  ever 
tyrannised  over  a  misguided  people. 

But  if  the  glory  of  the  Bar  for  bril- 
Kant  and  effective  oratory  has  been  di- 
minished,  their  ci4>acity  and  fitness  for 
dispatch  of  business  ma  wonderfully 
increased.     A  division  of  labor  has,  of 


late  years,  sprung  up  in  the  profession. 
We  nave  now  what  was  unknown  some 
thirty  prears  ago,  a  distinct  and  almost 
exclusive  Chancery  Bar  ;  and  it  can  be 
asserted  beyond  the  shadow  of  dispute, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  empire  a  more 
learned  and  accomplished  class  of  prac- 
titioners than  its  leaders  are  at  present. 
Comparisons  are  odious  ;  but  if  the 
reader  were  to  witness  the  studied  su- 
perciliousness of  Sugden,  and  others 
whom  we  might  mention  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the 
calm,  respectful,  and  g^ve  deportment 
of  our  eminent  Chancery  practitioners, 
his  respect  for  the  latter  would  be  not  a 
little  increased.  What  is  more  to  their 
praise,  it  is  not  only  to  the  Court  they 
are  invariably  polite,  they  are  equally 
so  to  their  juniors  in  the  profession  ; 
they  do  not  deal  in  sarcastic  remarks, 
nor  do  they  ever  stoop  to  evince  a 
mean  and  discreditable  jealousy ;  on  the 
contrary,  always  accessible  and  friendly, 
they  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  lending 
their  assistance  and  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  whenever  solicited,  and  this 
in  the  kindest  spirit.  Were  English- 
men to  visit  our  courts  more  frequent- 
W,  they  would  disabuse  their  minds  of 
tne  absurd  notion,  that  with  us  Irish, 
in  law  as  in  every  thing  elde,  all  is  con- 
fusion and  blunder ;  they  would  see  with 
what  regularity,  temper,  and  decorum,* 
the  business  of  our  courts  is  conducted. 
Tlie  Exchequer  would  shew  them  how 
business  could  be  dispatched,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  teach  them  a  spe- 
cies of  regularity  to  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  strangers.  They  would 
be  surprised  to  find,  that  some  of  the 
legal  functionaries  talked  more  indiffer- 
ent declamation  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, than  any  six  lawyers  in  the 
Four  Courts  of  Dublin.  It  n  true,  the 
prejudice  which  existed  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen,  as  to  the  bombast  of  the 
Irish  bar,  is  disappearing  fast ;  the  ut- 
ter &ilure  of  Mr.  rhillips,  and  the  com- 
parative failure  of  Mr.  Shell,  are  strong 
proofs  that  the  days  of  **  rhetorical  flou-' 
rish,"  if  ever  they  existed,  are  past ; 
and  that  even  eloquence,  unaccompa- 
nied by  sound  knowledge  and  industry, 
must  ndl,  when  placed  in  competition 
with  practical  ability.* 


*  An  aocompliahed  English  writer,  in  an  article  on  Irish  forensic  eloquence,  had 
the  good  taste  and  candour  to  remark,  that  *<  to  judge  from  recent  examples,  it  may 
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The  usual  course  of  legal  education 
for  the  Irish  bar,  is  just  as  dry  and 
technical  as  for  ^e  English,  and  just 
as  well  qualified  to  extinguish  taste  and 
genius.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  a 
young  Irish  barrister  toeommita  more 
ratal  mistake,  than  that  of  seeking  to 
establish  hb  fiime  bj  a  flowery  appeal 
to  the  passions ;  it  would  be  tlie  snort 
road  to  obscurity— the  attomies  would 
listen  to  his  fine  sentences  with  a  saga- 
cious shrug ;  if  he  attempted  to  quote 
poetry  they  would  quit  the  court  in 
md^rnatiofi  ;  but  if  they  heard  the 
aspirant  for  their  fityoor  argue  a 
special  demurrer  succ^sfully,  torn 
round  his  opponent  from  a  defect 
in  an  affidayit,  or  saye  the  costs  of  a 
motion  by  some  sharp  point  of  pnuv 
tice,  then  indeed,  would  these  unpo- 
etical  gentlemen  smile  most  encou- 
ragingly, and  congratulate  the  matter- 
of-&ct  tyro  on  the  flattering  prospect 
of  future  professional  eminence. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  feel  disposed 
to  throw  out  a  few  hints  to  those  who 
are  thinking  of  putting  their  names  on 
Kings'  Inns,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discouragement,  but  as  suggestions 
which  it  may  be  not  unusefiil  to  remem- 
ber. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  is  the  tar- 
diest  of -all-professions :  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  sp^  of  2^  young  man^ 
of  fifteen  years  standing  at  the  bar,  and 
it  b  the  general  and  almost  natural 
course  of  events,  for  a  man  of  fair  ta- 
lents and  competent  knowledge  to  re- 
main seven  or  ten  years  without  hold- 
ing a  brie(  a  severe  trial  thb  to  the 
roost  patient,  a  wearisome  probation  to 
him  who  has  some  little  inaepeudence ; 
but  to  the  individual  who  depends  sole- 
ly on  his  own  exertions  for  support,  it 
b  attended  with  a  distressing  series  of 
hardships  and  privations.  What  more 
ptunfid  than  the  struggle  to  preserve 
a  genUemanly  appearance  on  scanty 
means/— to  endure  for  years  that  sick- 


ness of  the  heart;  which  nedidne  ean- 
not  cure,  arbing  from  hope  deferred— 
to  dread  the  circuit,  from  the  certainty, 
of  being  drained  of  hb  small  resources, 
without  the  return  of  a  single  guinear— 
to  experience  tedious  vacations,  aflbrd- 
ing  ample  time  for  study  and  gloomy 
reflections,  and  what  b  worse,  to  en- 
dure idleness  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
term — of  the  most  irksome  character 
because  altogether  involuntary.     The 
briffht  prospects  formed  in  the  glow 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  are  overoast 
by  such  dispiriting  realities, — the  lofty 
expectations  not  unwarrantably  enter- 
tained, firom  a  consciousness  01  talent, 
are  chilled  by  disappointment  and  ne- 
glect ;  insomuch  tftmt  the  young  lawyer 
begins  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that 
capacity  and  judgment  on  which  he 
had  rehed  for  eminence  and  fiune.  The 
elastic  spirit  b  thus  not  unfrequentiy 
crushed,  fine  sentiments  destroyed,  wm. 
the  hopes  of  a  generous  ambition  blight- 
ed.   The  sympathies  are  deadened  in 
hb  bosom,  ana  i(  at  last,  he  creeps  into 
business,  he  wades  through  it  like  a  la^ 
borious  drudge,  uncheered  by  the  en- 
livening influence  of  a  noble  emula- 
tion, and  advancing  in  years,  learns  to 
deride  the  feelings  and  emotions  in 
which  he  once  delighted  to  indulge. 

There  b  an  extremely  foolbh  obser- 
vation, freouentiy  made  by  people  who 
take  credit  tor  great  discernment,  that  the 
surest  way  for  a  man  to  rise  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  b  not  to  be  possessed  of 
a  shilling  at  starting ;  thb  sounds  ex- 
tremely well ;  but  we  put  a  plain  ques- 
tion, how  b  the  unfortunate  young  bar- 
rister, destitute  of  fortune  or  connec- 
tion, to  exist,  during  the  years  of  hb 
perilous  probation,— what  b  he  to  do, 
until  the  wonderful  opportunity  occurs 
which  b  to  bring  him  at  once  to  wealth 
and  fame;  and  for  how  many  years 
may  he  not  wait,  notwithstanding  the 
most  constant  application  of  hb  ener- 
gies to  professional  stodies,  before  **  the 


wdl  be  dottbted,  whether  we  oucht  not  to  copy,  instead  of  sneering  at,  our  Irish 
brethren  of  the  gown,  for  each  of  these  gentlemen  (alluding  to  Meters.  DriscoU  and 
Johnstone,  on  the  memorable  <  Bottie-conspiracnr  case,*)  confined  himself  exdn- 
sivel^  to  commenting  upon  the  evidence  individnaUy  affecting  hb  client,  leaving  the 
political  bearings  of  the  prosecution  to  Mr.  North ;  while  we  find  Bir.  Pollock,  who 
m  the  Morning  Journal  case  was  retained  to  defend  Bir.  Qutch,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  cruninally  responsible  as  nominal  publisher  of  an  article  of  which  he 
knew  nothmg  till  it  appeared  in  print,  flying  off  int< 


of  a  firee  presi^  and  citing  Junius  to  prove  it." 


into  a  lof^  euloginm  on  the  value 
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hick  J  hit*  k  made  ?    Are  his  interme- 
diate sttfferinffs,  hardships,  privations^ 
and  hitter  reflectioM,  to  be  vegaided 
as  nothing  ?    It  is  an  undoubted  ^t, 
that  LfOrd  Eldon,  with  his  matchless 
learning,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mities before  he  could  make  a  subsis- 
tence.  Unquestionably  there  are  splen- 
did examples  of  industry  and  talent, 
ahhough  sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  life,  forcing  their  way  to  the  most 
illoatrious  stations  in  the  law.  Such  in- 
stances of  brilliant  success  are  before 
the  world;  but  who  can  enumerate  the 
numbera  who  have  &iled,  the  broken- 
hearted victims  of  a  vain  pursuit — the 
more  to  be  pitied  because  probably  un- 
destfviug  tneir  miserable  fate.    Such 
^oMderations  oug^  not,  and  certainly 
will  not,  frigbteB  from  the  bar,  those 
ftoutJbeaiCed  individuals  who  are  con- 
aoious  of  posaesMBg  the  mental  requi* 
Mteaythe  padenoe,  and  determined  4>er* 
teifOiMifle  essentialto  success,  who  have 
bees  fibcouitomedto  privations,  and  des* 
fiiae  them ;  Wthese plain tn^ought 
to  inflneace,  and  dispose  to  serious  re- 
flection, belbte  they  mah  into  the  pro- 
fcssion,  that  'vary  respectable  and  some- 
.wfaai  -numerous  class  of  gentlemen,  who 
•put  oo  aevavat  so  dev^y  as  to  puzzle 
she  b^Mder  for  a  solution  of  tne  tie, 
•nd  discoas  with  much  critical  acumen, 
ifae  fiffbter  topios  of  polite  literature. 
Wie  address  ourselves  nirther  to  those 
jvho  haive  laboured,  and  successfull v,  to 
attain  higher  distkiotions,  even  coUegi- 
«te  honom,  and  who  have  been  looked 
«p  to  as  the  *tot  lumina'  of  historical 
•oeieties  ;  we  b^  to  assure  such,  that 
•  flMUi  laar  solve  dedudbles  in  logic, 
«Bd  ht^y  competent  to  decide  upon 
tiie  pvoprietY  of  Sylla's  rengnation  of 
•tMa^jdnetatorsmp,  and  yet  starve  at  the 
\mi  ;  4hat  he  may  have  a  large  stock  of 
giandiloquenee   dsewhere;  and  never 
•toodi  agweain  the  Four  Courts  ;  and 
Slaving  walked  the  hall  a  dozen  jears 
CT  ao,  nay  be  left  ta  wonder  at  his  Al- 
lure, to  curse  the  attomies,  and  lament 
«b«t  he  did  not  go  to  the  English  bar, 
•where  alone  he  now  feek  convinced  that 
rare  endowmentsare  appreciated  and  re- 
warded.   We  earnestly*  exhort  them, 
as  the  majofity  of  them  may  be  pos- 


sessed of  some  means  and  connections 
to  pause,  before  they  hazard  their  for- 
tunes on  an  unprofitable  pursuit— to 
give  up  betimes  sul  hopes  or  the  bench, 
and  to  betake  themselves  to  a  less  ha- 
zardous profession — let  them  never  for^ 
g^t,  when  revelling  in  their  castle-build- 
ing speculations,  that  scarcely  one  out 
of  eight  who  tto  throuffh  the  formality 
of  being  called,  succeed  at  the  bar  ;  and 
as  it  is  good  to  teach  by  examples,  we 
advise  tnose,  whom  we  now  more  par- 
ticularly address,  to  walk  occasifcally 
to  the  rour  Courts,  and  contemplate 
the  number  of  barristers  in  the  hall 
*  taking  exercise  ;*  next,  to  look  into 
tike  courts,  and  compare  the  number  of 
those  engaged  in  husiness  with  the 
Bumbeir  wno  are  doing  nothiBig,  or  note- 
taking,  which  is  neaity  the  sameifadng^ 
except  that  it  saves  appearances  ;  thai 
to  peep  into  the  library,  which  they 
will  find  well  stocked  with  students, 
and  then,  in  order  to  recover  from  sudi 
dtfinal  ^ii^ts,  let  them  descend  to  tiiat 
pleasant  refectory,  the  Gaffiee»room,and 
meditate,  over  a  bowl  of  soup,  on  the 
causes  of  the  pale  and  melancholy  itMm 
he  has  been  looking  at.    Let  him  oon* 
sider  that,  while  business  has  dedined, 
the  number  of  barristeia  has  increased 
three-€[4d ;  that  the  proportion  of  those 
makine  little  or  nothmg,  to  those  guning 
aHvdihood,  is  as  ten  to  one  ; — tnat  the 
number  of  competitors  has  not  only  in* 
creased,  but  their  fitness  for  buanese 
and  practical  abihty  has  increased  like* 
wise  ;  that  it  is  not  orer-agreeable  to 
depend  for  existence  on  'motions  of 
course,*  or  the  uncertain  &vors  of  oar 
attorney  ;  and  that  it  is  not  ahnm  the 
greatest  dunderhead  in  the  projessiom 
who  is  made  the  chairman  ota  county. 
K  he  still  perseveres,  he  may,  per^ 
hiq>s,  derive  consolation  from  contem- 
plating the  inter^ting  g^ups  of  ftifa^ 
lonable  loungers  in  the  nail,  including 
sons,  nephews,  and  cousins  of  many 
eminent  fiinctionaries,  who  appear  perw 
fectiy  satisfied  with  the  discnarge  of 
the  responsibility  to  which  theb  paroits 
and  relations  were  liable  for  '^^w  t»- 
lents,^  and  seem,  therefore,  wisely  te- 
aolved  *to  bury  thdr  one.' 
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TALES  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 
No.  I. 

MARY   GRAY    AMD   BBMY   B£LL. 


«<  Oh !  Mary  Gray  and  Beeey  Boll, 

They  were  twa  bonnie  hisaieB."— ^^SootcA  BdUuL 


Thbsb  names  are  perfectly  fiuniliar 
to  the  inhabitants  or  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh,in  the  county 
Tyrone,  and  are  given  to  two  low 
mountains,  situate  on  either  side  of  the 

Slendid  demesne  of  Mountjoy  Forest, 
uring  a  bte  visit  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  I  made  it  my  business  to  en- 
quire into  the  origin  of  these  titles, 
guessing,  rightly,  that  some  legend 
of  inter^  might  be  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  them.  The  result  of  my 
investigation  I  shall  now  commit  to 
writing,  doubting  not  that  the  narrative 
itself,  independently  of  any  powers  of 
the  narrator,  will  be  found  sufficiently 
engaging  to  iustify  me  in  the  attempt 
Concerning  the  date  of  the  events  I  am 
about  to  relate,  I  have  ascertained  no- 
thing accurately,  further  than  that  they 
were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  elders  of  the  district,  as  either 
coeval  with  or  shortly  preceding  their 
early  youth. 

Mary  Gray  and  Bess^  Bell  were  two 
maidens,  whose  hereditary  residences 
•were  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  res- 
pective mountains,  which  serve  to  hand 
tlown  their  names  to  posterity.  The 
former  might  have  had  the  precedence 
in  years  by  two  summers  at  the  &rthest ; 
and  while  they  equalled  each  other  in 
fescinations  and  accomplishments  of  the 
first  order,  yet  these  were  in  each  com- 
posed of  far  different  lights  and  shades, 
even  as  their  d^^^es  in  life  were  widely 
removed.  Mary's  ancestors  had  long 
leased  the  considerable  farm  which  her 
fiunily  now  held ,  and  which  was  justly 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial and  thriving  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Bessy,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
highly  descended,  and  connected  with 


many  of  the  leading  families  around 
her.  Mary's  disposition  was  thoughtful, 
calm,  and  imagmative ;  Bessy's,  again* 
was  playful,  capricious,  and  inconside- 
rate. The  one  could  sit  happily  for  hours, 
on  the  summit  of  her  native  hills,  gazing 
on  the  beautiful  scenes  of  lawn  and  wood- 
land beneath  her,  and  lulled  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  river  of  the  valley,  conjure 
up  a  world  of  a  thousand  dreams  around 
her,  and  trace  in  admiration  the  &ir 
handywork  of  nature.  The  other, 
yielding  to  every  passing  impulse,  fear^ 
less  of  care,  and  open  to  enjoyment, 
was  apparently  intended  to  figure  only  in 
the  more  sunny  passages  of  existence, 
and  was  herself  a  potent  mistress  of  the 
spells  of  gaiety.  Mary's  figure  was  tall, 
perfect,  and  commanding,  and  though 
ner  light  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  tresses 
seemed  the  very  emblems  of  all  that 
was  tranqml,  yet  every  fine  feature  was 
robed  in  inexpressible  dignity,  during 
her  moments  of  excitement  or  enthusi- 
asm. It  was  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  withstand  the  laughing  gkinces 
of  Bessy's  sparkling  eyes,  set  off  as  they 
were  by  a  profusion  of  raven  ringlets 
that  clustered  down  her  dimpled  cheeks, 
while  her  almost  fairy  form  was  cast  in 
the  finest  mould  of  feminine  love- 
liness. 

Such  were  the  two  fair  creatures 
whose  histories  I  am  about  to  relate^ 
when  the  one  had  reached  her  twen- 
tieth, and  the  other  her  eighteenth 
year ;  and  by  what  link  those  historiea 
came  to  be  united,  it  will  be  now  ne- 
cessary to  explain. 

The  reader  has  already,  perhaps, 
felt  surprise,  that  the  quahties  and  at* 
tractions  I  have  ascnbed  to  Mary 
should  be  found  in  a  &nner*8  daughter. 
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in  a  *  maiden  of  low  degtee.**  My 
anfonnatioDv  however,  accounted  readily 
for  the  feet  Her  fiEunily,  as  I  have 
hinted,  had  long  enjoyed  an  unnsnal, 
and  an  almost  unintem^ted  prosperity, 
and  in  consequence  of  singular  industry 
and  perseyeranceon  their  part — ^virtues 
whicn  seldom  go  without  their  reward 
— ^were  conversant  with  few  of  the  dis- 
tresses that  annoyed  and  agitated  their 
kss  lifted  neighbours.  Her  fiither, 
though  in  other  respects  a  prudent  and 
moderate  man,  seems  to  have  indulged 
in  overweeningly  ambitious  views  for 
his  daughter's  welfare.  Her  birth  had 
been  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  wife,  and  he  appeared 
thenceforth  to  have  centred  all  his 
warmer  feelings  in  her,  whose  uncom- 
mon beauty,  imd  earlier  indications  of  a 
superiority  of  oiind,  accounted,  even  in 
childhood,  for  all  his  fond  partiality. 
Thus  he  was  often  heard  to  boast,  that 
^  his  Mary  should  be  as  fine  a  lady  as  the 
beat  of  them ;"  and  with  this  view  he  had 
intrusted  her,  when  but  eight  years  old, 
to  the  care  of  the  most  filshionable 
school-mistress  of  the  metropolis,  de- 
siring her  to  take  charge  of  her  untH 
she  was  as  accomplished  as  unsparing 
expenditure  could  make  her.  Mary 
vras  accordingly  thrown  at  once  among 
associates  all  higher  than  herself  in  stai- 
tion,  and  prospects  in  life ;  and,  save 
mhea  the  honest  &rmer  paid  his  regular 
half-yearly  visit,  she  never  even  saw 
for  a  number  of  years,  any  that  moved 
within  her  own  natural  sphere. 

But  while  her  compamons,  as  I  have 
said,  had  the  superioribr  in  point  of 
lank,  she  found  few  to  nval  her  in  in- 
nate el^anoe,  in  graces  of  person,  and 
in  thirst  for  improvement ;  and  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  arrival  of 
iier  unfiishionable  relative  never  failed 
to  excite  a  momentary  titter  among  her 
playmates,  vet  it  was  speedily  chewed 
by  the  recollection  of  her  own  unassum- 
ing merit  and  extraordinary  good  nature, 
wluch  had  won,  from  the  hrst,  the  affec- 
tions of  each  individual  of  the  little 
community. 

One  of  these,  and  inferior  only  to 
Mary  in  acquirements,  was  the  second 
heromeof  my  tale ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
although  as  different  in  tastes  as  I  have 
described  them,  they  soon  formed  for 
each  other  a  fond  and  fiedthful  attach- 
ment. They  had  been  bom  and  nursed 
amid  the  samescenes,  and  it  was  Maqr's 
greatest  ddigfat,  during  her  long  exile 


from  the  midst  of  th^  to  freshen  her 
recollections  and  multiply  her  enauiries 
from  her  very  willing  andoappier  niend, 
who  twice,  at  least,  each  year  could 
draw  her  information  from  experience. 
They  were  the  joint  idols  of  the  school, 
but  so  far  were  they,  either  fit>m  envy- 
ing the  other's  popularity,  that  they 
would  sit  conversing  together  in  some 
quiet  corner  on  the  occasion  of  many 
a  pastime,  when  there  was  the  loudest 
cry  for  their  aid  and  countenance  of 
the  general  sporta»  Thus  did  each  de- 
light in  the  other's  society,  the  very  op- 
position of  their  characters  enhancing 
perhaps  the  charms  of  intimacy.  When 
Mary  sunff  a  pensive  melody,  Bessy 
would  rep^  to  it  in  some  merry  little 
native  air  ;  when  Mary's  imagination 
vras  attracted  by  the  sombre  and  me- 
lancholy, Bessy  would  discover  each 
lighter  sentiment,  as  if  by  magic,  in 
their  common  studies. 

Years  flitted  by,  strengthening  thdr 
attachment  as  they  passed,  and  Mary 
was  at  length  delighted  by  a  summons 
to  attend  her  fatiier  on  his  last  expedi- 
tion homeward.  Bessy  was  to  remain 
one  year  longer  at  the  academy,  and 
the  mends  parted  with  mutual  protes- 
tations of  regard,  and  threats  of  almost 
daily  correspondence,  which  they  after- 
wards put  into  very  accurate  execution, 
to  the  great  pride  and  pleasure  of  the 
farmer,  who  was  gratified  by  the  con- 
nection and  intercourse  in  which  his 
daughter  had  engaged.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Bell.  Naturally  haughty  and  dis- 
tant, he  listened  vrith  little  satis&ctioB 
to  Bessy's  account  of  her  mat  intimacy 
with  one  so  much  her  inferior  in  rank, 
although  accompanied  by  the  most 
growing  and  enthusiastic  praise  ;  and 
when  at  length  the  period  of  her  de- 
parture from  school  arrived,  and  she 
was  to  appear  as  lus  daughter  in  so- 
ciety, he  sternly  interdicted  all  future 
intercourse  between  them.  Need  I 
tell  of  the  supplications,  of  the  tears 
that  attended  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
ment He  was  resolute  in  his  severity, 
and  Bessy  rode  over  to  make  the  ter- 
rible disclosure,  and  weep  for  the  last 
time  on  the  bosom  of  her  devoted  and 
disconsolate  friend.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
trying  scene — they  parted  in  the  deep- 
est affliction. 

When  poor  Mary  was  left  alone,  she 
had  time  to  estimate  fiilly  the  over- 
powering loss  she  had  sustained.  Even 
before  this  sad  occasion,  indeed  imme^ 
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ditttdy  on  her  anhrsd  lirwii  tehoolt  ihe 
had  peioeived,  and  akaoet  regretted, 
the  de^  BUKtake  her  firther  had  eon* 
nitted  in  giTing  her  an  edncotion  so 
ecymplelelj  disproportioned  taber  rmk 
<«<^««n  edvoalkti,  which,  if  it  added  re- 
finements^ yet  increased  her  wants,  and 
inAtted  her  to  take  anj  interest  m  the 
pvrsnils  or  pkasurea  of  her  natural  a»- 
•odtttesattd  protectors^  while  the  fiital 
barrier  of  her  birth  seemed  irrevooably 
to  Ibrbid  the  aoqaisition  of  thaA  plaee 
in  a  higher  eirele,  to  which  she  was 
both,  entitled  by  her  aooomplisbmenta, 
and  whioh  the  eonki  ha;?e  illed  with 
digkiity.  Her  relatioBs,  indeed,  had 
greeted  her  return  with  every  demon- 
stration of  pride  and  affection,  wlnle  her 
lhth«r  doated  on  her  with  the  most  In- 
iense,  nay  painful  fondness ;  yet,  both 
Ibey  and  he  approached  her  with  an 
kiYolinitsry  betsayal  of  a  eonscionsness 
of  their  itferiority,  that,  to  her  deKoate 
aenslbility  ahnost  destn^ed  the  satis* 
faction  whkh  should  naturally  be  a£> 
Ibided  her  from  the  kind  interest  of 
kinsfolk,  and  the  warmth  of  a  fiOher's 
loye.  Viewiag  hercircumstanoes,thae>- 
fove,  with  discreet  and  unbiassed  peae* 
tndon,  die  woald  hare  regretted,  I 
say,  her  adveaititioiis  eleyation  abore 
her  fdlows,  had  she  not  hitherto  en^ 
joyed  a  sohice  for  all  distrestes  in  her 
''sweet communion"  with  herbeh>ved 
Bessy^  and  felt  how  deep  ilionld  bt 
her  gratitude  for  b^ig  so  strsagely  em^ 
bled  le  preserve  an  ecniality  and  ei^oy 
an  mterehai^  of  feenng  and  affection 
with  so  much  merit  and  deganee. 

Can  any  wssidsr  then  that  thi$ 
<&Bn>pointmeat  preyed  heavily  on  her 
tendter  disporition  $  that  she  gave  her- 
self up  for  a  time  to  a  deep  and  wearing 
melancholy,  and  fimcied  that  she  was 
now  left  ahnost  alone  in  the  world.  It 
was  duriiig  the  Christmas  holidays  that 
the  nnexpeoted  shock  came  opon  her, 
Winch  seemed  for  the  momcBt  to  ston 
all  her  fiiculties;  and  the  spring  had  sof^ 
tened  into  summer,  ere  her  mined  r&- 
gafarad  aaghtof  its  natural  elasticity, 
the  honert  former  fok  deeply  af^cted, 
and,  wiahfe  as  he  was  to  appreciate  her 
sentiments  duly,  still  endeavonred  to 
soothe  her  too  visible  soirow  with  un- 
avaihng  fondness.  Fearfol  of  giving 
offence,  by  letting  him  see  the  ineffi- 
csancy  of  his  sympathies,  she  sought 
lather  to  reHia  into  solitude  ;  and«  as 
the  season  advanced,  she  wandered  up 
the  mouBtam  alBU)0t   daily  to  some 


shady  spot,  and  soon  foiling  the 
sul:^^  of  the  book  before  her,  ww  lest 
for  hours  together  in  her  own  bitter 
and  crowding  tkioughts^  until  the  evcn» 
hng^s  chiU,  or  the  gathering  gloom,  i^ 
minded  her  that  it  vraa  time  to  retwub 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
August,  that  Frederidc  Montgomery 
also  dirmbed  that  mountain,  withthe  ea- 
gerness of  a  Bpoftanwa  on  the  first  day 
of  the  flproase-ahooting  for  the  season. 
As  he  descended  again,  it  wan  whh  no 
riight  astomsbment  that  he  perceived, 
at  a  little  distance,  Mar^  Onnr,  as  it 
were  some  fidr  sphrit  of  the  bdghts, 
movhig  slowly  and  raoungly  down- 
ward towards  her  fother's  cottage.  It 
was  the  thou^t  of  a  moment  to  follow 
cautiouidy  umI  tmceher  steps ;  and  at 
length  his  enqniriesirom  a  labourer  in 
the  acKoiniag  &M,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  discovered  her  residence.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resolved  to  return  the  next 
day  to  the  same  ground  for  sport,  trusts 
hig  to  his  ingcnintr  to  invent  soae 
preteirt  for  gainh^^  admisskm  at  Fanner 
GraVs. 

Ftederidt  Montgomery  vras  nstnmger 
in  Ireland,  and  had  come  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  to  pay,  as  he  had  at 
foit  intended,  but  a  short  visit  ton 
newly  married  friend-^imself  m  late 
•eltler.  Altiiongfa  natuiaOy  of  a  frank 
and  manly  dlsnosition,  yet  the  dissipa- 
tion of  an  Oxford  life,  and  asnbseqncnt 
unHmited  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
^e  €k>iitinent  during  two  years,  now 
found  him  nearly  as  heartless  as  he  vras 
gay.  Eaiiy  the  master  of  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  gifted  with  Mady 
and  showy  talents,  he  had  arrived  at 
p^ect  sdf-confidence  from  his  intei^ 
course  with  the  world,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  address  as  insinuating  as 
his  person  vras  striking  and  handsome. 
It  was  no  wonder  then  that  he  boasted 
of  some  success  with  woman,  who  had 
been  long  his  fiivourite  study,  as  her  fo- 
voum  were  his  darling  puranit,  and  that 
he  now  flattered  hiiuielf  with  an  int^ 
mate  knowledge  ofthesex,and  believed 
that  he  was  accomplished  in  its  im»> 
sions  and  vrhims,  its  oddities  and  ca- 
price, and  every  access  to  its  softer 
feelings. 

Such  was  the  perMm  vrho  stopped  at 
Farmer  Qray*s  on  the  momhig  of  the 
21st,  under  Uie  |dansible  pretext  of  re- 
meeting  someacddenlal  disorder  of  his 
gun.  While  a  servant  was  heating 
water  for  that  purpose  P^^^P*  ^  ^"^ 
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ttoyqik  §omt  wtomtaUKf  fedhar  off* 
Bity,  that  her  Mier  reqoeited  Mm  to 
mem  in  to  Bifoyt  tittle  drawing-room. 
■ItBotigh  the  nimitiire  was  plam  and 
HBpreteocKBg,  jet  it  displayed  an  air  (^ 
nnstadied  elegance,  that  had  the  power 
Ibr  an  instaat  to  change  Montgomer3r's 
ddigfat  into  astonislunent  Workboxe% 
a  writingMile^  nmsicand  drawing,  oe^- 
oapied  tneir  varioos  positions  throng 
tkie  apcrtnent ;  a  piano-forte  laj  open, 
while  one  or  two  feminine  ornaments 
had  been  left  in  progress  on  the  table. 
Books  ef  Beliea  fcttres,  instmction,  and 
derotioa,  were  cmnged  in  spider- 
slidres  arovnd  the  walls,  and  asplendid 
portrait  of  their  beautifnl  possessor 
MDg  orer  the  mantel-piece.  Eyerj 
thing  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  go- 
▼eraance  of  a  tasteful  mistress,  thoi^ 
all  the  oocvpations  whose  tokens  were 
thas  Visible,  had  been  neglected  for 
BunChs  pretions  to  the  time  of  which 
we  speak. 

Soon  mastering  his  svrprise,  Mont- 
ffMerj,  wi^  admirable  tact,  (tisplayed 
his  pleasure  only  so  as  to  flatter  the 
▼anitj,  without  exciting  the  suspicionsy 
of  the  iirmer ;  and  having  discoTered 
the  liad  gone  abroad  for  some  time,  he 
contrived  to  carry  oa  so  successfully 
Us  insidkms  attacks  upon  the  gratified 
irtker,  that,  won  by  the  oourtesy  and 
bearing  of  his  goest,  aid  bdievinghis 
^aai^ter  also  mieht  be  pleased  at  the 
society  of  oae  who  was  evidently  so 
lUly  accomplished,  he  invited  him  to 
retnm  to  his  house  that  evening  on  his 
way  homeward. 

Need  I  tdl  tiie  rest  ?  HU  visits 
were  dailv  rqieated  ■  while  his  stinr 
with  his  mend  was  fhrtker  protracted, 
and  each  morning  he  started  for  the 
laoontain  with  his  gun  and  dogs,  long 
after  there  had  ceased  to  remain  asm- 
gie  feather  ibr  his  bag.  He  was  a  fa> 
vonrite  alike  with  father  and  (bnghter. 
the  oae  he  coatinned  to  manage  as  art- 
fcOy  as  at  thdr  (list  meetiae— the  other 
coald  not  bat  be  taken  mih  a  person 
wIm>  possessed  so  many  attractioBS, 
taste,  talents,  and  multiplied,  though 
showy  and  siq)erftcial,  readinff^^-wbo 
was  ready  to  Joia  in  all  her  studies  and 
aaasemeirts — ^who  took  such  interest 
in  every  trifle  that  engaged  her,  and 
carried  off  all  with  those  delicate  and 
obseqpAoos  attentions,  wMch,  while 
Hiey  firiled  not  to  flatter  and  ddight» 
ce«d  never  for  a  laomeiit  appear  ob- 


tMBKve  or  alarmhtt.  They  read,  they 
soag,  they  walked  and  eonversed  to* 
cether  ;  Marjr's  disappointment  at  the 
ms  of  her  friend  was  soothed,  as  ber 
place  was  supplied ;  nor  was  she  fi>r 
a  long  time  aware  of  the  potent  poison 
the  was  imbibing.  And  strange  to  sa^, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  hia 
first  intentions  were  of  the  basest  mid 
most  in&moas  order,  as  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  of  that  date,  attempted  not  even 
to  disguise,  yet  the  same  testimony  at 
a  latter  period  declared  him  to  be 
caogfat,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  snare, 
and  completdy  disarmed  of  his  terrible 
purposes,  by  the  gentle  nature  fuid 
glowing  yirtues  of  the  fidr  beuig  they 
were  intended  to  assail. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  at  length  he  ven* 
tared  to  speak  openly- of  love  and  wed- 
lock, and  met  with  a  reception,  from 
both  father  and  daughter,  as  flattering 
as  his  pride  could  d^ire.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  sex  whom  Mary  had  ever 
known,  and  in  truth  he  was  a  frivour- 
able  ^dmen,  and  it  would  have  been 
unaccountable  if  the  frumer  had  not 
been  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
brilliant  alliance.  Such  was  the  pre- 
mise of  happiness  which  enlivened  the 
little  IMurty  at  the  cottage  ;  when  one 
noon,  in  Uie  dedioe  of  Uie  season,  this 
young  and  interesting  pair  strewed  on 
as  they  conversed  of  their  prospects 
ikr  into  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
Moun^oy  Forest. 

#  #  «  « 

Of  the  detmls  of  that  fatal  day  no^ 
thing  farther  was  known,  than  that 
Mary  returned  alone,  and  late  in  the 
evening,  m  a  st^te  bordering  on  frenzy, 
and  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
she  had  sustained,  or  regained  the  peace 
she  had  sacrificed.  Happilv  indeed  for 
himself  her  father  was  then  absent, 
and  for  several  daysafterwards,  and  came 
home  to  suspect  no  more  from  the 
change  in  his  daoghtei^s  spirits,  which 
all  her  efforts  coiua  not  conceal,  than  a 
mere  lovers'  ouarrel,  often  but  the  ei^ 
hancement  of  lovers'  happiness  I 

Meanwhile,  Montgomery  afmeared 
early  the  following  morning  at  the  cot>- 
tage,and  from  that  moment  continualljr 
b^eg^  the  door,  begghig,  suppli- 
eating,  even  fierody  demanmng  to  be 
admitted,  and  in  vaiiL  A  thousand 
billet-doux,  addressed  to  Mary,  he  eft- 
trusted  to  her  faithfhl  attendaat-^H, 
except  the  ftrtt,  were  inuaediately  r4- 
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turned  unopened.  He,  tod,  seemed  to 
have  become  almost  a  maniac — his  dress 
and  figure  were  disordered,  his  words 
rash  and  violent,  and  hb  voice  hoarse 
and  broken. 

The  fiMiner's  arrival,  however,  acted 
like  a  charm ;  beseemed  to  have  awaked 
from  a  dream,  and  gained  over  his  feel- 
ings so  sudden  and  powerftil  a  mastery, 
that  the  poor  unsuspecting  man  was 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  pity  ingnis  distress,  engaged 
to  intercede  for  him  with  his  daughter. 
Who  will  not  pause  to  pity  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  such  a  task  ? — ^Whose  heart 
will  not  bleed  for  the  poor  victim  whom 
he  solicited  ?  He  came  back  at  length, 
bewildered  and  displeased  at  her  perti- 
nacity, while  she  still  remained  resolute 
in  declining  to  admit  Montgomery  in 
defiance  of  all  importunities. 

At  length  exhausted  and  despairing 
of  success,  the  latter  absented  niraself 
wholly  from  the  cottage,  though  he 
long  continued  to  hover  about  at  some 
distance,  under  the  vain  expectation  of 
accidentally  crossing  her  path.  The 
fiiend  at  whose  house  he  was  a  visiter, 
and  to  whom  he  betrayed  no  desire  to 
move,  though  his  originally  intended 
limits  were  now  more  than  trebled, 
could  not  but  observe  his  forlorn  and 
dispirited  state  of  mind,  which,  indeed 
it  needed  but  a  glance  at  his  haggard 
cheek  and  sunken  eye,  to  ascert^n. 
Too  delicate  to  probe  a  wound  which 
appeared  so  deep  and  irritable,  he  re- 
sorted rather  to  every  kind  artifice  and 
design,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
reviving  and  awakening  him  firom  the 
deplorable  condition  mto  which  his 
every  faculty  had  fallen.  Among  the 
rest,  he  invited  company  to  his  house, 
and  courted  the  society  of  all  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  to  whose  ad- 
vances, as  a  stranger,  he  had  been  until 
now,  considered  unaccountably  distant ; 
and  it  was  in  the  round  of  gaiety  that 
ensued,  that  Montgomery  met,  for 
the  first  time,  the  former  friend  of  his 
Mary,  who  seemed,  as  it  were,  the 
Tery  soul  and  arbitress  of  all  that  was 
mirthful  and  happy.  Worn  and  le- 
thargic as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
being  attracted  by  such  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  charms ;  and  his  anxious  friend 
was  soon  delighted  to  remark,  that  in 
her  society  he  speared  to  shake  off 
joiuch  of  the  torpor  which  had  so  long 
preyed  onhim,  as  the  opportunities  of 


meeting  her  seemed  to  nultiply  widi 
an  almost  fated  accaiacy. 

Surprising  and  inconsistent,  with 
that  morbid  and  painful  state  of  feel- 
ings I  have  described,  as  the  next  pas* 
sage  of  his  history  would  appear,  let 
no  man,  I  would  say,  presume  to  de- 
cide on  the  bidden  motives,  the  inner 
workings  of  a  fellow-creature,  however 
open  his  external  conduct  to  censure  or 
dislike.  For  myself,  I  would  fein  see 
the  sunny  side  of  each  fleeting  picture, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  with  regard  to 
Montgomery,  that  durine  the  latter 
part  of  his  intimacy  with  Mary,  he  had 
oeen  periectly  honorable  in  his  inten- 
tions, whatever  mysterious  fatality 
seemed  to  have  hung  over  its  issue ;  ths^ 
his  grief  and  melancholy,  when  that  in- 
timacy was  broken  off,  were  equally 
unaffected ;  and  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  heartless  indifference,  but  to  natural 
fickleness  and  instability,  and  to  the  ar- 
dent spirits  and  warm  constitution  of 
his  youth,  that  he  soon  was  seen  to  be 
inspired  with  equal  devotion  to  ano- 
ther, and  as  fair  an  object 

As  for  Bessy,  she  too  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  her  friendship  had  sus- 
tained, although  the  latter  feeling 
remained  still  undiminished  ;  and  we 
have  already  noticed  the  number  and 
power  of  the  fosdnations  which  now 
newly  beset  her.  In  a  word,  Montgo- 
mery was  formed  to  be  the  bsme  of  two 
gentle  creatures,  with  respect  to  whom, 
whether  we  look  to  their  personal 
charms,  their  intellectual  attractions, 
the  innocence  in  which  he  found  them, 
or  their  unalteraUe  attachment  to  each 
other  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  should  be  the  object  of  the 
greater  interest  and  admiration. 

Yet,  is  it  not  after  all,  nearly  incr^ 
dible,  when  we  recur  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  litde  tale  frt)m  the  com- 
mencement, that  in  the  course  of  four 
months  from  the  hour  when  he  parted 
with  Maxy,  her  recollection  was  now 
almost  efiaced,  at.  least  from  the  seat 
of  his  deeper  emotions,  and  he  found 
himself  day  after  day  engaged  in  atten- 
tions as  assiduous  to  anothei^,  as  he  had 
so  lately  practiced  with  unwearied  zeal 
toward  her  ?  Nor  was  Bessy  long  in- 
sensible to  his  addresses,  and,  though 
her  playful  and  innocent  coquetry  left 
him  for  a  considerable  period  in  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  her  feelings  towards 
him ;  yety  this  very  coquetry  seemed 
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destSned  to  produoe  a  resoh  &tal  to 
herself,  as  it  roused  him  the  more  effeo* 
tuallj  from  the  huiguor  wliich  had  op- 
fireflaed  him,  awoke  in  him  ao  interest 
and  excitement,  and  elicited  number* 
leas  fiucinations  which  might  have  re- 
mained nnnoticed  had  her  manners 
been  more  distant  and  formal  on  the 
one  hand,  or  had  she  seemed  on  the 
other,  more  easy  and  open  to  conquest 
As  it  was,  each  soon  received  a  sensi- 
ble impression  from  the  other's  attrao 
tions,  and  looked  forward  with  delight 
frt>m  day  to  day  to  the  renewal  of  their 
intercourse.  Montgomery,  with  his 
usual  tact,  won  the  good  will  eyen  of 
the  coM  Mr.  Bell,  and  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  constant  visiter  at  his 
house.  His  daughter  was  seldom  ab- 
sent, and,  as  before,  with  her  early 
friend,  their  recreations  and  pursuits 
became  the  same,  and  as  he  walked  or 
rode  by  her  side,  vrith  admirable  ver- 
satility of  talent  he  accommodated  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  her's,  and  was 
now  as  light  and  gay  in  his  topics  of 
conversation  with  Bessy,  as  he  had 
been  grave  and  speculative  with 
Mary. 

At  length,  a  lawsuit  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  demanded  his  presence  in 
England  within  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  he  determined,  though  with 

,  considerable  compunction,  to  sound 
Bfiss  Bell's  feelings,  and,  should  he 
£ud  them  propitious,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  his  own.  This 
important  step,  he  reserved  for  his  last 
day  in  the  country,  and  on  the  morning 
previous  engaged  to  accompany  the 
feur  object  of  his  now  undivided  passion 
in  her  usual  ride. 

For  the  first  time,  and  he  now  re- 
marked it  with  deep  uneasiness,  she 
led  the  way  toward  nurmer  Gray^s  cot- 
tage. Of  ner  former  intimacy  with  his 
daughter,  Montgomery,  by  some  strange 
chance,  had  never  heard.  Each  of 
them  perhaps,  had  thought  of  it  as  a 

.painful  subject,  and  one,  too  sacred,  it 
might  be,  to  be  intruded  on  a  stranger's 
attention.  But  the  reaction  of  re- 
strained feeling  is  often  more  lively 
than  its  original  force,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion as  the  pretty  fiinn-house  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountam  came  suddenly  in 
view,    Bessy  was   as   instantaneously 

.overcon^  and  bursdng  into  tears, 
•  There,"  she  exclaimed,  ••  even  there 
Hves  one  who  is  dearest  to  me  on 
eaithl* 


What?  Mary?  stammered  Monl^ 
gomery,  and,  but  that  his  companion 
was  herself  so  touched  at  that  bitter 
moment,  his  guilty  confusion  could 
never  have  passed  unobserved.  LittW 
did  either  imagine  that  the  pitiable  sub- 
ject of  the  thoughts  of  each,  was  at 
that  same  instant  gazing  from  a  shrub- 
bery on  the  rosui  side,  who,  after  a 
long  wild  stare,  reeled  and  fell  to  the 
g^und  I 

They  had  paused  for  some  time  in* 
voluntarily,  Bessy  yielding  to  pathetic 
and  sad  remembrances,  while  Montgo- 
mery's heart  was  nearly  rent  asunder 
by  a  thousand  maddening  and  conflict- 
ing emotions  ;  at  length  they,  each  as 
involuntarily,  turned  their  horses' head« 
and  pursued  their  way  homeward  in 
melancholy  and  ill-omened  silence. 
He  was  engaged  for  the  same  evening 
to  meet  a  large  party  at  Mr.  BelFs, 
audit  was  not  until  they  sat  together  at 
dinner  that  almost  a  syllable  was  inter- 
changed between  them  ;  even  then  it 
cost  an  effort  on  both  sides.  The 
ly  observed  it  and  rallied  each 


on  their  depression,  and  Bessy  was  ere 
long,  again  the  centre  and  attraction  of 
all  cheerftilness.  Montgomery  still 
maintained  a  gloomy  taciturnity,  for 
which  the  frightful  convubions  of  his 
mind  that  morning  but  too  truly  ac- 
counted. Bessy  herself,  was  surprised, 
when  it  no  longer  seemed  to  originate 
in  compliment  to  her  own  feelings ;  but 
still  following  the  bent  of  a  fond  wo- 
man's credulity,  she  gave  it  the  flatter- 
ing interpretation  of  extreme  regret  at 
his  early  intended  absence. 

The  ladies  had  long  retired,  and 
Montgomery  had  fortified  himself  with 
deep  and  long  potations,  ere  he  found 
it  possible  to  gain  even  an  artificial  ex- 
citement. Under  such  influence,  heat 
length  appeared  in  the  drawing  room, 
and  hastening  again  to  Bessy's  side,  he 
lavished  on  her  to  an  extravagant  ex- 
cess, all  the  flattery  and  compliment  of 
which  he  was  so  finbhed  a  master.  He 
led  her  to  the  piano-forte,  hung  over 
her  chair,  mingled  his  manly  voice 
with  her  own  sweet  thrilling  notes,  and 
during  each  pause,  whispered  in  her 
ear  his  fixed  and  unalterable  devotion. 

They  were,  after  some  time,  in- 
duced by  the  delighted  audiaice,  to 
attempt  a  celebrated  duet,  the  most 
difficult  they  had  yet  performed,  and 
peculiarly  expresdve  of  tender  and  im- 
passioiiea  aentimeats.    It  was  in  the 
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midit  of  this,  and  when  Mon^fonery 
was  taking  his  nart  with  exquisite  taste 
and  masterijy  skill,  that  a  senrant  8lq>- 
ped  into  his  band  a  note  which  had 
been  just  dehvered  to  him.  He  held 
it  with  the  lur  of  one  totally  abstracted 
in  his  oocnpation  until  it  was  Bessy's 
turn  to  respond,  as  she  did  with  power 
equal  to  his  own ;  then  he  ventured  to 
snateh  one  hasty  glance  at  its  super- 
scription. It  seemed  to  contain  a 
dea^  spdl — ^his  yeiy  reason  appeared 
(o  fiul  htm — ^he  staggered  to  the  door, 
to  tihe  astonishment  of  all  present,  and 
seizing  his  hat,  and  seeming  to  fly  froon 
their  attentions,  rushed  witii  the  speed 
of  madness  to  the  stable  yard,  mounted 
his  saddled  horse  andgalloped  forioualy 
away. 

Can  it  be  doubted  from  whom  that 
communication  came  ?  The  beautiful 
characters  were  but  too  well  known  to 
him,  and  the  words,  which  he  himself 
read  not  till  the  next  dawn,  were  the 
following  :  **  Unhappy  man  I  as  thou 
wouldest  yet  hope  for  mercy  for  all 
thy  accumulated  grnlt,  ensnare  not  by 
thy  wiles,  another  victim  in  addition  to 
the  lost  Mary. 

Often  after  that  night,  did  Montg^ 
mery  curse  the  perfections  of  the  ani- 
mal which  carried  Inm,  that  he  dariied 
him  not  to  atoms  on  the  rouffh  roads 
which  he^passed.  On,  on  he  rode,  push- 
ii^  him  at  the  height  of  his  speeo,  nor 
p^led  a  rein  till  he  arrived  at  tne  G^y's 
cottage.  It  was  already  an  hour  past 
midnurht,  when  hepsused  scarce  know- 
ing where  he  was,  and  having  come  so 
fiur  without  fixed  purpose  or  intent  AH 
asoundwaB  calm  and  quiet,  in  awful 
contrast  to  the  tumult  that  raged  within 
him.  The  fiurmer  and  his  household 
had  long  peered  to  rest ;  yettherewas 
one  sleqtos  bang  within  that  heard 
the  horse  and  gneMed  at  its  rider.  It 
was  a  moment  of  fearful  exdtement, 
and  having  ahnost  mechanically  led  the 
reeking  ammal  to  a  stall,  he  struck  his 
hand  against  his  forehead,  and  endea^ 
Toared  to  regain  the  composure  whidi 
he  appesvad  to  have  otteri  V  lost  That 
he  flooB  found  was,  at  the  moment, 
hopeless ;  and  feaxfnl  of  himself  fran- 
tic and  <tistrMt8d  as  he  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  awut  the  morning  ere  he 
•ought  admission  at  the  cotti^.  He 
wandered  round  the  environs  of  the 
&rm,  and  as  each  fiuniliar  spot  recurred 
to  hk  eye  beneath  the  dear  moonlight, 
which  he  HmI  trod  10  often  with  the 


lost,  the  kyving  Mary,  he  improoated 
the  deepest  curses  upon  his  own  de- 
voted head.  At  length  the  nig^dottd- 
ed,  as  if  in  unison  with  bis  thoadits^ 
the  moon  disappeared  from  the  nei^ 
vens,  the  storm  rose  apace,  the  rain 
descended  thick,  drifting,  and  violent 
Invokntaiily  he  bared  his  head  and 
bosom  to  its  assaults,  and  felt  for  the 
moment,  the  first  veHef  from  fr«nzy. 
But  in  its  plaee  came  reason,  onoe 
more  calm  and  cool,  and  he  fdt  he  had 
but  awakened  to  a  clearer  sense  of  his 
misery.  The  li^htauig  began  to  flash, 
and  as  its  trwasttory  fariehtness  aided 
the  grey  glimmering  of  momine,  he 
traced  the  expresa&ons  of  the  awwst 
forgotten  note.  Deadly  sickneas  came 
over  him — a  spasmodic  shudder--^ 
gravelike  chill— nand,  staggering  to  a 
stable  door,  he  sunk  senseless  beneath 
his  steed  upon  the  straw. 

The  fturmer  was,  as  usual,  the  first 
astir,  and  on  going  out  was  surprised 
to  see  that  door  but  halMosed.  He 
entered  hastily,  and  was  horror-emitten 
at  the  spectade  within.  There  lay 
Montgomery,  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  a 
cruel  and  violent  death,  his  throat  and 
breast  still  bare,  his  &oe  distorted,  his 
hands  denched,  and  his  hair  damp  and 
dishevelled.  On  closer  ezaminatioa, 
the  farmer  was  r^oiced  to  disoover 
that  life  yet  remained  :  and  bemg 
somewhat  skilled  in  surrery,  a  pow- 
er idiieh  his  retired  situation  often 
called  into  practice--he  bore  his  patieat 
to  the  cottage,  and  having  bled  him  ^  ^ 
fredy,  used  every  means  to  recal  the 
existence  which  seemed  so  fibst  ebbiog. 
Nor  were  th^  long  without  efiect ;  and 
whilst  he  bent  over  him,  anxiously 
watdung  their  progress,  and  havii^ 
administered  a  gentle  opiate,  had  him 
in  his  own  bed,  and  sat  him  downby 
the  side,  he  ^ve  up  hb  mind  to  innu- 
merable coi\)ectures  upon  the  cause 
which  might  have  reouoed  Montgo- 
mery to  such  a  fearfid  situation. 

His  horse  might  have  taken  fing^ 
and  fledtoahautttonceso&miHar.  lie 
midit  have  been  attacked  by  mffiaiM^ 
witn  whom  tiie  forest  was  said  occa- 
sionally to  abound,  and  fled  for  proteo- 
tion  to  his  house,  whilst  the  violence  of 
their  assaults,  or  the  exhaustion  of  fit- 
tigue,  would  account  for  hb  having 
been  fomd  insensible.  These,  and  a 
thousand  such  acddents,  his  imagina- 
tion speedily  suggested;  but  they  weie 
soon  discarded  successively,  and  as  it 
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t  bj  iastincWiiUfeans^edfiiuilty 
on  the  triOh— that  aD  he  saw  was  con- 
nected,  though  he  eruesaed  not  how, 
with  the  interests  of  his  beloved  daughr 
ter. 

Instantly  he  soufifht  her  chamber. — 
She  heard  with  little  surprise,  that 
Montgomery  was  in  the  house ;  but 
was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  hb  pitiable 
conditioB.  She  accompanied  ner  fa- 
ther to  hii  bedside,  and  along  with  him 
watched  over  the  wretched  being  it 
contained,  with  a  deep  intensity  of 
emotion,  until  a  long  drawn  sigh  and 
violent  contortion  at  length  betokened 
his  reviving  sense,  and  then,  in  bitter- 
ness and  misery,  «he  glided  back  to  her 
own  apartment  The  farmer,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  resumed  his  painful  re- 
verie. During  the  last  three  months 
he  had  laboured  under  continual  anx- 
iety and  doubt,  concerning  the  lovers' 
nnaccountable  separation,  and  had  lat- 
terly yielded  to  dark  suspicions  as  to 
the  purity  of  Montgomery's  intentions^ 
whose  un worthiness  he  believed  his 
daughter  might  have  earlier  detected 
and  acted  accordingly.  Even  his  pre- 
3ent  compassion  could  not  prevent  their 
growing  form  ;  and  it  is  not  then  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  when  at  lenp^th  the 
patient  opened  his  eyes,  and  rolled 
them  wildly  round  ere  he  could  recol- 
lect and  account  for  his  present  situa- 
tion, which  he  finally  testified  bv  grasp- 
ing convulsively  the  hand  of  his  kind 
physician,  that  the  latter  replied  to  his 
^  wistful  look,  by  saying  abruptly, 

**  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  am  a  plain  spo- 
ken man»  and  you  must  not  be  offended 
by  my  asking,  what  brought  you  here, 
or  rather,  was  it  to  marry  my  daughter 
that  you  pame  T* 

•*  Marry  her  I"  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
young  man — **  Marry,  did  you  say  ? — 
yes,  yes  ! — it  was  to  marry  her — and 
oh  I  if  you  have  a  heart,  but  prevail  on 
her  this  hour — to-morrow^^r  the  next 
day---or  when  and  where  she  pleases  !** 

The  &rmer  was  at  once  disarmed  of 
every  angiy  feeling,  and  all  again  was 
the  tenderest  and  most  attentive  kind- 
ness. Finally,  he  undertook  to  gain  for 
him  an  interview  with  his  daughter,  and 
left  him  for  that  purpose ;  while  Mont- 
gomery, whose  powerful  constitution 
had  already  rallied  considerably,  made 
the  necessary  preparations  in  case  his 
request  should  oe  granted. 

And,  after  a  long  interval,  it  was  so. 
Wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 

Vol.  I. 


erdtement,  he  Tccdred  tnd  obm4 
the  summons — and  they  met  Buf 
alas  I  how  changed  was  the  fur  crea- 
ture before  him,  from  the  bright  younff 
being  he  had  once  known  and  love^ 
in  the  beauty  of  opening  womanhood, 
in  the  charms  of  happy  innocence,  in 
the  spring-day  of  health  and  hope,  al- 
most a  stranger  to  care,  and  possessing 
within  herself  a  world  of  fascination, 
and  of  peace.  Now,  that  cheek  was 
lighted  up  as  brilliantly  as  ever — but  it 
was  with  a  hectic  flush  ;  that  eye  was 
as  bright — ^but  with  the  glaze  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  brow  was  as  eminently  fair 
— but  with  the  wan  pallor  of  deaUi« 

#  *  *  * 

What  passed  during  that  sad  inter- 
view never  transpired  to  any.  His 
voice  had  been  elevated  in  the  various 
tones  of  supplication,  of  passion,  and 
of  anguish  ;  even  his  bitter  sobs  were 
heard  dbtinctly  through  the  cottage^ 
She  had  always  spoken  ui  the  lowest 
accents  of  calm  resolution  and  collect- 
ed dignity.  At  length  there  was  a  long 
pause — there  was  one  heart-breaking 
groan — the  door  opened,  and  Montgo- 
mery rushed  to  the  stable,  and,  having 
thrown  himself  on  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped furiously  to  Omagh,  called  wildly 
for  a  post-chaise,  and  took  the  road  to 
Dublin.  There  were  no  tidings  of  him 
afterward  for  many  a  week,  save  a  hasty 
note  to  his  friend,  apologising  for  his 
abrupt  departure. 

It  were  idle  to  detail  the  innumera- 
ble conjectures  and  rumours  in  the 
neighbourhood  concerning  his  strange 
conduct  the  preceding  evening,  and  his 
sudden  and  mysterious  dbappearance. 
Idler  fiur  were  the  hope  of  describing 
the  woeful  feelings  of  the  terrified,  the 
forsaken  Bessy.  She  had  just  learnt 
what  it  was  to  love,  and  be  beloved^ 
when  the  cup  of  happiness  was  dashed 
from  her  lips ;  she  had  just  felt  the  fuE 
brightness  of  the  vision,  when  it  va- 
nished from  her  straining  gaze. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  in  the  noon  of  the  20th  Au- 
gust one  year  firom  the  day  on  which 
he  had  first  seen  Mary,  and  during  that 
short  year  what  misery  had  he  not 
wrought  for  himself  and  others  ?  that 
Frederick  Montgomery  arrived  ia 
Omagh,  having  ridden  by  easy  stages 
from  the  metropolis.  He  was  much 
and  visibly  changed.  His  face  had  lost 
its  former  sweet  expression,  his  cheek 
was  pale,  his  lip  colourless,  his  eye  was 
I 
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wilder  than  before,  and  hia  brow  wore 
the  ravages  of  iUuess,  and  the  traces 
alike  of  harrowing  affliction  and  deep 
despair.  What  had  brought  him  thi- 
ther he  dared  not  to  ask  himself.  Could 
it  be  to  look  once  more  on  the  waste, 
the  ruin  he  bed  made  ? 

He  partook  of  some  refreshment, 
and  prepared  to  resume  his  lonely  way. 
As  he  awaited  the  appearance  of  his 
horse,  the  church-bell  threw  sullenly 
on  the  air  its  awful  lament  of  death. 
He  listened  calmly  for  a  moment,  then 
buryinff  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  succession  of  bitter 
emotions  that  those  sounds  inspired ; 
and  the  aroom  had  summoned  him 
thrice  ere  he  started  from  his  sad  reve- 
rie. He  mounted,  rode  slowly  up  the 
street,  and  saw  the  mournful  parapher- 
nalia of  mortality  enter  the  church-yard 
as  he  was  about  to  pass.  Under  an 
involuntary  impulse  he  paused,  and 
moved  after  the  sorrowful  crowd  to- 
ward the  gate.  He  thought  he  heard 
some  whispers  of  his  name  in  the  pro- 
cession, but  was  too  deeply  abstracted 
to  listen  with  much  attention. 

At  length  he  reached  the  gate — there 
was,  immediately  within,  a  newly  duf 
ffrave,  and  the  coffin  was  being  lowered 
firom  the  hearse.  As  he  gazed  almost 
unconsciously  around — suddenly,  like 
the  lightning's  flash — he  caught  the 
chief  mourner's  eye — that  chief  mourner 
was  farmer  Gray,  and  in  that  glance 
what  was  there  not  conveyed!  It 
seemed  to  pierce  him  to  the  heart,  and 
turning  round  instantaneously,  he  fled 
with  the  mad  speed  of  the  criminal, 
down  the  precipitate  hill,  and  whither  ? 
—and  wherefore  ? 

#  *  *  « 

That  terrible  evening,  Bessy  was  sit- 
ting in  a  little  ari)our  which  Montgo- 
mery's hands  and  her  own  had  raised 
in  happier  days,  and  she  looked  on  the 
last  beams  of  tiie  setting  sun,  and 
thouffht  how  the  wit  and  merriment  of 
which  she  vras  then  the  mistress  were 
now  as  faint  and  evanescent  as  the  ex- 
mring  glories  on  which  she  gazed. 
Then  her  ideas,  as  they  wandered  in  a 
pensive  strain,  reverted  to  her  happy 
school-days,  to  her  beloved  com- 
panion in  them  all.  Oh  I  if  she  had 
known  that  the  faithful,  the  well- 
remembered,  the  once  lovely  being,  was 
at  that  very  moment  being  consigned 
as  dust  to  dust. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  step— there 


was  a  voice,  and  in  another  instant  she 
was  folded  in  tiie  arms  of  Montgomery! 
It  was  a  long — an  impassioned,  as  it 
had  been  an  involuntary  caress.  At 
length  it  was  over,  and  tears,  while  they 
relieved  her,  prevented  her  for  a  while 
from  observing  the  ghastly,  the  frantic 
expression  of  nim  who  still  wildly  gazed 
upon  her.  But  it  could  not  be  longer 
unnoticed,  and  temfied  and  horror- 
struck—-"  What  means  that  look  ?"  she 
exclaimed.  **  Oh,  dearest  Frederick, 
you  have  never  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  that  awfril  night,**  and  she 
burst  into  a  new  passion  of  tears. 
•*  In  truth,"  he  replied  slowly,  and 

Oing  for  breath,  •*  in  truth  it  was  a 
ul  shock ;  and  the  next  day"  he 
paused,  and  added  convulsively — **  the 
next  day  I  was  to  have  asked  you  to 
marry  me.  Oh,  Bessy  I  dearest,  best- 
beloved,  would  you  have  been  the  wife 
of  the 

"  Murderer"  he  would  have  added, 
but  he  sunk  powerless  on  the  ground. 

A^ler  a  considerable  interval  he  re- 
vived. A  servant  was  chafing  his 
temples.  Bessy  stood  near,  intensely 
occupied  with  a  paper  she  held,  while 
her  eye  glanced  from  line  to  Une 
with  wild  rapidity.  It  was  the  manu- 
script from  which  some  of  the  leading 
&cts  I  have  related  were  originally  ex- 
tracted, and  as  Montgomery  started  up. 
and  caught  the  readers  eve,  she  would 
have  fallen  had  he  not  folded  her  in  his 
arms.  He  laid  her  tenderly  on  the 
ground— staggered  a  few  yards  from  the 
spot — there  was  the  report  of  a  pistol 
— and  all  was  over. — She  recovered 
but  too  speedily  to  hear  that  deadly 
sound.  She  rushed  to  the  fatal  spot, 
and  threw  hen  elf  on  the  bleedin|r 
and  mangled  corpse.  At  length  she 
was  torn  away,  oome  to  the  house, 
and  laid  in  her  bed  under  the  rage  of  a 
delirious  fever.  Long  was  her  exist- 
ence hopeless.  But  joy  was  in  even' 
countenance,  when  after  nineteen  days 
there  was  a  plain  and  evident  improve, 
ment  Then  came  a  few  lucid  intei- 
vals,  during  which  who  would  not  have 
wept  with  tier  ?  And  then  a  relapse. 
And  after  two  months  she  rose  from 
that  bed  an  unconsci<^  idiot. 

It  were  impossible  to  describe  the 
emotions  with  which  I  listened  to  this 
deeply  pathetic  tale.  Two  mountains, 
as  I  have  said,  serve  to  keep  up  its  re- 
collection amidst  the  scenes  of  its 
sad  occurrences  ;  and  the  weatherwise 
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of  the  ndgUMHolioiMl  haTe  been  often 
hemid  to  remark,  that  tuny  menaces  from 
the  okjjeci  of  their  study,  are  still  earliest 
iadicated  hy  the  gloom  that  gathers 
aroimd  Maiy  Gray;  while  in  the  darkest 


koors  of  the  showery  te&kuD,  of  qmig 
or  autumn,  if  any  spot,  around  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  brighter  prospect^  it 
is  ever  the  green  and  sunny  summit  ol 
Bessy  Bell. 


TITHES. 


This  being  a  day  of  which  our  poor 
stupid  forefathers  never  dreamed,  a  day 
in  which  the  world  teems  with  mira- 
culous improvements,  projected  for 
church  and  state,  let  us  draw  out  of  the 
bustle  for  a  moment  and  ponder  upon 
one  of  the  excellent  changes  in  agita- 
tion. Which  shall  we  select?  Com 
laws — repeal  of  the  union — abolition  of 
slaTery— -abolition  of  tithes  ?  Let  it  be 
the  last ;  for  the  individuals  primarily 
concerned  are  not  a  class  likely  to  turn 
on  us  if  we  wrong  them.  And  the 
practice  of  the  age  being  to  attack  the 
wei^est,  in  the  name  of  mshion,  have  at 
them!  Tithes!  why  the  very  word 
should  be  as  abominable  to  us  as  pork 
to  a  Jew.  The  wretched  Israelites  were 
always  odious  to  honest  men ;  tithes 
are  a  bantling  of  their  bv-gone  policv, 
and  therefore  righteously  to  be  ab- 
horred with  the  parent.  In  this  con- 
clusion we  are  sure  of  having  with  us 
every  rational  dissenter.  WTiat  shrewd 
fellows  the  dissenters!  How  clearly 
they  detected  even  the  rags  of  old 
mother  popery  dangling  from  the  skirts 
of  our  tithe-owning  establishment! 
How  wisely  they  condemned  the  doat- 
ing  institutions  of  corrupting  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christianity,  founding  her 
continuance  and  support  on  Jewish  tax- 
ation. Yet  these  same  obstinate,  un- 
tractable  parsons,  half-priests,  half-Jews 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  they 
assert  a  right  to  tithes  on  any  appeal  to 
Jewish  law !  Stupid  foob,  not  to  take 
as  their  defence  the  line  of  reasoning 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  wise  dis- 
senters, who  should  of  course  understand 
fheir  interests  and  affairs  better  than 
themselves.  No ;  the  Ministers  of  our 
establishment  disclaim  all  connection 
with  Judseism,  maintain  that  they  con- 
ceive and  believe  every  Jevrish  law  and 
ceremony  superMed  for  the  present 
Iry  ChristianitT,  and  that  their  right  to 
tithes  rest  solely  on  the  deed  of  the 
nation  at  large.  What  dolts!  The 
nation  bestow  such  an  enormous  reve- 
nue on  a  body  that  will  neither  %ht 


nor  agitate,  nor  crouch  submfssiTdy 
like  sycophants,  to  the  will  of  every 
variable  and  varying  administration  f 
The  nation  could  never  have  done  this  I 
They  say  it  has  done  so,  and  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  deed  of  gift  con- 
firmatory of  the  same.  To  speak  in 
sober  earnest,  this  is  the  fact.  No 
friend  of  tithes,  conversant  with  the 
truth  of  Christianity  in  all  its  bearings, 
could  for  an  instant  be  cheated  into  the 
belief  of  such  double-refined  nonsense, 
as  that  tithes  are  held  by  our  clergy 
**  Jure  Divino."  All  that  can  be  said 
from  Scripture  on  the  subject  is,  that 
we  have  there  an  example  of  national 
support  rendered  to  the  ministers  of  a 
right  religion.  Our  kingdom  followed 
that  example,  and  did  well,  except  it  be 
considered  stupid  policy  to  imitate 
what  was  so  sanctioned  by  a  higher 
authority  than  that  of  man.  A  national 
gift  conferred  tithes  on  the  officers  of 
our  church  for  their  support,  and  to 
tithes  they  have  as  much  right  and  title 
as  Marlborough  had  and  Wellington 
has  to  the  estates  confirmed  to  them 
and  to  their  heirs  for  ever.  In  truth, 
it  is  almost  waste  of  words  and  time  to 
argue  about  a  right  which  is  more  pal- 
pable than  that  by  which  three  fourths 
of  the  estates  in  Britain  are  at  present 
held — tlie  question  is  merely  between 
mi^ht  and  right.  Has  the  nation  a 
right  to  abolish  tithes  and  retract  the 
^ft  once  made  to  our  ecclesiastics? 
No  more  than  it  has  to  strip  the  heirs 
of  Marlborough  of  Blenheim, or  deprive 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  Strath- 
fieldsay  estates  bestowed  on  him  in  to- 
ken of  his  country's  gratitude.  Has  the 
nation  might  to  dispossess  our  clergy  of 
their  incomes  ?  Yes,  might  there  is,  and 
whenever  exerted,  the  ministers  of 
our  church,  at  the  public  will — worked 
up  into  the  form  or  law — may  be  flung 
out  to  shift  and  struggle  for  a  mainte- 
nance, with  the  talents  and  education 
at  which,  thank  God,  no  legalised  mob 
can  reach.    However,  as  there  seems 
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to  be  a  loagliig  abroad  for  theeiertioa 
of  tins  might,  and  abolition  of  tithes^ 
but  some  little  doubt  and  hesitation  as 
to  the  easiest  cmd  surest  method  of 
proceeding,  we  will  quote  a  case  in 
point  for  the  instruction  of  all  anxious 
to  do  the  business  effectively  and 
quickly. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  after  diese 
things,  that  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a 
Vineyard  which  was  in  Jezreel  hard  by 
the  palace  of  Ahab,  King  of  Samaria. 
Ana  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  saying, 
ffive  me  thy  yineyard  that  I  may  have 
It  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  b 
near  to  my  house,  and  I  will  eive  thee 
for  it  a  better  vineyard  ;  or  if  it  seem 
]good  to  thee  I  will  give  thee  the  worth 
of  it  in  money.  And  Naboth  ssdd  to 
Ahab,  the  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I 
should  give  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers  unto  thee.  And  Ahab  came 
to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased  be- 
cause of  the  word  which  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite  had  spoken  to  him,  for  he 
had  said,  I  will  not  give  thee  the  inhe- 
ritance of  my  Others.  And  he  laid  him 
down  upon  his  bed  and  turned  away 
his  face  and  would  eat  no  bread.  But 
Jezebel  his  wife  came  to  him  and  said 
to  him,  why  is  thy  spirit  so  sad  that 
thou  eatest  no  bread  r  And  he  said 
unto  her,  because  1  spake  unto  Naboth 
the  Jezreelite,  and  said  unto  him, 
g^ve  me  thy  vineyard  for  money,  or 
else,  if  it  please  thee,  I  w\\\  give  thee 
another  vineyard  for  it ;  and  he  an- 
swered, I  will  not  give  thee  my  vine- 
yard !  And  Jezebel  his  wife  said  unto 
him.  Dost  thou  now  govern  the  king- 
dom of  Israel?  arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  I  will  ^ve 
thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jez- 
reelite. So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's 
name  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal, 
and  sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders  and 
to  the  nobles  that  were  in  his  city 
dwellins^  with  Naboth.  And  she  wrote 
in  the  letters  saying,  Proclaim  a  fast, 
and  set  Naboth  on  high  amon^  the 
people  :  And  set  two  sons  of  Belial 
before  him,  to  bear  witness  against  him 
saying,  Thou  didst  blaspheme  God 
and  the  king  :  and  then  carry  him  out 
and  stone  him,  that  he  may  die.  And 
the  men  of  his  city,  even  the  elders 
and  the  nobles  who  were  the  inhabitants 
in  his  city,  did  as  Jezebel  had  sent  unto 
them,  and  as  it  was  written  in  the  let- 
ters which  she  had  sent  unto  them. 
They  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  set  Na- 


both on  Ugh  among  tike  people.  And 
there  came  in  two  men,  cmldren  of 
Belial,  and  sat  before  him  :  and  the 
men  of  Belial  witnessed  agamst  him, 
even  against  Naboth  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  saying,  Naboth  did  blas- 
pheme God  and  the  king.  Then  they 
carried  him  forth  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned  him  with  stones,  that  he  died. 
Then  th^y  sent  to  Jezebel,  saying,  Na- 
both is  stoned,  and  is  dead.  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Jezebel  heard  that 
Naboth  was  stoned  and  was  dead,  that 
Jezebel  said  to  Ahab,  Arise,  take 
possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
the  Jezreelite  which  he  refused  to  rive 
thee  for  money,  for  Naboth  is  not  alive, 
but  dead.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Ahab  heard  that  Naboth  was  dead, 
that  Ahab  rose  up  to  go  down  to  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  to 
take  possession  of  it." 

Here  we  have  an  evil-eyed  faction 
in  the  person  of  Ahab,  coveting  the 
lawful  possession  of  an  humble  party 
under  the  figure  of  Naboth,  and  finally 
successful  through  the  counsel  of  such 
a  minister  as  Jezebel,  in  grasping  the 
possessions  and  abolishing  Naboth's 
title  and  Naboth  together.  A  ready 
mode  of  doing  business  this,  well  wor- 
thy of  those  who  now  desire  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes.  Stone  the  clergy  and 
the  work  is  done ! !  Having  nelped 
our  friends  with  such  useful  counsel, 
we  may  now  say  a  word  on  the  origi- 
nal purpose  or  object  of  tithes.  This 
we  may  call  the  ctd  bono.  But  here  we 
cannot  put  forward  as  much  as  we  are 
able  and  willing,  because  our  argu- 
ments may  not  be  suitably  esteemed. 
If  the  world  would  grant  us  an  affirma- 
tive reply  to  one  question,  we  might 
run  on  smoothly  enough.  The  ques- 
tion is  this.  Have  the  people  souls  y 
If  they  have,  the  propriety  of  tithes, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  advantage  of 
regular  public  teachers,  educated  and 
trained  in  the  principles  of  saving  trutji, 
must  be  at  once  allowed  I  What  dull 
inconsistency  do  those  men  exhibit,  who 
boast  their  desires  and  efforts  to  serve 
their  fellow  creatures,  who  consult  and 
labour  for  the  benefit  and  comtort 
of  the  mere  body,  while  they  pass 
i^iithout  tlie  slightest  notice,  the  s«iiil 
and  its  eternal  interests!  Such  niru 
either  have  no  souls,  and  consequently 
feel  nothing  for  those  of  others ;  or,  if 
they  have,  stifle  sympathy  and  con- 
science, to  work,   untroubled,  for  the 
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praise  wbieh  an  eril  world  often  lavishes 
upon  her  fiivounte  minions  I  Once  on  a 
Uzne,  however,  the  rulers  of  our  nation 
thought  much  for  souls  as  well  as  bodies, 
and  formed  that  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment which  yet  continues,  with  all  its 
fieuilts  and  imperfections,  the  greatest 
blessing  in  our  empire.  They  provided 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  succession 
of  pious  men,  to  act  as  teachers  to  the 
people  ;  and  iurther,  endowing  such 
witn  a  sufficient  8up|K)rt,  which  should 
obviate  the  necessity  of  personal  labour 
for  subsistence,  qualified  them  to  de- 
vote their  whole  strength  and  time  to 
the  important  callings  of  religion. 

The  two  great  evils  which  first  re- 
quired the  labours  of  the  Protestant  cler- 
gy, were  popery  and  profligacy.  The  su- 
perstitions and  idolatries  of  the  former 
threatened  men  with  the  wrath  of  Him 
who  has  cursed  idolatry  for  ever  ;  while 
in  combination  with  the  latter,  they 
kept  the  subjects  and  members  of  the 
Empire  in  such  a  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation,  as  to  exclude  the 
very  possibility  of  any  national  prospe- 
rity or  exaltation.  Against  these  evils 
our  deigy  waged  a  successful  warfare  ; 
delivered,  (as  it  is  this  day,)  at  least  thir- 
leen  millions  of  our  people  from  the 
fitngs  of  Popish  idolatry,  and  spread 
abroad  a  degree  of  pure  morality  and 
political  power  unequalled  in  any  infi- 
del or  Popish  empire  I  However  this 
was  not  all.  Possessed  of  God*s  written 
testimonies,  they  made,  and  still  make 
known  the  only  \^'ay  of  salvation  for 
lost  sinners,  that  by  faith  in  Christ, 
for  which  many  of  them  died  as  wit- 
nesses, and  in  which  many,  through 
their  means,  did  rejoice  and  do  rejoice. 
What  we  have  said  may  not  go  down 
with  all  men  ;  yet  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  would  appear  to  have  no  souls,  or 
having  souls,  barter  them  for  carnal  ad- 
vantage, we  may  add  one  word.  Can  there 
be  adoubt  as  to  the  inquiry  whether  it  be 
easier  to  rule  and  legislate  for  a  moral 
intelligent  community  or  a  swinish  ig- 
norant rabble  ?  None  I  Then  well- 
appointed  public  masters  of  morality 
must  be  of  essential  benefit  and  assist- 
ance to  a  Government,  provided  always 
it  be  a  well  ordered  one,  for  facilitating 
the  exercise  of  law,  affording  time,  by 
public  tranquillity,  for  the  consideration 
and  arrangement  of  intricate  affairs, 
foreign  or  domestic,  ensuring  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  peace,  and  giving  out, 
when  called  for,  a  healthy,  orderly,  and 


steady  pe6ple,  to  fill  our  ranks,  or  man 
our  fleets  in  honorable  war.  This  may  be 
accounted  areuing  for  the  influence  of 
Christianity  m  general,  rather  than  for 
the  particular  form  of  support  yielded 
to  a  Christian  Ministry.  The  influence, 
however,  of  moralizing  Christianitv,  has 
more  to  do  with  tithes  than  might  be 
hastily  imagined  ;  so  that  really  assent 
to  the  value  of  the  former,  compels  ap- 
probation of  the  latter.  Abolisn  tithes 
wholly,  and  let  the  ministers  of  religion 
derive  support  from  their  congregations 
br  individual  labours.  In  either  case 
it  must  come  to  pass,  that  the  general 
tone  of  public  morals  will  go  down. 
If  a  congregation  be  of  sufficient  wealth 
to  afford  the  minister  an  adequate  pro* 
vision,  we  shall  find  him  in  a  public 
light  possessed  of  no  respect  or  power, 
while  the  very  consciousness  of  this, 
combined  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
a  stated  round  of  simple  congregational 
exertions,  must  render  him  reluctant, 
if  not  unable,  to  attempt  any  thing  for 
general  morality.  The  clergy  of  our 
establishment  are  in  a  certain  measure 
recognised  as  officers  of  government, 
are  put  forward  and  supported  by  the 
authority  of  government,  and,  in  such 
an  attitude,  do  possess  public  respect 
and  influence.  This  may  be  termed  a 
factitious  influence,  not  springing  di- 
rectly from  religion.  It  may  be  so  ;  yet 
it  will  stand  good,  while  men  are  prone 
to  yield  a  certain  reverence  to  the  an- 
nunciations and  symbols  of  authority  ; 
and  when  they  accompany  truth,  no 
honest  man  can  murmur.  Possessed 
of  such  accompaniments,  the  established 
clergy  hold  weight,  not  only  Mith  indi- 
viduals attendant  on  their  ministry,  but 
with  men  of  different  persuasions,  and 
so  long  as  the  extension  of  religion  and 
morality  constitutes  their  work,  the 
progress  of  both  will  bear  proportion  to 
their  influence.  All  this  perishes,  the 
moment  our  clergy  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  merely  private  ministers  of 
congregations  !  At  present  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tithes  maintain  every  ordained 
officer  of  the  church.  Sucli  a  literal 
independence  precludes  every  necessity 
on  the  part  of  our  ministers,  as  we  have 
swd,  either  to  toil  for  support,  or  bow 
with  syco])hant  readiness  to  the  taste 
of  their  congrMrations,  should  that  be- 
come morally  depraved.  Ourpreachers 
are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  **  In- 
dependents ;"  and  having  had  their 
principles  duly  formed  by  melrunshack- 
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led  condition,  gire  the  best  warrant  for 
their  proving  to  be  among  thepeople,the 
steadiest  friends  of  an  upright  and  reli- 
gious government.     In  connection  we 
throw  in  a  warning  to  the  enemies  of 
tithes  who  cannot  perceive  any  relation 
between  them  and    public  morals. — 
There  does  exist  between  the  Protes- 
tants of  Great  Britain  and  their  clergy 
a  deep  attachment.    The  day  of  cle- 
rical indolence  has  long  passed  away  ; 
few  inactive,  useless  men  remain  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  our  establishment ;  the 
general  benevolence,  gentle  conduct, 
and  unaffected  piety  of  our  working 
members  and  officers,  have  had  their 
effect  in  winning  the  affections  of  Pro- 
testants of  every  denomination.     We 
repeat  it,  a  deep  attachment  exists  be- 
tween the   Clergy  and  Protestants  of 
Great  Britain,     Will  they — the  great 
majority  <5f  her  population — ^tamely  sit 
still,  and  see  a  few  wrong-headed  or 
fiailse-hearted  slaves  of  power  deprive 
the  clerff}'  of  their  long  held«  long  con- 
fessed i^hts  ?     Will  they  tamely  suffer 
robbery  to  pass  into  a  law,  and  by  cold 
indifference,  become  a  party  in  casting 
out  their  patrons,  the  men  they  love,  to 
struggle  with  poverty  or  rest  with  beg- 
gary r    Never  I     Let  not  the  friends 
of  honesty,  the  friends  of  our  church, 
tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  her 
downfall.    Let  them,  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  nation,   who   possess 
ability  to  protect  her  and  her  ministers, 
let  them  use  that  ability,  and  despise 
the  bullying  threats  and  abortive  efforts 
of  the  few  and  the  malignant  to  level 
our  mighty  edifice  with  a  single  blow!  1 1 
Our  last  consideration  now  opens.  May 
not  tithes,  in  their  present  obnoxious 
form,  be  discontinued?     And  here  a 
danger  certainly  exists.     The  enemies 
of  the  church  call  themselves  enemies 
of  tithes  merely — avow  an  affection  for 
her  orders  and  spiritual  institutes,  but 
express  a  wondrous  abhorrence  to  the 
mode  of  maintenance  afforded  our  mi- 
nisters— ^to  tithes.     This  they  do  with 
an  amazing  profession  of  solicitude  for 
the  best  interests  of  religion.     Tithes, 
they  say,  are  a  tax  on  industry,  an  in- 
tolerable oppression  on  the  poor  farm- 
ing community,  excite  the  hatred  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  procure  for 
them,  against  the   parsons,  the  best 
sympathies    of  the    affluent!     Tithes 
certainly,  and  but  very  lately  varied 
in    proportion    to    produce  ;    in  pro- 
portion to  labour   expended  in  cul- 


tiavtion.  80  that  the  man  who  pmd 
a  shilling  tithe  for  one  year,  if  he  ven- 
tured to  increase  his  exertions  might 
have  to  pay  ten  shillings  tithe  on  the 
ensuing.  There  lay  the  tax  on  indus- 
try. What  absurdity  !  As  if  the  owner 
of  £10  would  find  it  less  difficult  to 
pay  £1,  than  the  owner  of  £100  would 
to  pay  £10.  However  this  fool's  ob- 
jection has  vanished.  Tithes,  as  such, 
exist  no  longer.  The  income  of  the 
clergy  (by  the  late  act  enforcing  com- 

{)osition^  now  arises  from  a  charge  on 
and  ana  not  on  produce— an  unvary- 
ing charge,  and  on  this  great  improve- 
ment we  heartily  congratulate  both 
clergy  and  people.  Stul  it  is  insinu- 
ated this  charge  falls  on  the  poor — the 
miserable  tenantry,  men  of  the  spade  and 
shoveL  More  blundering  falsehood! 
Whenever  land  was  formerly  tithe  free, 
the  rent  demanded,  and  pud,  was  always 
ecjuivalent  to  the  rent  and  tithe  of  ad- 
joining lands,  subject  to  tithe.  Hence, 
were  composition  taken  of  all  lands  to- 
morrow, rents  would  rise  to  the  present 
amount  of  tithe  and  composition  toge- 
ther. In  thb  case  who  would  beneht  ? 
The  landlord,  not  the  tenant ,  and  con- 
sequently, in  the  present  state  of  things 
if  compounded  tithe  be  a  tax  on  any, 
it  is  on  landed  proprietors  alone.  The 
simple  fact  is  this,  land  rates  at  a  certain 
value,  of  this  one  part  is  the  property 
of  the  church ;  annihilate  that  property 
and  you  benefit  not  the  miserable  ten- 
ant but  the  affluent  proprietor  of  the 
remaining  nine.  After  ail,  these  thin^ 
have  been  repeated  10,000  times,  and  still 
the  cry  continues — **  Away  with  tithes 
in  every  form ;"  **  the  detestation  of 
them  is  as  lasting  as  the  love  of  jus- 
tice,* &c.  **  Pay  the  clergy  from  the 
treasury." — The  clergy  have  now  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  empire ;  if  that 
be  removed  and  their  incomes  made  to 
depend  on  the  will  of  every  successive 
adminstration,  they  would  not  rate  at 
one  week's  purchase!  Let  any  national 
emergency  arise — any  inadequacy  on 
the  part  of  the  minister,  who  of  course 

Presides  over  the  treasury,  to  balance 
etween  revenue  and  expenditure,  the 
mere  scratch  of  his  pen,  on  any  pretext 
over  the  charges  for  the  church,  would 
clear  his  difficulties  away,  but  send  our 
clergy  to  struggle  for  subsistence  in  ne- 
cessary neglect  of  every  public  moral 
and  spiritual  service.  We  are  aware 
that  against  this  danger  there  exists  a 
defence  in  the  provision  of  the  late  act 
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xm  tithe  compodtkm,  wbkh  appdnts  to 
the  landlora  -collecdng  composition 
from  the  tenantry  and  paymgit  in  bnik 
to  the  parochial  minister,  a  certain  per- 
centage, eqoivalent  to  his  individual  ex- 
emption from  the  general  chaive  which 
lies  upon  the  land.  Hence  landlords 
win  feel  it  their  advantage  to  maintain 
the  present  arrangement  in  preference  to 
its  being  changed,  for  a  treasury  pay- 
ment to  the  clergy — a  payment  to  be 
defrayed  by  a  national  tax,  from  which 
they  could  hope  no  exemption.  But 
we  cannot  trust  to  such  a  defence  alone. 
We  fed  bound  to  call  on  every  lover  of 
morality  and  religion  to  stand  up  against 
fnrther  encroachments  on  the  rightful 
property  of  the  church.  We  call  on 
them  by  the  regard  they  bear  to  men 
from  whose  lips  they  have  received  the 
consolations  of  divine  truth,  their  anx- 
iety to  promote  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  public  morality,  as  well  as  the  propa- 
gation of  saxing  knowledge,  to  show 
themselves  now,  afirm  phalanx,  in  resist- 
ing every  inroad  on  the  revenues  of  our 
esteblishment,  and  make  a  bold  and 
strenuous  e£^rt,  to  beat  down — to 
silence  the  present  wild  outcry  of  fac- 
tion, corruption,  and  revolution.  We 
call  on  the  men  of  property  to  look 
abroad,  aye  and  at  home  too,  on  the 
fearful  workings  of  a  spirit  fast  spread- 
ing amongst  the  nations— a  spirit  rag- 
ing in  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
whether  they  appear  as  the  deluded 
nibble,  or  the  men  of  perverted  intellect 


and  heart,  waging  war  againit  the  wis* 
dom  and  the  kbours  of  our  ancestors ; 
men  whose  sole  object  and  ambition 
are  to  subvert  that  which  bears  the 
sanction  of  time,  and  level  to  the  ground 
all  orders  in  society,  that  they  may 
trample  on  our  ruins  and  rise  by  our 
destruction.  When  the  possessions  of 
the  church  have  fidlen,  no  other  pro- 
perty whatever  can  escape  the  men  who 
nave  tasted  the  sweets  of  plunder. 

Against  the  unequal  distribution  of 
church  property — against  the  enormous 
revenues  ot  bishops,  and  the  company 
tive  poverty  of  curates — against  the 
fearful  practice  of  thrusting  into  pre- 
ferment men  without  piety,  or  talent, 
or  experience,  because,  forsooth,  they 
may  be  sons  or  relatives  of  £sivourites 
in  place  and  power,  much  may  with  jus- 
tice be  advanced.  But  such  olijections 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  reform  in 
the  church  which  is  loudly  called  for, 
— a  reform  in  discipline  and  patronage 
— a  reform  to  be  dreaded  as  the  ruin  of 
the  whole  establishment,  if  introduced 
by  enemies — a  reform  desired  and  only 
beneficial  when  urged  on  and  fostered 
by  our  tried  and  &ithfiil  friends.  To 
such  a  reform  we  may  hereafter  aUude, 
but  before  closing  would  utter  one  ob- 
servation to  those  who  aremostforward 
in  advancing  the  objections  just  noticed. 
The  men  who  have  done  the  work  of 
fiends  in  violence  or  sedition,  ouffht  not 
to  be  foremost  to  denounce  as  innmous 
the  poor  subject  of  their  villainy. 


REMINISCENCES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITT   UAGAZINE. 


My  dear  Anthont, 
On  my  return  this  morning  fVom 
the  country,  I  found  in  mv  letter- 
box a  note  in  your  hand-wnting,  in- 
closing the  prospectus  of  a  new  Ma- 
gazine, and  which  you  blushingly 
avowed,  (so  far  as  one  can  blush  upon 
paper,)  was  to  be  conducted  under 
your  own  gracious  auspices.  The  name 
which  this  your  first  literary  Missey  is 
about  to  adopt,  would  intimate  a  rela- 
tion between  it  and  that  good  old  Alma 
Mater  at  whose  feet  you  and  I  have  sat 
so  long.  On  the  propriety  of  your  en- 
gaging in  such  a  speculation  at  all,  the 
extensive  preparations  already  made  for 


carrying  it  into  effect,  would  preclude 
me  from  offering  an  opinion,  even  were 
it  not  inconsistent  with  a  rule  I  have 
gradually  been  induced  to  adopt,  where- 
by a  restraint  has  been  put  on  that 
philanthropic  propensity  so  common  in 
the  world,  of  lecturing  and  advising  all 
one*s  acquaintances  round.  This  obliges 
me,  at  the  same  time,  to  mention  my  per- 
fect state  of  preparation  for  others  exert- 
ing a  similar  species  of  ill-natured  self-de- 
nial towards  myself,  as  thus  a  full  mea- 
sure of  equal  justice  shall  be  secured, 
and  a  beautiful  moral  symmetry,  as  it 
were,  maintained  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  determined  in  future 
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neither  to  gire  Bor  take  adYioe  at  alj 
In  ponance  of  this  excellent  resoludon, 
you  shall,  as  &r  as  your  most  affectionate 
friend  is  concerned,  be  permitted  to 
faokl  on  your  course  to  utter  failure— 
(if  it  be  not  a  breach  of  system  to  assure 
you  of  this  results — without  one  remark 
being  heard  during  yonr  progress.  I 
will  even  promise*  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  catastrophe,  to  furnish  my  full  share 
of  verbal  sympathy ;  nor  shall  it  be 
among  more  than  some  twenty  of  our 
common  acquaintances  that  I  will  pei^ 
mit  my  tones  of  condolence  to  be  ani- 
mated by  such  observations  as,  **  I  al- 
ways tliought  so," — '*  I  always  knew 
how  it  would  end."  An  opportunity 
will  also  be  hereby  fumishea  of  their 
admiring,  if  they  dioose,  my  prophe- 
tical sagacity. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  its  ma- 
nagement, as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  Magazine,  there  is  one  point  to 
which  I  would  wish  to  refer  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  viz.,  the  character  of 
its  politics.  From  your  note  I  collect 
that  an  intention  originally  existed,  of 
limiting  the  articles  to  matters  uncon- 
nected with  the  party  discussions  of 
the  dar.  It  was  conceived  that  even 
amid  the  morbidly  excited  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
£[>rced  on  the  most  careless  observer  by 
the  tremendous  events  in  national  po- 
lity, unfolding  themselves  in  quick  and 
npid  succession  before  his  eye — it  was 
conceived,  I  say,  that  many  might  be 
found  in  whom  a  taste  for  less  agitating 
speculations  still  vividly  existed,  and  that 
even  by  those  in  whom  the  shaking  of 
the  social  system  had  deeply  disturbed 
theirimpassioned  nature,  the  occasional 
suggestion  of  a  train  of  mere  literary 
thought  would  have  been  gratefully  felt 
and  acknowledged,  as  the  leading'  them 
aside  to  the  green  pastures  and  by  the 
still  waters.  That  such  an  expenment 
would  have  utteriy  failed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve.  In  this  country,  at 
least,  the  day  b  far  distant,  if  indeed  it 
will  ever  come,  when  the  discussion  of 
general  and  abstract  topics  will  meet  on 
the  part  of  the  reading  public  a  suitably 
encouraffingacceptation.  Be  it  an  omen 
of  Rooa  or  evil,  this  has  been  called, 
witn  emphatic  truth,  an  a^e  of  newspa- 
pers ;  and  well  does  it  become  those 
by  whom  the  national  destinies  are 
wielded,  to  ponder  intensely  on  the  fact, 
for  assuredly  it  is  not  matter  for  Ught 
consideration.     Under  these  circum- 


stances, when  a  political  character  was 
necessarily  to  be  assumed,  it  required 
no  formal  announcement,  to  me  at  least, 
as  to  that  party  in  the  state,  with  which 
a  periodical,  conducted  by  so  old  a 
friend  as  yourself,  would  range  itself  at 
once. — Nor  in  truth  would  the  trear 
cbery — and  heartless  treacheiy  it  may 
be  well  called — be  easily  anticipated  in 
any  individual,  or  body  of  individuals, 
which  would  court  notice  for  its  literary 
efforts,  by  employing  the  name  pf  our 
venerable  University,  while  those  efforts 
in  their  design,  partook  of  the  virulent 
hostility  of  tl)e  day  towards  those  insti- 
tutions with  which  that  University, 
through  the  wide  extent  of  her  inten 
rests,  is  so  wholly  identified.  To  every 
well  constructed  mind,  therefore,  itmu^ 
be  matter  of  congratulation,  that  one 
more  champion  has  come  into  the  field, 
ready  to  maintain,  in  all  legitimate  warw 
fare,  the  noble  cause  of  social  order  and 
national  stability. — Nor  should  the  li- 
mited nature  of  the  exertions,  which  you 
or  others  can  perhaps  make,  affect,  by 
their  consideration,  the  unflinching 
firmness  which  should  accompany  them. 
There  never  was,  in  truth,  a  time,  in 
which  the  measure  of  a  patriot's  duty 
had  less  reference  to  the  extent  of  his 
power.  The  humility  of  the  individual^ 
station,  in  the  scale  of  social  dignity, 
will  not  render  for  one  moment  of  less 
imperative  requirement  the  virtues  that 
belong  to  it ;  and,  though  the  shadings 
of  a  mysterious  destiny  be  on  every 
thing  else,  yet  never,  amid  the  gloom, 
was  the  path  of  political  rectitude  more 
luminously  marked  out  than  now,  alike 
for  King  and  peasant.  Nor  did  the 
one  great  rule,  by  which  our  motions 
therein  are  to  be  securely  guided,  ever 
press  itself  on  our  attention,  to  demand 
that  its  simplicity  be  rigidly  observed 
with  more  earnestness  than  at  present-— 
that  rule  which  bids  us  to  look  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but 
straight  on.  With  what  fatal  Conse- 
quences the  departure  from  it,  during 
late  years,  particularly  aUiong  the  more 
influential  classes  of  the  kingdom,  has 
been  attended,  is  a  matter  of  r^ord  aft 
apparent  as  it  is  distressing.  Well,  in- 
deed, will  it  be  for  England  if  these  con> 
sequences  are  mercifully  appointed,  not 
as  instruments  of  vengeance  but  of  warn- 
ing— if  a  hope  should  still  survive,  that 
while  she  trembles  at  their  fearful  pro- 
gress, there  is  even  to  them  a  firmly 
ordered  limit,  and  that  the  years  are 
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Bot  yet  drawfatf  nigli,  when,  &e  pop- 
po0e»  for  which  her  nsdoud  matenoe 
was  decreed  being  fulfilled,  the  period 
of  her  subordinate  soTereignty  Bnall  be 
finalij  doeed  by  Him  who  reigneth  for 
ever  and  erer.  And  yet  it  were  wone 
than  uaelesB  to  conceal  from  oundvei 
the  presence  of  many  thiiufs  in  our  pub- 
lic concerns,  which,  to  the  speculator 
on  the  decline  of  the  empire,  must  prove 
of  awful  significance  ;  or  feel  surprised 
should  sucn,  gathering  as  he  does,  from 
thence  the  most  melancholy  antidpa- 
tiona,  eidaim,  in  the  quaint  but  expres- 
siTC  language  of  Talleynmd,  «*  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end.*^ 

Before  I  pass  from  thb  tq>ic  there 
is  one  other  drcumstance  to  whidi  I 
would  wish  to  adTcrt  It  is,  lamsure, 
superfluous  to  caution  you  against  an 
error  into  which  some  persons,  profess- 
ing the  same  prindples  as  yourself  have 
fiiUen,  in  the  choice  of  weapons  to  cany 
on  their  war&re.  To  any  cause  the 
adTOca^  that  rests  on  personal  invec- 
tive and  priva^  acrimony,  can  bring 
nothing  but  discredit ;  much  more  to 
erne  whose  rightful  claim  extends  to  the 
most  ennobling  feelings  in  our  nature. 
Indeed,  on  thescore  of  mere  policy,^]! 
higk^er  eonsideiations  apart,  a  line  of 
Mgumeat,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
•honid  ever  be  declined,  as  calculated 
to  mislead  a  cardess  observer,  with  re- 
gard to  the  solid  foundation  on  which 
aneh  principles  as  your  own  mw  be 
made  to  rest— the  foundation  of^the 
cosiest  and  most  unimpassioned  reason. 
So  aseh  is  this  the  case,  that  I  almost 
«0MUer  H  physically  impossible  for  any 
weU-trainea  intdlect  to  hesitate  in  as- 
sent to  CkMservative  views,  more  espe- 
cially as  regards  ulterior  measures,  or 
to  tarn  wUhaay  thing  but  disgust  fVom 
the  looaacious  sof>histries  of  our  modern 
politifians,  who,  if  they  are  ever  des- 
tined finally  to  attain  real  knowledge, 
have  certainly  not  yet  gone  beyond  that 
pdnt  in  thdr  progress  in  which  words 
are  iF*«*»<Apn  fortUngs  ;  nothing  behig 
really  removed  from  their  ignorance 
cxeqpt,  perhaps,  its  modesty. 


These  consideiatf one  have  led  me 
atway  from  whatyos  considered  the  hm^ 
dnet$  part  of  your  note,  and  which  I 
beg)  in  addition,  to  denominate  the 
blarney — all  praise  to  the  linguist  who 
invented  the  name,  to  fiidlitate  the  in- 
terchange of  ideas  amonff  a  people  so 
liberal  in  thdr  supply  of  the  commodity. 
You  have  therein  requested  the  honor 
(save  the  markl)  of  ranking  me  among 
the  contributors  to  your  periodical ; 
and  have  even  taken  the  liberty — (a  li- 
berty, by  the  bye,  considerably  less 
questionable  than  that,  with  which  you 
are  in   the   habit  of  thundering  and 

Eounding  at  my  College  door,  at  all 
ours  of  the  day  and  night ;  frequently^ 
too,  carrying  off  from  before  my  eyes, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  ideas  of 
property,  indeed  with  an  openly  avowed 
oisregardon  your  part  of  thdr  existence 
whatever  arride  may  suit  your  conve- 
nience*.) You  have  taken  the  liberty 
—to  repeat  your  own  words— of  pre- 
scribing the  spedes  of  commodity  your 
editorship  would  require  at  my  hancb  : 
you  have  referred  me  once  more  U>, 
those  earlier  and  delightful  days  of  our 
collegiate  existeiioe— and  mine,  at  least, 
have  since  that  period  been  somewhat 
saddened  withal— when  over  our  glasa 
of  wine  after  commons,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, ''Uie  cup  that  cheers,  but  not 
inebriates,**  we  used  to  revert  to  those 
more  juvenile  scenes  in  which  we  had 
individually  been  engaged,  long  indeed 
before  our  Alma  Mater  liad  opened  her 
venerable  arms  to  receive  us.  Some  of 
those  anecdotes,  which  I  remember  then 
to  have  related,  might,  perhaps,  in  pro- 
per hands,  be  made,  from  their  locality, 
interesting  to  a  certain  extent,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  manners  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  Irish  society 
—the  Scoto- Hibernian  Presbyterians— > 
but  I  fear  much  that  the  partiality  of 
friendship  has  misled  you  in  this  case, 
particularly  in  insisting  on  my  commit- 
ting to  paper  the  mischievous  details  of 
my  8chool4>oy  days,  over  which  I  am . 
almost  ashamed  to  say  how  much  we . 
chuckled  together  on  their  first  recital* 


*  la  a  spirit  ofjustice,ws  too  are  bound  to  observe  of  our  worthy  friend  and  Corres- 
pondent, ioat  a  sunilar  piiadple  of  a  community  of  goods  is  most  practically  enforced 
by  himsd^  as  often  as  be  formal^  returns  the  above-mentioned  visits ;  and,  as  Col- 
lege life  is  supposed  to  partake  somewhat  of  a  <<  status  naturiB,*'  no  one  seems  more 
ready  to  vinoicate,  by  its  application,  Hobbe*s  curious  dogma  of  « jus  omnium  in 
Qfluua,"  which  that  Philosopher  maintainsd  in  raferencf  to  such  a  condition  of  the 
hunmn  aniauiU->£i)b 
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fefcet  him,"  as  Lufibn  laya-Huidwe 
have  laughed  at  him  too — so  that  all 
further  palaver  being  over,  I  shall  at 
OBce  proceed  to  make  a  grown-up  fool 
of  myself^  cmd  get  the  thing  over.  I 
shall  only  premise,  that  whatever  I  am 
about  to  detail,  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  a  connected  narrative,  as  I  am  in  the 
same  predicament  as  Canning's  knife- 
grinder,  and  with  him  might  exclaim — 
•^Story  I — God  bless  you ! — 1  have  none 
to  tell,  Sir.** 

Being  therefore  duly  installed  in  the 
solemn  office  of  my  own  historian, 
which,  I  may  as  well  here  menUon,  will 
preclude,  on  the  part  of  others,  any 
claim  in  future  to  the  same,  I  shall, 
out  of  a  due  regard  to  probability,  limit 
my  individual  retrospect  to  somewhere 
aiiout  the  period  of  my  first  appearance 
in  the  world  ;  a  detail  of  what  one  saw. 


fXJEaAI 


did^ormSMdtb^fiure-he'hadaajr  cei^. 
istence,  occurring  but  rarely  even  in  an 
Irishman's  autobiography.  To  begin 
then  at  the  real  beguming,  be  it  known 
that  I  was  bom  in  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  all  Ireland,  even  the  sweet  county 
of  Down.  For  the  propriety  of  this 
epithet,  I  might,  after  tne  manner  of 
Gibbon,  quote  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  a 
whole  host  of  learned  authorities,  but 
shall  limit  myaelC  to  a  single  poetical 
extract  of  two  lines,  which  may  there* 
fore  be  permitted  to  inoorporate  itself 
with  and  melodise  my  text  It  is  taken 
from  an  elaborate  work  composed  fa^ 
a  fifer  in  the  South  Down  Militia,  to 
celebrate  the  triumphal  progress,  along 
the  public  roads,  or  that  distinguished^ 
corps,  on  occasion  of  shifUng  theuc 
quarters  from  their  native  district  to 
Tralee.  and  runs  thus  in  most  musical  • 
and  effective  measure : — 


<*  WUila  all  the  girU  came  flocking  forth,  alike  from  fi^d  and  town. 
Och  I  yoa*re  welcome  ap  tiie  country  my  sweet  County  Down.*' 


The  intelligent  reader,  (for  I  address 
iliyself  but  to  congenial  spirits,)  will  see 
ait  once,  although  I  could  not  at  thb 
moment  tell  exactly  why,  that  this  eu- 
logium  extends  as  well  to  the  physical 
qualities  of  my  native  soil  as  the  moral, 
tt)  which  it  certainly  does,  in  the  first 
instance,  refer  ;  so  that  I  am  justified  in 
si^lecting  it  as  perfectly  apposite.  For 
the  information  of  the  Roxburgh  and 
Bannatyne  Clubs,  so  well  known  for 
tjieir  zeal  In  bringing  curious  literary 

Sroductions  into  general  notice,  I  think 
correct  to  state,  that  at  all  the  fiurs 
and  markets  in  the  county,  copies  may 
be  readily  procured  of  the  interesti^ 
composition  alluded  to,  being,  as  it  is, 
a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  Muses,  which, 
amid  the  turmoil  and  din  of  his  profes- 
sion, such  as  the  pipings  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-musiciaiis,  (for  the  regiment 
bad  never  occasion  to  fire  at  any  thing 
more  hostile  than  a  barn-door,  by  way 
of  target,  on  field  days,)  the  hero  in 
quesrion  found  leisure  to  pour  forth,  in- 
dicating in  the  fifer  the  existence  of 
more  gentle  accomplishments,  which 
blend  so  gracefully  with  the  stem  vir- 
tues of  such  a  character.  Those  which 
I  have  Seen  were  published  on  whitey- 
brown  paper,  so  well  known  to  maid 
servants,  farmer^  boys,  and  other  rustic 
critics,  being  printed,  as  the  title-page 
informs  us,  for  the  •*  flying  stationers,* 
a  body  of  bibtiopolists,  whicb,  in  Ike 
scale  of  dignity,  bear  about  the  same 


relation  to  Curry  and  Co.  that  the  cook 
in  Hamlet  does  to  the  Danish  Priinoe. 
My  first  literary  recollections— for  I  ao- 
count  my  nursery  erudition  as  nothing 
-—are  associated  with  a  small  white- 
washed building,  which  served  as  Ate 
Vestry-room,  or  as  H  was  tedmicatiy 
called.  Session  House,  to  the  Pmby- 
terian  Chapel  In  Clonsill,  but  which  oA 
week  days  was  professionally  dedieated 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  ahhoagh 
incidentally  it  presented  a  scene  &i 
noise,  mischief,  and  ftm,  which  most; 
have  shaken  with  astonishment  theashes 
of  Pythagoras  and  his  silent  disciples  in 
the  grave.  The  architecture  of  the 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  exhibit,  geaerallj 
speaking,  one  uni^rm  and  somewhal 
{peculiar  design.  As  some  of  the  con- 
gregations comprised  neariy  three  thou- 
sand souls,  the  object  of  the  strvctute 
was  to  secure  the  utmost  quantity  of 
room  within  a  given  space,  combined  at 
the  same  time  with  the  most  perfect 
plMnness,  or  rather  rudeness  of  appeft^^ 
ance,  any  i4)proaeh  to  ornament  bein^* 
reckoned^  at  least  some  years  ago,  as 
savouring  "  oot  and  ooto  black  papis-' 
trie."  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  ia  the 
county  of  Down,  the  lower  dass  of  in-* 
habitants  retain  the  Scotch  dialect  of 
their  progenitors.)  The  necessary  ao^ 
commodation,  in  point  of  space;  was 
efieeted  hy  the  adoption  of  an  et^uionih- 
ral  cross  in  the  fotm^ef  the  buil<&ig* 
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^rlifle,  kof#ftr  tWprfndble  oftbUpB. 
o^  was  earned,  ma^  be  shown,  trytbe 
cmmmstaooe  of  a  eeiHiig^  but  rarefy  in- 
tmreoing  between  the  mdelj  laid  slatel 
and  the  bareheaded  eongregration.  The 
palpit^  (for  the  form  of  the  serrice 
does  not  require  a  reading-desk,)  is 
fdaoed  at  the  jaoction  of  the  branches;, 
so  that  witii  moderate  natural  powers 
of  intonation,  tfie  cleTgjman's  roioe 
coald  reach  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
aadience,  a  consideration  of  no  slight 
importance  in  reference  to  a  dass  of 
people,  manjr  of  whom  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  their  contempt  of  **  a 
meenister,  the  haill  whussle  o'  whose 
diaeoone  codna  be  heard  jeest  as  weel 
ootaide  as  inside  the  hoose."  This 
geBeral  description  will  not  appear  out 
of  f^ace  when  it  is  recoUectea,  that  in 
the  centre  of  the  green  area,  at  one 
corner  of  which  stood  our  academic 

roh,  a  gigantic  pile  of  this  kind  rose 
up  into  the  summer  sky,  muffling 
for  some  hours  of  die  day  in  cool  gloonii 
its  mote  humble  but  tery  animated 
aeighbour-^ts  own  solitudes  being 
nerer  stirred  into  life  but  on  the  SaU> 
bath  day,  by  the  voice  of  psalms  and 
|nayer-«until,  in  obedience  to  the  pro- 
grtss  of  the  sun,  it  permitted  us  to 
cmeive  into  light  by  the  wheeling 
round  of  its  mountain  shadow.  Of  tl^ 
events  connected  with  my  mere  child* 
ish  recollections  of  this  place,  I  shall 
observe  with  Johnson  Tor  rather  his  bur- 
lesquing imitator  in  tne  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses^ **  little  is  thoug:htby  the  pub- 
lic and  little  shall  be  said  by  myself." 
1  had^  of  course,  my  full  share  of  cufis 
and  blows-— some  applied  on  the  hoU 
house  principle  of  forcing  the  young 
idea  to  shoot,  and  others  incurred  in 
anintaining  amone  my  compeers  those 
small  points  of  honor  that  affect  a 
arhipetei's  aensaluli^ ;  but  of  which  I 
am  quite  enough  of  a  philosopher  now 
to  utterly  forget  the  nature.  As  I 
grew  up4  it  is  but  justice  to  myself  to 
say,  tiiat  there  were  few  about  my  own 
standing  displayed  a  more  dedded  pro- 
peasiij  to  all  sorts  of  mischief,  riot,  and 
comicality ;  unless,  indeed,  I  except 
my  two  brothers,  between  whose  ages 
muie  formed  the  intermediate  period, 
and  sweetly  in  all  our  doings  did  we 
work  togeUier«  Tom,  the  eldest  of  Uie 
three,  was  a  person  of  a  grave  and 
settled  aspect,  totally  at  variance  with 
his  real  oisposition— one,  firom  whose 
hn  nator^  had  taken  the  power  of 


b^  ttQttlMdlnrtKetrlatai|^e£as«a. 
eessfol  trick  that  he  tniffhteigoy  it  with 
undivided  intensity  in  his  h^id»  This 
physical  constitution,  though  highly 
advantageous  to  his  own  individuu 
sel£  was  by  no  means  so  in  r^pard  to 
his  sodal  relations  ;  the  &ct  bein^^ 
that  the  unvarying  demureness  of  his 
countenance,  contrasted  with  the  undis- 
guised expression  of  my  own,  oft^ 
misled  the  aim  and  directed  on  myself 
alone  the  full  storm  of  pedagogical  ii^ 
dignation  on  the  occasion  of  some  joint 
act  of  unheard-of  insubordination  being 
detected.  During  the  time  1  was  under 
castigation,  Tom  ever  exhibited  a 
strong  sense  of  fraternal  sympathy,  and 
compensated  to  me  in  some  degree  for 
my  enacting  the  scapegoat,  as  he 
rarely  failed  in  projecting,  with  all  the 
skill  of  a  practised  engineer,  a  well- 
charged  shell,  that  is,  a  paper  full  of 
dust,  and  of  a  conical  form,  so  that  at 
the  right  moment  it  would  burst  upon 
the  enemy's  head  and  baffle  his  hostile 
efforts,  just  as  the  crow  in  Roman 
story,  confounded  the  hero  of  Oaul. 
Being  by  tins  means  enabled  to  make 
my  escape,  I  lay  in  ambush  outside 
the  house  until  the  tempest  had  in  some 
degree  subsided.  My  younger  brother 
John,  also,  waa  in  the  way  of  business 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  had 
not  indeed  that  rigidity  of  muscle,  that 
perfect  command  of  race,  which  stood 
m  such  excellent  stead  to  Tom.  Neir 
ther  had  he  by  any  means  the  same  de- 
gree of  ingenuity  in  contriving  some 
magnificent  piece  of  villainy,  such  as^ 
in  Uie  adjusting  of  all  the  parts  and  ar** 
rangement  of  bis  characters,  placed  his 
eldest  brother  among  the  first  school 
dramatists  or  practically  epic  poets  in 
frolic  of  his  day.  John  never  could 
have  devised  as  Tom  did,  (^thoufh  he 
entered  into  its  execution  with  all  the 
spirit  of  an  original  inventor,)  the  plan 
of  introducing,  under  the  cloud  of 
evening,  the  fleshless  skeleton  of  a 
dead  horse  into  the  school-house,  and 
which  g^reeted  our  lord  and  master  on 
his  entrance  next  morning  in  the  up- 
right attitude  of  life ;  when,  afier  many 
fruitiess  inquiries,  he  was  obliged  to 
grant  the  anticipated  holiday,  to  be 
employed  in  conveying  the  unfortunate 
relic,  of  bestial  mortality  to  its  original 
rest  John  vras,  however,  a  capital 
fellow  for  steady  and  sure  working,  al- 
though so  conscious  was  he  of  the 
limited  nature  of  his  taleots^-still  th^ 
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ireie  oeitehihr  df  a  Ine  dtder— diat  lie 
ever  implicitly  followed  Tom's  direct- 
lions  or  m j  own  r  of  the  latter  indiyi-^ 
dual's  capacity,  whether  as  regards  head 
or  hand,  I  do  not  presume  to  speak. 

Of  these,  my  two  brothers,  it  will 
take  but  one  moment  to  say,  that  as  I 
now  write,  one  is  toiling  for  subsistence 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  other,  beneath 
it,  is  laid  at  rest  for  ever. 

From  this  general  description  I 
will  turn  to  a  d^ail  of  a  day's  proceed- 
ings in  the  Session-house  school,  pre- 
mising that  they  sometimes  receiyed  a 
little  variety,  not  animation,  for  that 
was  physically  impossible,  every  thing 
being  of  itself  at  the  boiling  point,  from 
some  circumstances  to  which  I  may 
hereafter  allude  more  fully.  The 
potentate,  during  whose  dynasty,  (for 
the  ferula  was  wielded  by  a  large  num- 
ber in  succession,)  the  best  pith  of  my 
tricky  days  was  wasted,  was  a  proba^ 
tioner,  as  persons  of  his  order  m  the 
Presbyterian  church  are  technically 
ctdled,  being  considered  as  noviciates 
in  the  ministry,  who,  until  they  are  vp^ 
pointed  to  a  dbtinct  pastoral  chaige, 
are  limited  to  preachinp^  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sacied  functions,  and  who, 
therdTore,  until  so  desirable  an  event 
sliould  occur,  devote  firequently  their 
unoccupied  hours  to  the  purposes  of 
tuition.  Mr.  P.  the  gentleman  in 
question,  was  a  person  of  considerable 
learning  and  abilities,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  solid  virtues  that  charac- 
terize, in  general,  the  religious  commu- 
nity among  whom  he  was  in  good  time 
to  exercise  his  spiritual  office.  That 
a  placidity  of  tem|>er  was  among  the 
original  graces  of  his  character,  1  have 
every  reason  to  believe ;  but,  that  it 
should  have  continued  to  be  evinced  to 
any  degree,  amid  the  turbulent  scenes 
that  limited  my  own  experience  of  his 
qualities,  would  be  to  pronounce  him 
what,  poor  man,  he  never  intended  to 
be,  an  angeL  Since  those,  his  days 
of  moral  mscipline,  for  sorely  was  he 
tried,  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
he  has  succeeded  to  a  most  superior 
congregation,  and  is  enjoyim^,  at  once, 
aH  ue  pleasures  of  domestic  ufe,  as  well 
as  those  attendant  on  the  respect  and 
esteem  felt  towards  him  by  all  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  I 
heartily  r^oice  at  the  fact,  and  can 
well  estimate  the  exquisite  happiness 
he  must  experience  on  contrasting  his 
present  peace  with  the  stormy  scenes 


of  hit  eariier  days,  and  tro^tbat  thoM 
these  pages  ever  meet  his  eyes,  he  wDl 
accept  the  feeling  of  congratulation  I 
have  just  expres^d,  as  the  only  atone- 
ment at  present  in  my  power,  for  that 
portion  of  his  tribulations  for  which  I 
I  doubt  not  but  I  am  accountaye-** 
the  only  peace-offering  of  one  who 
has  now  as  little  the  heart  as  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  fret  and  weary  htm  more. 
Our  regular  hour  of  assembling  every 
day  was  ten  o'clock,  although  we  had 
our  own  private  rules  which  broi»ht 
us  together  at  a  considerably  earfier 
period,  for  ^e  important  purpose  of 
playing  at  hand-balL  This  amusement 
was  so  fascinating  in  its  nature,  even  to 
a  spectator,  that  the  fiurmers*  servants 
as  they  passed  by  to  their  daily  labotir, 
would  be  found  loitering  and  ffazinff, 
with  wide-mouthed  enjoyment,  tibrougn 
the  quick-set  hedge,  at  the  noi^  merri- 
ment of  the  **  young  quality,^  as  we 
were  called.  Indeed  the  snirit  of 
sympathy  prevailed  so  maim  over 
their  habitual  shyness  and  deference 
to  rank,  that  upon  the  slightest  in- 
vitation on  our  part,  grown  up  men 
and  heads  of  families  would  forthwith 
engu^  in  the  pastime,  jumping  and 
runnrog  with  the  youngest  of  us  idl. 
**  In  the  name  of  a'  that's  gude,  that  I 
sud  say  sae,  Harry  Jamieson,  whar  hae 
ye  been  this  twa  hours  sin  syne  and  the 
pleughgraithstandin  idle  on  the  beastSy** 
would  be  the  exclamation  of  some  fitf- 
roer  to  a  deKnquent  loiterer  of  thia 
kind,  "  Weel  an  deed,  muster,  I  leest 
stepped  owre  the  meeting-hquse  dyke^ 
to  take  young  Maister  Robert  Johnp 
son's  han  at  the  ba',  the  puire  thing  was 
sae  dune  oot  wi'  the  running,  peching 
for  a'  the  worid  like  a  mill  aiver,  sae  that 
the  boose  wad  hae  been  lost,  and  his 
pairty  oot,  and  that  wad  hae  v^ed 
yoursel  you  ken,  no  to  speak  o'  the  bit 
wean." 

At  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  my 
brothers  and  I  were,  in  point  of  yean» 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  school,  amount- 
ingto  about  thirty  boys,  which,  together 
with  that  species  of  ability,  mentel  and 
corporeal,  that  the  occasion  put  so  often 
in  requisition,  and  in  which  we,  1  may 
say  modestly  enough,  always  excelled* 
secured  to  us  a  pre-eminence,  displayed 
in  the  undisputed  character  we  always 
assumed  of  leaders  and  guides.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  signal  was  given  to  be- 
gin our  tasks,  which  we  readily  obeyed, 
as  by  this  time  we  weie  nearly  exhauited 
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iritk  tkeB^^ett  egiSBMiMt  and  were  dad 
by  a  Ihtk  rest,  snAm  the  cool  waUs  of 
our  domicile^  to  refresh  ovrselves  from 
the  heat  with  whiuh  we  were  f uffused. 
The  process  of  recruitiiig  our  strength 
by  repose,  will  partly  account  for  the 
peace  that  prevailed  until  about  twelve 
o'clock,  although  it  is  but  right  to  men- 
don  that  the  fiterary  tastes  of  my  two 
brothers  and  self  were  so  strons;,  and 
therefore  of  the  whole  school,  (tor  our 
sway  .extended  even  to  such  matters,) 
thait  we  applied  ourselves  to  our  tasks 
with  the  utmost  ardour,the  restraint  en- 
hancing, no  doubt,  the  leanied  leisure 
which  we  purposed  to  ei^y  before 
many  hours  should  elapse.  Accordp 
inffly  from  ten  un^  twelve  o'clock  a 
hwyon  calm  cbaractensed  the  scene, 
^aiw  ammated,  not  disturbed,  by  such 
ttffhts  and  sounds  as  distinguish  every 
where  a  village  school  in  fu&  business ; 
and  many  a  time,  and  olt  as,  with  due 
permission,  beneath  the  fir  trees  in  the 
green  conning  over  my  lesson,  or 
stretched  out  on  my  back,  with  cap- 
eovered  eyes,  envying  the  tempered 
and  dreamy  sunshme,  have  the  sounds 
that  cTcat  into  my  ear  brought  back  in 
fidl  life  the  sensations  of  the  last  Sunday 
morning's  ramble,  when  starting  up  at 
six  o'clock  1  was  off  and  away,  amid  all 
the  luxury  of  dim  and  wanderinfr 
thought,  over  the  heath-purpled  hill 
sidcaUarhum  as  it  was  witn  the  moun« 
tain  bee,  as  the  delighted  little  being 
giinted  from  flower-^ll  to  flower-beO 
over  the  «un<r  flooded  sur&ce.  But  these 
wanderings  are  long  since  over,  nor  are 
they  to  1^  regretted,  if  with  them  be 
departed  that  frame  of  mind  which  per- 
mitted them  to  act  I  fear  with  such 
unprofitable  sweetness. — But  I  am  for- 
l^etti^g^ — To  a  practised  eye  however 
there  would  now  and  then  ^>pear 
^mptoms  of  preparation  for  other  and 
less  peaceful  scenes.  While  every 
nrchin's  eye  was  intent  upon  bis  book, 
the  hands  beneath  the  desk  might  be 
observed  constructing  those  conical 
jNiper-ihells  of  dust,  to  which  I  have 
^b^re  alluded  as  the  instruments  of 
war  at  which  my  brother  Tom  was  so 
akiUful ;  ci^m  would  be  stealthily  seen 
.to  disappear  from  their  pegs,  all  in  good 
time  to  be  likewise  emploved  as  mis- 
nles,  while  every  little. wnipster,  by 
the  articles  of  war,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  amuuition  in  the 
•shape  of  small  gi^avel  ^ones,  to  be 
collected  as   often  as   he  had  p6r- 


ids^oB  to  leaVe  the  house  or  could  steal 
therefrom.  Yet  this  vras  all  but  mere 
pr^Moation.  The  general  officers— my 
orothers  and  self,  as  usual,  were  still  in 
consultation,  and  any  anticipation  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  nle  would 
have  been  justly  punished  as  mutiny  on 
the  first  opportunity.  To  be  sure  the 
impatience  of  the  more  ardent  spirits 
would  display  itself  by  stretching  out 
^e  neck,  tmd  endeavouring  thereby  to 
4!ollect  from  the  direction  of  our  eyes 
how  far  we  were  advanced  in  our  In- 
timate business,  as  they  were  aware  thai 
until  we  had  completed  the  thorough 
perusal  of  the  entire  page,  there  was  no 
remedy  for  their  impatienee.  Mean- 
while our  good  lord  and  soverein 
turned  over  the  tasks  of  reading,  for  ha 
knew  full  well  the  brief  and  precarious 
nature  of  the  calm,  consideratdy  hui^ 
banding  his  best  eneigies  for  the  com- 
ing storm,  against  which  he  would  soon 
be  called  to  battle  for  three  hours  or 
more. 

The  period  of  mid-day  is  announced 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  by 
a  salvo  of  artillery  from  the  batteries  of 
the  seraglio.  The  same  point  of  time 
.^^lUowing  for  the  difference  of  longti- 
tudes — ^was  marked  in  the  sesMon-housa 
by  a  tremendous  brattle  of  simultaneous 
kicks  from  Tom,  John,  and  myself,  (wa 
generally  sat  together,)  against  a  presa 
which  stood  just  opposite  to  our  desk, 
and  which  by  dint  or  a  litde  stretchiog, 
we  could  command  with  our  feet. 
What's  that  I  hear?  What  U  U?  ex- 
chumed  he  of  the  ferula,  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  intonation  expresnve  of  such 
astonishment  as  suits  a  miracle,  and 
which  I  piesume  was  uldmately  mechap 
nical,  tne  phenomenon  to  which  it 
referred  having  now  settled  into  a  re- 
gular law  of  nature.  He  forthwith  de- 
termined, like  Bonaparte,  to  open  at 
least  the  campiugn  with  vigor,  leaped 
from  bb  chair  and  began  applying  the 
rod  to  the  first  of  the  trio  he  could 
reach,  generally  myself  particularly  as, 
ntting  on  the  outside,  mv  shoulders 
presented  the  fairest  mark.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
me  to  leap  up  on  the  desk— per- 
form a  sort  of  somerset  over  my 
castigator's  head,  so  that  if  in  my  tran- 
sit he  was  anxious  to  secure  a  blow,  he 
was  obliged  to  shift  his  tactics  to  some- 
ttung  of  duck-booting  on  winff,  and 
foi-thwith  on  the  instant  of  my  descent 
to  earth  to  rush  to  the  lower  room — a 
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Vattuit  danber  Jto  caned>-4)Uoweid  b|r 
fNKNT  P«—  in  full  punuiti  But,  as  Dayie 
<Hllan,the  stone  mason,  observedL  who 
had  an  opportunity  once  of  witnessing 
the  scene,  whilst  engaged  in  some  re* 
pairs*  **  He  had  a  ge^  auld  farrant 
chid  to  crack  a  nut  wi* — that  mabter 
o'thdn,"  for  I  immediately  commenced 
climbing  up  to  an  empty  garret  by  the 
hdp  of  the  chimn^-piece,and  whither 
I  knew  my  enemy  could  not  pursue-^ 
nor  were  Davie's  encomiums  on  my  abi- 
lity wanting  on  the  occasion,  as  he 
stood  with  uplifted  hammer,  slowly  re- 
COTcrin^  from  the  trance  of  amaisement 
into  which  the  bombardment  of  the  old 
press  had  thrown  him.  **  By  my  certie 
sny  man  you're  no  blate*  They  hae 
nuckle  to  answer  for  the  spcnlin'  o' you, 
them  that  had  the  breedin',  that  did  not 
cdncate  yon  for  a  chimley-«weeper." 


[C** 


Measwliil^  tibe  imkm  lUKf  ratam  t# 
the  upper  room,  along  with-  the  mastec, 
which  ne  and  I  had  simultaneously  aU 
most  abandoned,  as  it  will  not  be  con*- 
yenient  for  me  to  go  back  for  some 
time*  for  in  that  room  there  has  burst 
out  a  8ound«-no,  but  an  uproar— >no«  but 
an  absolute  hurricane,  to  which  shouts^ 
kicking  of  presses,  oyerthrow  of  desk% 
breaking  ot  feces,  and  dancing  on  the 
floor  mainly  contribted*  Up  Ssm  Mn 
P —  in  a  somewhat  ocdted  state  as  ma^ 
well  be  concaved,  and  who  ioraiedi- 
ately  commenced,  so  fiir  as  drcumstav* 
stances  would  permit,  that  is  so  far  a9 
the  revolution  in  their  position  of  tables 
and  forms  would  permit,  one  indiscri* 
mmate  system  of  whacking  and  beatiMr 
rings  round  hiin,  on  the  piindple  <x 
uniyersal  hostili^  eipressed  by  Booi» 
bastes— 


«*  'OiOiMt  aU  111  rent  my  rage. 

And  with  a  wicked  wanton  world  a  woeful  war  I*Q 


The  scene  of  combat  was  by  this 
time  generally  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  partly  caused  by  the  concussion 
t>f  the  floor,  which  was  wdl  saturated 
with  that  artide,  bdng  swept  but  once 
U  month,  and  pa^y  by  a  continual  dis^ 
chaige  kept  up  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Toom,  each  or  the  combatants  on  our 
dde  having  an  interest  in  thus  addinr 
to  the  confusion.  The  Ghreeks,  with 
'  Ajax  at  thdr  head,  fighting  in  the  dark 
■cloud,  will  immediately  suggest  itself 
to  every  classical  reader.  At  times, 
liowever,  the  head  of  Mr.  P.  would  be 
dimly  seen  emerging  from  the  darkness, 
the  instrument  and  symbol  of  his  power 
-flying  round  and  round  his  head  in  all 

Cible  directions,  back  stroke  and 
t  stroke,  accompanied  all  the  while, 
on  the  side  of  the  opposing  party,  by 
ihouts  and  noises  of^  the  most  terrific 
description.  At  other  times,  by  a 
narrow  observer,  he  mi^ht  be  detected 
incumbent  on  a  set  of  his  rebellious 
subjects,  with  another  portion  similarly 
sprawling  over  himseK  just  like  the 
young  queen  bee  in  the  midst  of  the 
clustering  multitude,  depending  froifi 
'the  door-way  of  the  hive  on  the  swarm* 
inff  day.  After  both  parties  were  fairly 
cxnausted,  an  unavoidable  tmce  was 
tacitly  agreed  to,  to  continue  for  about 
half  an  hour,  when  another  act  of  the 
drama — ^to  vary  the  metaphor,  would 
be  performed,  conformable  to  the  one 
just  described,  unless  the  scene  was 


yaried  by  siidi  an  fioddent  as  I  ani 
about  to  detail. 

One  of  the  conditions  on  which  w<* 
hdd  fVom  the  elders  our  domicile  was^ 
a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  sorts  of  cattle, 
particulariy  pigs,  fVom  the  green  to 
which  I  nave  already  alluded,  and 
which  was  more  distinctly  insisted  on, 
as  the  facilities  afforded  to  their  en- 
trance, hj  the  continual  ingress  and 
egress  through  the  rates,  were  matly 
multiplied.  In  fulfilment,  therefore,  of 
the  covenants  of  our  tenure,  as  soon  as 
the  cry  arose—*  a  pig  in  the  green," 
then,  indeed,  the  fbn  did  begin  I  One  si- 
multaneous shout— one  leap  altogether 
over  our  seats,  (the  epoch  of  the  tal6 
is  laid  at  thb  selected  period,  when  we 
were  aH  seated,  whicn,  as  indicated 
above,  was  not  always  the  cascr-ont 
concentrated  rush  towards  the  doo^, 
accompanied  with  shouts,  disinterest 
tedly  raised  by  those  in  the  tear-^ 
^  Start  fidr,  start  fair^— *nd  out  brofcfe 
forth  at  once  both  master  and  man. 
At  the  moment  of  our  Emerging,  h 
marked  diflerence  in  the  Intdle^ual  at- 
tainments among  the  swinish  herd^^fotr 
the  visitation,  was  generally  ill  droved 
•^-appeared.  Those  who  wefe  *  well  up 
in  3rears  said  experience-^yont  reasoni- 
ing  ones-^e  patriardis  of  the  stye*-^ 
immediately  hobbled  off  at  the  first 
glance,  in  a  manner  of  progression  not 
unlike  a  skiff  on  a  rough  sea,  dipping 
op  AAd  down  over  the  waves,    At  for 
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tiie  im&atdmA  oMIdiiklag  bnnohei  of 
the  fiuniljr,  tbey  woi^d  oiaUinae  ab* 
aorbed  in  g^eolc^^cal  resevohes,  until 
rooBed,  like  the  bnites  in  St.  Pluck's 
time,  to  a  *<  sense  of  theb  situation,**  by 
finding  one,  if  not  two,  human  beinos 
astride  on  their  backs  or  the  parts  acU 
joimn^f,  the  approj^riate  admulus  to 
nsotioB  being  supplied  at  the  same  in- 
stant, in  the  shape  of  kieks  and  blows, 
and  *^  hoc  genus  omne.**  Then— <«hade 
c^  Mazeppal  Spirit  of  John  Gilpin  I 
Um»u,  that  stretched  out  in  agonised 
fl%fat,  didst  sweep  on  the  **desart- 
horn"  with  the  ftiiy  of  the  thunder- 
ghost,  through  flood,  forest,  and  $eld  t 
and  thou,  the  glory  to  this  day  of  all 
Gockaeydoni,  that  on  thy  friend  Tom 
Callander^s  barb  **  stoopiuff  down,  for 
who  eould  sit  iq>right,**  oudst  bump, 
Immp  away,  a  thoiuand  bumps  to  a 
minute,  aloag  paved  street  aiKL  wide- 
opened  turnpike ;  ye»  as  ye  sat,  your 
earthly  pilgrimage  being  past,  reposing 
on  the  cool,  fleecy,  and  most  welcome 
softness  of  your  clouds,  how  must  your 
gpenepona  h«arta  hare  dilated,  your  sym- 
pathising eyes  brightened  up  at  that 
moment,  aiw  bendbg  over  the  cloud- 
edge,  you  beheld  mites  beneath  you,  the 
magnniccnt  piece  of  pigmansmp  exhi^ 
YxAed  on  smm  a  day  en  the  meeting- 
honse  green  pf  Qonnll  I  ^  Make  wav 
Aew  keep  dear**^'*  Robinson  dont 
fait  in  the  cye^^rr^Who's  thai  pulling  at 
the  taa  ?"— What  a  host  of  emotions  B 
What  a  oombisntion  of  variously- 
tinted  feelings  ?  What  a  congeries  of 
sensations,  were  the  lot  of  the  Wcky 
being  who  enacted  the  Automa^n  oi 
the  hoar?  The  physical  delight  at- 
tending the  raf»dity  of  the  proffieision, 
vnrying  in  its  doreetion  and  onaractet 
eireiy  instant— the  prond  and  heaii* 
dipmiding  thought  that  you  were  at 
thafe  moment  fnrnishiag*  in  your  own 
person,  a  decided  exampte  of  animal 
stvength  applied  to  human  locoBAotion, 
in  a  manner  rarely  calculated  on  b^ 
f^ne,  with  the  glorious  yista  to  be  thore*. 
bnr  opened  up  m  the  Arts  andSdenees 
gleaming  by  fits  upon  you,  ({ug^back 
m>t  allowing  e<uioatenated  processes  of 
rea8oning)N-4he  ennobling  conviction 
of  well  ealablbhed  power,  in  spite  of 
the  noisy  remonstranees  poured  inoea* 
santly  forth  by  the  sut^ject  of  its  exer- 
tion against  such  a  cUsplay-r-thia,  and 
fitf  more  than  this,  it  was,  that  concen- 
trated in  that  exquisite  houE,  in  ope  in<v. 
dfaridnal  consdouspeis,  the  very  quin- 
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tesoenee  of  aH  Immm  fexlal^MDel— 
*^  Life,*  said  the  great  English  Lexieo^ 
grapher,  as  in  a  lig^t-springed  oaksh 
he  rolled  over  the  shiiven  surface  of 
Hyde-Park,  **  life,  amid  its  minor  en-^ 
joymenta,  has  few  equal  to  this."  As* 
contrasted  with  the  sources  of  ple^^ 
sure  to  which  I  have  referred,  this  dog* 
ma  may  at  once  be  put  down  to  a  E-^ 
mited  experience,  and  provertaaUy  &- 
slave  to  pr^udice  as  he  was,  I  admire 
his  character  too  sincerely  to  doubt  of 
his  candid  retraction  of  the  sentiment 
he  has  left  behind  him,  if  it  could  be> 
ascertained  ;  but  Boswell  is  absolutely 
silent  on  the  point,  whether,  up  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  Dn.  JohnsoN' 

BVBR  BODE  A  PIQ. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,) 
that  this  triumph  was  allowed  to  hold 
its  course  without  any  oppositioii  $  on. 
the  contrary,  the  owner  of  the  pig, 
generally  a  female,  would,  on  missing 
the  animal  from  its  house,  as  she  stole 
in  a  quiet  pilgrimage  of  aflection  after^ 
'^h^  wanaermg  love  to  bring*  it  back,"* 
meet  our  procession  just  as  it  whei^e<l' 
roui^d  the  portals  in  full  swii^^— the- 
insult  thus  o£Pered  to  herself  in  this 
abuse  of  her  property,  awoke,  as  waa: 
to.be  expected,  all  her  natural  sensihi^ 
Uties,  which  we  may  suppose  were  of 
full  power,  as  well  at  the  same  time  a0< 
her  tongue^  which  iv^  geneeaUy  as* 
pptent  in  its  kind,  as  the  eraotiona  of 
net  bosom.  "  Ye  ill-&ured  loon— «a 
the  puir  beast's  veiy  back — by  my  sang,< 
deil  hae  me  if  I  dinna  brain  you  wi*  a- 
stane.  Oct  aff  the  pi^,  I  say— oh  I 
f^  my  man,  jeest  wait  till  I  catch 
you.  Is  that  a*  the  use  of  your  schuling  • 
to  nuik  you  ride,  you  hellicat  ne*ei-do-v 
weel,  on  a  puir  body's  bit  pig  up  and 
down,  as  if  it  wese  for  a'  the  wuri  a 
(VMiger's  powney.  But  111  be  aff  to 
^our  maister»  mv  bonny  man,  and  see 
if  he  disna  lay  the  tawse  bet  and  hard 
-f-that  will  he."  With  theae  words, 
she  would  break  through  the  encircling 
band  of  matrons  of  the  village,  who 
had  Qollected  to  **  speer  about  a'  this 
stir  and  clanjaumlrey ;"  while  ,ite 
otiect  of  her  reproachea  and  tkreata 
aa  well, as  of  her  (^stressed  love,  waa 
fyx  away,  m  ^11  career  towards  theown: 
stye.  What  her  success  was  with  Mr, 
P.,  who  was  eigoying  an  unwonted. 
tmnquiUityintheschootrroom,  patiently 
waiting  our  return,  I  need  not  detaiU 
but  permit  the  ouitua  of  histery  to 
dose  over  the  i 
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I  will  not  faaye  room  to  refer  at  pre- 
sent to  any  more  of  the  incidents 
which  serred  to  diversify,  for  they  could 
not  animate,  the  day ;  and  therefore 
must  defer,  until  another  opportunity, 
should  circumstances  permit,  a  whole, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  Nell 
Maclean's  marriage  with  Billy  Jam- 
fray;  she  being  a  widow  of  dashing 
iifty-siz,  with  a  fortune  of  eight  hun- 
dred niineas  Tested  in  a  noggin — such 
was  uie  village  tradition  Som  time 
immemorial — and  which  noggin  was 
curiously  concealed  under  one  of  the 
bedOosts.  The  groom  was  a  young 
geiuus  of  about  twenty,  and  whose 
oharaeter  for  temperance  among  his 
acquaintainces,  haa  a  decided  reference 
to  the  phyricai  impossibility  of  com- 
mitting the  opposite  vice,  resembling 
therein  that  of  the  laird  of  Balma- 
whapples,who  was  "unco  sober  anench, 
always  provided  you  kept  brandy  firae 
him,  and  him  frae  brandy  i"«-and  how. 


when  the  marriage  feast  was  in  cde- 
bration,  the  bridegroom's  own  hay 
stack,  before  the  door,  expressed  its 
share  in  the  general  congratuladon,  bv 
bursting  into  a  blase  of  its  own  accord, 
as  Jamie  Muckleworth,  who  is  now  in 
Botany  Bay,  is  ready  to  assure  the 
sceptical  reader,  should  either  his  own 
or  his  cowstry's  convenience  bring 
aiieh  in  personal^ntact  with  this  Clon- 
sill  hero.  On  the  oocanon  itself  Jamie, 
who  was  found  there  along  with  some 
of  his  respectable  compeers,  when  the 
•stonishied  company  rushed  out,  feiled 
not  to  protest  that  ''he  and  twa  three 
others  were  jeest  couping  owre  a  sma' 
dribble  o'  drink,  in  Nansie  Dufians, 
when,  seein'  the  bleese,  he  daundered 
op  ae  nunute  afore  Mrs.  Jamfrey,  (and 
sweetly  at  that  hour  on  her  young  ear 
fen  tlie  sound,)  feir  fisi'  her  sonsie  fece, 
hal  ha  I  ha  I — had  hersel  com  oot  wi' 
a'  her  bonny  top  knots* — and  how  none 
enjoyed  the  bonfire  more  heartily  than 
the  brideffroom  himself,  undisturbed  by 
any  selfish  ideas  of  proper^,  which,  to 
be  sure,  were  rather  new  to  him ;  and 
how,  in  his  fits  of  inspiration*-'' the 
madness  of  the  bowl" — he  used  to 
^ecther  <*  oot  o' hoose  and  ha',  most 
nnceremoniou«]y»  by  the  shoulders, 
which  was  a  signal  for  a  holiday  to  our- 
sdves— aRhongh  I  never  could  dis- 
cover how  this  understanding  arose  as 
to  the  circumstance  of  Nell  Jamfrey 
being  om^  as  was  the  phrase,  having 
a  connection  with  our  relaxations  from 
study,  nnleis,  indeed,  it  was  intended 
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io  improve  onr  riieitoiic,  by  stodyihg  it 
at  the  fountain-head  of  nature ;  for  be 
it  understood  that  Nell  allowed  not  a 
secret  sorrow  to  prey  upon  her  cheek, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  poured  it  forth 
in  one  continued  volley  of  reproadies 
and  scoldings,  herself  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  house, 
reservmg,  however,  her  most  energetic 
fire  until  she  came  opposite  the  win- 
dow, wherein  her  very  unconcerned 
huslramd  was  dozing,  contmually  giving, 
as  I  observed,  a  suute  as  she  passed. 
In  all  these  oscillations  she  was  ac- 
companied to  and  fro  by  our  whole 
troop,  applauding  to  the  echo  every 
fresh  burst  of  eloquenc 

Even  supposing  that  I  were  not 
coming  to  a  dose,  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  woiud  be  appropriate  in  a  paper  de- 
voted to  mere  hteraiy  recollections, 
AojM  I  bring  forward  on  the  tapU 
the  character  of  the  greatest  among  the  • 
village  great  men,  of  wliich  ClonsiU 
had  its  foil  share,  who,  on  beii^  ap« 

Eointed  to  theofiGLce  of  wei^h-master-* 
e  having  previously  presided  over  a 
huxtery — indicated  first  a  sense  of  his 
own  elevation,  by  intimating  his  com« 
mandand  expectBition  that  his  daugh- 
ters should  not  drink  tea  with  any  of 
lower  grade  than  the  master  of  the 
Lancarterian  poor-school,  and  with 
which  the  BfiMcs  Weighmaster  very 
properiy  complied.  Were  I  to  enter 
mto  detail,  I  would  be  obliged,  as  an 
impartial  historian,  to  recount  some 
ratiier  unpleasant  circumstances,  tiie 
feet  beinff  that  this  becoming  attache 
ment  to  his  order  on  the  part  of  this 
new  public  frmctionary  was  not  at 
all  relished  or  understood  by  his  for^ 
mer  associates.  "  The  bit  buddy''  Tthis 
was  an  allusion  to  hb  height,  which 
was  not  that  of  Gdiah)  "  wi'  his  twa' 
legs  like  twa  water  stoups  turned  np^ 
side-down,"  Tand  which,  by-the-bye,  was 
a  satirical  illustration  of  a  curious  feet 
in  the  weiglmiaster's  development! 
Hech,  sirs  I  but  we  are  gran'  noo,  wi* 
our  bit  measures  and  scales!  Gude 
preserve  us  1  what  a  lang  tail  our  cat 
nasgotr  These  and  other  expressions 
of  a  uke  nature,  indicating  the  existence 
of  very  unworthy  feelings  in  my  own 
native  Cloiirill,  will  often,  1  foresee, 
should  I  resume  the  pen,  force  from  me 
a  wish  that  I  too,  like  the  Recording 
Angel,  could  drop  a  tear  upon  the 
words,  and  blot  them  out  for  everl 

Ever  yours,  L*  Ski 

College,  12Ui  Dec,  1832. 
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'  *•  Here," said  my  reverend  guide,  *  you 
have  before  you  a  memorial  of  the  cala- 
mities which  followed  in  thetrain  of  that 
glorious  agitation,  to  which  you  hastily 
attribute  good.  Strangers  to  this  un- 
happy land  can  seldom  judge  what  evil, 
moral  and  physical,  has  been  brought 
amongst  us  by  practices,  in  which  the 
excitement  of  the  times  did  not  permit 
even  the  agents,  or  the  victims,  to  dis- 
cern the  enormity  of  the  offences  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Here  in- 
deed the  spirit  of  evil  could  triumph. 
Never,  in  bumble  life,  very  rarely  in 
exalted,  have  I  known  a  group  of  eoual 
interest  or  a  home  of  more  felicity,  tnan 
this  desolate  place  and  those  broken 
and  roofless  walls  bring  to  my  remem- 
brance. You  shall  hear  their  sorrowful 
story.* 

We  seated  ourselves  on  a  rising 
^rround,  immediately  above  what  had 
once  been  evidently  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  dwelling  than  the  farming 
classes  in  Ireland  usually  enjoy,  and 
my  friend  proceeded.  "  One  might 
have  thought,  that  the  widow  Connac 
and  her  family  were  chosen  to  fumbh 
an  example  of  the  felicity  which  may  be 
enjoyed  oy  the  humble,  and  of  the  ex- 
treme misery  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
duced. Calamity  is  visited,  m  some 
instances,  on  wliole  families,  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  excite  our 
especial  wonder.  Causes  seemingly 
disproportioned  to  the  effects  which 
ensueaon  them ;  events  which  appeared 
wholly  unconnected  with  eacn  other, 
follow  in  rapid  succession  or  occur  in 
casual  concert,  and  all  individuals  in  a 
&mily,  shall  become  each  so  occupied 
by  a  separate  and  peculiar  sorrow  or 
embarrassment,  as  to  have  no  power 
of  succouring  the  beloved  friends  who 
are  in  the  same  moment  smitten  down. 
In  ordinary  cases,  merciful  power  inter- 
feres to  arrest  the  progress  of  calamity, 
so  as  that  griefs  too  numerous  do  not 
crush  the  heart;  but,  sometimes,  in 
His  inscrutable  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence, God  dries  up  and  withers  all 
comforts  here,  and  coustnuns  the  mi- 
serable to  feel  that  they  are  in  a  desert 
and  to  look  upwards  for  consolation. 

Vol,  I. 


It  may  be  also  observed,  that  in  many 
instances,  it  is  upon  those  whose  habits 
and  dispositions  are  more  than  com- 
monly amiable,  the  chastening  hand  is' 
most  heavily  Isdd.  The  world  loves  its 
own,  and  will  not  surely  molest  them, 
while  those  who  are  desirous  of  some- 
thing better  than  the  world,  are  ofren 
brought,  through  tears  and  painfnl  trials, 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  things 
not  earthly  ;  and  to  a  wisdom  from 
above,  pure  and  peaceful,  and  which 
recompenses  for  all  the  afflictions 
through  which  its  precious  lessons  were 
communicated. 

The  Widow  Cormac  had  passed  her 
early  years  in  the  patient  enaurance  of 
much  hardship  ana  affliction.  Educat- 
ed in  decent,  though  very  frugal  habits, 
and  familiar  with  upright  and  honorable 
sentiments,  when,  m  her  sixteenth  year, 
she  became  the  wife  of  a  rude  and  riot- 
ous mate,  she  was  ill  prepared  for  the 
scenes  of  discomfort  and  excess  which 
she  was  condemned  to  witness,  almost 
dmly.  The  alternations  of  want  in  ve- 
ly  squalid  forms,  and  riot  with  its  most 
brutal  accompaniments,  would  in  time 
have  brought  down  her  fragile  frame  to 
the  grave — but,  youth  is  strong,  and 
she  had  scarcely  attained  her  twenty- 
second  year,  when  the  consequences  of 
his  intemperance  became  visible  in  her 
husband*s  declining  health,  and  after 
some  months  of  painful  and  unremit- 
ting attention  at  his  sick  bed,  she  was 
left,  with  the  burden  of  three  infant 
children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  a 
poor,  and  it  was  thought,  a  helpless 
widow. 

There  are  powers  within  us,  of  which 
we  are  never  conscious,  until  some 
emeigency  requiring  their  activity,  dis- 
covers their  presence.  So  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  widow  Cormac. 
While  stunned  and  beaten  down  by 
the  boisterous  and  uncongenial  temper 
of  her  husband,  and  the  distresses  to 
which  his  misconduct  reduced  her,  she 
had  appeared  destitute  of  spirit  and 
understanding,  unable  to  g^ide  herself 
aright  through  any  perplexing  circum- 
stances, and  quite  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing the  inclemencies  to  which  she  might 
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now  become  exposed.  Bat,  as  she 
said,  in  a  proverb  of  less  beauty  than 
that  spoken  by  Maria,  bat  not  of  less 
propriety  or  force,  **  God  fits  the  back 
to  tne  burden.**  It  was  soon  seen  that 
in  her  the  proverb  was  realized.  So 
much  activity  did  she  display  in  reduc- 
ing to  order  the  very  deranged  aflfmrs, 
to  the  management  of  whioh  she  was 
called — 90  much  wisdom  in  directing, 
and  promptness  ia  deciding,  that  the 
farm,  wliich,  it  was  thought,  would 
have  speedily  past  out  of  her  husbaBd*s 
hands,  became  profitable  in  her's.  An 
indulgent  landlord  was  one  of  the  bles- 
sings for  w}iich  she  had  reason  to  be 
grateful,  and  with  his  favour  and  her 
own  care  and  exertions,  she  felt  pros- 
perity visitinz  her,  and  was  able  to  en- 
tertain good  hopes  for  her  children. 

As  these  objects  of  her  anxiety  and 
tenderness  grew  up  towards  maturity, 
they  became  conspicuous  among  their 
young  companions  for  high  and  grace- 
ful qualities.  Denis,  the  eldest  youth, 
while  in  field  sports  and  exercises  he 
was  without  a  rival,  had  never  caused 
his  mother  a  pang  by  crime  or  disobe- 
dience. Industrious,  kind-hearted,  and 
of  a  high  and  gentle  spirit,  he  made 
home  cheerful,  and,  under  his  careful 
tillage,  the  fields  returned  abundant 
harvests.  His  sister  Mary,  when  she 
had  arrived  at  womanhoocl,  was  a  pat- 
tern of  discretion  in  the  admonitions 
of  the  old,  while  the  young  were  all 
her  admirers.  The  second  son.  Mi- 
chjiel,  early  appeared  to  have  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  priestliood,  and  by 
his  retiring  habits  and  grave  manners, 
and  his  sinp:ular  beauty,  had  acquired 
to  himself  almost  the  reverence  of  a 
saint.  There  was  something  in  him, 
it  was  ssud,  not  like  other  men.  He 
was  as  *'  a  bright  particular  star,**  and 
the  village  maidens,  while  they  aOTeed 
that  '*  there  was  not  the  like  of  Mi- 
chael Cormac  in  the  whole  country 
round,"*  felt,  although  they  did  not  use 
precisely  such  expressions,  that  his 
beauty  was  of  too  high  and  holy  a 
character  to  be  devoted  to  any  al^ec- 
tion,  but  that  to  which  he  had  already 
given  himself  up.  Such  was  the  family 
of  the  widow  Cformac,  prosperous,  and, 
«3  man  would  say,  adorning  prosperity, 
basking  in  the  love  and  respect  of  tlieir 
acquaintances,  and  living  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  blessings  which  are,  naturally, 
the  most  to  be  coveted,  the  power  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed, 


and  winning  the  affection  of  all  within 
their  sphere  who  deserved  to  be  valued. 
*  What  wonder  is  it,**  she  would  some- 
times say,  as  with  swelling  heart  and 
eyes  she  gazed  on  her  beautiful  off- 
spring— "  What  wonder  is  it,  that  they 
look  like  the  gentle  of  the  land,  and 
that  they  have  the  spirit  of  the  gentle. 
Many  a  prayer  was  offered  for  them 
when  they  were  young,  that  they  should 
never  do  any  thing  mean  or  snameful, 
and  they  never  told  me  a  lie,  nor  hid 
any  thing  from  me,  since  they  were 
able  to  know  right  from  wrong.*   And 
sometimes  an  old  female  follower  of 
the  family  would  add,  not  without  some 
feeling  oi  indignation,  *  Gentles  of  the 
land,  indeed !      I  wonder  who  has  a 
better  right  to  look  gentle  and  high  ? 
I  wonder  what  gentles  of  the  land 
have  such  blood  in  their  veins,  as  your 
own  three  children.      *Tis  the  spirit 
of  princes  that  ought  to  be  in  them, 
ana  so  it  is  :  God's  blessing  be  about 
them,  and  shield  them  from  all  liarm.** 
It  was  a  happiness  which  this  poor 
widow  afterwaros,  when  sorrow  had 
come,    remembered   like  a  heavenly 
dream,  to  see  her  children  collected, 
when  the  night  closed  in,  aronnd  their 
cheerful  heaxtJi — Denis,  questioning  all 
who  could  answer  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland's    ancient   glory — Mary,    her 
day's  toil  over — her  household  cares 
d'lspatched,  breaking  in    with  prohi- 
bited, but  quickly  lorgiven  mirth,  on 
these  high  topics,  and  Michael,  when 
he,  for  a  moment,  laid  aside  his  book 
to  utter  some  pious  thought,  received 
with  the  reverence  yielded  to  one  who 
was    already    disengaged    from    this 
world's  vanities,  and  who  had  the  power 
to  diffuse    solemnity    over  even   his 
sister's  light-heartedness,  and  to  take 
from   the    recollections    of    Ireland's 
glory,  every  thing  but  the  edifying 
assurance  of  her  ancient  religious  dis- 
tinction.     But,  the  remembrance  of 
these  dream-like  evenings,  was  too  fre- 
quently   accompanied   by  a  memory 
which  made  it  painfully  oppressive. — 
There  came  with  it  the  face  and  form 
of  one,  who,  she  was  firmly  persuaded, 
had  destroyed  all  her  comfort.    Still, 
tho*  she  strove  to  recal  happier  times, 
— however  distant  from  the  fatal  even- 
ing, was  that  upon  which  the  poor 
woman  would  fix  her  thoughts,— the 
measured  step  in  the  path  which  led  to 
her  cottage,  would  still  seem  to  chill  her 
—the  solemn,  thrice-repeated  knock  at 
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the  door — the  eAtnuioe  oC  the  austere 
^Ij^uce — a  maniac  in  babilimenta^  and 
wuh  a  took  wiser  aTmost  than  of  man 
—the  deep  toned  benediction^  which 
wafly  she  thought,  toUTd  out  more  a» 
thou^  a  death-bdl  sounded,  than  as  if 
a  human  ^loice  had  spokeu-— ail  this 
eame  freshly  and  fearfully  before  her, 
and  warned  her  agmnst  soUcitihg  her 
dreams  of  himpihess  to  return. 

£t  was  a  calm  night,  at  the  close  of 
aatwmny  and  all  members  of  the  wi- 
dow Cormac's  family  were  assembled 
around  a  bSazing  fire — the  servants  and 
Iheir  supenors  forming  one  company, 
and  eontrilmting,  acoordihg  to  their 
ylace  and  abilities,  to  the  general  enr 
tertainment ;  when  the  mistress  of  the 
house*  whose  attention  was,  perhaps, 
more  quickly  excited,  was  akrmed  by 
tfie  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
The  disturbances,hy  which  aiierwardSi 
the  country  became  so  afflicted^  had 
not,  atthis  time,,  convulsed  her  tranquil 
ndghboudiood,  but  strangers  rarely 
visited  her  abode  after  night  had  fkllenr 
and  she  felt  some  little  anxiety  as  she 
thought  who  this  new-oomer  oould  be. 
Presently,  three,  distinct,  slowfy-re- 
Deated  knocks  were  struck  upon  the 
aoojv  and,  for  a  moment,  silence  and 
something  of  alarm  seemed  to  have 
affected  &  group  within.  Denis,  how^ 
ever^  almost  instantly  started  up,  and' 
was  jproceeding  to  the  door—**  Ask 
who  IS  there  Denis,  my  dear,**  said  his 
mother — she  had  not  r^sed  her  natu- 
rally low  voice  above  the  ordinary 
gitch — but  she  was  heard  outside  the 
ouse. 

"  A  poor  pilgprim,"  was  answered,  ia 
tones  of  great  depth  and  solemnity, 
^  hegf^u^  a  meal's  meat  for  God-s  sake 
and  St.  Francis." 

A  figure  entered,  not  such  as  ^us 
calculated  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions which  the  voice  had  exited.  It 
was  of  a  man,  yet  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
although  far  advanced  in  middle  age — 
his  h^id  and  feet  bare — a  long  ste^in 
his  hand,  and  a  scanty  bundle  of  straw 
suspended  obliquely  at  his  back.  His 
lone  thick  hair  was  but  slightly  griz- 
zle^ and  a  full  black  beard  descended 
to  hk  breast.  Fantastic  as  the  **  pro- 
pertied of  his  **charaoter^  must  be 
confessed  to  be,  they  did  not  counter- 
act the  impression  which  the  pilgrim's 
respect  and  bearing  were  calculated  to 
proiduce.  There  was  in  his  counte- 
nanoe,  no  apparent  oousdousness  that 


he  i4>peafed  In  strange  attire.  Had 
he  made  his  entrance  in  ihe  l^ast  pre- 
tending and  least  extravagant  form,  he 
could  not  have  (fisplayed  less  anxiety 
about  effect,  or  greater  seU^-possession. 
While  he  partook  sparingly  of  the 
plentiful  repast  set  before  him,  the  &- 
mily  gp'oup,  as  unJwilHng  to  embarrass 
him  by  their  notice,  resumed  the  con- 
versation which  his  coming  had  inter- 
rupted Tliey  spoke  in  whispecs,  but 
were  not  unheard.  Mary,  with  a  half 
sfdelong  look  towarc^  their  guest,  had, 
fbr  some  time,  divided  her  attention  be- 
tween him  and  the  gronp  of  which  she 
was  an  ornament,  when — her  interest 
increasing  as  she  more  ftrequently  re- 
dded* hi  m — she  said,  in  the  most  cau-. 
tibus  whisper,  *  The  holy  man  could 
t«ll  US  much.  Michael,  do  speak  to 
him.''  If  Michael  had'  resolved  to  obey, 
he  was  anticipated.  «•  I  am  not  holy,' 
said  the  pilgnm  ;  "  many  a  sorrowful 
penance  have  I  yet  to  bear,  befbre  suf- 
tering  has  made  satisfhctionformy  sins, 
but  I  can  tell  much  to  ears  that  love 
such  stocies  as  I  have  been  hear- 
ing." 

**  Then,  for  the  honour  of  God," 
cried  out  the  anxious  mother,  **  speak 
-  to  these  young  creatures,  and  tell  tnem 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  fond'  of 
thinking  and  discoursing  of  such  things : 
they  don't  know  the  fony  of  it,  nor  the 
consequence."  She  had,  of  late,  wit- 
nessed afire  in  the  manner  of  her  elder 
son,  when  speaking  or  hearing  of  Ire- 
land in  the  old  time, and  an  excitement 
on  such  subjects  frequently  manifesting 
itself,  which  caused  her  some  alarm. 
••  Tell  them,"  continued  she,  •*  and  what 
you  speak  thev  will  respect,  and  keep 
your  saying — that  there  is  no  good  now 
m  thinking  of  the  gone  times,  but  that 
much  trouble  and  sore  hearts  may  come- 
of  it." 

*•  I  will  tell  them,"  smd'  the  pilgrim, 
**  to  think,  when  thejr  speak  of  the  an- 
cient glories  of  their  country,  that  it 
was  when  sin  came  they  were  quenched^ 
and  that  they  never  will  give  light  ' 
again,  until  ^the  land  is  honr.  I  will 
tell  them,  when  they  speak  oi  the  pride 
and  honour  of  I^reland  in  her  happy 
days,  that  she  has  now  no  pride  or 
honour  except  in  her  real  children,  and 
that  if  they  be  faithful  and  virtuous, 
she  needs  no  brighter  gr^oiT  ^^^^^  ^^y 
can  win  for  her.  I  will  tell  them  to  be 
wise  and  wary ;  but  I  never  will  tell  a 
CormaCy  that  the  stories  of  the  Island 
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of  Saints  and  heroes  should 
strangers  to  his  tongue." 

*<  God  direct  us  aU,"  ssdd  the  poor 
woman,  *<  sure  it  is  not  for  the  like  of 
me  to  say  again  what  you  think  proper, 
but  I  was  afeard — and  the  times  so 
troublesome,  and  so  many  bad  boys 
going  about  in  wild  courses — I  was 
afeard  that,  may  be,  it  was  better  not 
to  make  much  of  thoughts  that  came, 
God  knows,  too  often,  into  all  our 
hearts,  to  disturb  us.  I  thought  that  it 
was  not  right  or  good  to  be  speaking 
about  them,  and  I  thought  that,  may 
be — ^but,  sure,  you  know  better — since 
God  took  away  the  crown  from  Ireland 
we  ought  not  to  be  ruminating  upon 
things  that  might  make  us  wish  for  it 
back  again," 

««  We  are  all  poor  blind  creatures," 
said  the  pilgrim.  ^  We  do  not  know 
what  we  should  desire  or  do ;  and  we 
cannot  say  that  the  memory  of  Ire- 
land's greatness,  and  pride  in  her  pu- 
rity of  &ith,  may  not  be  appointed  as 
means  of  her  restoration.  If  we  be- 
come worthy  of  it,  God  will  surely 
bring  the  mighty  change  to  pass. — 
Listen  to  the  thoughts  that  visited  my 
soul  last  night ;  they  have  euided  my 
steps  hither.  I  was  in  Cashel  yester- 
day, and  I  was  moved  to  see  those  mo- 
numents of  other  days,  which  England 
and  heresy  have  been  unable  to  destroy. 
t  made  my  bed,  at  night,  upon  '*  the 
Rock,"  witnin  Cormac*s — king  Cormac's 
—chapel.  Then  thoughts  and  vbions 
came  upon  me,  and  I  asked,  what  spirit 
or  what  saint  was  guardian  of  the  place, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  pure  fisuth  could 
not  profane  it,  or  destroy  it  ?  I  asked 
of  my  soul,  how  it  was  that  that  blessed 
abbey  had  not  felt  the  desolation  of 
war,  and  that  the  prayer  of  heretics 
wus  never  heard  within  its  cloisters  ? 
I  asked,  why,  when  castles  sunk  in  un- 
remcmbered  ruin,  this  peaceful  and  holy 
temple  withstood  the  storm  ?  and  how 
it  came  to  pass  that,  when  the  heretic 
sought  a  place  for  his  accursed  rites,  he 
forsook  the  hiffh  station  where  saints 
and  monarchs  had  lifted  up  a  temple 
worthy  of  the  God  they  served,  and 
chose  out  a  spot  more  fitting  for  his 
cold  and  stinted  worship  ?  It  was  not 
his  conscience  ;  his  heart-felt  unwor- 
thiness ;  that  saved  the  blessed  shrine 
from  pollution.  It  was  not  his  rever- 
ence for  holy  things,  that  kept  ruin  from 
them.  No ;  they  that  saw  the  adora- 
ble mystery  of  faith — ^that  heard  pure 


prayers  and  holy  worship  there,  before 
ever  Luther  went  to  his  fire ;  they 
never  forsook  the  consecrated  grouno, 
and  they  have  guarded  it  for  the  faith- 
ful. Yes  ;  saints  are  around  it.  It  is 
kept,  not  to  remind  us  of  old  times, 
but,  when  times  like  the  old  are  come 
again,  to  be  there,  that  the  saints  who 
once  prused  God  in  their  prayers  and 
their  lives,  may  see  the  descendants  of 
true  worshippers  kneeling  where  they 
knelt  themselves,  and  tliat  Ireland  in 
her  glory,  and  Ireland  when  she  rises 
out  of  her  desolation,  may  serve  the 
Lord  in  the  same  unpolluted  temples." 

*•  Often,"  said  Michael,  «  have  i  had 
thoughts  like  these.  I  love  to  read 
and  muse  where  I  can  see  that  sacred 
pile.  How  deeply  have  I  been  thank- 
nil  to  the  spirit  which  gave  it  so  suit- 
able a  staUon.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
Lord's  house  to  be  where  its  towers 
and  battlements  show  forth  his  power, 
far  and  wide  over  the  country.  Some- 
times, when  the  last  light  of  the  even- 
ing shines  upon  it,  I  have  felt  almost  as 
if  it  spoke  to  me,  and,  with  a  silent 
voice,  told  my  heart,  that  prayers  and 
sacrifice  shall  again  be  offered  up  within 
it.  Tell  me,  is  it  a  right  thought?  I 
have  at  times  remembered  the  Jews, 
wretched  and  ruined,  and  scattered 
abroad;  Uieir  nation  trodden  under 
foot  of  the  Gentile,  and  their  worship 
impoverished ;  but  still  not  only  tes- 
tifying of  glories  that  are  departed,  but 
preserved  and  kept  separate  for  creater 
glory  to  come ;  and  I  have  thought 
that,  it  may  be,  the  temples  of  our  holy 
religion  are  guarded  like  these  Jews. 
They  too,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
greatness ;  they  too,  are  preserved  from 
the  ordinary  and  profaning  uses  of  evil 
days.  They  stand  solitary  and  sorrow- 
ful, like  God's  loved  and  chastened 
people  ;  and  may  they  not,  also,  like 
them,  be  prophesying,  though  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  of  a  day  when  they 
shall  again  be  joyful  7* 

**  Your  thought  is  not  of  sin.  For  un- 
righteousness, God's  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  well  as  of  our  own  bland,  have 
been  sorely  punished — and  the  punish- 
ment of  each  shall  liave  an  encl.  Ire- 
land has  had  her  sorrowful  days — ^long 
has  her  robe  of  prophesy  been  of  sack- 
cloth— ^long  has  she  eaten  ashes  for  bread 
— but  soon  she  may  arise  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  ;  and  then,"  added 
the  pilgrim,  after  a  pause — "  her  chil- 
dren must  prove  theu  love  of  her  by 
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other  penances  thansackcloth  gannents 
and  the  voice  of  supplication.*' 

He  now  rose  to  aepart,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  the  family, 
and  the  vehemence  of  Denis,  persisted 
in  bis  resolution.  He  was  under  a  so- 
lemn Yow,  be  said,  never  to  rest  at 
night  in  an  inhabited  house  from  Eas- 
ter to  Advent  His  only  indulgence 
was  the  scanty  couch  of  straw  wbich 
he  carried  at  his  back,  and  which  he 
spread  in  some  out4>ffice  when  the  sea- 
son was  more  than  ordinarily  inclement ; 
or,  when  the  severity  was  not  intense, 
under  a  tree  by  the  way-side.  He  con- 
sented at  length  to  rest  for  one  night 
in  the  bam,  but  firmly  resisted  all  ap- 
pliances to  render  bis  slumbers  easy. 
Denis  accompanied  him  to  his  place 
of  repose,  and  remained  Ion?  in  con- 
versation with  him.  Before  oawn,  on 
the  following  morning,  he  sought  him 
again,  but  he  had  alr^y  departed.  He 
had,  however,  left  remembrances  be- 
hind him,  very  unmeet  inmates  of  the 
fiunily,  who  had  admitted  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  pro- 
gress by  which  it  became  known  to  the 
poor  widow  that  her  son  Denis  had 
joined  himself  with  the  disturbers.  He 
was  too  little  practised  in  deceit  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  important  secret, 
and  to  appear  unconscious  of  it.  He 
had  so  long  admitted  all  his  family  to 
an  entire  confidence,  that  he  could  not 
unlearn,  without  much  evident  distress, 
the.  habit  of  communicating  thoughts 
as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  plans  as 
he  formed  them.  His  spirits  appeared 
variable  ;  sometimes  his  despondence 
spread  gloom  over  the  whole  family— 
sometimes  his  almost  fierce  excitement 
afirigbted  them.  Denis  had  chosen  his 
path — he  was  conscious  of  the  peril 
which  crossed  it,  and  had  resolved  that 
only  himself  should  incur  the  danger. 
From  Michael  he  was  especially  re- 
solved that  his  secret  purpose  and  en- 
gagements should  be  ludden.  Ab- 
sence, however,  from  home  to  late 
hours,  and  sometimes  for  whole  nights, 
caused  even  Michael  to  be  alarmed,  by 
a  demeanour  and  a  temper  so  unlike 
what  his  brother  had  ever  till  now  dis- 
played, and  almost  revealed  to  him  the 
ill-kept  secret  Hope  at  length  mingled 
with  the  poor  mothers  apprehensions. 
The  disturbers  became  less  daring — 
the  law  assumed  new  terrors,  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that,  if  her  child 
were  spared  for  some  time  longer,  he 


might  be  released,  by  the  breaking  up 
of  evil  associations,  from  his  unfortu- 
nate engagements,  and  restored,  with 
entire  heart,  to  his  family.  Little  was 
she  prepared  for  the  affliction  which 
was  to  come  upon  her.  She  soon 
learned  that  as  direct  opposition  to  law 
became  fiunter  and  less  oaring,  an  ani- 
mosity spranff  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
discomfited  insurgents,  more  fierce 
agsdnst  each  other  than  it  had  been 
agamst  the  government.  In  this  her 
son  could  take  no  part — she  knew  that 
he  had  laboured  much  to  dla^  it,  and 
when  condemned  to  feel  bis  efibrts 
fruitless  had  withdrawn,  dispirited  and 
disgusted,  from  commumon  with  his  late 
associates. 

Withdrawal,  however,  from  their  so- 
ciety, was  not  to  escape  from  their 
hostilitv,  and  in  the  end,  their  malice 
assailea  him  where  its  virulence  was 
the  sorest.  Anxious  to  dissipate  bis 
gloomv  thought,  and  make  home  cheer- 
nd  to  him,  as  it  had  been,  his  brother 
Michael,  in  a  great  degree,  renounced 
his  studies,  and  often  joined  in  tem- 
poral pursuits  and  pleasures.  In  the 
spirit  which  dictated  this  sacrifice  of 
what  he  valued  most,  he  had  accompa- 
nied him  to  a  fkir,  where  Denis  had 
some  business  to  transact.  Among  his 
relatives,  unhappily,  there  were  many 
who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  one  of 
the  factions  which  arose  out  of  the  late 
ill^^  associations,  and  Denis  was  in- 
volved with  them  in  one  common  ha- 
tred. Reverence  for  MichaeFs  cha- 
racter would  have  protected  him,  but 
when  his  brother  was  asssuled — ^for  a 
moment  every  thing  but  the  danger 
and  the  result  were  forgotten — and, 
wresting  a  bludgeon  from  one  of  the 
numerous  party  who  bad  commenced 
the  attack,  he  combated,  with  a  spirit 
and  an  energy,  which  checked  the  fe- 
rocious violence  of  his  enemies,  until 
the  noise  of  the  stripes,  and  the  cry  of 
the  family  name,  collected  friends  to 
his  side,  and  the  conflict  became  gene- 
ral. That  conflict  was  afterwards  a 
source  of  bitter  sorrow. 

The  assault  on  Denis  Cormac  had 
not  been  a  mere  wanton  and  capricious 
aggression.  He  had  an  inveterate 
enemy,  who,  carefully  concealed  him- 
self, nad  directed  the  storm  where  it 
was  to  fall.  There  was  one,  who,  though 
very  unworthy  of  such  a  bride,  had 
sought  his  sister's  hand,  and  was  reject- 
ed, with  something  less  of  tenderaeee 
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for  ids  feeUogSi  than*  he  ^m^  hia 
offer  merttecU  He  did  not  for  this, 
(ibaod^Q  all  hope  of  success,  while  he 
voved  seeretlv  oe  never  would  forgive 
the  brother,  through  whom  the  dread- 
fiU  message  of  dismissal  had  been  coa- 
vejed.  Ia  appeacanpe^  howeTer,  he 
was  the  steadj  friend  of  all  the  family, 
and  the  hearty  &r  which  he  was  plott* 
Ing  misery,  were  beyond  suspicion,  that, 
m^r  the  g^ise  of  mendship*  be  could 
betray,  piffled  ia  hia  first  attempt,  he 
tried  another.  From  whatever  cause 
it  has  proceeded,  it  is  certain  tliat 
Catiline  was  nQt  more  abundantly 
provided  with  those  instruments  of  en* 
tnappinff  and  embarrassing'  the  inno- 
cent and  abetting  the  guilty,  fiUse  wit- 
nesses, thaa  ace  the  agenta  in  tha^  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  conspiracy  whidi 
la  working  so.  fatally  ia  Irelaiid.— • 
M'Manus.  availed,  himself  of  t^e  assistr 
anoe  thus  offered,  and  had  informations 
lodged  against  Michael  Cormac,,  as  the 
individuu  by  whose  violence  an.  affiray 
had  been  commenced,,  in  which  he  had 
actually  done  no  more  than  defend  his 
brother,  and  for  whioh.no  one,  not  even 
the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  man 
whose  death  had  ^ven  it  an  unhappy 
importaDec,  had  felt  deeper  sorrow^ 

Whea  all  was  ready  for  the  arrest  of 
one  brother,  he  took  measures  to  de- 
prive the  mother  and  sister  of  the  oro- 
tectiott  which  the  other  could  anord 
them.  Ui&  plot  was,  to  alarm  Denis* 
by  insinuating  that  he  had  been  be* 
trayed  to  an  active  magistrate  as  one 
who  was  deeply  implicated  in  a  trea- 
sonable oonsoiracy.  l\l*Manus  was 
baiUff  and  clerk  to  a  neighbouring  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  an  employment 
which  rendered  it  probable  that  his  in- 
formation was  correct,  and  he  waa  suffi- 
ciently wall  acquainted  with  the  habita 
of  Denis,  to  know  that  they  were  such 
as  would  encourage  him  to  defy  his 
real  or  imaginary  accusers.  He  found 
more  diffic^ty  than  he  had  anticipated 
in  persuading  him  to  fly.  He  bad, 
however,  suc^eded,  and  returned  with 
him  into  the  house  to  reconcile  the 
poor  mothev  to  his  immediate  depar- 
ture. She  had  been  somewhat  alarmed 
by  the  abruptness  with.which  M'Manus, 
entering  the  house  after  night  had 
fidlen,  asked  her  son  to  walk  out  with 
him,  and  she  sat,  occupied  with  painful 
apprehensions,  for  the  space  ot  about 
an  hour,  which  elapsed  before  their 
return.    The  moment  their  approach- 


ing fbotatepe  were  heard»  she  started 
from  he?  abstcactiou»  and  stood^  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upoa  the  door,  towards 
which  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
advance.  **  What  am  I  to  hear?'  smd 
she,  aa  ti)ey  entered,  '^  tell  me  it  aH  at 
once-*tell  me  what  is  coming  upon 
us." 

Denis,  staj^ed  by  the  unwonted  ve- 
hemence of  his  mothei^s  manner^  was 
siient^but  H'Manus  undauntedly  open- 
ed his  commission.  **  You  see,*  sdd 
he,  •*  'twill  be  nothing — nothing  in  the 
world,,  only  jjist  Deuis  must  go  out  of 
the  way  for  a  while,  you  know,  just  till 
the  little  trouble  is  over^  you  see** 

•*  The  cross  of  Christ  betweeu  us  and 
all  harm,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  when 
she  was  able  to  speaks  using  at  the 
same  time  the  appropriate  gesture, 
"•  This  is  a-  brain-blow  indeed.  Oh, 
God  pity  me,  and  forgiv^  me*.  If  I 
WBs'ttt  a  foolish  mother,  I  would  not 
have  to.  see  my  child  hunted  out  of  his 
own  house,  and  drove  out  upon  the 
world*  Tears  choked  further  utter- 
ance, she  sunk  down  on  the  floor, 
and;  with  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head^  which  she  moved,  as  it  were  uu- 
consciously,  from  side  to  side,  she  for 
some  minutes,  gave  a  loose  tO'  her  sor- 
rows»  There  was  sUU  sobbing  and 
lamentation  in  the  house,  when  the 
widow  arose.  *^  Denis,**  said  she  with 
a  strong  effort,  **  give  me  your  pardon 
for  all  my  foolishness.* 

^  •*  Don  tkiU.me^  mother,!*  cried  Denis, 
his  voice  hoarse,  and  with  great  diffl- 
cultv  pronouncing  the  words>  •*  For 
Gioas  sake"— although  *tis  little  I  de- 
serve itf^on't  drive  me  mad. entirely, 
now  that  Fm.  gpoing  where  nuurbe  Hi 
have  enough  to  tiy  me.  Sure  'tis  well 
known,  that  there's  no  such  mother  as 
yourself  and  a  bad  soa  you  had:  ia 
me." 

**  Let  me  hear  no  word  from  you  of 
good  mother  and  bad  son,  but,  before 
you  go  from  this,  tell  me  that  you  give 
me  what  I  ask.  I  saw  you  going  on 
in  courses  that  I  did  not  111^,  and  I 
did  not  ask  you  where  you  used  to  be, 
nor  advise  you  tell.  On,  God  forgive 
me,  things  might  be  difierent  now,  if  I 
did  what  you  desired  from  me,  but  I 
was  afeard  of  troubling  you,  though  I 
knew  it  was  for  your  good^,  and  a  sore 
time  we  all  have  of  it  now.  But  say 
the  word-*my  poor  rained  boy— say 
you  forgive  me. 

"  Wdl,  mother^  since  it  will  satisfy 
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yon,  r-'^M  oonkl  not  9pei^  Ibr  a  «»- 
ment,  bat  threw  his  mroMi  around  the 
poor  iroiBan^  neck,  aod  ^««pt  with 
her,  white  efae  eontinved  Mill,  \m  an 
onder-vcioe,  sobbing  oot^— ^  Say  it,  De- 
ms,  ma  ToarHeeii,  wont  you  say  it." 
At  length  the  wofids  were  pronounced, 
and  Uie  poor  mother's  tears  4owed  nore 
freely.  ^  And  now,*  said  she,  after 
harnig  a  little  recovered, « let  me  know 
why  my  bc^  is  to  be  taken  firam  as  ? 
M*M anus,  if  you  hare  a  heart,  can  yon 
see  them  tofe  asmderf  Mary  and 
Michael  had  embraced  their  brother, 
and  were  weeping  in  his  arms.  **  Why 
then  noir,**  bokI  the  y^Win,  *  if  It  was 
not  for  their  good,  Fd  be  &r  enough 
from  wishing  *em  parted.  And  since 
it's  only  in  love  for  the  fiunily  I  gate 
the  advice  I  did— If  we  were  by  oar^ 
sdves,  I  could  show  yon  the  reason  of 
the  case." 

**  There  is  no  one  in  this  houae, 
M'Manas,  but  friends  that  ?ri8h  me  and 
I>cn]s  well-^yon  may  speak  before  them 
all  yon  have  to  say. 

*  Why  then,  for  tfmt  matter.-'-trtte 
for  yon— ercry  one  here  is  a  firiend  to 
yon  and  your*s  ;  but  still  there's  many 
a  reason  I  have  for  not  speaking  et* 
cept  to  yoanelf^  and  no  one  to  the  fore 
bnt  ourselves.  You  see,"  said  he,  when 
thi^  had  withdrawn  into  a  small  room, 
styfed  a  parloar,  used  only  on  festival 
occasions,  *  You  see,  some  of  them 
blackguards  that  would  sell  father  or 
mother  if  they  could  make  a  penny  by 
them — they  went,  you  see,  and  they 
swore  tliat  Deids  was  swore,  and  that 
he  knows  more  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  whole  bosiness  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  put  together ;  and  a  warrant 
is  issued  upon  the  head  of  it,  and  when 
I  got  the  wind  of  it,  I  made  haste  here, 
ai^  if  Denis  gets  off  to  Cork,  and  goes 
to  Bristol,  where  a  relation  of  my  own 
is  fiving,  why,  you  see,  may  be  in  a 
little  time  we^ll  know  better  what  to 
do,  and  hell  soon  be  with  us  again.** 

"  Denis,"  called  out  his  mother, 
"  come  here — tell  me,  do  you  know  of 
the  men  that  have  swore  against  you  f 
Or  do  you  know  who  they  are,  M*Mfr- 
nus?" 

••  Why,  then,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  could  not  just  say  that  I  know  who 
they  are." 

"  I  take  €lod  to  witness,  mother,  that 

I  do  not  know  on  earth  a  man  that 

owes  me  a  n>ite,  I  have  no  more  notion 

than  the  child  unborn,  who  it  is  that 

*   would  swear  against  me." 


^  Then^  my  darling,  be  said  by  vonr 
poor  old  mother'-^e  did  not  advise 
yon  when  she  ought,  and  don't  have 
your  revenge  by  not  hearkening  to  her 
now--go  up  to  *the  court'— or  no— III 
go  up  myTClf  to  *  the  courts'  with  the 
first  light  of  day,  and  ill  lay  the  whole 
case  before  Sir  Thomas  himself-^yott 
know  he^  always  up  early,  about  the 
ptantation9*«-*Bnd  he  never  was  the  nan 
that  would  not  advise  us  vrell  what  vre 
onght  to  do."  ^ 

^  So  thafs  what  yoa  think  bestto  be 
done,"  said  M'Manus. 

*•  That's  the  very  things— 4uid  what 
fiMilt  can  you  iud  with  it  ? 

•*  Sorry  I'd  be  to  find  fault  with  any 
thinff  you  could  say.  God  send  that 
jron  nave  not  more  on  you  than  send- 
ing the  boy  away— I  ask  pardon-^I 
ought  not  to  meddle  or  make  with 
things  that  are  not  my  own,  but  I  did 
all  for  the  best" 

**  But  what  danger  is  there  in  goings 
to  Sir  Thomas?" 

•  There's  an  Act  of  Parliament 
against  it.  If  you  go  to  his  Honor, 
and  a  trial  comes  on,  he  must  make 
you  a  witness  against  the  boy." 

*•  And  if  he  does,  I'll  take  my  death 
upon  it,  that  a  better  natured  or  a  bet-* 
ter  behaved  bo^  never  was  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  not  in  bad  ways 
he  vras  brought  up— but  sure,  Denis, 
we  know  Sir  Thomas  as  well.  He  was 
always  a  good  friend  to  us,  and  1*11 
have  his  advice  before  I  see  my  child 
drove  out  on  tlie  wide  world  away  from 
me." 

The  deceiver  finding  the  success  of 
his  scheme  doubtful,  and  not  likelv  to 
be  promoted  by  an  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  his  expressed  opinion,  yielded 
to  the  widow's  determination,  and 
even,  as  he  said,  found  much  good 
sense  in  her  suggestion.  The  fa^* 
mily,  including  M* Manas,  who  aiy 
cepted  an  invitadon  to  remain  for  the 
night,  sat  together  until  a  late  hour, 
ahaping  their  plans  into  the  forms 
which  i^^peared  to  be  most  eligible, 
adjusting  the  mode  in  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  Sir  Thomas  Chapman 
should  be  addressed,  and  arranging 
what  Course  to  adopt,  if  he  held  out 
but  little  hope  of  escape  from  trouble. 
Thcv  were  about  to  reti>e— 4he  widow's 
griet  lightened,  and  her  heart  relieved 
to  a  great  extent  of  the  burden  it  had 
forsome  time  secretly  borne— M'Manus 
raised  in  the  qnnipn  of  the  whole  family, 
by  the  kind  svmpathy  with  which  he 
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paiticipfttod  in  their  sorrows— «U,  ex- 
cept  the  plotter  of  wickedness,  hoping 
that  the  cloud,  as  the  widow  said,  would 
go  by — when  a  knock  came  to  the 
door,  and  a  voice,  as  of  a  child,  cried 
out,  **  Open,  open  quick — let  me  in/* 
The  night  was  so  dark  that  from  the 
window  nothing  could  be  seen  ;  but 
the  voice  being  recognised,  the  door 
was  opened  in  the  confidence  that  no 
evil  was  intended.  A  boy  entered, 
and,  apparently  out  of  breath  from 
running,  cried  out,  *•  The  soldiers — are 
coming  !*  **  Coming  here,  James,**  said 
M'Manus — ^**are  they  coming  this 
way  y**  **  They  are.  They  stopped 
at  our  house,  and  made  mv  father  get 
up  to  shew  *em  the  way — ^for  the  man 
made  off  from  *em  that  was  to  show 
*em — and  my  father  is  gone  the  long 
way  round  and  I  run  across  the  fields 
to  tell  ye." 

Now,  M'Manus  saw  was  his  time  to 
play  a  bold  part.  It  would  be  disco- 
vered, sooner  than  he  had  anticipated, 
that  Michael,  not  Denis,  was  the  object 
of  prosecution.  The  devil,  it  is  said, 
does  not  desert  his  own,  until  his  ends 
are  accomplbhed,  and  M'Manus  was 
ready  with  his  expedient.  •*  Now 
Denis,  if  they  take  you,  you*re  surely 
done  for ;  come  away  with  myself  while 
the  road  is  fair  before  us."  The  steps 
of  the  approaching  military  party  could 
be  faintly  heard,  and  the  sound  added 
much  authority  to  M*Manu8*s  persua- 
sion. **  Go— God  bless  you,  my  dar- 
ling,** said  the  poor  mother,  **  thank 
God  you  have  a  friend  with  you  that 
will  think  for  you,  and  help  you.  Go, 
and  the  Lord  be  with  you.** 

They  were  yet  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  within  sight  of  it,  even 
in  the  darkness,  to  which  their  eyes 
were  becoming  accustomed,  when  the 
military  party  arrived.  They  could 
hear  the  knocking  uoon  the  door,  and, 
startling  the  deep  stulness  of  the  hour, 
the  ponderous  jarring  sound,  as  the  sol- 
diers obeyed  the  word  of  command  to 
^  order  arms."  Denis  seemed  charmed 
to  the  spot,  and  all  M*ManuB*s  earnest 
efforts  were  inefficient  to  disengage 
him.  **  I  cannot  go,**  said  be,  **  till  I 
see  them  awav  from  the  house.**  **  Now 
Denis,  dear,  don*t  be  the  positive  man ; 
sure  you  would*nt  be  the  death  of  the 
poor  mother,  as  you  sureljr  will,  if  you 
m\  in  with  them.'*  Denis,  however, 
crept  forward.  His  object  was  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  milttaiy  party  and  of  the 


house,  when  the  door  opened  to  admit 
them.  He  was  moving  stealthily  on 
by  the  side  of  a  hedge,  when  a  sentinel, 
stationed  as  an  out-post,  heard  the  rust- 
ling and  challenged.  At  that  moment, 
M'Manus  forcibly  kicked  a  horse,  which 
started  up  and  removed  the  sentinePs 
apprehensions.  Denis  cautiously  drew 
back,  and  was  condemned  to  the  distress 
of  hearing  the  door  of  his  mothers 
house  opened,  to  admit  his  pursuers, 
and  of  remaining  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, which  lengthened,  into  a  duration 
of  very  considerable  extent,  the  few 
minutes  occupied  in  the  arrest  of  his 
brother.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
a  description  of  what,  during  these  few 
minutes,  his  feelings  were.  He  would 
not,  by  breathing,  distract  his  watchful- 
ness. When,  occasionally  a  light  air 
swept  through  the  branches,  it  provoked 
his  anger,  as  though  it  were  an  inten- 
tional offender,  and  when  it  had  died 
away,  he  was  grateful  for  the  stillness 
which  succeeded  ;  although  his  fancy, 
and  the  painful  vigilance  of  his  ear  al- 
most created  for  him  the  shriek  of  out- 
rage and  despair  by  which  the  listening 
silence  was  to  be  alarmed.  At  length 
he  breathed  more  freely — die  door 
opened,  the  soldiers,  it  would  seem, 
were  settling  into  the  order  of  march 
— voices  also,  though  the  words  could 
not  be  distinguished,  were  heard  speak- 
ing in  quiet  tones.  He  thought  he 
could  discern  that  of  his  brother  Michael 
pronouncing  a  blessing ;  but  all  was 
imcertain.  Every  thing,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  the  soldiers  had  not 
misconducted  themselves,  and  he  felt 
assured  and  elated,  when,  after  long 
listening  to  their  measured  tread,  the 
sound  of  the  receding  footsteps  ceased 
to  reach  him.  •*  Now,**  cried  he,  **  one 
fond  kiss  from  those  I  leave  behind, 
and  then  God  be  with  them.** 

•*  Oh,  then,  God  direct  you,**  said 
the  adviser,  **  after  all  that  was  done 
for  you  to-night,  will  you  go  run  into 
the  trap  ?  I  does*nt  know  but  there's 
a  strong  guard  still  about  the  house, 
watching  who  goes  out  and  who  goes 
in.  Was'nt  that  the  way  Ned  Henesy 
was  caught  last  Shrafitide — sure  he 
thought  that  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
soldiers  gone,  and  he  hiding  in  the 
hollow  osdL  in  the  haggard  ;  and  when 
he  came  out,  there  was  five  men  left 
behind,  and  poor  Ned  was  carried  off. 
For  God*s  sake,  Denis,  and  for  them 
that  have  a  right  to  be  thought  of  by 
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yofi^  do9t  do  a  wh  action.  ¥nu4 
va^1d,'t^e  poor  woman  do  if  you  were 
to  ^o,^ck»,  and  may  be  a  guard  left 
Hberq , v^itjing  for  you  ?  Is'nt  it  giving 
Godf^ai^  you  ought  to  be  that  every 
fthiqg  IS  ,ao  wdl,  and  not  to  be  going 
fmt   with  fieaidstrongness,  to  spoil  it 

aiir 

The  £ad.  ofthe  dialogue,  which  con- 
jtrnued  to  a  greater  teogth  than  has 
keen  here  taken  dpwn,  was,  that  Denis 
save  way,  and  cpnsented  to  set  out  on 
his  journey  for  Cor^,  purposing  to  re* 
main  there  until  hereceiVe^  intelligence 
£com  hpme. 

In  the  .meantime,  Michael  was  a 
.ptriaoner,  a^d  on  his  way  to  the  bar- 
tack,  ^om  which  he  was  speedily 
transmitted  to  Clonmel  Gaol.  He  had 
heen  given  up  by  his  mother,  and  had 
aorrendered  himself,  with  no  apprehen- 
rion  that  he  was  the  object  of  search, 
and  with  an  expectation  that  he  di- 
Terted  pursuit  from  his  brother,  and 
PEOcured  for  him '  the  power  of  escap- 
ing danger.  M'Manus  having  con- 
Teyed  Denis  on  his  way,  took  care  to 
have  a  meeting  with  the  widow  before 
jihp  had  time  to  understand  any  Uiing 
of. the  impending  calamity.  Accor£ 
mg^  he  arranged  that  a  letter  should 
he,  ^(Jdressed  to  the  fugitiv^  acquaints 
ing  hnn  with  the  occurrence  which  had 
.talei)  place  after  his  departure  from  the 
house,  assuring  ^m  that  Michael  was 
arrested  psSly  in  mistake — a  mistake 
which  botlL'  l)e  and  his  mother  encoii- 
raged— and  Uiat  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  he  would 
assu^dly  be  .discharged.  The  letter 
concluded  with  an  intreaty  that  Denis 
^ould,  i^ithput  delay,  remove  himself 
to  the  asylum,  whereu  as  it  had  been 
previously  arranged,  he  was  to  remain 
until  the .  da^er  was  over.  This  in- 
junction was  obeyed,  and  the  widow 
and  her  daughter  were  left  dependant, 
jnindpally,  for  protection,  on  the  main 
4»Btriver  of  their  harms. 

It  had  entered  into  the  contempla- 
tion of  M'l^anus,  that  the  chief  advan- 
tafl^e  he  was  to  derive  from  the  removal 
ofthe  two  brothers,  was  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  afforded  him  of  possessing 
himself  forcibly  of  their  sister.  He 
soon  discovered  that  his  schemes  were 
productive  of  still  more  advantage.  He 
found  that  his  many  opportunities  of 
i^ipearijDff  and  acting  as  a  friend,  made 
him  an  dbiect  of  much  interest  to  the 
•destitute  Ksatles,    In  aQ  their  difficul- 

Vol,  I. 


ties  M'^iianus  was  at  hand,  with  assist- 
ance and  advice.  He  was  their  pro- 
tector when  visitmg  the  poor  prisoner. 
In  any  pecuniary  difficulty  his  purse 
was  a  never-^ltng  resource.  When- 
ever his  personal  exertions  could  be  of 
any  avail,  he  was  an  indefatigable,  and, 
as  they  thought,  a  prudent  and  faith- 
ful ally  ;  and  thus  ne  gradually  came 
to  be  accounted  a  member  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  to  obtain  a  nearer  interest  in 
the  hearts  of  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, than  any  but  the  two  great  objects 
of  their  affection  had  ever  acquired  be- 
fore. Still,  however,  the  success  of  his 
suit  appeared  doubtfid  and  distant.  If 
ever  ne  ventured  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
ftiendship.  he  was  repelled — tears  and 
sad  countenances  met  him,  ahd  entrea- 
ties to  spare  a  heart  painfully  occupied 
by  '  other  cares — solicitations  which 
could  only  aggravate  its  distresses.  To 
this  effect  were  the  answers  M'Manus 
received,  whenever  he  employed  a  more 
passionate  language  than  was  justified 
by  his  admitted  office  of  friend  and  pro- 
tector. But,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
Sulses,  the  villain  persisted  m  his  ad- 
resses,  so  far  as  tney  could  be  safely 
urged,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  suit  by  an  advocacy,  which,  he  had 
no  doubt,  would  be  more  prevailing  than 
his  own. 

From  the  day  on  which  Michael 
found  that  his  arrest  was  not  owing  to 
mistake,  and  that  a  charge  of  murder 
was  preferred  agsunst  him,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  the  result  of  a  trial 
with  far  less  confidence  than  M'Manus 
affected  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  in 
his  mother  and  sister.  In  these  endear 
vours  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  suc- 
cessful, insomuch  that  he  prevailed  in 
his  entreaty  "  not  to  have  poor  Denis 
troubled  with  the  bad  news,  when,  after 
ail,  no  harm  would  surely  happen." 
With  Michael,  he  soon  began  to  con- 
eider  it  for  his  interest,  that  his  ctfered 
encouragement  would  not  be  accepted. 
On  the  contrary,  he  contrived  that 
much  should  meet  his  ear  calculated 
to  weigh  down  his  spirit  more  heavily 
in  anticipation  ofthe  approaching  crisis. 
He  also,  by  artful  insinuation,  conveyed 
to  his  mind  the  apprehension  that  Denis 
was  consigned  to  almost  perpetual 
exile,  while  he  flattered  the  poor  mo- 
ther, and  appeared,  as  though  he  en- 
'  couraged  Michael  himself,  to  hope  a 
speedy  termination  to  all  their  sorrows. 
The  effect  of  this  iniquitous  contriv- 
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ing  will  appear  in  a  conversation  whtch 
took  place  between  the  members  of  this 
guileless  family,  on  one  of  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  M'Manus  had  left  them 
to  the  unreserved  enjoyment  of  each 
other's  society. 

**  Do  you  know,  Michael,  my  dear," 
siud  the  widow,  (as  a  species  of  tribute 
to  the  early  sanctity  of  their  child,  his 
name,  even  from  her  lips,  had  always 
been  pronounced  in  its  fhll  dimen- 
sions,)--'* do  you  know  who  rode  ovet 
yesterday  to  see  me,  and  to  ask  after 
you?" 

**  May  be  'twas  John  Byrne  or  James 
Ryan.- 

**  No  then,  'twas  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  Twas  parson  Grant  himself, 
and  he  came  in  and  sat  down,  and  asked 
every  thing  about  you,  and  told  me,  if  I 
wanted  money  to  brin?  matters  through, 
to  call  on  him,  and  I  should  not  be  with- 
out it.  But,  thank  God,  we  are  in  no 
want  at  all,  and  I  shew'd  him  your  own 
room,  that  Mary  and  I  were  settling 
out  for  you,  where  you  can  see  the 
work  from  your  window,  and  have  a 
beautiful  fine  rose-bush  growing  out- 
side it,  that  Mary  put  down,  you  know, 
last  year,  and  many  a  good  word  Par- 
son Grant  said  of  you,  and  I  hope, 
says  he,  Michael  will  come  to  see  me 
when  all  is  over  ;  he  was  a  great  iar 
Tourite  of  mine  always,  and  indeed, 
says  he,  he  was  a  pattern  to  my  school 
for  goodness  and  learning. 

Mother  dont  deceive  yourself  with  a 
hope  of  things  that  can  never  be ;  I 
know  it  well — my  time  is  come,  and 
the  home  I'm  calling  to,  is  not  the  place 
where  you  and  Mary  have  settlea  out 
my  mansion,  No,  mother,  there  is  an 
end  of  my  home  on  earth,  and  well  I 
loved  it  and  all  in  it,  and  kind  and 
good  ye  were  all  to  me.  Oh  Mary, 
may  God  reward  you  for  all  your  gooa- 
ness,  and  forgive  me  for  every  hard 
word  I  spoke  to  you.  God  knows,  if 
I  did,  it  was  all  in  love.  Mother 
don't  speak  to  me  yet,  and  don't  think 
it  is  afeard  I  am.  Altho'  every  hour  of 
my  life,  until  the  last  year,  was  happy, 
and  I  was  without  care  and  dread,  I 
am  not  afraid  to  give  up  all.  He  that 
was  so  good  to  me  while  I  was  here, 
has  better  things  to  give  me.  Loth  1 
'  am  to  part  ye,  mother  ;  but  ye'U  have 
God  to  protect  you,  and  many  a  time, 
1  think,  if  my  penance  here  is  done 
well,  and  I  have  ray  purgatory  on 
earth,   1  may  be  left  to  watch  over  ye. 


and,  mother,  when  I  am  ^ne,  remem- 
ber that  if  prayers  can  wm  that  power,, 
and  if  ifs  right  for  the  faithf\il  to  ask  it, 
111  be  about  ye  when  ye  want  help,  and 
will  be  your  guard,  till  we  go  all  toge- 
ther to  the  mercy  of  God."  His  mother 
and  sister  were  unable  to  break  the 
silence  into  which  his  voice  here  sub- 
sided. They  were  weeping  unrestrain- 
edly. Micnael  seemed  to  commune 
with  himself  and  to  engage  in  a  brief, 
mental  prayer,  he  then  resumed:^ 
**  Listen  to  me,  mother  and  dear  Mary, 
dont  make  light  of  my  words.  I  am 
not  afraid,  but  that  God  will  be  veiy 

good  to  you  and  will  save  you  from 
arm  ;  but  we  ought  to  do  the  thing 
that  would  be  proper,  when  we  pray 
for  His  grace,  and  sometimes,  may  be, 
he  provides  the  very  thing  we  pray  for 
and  puts  it  into  our  power.  wWut 
it  God  that  sent  us  such  a  friend  as  is 
now  working  for  us.  When  anothet 
would  keep  away  in  ill  will.  He  came 
like  the  re^  good  neighbour  and  chris- 
tian. Mother,  my  death  would  be 
light  if  M'M^us  was  living  in  one 
house  with  ye  when  I  am  gone.  I  often 
wished  that  Mary  would  become  the 
spouse  of  a  holier  than  man ;  but  I 
gpeive  up  that  hope,  and  now  what  I 

{>ray  is,  that  ye  may  have  alwajrs  one 
ike  M'Manus  to  be  a  friend  and  an  ad- 
viser." Michael  ceased,  for  he,  whose 
cause  he  advocated,  was  admitted  to 
the  cell,  and  was  successful  in  relieving 
the  awkwardness  of  his  interruption^ 
and  diffusing  a  livelier  spirit  over  the 
conversation.  M'Manus,  however, 
had  judged  rightly,  that  such  support 
as  hra  suit  had  upon  that  nuht  received, 
was  of  great  moment.  Tue  conversa- 
tion which  he  then  interrupted,  waB 
upon  many  other  occasions  renewed* 
and,  in  tiie  end,  Mary,  if  Denis  ap- 
proved, when  the  trial  was  over  and 
all  happy  again,  as  M'Manus  encour- 
aged her  to  hope,  promised  she  would 
recompense  so  constant  and  faithful  an 
affection.  The  approval  of  Denis  was 
soon  received  and  all  was  fi^  for 
M'Manus. 

The  day  of  trial  now  came  on,  and 
the  deceived  having  effected  his  pur- 
pose, would  gladly  have  it  end,  as  he 
predicted  it  should.  To  ensure  this 
favourable  termination,  he  sent  out  of 
the  way  some  of  those  whose  suborned 
perjury  would  have  been  most  hostile 
to  Michael's  case,  but  the  zeal  and  ani- 
mosity of  party  waa  fierce  against  those 
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with  whom  the  poor  youth  was  con- 
nected, and  who  were  included  with 
him  in  one  common  indictment,  and 
thus,  testimony  which  would  not  have 
been  offered  against  him  standing  alone^ 
was  injurious  to  him  because  of  the 
party  amidst  whom  he  appeared  at  the 
bar.  The  end  was,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing strong  evidence  in  bds  &vor — most 
unexceptionable  attestations  to  his  good 
character,  and  the  apparent  innocence 
of  his  countenance  and  demeanour, 
Michad  Cormac  was  included  in  the 
verdict  which  the  jury,  after  long  deli- 
beration, returned  against  the  prisoners 
given  in  charge  to  them. — Guilty  of 
manslaughter. 

Denis  was  now  acquainted  by  letter 
with  the  calamity  whicn  had  fallen  upon 
the  fiunily,  and  ha^ened  over  firom  his 
retreat,  regardless  of  all  peril  to  him- 
self. He  hastened  over  to  learn  more 
afflicUng  intelligence.  Sentence  had 
been  ps^sed,  and  his  brother  Michael — 
the  modest — saintly  Michael,  besides 
imprisonment,  was  to  be  whiupedontwo 
market-days,  through  the  Main-street 
of  Clonmel.  This  was  an  affliction  for 
which  the  poor  sufierer  had  been  qmte 
nnprepareu,  and  which,  as  respected 
hims^,  appeared  far  more  calamitous 
than  the  death  which  he  had  expected. 
Denis,  regarding  himself  as  the  author 
^  all  his  brothers  sufferings,  was  inces- 
santly occupied  in  contriving  how  he 
could  avert  them.  Deliverance  from 
prison  by  violence,  was  evidently  not 
to  be  thought  oC  and  he  soon  learned. 
Chat  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  keep- 
ers was  equally  beyond  hope.  One 
cenerous  effort  was  in  his  power,  and 
ne  made  it. 

On  the  night  preceding  that  dreadful 
day,  he  returned  from  a  progress 
through  all  the  friends  and  connections 
of  his  family,  and  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
habits  of  business.  It  was  known,  that 
his  &inily  had  '*  a  good  interest"  in 
their  fiirm,  and  loans  were  made  to  him 
on  the  security  he  could  offer;  he  had 
also  debts  to  receive,  which  were  now 
piud,  and,  when  he  had  presented  him- 
self at  the  gaol  of  Clonmel,  he  had  in 
his  possession  a  sum  amounting  to  not 
less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  for  part 
of  which  the  &rm  was  mortgaged.  His 
first  request  was  to  see  the  keq>er  of 
the  prison.  **  Mr.  Dunne,"  said  he, 
**  will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  with 
yon  in  private  7" 


^  By  all  means— walk  in  here,  Mr. 
Cormac.  Your  mother  and  sister  have 
been  for  some  time  nith  your  brother ; 
do  you  wish  to  join  them  ?" 

*«  Not  yet.  Sir,  not  yet.  How  can  I 
ever  bear  to  look  on  that  poor  boy 
again — and  no  one  but  myselr  his  ruin. 
Isn't  it  a  murder  that  he  must  be  slashed 
in  the  open  streets,  a  poor  boy  that 
never  did  hurt  or  harm  to  mortal,  and 
that  had  his  mind  always  more  on  hea- 
ven and  holy  things  than  in  wickedness 
or  diversion  ?  Oh,  sir,  b'nt  it  a  poor 
case  that  he  must  be  beat  and  manded, 
and  I  that  brought  him  into  all  his 
trouble,  to  have  no  sorrow  but  for  him? 
Mr.  Dunne,"  cried  he,  falling  at  the 
gaolei^s  feet,  and  on  his  knees  looking 
up  to  him  imploringly,  and  spei^ng 
with  a  low,  rapid,  and  monotonous  ut- 
terance, **  I  brought  with  me  three 
hundred  pounds ;  I  thought  it  a  great 
sum  yesterday,  but  now  I  feel  as  if  it 
was  nothing — take  it — ^for  God's  sake 
take  it — let  the  poor  boy  go  back  with 
the  mother  and  sbter,  and  let  me  be 
slashed  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Dunne  rejected  the  offered  bribe 
"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  he, "  this  never 
can  be.  You  know,  even  if  I  were 
willing  to  break  my  oath,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  you  pass  as  your 
brother." 

Denis  started  from  his  knees — **  Look, 
Sir,  what  1  have  ready."  He  displayed 
a  quantity  of  false  hfur,  and  at^justed  it 
on  his  own  closely-cropped  head.  **  I 
can  paint  my  face  too,  said  he,  '^  so 
that  you  would  not  know  me,  and  when 
I'm  in  the  ceU,  and  they  come  to  take 
me  out,  nobody  will  ever  know.  Will 
you,  Sir,  oh  I  will  you  have  mercy  on 
us." 

Grotesque  as  the  appearance  before 
him  was,  the  gaoler  saw  only  the  gen- 
erous design.  •*  Would  that  it  were 
in  mv  power  to  do  you  a  service,** 
said  ne. 

*♦  God  bless  you  and  reward  you — it 
If  in  your  power,  and  a  great  service 
you  can  do,  and  a  good  action  too. 
Surely  'tis  just  that  I  should  be  the 
sufferer  ;  poor  Michael  never  did  any 
thing  wrong  in  his  whole  life,  and  ma- 
ny's  the  bad  turn  agsun  me.  Sure  'Us 
the  guilty  that  the  law  wants  to  have 
revenge  of,  and  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
act  to  save  one  that  is  not  guilty  to- 
wards God  or  man,,  and  to  punish  me 
that  have  many  a  heavy  sin  upon  my 
soul  ?    Oh,  Sir,  'twill  break  my  poor 
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liRyUiei^B  lieait,  and  if  yon  let  him  off 
now  they'll  never  know  any  thing  about 
me  till  it's  all  over  to-morrow ;  and  my 
poor  Michael— if  you  knew  that  boy, 
Sir,  you'd  think  it  was  a  sin  to  strip 
him  m  the  streets  and  mangle  him — he 
Is  a  holy  boy,  and  if  they  knew  his 
heart,  'tis  begging  his  blessing  they'd 
be,  not  tormenting  of  him.  He's  ten- 
der  too,  and  cant  bear  the  beating  as  I 
can,  that's  used  to  hardship." 

All  was  unayailing;  the  gaoler  mildly 
but  firmly  withstood  the  temptation, 
and  Denis  found  his  case  hopeless. 
•*  The  curse  of  the  miserable  be  for 
ever  upon  you  V*  said  he,  crushing  the 
rejected  bribe  in  his  hand, "  man/s  the 
sore  trouble  you  bring  us  into,  and 
leave  us  without  help  or  pity  in  our 
tmn.**  He  flung  the  notes  from  nim,  and 
they  Would  hav6  perished  in  the  flames 
but  for  the  promptness  of  the  gaoler. 

After  repeated  and  uigent  messages, 
penis  at  ien^  consented  to  visit  his 
brother.  He  ft>und  Michael  cheer- 
fbl  and  collected;  endeavourii^  to  speak 
comfort  to  his  mother  and  sister. — 
Denis,  scarcely  able  to  sustain  himself 
stood  leaning  andnst  the  door,  until  he 
felt  himself  in  his  brothei^s  arms^  then 
he  joined  in  the  loud  sorrow  which  had 
burst  out  afresh  at  his  entrance.  <*  You 
take  this  liUle  trial,"  said  the  resigned 
offerer,  "  indeed  you  do,  too  much  to 
heart  Be  sure  it  comes  from  God, 
and  he  knows  it  is  for  my  ffood.  Oh  f 
rfure  God  is  the  best  confessor  of  all, 
and  if  He  enjoins  our  penance,  who 
Can  murmur  at  what  he  enjoins  on  U9. 
Come  here,  brother ;  come  all,  and  look 
at  this."  He  drew  back  a  curtain,  and 
displayed  a  print  of  the  crucifixion  and 
some  coarse  daubs  of  various  martyr- 
doms. **  Look  what  is  here.  Ye  think 
me  very  good  and  holy,  but  see,  who  is 
here,  with  nails  through  his  hands  and 
fleet,  and  his  side  piercied,  and  thorns 
around  his  bleeding  brows?  Who 
b  he,  mother?  and  who  is  he,  that  be- 
fore all  this  was  mangled  with  cruel 
stripes?  Was  it  for  his  sins  he  suf- 
fered ?  Do  you  know  what  he  said 
when  he  was  bearing  his  cross  to  die 
on  it  and  the  women  were  bemoaning 
him  ?  '  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep 
not  over  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves 
and  your  children.'  When  I  hear  ye 
making  so  much  of  me,  and  thinking 
of  my  trouble,  you  fHghten  me,  and 
make  me  think  that  your  tears  for  me 
and  not  for  my  sins  o^  your  6wn,  may 


wasli  a>pi^  all  Che  g6od  of  mysuffei^j- 
ings.  Why,  many  a  blessed  saint  im-* 
posed  on  himself  a  harder  penance 
than  I  shall  have  to  go  through  to- 
morrow ;  yes,  and  if  an  easier  was 
enjoined  by  a  priest,  would  choose 
another  confessor.  Mother,  look  at 
this,"  a  daub  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with 
all  die  swords  of  sorrow  piercing  her ; 
*  instead  of  sinning  by  your  tears,  pra^ 
to  that  Queen  of  Heaven  for  grace  ta 
make  us  al!  patient  and  holy." 

The  fortitude  with  wTiich  Bficfaad 
anticipated  his  sufFi^rhig,  did  not  for- 
sake him  in  the  actual  endurance  of  it. 
It  was  as  a  miracle  that  one  so  ^oniig 
and  tenderly  reared  could  bear  his  toN 
ment  with  so  heroic  a  |iatlence.  Cer- 
tainly, if  sympathy  could  beguile  the 
sense  of  pain,  his  was  tnttclk  alleviated 
I  remember  the  day  well,  and  rniHh 
^nsations  which,  to  this  fitmr,  power- 
fully affect  me.  I  was,  upon  that  day, 
{)assing  thirongh  tiie  town  of  donmd, 
with  feelings  very  unsuitable  to  the  tra- 
gedy I  was  to  witness.  My  vacation 
at  school  had  commenced— I  was  im^ 
mediately  to  enter  College— my  heart 
was  bounding  with  joy  and  hope,  and 
my  fancy  charmed  with  the  vi^ons  of 
home  and  home-fHends,  t^hich  H  had 
summoned  into  life  and  beauty.  The 
reality  before  me  soon  dispersed  them. 
The  carriage  in  which,  wrth  two  school- 
companions,  joyous  as  myself,  I  sat  re- 
joicing, made  a  halt  under  the  West 
Gate,  as  we  entered  the  Main-street  of 
Clonmel — a  mounted  dragoon  with- 
stood our  advance,  and  there  we  sat, 
gazing  on  the  piteous  spectacle  before 
us,  or,  when 'we  closed  our  eyes,  sad- 
dened by  sounds  scarcely  less  afi^ing 
than  what  we  had  beheld.  The  niiddle 
of  the  street  was  lined  on  both  sides 
with  military,  horse  and  foot — fVom 
their  lines  to  the  houses — a  space  of 
about  twenty  feet  on  each  side— was 
crowded  by  a  most  dense  multitude— 
(he  space  which  the  lines  enclosed  was 
vacant,  except  for  the  few  persons  (as 
the  surgeon  and  sheriff,  &c.^  who  walked 
behind  or  at  the  side  of^the  cart  to 
which  the  sufferer  was  tied.  It  was 
most  strange — all  inside  this  space  was 
in  perfect  silence,  save  only  that,  at 
times,  the  motion  of  tiie  wheels  coidd 
be  heard,  and  sometimes— and  that 
perhaps  was  &ncy,  at  least,  while  the 
procession  was  distant — ^the  sharp  sound 
of  the  lash.  As  the  instrument  of  tor 
ture  descended,  at  each  stroke^  deep 
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wikiliid&--€ri6s  of  «*  Oh  I  God  pity 
hitt  r— ^  God  eomSoTi  hiia,  lo  thii^  oC 
this  aoce  da^  P — and  thai  a  buist  o£ 
soiiow  would  Mow,  in  wfaidi  all  aiti-< 
adate  atteraaee  was  drowned,  and  8ia« 
cere  grief  and  tyrapathT  fitithfally  ex.- 
pffeiaed ;  but^  through  all  this*  the  pro- 
cesHon,  where  the  youth  endured  hia 
lomeiit8,moTedon,  in  as  much  silence, 
as  if  a  mere  painted  or  unaubstantial 
▼iuoB  were  let  farth  to  interest  ot 
i^filate  the  assembled  spectatois. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  full  hiurroi 
f»i  the  seene  nndl  the  cart,  haTing  ais 
xired  at  the  pkoe  where  we  were  de* 
tune^taroed  to  complete  the  dreadlul 
«oiuae  at  a  baiMing  caUed  the  Old 
C««rt4iouse,  in  which  the  street  tei^ 
mnated,  ankd  where  Uie  ponishment 
had  begun  and  was  to  end.    I  had 
lifted  my  eyes  as  the  nearer  sounds  of 
tke   cart-wheels  and  the   cniel  hidi 
aroosedme,  and  they  fell  on  the  raised 
head  and  op-turned  eyes  of  the  saierer. 
Pntn  was  evidently  struggling  with  his 
resoUrtion,  Irat,  in  his  ^haaUy  eounte* 
»ance>  there  was  a  resignation  whicb» 
better  than  obsdnacy,  sustained  him— 
Ihefe  was  an  expression  which,  I  can 
jaow  vadenstand,  to  be  that  with  which 
amar^,in  his  agony,  remembers  Him 
who  was  crucified,  and  commends  his 
sprit  into  the  hands  of  Jesusr-^when 
tae  assorance  that  the  Lord  beholds 
every  iaffietion,  and  knows  erery  pang, 
teuien  pain  less  bitter,  because  it  cMnes 
as  his  mcssape.    I  can  now  understand 
the  expressum  of  countenance  which 
then  awed  me,  and  baffled  my  power  to 
oorai»ehend  it.    I  coatiaBed  to  gaxe 
until  the  car  was  turned— and  then,  the 
honrid  appearanee-^the  lacerated  form. 
I  sickened  at  the  sig^t^-and  still  no 
mnrmurfrom  themekmcholy  procession 
•*-^ot  louder  and  more  continued  bursts 
of  sorrow  from  the  deeply-affected  mul- 
titude. 

In  this  Hsanner  Michael  Cormac  en- 
dared  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned.  It  was  not  for  the 
sake  of  pride,  he  said,  that  he  abstained 
from  eompk^ts  or  cries  ;  but,  all  he 
mffeted  was  little,  and  he  offesed  it  to 
Ood,  for  hioMelf  and  &vily^  as  purely 
as  a  weak  nature  would  permit  Fre- 
qaotly.  in  the  interval  between  the 
r  first  and  second  punishment,  and  once 
after  the  second,  he  had  been  visited  in 
prison  by  the  pilgrim,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance at  her  house,  the  Widow  Cor- 


awMs  iMgaadcAaa  so  inaMpitioai.  Now 
beoanse  she  saw  that  hitvisita  were  very 
acceptable  to  her  son,  she  urgently  soi^ 
licited  that  they  shodd  be  freqoeirt, 
and  was  delighted  with  than,  adthoogh 
it  often  happened,  that  by  coaversing 
in  Latin,  thef  excluded  her  from  all  ao- 
<|uaintance  with  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
courses. Her  son's  manifested  leativ* 
ing,  however,  compensated  h»  for  her 
ignorance. 

On  the  day  when  the  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment  had    exaplred,    multitudes 
from  all  parties  and  Actions  assembM 
amicably,  to  give  his  return  home  an 
air  of  trmmph.    They  met  him  at  some 
omIcs  distance  from  his  houses  wkh 
music  and  festal  decorations,  and  were 
povided  with  an   ornamented  chiur 
in  which  he  was  to  be  canied  amidst 
demonstrations  of  n^icing ;   bi;^  be 
entreated  that  tb^  would  spare  him. 
**  1  come  back,"  said  he»  **  a  poor  sor- 
rowiul  man,  to  spend  one  day  and 
night  in  the  phiee  where  I  wm  a  child; 
and  then  to  go  frur  away  iriiere  none 
can  know  me.    It  was  my  hope,  that 
I  was  to  die  among  ye^  after  wearing 
the  holy  office  of  your  ghostly  tnstmo- 
tor.    Itb  not  for  a  wi«toh  ukemeto 
dishonour  our  blessed  reMgioa.    Never 
more  am  I  to  feed  thehope»  that  I  can 
reconcile  penitents  to  their  God,  and 
call  down,  to  offer  himself  again  for 
sinful  creatures,   the  Saviour  of  the 
world.    Oh!  it  is  not  in  hands  Uke 
these,  marked  as  they  are  with  bonds 
of  public  shame,  that  he  is  to  be  taken, 
who,  all  pure,  gave  his  life  for  sinners. 
My    brightest     earthly     hopes     are 
quenched  and  can  I  rejoice  ?    Give 
me  your  prayers.    I  offer  to  the  Lord 
my  suffenngs  and  my  disappointments 
the  griefr  I  have  borne,  and  the  hard- 
ships I  shall  yet  endure.    I  give  up 
home  and  frieads  and  all  that  this  worid 
values.    I  go  to  do  the  Lord's  will  fai 
poverty,  among  strai^  people.     All, 
I  solemaly   declare,    I    wiihn^y  re- 
.nounce*-all    I    willingly   undeitake; 
but  I  cannot  share  in  joy,   and  my 
friends,  oooiipanions,  and  brothers,  as 
many  of  you  were  to  me,  do  not  ask 
looks  of  joy  from  me  in  tie  one  Httle 
day  that  I  give  to  my  own  griefr  and 
*ffee6ons.'' 

On  the  following  day,  Michael  had 
left  his.  home,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
deistood  that  he  had  mudi  to  encoun- 
ter and  overcome  of  solicitarion  on  the 
part  of  all  his  friends,  before  he  coidd 
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nthis'resolutibn  hito  dfie^  So 
,  however,  had  the  aBcendanoy 
which  he  always  possessed  over  his 
friends'  minds,  been  encreased  bj  suf- 
fering, and  so  much  had  his  character 
acquired,  even  of  dignity,  that  he  was 
now  yielded  to,  as  one  who  walked 
already  by  a  heavenly  light,  and  who 
was  not  to  be  confined  within  ordinary 
rules  or  limits.  Before  he  departed,  he 
had  exacted  a  promise  that  the  en- 
gagement with  M'Manus  had  been  ful- 
filled, although  he  would  not  remain  to 
assist  at  the  solemnity.  Accordingly, 
a  short  time  after,  Mary  became  a 
bride,,  and  removed  to  ber  husbands 
house  ;  and  the  mother  and  Denis  con- 
tinued to  live  together,  ignorant  of 
Michael's  place  of  abode,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  comfort  themselves  with  a 
hope  that  they  should  see  him  agsdn. 

At  last,  even  tl^at  uncertain  hope 
was  given  up,  and  the  widow  was 
brought  to  believe  that  her  son  was 
dead.  The  chamber  allocated  for  him 
had  been,  with  almost  religious  care, 
preserved  from  other  i4ipropriation. 
The  poor  mother  was  scrupulous  in  her 
attention  to  it — the  books  were  kept  in 
order,  and  all  its  little  furniture  had 
retained  the  air  of  neatness  which  had 
been  given  to  it,  when  more  cheering 
prospects  seemed  to  present  themselves 
than  were  now  realised.  The  only  use 
in  which  the  chamber  was  employed 
was  that  of  a  chapel  or  oratorv,  and 
there  Denis  and  his  mother  performed 
their  devotions.  Sometimes  the  pray- 
ers of  the  poor  w^dow  were  continued 
until  a  hue  hour  at  night,  after  Denis 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  sometimes  she 
continued,  in  foigetfulness  even  of  her 
sorrows,  sitting  in  the  chair  which  her 
son  had  occupied  while  he  pursued  his 
unhappi^  interrupted  stuaies.  He 
had  been  unseen  and  unheard  of  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  his  mother  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  customary  meditations, 
when  the  incident  occurred  which 
caused  her  belief  that,  on  this  earth, 
she  was  no  more  to  see  him. 

It  was  a  calm,  warm  night  in  May, 
the  moon  was  near  the  mil,  and  its 
beams,  unimpeded  by  mist  or  clouds, 
diffused  aronnd  a8<mer  and  scarcely 
fainter  light  than  of  the  day.  The  ru- 
ins of  the  abbey  on  the  rock  of  Cashel 
were  visible,  and  rendered  the  night 
more  solemn;  but  the  widows  eye 


woidd  not  rest  upon  them,  painftil 
thoughts  were  rendered  still  more  af- 
fecting by  the  remembrances  which  that 
ruin  (^led  forth,  and  she  withdrew  her 
looks  from  the  prospect  of  it.  They 
are  widely  mistaken  who  imagine  that 
the  poor  do  not  moralize  on  the  appear^ 
ances  and  the  changes  which  ereation 
exhibits.  Among  those  who  are  little 
acquainted  with  other  books,  that  of 
life  and  nature  have  many  intelligent 
readers.  That  sympathy  of  which 
philosophers  write  so  learnedlv,  be- 
tween external  objects  and  the  human 
heart,  is  feltiiot  less  vividly  among  the 
poor  than  among  those  who  can  better 
analyse  their  sensations,  and  when  the 
widow  Cormac,  affrighted  almost,  by 
the  awful  ruin  on  which  her  eyes  first 
fell,  shrunk  back  into  herself,  she  felt 
as  if  the  rose-bush  at  the  partially 
opened  window,  which  at  that  moment 
wafted  a  rich  perfume  to  her,  uttered 
a  voluntary  ana  intelligent  consolation, 
**  kind,  kind  and  considerate  flower,* 
said  she,  **  do  vou  know  ray  sorrow, 
and  do  yon  comu)rt  my  afflicted  heart. 
Oh  !  if  he  knew  it,  and  was  upon  this 
earth,  seas  would  not  keep  him  from 
me,  and  Michael,  my  dear,*'  continued 
she,  as  if  she  were  addressing  her  son, 
**  'tis  hard  to  think,  that  leaving  them 
that  love  you,  and  breaking  the  heart 
of  her  that  bore  vou,  is  a  good  deed  to 
do ;  but  God  before  me,  it  is  my  sense 
that  speaks,  'tis  my  poor  sorrowful  na^ 
ture,  and  grief  changes  us,  and  it  is 
not  the  one  heart  or  the  one  nature  we 
have  ;  sure  it  is  not  i  that  would  find 
fault  with  the  poor  holy  child,  and 
he  having  his  own  hardship  ;  but  if  he 
knew  my  misery,  he'd  feel  for  me  ; 
you  would,  my  own  Michael,  God 
pity  you  and  send  his  blessing  about 
you.  Michael  stood  before  her  at 
the  window — his  head  and  feet  bare— 
his  arms  stretched  upwards,  and  his 
head  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  he  invoked 
a  blessing  on  her.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment---she  screamed  loudly,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor.  Denis,  akrmed,  rushed 
into  the  room  and  beheld  the  appari- 
tion at  the  window;  but  instantly  it 
vanished,  and,  occupied  in  his  mother's 
recovenr,  he  saw  it  no  further.  When 
restored  to  her  senses,  she  recounted 
what  she  had  seen,  and  expressed  her 
opinion  that  a  vision  had  been  tent  to 
her.        •  ♦  #  # 
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NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  OR  OUR  FIRST  NUMBER. 


**  Up  ronie  ye  then  mf  merry  merrf  men, 
«  It  b  our  opening  day." 


The  commencement  ofa  new  year,  is 
a  period  at  the  approach  of  whicn  eveiy 
cue  feeb  more  or  less  of  interest. 
There  b  a  something  in  the  passing 
awa^  for  erer  of  one  year  and  the  suc- 
cession of  another,  with  all  its  unknown 
events  of  rood  and  ill,  which  naturally 
disposes  the  mind  to  reflection  and  to 
thought.  And  though  the  first  day  of 
the  year  be  in  itself  no  more  than  any 
other,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
annual  revolution  of  time  be  but  an  ar- 
tificial period,  still  the  fiction,  like  many 
others,  possesses  all  the  influence  and 
vividness  of  reality — and  on  the  first  of 
January  we  feel  as  if  the  sun  had  in- 
deed returned  to  the  place  from  which 
he  came,  and  was  once  more  preparii^ 
to  set  out,  invigorated  and  fresh,  upon 
his  yearly  path,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to 
run  his  course. 

There  have  been  new-year*s  days 
when  we  have  felt  all  that  imafi^inative 
and  pleasing  melancholy  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  In  our  early  days,  when 
free  and  light-hearted,  **  we  took  no 
note  of  time  but  by  its  loss.**  The  re- 
turn of  this  day  served  as  a  memento 
of  its  flight,  and  remuided  us  that  our 
years  were  hurrying  away,  and  those 
days  were  coming  in  which  we  should 
say  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  But 
now  our  emotions  are  of  a  far  different 
nature,  our  interest  in  this  day  pro- 
ceeds from  fur  diflerent  sources.  It  is 
as  Editors  that  we  regard  it  with  feel- 
ings of  intense  anxiety,  as  the  day  upon 
which  we  aupear  before  the  public  to 
solicit  their  favour  for  our  work,  and  all 
our  pretty  sentiments  and  sage  reflec- 
tions are  forgotten  in  our  meditations 
upon  that  all-absorbing  topic— die  suc- 
cess of  our  Magazine.  And  we  trust, 
gentle  reader,  we  will  stand  excused  in 
your  eyes  if,  even  upon  this  day  we 
detain  you  for  a  short  time  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  personal  interest  to  ourselves, 
and  if  in  our  pages  you  have  found 


either  instruction  or  amusement,  we 
only  ask  in  return,  that  before  you  throw 
aside  our  book  you  will  bear  with  us  for 
a  short  time  while  we  speak  pf  our- 
selves. Nay,  to  our  Irish  readers  we 
trust  that  even  this  apology  is  unnece»- 
sary,  for  we  hope  better  things  of  their 
patriotism  than  to  believe  tnem  indif- 
ferent to  the  progress  of  our  Irish  peri- 
odical, and  we  would  fain  r^^d  every 
one  of  our  countrymen  as  well-wishers 
to  our  undertaking,  and  personally,  or 
at  least  nationally  interested  in  its 
success. 

Our  Magazine  is  bow  before  the 
public,  and  they  can  judge  for  them^ 
selves.  After  many  embarrassments 
and  many  difficulties,  of  which  no  one 
has  known  but  ourselves,  and  with 
much  personal  exertion,  the  labour  of 
which  none  but  those  who  have  engaged 
in  a  similar  attempt  can  fully  estimate^ 
we  have  succeeded  in  producing  our 
work,  and  all  we  ask  now  is  what  eveiy 
publication  has  a  right  to  demand,  <*  a 
fair  field  and  no  fkvour."  We  do  not 
mean  to  r^ectthe  partiality  of  kindness, 
or  defy  the  severity  of  criticism,  neither 
do  we  mean  to  waive  the  strong  claim's 
which  an  Irish  periodical  has  upon  every 
well-wbher  to  the  literature  of  his 
country ;  but  this  we  do  mean  to  say, 
that  if  we  do  not  produce  so  good  tt 
Magazine  as  could  be  expected  nnd^r 
the  many  disadvantages  which  attend 
such  an  undertaking  in  tiiis  country,  then 
let  us  be  at  once,  without  favour  or  af- 
fection, consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all 
the  Capulets,  and  a  better  and  more 
efficient  one  substituted  in  our  stead. 

When  we  speak  of  the  disadvan- 
tages that  attend  a  literary  periodical 
in  Dublin,  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  imply,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  un- 
dertaking of  itself  there  is  any  thing 
which  attaches  to  it  a  peculiar  degree 
of  difficulty.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  every  fulure  increases  the 
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peril  of  a  Bubsequent  attempt  And 
now  when  numberless  Irish  periodi- 
cals have  already  foiled,  in  estmiating 
our  embairawmeuts,  it  mvt  betaken 
into  consideration,  that  we  appear  like 
the  descendants  of  some  prescribed 
race,  with  the  sins  of  many  generations 
upon  our  heads.  Tjm  true,tlutt  we  have 
not  begun  to  build  our  tower  without 
counting  well  the  cost,  and  we  think 
that  we  have  materials  sufficient  for  the 
work,  yet  it  is  a  discourajginff  reflection 
that  we  are  building  amid  tne  ruins  of 
many  a  goodly  structure,  of  which  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  with  hopes 
perhaps  as  fair  as  our  own.  We  know 
that  toere  is  a  prgudicc  agunst  Irish 
periodicab  whicn  it  will  require  much 
caution  on  our  part  to  overcome.  Many 
who  are  jealous  of  their  names  will  not 
wish  them  to  be  connected  with  an  un- 
dertaking the  success  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, and  withhold  their  contributions  or 
subscriptions  until  they  can  be  satisfied 
that  we  shall  maintain  our  opround,  or  in 
other  words  refuse  us  their  assistance 
imtil  it  is  comparatively  of  little  use. 
We  know  that  this  principle  is  acted  on 
by  many,  and  this  has  contributed  in 
no  snuul  d^ee  to  the  fidlure  of  our 
predecessors.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  the 
English  and  Scotch  periodicals  number 
among  their  most  talented  contributors 
many  of  our  countrymen,  there  rests 
upon  our  metropolis  the  stigma  of  never 
having  supported  a  good  eeneral  Ma- 
gazine ;  and  Irish  tiuent,  like  Irish  va- 
lour, is  valued  and  dbtinguished  every 
where  but  at  home. 

But  we  have  been  looking  at  the 
dark  side  of  affiiirs,  and  from  regarding 
the  contingency  of  our  failure,  we  now 
turn  with  pleasure  to  conteinplate  the 
probability  of  our  success.  Puffing,  in 
all  its  forms  and  modifications,  we  de- 
test ;  and  in  literature,  as  well  as  law, 
we  muntain  the  maxim  that  no  man 
can  be  a  witness  in  hb  own  cause.  Our 
mere  promises  we  know  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  of  little  consequence ;  and  our 
fate  must  be  decided,  not  by  our  pro- 
fesdons,  but  by  the  character  of  our 
work.  Still,  modesty  in  these  days  is 
so  rare  a  qualification,  that  it  is  gener- 
ally presumed  if  an  individual  say  no- 
thing for  himself^  it  is  because  he  has 
nothing  to  say ;  and  the  old  proverb, 
that  even  a  fool,  if  he  kept  alence, 
miffht  be  taken  for  a  wise  man,  is  ex> 
acUjr  and  strangely  reversed.  To  this 
spinl  of  the  age,  then,  we  mutt  pay 


deference,  and  do  vMenoe  to  our  in- 
nate modesty,  at  leaft  so  fitf  as  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  we  rest  our 
dahns  to  public  palroMige  and  sup- 
port 

We  are  persuaded  that  within  the 
bosom  of  our  country  there  is  talent 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to 
support  a  periodical  folly  equal  to  any 
of  those  in  any  other  country.  This  ta- 
lent we  tn»t  to  bring  into  efficient 
operation  in  our  Magazine,  and  thus, 
by  opening  at  home  a  channel  for  those 
communications  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  the  pages  of  fordsn  reviewis 
and  periodicals,  to  prevent  die  Kterary 
resources  of  our  country  bang  drained 
away  to  increase  the  already  too  abun- 
dant treasures  of  the  sister  island.  It 
is  with  no  little  pride  we  say  it,  that 
we  have  already  enlisted  in  our  sept  ice 
some  who  are  ornaments  in  their  several 
professions  and  walks  of  lffe,and  though, 
as  yet,  we  be  but  a  little  band,  we  num- 
ber among  our  contributors  those  whose 
names  augur  well  for  our  ultimate  suc- 
cess ;  for  we  are  persuaded  that  tidents 
which  have  been  tried  and  framed  in 
many  of  the  more  arduous  elercises  Of 
intellect,  will  not  fail  to  command  ad- 
miration in  the  pages  of  a  Magazine. 
Tet  we  feel  that  great  as  are  our  re- 
sources, they  are  not  bevond  what  we 
have  occasion  for.  Variety  is  the  veiy 
essence  of  a  publication  such  as  ours. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  able 
contributors,  but  we  must  have  them  in 
every  department ;  there  must  be  a 
succession  of  them,  who  will  relieve  each 
other,  like  the  guards  of  the  watch-fire, 
and  that  versatility  of  talent  which  we 
would  look  for  in  vain  in  an  individual 
must  be  supplied  by  the  united  capa- 
bilities of  many.  Support  such  as  this 
we  both  look  tor  and  expect ;  and  if 
we  are  not  successfhl  in  obtaining  it,  it 
shaU  not  be  for  want  of  active  and  stre- 
nuous exertion.  At  present  we  hardly 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  disap- 
iK>intment,  but  it  we  are  calculating 
beyond  our  resources,  we  shall,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflectiiuf  that 
the  fault  b  not  our  own ;  and  shall 
console  ourselves  by  the  consdousness 
that  we  have  made  the  exertion,  and 
that  we  are  not  responsible  for  its 
fidlure.  But,  in  sooth,  we  hope  better 
things.  Were  our  prospects  even  less 
encouraging  than  they  are,  thb  were 
not  the  time  for  indulging  in  melancholy 
fordxKiiogB,  and  whUe  we  aie  writing 
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Hb^tm^nfkMf^^X^nx  Magazine,  we  woiid 
Doi  inutate  tKe  Scythians*  who  moiinied 
orer  the  infimt's  birth  from  a  foresight 
of  the  perils  which  awaited  its  progress 
through  the  world  upon  which  it  had 
entered  ;  we  wodd  rather  take  for  ex- 
aomte  the  merriment  of  oar  Irish  chris- 
tenings, where  nothing  b  heard  but 
prophecies  of  the  fvtitfe  jp^reatness  of 
the  little  stranger.  We  feel  that  we 
may  safely  use  the  language  of  confi- 
dence ancihope;  and  though  in  giving 
ta  oar  work  the  name  that  we  have 
selected,  we  feel  ourselves  seriously 
responsible  for  its  character  and  merits, 
yet  we  trust  the  lapse  of  time  will  show 
that  its  sponsors  have  not  promised 
too  mnch  for  the  Dublin  University 
Maoasinb.  We  know  and  feel  that 
from  us  will  be  expected  an  order  of 
talent  different  from,  though  perhaps 
not  superior  to>  that  wluch  is  looked 
for  in  snntlar  publications  that  do  not 
appear  before  the  public  under  such 
hi^  laacrion,  or  with  the  impress  of 
so  Tcneiable  a  name.  Upon  this  point 
we  can  only  promise  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  to  be  iniuenced  by  the  maxim — 
*^  VitaTi  culpam  baud  merui  laudem.** 
We  cannot  anticipate  that  anything 
should  ever  appear  under  the  name  of 
Alma  Blater,  but  what,  like  the  classic 
^Ua»  of  her  buildings,  b  at  once  ele- 
gant aad  solidy  ornamental  and  yet 
chaste. 

There  are,  we  know,  some  who  eon- 
Gttve  we  wcmld  have  consulted  better 
for  the  dignity  of  that  name,  had  we 
not  conn^st^  it  with  the  politics  of 
the  day ;  who  imagine  that  within  the 
precincts  of  herpeaceiiil  courts,  should 
be  heard  no  sound  but  the  calm  voice 
of  science,  and  that  the  jarring  of  dis- 
cord and. the  clamour  of  party  should 
i|ot  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  solem- 
nity of  the  temple  of  learning,  or.  in- 
terrupt the  devotions  of  her  worshippers. 
But  human  nature,  even  in  the  cloisters 
of  a  college,  cannot  be  divested  of  its 
attributes ;  and  when  the  sound  of  the 
battle  outside  has  become  so  loud  as 
even  to  break  upon  the  silence  of  our 
retirement,  and  when  we  know  that  the 
contest  is  for  all  that  we  are  bound  to 
prize,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
should  stand  aloof.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  University  ever  was  intended 
as  a  tomb,  in  which  should  be  buried 
energies  that  might  be  usefully  em- 
l^yedin  the  service  of  society.  That 
vary  provision  of  the  Constitution  by 
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which  a  representation  in  the  legiala^ 
ture  was  given  to  the  academic  body, 
proves  that  its  original  founders  enter- 
tained more  enlightened  views,  and 
regarded  learning  and  education  but  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end — 
as  qualifications  for  the  noble  employ- 
ment of  taking  a  part  in  the  coucems 
of  the  state.  Why  is  weight  thus 
given  to  the  opinions  of  the  University 
if  it  be  criminal  in  her  members  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  passing  events?  And 
why  IS  that  very  theatre  in  which  her 
examinations  are  held,  and  her  honours 
are  adjudged,  made  the  arena  of  an 
election,  if  the  great  questions  that 
concern  the  well-ieing  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  be  beneath  her 
dignity  to  notice  ?  Our  legislators  were 
wiser  than  to  establish  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  land,  a  great  and  influen- 
tial body  of  men,  who  should,  as  it 
were,  be  exiled  from  the  sympathies  of 
their  fellow  citizens ;  and  m  confer- 
ring the  elective  franchise  as  the  reward 
of  distinguished  proficiency  in  the  stu- 
dents, tbey  seemed  to  inculcate  this 
lesson  on  the  rising  generation,  that 
having  a  voice  in  political  concerns 
was  an  honourable  pnvil(^e,  and  that 
as  they  progressed  in  knowledge  and 
information,  the  state  would  expect 
from  them  a  corresponding  increase 
of  exertion  in  her  service,  and  regard 
them  as  better  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned her  safety  or  her  interest.  This 
certainly  was  the  practical  lesson  of  our 
constitution,  and  we  cannot  yet  forget 
the  precepts  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment whicn  raised  firitain  to  that  height 
of  glory  unparallelled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

To  what  purpose  is  it  that  we  ex- 
amine the  volumes  of  history,  if  it  is 
not  that  we  may  derive  lessons  from  its 
pages,  as  to  the  causes  which  fostered 
the  greatness,  or  produced  the  down- 
fall of  empires,  and  thus  bring  the  ex- 
perience of  past  ages  to  guide  our  own 
Ignorance  and  weakness,  and  employ 
the  observations  of  other  times  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as 
to  the  results  of  our  own  ?  If  the  po- 
sition be  at  all  tenable,  that  politics  are 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  <A  the 
University  ;  then,  indeed,  may  history 
be  regarded  as  an  old  almanack,  and 
the  time  devoted  to  its  study  as  mis-^ 
spent,  and  shallow  and  presuming  ig- 
norance be  left  to  settle  those  ques- 
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tlons  of  vital  iinp6rt  whidh  are  regard- 
ed us  beneath  the  notice  of  intelligence 
'  and  education.  Yet  there  was  a  time 
when  even  philosophers  were  not 
ashamed  to  bear  their  part  in  what  so 
deeply  concerns  their  fellow  men,  and 
when  it  was  not  considered  that  deep 
erudition  was  raispent,  when  employ- 
ed in  the  settlement  of  questions  that 
involved  the  happiness  of  thousands — 
when  even  a  Solon  could  render  him- 
self illustrious  as  a  legislator  ;  and  So- 
crates, the  first  of  heathen  sages,  bring 
his  energies  to  bear  upon  the  interests 
of  his  countVy. 

These  too,  be  it  remembered  are  no 
ordinary  times.  We  may  say,  with 
the  orator  of  old,  that  we  have  not  led 
the  life  that  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man,  but  have  been  bom  for  a  tale 
of  wonder  to  those  that  shall  come 
fdier  us ;  we  have  seen  the  religious 
and  political  principles  of  infidel  and 
revolutionary  Prance,  spreading  in  our 
own  country ;  nay»  and  admitted  with- 
fai  the  very  walk  of  the  senate  house 
of  Britain.  We  have  lived  to  see 
experiment  substituted  for  experience, 
and  to  behold  the  strange,  and  yet  the 
solemn  spectacle  of  a  great  and  happy 
nation  voluntarily  renouncing  that  Con- 
stitution under  which  she  had  prosper- 
ed, and  entering  on  hazardous  specu- 
lations, in  an  untried  and  theoretical 
system  of  representation.  We  feel  as 
if  we  were  yet  but  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  change.  A  spirit  seems  to  have 
gone  abroad  of  restless  and  ceaseless 
innovation,  and  it  is  with  deep  solici- 
tude, that  we  put  to  ourselves  the  mo- 
mentous question—*'  What  will  be 
the  end  thereof.**  Age  cannot  com- 
mand respect,  or  utility  ensure  protec- 
tion, while  the  time-honoured  buttresses 
of  our  social  system  are  to  be  given  up 
to  the  rude  assaults  of  the  Goths  and 
Vantkk  of  modem  days,  that  our  vain 


and  s^f-confident  speouktofs  ta  no- 
velties, mnf  erect  an  edifice  of  their 
own  upon  its  ruins.  If  ever  there  was 
a  period  when  circumstances  practically 
enforced  the  Lacedeemonian  law,  that 
every  man  should  be  of  some  party  in 
the  state,  that  period  is  the  present, 
and  we  confess,  that  we  think  little  of 
that  man's  patriotism,  who  can  view 
unmoved  the  aspect  of  the  times,  and 
wrapping  himself  in  the  narrowness  of 
selfish  apathy,  slumber  on  in  undisturb- 
ed inditference,  while  the  storm  is 
shaking  the  social  fabric  to  its  base. 
Surely,  then,  in  takiiu  our  stand  by  the 
side  of  order,  and  the  settled  Institu- 
tions of  the  country,  we  are  not  acting 
in  a  manner  unworthy  the  name  we 
beat,  nay,  perhaps,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
University  itself.  The  war  that  is 
waged  against  every  thing  great  and 
venerable  in  the  land,  may  not  cease 
until  she  b  among  the  number  of  the 
aggressed.  If  concession  is  continued, 
dhemand  may  be  encreased,  and  the 
yawnins'  chasm  of  democracy  be  like 
that  gulph  in  the  Roman  Fonim,  which 
it  was  predicted,  would  close  oo^  upon 
that  which  Rome  held  the  most'  (h«- 
cious. 

But  it  is  time  that  this  article  should 
be  drawing  to  a  close.  We  must  con- 
clude by  expressing  our  unfeigned  gra- 
titude to  those  who  have  evinced,  by 
their  kind  and  active  support,  a  more 
than  ordinary  anxiety  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  enterprize  ;  haEardoos 
it  must  be,  but  that  it  should  prove  ut- 
terly unavailing,  we  will  not  allow  bur- 
selves  for  a  moment  to  anticipate.  We 
wish  then,  in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  to 
our  readers,  and  we  trust  we  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  for  ourselves,  many  a 
happy  anniversary  of  "  our  opening 
day.* 


UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  COLLEGE  ELECTION. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  subject,  which  have  already 
been  submitted  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  and  ably  commented 
upon  by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most 
competent,  from  its  constant  and  nn- 
flincbing  advocacy  of  truth,  upon  the 
ground  of  enlightened  principle^  to  pro- 


nounce a  steady,  impartial,  and  incontro- 
vertible judgment  We  cannot,  however, 
remain  altogether  silent  upon  a  theme  of 
such  general  triumph ;  we  mnst  speak,  if 
it  were  but  to  congratulate  those,  with 
whom  we  are  proud  to  be  identified,  in 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  a  party  which  is 
only  sheltered  from  the  seventy  of  the 
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■Kwt  mdtmited  obloqaj  by  its  haTnig  1m* 
oome  the  object  of  the  most  merited 
contempt. 

The  representatioQ  of  our  UniYersity 
in  purliameot,  has  at  all  times  been  consi* 
dersd  aa  the  moet  honorable  seat  to  whicby 
in  this  oouBtry*  any  candidate  could  as- 
pire to  attain ;  we  presume  it  was  for  this 
reason  that,  as  far  as  our  recollection 
serves,  there  never  was  an  occasion  in 
which  the  ^vemment  of  the  day  did  not 
-nse  the  roost  extraordinary  exertion  to 
secure,  at  a  contested  election,  the  return, 
either  of  an  actual  officer  of  the  existing 
administration,  or  at  least  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  ministerial  measures.  What 
our  opinions  or  feelings  were,  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  we  allude,  upon  the  courses 
so  invariably  adopted,  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  repeat ;  suffice  it  to  sav,  that  it 
was  nut  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  in- 
fluence and  interference  of  government 
proved  generally  successful,  whatever  the 
complexion  of  its  politics,  when  the  con- 
stituency WHS  so  limited,  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill,  and 
when«  as  could  be  proved  beyond  dispute, 
bat  a  few  of  the  individuals  who  conw 
posed  it  ipsrs  permitted  to  act  as  inde- 
pendently as  good  principle,  if  left  unbi- 
assed, could  not  have  miled  to  prompt 
them. 

So  iiur  as  it  is  possible  to  feel  grateful 
for  a  &vottr  which  nev^r  was  intended  to 
be  conferred,  even  so  far  are  we  ready 
to  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  his 
Majesty *s  ministers  for  that  enlargement 
of  the  eh^ctive  franchise,  which  has  secured 
to  this  University  a  constituency  that,  at 
once  from  its  nature,  character,  and  ex- 
tent, must  ever  continue,  what  late  events 
have  proved  it  to  be,  incapable  of  being 
either  ctuoled  by  their  instruments,  or 
controlled  by  themselves.  The  great, 
we  must  add,  the  noble,  use  which  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  have  made 
of  this  theu:  investiture  with  political 
power,  was  only  what  might  in  faumess 
have  been  expected  from  a  class  of  men, 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  ability, 
the  most  spotless  conduct,  a  meekness  sd- 
most  proverbial  under  the  most  wanton 
persecution,  a  devotion  to  the  neat  cause 
of  which  they  are  the  solemnly  ordained 
advocates,  from  which  tyranny  cannot 
deter,  nor  privations  distract  them,  has 
deservedly  placed  them,  we  will  not  say 
on  a  level  with,  but  far  above  the  Pro- 
testant .deigy  of  any  country,  who  have 
not  vet  been,  and  we  trust  may  never  be 
destined  to  esnperience  that  de^ee  of  po- 
verty and  affliction  to  which  our  own 
have  been  reduced,  and  which  would  al- 


most exceed  b«liet  Would  that  it  had 
never  been  in  our  power  to  attest  it !  and 
that  in  the  history  of  a  nation  which 
boasts  of  being  civifised,  there  never  had 
been  unfolded  that  dark  pagOi  which 
speaks  of  the  unbridled  and  malicious 
cruelty  exerted  without  ceasing  to  wear 
down  the  firmness,  the  fervour,  and  the 
faith  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of 
peace)  the  fact  of  whose  being  repaid  for 
their  sound  doctrine  and  salutary'example, 
almost  ever  with  un thankfulness,  and  often 
with  assassination,  loudly  proclaims  that 
boast  to  be  a  lie.  Whether  his  Majesty's 
Solicitor  general  for  Ireland,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Crampton,  who  ought  to  be  as  fully  at  least 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  tacts  above  stated 
as  Wtf  are,  supposed  that  he  was  either 
showing  sympathy  for  their  sufferings, 
or  bearing  testimony  to  their  long- tried 
and  unshaken  integrity,  when  he  obliged 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  an  election- 
booth,  to  call  God  to  witness  that  they 
served  Uim  and  not  Mammon:  or  whether 
Mr.  Crampton,  in  so  doing,  has  not  dis- 
played a  more  virulent  malignity  than  the 
most  bitter  of  their  professed  enemies, 
inasmuch  as  to  be  sullied  in  character  is 
worse  than  to  be  deprived  of  life,  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  cannot  believe  that 
he  ip  so  utterly  bereft  of  all  conscience  as 
to  be  .unable  to  decide,  and  that  too  di- 
rectly against  hiinself. 

The  first  time  tl^at  Mr.  Cramp^ 
came  forward  as  a  candidate  here,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  his  favour — public  affiurs  wore 
not  the  fearful  aspect  that  they  now  pre- 
sent The  fatally  destructive  mischiefs 
of  Reform  were  tolerably  well  conce:iled, 
except  to  the  more  acute  glance  of  ex- 
perienced politicians,  under  the  mask  of 
public  advantage  and  utility:  almost  all 
agreed  that  some  change  wa^  necessary,  and 
the  attention  was  willingly  diverted,  from 
gloomy  reflections  upon  probable  and  ap- 
parently but  partial  evil,  to  the  cheering 
anticipations  of  positive  and  general  good ; 
in  short,  the  deluidons  of  Twenty. Nine 
were  revived :  may  we  not  add  that  they 
have  now  at  least  been  similarly  dispelled  ? 
We  were  aware  that  Mr.  Crampton  had 
been  highly  distinguished  here,  and,  not 
being  much  concerned  at  that  time  in 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  we  took  it 
for  granted  he  was  a  lawyer  in  good  repute 
and  practise  at  the  bar.  In  private  life 
we  knew  him  to  be  eminently  remarkable 
for  every  quality  that  could  reflect  honor 
upon  the  conduct  and  principles  of  any; 
he  was  further,  the  able  and  unceasing 
advocate  of  the  designs  and  projects  of 
several  societies  that  had  for  their  object 
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the  enforcing  of  practical  religion,  and 
the  differing  of  a  stricter  moruity,  and 
more  salutary  discipline,  than  the  lower 
orders  of  this  country  are  naturally  wil- 
ling to  observe.  In  fact,  at  the  period 
in  which  Mr.  Grampton  accepted  office 
under  the  present  goTemmeut,  such  was 
the  influence  of  the^considerations  already 
stated  upon  many,*  that  they  could  not 
beliere  he  would  abandon  lus  character 
and  itsspectability,  the  comparattrely  quiet 
and  probably  more  lucrative  walk  of  his 
profession,  together  with  all  the  claims 
which  he  appeared  so  justly  to  possess 
upon  general  regard,  for  the  sake  of  at- 
tachmg  himself  to  the  Grey  administra- 
tion, with  the  visionary  prospect  of  legal 
advancement,  unless  that  administration, 
which  it  has  never  done,  nor  is  it  now  in 
its  power  to  do,  were  likely  to  disprove 
and  falsify  all  the  ill-omens  and  prophe- 
cies of  evil  that  attended  its  formation. 
We  were  then  far  from  being  surprised  at 
the  encouragement  which,  during  his  first 
canvass,  Mr.  Grampton  received ;  fortu- 
nately it  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  him 
against  a  defeat  which,  though  equally 
decisive,  was  not  so  signal  as  the  last ;  the 
reason  is  obvious,  the  designs  of  govern- 
ment were  rapidly  unmasked  and  unfolded; 
the  goodly  towers  of  church  and  state,  so 
long  the  efficient  and  impregnable  bul- 
warks of  Britbh  liberty,  were  soon  marked 
out  for  demolition,  not  alteration;  and 
great  as  the  zeal,  and  warm  as  the  ardour 
was,  with  which  the  sapient  architects  of 
modem  constitutions  hastened  on  their 
work  of  destruction,  with  the  silly  and 
unfounded  confidence  that  they  should  be 
able  to  rebuild,  with  better  workmen,  upon 
the  same  site,  a  fairer  and  more  faultless 
structure;  still  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Grampton  far  surpassed  that  of  all :  to 
work  with  the  slow  and  steady  line  and 
plummet  of  our  forefathers,  appeared  a 
contemptible  prejudice  in  favor  of  antiqua^ 
ted  superstitions  in  the  wise  judgment  of 
this  political  Aladdin,  who  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  depended  upon  a  natural  ge- 
nius for  such  sudden  inspiration  as  would 
enable  him  to  construct  an  empire  in  a 
day ;  his  very  colleagues  in  office  were 
ashamed  of  his  intemperance,  and  con- 
demned him  for  his  ignorance ;  he  plainly 
showed  that  he  did  not  possess  the  tact 
and  experience  requisite  for  an  honest 
statesman,  nor  the  ability,  however  com- 
petent in  inclination,  for  the  opposite ; 
we  cannot  in  short  pronounce  a  more  de- 
cisive or  intelligible  opinion  upon  his  offi- 
cial career,  than  by  asserting  it  to  be  <  toto 
coilo'  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor, 
whom  he  certainly  followed  <noD  pasaibut 


lequis*  in  the  most  nnlimHed  sense  of  the 
phrase.  It  is  no  donbt  tme  that  he  has 
one  or  two  divines  on  his  side  in  support- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  education 
system,  upon  which  he  dwelt  largely  and 
forcibly  in  his  speech  on  the  late  occasion, 
nnavailingly  howeveras  the  event  proved: 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two 
whom  we  have  alluded  to,  and  the  scanty 
number  of  his  other  adherents,  who  may 
probably  have  been  confirmed  in  error,  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  gentlemen  fikiled 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  any,  so  far  as  to 
cause  a  shadow  of  conviction.  There 
are  many  other  points  connected  with  Mr. 
Grampton*s  canvass  previous  to  his  con- 
duct during  the  election,  and  to  which 
we  early  intend  to  pay  a  marked  atten- 
tion, not  with  the  impression  that  the 
censures  we  may  pronounce,  or  the  advice 
we  may  offer,  can  be  of  anv  use  to  Mr. 
Grampton,  who  of  course  will  never  again 
attempt  the  representation  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  the  strongest  grounds 
for  believing,  that  overwhelming  as  the 
late  majority  was,  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Lefroy  and  Shaw,  it  will  be  likely  to  bear 
the  proportion  of  Mr.;Grampton*s  minority 
when  compared  with  the  numbers  which 
shall  be  added  to  the  present  adherents  of 
the  former  gentlemen  at  the  succeeding 
commencements.  However  the  precepts 
we  intend  to  g^ve,  founded  upon  the  con- 
duct of  all  parties  at  the  election,  may, 
we  trust,  be  considered  so  deserring  of 
notice  and  adoption,  as  to  check  the  inso- 
lence of  an  opposition  which  would  make 
up  for  the  fruitlessness  of  hope  by  the  au- 
dacity which  would  disguise  despair,  and 
may  encourage  at  all  times  such  an  un- 
wavering adherence  to  high  principle,  such 
an  uncompromising  regard  to  the  honor 
and  character  of  gentlemen,  and  such  a 
persevering  advocacy  of  the  sacred  cause 
of  religion,  truth,  and  justice,  as  secured, 
and  shall  continue  to  secure,  to  Messrs. 
Lefroy  and  Shaw,  the  affectionate  regard* 
as  well  as  the  never  failing  support  of  a 
numerous  and  enlightened  constituency. 
Of  the  merits  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
theur  worthiness  of  the  high  trust  and 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in 
them,  we  shall  speak  more  at  length 
hereafter :  it  is  a  subject  which  will  not 
admit  of  being  hastily  glanced  at,  or  care* 
lessly  dismissed;  it  is  one  whidi  affects 
the  mterests  of  the  country  at  laige,  as 
well  as  our  own^  too  deeply  to  discuss  it 
«  currente  calamo,**  We  hope  to  be  soon 
enabled  to  treat  of  it  with  the  justice  onr 
feelings  would  demand,  and  close  for  the 
present  with  once  more'congratulating  the 
Gonservative  body  upon  their  trtompfaaiit 
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fuoeees  wlieMtliiirprfaid^ei  andxibjectt 
taM.  be  best  appr^datad,  and  imptoriag 
tlMm  to  contiDae  to  preasrre  aaonpt 
tli€iii  that  union  of  wealth  and  inteUi- 
fence  npon  which  they  may  rest  atrared 
ere  long  the  £p07«mment  thaHH  be  obliged 


wholly  to  rely  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire, endangered  aa  it  hai  been,  by  the 
opportunitiee  and  encoufagemeat  so  u- 
sparingly  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  an 
nnawed  democracy. 


LAW  SCHOOL  OF  THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  title  of  this  article,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, will  surprise  many  of  our  readers, 
to  whom  the  existence  of  a  law  school  in 
the  Dublin  University  roust  have  been 
more  than  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  if  any 
ex-scholar  chance  to  turn  bis  attention  to 
this  article,  he  will  recollect  the  old  mode, 
so  pleasant  and  improving,  of  escaping  the 
horrors  of  learning  Hebrew,  by  dozinf? 
away  for  half  an  hour  two  mornings  in 
the  week  during  term,  instead  of  listening 
to  the  professor  of  common  law  solving 
the  enigmatical  definition  of  "  fee  simple** 
and  "fee  tail.'*  Wishing,  however,  to 
enlighten  the  uninitiated,  we  state  it  as  a 
positive  and  solemn  fact,  which,  if  neces- 
sary, we  can  prove  by  evidence  the  most 
incontrovertible,  that  there  has  existed  in 
our  collie,  for  many  years  past,  a  profes- 
sorship of  common  law,  it  is  true,  some- 
what in  a  torpid  state,  which,  however, 
we  ascribe  to  the  delightful  fact,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  learned  men  to 
dilate  upon  the  laws  in  a  country  where 
they  were  so  thoroughly  understood,  and 
what  is  infinitely  better,  so  universally  and 
so  evidently  obeyed.  We  go  farther, 
the  institution  has  not  only  existed  but 
exceedingly  flourished.  Some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, by  name  0*SuUivan,  filled  that  chair, 
he  delivered  lectures,  left  us  printed, 
which  for  depth  of  research,  beauty  of 
arrangement,  and  eloquence  of  expression 
are  second  only  to  the  commenta- 
ries of  that  matchless  juris-consult  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  The  lustre  of  his 
writings  shed  a  light  upon  tiie  noble  sci- 
ence he  assumed  to  teach,  and  his  exer- 
tions, as  unprompted  as  they  were  suc- 
cessful, will  preserve  his  name  in  honour, 
safe  from  that  oblivion  in  which  the  in- 
dolent and  the  unconscientious  are  de- 
servedly buried.  From  the  death  of  that 
eminent  person,  till  a  recent  period,  we 
heard  little  of  the  professorship  of  com- 
mon  law.  Legal  education  ceased  in  the 
Dublin  University,  and  hardly  existed  in 
England  since,  in  the  practical  business 
of  the  pleader's  office.  In  that  dark  in- 
terral  no  doubt,  great  lawyers  practised  at 


the  bar,  and  adorned  the  bench,  but  a  sound 
and  judicious  inculcation  of  principles — a 
useful  direction  in  their  early  studies, 
might  have  lightened  their  labours ;  at  all 
events,  the  efforts  of  genius  cannot  be 
repressed,  it  delights  in  battling  with  dif-. 
ficulties,  and  in  overcombg  them  triumph- 
anUy. 

The  Inns  of  Court,  once  so  famous  for 
legal  education,]where  centuries  ago  Coke 
and  Bacon  searched  out  and  settled  the 
deepest  principles,  astonishing  while  they 
instructed  by  their  luminous  expositions, 
degenerated  into  taverns,  and  the  science 
of  the  law  became  proportionably  degrad- 
ed. There  was  nothing  to  keep  alive  the 
active  spirit  of  enquiry,  or  to  uiarpen  by 
collision  the  youthful  understanding ;  the 
student  was  left  to  plod  his  weary  way  as 
best  he  could  through  masses  of  decisions 
which  confounded  and  perplexed  him — to 
ponder  over  old  folios,  and  fuess  at  their 
meaning — to  bewilder  himself  by  acts  of 
legislation,  incomprehensible  to  the  sa- 
pient framers — and  finally,  unless  stirred 
on  by  poverty  and  ambition,  to  abandon, 
in  despair,  a  hopeless  and  heart-breaking 
pursuit. 

Something  excellent  was  at  last  found 
to  have  existed  in  the  institutions  of  our 
ancestors;  the  good  old  custom  of  teach- 
ing law  by  oral  instruction,  has  been  re- 
vived, and  with  signal  success.  The 
London  University  set  the  example- 
King's  College  followed;  both  institu- 
tions are  supplied  with  professors  of  con- 
summate learning,  deep  sense,  and  ma- 
ture judgments ;  their  lectures  attracted 
large  classes,  and  have  rendered  essential 
service,  as  well  to  the  private  gentleman 
as  the  professional  student.  Fortunately, 
at  this  period,  for  the  Dublin  University, 
the  numerous  engagements  of  Mr.  Cramo- 
ton,  compelled  him  to  resign  into  the  able 
hands  of  Dr.  Longfield,  the  fulfihnent 
of  those  important  duties  incident  to 
the  professorship  of  common  law,  and 
which  Mr.  Crampton  had  not  time  to 
discharge  himself.  Mr.  Longfield  be- 
ing thus  appointed  deputy  profes- 
sor, like   a  conscientious   man   resolv- 
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ed  not  to'foUow  aa  indifferent  example, 
but  to  apply  himself  yigoroosly  to  the 
work  he  undertook  to  perform.  It  may 
■eem  strange  to  commend  an  individual 
for  barely  doing  his  duty,  and,  generally 
■peaking,  such  praise  would  be  miscon- 
strued, but  in  the  present  cate  Mr.  Long- 
field  really  deserves  no  small  pniise  for 
the  straightforwardness,  ability  and  learn- 
ing with  which  he  laboured  in  his  new 
Tocation ;  he  might  have  acted  like  most 
of  his  predecessors,  that  is,  he  migltt 
have  hurried  over  or  altogether  evaded 
the  performance  of  his  professional  du- 
ties, or  he  might  have  satisfied  his  con- 
science by  the  delivery  of  a  few  worth- 
less lectures.  The  example  thus  set  to 
some  other  professors  in  the  University, 
we  earnestly  hope  may  be  followed. 

The  Provost,  several  of  the  Fellows, 
and  many  members  of  the  bar,  attended 
the  delivery  of  Mr.  LongBeld's  introduc- 
tory lecture ;  it  was  worth  hearing,  for 
it  was  remarkable  for  plainness  of  sense, 
for  soundness  of  matter  and  observation, 
for  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  task  to  be  peiformod,  and,  above  all, 
for  a  total  absence  of  all  affectation,  ef- 
forts at  display,  or  any  thing  calculated 
to  dazzle  or  impose  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  his  Tiearers.  We  are  fortunately 
enabled  to'gi^e  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
address,  fine  specimens,  we  think,  of  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  lecturer. 

«  When  it  became  my  duty  to  dell* 
▼er  public  lectures  on  the  laws  of  these 
realms,  I  certainly  felt  a  very  strong 
impression  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
I  had  to  perform.  I  must  strive  that  my 
auditors  shall  not  have  reason  to  form  a 
misconception  too  generally  entertained) 
as  if  law  were  so  dry  and  uninteresting  a 
study  as  by  no  means  to  recompense  the 
student  for  the  labour  he  must  undergo ; 
and  that  your  ardour  in  the  pursuit  be  not 
chiUed  by  an  apprehension  that  the  difficul- 
ties whidi  you  have  to  encounter  are  of  a 
particular  nature,  and  different  from  those 
which  at  the  commencement  of  every 
science  y6ur  good  sense  must  teach  you 
to  expect  and  disregard.  I  must  consider 
it  as  an  unfortunate  result,  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  my  inexperience  or  incapacity,  if 
my  attempts  to  teach  produce  in  my  hear- 
ers such  an  opinion  of  the  subject — an 
opinion  which  whatever  ma^  have  given 
rise  to  it,  I  cannot  but  consider  unfound- 
ed. For  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the 
laws  of  England  are  a  dry,  uninteresting, 
or  unimportant  study.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  little  interest  to  us,  to  know 
the  laws  which  we  are  bound  to  obey,  the 
rules  which  are  to  regulate  our  conduct. 


and  whibh  prescribe  to  ui  our  dutiea  and 
station  in  society.  I  do  not  qpeak  to 
those  alone  who  embrace  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, which  may  afford  the  fullest  employ- 
ment for  their  faculties,  and  to  which  the 
industrious  may  look  with  security  for 
the  means  of  procuring  all  the  necessaries 
and  reasonable  enjoyments  of  life,  while 
more  complete  success  may  lead  to  the 
greatAt  wealth  and  rank  to  which  inno- 
cent ambition  cAxi  aspire.  Poor  indeed 
would  the  commendation  of  the  study  of 
the  law  be,  if  it  related  only  to  those  who 
applied  to  it  as  a  means  of  profesuonal 
advancement.  Of  every  profession,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  those  who  embrace 
it  ought  not  to  decline  the  studies  requi- 
red to  learn  and  understand  it.  Although 
even  in  this  point  of  view,  law  boasts 
of  some  pre-eminence,  since  in  no  other 
pursuit  is  professional  merit  so  sure  of 
meeting  its  reward.  But  in  one  sense 
the  law  may  be  deemed  a  profession  com- 
mon to  every  man,  since  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  obey  it;  and  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  made  of  their  number, 
confusion,  and  perplexity,  I  hope  in  its 
proper  place  to  show  that  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  demand  from  the  subject  that 
he  should  yield  obedience  to  them,  and 
learn  them,  at  least  so  far  as  the  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obey 
them.  But  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider the  law  of  England  either  as  a  pro- 
fession, or  as  the  rule  to  which  he  must 
conform  his  conduct,  it  remains  still  a  very 
interesting  subject  of  contemplation  re- 
garding it  merely  as  the  history  o^  man . 
Were  a  foreigner  to  look  at  a  map  and  a 
history  of  the  world,  to  see  on  this  map, 
England,  a  small  island,  a  speck  scarcely 
discernible  in  the  ocean,  and  then  read  its 
history,  and  learn  that  this  small  island 
has  engaged  in  war  (with  some  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe,  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  contest  that 
was  for  some  time  conducted  against  the 
union  of  them  all ;  that  its  fleets  main- 
tnined  with  honour  the  empire  of  the  sea ; 
that  in  peace  its  superionty  over  other 
nations  became  still  more  apparent  in  its 
JBxtensive  commerce,  its  foreign  depen- 
dencies, and  its  colonies ;  that  with  every 
country  it  manages  a  trade  equal  to  that 
country*B  traffic  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
while  in  the  arts  of  learnibg  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  it  did  not  yield  to  the 
nations  most  polished  and  successful  in 
each  branch.  Would  not  the  foreigner 
after  this  short  review  feel  the  most  eager 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
law*  and  in8titutio>ns  of  this  wonderful 
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spot?  He  certainly  would  know  that  Ub 
Btmdr  would  be  well  rewarded,  and  be 
ivould  hel  aJMured  of  bis  buTUig  engaged 
in  an  intereeling  undertaking,  wbile  invee- 
tigating  its  constitution  and  customs,  and 
examming  whether  any  relation  exbted 
between  these  and  that  prosperity  which 
called  forUi  hb  admiration.  But  a  fur- 
ther interest  in  this  matter  is  ours :  since 
we  enjoy  our  part  in  that  prosperity,  and 
in  some  measure  may  be  said  to  partici- 
pate in  that  glory.  We  are  members  of 
the  nation  by  which  great  wonders  have 
been  achieved ;  a  double  interest  is  surely 
ours  to  trace  thb  prosperity  to  its  source, 
to  examine  how  far  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions hare  assisted  us  in  this  glorious  ca- 
reer, how  far  they  have  interfered  with 
oor  exertions,  and  how  far  they  hare  been 
neutral,  to  discover  whether  the  institu- 
tioiis  which,  if  they  have  not  enabled, 
hare  at  least  permitted  us  to  arrive  at 
this  happy  state,  will  enable  or  permit  us 
to  remain  in  it-— or  whether  this  happi- 
ness has  attained  this  height  by  an  acci- 
dental and  unnatural  growth,  and  must 
quickly  fade  away." 

Mr.  Longfield  next  refutes  the  flimsy 
oljections  started  by  the  idle  and  indolent 
upon  the  score  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
study  of  the  law  presents.  The  method 
of  the  course  marked  out  by  the  lecturer 
Is  logical,  perspicuous,  and  compehen- 
HTe;  he  says, 

«  With  respect  to  the  arrangement,  1 
bare  in  the  main  adopted  that  of  Justinian, 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  writers 
on  the  subject  have  found  it  conveni- 
ent to  pursue.  In  the  details,  whore 
greater  liberty  of  choice  is  allowed,  1  felt 
greater  difficulty  In  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  1  must  frequently  make  considerable 
departures  from  the  method  I  laid  down  to 
myself,  in  order  that  I  might  thereby 
better  secure  the  end  for  which  I  choose 
it.  In  the  first  place  I  propose  to  give 
a  Tery  concise  sketch  of  the  ends  of  this 
civil  polity,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
those  ends  are  sought  to  be  obtained. 
How  our  national  aad  civil  rights  are 
secured  Hgainst  invasion  from  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  how  we  are  also  secured 
against  all  danger  of  invasion  from  the 
power  that  represents  the  state,  and  has 
the  government  and  direction  of  ail  its 
energies.  Then  I  shall  from  necessity 
give  that  general  account  of  our  adminis- 
trations, and  of  the  members  of  which 
the  state  is  composed,  and  of  the  rights, 
duties,  and  relations,  of  those  members. 

I  shall  then  call  your  attention  to  pro- 
perty, the  principal  object  of  the  law,  and 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  sflreral  sorts  at 


it.  And  the  different  species  of  rights 
that  may  be  possessed  over  it  The  inci- 
dents annexed  by  law  to  each  sort,  to- 
f  ether  with  a  short  history  of  its  oriirin. 
shali^then  proceed  to  expkiin  the  differ- 
ent manners  in  which  property  and  the 
rights  attendant  on  it  may  be  acquired  and 
transferred.  So  far,  even  in  the  mont 
perfect  state,  we  roust  have  hiws  to  define 
men's  rights,  and  direct  their  conduct. 
But  there  at  present  exists  a  further  n&. 
cessity  for  laws  to  protect  those  rights, 
and  to  compel  every  individual  to  hold  a 
line  df  conduct  consistent  with  them. 
This  will  naturally  lead  me  to  define 
and  class  the  different  modes  in  which 
those  rights  may  happen  to  be  interfered 
with,  and  to  state  the  manner  in  which 
the  injured  individual  may  in  each  case 
obtain  redress.  This  will  naturally  lead 
us  to  the  constitution,  the  practke,  and 
the  rules  of  the  different  courts,  to  tlie 
distinction  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  and  the  rules  of  pleading  and  the 
evidence  in  each,  with  the  manner  in 
which  an  individual  who  considers  him- 
self aggrieved  by  their  decision,  may  have 
his  case  reviewed  bv  a  higher  tribunaL 
I  shall  then  discuss  the  criminal  law  which 
applies  to  those  cases  when  the  public  are 
injured  by  the  offence,  and  when  the  ob- 
ject x>f  each  prosecution  is  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  for  protection  to  the 
community,  rather  than  the  redress  of  the 
person  by  whom  the  injurv  was  more  es- 
pecially sustained.  I  shaU  then,  if  my 
present  intention  holds,  discuss  the  pro- 
ceedings that  may  be  entered  upon  before 
the  inferior  tribunals  scattered  through 
the  country,  and  describe  as  well  as  I 
can,  the  limits  and  extent  of  their  juris- 
diction :  of  those  subjects  to  which  I  have 
alluded  I  shall  dwell  on  some  at  much 
more  length  than  on  others,  when  I  think 
that  a  detailed  explanation  of  them  may 
be  interesting  or  useful.** 

But  by  far  the  most  useful  and  original 
part  of  Mr.  Longfields  plan  is  embodied 
m  the  following  sentences. 

«  It  will  be  of  some  importance  also  to 
remark  in  what  respects  the  law  since  his 
(Blackstone's)  time  has  undergone  alter- 
ations, and  above  all  thmgs,  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  give  the  student  some  assis- 
tance in  a  point,  where  the  difficulties  he 
has  to  struggle  with  are  of  the  most  rex- 
atious  and  embarrassing  nature.  For  as 
the  laws  of  En^nd  are  principally  oi 
importance  as  they  are  also  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  so  when  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  differ,  our  own  laws  of  course 
more  particularly  demand  our  attention. 
But   not    Bladotone   only,    but   with 
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acaitwly  an  Gxoeption  all  the  elflUMIitary 
writere  on  the  law  are  English,  and  pay 
BO  attention  to  the  laws  of  Irelfmd. 
Nothing  (I  Apeak  the  experience  of  many) 
can  exceed  tike  embarassment  the  student 
feels  when  he  first  becomes  practically 
aware  of  the  difference.  When  he  finds 
that  some  rule  which  he  relied  on  as  cer- 
tain is  indeed  law  in  England  but  has  no 
force  here.  Thenceforwiu^  he  reads  with 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  careless  and  inat- 
tentive, unable  to  learn  with  any  zeal  what 
he  apprehends  he  may  afterwtmls  have  to 
unlearn.  For  this  reason  I  shall  strive 
with  the  utmost  care  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  thf  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. If  there  are  an  English  and  an 
Irish  law  of  similar  purport,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  mark  the  diff^erence,  if  any,  that 
exists  between  them.  If  there  b  an  Irish^ 
without  any  corresponding  English  law, 
it  of  course  ought  to  be  mentioned.  And 
even  when  an  English  law  has  no  Irish 
one  corresponding  to  it,  still  it  ought  to 
be  stated,  and  the  abuse  of  the  Irish  law 
remarked,  lest  the  student,  meeting  with 
the  English  rule  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, may  imagine  it  to  be  of  force  here 
although  omitted  by  me." 

We  can  safely  testify  to  the  truth  of 
the  foreffoing  excellent  remarks,  to  the 
solid  utility  of  the  lecturer's  design,  and 
to  the  great  practical  benefits  it  must 
confer  upon  the  student 

Mr.  Lfongfield  next  makes  some  judi* 
cious  observations  on  the  cavils  of"^  the 
shallow  and  unthinking,  as  to  the  com- 
plexity and  incoherence  of  our  laws ;  he 
alludes  to  the  codification  plan,  upon 
which  hb  riews,  although  briefly  ex- 
pressed, coincide  with  the  reasonings  of 
the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  most  philo- 
sophical of  the  continental  Jurists.  We 
give  Mr.  Longfield's  concluding  remarks 
on  the  statute  law,  because  we  think  them 
exceedingly  just  and  sensible. 

«  The  immense  mass  from  statute  law 
may  be  more  justly  complained  of;  but 
the  evil  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  The  two  former  causes 
produce  great  temptations  to  fraud,  great 
adroitness  in  committing  it,  and  skill 
in  evading  the  numerous  enactments 
against  it  While  our  freedom  demands 
that  the  laws  shall  be  express  on  each 
point,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  to  extend  or  con- 
fine them.  Besides  this  prolixity  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  is  supposed ;  the  laws 
are  clear  enough  and  easily  known  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  obey  them. 
The  evil  u  felt»  and  the  complamt  made. 


principally  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  laws  in  order  to  evade  them  with  im- 
punity ;  that  is,  so  commit  Uie  mischief 
intended  to  be  guarded  against  by  some 
statute  without  coming  within  the  let- 
ter of  any  of  its  provisions.  I  cannot  re- . 
gard  any  difficulties  that  a  person  who 
studies  law  with  such  an  object  may  meet 
with,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  instance  of  a  person  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  yet  violating  it  inadvertently  in  con- 
sequence of  its  intricate  enactments.'* 

We  have  thus  gone  through  Mr.  Long- 
field's  introductory  lecture,  and  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  sentiments  and  in- 
tentions therein  expressed  with  so  much 
temperence,  candor,  and  judgment  are  na 
less  becoming  the  lecturer,  than  creditable 
to  the  University.  Mr.  Loiu^field  has 
dischiuged  his  duty  with  faithfulness;  it 
remains,  and  we  assert  it  with  the  most 
perfect  respect,  for  the  heads  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  fulfil  theurs.  We  conscien- 
tiously  believe  that  our  excellent  Provost 
is  earnestly  desirous  of  useful  practical 
improvements,  and  he  certainly  could  not 
devote  a  portion  of  his  energies  to  a  bet- 
ter purpose  than  the  improvement  of  the 
law  school  of  the  University.  A  man 
of  his  enlarged  mind  must  see  at  once 
the  necessity  of  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  In  all  classes  of  students,  tha 
future  senator,  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  the 
physician,  or  the  country  gentleman,  na 
man's  education  can  be  considered  as 
finished  until  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  government  under  which 
he  lives,  and  in  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  an  active  part  Therefore, 
for  the  general  student,  no  less  than  for  the 
techni<»l  lawyer,  some  inducement  should 
be  held  out,  to  consider  with  attention, 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  laws  of 
their  country.  We  respectfully  enquire 
from  the  bo^^  how  could  the  graduates, 
and  those  who  have  finished  their  acade- 
mical education,  devote  one  year  better 
than  by  attending  a  course  of  lectures,  to 
be  delivered  by  the  professor  of  common 
law.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  these 
persons  to  be  enticed  into  so  dry  a  pusuit  ? 
we  answer,  by  holding  out  to  the  indus- 
trious and  successful  student  the  stimu- 
lant which  honorable  distinction  invaria- 
bly  affords,  let  the  Board  but  place  at  the 
disporal  of  Mr.  Longfield,  a  reasonable 
or  even  a  small  fund  to  be  distributed  as 
his  sound  judgment  may  suggest,  and  a 
host  of  eager  and  assiduous  competitors 
will  spring  up  thirsting  for  fame  and 
honor.     Mr.  L<»igfield  will  take  good 
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cure  to  enforce  diligent  attendance,  and 
to  require  proofs  of  competent  kiiowte<^ 
from  those  who  aspire  to  the  dktinctions 
in  his  pfL  He  wonld,  no  doubt,  pro- 
pose prtee  essays  on  interesting  legal  sub- 
jects, requiring  respectable  attainments 
and  laborious  research;  the  obtaining 
which  would  stamp  upon  the  successftu 


student,  a  character  for  merit  and  appli- 
cation that  must  serve  his  interests  in 
after  Ufe.  We  make  these  suggestions 
with  the  utmost  deference  for  the  heads 
of  our  college,  and  from  a  sincere  con- 
yiction  that,  if  acted  upon,  the  law  school 
of  the  Dublin  University  would  rank,  a^ 
it  ought,  with  any  other  in  the  empire. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN 

AT  THE 

COMMENCEMENTS  HELD, 
NOVElfBER  I8d2. 


Doctor  m  Divinty. 
Nov.  29.    De  Courcj,  Michael,  Rev.     Oxford,  an  eundem. 


Nov.24. 

CanpbeU,  Charles,  Rev. 
CoriwUis,  Jcdin  Rkhsrd, 
DiduoB,  Thomas, 
8uny,  Jamee  Hamilton, 
White,  John  Jervis, 

Nov.  27. 

Cotton,    Hen.   Ven.,    Christ    Church, 
Oxford,  tul  eundem, 
Broogfa,  Grainger  Muir, 


Doctors  iff  Laws, 

Berkeley,  George,  Rev. 
Hayes,  Edmond, 
Kirby,  John, 

Nov.  29. 


Carson,  Thomas, 
Hawkin,  James, 
Madder,  George,  Rev. 
Taylor,  John, 

Vandeleur,  Thomas  B.,  Justice,  King's 
Bench. 


Doctors  in  Medicine, 


Nov.  27. 


Dowlmg,  John  B. 
Henrr,  Jaines, 
Smyihf  John, 


Nov.  24 

Corballis,  John  Richard, 
Stmy,  Jaines  Hamilton, 
/White,  John  Jervis. 

Nov.  27* 

Brough,  Grainger  Muir, 
Berkeky,  Gecnve,  Rev. 
Vol.  I. 


'  Nov.  29. 
Kennedy,  George  A. 


Bachelors  of  Laics, 


Hayes,  Edmond, 
Ejrby,  John, 

Nov.  29. 

Canon,  Thomas, 
Hawkin,  James, 
Taylor,  Jphn, 

Vandeleur,  Tomas  R,  Justice,  King's 
Bench. 
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Bachelor i  in  Medicine. 


Not.  27. 


Alco<^  Natbaniel. 
Corbet,  WilHam. 


Not.  20. 


Flynn  James, 
PatteB,  Jainei, 
Kennedy,  George  A. 


Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  took  out  the  degree  of  A.M.  during  the  Special  Com- 
mencements. 

We  have  been  greatlj  pleased  by  an  inspection  of  the  proof  sheets  of  a  new  edition 
of  Cicero's  Orations,  with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  M.  M<Kay,  Ex.  Sch.  T.CD. 
We  believe  we  shall  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  all  in  asserting  that  there  is 
no  edition  at  present  which  can  supply  any  thing  like  a  complete  system  of  notes  and 
comments,  calculated  to  remove  the  many  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  Orations.  The  editor  of  the  forthcoming  edition  has  proved  how  far 
sensible  he  was  of  the  defect  by  the  close  stndy  and  laborious  research,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  effect  a  most  competent  remedy.  We  understand  he  also  intends  to 
publish  a  translation  in  a  separate  volume.  It  is  our  intention,  upon  their  puUication, 
to  give  a  lengthened  notice  of  both^ 

UNIVERSITY   OFFICERS. 

168a 

[Thus  marked  (*)  are  annual  odk^rs^] 


Chancellor, 
ElMted 

1805,  His  Ilo3rul  I^hness  Ernest  Au- 
gusttus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
L.L.D. 

Vice*ChanctUor. 
1829,  Lord  John  George  Beresford,  D.P* 
Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh,  and 
Primate  of  all  Ireland. 

The  Provoet 
18S1,  Bartholomew  Lloyd,  D.D. 

•  Vice-Provost 
1882,  Thomas  Prior,  D.D. 

Representaiivee  m  ParKament, 
18d2,  Thomas  Lefroy, 
Frederick  Shaw. 

•  Proctors, 
1892,  Francis  Hodgkinson,  L.L.D. 
Mountifort  Longfield,  L,L.P. 

Librarians, 
1^1,  Franc  Sadleir,  D.D. 
1829,  Thomas  Gannon,  D.D. 

*  Librarian  of  the  Lending  Library, 
1832,  Henry  Kingsmill,  A.M. 

*  tbeglittrar, 
Henry  Wray,  D.D. 


*  Registrar  of  Chambers, 
Richard  M'Donsell,  D.D. 

•  Bmear, 
Franc  Sadleir,;D.D. 

Junior  Bursar,   Mnd  Begisirar   of  Uig 

Universitg  Bledors* 

Richard  Mac  Donnell,  D.D. 

•  Auditor* 
Charles  William  Wall,  D.D. 

•  Censor. 
Charies  Hare,  D.D. 

•Deamg. 
Charles  William  Wall,  D.D. 
Henry  Kingsmill,  A.M. 

•  Senior  Lecturer. 
Stephen  Creaghe  Sandes,  D.D. 

•  University  Pteackersffr  the  Year. 
Franc  Sadleir,  D.D. 
Joseph  Henderson  Singer,  D.D. 
James  Thomas  O'Erten,  D.D 
John  Blair  Chmrnui,  A.M. 
Henry  Kingsmill,  A.M. 
John  Lewis,  Moore,  A.M. 

*  Dondlan  Ltittwrer. 
Fnmc  Sadli^r,  D.D* 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


Tbe  following  degrees  were  conferred 
k  Abv€M6er  last: — 

DocHfrs  in  DMmhf^Rer,  W.  Jack- 
tee,  late  Fellow  of  Queen*s  College. 

ifaiUrgofArU — D.  Vawdrej,  Fellow 
of  Brazennose;  Re?.  F.  F.  Beadon, 
OrieL 

BaehekfrsofArts^T.Kihleit,  Exeter; 
T.  H.  Murraj,  Worcester. 

Novtmber  10. 

ThfO  fbUowiBg  ffentlemen  were  elected 
PellowB  of  All  Soub'  College :— Fre- 
derick Anson  (student),  and  Arthur 
IshflLm,  B.A.,  CltrUt  Church;  and  Fal- 
liou  Baugh,  B.A.,  Exeter  College, 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  -, — 
Buchdors  o/ArU — The  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
Christ  Church,  Grand  Comp:  W.  How- 
lej,  New  CoU^^;  H.  Blackall,  student  of 
Christ  Chuich;  C.  B.  Brow%  Trinitj. 


November  17. 

Queen' t  CoHege* — In  pursuance  of  th» 
will  of  the  late  Kane  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 
an  Exhibition  of  J860  a  year,  open  to 
natives  of  Middlesex,  and  tenable  under 
conditions  for  seven  years,  has  been  re- 
cently founded  in  Queen's  X^ollege,  Ox- 
ford. 

The  foUowing  degrees  were  conferred : — 
Magtere  of  Arts — Rev.  E,  R.  Berrens, 
St.  Mary's  Hall;  Rev.  T.  Bell,  Univer- 
sity ;  R«v.  E.  Ashe,  BaUiol ;  Rev.  R. 
M.  Ashe,  Trinity;  Rev.  T.  Paieson, 
Exeter;  Rev.  E.  Meade,  Wadhain; 
Rev.  H.  Flesher,  Lincoln.  And  in  Jesus 
College:  T.  Shaw,  Brazennose  Grand 
Comp.;  Rev.  H.  Furrier,  Worcester; 
N.  W.  Goodenough,  student  of  Christ 
Church. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday^  November.  %  1832 

The  Marquis  of  Granby ;  the  Viscount 
Meglaad;  the  Hon.  George  Murray, 
eldest  sou  of  JUird  Glenlyon ;  the  Hon. 
Cliarles  Maysard;  I«ord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton; Lord  John  Beresford;  the  Hon* 
Orlando  Forrester,  and  Sir  John  Nel- 
thorpe,  were  admitted  members  of  Trinity 
College. 

November  9. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
held  a  general  nieeting  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  dth  inst,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
aoeepting  the  cliarter  lately  mnted  to 
<bem  by  his  MiMesty;  and  the  occasion 
was  afterwards  celebrated  by  a  public  din- 
ner at  the  Eagle  Inn,,  These  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  society,  and 
ooDsnlted  the  volumes  of  the  original 
memoirs  it  has  published,  will  rejoice  at 
an  event  which  has  placed  it  on  an 
hononrable  and  permanent  foundation. 

The  subject  of  the  Norrissian  prize 
essay  for  the  ensuing  year  is^  Theeonduct 
and  preaching  of  the  Apoedes  in  evidence 
of  the  Truth  of  Oiristiimity,'^ 

At  a  congregation  on  Frioay  last,  the 
following  degrees  were  conferred : — 
.    Honorary  Master  of  ArU — T.  Spring 
Rice,  Trinity. 

Master  of  .4r<»— Rev.  R.  Bond,  Cor- 
pus Chriiti ;  Rev.   W.  Butler,  Trinity ; 


R.  Bnckley,  St.  Peter's ;  R.  W.  Sedg- 
wick, Trinity. 

Bachelor  in  Civil  Law — Rev.  H.  J. 
Williams,  St.  John's. 

Bachelor  in  Phytic — George  Shann, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor  of  Arts — William  Hodgson, 
Queen's;  Jomi  Crosby  Umpleby,  Queen's. 
At  the  same  congregation  a  grace  passed 
the  Senate  to  appoint  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Jesus  college,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  St. 
John's  college.  Classical  Examiners  of 
the  Questionists  who  are  not  Candidates 
for  Honours. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Observa- 
tory Syndicate  it  was  stated,  that  at  a 
sale  of  certain  property,  at  Bal»ham,  a 
short  time  previous,  a  lot  consisting  of 
two  inclosures  of  arable  land,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  E.  M.  Smith,  who  found 
it  to  be  situate  very  near  the  Plumian 
Homestall,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
land  belonging  to  that  estate.  Mr.  Smith 
therefore  purchased  the  lot  under  the  im- 
pression  that  the  University  might  deem 
It  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Plumian  es- 
tate.  The  Syndicate  agreed  that  it  wag 
highly  desirable  that  the  lot  should  be 
purchased  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
Plumian  estate,  and  on  Friday  last  a 
gprace  passed  the  Senate,  agreeing  to  nrant 
the  necessary  sum  to  the  Plumian  xrus- 
tees  from  the  common  chest. 
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November  16. 


The  Rev.  Hampbry  Senhotue  Pindar, 
M.A.y  Jnnior  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Cains  coUeget  has  been  elected  a  Senior 
Fellow  of  that  society. 

John  Mills,  jnn.  Esq.  B.  A.  of  Pem- 
broke college,  was,  on  Wednesday  last, 
elected  a  Foundation  Fellow  of  that  society. 

At  a  congregation  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  following  degrees  were  conferred  :— 

Bachelor  in  Divinitg — Rev.  C.  Davies, 
St  John's. 

Honorary  Master  of  Arte — Hon.  R. 
Devereuz,  Downing. 

Masters  of  Arts — Rev.  J,  Wollen, 
St  John's;  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier,  St 
John's. 

A  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening;,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  the  president  being  in  the 
chair.  A  number  of  presents  made  to 
the  society  were  noticed ;  among  which, 
were  stu£^  specimens  of  the  Guilloroot, 
Puffin,  and  Razor  bill,  presented  by  R, 
W.  Rothman,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
college ;  Celtic  weapons  found  in  Ireland 
presented  by  the  Rev.  R.  Murphy,  Fel- 
low of  Caius  college ;  recent  parts  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Asi- 
atic Society,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Societies  of  Brussels,  and 
and  Geneva ;  also  several  works  present- 
ed by  individuals.  A  commimication,  by 
Mr.  Greene,  was  laid  before  the  society, 
on  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids 
analogous  to  the  electric  fluid;  and  a 
memoir  by  Augustus  De  Morgan,  Esq. 
of  Trinity  college,  on  the  general  equa- 
tion of  surfaces  of  the  second  order.  Af- 
ter the  meeting,  Professor  Henslow  gave 
an  account  of  various  observations  of 
Geology  and  Natural  History  made  in 
the  course  of  a  residence  at  Weymouth 
during  the  past  summer ;  noticing  espe- 
cially the  burning  cliff,  the  "  dirt  bed  ;" 
among  the  strata,  the  remains  of  fossil 
trees  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  va- 
rious *<  faults,"  dislocations,  and  contor- 
tions in  the  position  of  the  strata.  This 
account  was  illustrated  by  numerous  dia- 
grams and  coloured  drawings. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society,  prescribed  by  the  new 
charter. 

1.  That  the  Society  consist  of  such 
Graduatesof  the  University  asarenow  Fel- 
lows, or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  become 
Fellows  thereof,  agreeably  to  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Society. 

2.  That  his  Royal  Highness,  William 


Frederick,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Umversity,  be  Patron  of  the 
Society. 

3.  That  lus  Royal  Highneta,  Awostas 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Kighfc 
Hon.  Philip,  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  B^gh 
Steward  of  the  University,  and  the  Vice^ 
chancellor  of  the  said  University^  be  Vice* 
Presidents. 

4.  That  there  always  be  a  Council  to 
manage  the  concerns  c^  the  body  corpo- 
rate, and  that  the  said  Council  consist  of 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  one 
treasurer,  not  more  than  three  secretaries, 
and  not  more  than  twelve,  nor  less  than 
seven  other  Fellows,  to  be  elected  out  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  said  body  corporate. 

5.  That  general  meetings  of  the  body 
corporate  be  held  once  in  the  year,  or  ou 
tener,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
officers  and  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
determining  the  period  of  their  continuing 
in  office,  m  enacting  such  bye  laws  as 
seem  useful  and  necessary  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  said  body  corporate — of  fixing 
the  days  on  which  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Society  shall  be  heldrLof  deter- 
mining the  mode  in  which  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected,  ad- 
mitted, or  expelled,  and  of  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  said  body  corporate* 

6.  That  the  Fellow  who  has  filled  the 
office  of  President  for  two  suooessiye 
years,  shall  not  be  again  eligible  to  the 
same  situation  until  Uie  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  termination  of  his  offiGe» 

7.  That  it  be  lawful  at  the  General 
Meetbgs  of  the  body  corpcmite  to  alter  and 
revoke  former  bye  laws,  and  to  make  such 
new  bye  laws  as  they  shall  thmk  good 
and  expedient 

8.  That  no  such  General  Meeting  shall 
(without  the  consent  of  the  Council)  faavB 
the  power  of  altering  or  repealing  any 
bye  laws,  or  making  any  new  one,  unless 
the  Fellow  or  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
desirous  of  altering  or  repealing  any  bye 
law,  or  of  making  any  new  one,  shall 
have  given  to  the  Council  one  month's 
previous  notice  of  such,  his  or  Uieir  in- 
tention. 

9.  That  no  bye  law  shall  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  be  made  in  opposition 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  charter,  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  or  the  statutes  of  the  Uni» 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

10.  That  the  Council  (in  conformity 
with  the  charter  and  bye  laws  of  the  So- 
ciety) have  the  sole  management  of  the 
funds  and  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  do 
all  such  acts  as  shall  appear  to  them  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
and  views  of  the  body  corporate. 
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11,  That  the  whole  property  of  the 
bodj  corporate  be  rested  in  the  Fellowi 
thereof;  bnt  that  no  disposition  of  any 
lands,  tanementsi  or  hereditaments  be- 


longhig  to  the  said  body  corporate  be 
made,  ezeept  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  a  general  meeting. 


SCOTLAND. 


UnivsBMrYOP  Olasoow. — On  Thnrs* 
day»  November  15th,  Henry  Cockbnm, 
T^q-,  hb  Majesty's  Solicitor- General  for , 
Scc^and»  was  unanimously  re-elected  Lord 
Hector  ior  the  ensuing  year.  The  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  is  not  appointed 
by  the  Senatus  Academicns,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  Matriculated  Students. 

UNivEBsrrY  OF  Edinburgh. — The 
Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Town  CoundL  Sir  John 
Herschell  has  been  invited  to  become  a 
candidate  for  it;  but,  in  a  communication 
made  by  him  to  the  Lord  Provost,  while 
he  expresses  his  deep  sense  of  the  honour 
done  him  by  the  invitation,  he  states,  atf 
the  ground  of  his  refusal,  that  the  nature 
of  his  present  pursuits  requires  his  resi- 
dence for  some  years  in  a  distant  settle- 
menL 


UravEBnTY  OF  St.  AKjnisw*8. — The 
Rev.  David  Scott,  M.D.,  Minister  of 
Corstorphine,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages. 

Univxrstty  of  Aberdeen. — The  Lord 
Viscount  Arbuthnot  has  been  re-elected 
Lord  Rector  of  the  King|s  College  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  R.  W.  Daif,  Esq., 
James  Urqhart,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Bao- 
nerman,  Esq^  Assessors. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Profeseor  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  expired 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  inst,  after  a 
veij  short  illness,  at  his  seat  of  Coats,  in 
Fife.  The  death  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher  will  create  a  mighty  blank  in 
the  scientific  world.  For  original  genius* 
profound  literature,  and  inventive  power, 
perhaps  he  had  not  an  equal  in  modern 
times. 


AMERICA. 


The  University  of  New  York  was  to 
be  opened  during  the  month  of  November 
for  the  reception  of  students.  Amongst 
the  Professors  appointed,  is  Dr.  Francis 


Leiber,  a  German,  to  Lecture  on  the  his- 
tory  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Ma- 
nufacture. 


LEARNED   SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 


It  is  our  intention,  in  a  future  number, 
to  devote  some  of  our  columns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  National  establishment. 
Our  present  limits  will  (mly  permit  us  to 
notice,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  some  facts 
respecting  it,  which  may  be  entertaining 
to  the  public 

The  Society  now  consists  of  life  and 
honorary  members,  and  its  government 
is  vested  in  the  former,  who  have  paid  a 
certain  sum  in  lieu  of  all  subscriptions. 
The  present  admission  fee  of  a  member  is 
thirty  guineas.  A  new  bye-law  has  just 
been  made,  which  admits  a  class  of  an- 
nual subeoibeiB,  called  oMiodaU  annuai 


subscribers,  at  three  guineas  each,  per  an- 
num. These  subscribers  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  incorporated  members, 
except  that  they  have  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Society,  and  they  can 
neither  be  present  at  its  meetings,  nor 
take  a  book  from  the  library. 

A  new  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
minerals  belonging  to  the  Scciety's  col- 
lection, drawn  up  by  Sir  Charles  Oieseckd, 
has  jnst  been  printed,  and  will,  we  under- 
stand, be  sold  to  the  memb^  and  the 
public  at  cost  price. 

Our  partiality  to  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Society,  will  induce  us  to 
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give  a  brief  noUee  of  some  iatorattiiig 
fyiCU  lately  diecoYered  by  Profettor  Davy, 
which,  we  apprehend,  are  scarcely  known 
among  scientific  men. .  The  Society,  not 
long  since,  published  a  paper  of  his,  «  On 
a  new  Acid  (the  Fulminic)  and  its  com- 
binations.*' Whilst  examining  these  sob- 
stances,  he  discovered  a  new  fulmimtiag 
silver,  having  the  common  properties  of 
Howard's  compound,  but  distiaguished 
from  it,  by  spontaneously  exploding  ia 
Chlorine  fam,  A  single  grain  of  this 
fulminate  u  sufficient  to  j^oduce  about 
100  separate  explosions  in  this  gas,  aad 
about  1000  explosions  may  be  produced 
in  about  a  half  ounce  phial  of  the  gn. 
The  fulminate  is  instantly  exploded  wLea 
dropped  into  mixtures  of  gases  containing 
1-100  of  chlorine  gas.  Hence  it  is  a 
delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  thu  gu, 
and  will  probably  admit  of  application  as 
a  substitute  for  the  fnlmiaatinic  compounds 
at  present  used  in  the  percussion  locks  of 
guns.  The  new  fulminate  of  silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  Professor's  analysis,  coo- 
tains  two  proportions  of  fulminic  acid  and 
one  of  oxide  of  silver,  and  is  the  bifulmi- 
nate,  whereas  Howard's  compound,  con- 
tains only  half  as  much  of  the  same  acid 
and  is  the  fulminate. 

In  the  course  of  some  recent  experi- 
ments on  the  new  test  for  chlorine  gas, 
Mr.  Davy  was  led  to  examine  the  gases 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  nitric 
acid  and  different  chlorides,  and  aUo  of 
the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  on  each 
other,  by  which  he  discovered  a  new  gas 
composed  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  nitrous  gases,  hence  he  has  called 
it  chloro-nUrous  gas.  It  may  be  made 
by  treating  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, or  calcium,  in  powder,  with  as 
much  strong  nitrous  acid  as  is  sufficient 
to  wet  it.  This  gas  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
yellow  colour,  and  has  an  odour  some- 
what resembling  that  of  chlorine,  but 
lew  pungent  From  its  strong  affinity 
for  moisture,  it  fumes  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  air.  In  its  ordinary 
state  of  dryness,  it  destroys  vegetable 
colours,  but  it  first  reddens  litmus  paper, 
before  the  colour  is  removed.  Chloro- 
nitrous  gas  does  not  support  combustion, 
but  the  bifulminate  of  silver  explodes  in  it. 
It  is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  and  in 
quantity,  and  the  acid  thus  obtained,  re- 
sembles very  closely  aqua-reyia  or  nitro- 
rouriatic  acid,  the  common  solvent  of  gold. 


We  shalU  lastly,  notice  a  pap«r  of  Pro- 
fessor Davy's  entitled,  '*  On  a  sui^a 
electro-chemical  method  of  ascertaining 
tha  presence  of  different  metaU;;  applied 
to  detect  minute  quantitiet  of  metallic 
poisons." 

The  voltaic  arrangement  used  by  the 
author,  consuted  of  small  slips  of  diffier- 
ent  metals,  generally  of  zinc  and  platina, 
placed  in  contact,  aod  forming  a  cirtuit 
with  the  interposed  fluid  containing  i\m 
poisonous  metal,  which  is  presently  depo- 
sited on  the  negative  surface^  m  tha 
metallic  state.  The  zinc  and  platina 
employed  .ware  commonly  in  the  form  of 
foil,  sometimes,  however,  a  small  platina 
crucible^  or  spatula  was  used.  It  is  gene- 
rally neceesary  to  mix  a  drof  or  two  of 
acid  with  the  metallic  compounds  that  art 
to  be  submitted  to  this  test,  and  that  are 
brought  in  contact  witjd  the  platina,  when 
on  applying  the  zinc  foil,  the  platina  be- 
comes coated  with  the  reduced  metal. 

The  author  details  many  experiments 
proving  the  efficacy  of  his  method  to  de- 
tact  the  different  combinations  of  arsenic^ 
mercury,  lead,  and  copper;  and  notices 
the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  case 
of  each  metaL  He  was  enabled  not  only 
to  detail  the  presence  of  arsenic,  but  to 
exhibit  its  characteristic  properties,  when 
only  1-500,  and  in  some  instances,  when 
the  very  minute  quanti^  of  1-2500  of  a 
grain  was  deposited  on  the  platina. 

The  author's  electro-chemical  method 
was  found  competent  to  detect  rerj  mi- 
nute quantities  of  the  different  metal% 
when  their  compounds  were  mixed  with 
a  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. Thus,  the  presence  of  arsenic 
was  readily  discovered  when  mixed  with 
the  ordinary  articles  of  food,  as  wheaten 
flour,  bread,  starch,  potatoes,  rice,  peas, 
soup,  sugar,  gruel,  tea,  vinegar,  mUk, 
^ggs,  gelatine,  wines;  also  when  mixed 
with  £e  principal  secretions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canaL  Arsenious  acid  was  de- 
tected with  great  ease,  when  mixed  with 
butter,  lard,  oils,  &c  The  results  were 
precisely  similar  with  corrosive  sublimate^ 
the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  sulphate  of 
copper  when  added  in  verj  small  quantities, 
to  toe  most  complicated  mixtures  of  or- 
ganic substances.  And  in  instances  where 
the  common  tests  do  not  act  at  all,  or  only 
act  fiillaciously,  the  electro-chemical  me- 
thod acts  with  the  greatest  certainty. 
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TlM  fini  DMaCiag  •£  tke  BelfiMl  N». 

aiaov  took  pkce  on  Wednesday*  the  flOth 
of  October*  when  an  addrew  was  delivered 
Ivy  the  Rar.  T.  D.  Hindu,  M.R.LA. 
In  cowmeaciag  it»  he  took  oocamon  to 
notka  the  ftdhty  with  vhiofa  knowledge 
■ear  now  ba  aoqii|irad>  contrasted  with  toe 
dimcnlties  wluch  formerly  retazded  its  ac* 
qdeition;  then  dwelt  on  the  humble 
commencement  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  here,  when  it  consisted  of  only 
eight  members;  and  after  toochine  on 
some  of  the  different  sttps  by  whi<A  its 
progress  had  been  marked,  dwelt  at  con- 
■dmble  length  o^  the  Ttet  range  of  ob- 
jects ii^ich  the  science  embraces,  and  the 
elerated  Measure  which  it  aifords.  This 
addsese  was  ddirered  by  Mr.  Hindu  at 
the  request  of  the  Society's  Conndl ;  and 
to^  the  members  it  appeared  highly 
gnUifying  to  behold  the  same  gentleman, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  their  meet- 
ings *M  -a  former  period,  ccmie  forward 
from*  amidst  of  other  engrossing  avoca- 
tions, as  the  unwearied  promoter  of  n»- 
tnial  science.  In  the  course  of  the  re- 
marks which  the  address  elicited.  Dr. 
Dmmmond,  the  president  of  the  society, 
mentioned  that  he  had  long  conceived 
that  a  popular  course  of  lectures,  illus- 
trative of  the  liMts  adduced  in  Paley's 
Natoral  Theology,  would  be  desirable; 
and  tbat  he  mtgfat,  perhaps,  take  occa- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  present  winter, 
to  deMver  a  conrse  of  about  forty  leo- 
loree  on  those  parts  of  the  animal*  struc- 
ture and  economy  alluded  to  in  that  work. 


The  following  donations  were  presented : 
*«A  fine  specimen  of  a  Tertical  section 
of  an  ^orthoceratite,  from  Castie  Espie 
quarry,  by  James  Birch  CKlmour,  Esq.* 
Maxwell's  Court,  near  Comber ;  a  num- 
ber of  native  insects,  which  are  now  in 
course  .of  scientific  arrangement  in  tha 
Museum,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofBelliBst,byMr.  A.  H.  Halliday,  Dr. 
Templeton,  Mr.  G.  C.  Hyndman,  and 
Mr.  R.  Patterson ;  a  flying  fish,  and  the 
jaws  of  a  shark,  taken  on  the  passage 
from  New  Orleans  to  Belfast,  presented 
by  Mr  James  Vance;  two  alligators, 
both  of  which  were  living  when  received, 
finom  William  Vance,  Esq.  New  Or- 
leans ;  the  one  which  still  survives,  was 
exhibited,  and  appears  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length;  a  guana,  small 
stuffed  sharic,  a  fine  fan  coral,  and  soma 
shells,  presented  by  Dr.  Archer,  of  Liver-, 
pool.  Above  one  hundred  members  and 
visitors  were  present  on  this  interesting 
occasion.  It  was  announced  that  the  new 
subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  since 
the  1st  of  October,  amounted  to  36/1 15«., 
and  that  a  considerable  augmentation  was 
expected,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Mu- 
seum for  public  exhibition,  which  will  be 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  first  private  meeting  of  the 
Sodetywas  fixed  for  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  6th  November,  when  Mr.  E. 
Getty  read  a  paper  on  the  varieties  of  grain 
lately  under  cultivation  in  the  Belfast 
Botanic  Garden.  We  understand  that 
apaner  was  also  read  by  Dr.  H.  Purdon« 
on  tke  31st  November. 


THB  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN   ACADBMT. 


At  ft  General  Annual  Meeting,  held 
at  thfiir  Hoaae,  Lower  Abbey-elreet,  on 
the  I8th  day  of  October,  1832,  the  fol- 
lowing offieare,  &6.  were  elected :— - 

PEB8I0BNT— Martin  Cregan,  Esq.^ 
Profeeeor  of  Painting,  and  Truetee,  in 
the  room  of  William  Cuming,  Esq.,  who 
resumed. 

Secektaey — George  Papwortb,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Architecture,  and  Trustee. 

Keeper — Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  Esq. 
Professor  of  Perspective. 

TBBABUBBB^^John  G.  Mulvany,  Esq. 

LiBaAEiAN— -George  Petrie,  Esq., 
M.RI,A« 


CoDNCiL— Geoige  Papworth,  Esq., 
Robert  L.  West,  Esq.,  John  G.  Mul- 
vanj,  Esq.  Joseph  P<^cock,  Esq. 

AuBrroRS'— Gaoige  Petrie,  Esq.,  and 
Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  Esq, 

HoDgfi  CoMMiTTRB^Tbomas  Kirk* 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Sculpture,  and  Trua- 
tee,  George  Papworth,  Esq.,  Thomas 
J«  Mulvany,  Esq. 

VisiTEBB — Samuel  Lover,  Esq.,  Ro- 
Iwrt  L.  West,  Esq.,  Thonws  Kirk,  Esq., 
Geoige  Petrie,  Esq. 

AssociATES^-T.  Bridgeford  and  Ma^ 
thew  Kendrick. 
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We  ftnnoiince  with  feelings  of  sincere 
pleasure,  the  success  of  our  higfalj-gifted 
lellow-countrymao,  Mr.  Geoige  Petrie» 
in  having  obtained  the  first  prize,  a  gold 
medal  and  fifty  guineas,  presented  br  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  the  best  Essay 
iipon  the  orig^  and  use  of  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland.  We  trust  Mr.  Pe- 
trie  may  be  induced  to  submit  speedily  to 
the  public,  the  results  of  his  judgment 


and  experience  upon  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topics  connected  with  Irish  an* 
tiquiUes ;  enhanced,  as  they  will  be,  of 
course,  by  beautiful  and  accurate  illustra- 
tions, for  which  Mr.  Petrie*s  well  known 
and  deservedly  appreciated  taste  and  abi- 
lity have  long  since  ranked  him  among 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  th« 
Fine  Arts^ 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY    OF    IRELAND. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  members 
and  nriends  of  thumost  interesting' 
and  useful  Society,  was  held  on  the 
19th  of  November  last,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  plans  of  vanous  im- 
provements proposed  to  be  made  at  the 
Gardens,  in  the  Phoenix-park,  and  other 
matters  relative  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report : — 

.  The  Treasurer  has  received  since 
the  first  general  meeting  to  1st  Nov. 
1882— 

For  subscriptions,    »^     £508    5    0 
Admissions  from  1st  Sept 

to  1st  Nov.  1833,     ^    912    8  10 


£1,420  13  10 
Entire  expense  since  com- 
mencement,      .^        1,331     9    9 


Balance   in     Treasurer's 

hands,  £89    4     1 

The  visiton  who  paid  for  adninioii 
at  the  garden  during  the  above  period 
amounted  to  36,497  persons. 

There  is  a  bmlding  fund  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Cusack,  the  produce  of  a  sepe- 
rate  subscription,  amounting  to  £44. 
Some  of  the  members  of  your  Society 
are  disposed  to  lend  smns  of  money  to 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for 
the  purpose  of  erectinff  buildings  re- 
quired lor  the  animals,  mt  which  inte- 
rest, at  4  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid,  until 
the  principal  is  discharged.  On  this 
arrangement  your  opinion  is  requested. 


We  have  voted  Mr.  Dedmus  Burton 
£75  fbr  laying  out  a  plan  of  your  gar- 
den, and  he  very  liberally  became  a  life 
subscriber.  He  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  sucn  constructions, 
as  you  require. 

LIST  OP  ANIMIALS  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 

Quadrupeds. — Two  Wapeti  Deer; 
one  Nylffhau  ;  fbur  large  Zebus  ;  two 
small  Zebus  ;  one  Samb^r  Deer  ;  one 
Peccary ;  one  wild  Boar  ;  one  Bear  ; 
two  Foxes ;  one  Otter  ;  one  Badger ; 
one  Hyena ;  one  Coatimundi ;  one 
Aguati ;  one  Lemur ;  one  Ichneumon  ; 
two  Squirrels  ;  one  Ca4)e  Sheep  ;  two 
Racoons;  one  Wolf;  two  Kussian 
Rabbits  ;  one  Boar  Hound  ;  two  green 
Monkies ;  one  Bonnet  Monkey ;  one 
rib  nosed  Monkey ;  one  Spider  Mon- 
key ;  one  black  Monkey ;  one  An^la 
Cat ;  one  Seal ;  eight  small  Monkies  ; 
seven  small  Tortoises  ;  two  laige  ditto. 

Birds. — Two  Ostriches;  two  Emus; 
two  Land  Eagles;  two  sea  Eagles; 
two  African  Cranes;  three  Golden 
Pheasants  (one  hen) ;  two  Silver  Phea- 
sants ;  one  common  Pheasant ;  Six 
Owls ;  one  red  legged  Partridge ;  sir 
common  Partridge ;  five  Canuia  and 
Poland  Geese;  three  Wild  Ducks; 
three  Muscovy  Ducks ;  three  Peacocks ; 
two  Bantam  Fowl ;  four  Gulls ;  one 
Barnacle  ;  one  Pelican  ;  two  Macaws  ; 
one  Cockatoo  ;  three  Parroquetts  ;  ^ye 
Parrots  ;  three  African  Doves;  one 
Jay ;  two  Kestrils  ;  one  Kite ;  two 
Hawks ;  one  Curassow. 
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The  Dublin  University  Calendar 
for  18:)d»  1  Vol.  small  8vo.  Dublin; 
— Wm.  Curry,  Jim.  &  Co.  aud 
MiLLiKEN  &  Son. 
We  confess  that  we  sat  down  to  the 
perotftl  of  the  Dublm  University  Ca- 
lendar, with  minds  not  sufficiently  un- 
biassed, to  enable  us  to  speak  impar- 
tially of  its  merits.  We  had  long  looked 
iji  vain  for  such  a  record  of  our  Univer- 
-sity,  which  should  fully  develope  its  che- 
quered and  instructive  history,  and 
present  us  wit  h  tangible  information  on 
a  thousand  points  of  interest,  connected 
with  a  place  so  endeared  to  us  bv  as- 
sociation, and  possessing  such  daims 
on  our  respect  and  gratitude.  We  had 
learned,  besides,  somewhat  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  advancement,  aud  we  felt 
we  might  rely  much  on  the  powers  of 
the  learned  gentleman  from  whose  pen 
it  proceeds,  while  we  could  not  bat  ad- 
mire the  laborious  and  determined 
course  he  pursued,  in  draining  every 
source  of  necessary  information,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 

With  such  grounds  of  prejudice,  we 
repeat,  that  we  took  up  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  and  yet  we  thmk  we  shall  but 
echo  general  opinion  in  saying,  that 
when  we  sougnt  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  origin,  the  annab  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  University,  our  desires 
have  been  abundantly  answered,  and 
whatsoever  hopes  we  naturally  enter- 
tained, from  our  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Todd's  ability,  discretion,  and  research, 
have  been  as  full^  realised. 

Than  the  **  Historical  Introduction' 
to  the  University  Calendar,  we  have 
never  met  sixty  pages  filled  with  more 
useful  and  entertaining  information : 
Antiquarian  lore,  cautious  enquiry  after 
facts  aud  dates,  and  an  accurate  exa- 
mination of  important  MSS,  afford 
strong  evidence  uf  the  author's  unwea- 
ried assiduity,  aud  cannot  &il  to  eu- 
VoL.  I. 


gage  the  reader's  attention,  as  well  by 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  style,  as 
the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  its  detail. 
Commencing  with  the  golden  age  of 
Ireland,  when  she  was  looked  up  to  by 
other  nations  as  a  model  of  learning 
and  piety.  Mr.  Todd  gives  us  a  cur- 
sory, but  distinct  view  of  the  ancient 
extent  and  flourishing  of  national  em- 
dition-— of  its  decay  and  disappearance, 
and,  subsecjuently,  of  its  progresive  re- 
vival— until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
found  enshrined  in  the  Institution  of 
which  he  has  proved  himself  a  qo  less 
useful  than  intelligent  member.  Each 
part  of  this  sketch  brings  with  it  cUums 
on  our  consideraUon — the  first,  for  the 
view  it  affords  of  the  primirive  national 
character  and  pursuits,  when  the  pre- 
sent haunts  of  violence  and  superstition 
were  the  favourite  retreats  of  religious 
and  scientific  seclusion  ;  the  next,  for 
its  develope  ment  of  the  state  that  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  interest  it  lends  to  the 
early  efforts  of  the  University,  at  per- 
manent iudependence  ;  the  conclusion, 
for  an  accurate  and  graphic  record  of 
the  ultimate  success  they  gradually  at- 
tained. 

So  much  we  can  say,  w^ith  sincerity, 
for  the  historical  introduction  to  the 
Calendar.  The  remainder  of  the  vo- 
lume refers  only  to  the  details  of  Col- 
lege discipline,  and  the  minor  facts  c  f 
its  annals,  such  as  its  institutions,  and 
their  origin,  its  occupants,  and  the 
names  of  all  in  any  way  distinguished, 
which  will  be  found  of  deep  importance 
to  the  student ;  and,  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  must  secure  to  the  University,  with 
any  who  peruse  them  and  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  merits,  a  very  high 
place  in  their  admiration  and  respect. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Todd's 
book  calculated  to  disabuse  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  Institution,  whence  it 
emanates  of  many  unfavourable  and  pn  - 
vailing  prejudices,  and  this  object  ^'e 
deem  especially  desirable.  One  we  shall 
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briefly  instance :  There  has  been  no  re- 
proach 80  frequentljr  or  strongly  ur^ed 
against  the  Irish  University,  as  that  of  its 
members  having  hitherto  taken  butlit^ 
tie  share  in  advancing,  by  personal  ex- 
ertions, the  literature  of  the  day.  **Si-  . 
lent  Sister^  is  a  common  appellative, 
and  one  which,  in  the  mouths  of  cavil- 
lers, is  ever  supposed  sufficient  to  coun- 
ter-balance the  evident  merits  of  our 
Collie,  or  even  efface  them  altogether. 
Now,  the  simple  and  undeniable  facts 
of  the  necessary  diflieulties  and  disad- 
vantages of  publication  in  Ireland,  and 
that  many  of  the  leading  works,  which 
emanate  from  the  Ei^ish  press,  are 
often  either  conducted  by,  or  altogether 
the  production  of  the  foster  children  of 
Alma  Mater,  will  remove  the  imputa- 
tion at  once  from  those  who  but  so- 
journ for  a  while  within  her  walls,  and 
throw  it  altogether  upon  the  residents, 
who  have  a  nxed  connection  in  the  es- 
tablishment. 

Let  then  any  unprejudiced  person, 
having  carefully  examined  this  rea^ 
sonable  view  of  the  subject,  which 
will  certainly  lead  to  its  adoption,  apply 
to  the  Dubkn  University  Calendar  for 
the  nature  and  duties  of  a  fellowship, 
and  then  sar,  dispassionately,  whether 
a  junior  Fellow  has  time  to  give  his  at- 
tention to  literature  unconnected  with 
his  profession,  averaging,  as  we  do,  the 
number  of  students  at  eighteen  hundred, . 
and  his  own  pupils  at  one-eighteenth  of 
that  aggregate ;  or  if  it  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  Senior  Fellow,  himself 
fulfilling  duties  of  ia^)ortance,  being 
occupied  continually  with  the  arduous 
task  of  arranging  and  regulating  the 
academic  government,  could  possibly 
make  the  brief  leisure  he  ei^joys  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  so  unuirly  re- 
quired. 

Again,  let  any  one  examine  the  si- 
milar records  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  so  boasted  of  for 
their  literary  renown  bv  these  cavillers 
at  our  own,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
number  of  dignitaries  in  either,  at  any 
time,  will  exceed  the  entire  number  of 
those  in  ours  since  its  foundation.  We 
find,  by  reference  to  the  Calendar,  that 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, a  period  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  there  have  been  only  four 
hundred  and  sixty  Fellows.  Now,  the 
number  of  Fellows  and  ex-Fellows,  in 
connexion  with  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  are  almost  as 
manj^  at  present  as  the  whole  number 


in  x>ur  College  since  its  original  foun- 
dation, and  that  there  is  literally  not 
one  amongst  them  whose  greatest  com- 
puUory  occupations  will  equal  those  of 
ours,  whose  hands  are  the  emptiest. 

We  would  fearlessly  appeal  to  the 
issue  of  such  an  investigation  of  this 
subject,  or  rather  proudly  anticipate 
the  awardment  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion, that  so  many  high  and  renowned 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  long  list 
of  our  dignitaries,  as  will  appear  in  the 

f)ages  of  the  University  Calendar.  A 
etter  of  the  famous  Archbishop  Usher 
to  Dr.  Challoner,  quoted  by  Mr.  Todd, 
(p.  39-40,)  will  prove  that  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  this  subject  was  even  in 
his  early  time  thrown  into  a  powerful 
light  ;  nor  will  the  fact  of  six  being 
ctbout  the  number  of  Fellows  at  that 
period,  although  they  now  amount  to 
twenty-six,  at  all  invalidate  our  argu- 
ment, when  we  remember  the  far  more 
than  proportionable  increase  of  the 
number  of  students  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  duties  attendant  thereon. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  the  Dublin 
University,  in  which  he  holds  such  a 
distinguished  rank,  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Todd  for  the  vindication  and  apo- 
logy he  has  best  offered  for  her  in  the 
unvarnished  detail  of  the  facts  of  her 
Institution  and  history,  while  we  are 
pleased  to  discover  that  he  is  not  the 
only  person  connected  with  Trinity 
College,  who,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, is  just  now  canvassing  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public  in  print. 

The  University  Calendar,  we  feel, 
we  miy  safely  recommend  to  the  An- 
tiquarian for  its  research — ^to  the  His- 
torian for  its  accuracy — to  the  Student 
for  its  discipline,  and  a  fkithful  record 
of  all  prizes  and  honors — ^the  latest  ex- 
amination for  the  most  important  of  the 
latter,  being  fully  and  accurately  de- 
tailed— and  to  all,  generally,  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  scene  of  youthful  compe- 
tition and  instruction,  and  of  their  own 
earlv  probation  and  ambition. 

VVe  most  warmly  recommend  this 
work  to  all  who  seek  for  information  on 
a  subject  connected  with  the  best  inte- 
rests of  society,  and  feel  highly  grati- 
fied at  such  an  authentic  document  is- 
suing from  the  press  at  the  present 
period — by  appealing  to  which  the  ca- 
vib  of  the  ignorant  declaimer  may  at 
once  be  decidedly  refbted,  and  the 
friends  of  the  establishment  supplied 
with  conclusive  arguments  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  DublinUnivewity. 
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HumboltV  Taav^ls,  by  W.  Maq^U 
vrav.     Being    Volume    10  of  the 
Edmbnrgh  Cabinet  Library.    Oliver 
and  Boyd,  Edioburgb,  l^&2. 
We  have  never  had  a  problem  of 
more  difficult  solution  cmanected  with 
the  human  mind,  than  that  afforded  by 
the  character  of  Baron  Voc  Humboldt; 
how  it  was  possible  that  qualities  hard- 
ly ever  coexistent  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual could  be  all  united  in  this  one 
{>er8on«  has  been  a  subject  of  astonisb- 
ment  and  wonder  to  us  since  we  first 
remember  to  have  read  any    of  his 
works.     How  the  disposition  and  men- 
tal powers  of  a  philosopher,  worthy  of 
the  highest  rank  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  and  physical  sci*- 
«nce,  possessinsT  extended  knowledge 
of  Geology,    Mine^logy,    Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  could  be  united 
with  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Poli- 
tical Economy  and  Statistical  research, 
has  been  to  ois  an  almost  inexplicable 
fact,  the  more  so,  as  these  acquirements 
are  generally  the  results  of  a  life  of  re- 
tirement, and  the  studies  requisite  for 
them,  almost  universally  productive  of 
settled  and  sedentary  habits  -;  and  yet, 
such  is  Humboldt  ;    with  the  mental 
powers  and  knowledge  of  Cuvier  or 
Browne,   are  united  the  enterprising 
spirit   and    untiring    perseverance    of 
Clapperton  or  Parry,  and  long  would 
the  general  reader  have  remained  ig- 
norant of  such  a  man,  had  not  the 
compiler  of  the  work  before  us  possess- 
ed the  industry  and  perseverance  to 
wade  through    his    voluminous    and 
laboured  works,  and  to  select  such  por- 
tions as  are  sufficient  to  grive  an  ade- 
quate, and,  at  the  same  time,  popular 
idea    of    them  ;      connecting     these 
extracts  by  such  judicious  reiuirks  or 
comments,  as  make  the  book  valuable 
both  to  the  general  and  scientific  reader ; 
to  the  latter  of  whom  it  will  be  of  infi- 
nite service,  as  a  book  of  reference, 
many  preferring  uncertainty  to  the  la- 
bour of  consulting  the  voluminous  and 
frequently  inaccessible  tomes  of  Baron 
Hinnboldt     We  would  be  happy  if  we 
had  space  to  devote  to  it,  to  present 
several  passages  to  our  readers,  we  will 
however  extract  one  or  two,    which 
will  enable  them  to  judge  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  our  traveller 
underwent  during  his  researches,  and 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  cou- 
rage requisite  for  the  task  : 

"  Bushes  of  sauso  {Hermesia  casta- 
neifoUa)  formed  along  the  margins  a 


Jiind  of  hedge  about  four  feet  high,  in 
which  the  jaguars,  tapirs,  and  peccaries, 
had  made  openings  for  the  purpose  of 
drinkinff ;  and  as  these  animals  mam» 
fest  little  fear  at  the  approach  of  a 
boat,  the  travellers  had  the  pleasure  of 
viewing  them  as  they  walked  slowly 
along  uie  shore,  until  they  disappeared 
in  the  forest.  When  the  sauso-hedge 
was  at  a  distance  from  the  current, 
crocodiles  were  often  seen  in  parties  of 
eight  or  ten,  stretched  out  on  tne  strand 
motionless,  and  with  their  jaws  opened 
at  right  angled.  These  monstrous  rep- 
tiles were  so  numerous,  that  througn- 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  river  there 
usually  five  or  six  in  view,  although 
the  waters  had  scarcely  begun  to  rise, 
and  hundreds  were  still  buried  in  the 
mud  of  the  savannahs.  A  dead  indi- 
vidual which  they  found  vras  17  feet  9 
inches  long,  and  another,  a  male,  was 
more  than  23.  This  species  is  not  a 
cayman  or  alligator,  but  a  real  croco- 
dile, with  feet  denftated  on  the  outer 
edge  like  that  of  the  Nile.  The  In- 
dians informed  them,  that  scarcely  a 
year  passes  at  San  Fernando  without 
two  or  three  persons  being  drowned  by 
them,  and  related  the  history  of  a 
young  girl  of  Urituco  who,  by  singular 
presence  of  mind,  made  her  escape 
from  one.  Finding  herself  seised  and 
carried  into  the  water,  she  felt  for  the 
eyes  of  the  animal,  and  trust  her  fin- 
gers into  them  ;  when  the  crocodile 
let  her  loose,  after  biting  off  the  lower 
part  of  her  left  arm.  Notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  she  lost, 
she  was  still  able  to  reach  the  shore  by 
swimming  with  the  right  hand.'* 

The  following  account  is  given  in 
p.  200,  than  which  nothing  can  more 
strongly  exhibit  the  miseries  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoko  and 
its  tributary  streams  are  exposed  to  from 
the  innumerable  noxious  and  dangerous 
reptiles  with  which  thecountry  abounds : 

•*  In  the  niffht  thev  forded  the  Rio 
Urituco,  which  is  filled  with  croco- 
diles remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  al- 
though those  of  the  Ria  Tisnao  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  not  at  all  dangerous. 
They  were  shown  a  hut  or  shed,  in 
which  a  singular  scene  had  been  wit- 
nessed by  their  host  of  Calabozo,  who, 
having  slept  in  it  upon  a  bench  covered 
with  leather,  was  awakened  early  in 
the  morning  by  a  violent  shaking,  ac- 
companied with  a  horrible  noise. 
Presently  an  alligator  two  or  three  teet 
long  Usued  fro^gijn^«^rvt!}tte(^ft»'* 
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darted  at  a  dog  lying  on  the  threshold, 
but  missing  him  ran  toward  the  river. 
When  the  spot  where  the  bench  stood 
was  examined,  the  dried  mud  was 
found  turned  up  to  a  considerable 
debth,  where  the  alligator  had  lain  in 
its  state  of  torpidity  or  summer  sleep. 
The  hut  being  situated  on  the  edge  of 
a  pool,  and  inundated  during  part  of 
the  year,  the  animal  had  no  doubt  en- 
tered at  that  period  and  concealed  itself 
in  the  mire.  The  Indians  often  find 
enormous  boas,  or  water-serpents,  in 
the  same  lethaigic  state." 

*<  Humboldt  relates  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  stay  at  Angostura,  an  In- 
dian from  the  island  of  Margarita  hav- 
ing gone  to  anchor  his  canoe  in  a  cove 
where  there  were  not  three  feet  of 
water,  a  very  fierce  crocodile  that  fre- 
quented the  spot  seized  him  by  the  leg 
and  carried  him  off*.  With  astonishing 
courage  he  searched  for  a  knife  in  his 
pocket,  but  not  finding  it,  thrust  his 
fingers  into  the  animal*s  eyes.  The 
monster,  hpwever,  did  not  let  go  his 
hold,  but  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and,  ader  drowning  his  victim, 
came  to  the  surface  and  dragged  the 
body  to  an  island. 

"  The  number  of  individuals  who 
perish  annually  in  this  manner  is  very 
great,  especially  in  villages  where  the 
neighbouring  grounds  are  inundated. 
The  same  crocodiles  remsun  long  in  the 
same  places,  and  become  more  daring 
from  year  to  year,  especially,  as  the 
Indians  assert,  if  they  have  once  tasted 
human  flesh.  They  are  not  easily 
killed,  as  their  skin  is  impenetrable, 
the  throat  and  the  space  beneath  the 
shoulder  being  the  only  parts  where  a 
ball  or  spear  can  enter.  The  natives 
catch  them  with  large  iron  hooks  baited 
with  meat,  and  attached  to  a  chain 
fastened  to  a  tree,  Ailer  the  animal 
lias  struggled  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  attack  it  with  lances."  p.  286. 

The  above  extracts  will  give  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  most  interesting  book,  which  we 
recommend  most  warmly  to  their  no- 
tice.   

Alphabet  of  Botany  for  the  Use 

OF  Beginners,  by  James   Rennie, 

M.A.  London  ;    William  Orr,  Pa- 

teruoster-row,  1833. 
A  Conspectus  of  Butterflies  and 

Moths  found  in  Britain,  dov  do. 
We  have   no   hesitation  in   asserting 
that  Mr.  Rennie  has  most  ably  supplied 


by  his  Scientific  Alphab<^,  the  wants 
so  long  felt  by  the  student,  of  a 
series  of  popular  and  clearly  intel- 
ligible analyses  of  the  subjects  whose 
names  are  stated  in  his  catalogue. — 
Judginff  from  the  two  little  volumes 
which  have  already  appeared,  we  may 
speak  with  confidence  of  a  similar  suc- 
cess being  deservedly  ensured  to  those 
which  are  soon  to  follow,  and  which, 
from  the  ingenuity  and  tact  which  Mr. 
Rennie  has  already  evinced  in  his  com- 
bination of  simplicity  with  accuracy, 
and  amusement  with  instruction,  cannot 
fdil  to  be  equally  attractive  as  the  for- 
mer, even  to  those  whose  inclinations 
or  pursuits  will  not  admit  of  a  deeper, 
or  more  extended  research  in  these 
most  interesting  and  delightfiil  branches 
of  natural  knowledge. 

In  his  plan  of  the  publication  pre- 
fixed to  tne  Alphabet  of  Botany,  Mr. 
Rennie  makes  a  most  excellent  obser- 
vation upon  a  defect,  but  too  palpable, 
in  the  treatises  which  formed  part  of 
the  Library  of  Usel'ul  Knowledge : — 
They  are  positively  unintelligible  to 
ordinary  readers,  owins^  to  a  mistake 
but  too  apt  to  prevail  among  those, 
who,  being  themselves  complete  mas- 
ters of  a  subject,  forget  to  supply  the 
data,  or  the  first  principles  of  their 
theories,  without  wnich  it  is  extremely 
difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  begin- 
ner to  attempt  making  any  progress. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Mr. 
Rennie,  M'ho,  by  the  very  conciseness 
and  completeness  of  his  arrangement, 
has  given  sufficient  proof  of  his  own 
ability,  without  confounding  or  dis- 
heartening the  efforts  of  the  tyro.  In 
his  preface  to  the  *  Conspectus*  there 
are  some  very  entertaining  remarks 
upon  the  ridiculous  obscurity  of  what 
have  been  hitherto  miscalled*  Scientific' 
appellatives,  and  wiiich,  as  Mr.  Rennie 
aptly  observes,  are  a  **  uniform  tissue  of 
pedantic  barbarisms,  not  for  the  diffu- 
sion, but  the  concealment  of  know- 
ledge ;**  for  example, /2tMH>itf  and  luteous 
for  yellow,  griseous  lor  grey,  ochraceous 
Jiacous,  meaning,  as  Mr.  Rennie  con- 
jectures, a  diukv  bvff,  &c.  After  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  *  Alphabet'  and 
*  Conspectus,'  we  feel  that  we  should 
be  gmlty  of  an  injustice  both  to  the 
public,  and  the  author,  if  we  were  not 
to  ejtpress  ourselves  highly  gratified  ; 
there  being,  so  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  decide,  no  possible  objection  to  the 
style  and  classification  of  the  contents. 
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wUh  wbieh  the  neat  and  convenient 
size  of  these  useful  manuais  are  in  per^ 
feet  conformity.  We  trust  most  sin- 
cerely that  the  g^eral  opinion  shall  be 
found  to  coincide  with  our  own,  and 
that  Mr.  Rennie  may  receive  in  his 
progress,  the  ample  encouragement  to 
which   his  efforts  are  unquestionably 

entitled.  

Family    Library,    No.    36.      Six 
Months  in  the  West  Ii<rDiE8,  in 
1825,  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    Third  Edition  with  ad- 
ditions.    London,  J.  Murray.  1832: 
Every   number  of   the    Family    Li- 
brary, as  it  appears,  confirms  us  in  the 
expectations  which  we  had   formed, 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  work,  of 
its  inevitable  success.     To  render  the 
literature  of  the  day  attainable  by  those 
whose  means  were  not  proportioned  to 
their  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  its  very 
design  was  praiseworthy,  and,  we  are 

Spy  to  be  enabled  to  add,  has  won 
mited  sqiplause  in  the  course  of  its 
execution.  The  subject  of  our  present 
notice  is  the  third  edition  of  No.  36, 
to  which  we  may  address  the  somewhat 
commonplace,  but  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  most  justly  applicable  compli- 
ment, that  it  is  fiilly  equal  to  any  ot  its 
predecessors.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
nappy,  and  rather  light  and  humorous 
style,  containing  but  few  pages  which 
are  not  enlightened  and  enlivened  by 
some  sparkling  effusions  of  a  ready  and 
agreeable  wit  We  regret  that  our  li- 
mits prevent  our  giving  any  extracts 
from  this  most  entertaining  volume, 
should  our  readers  however,  desire  a 
single  specimen,  whereby  they  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  at  once  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  our  remarks, 
we  would  refer  them  to  the  '  Crossing 
the  Tropic,'  page  31. 

Republic  of  Letters.  Edited  by 
H.  Whitclaw,  Editor  of  the  Casquet. 
Glasgow  ;  Blackie  and  Son,  1833. 
These  elegant  volumes,  of  which  the 
fourth  and  concluding  one  has  been  just 
published,  contain  a  selection  of  the 
most  popular  fugitive  pieces,  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
leading  periodicals,  and  to  which  a  more 
permanent  and  enduring  fame  is  given 
oy  their  being  embodied  in  a  work 
which  should  rorm  part  of  the  library  of 
every  lover  of  the  lighter  tales  of  fic- 
tion.    We  are  proud  to  see  among  the 


articles  selected  as  worthy  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  country, 
several  originally  published  in  that  de- 
funct and  much-to-be-lamented  (as  the 
E.  M,  P.  would  say,)  periodical,  the 
Dublin  Literary  Gazettee,  and  among 
these,  some  by  the  talented  author  of 
**  TraiU  and  Stories." 

We  sincerely  recommend  these  vo- 
lumes to  the  attention  of  all  the  lovers 
of  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and 
feel  assured  that  the  attractive  nature 
of  their  contents,  conjoined  with  their 
moderate  price,  will  obtain  for  them  an 
extensive  sale  and  a  &voured  position 
in  the  book-case  or  on  the  table  of  every 
one  who  seeks  to  pass  a  >'acant  hour  in 
the  most  delightftil  of  all  i)ccupations. 

Essay  on  Mineral  and  Thermal 
Springs.  By  Dr.  Gairdner. 
For  the  present  we  can  merely  notice 
this  book  as  a  learned  and  ingenious 
essay  on  a  subject  most  interesting  to 
th*>  Chemist  and  Geologist,  as  we  in- 
tend to  devote  a  separate  article  to  this 
subject  in  a  future  number,  when  we 
will  be  able  to  enter  more  fully  into 
this  able  essay  on  a  topic  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  problems  of  the  Geog- 
nostic  Structure  and  Physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Globe.  We  most  strongly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  sci- 
entific friends. 

Illustrations  op  Political  Eco- 
nomy, No.  9,  Ireland  ;  a  Tale  by 
Hariet  Martineau.  London,  C.  Fox, 
1832. 
Hariet  Martineau  has  again  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  in  a  ninth 
number  of  Illustrations  of  Political 
Economy.  It  was  our  original  pur- 
pose to  enter  fully  into  the  details  of 
this  and  some  other  of  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  tracts,  but  a  press  of  more  im- 
portant matter  obliges  us  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  content  ourselves  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  work  before  us.  At  some 
future  period — perhaps  on  the  appear- 
ance of  her  promised  **  Investigation 
of  the  long  subsisting  causes  of  Irish 
distress" — we  may  make  some  atone- 
ment for  our  present  neglect.  Having 
discussed  the  injuries  inflicted  on  Ire- 
land by  a  gradation  of  landlords,  and 
partnership  transactions.  Miss  Marti- 
neau favours  us  with  her  views  on  the 
introduction  of  Poor  Laws  into  this 
country,  and  on  the  effects  of  abscu- 
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teeism.     Her  TeasoniAgs  are  so  m* 

?enioti9^  that  we  coidd,  with  Dr. 
ohnson,  almost  wish  them  conclusive* 
Hie  last  subject  treated  of,  is  that  of 
tithes ;  aud  in  this  place  we  have  the 
common-place  objections, — ^viz.,  the 
hardships  of  the  peasantry  supporting 
a  heterodox  cleigy,  and  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  church  from  which 
they  receive  no  advantage  in  return. 

We  cannot  forbear  quotins^  one  or 
two  sentences  of  the  book  itself  on  this 
head  :  **  The  incumbent  of  the  parish 
is  induced  even  to  give  up  hb  tithes, 
retrench  his  expences,  and,  along  with 
his  £aunily,  Hve  with  the  utmost  fni- 
gaiiiy*  The  construction  put  upon  such 
generosity  wc  thus  become  acquainted 
with :  **  When  reminded  that  the  re- 
missiott  was  an  act  of  free  grace  on  Mr. 
Orme's  part,  they  replied,  *  Thank  him 
for  nothing ;  he  would  never  have  got 
another  pound  of  tithe  in  this  parish, 
us  he  probably  knows.  He  gives  up 
only  wnat  he  could  not  touch." 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
her  reasoning,  we  will  be  excused  for 


remarking  that  the  agitatiod  of  such  a 
subject,  more  particularly  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture,  b  strangely  at  vanance 
with  the  professed  object  of  a  person 
who  wishes  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  country,  by  reconciling  the  con- 
flicting parties*  whose  divisions  now 
distract  It 

The  hero  of  the  story,  whose  achieve- 
ments form  the  premises  from  whence 
the  above  eonclnsions  hav«  been  de- 
duced, is  an  humble  labourer,  who,  on 
being  ejected  from  his  holding,  becomes 
a  WhHoboy  •  commits,  in  company 
with  his  fellow  maurauders,  crimes  most 
unheard  of;  hangs  out  false  lights  to 
seaward  on  tempestuous  nights,  &c.; 
whose  wife  is  transported  for  writing 
threatening  notices,  and  who  escapes 
justice  himself,  for  the  purpose,  we 
suppose,  of  adorning  Miss  Martineau*s 
next  work  on  the  improvement  of  Ire- 
land. Her  concluding  words  are— 
**  Dan  shall  henceforth  be  heard  of,  not 
seen,  by  the  victims  of  his  virulence. 
He  who  was  once  the  pride,  is  now  the 
scourge  of  the  Glen  or  Echoes." 
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We  b€^  to  acquunt  pur  Con'trilfiitony  that  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
sfife  kaeping  of  any  short  articles,  either  in  prose  or  Verse,'  which  may  be  con- 
sidered linsniled  for  msertion  in.our  Magazine. 


Tyro. 

.  There 
predude 
however; 


Libertas,  .Roaticos,.  and  J.  C'  B.'  are'  inadmisfiible^ 

are  one  or  two  pisrsonatities  in  the  article  of  <'' Academictis,**  which' 
our  taking  advantage  bf  it  as  we  coiild  have  wished.,  ^uch  objectidns 
ard  easily  Temoved.     We  should  tdsh  to  hear  from  him '  further,  when 


his  other  occupations  may  permit. 
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A  BRIBF  DISGOVSSB  ON  GENUAL  POLITICS. 


«*  Zml  lor  the  p(ri>Ue  Mdl  b  tk/e 
duffMtarMo  •#  a  ibmi  •^hooor  and  h 
ycftenam  Mul  mmut  take  pliet  «£ 
fteanret,  pfete,  tad  aHotlMr  p>iT«te 
ftiiiiiraHoM  W]M>ew  hsbU  4«i no- 
tive  ii  an  4>pcii  f  way,  or  an  ioylofkMia 
ftir  to  maainndt  mi  pwepidoa  to  tiie 
■iJnHfied  aduMHf  wttfa  wfaUsb  va^ 
tare  and  iNtaae  banre  McMod  Mmf 
Thaw  are  the  wovdt  of  81?  Bietiaid 
48lecle,  in  a  eovtlj  dedixsalid%  (no 
Terj  lOcelf  plaee  4o  meil  wkfa  tratt^) 
yetwehMthtmtohtimU^knum^ 
piieaUe  to  aU  «mei,  bat  vMMPe 
llyto  periedtwlMnpnblicaflyia 
mearfta  be  iitt  ef  daam,  and  aeklMr 
the  applaade  of  the  aHratnde,  nor  die 
Jhror  of  the  govemnunt  ean  be  kMdted 
lor,  hf  theae  ^ihote  lenl  it  not  on  the 
aide  of  rerolntion.  Such  a  period  Ib 
the  piennt,  and  we  therdare  feel  it  to 
te  omr  dtf^to  enter  at  once  boldly 


npen  the  field  of  political  diMomon, 
Jthovh  it  if  OM  in  which  wa  ahaU  be 
ehBgiJ  lo  eonteaiplatt  a  peat  deal 
tfant  will  give  «■  no  Mtidbetiony  and  to 
nndftijrp  the  ^onbnt,  with  theoddt 
kmMdf  auiiil  «••  We  are  however, 
not  appalled  or  dlBbgartaned  s  for  we 
know  that  onr  eante  it  cood-^t  4t  one 
not  of  pally,  bnt  ei  pdncjpto  not  of 
fitttien,  but  of  JMtice.  We  do  not 
wnnt  tint  or  that  nwa  to  be  a  ifiaitter 
ofl^  Clown,  ore  leM^r hi  «be  Pa»- 
MunenL  We detire, that teligMMinunr 
h%  tetpceled,  and  upheld,  and  ittlnttl. 


*T5? 


tbegrentpoKtioal 


MMintfT  nay  not 
and  tonomtiy 


ettablithmenttof  thei 
be  ftAly  diftmbed. 
oveHhrownr-that  the  wite'and 
itelUWoraM  nMy  be  ow  l^ithtort 
and  fOTetnoft,  rather  than  the  thtlow 
conceited  and  tuibnitut  paia^tet  of  a 
hcnditfong  popniaeo,  dnwA  wl<b  reMgi»  < 
out  or  poWieal  bigotry— that  thepeo- 
«le  nay  be  taqgbi  the  ipahie  of  rational 
medonv  and  Ihe  enite  of  popnior  lieen- 
tfoutnew,  and  tluit  every  encrtiea  nty 
be  nade  lo  better  their  nM>ral  and  to^ 
elal  eonditloii.  Thete  aie  the  ol||eolt 
^  oor  political  atplmdont,  and  thote 
who  promote  thete  olijeott  are  onrpo- 
ttdoal  Aioadt,  by  whatever  name  m«f 
maybeciAod.  Weeannotbdievetluit 
them^foiity  ofthe  Biitith  nation  will 
kmg  renmin  at  ennity  with  tneh  viewa 
aa  tnete  i— wiiether  they  do  or  not,  onr 
part  it  taken,  we  had  rather  lote  eipeiy 
thing  m  ooatendingfer  then,  than  min 
every  thing  dte,  while  tiMy  were  lott. 

fUwintr  tUnt  ttated  the  pretent  ao- 
tave  aiMl  UM  altimate  ot^ectt  with  whieh 
we  ondertake  the  diientiion  of  poKtieal 
nfiatrt,  we  thall  dow  enter  keeiy  apon 
tlietaik  which  we  propote  to  anrtetvea 
In  the  pietettt  niunber,  nanely,  to  lay 
before  oor  readtn  a  brief  view  of  tM 
pifatcnt  ttate  ef  peiHiet,  and  the  prebn- 
bifitiet  lor  the  nitnre,  for  to  &r  at  we 
ean  ealoulate  vpon  them. 

The  Tory  pafty-.«hat  party  which 
aeven  yeait  ago  nmde  itt  leaden  aH  bnt 
afatohite  in  Great  Britain,  and  before 
which  itt  epponentt  oontended,  witb^ 
out  the  tUgbtett  hope  beyond  tbatoC 

n      J 
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cansiag  some  incoiiTeiiienoe  and  em^ 
banraasment  to  a  cause  which  could  not 
be  effectually  impeded.  That  party 
is  now  all  but  utterly  demoliBhed. 
None  foresaw,  seyen  yean  ago,  the 
conne  which  eyents  were  likely  to  take, 
and  very  few  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
could  belieye  that  the  long-established 
power  of  the  Tory  party  was  to  be 
sbaken  to  its  foundation ;  but  now  that 
the  ruin  has  come,  we  can  see  well 
enough  why  it  should  have  come,  and 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  not 
atate  plainly  what  we  have  too  late  dis- 
covered. The  Tory  party  fell,  because 
it  deserved  to  fall.  It  nad  long  ne- 
glected that,  without  which  in  this  free 
country  no  party  can,  or  ought  to  havCr 
a  great  and  lasting  influence,  we  mean 
the  affectionate  respect  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  rabble  or  the  brawlers  who  lead 
the  rabble,  but  we  mean  emphatically 
the  P|Sople — the  .thinking  mass,  whom 
the  Tories  took  little  pains  to  instruct, 
and  none  at  all  to  please.  There  was 
nothing  like  popularity  in  the  system 
of  their  government : — ^wrapped  up  in 
the  Ibrms  of  a  kind  of  despotic  ofiicial 
routine,  which  they  seemed  to  think 
could  never  be  seriously  questioned,  or 
.  effectually  disturbed,  they  put  away  the 
people  from  them  with  cold  repulsive- 
ness,  and  they  took  no  pains  to  make 
a  figure  before  the  nation,  such  as  might 
obUin  popular  respect,  if  n6t  affection. 
They  had  official  power,  and  were  con- 
tent with  its  poaaeasion — they  took  no 
pama  to  convince  the  people  that  they 
deserved  it  They  forgot  or  neglected 
the  system  of  PiU.  They  did  not 
seek  out  intellectual  ability,  nor  en- 
courage it  when  it  came  before  theiii. 
They  rather  treated  it  with  with  official 
auperciliouaneas.  There  were  no  able 
wnterfr--no  ffifted  orators  encooraged 
and  brought  forward  by  the  Tory  go- 
vernment ;  much  more  ready  were 
they  to  give  them  up  aa  sacriticea  to 
the  enemy,  than  to  reward  them  aa 
friends.  Men  of  ability  and  spirit, 
were  allowed  no  fiur  chance,  for  none 
but  those  who  would  become  the  han- 
gers on  of  official,  or  otherwise  highly 
influential  patronsr  were  taken  notice 
of:  nor  waa  this  disposition  shewn 
inerely  at  head  quarters,  it  waa  the 
aame  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
though  there  were,  of  oourae,  many 
eioeptiona,  yet  the  general  character 
of  the  Tory  ariatocmcy  waa  that  of  re- 


aerve  and  exdunvenesa.  They  hdd 
themselves  apart  from  the  class  which 
is  the  strength  of  the  countoy. 

It  was  not  easy  for  men  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Tones,  to  find  out  the 
error  Uiey  were  committing,  and  the 
terrific  danger  that  thejr  were  bringing 
upon  the  principles  which,  if  ftdrly  and 
judiciously  maintained,  would  never 
have  come  into  disrepute.  Men  with 
immense  power  to  reward  and  punish, 
are  seldom  told  of  their  faults,  while 
there  is  never  viranting  to  them  a  crowd 
of  flatterers,  who,  partly  from  their 
base  and  cringing  natures,  and  partly 
from  habit,  never  cease  to-  applaud 
even  Uie  most  preposterous  acts  or 
opinions  of  those,  whom  they  deem  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  please.  Thus, 
it  happened  that  the  party  made  no 
preparation  against  the  evil  day  ;  they 
had  no  notion  of  the  deep-seated  ha- 
tred that  waa  borne  them — no  aua- 
pidon  that  many  even  of  thoae  who 
pretended  to  be  their  friends,  yearned 
tor  an  opportunity  to  feed  fkt  the  an- 
cient grudffe  they  bore  them,  and  to 
exult  on  meir  cuscomfiture.  At  last 
came  the  ejpiothn,  and  revengeful  feel- 
ing against  the  Tories  had  its  fill ;  but 
there  is  much  reason  to  suppoae,  thai 
even  atill  the  Tory  leadera  perceive 
not  the  error  which  alienated  their  old 
supporters— or  at  least  that  they  do 
not  regard  their  former  conduct  aa 
erroneoua.  To  this  moment  the  Eng- 
lish Tories  do  not  dream,  aa  a  party, 
of  cultivating  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  making  thesiselyes  strong 
in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  able 
and  honest  men  of  all  conditions  in 
Ufe. 

But  if -the  Tories  were  harsh,  and 
cold,  and  unbending  to  the  great  maaa 
of  thoae  of  whom  they  might  have 
made  warm  frienda^  they  ahewed 
during  the  laat  seven  years  of  their 
power,  no  auch  atemneaa  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Whiff  faction,  or  the  plauaible 
advocatea  of  anti-conaervative  theoriea. 
Year  after  year  did  the  dexteroua  flat- 
terers of  the  Whig  party,  who  had 
found  out  at  length  the  weak  aide  of 
the  Tory  magnatea,  cigole  them  into 
conceaaions,  which  were  no  aooner  ob- 
tained than  they  were  uaed  aa  vantage 
nround  to  undermine  yet  further  the 
Tory  Btrength.  The  Whiga,  after 
having  found  the  firuiUeaaneaa  of  direct 
(mpoaition,  which  alarmed  the  pride  of 
the  Toriea,  and  put  them  i^iui  their 
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mu/Me,  chote  a  ^faent  tad  anoh  hw» 
tBccoflftil  method  of  wresting  from 
them  their  ttcendancy  :  they  affected 
to  be  almost  of  one  mind  with  the 
Toriety  who»  on  their  part,  not  to  be 
<Nit4one  in  conrte^,  could  no  longer 
think  of  rejecting  any  proposition  of 
such  civil  opponents ;  wonderful  was 
the  harmony  and  unanimitv  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  while  every 
bulwark  of  the  Tory  power  was  su{* 
fered  to  crumble  away.  His  Majesty's 
Tory  ministers,  called  the  Whin, 
with  condescending  jocularity  **Hb 
^''yesty's     opposition,**     while     the 


leadin 


ting  Whigs  lost  no  opportunity  to 
i^Mak  of  the  '*  liberality*^  and  **  en- 
hgbtened  views,"  which  distinguished 
t£e  Toiy  measures.  These  measures 
were  the  several  steps  in  which  the  old 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  she 
became  the  mighty  nation  that  she 
then  might  well  boast  herself  to  be, 
was  dther  abandoned  or  reversed. 
The  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  her 
Manufactures — for  the  protection  of 
her  trade  and  her  navigation,  were 
fiiit  allowed  to  be  overthrown,  and  the 
min  was  crowned  by  yielding  up  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  E^bushed 
Frotestant  Religion  of  the  country. 
At  last  it  came  to  this,  that  the  Tory 
government  was  spoken  of  by  its  own 
avpporters,  as  a  Tory  govermmentf  ad' 
kfg  upon  Whig  prmapldt.  This  was 
i£t  consummation,  and  the  work  was 
that  of  the  Tories  themselves — of  the 
Tories,  not  vielding  to  the  desires  of 
$he  people,  but  offending  the  people, 
in  order  to  catch  the  applause,  and 
ooadliate  the  fitvour  of  an  insidious 
faction.  These  suicidal  errors  of  the 
Tories  were,  however,  not  univeml  to 
the  party,  a  portion  of  them  saw  and 
Ml  the  fiital  mistakes  of  the  general 
body,  and  separated  themselves  from 
it  in  dis|^ttst  Unhappily,  in  their 
anger  against  those,  who  they  believed 
bad  betrayed  them,  they  did  not  per- 
ceive the  advantage  which  they  gave 
to  an  enemy  more  dangerous,  because 
more  actively  willed,  than  the  beguiled 
and  unfidthful  whigified  Tories.  They 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Whig  opposition  ; 
the  opportunity  was  given,  tor  which 
the  Whigs  had  long  laboured  and 
watched  in  vain  ;  they  rushed  in  with 
an  exulting  cry,  and  presently  avowed 
with  fienmh  mockery  their  determi- 
nation to  do  sQch  things,  as,  if  they  did 
not   establish   therasdves   in   power, 


would  eertaialy  vender  it 

for  the  Tories  to  govern  the  ooimtry ; 

fiilse  in  their  promises  of  good,  but 

fidthful  in  evil,  they  have  kept  their 

word. 

We  have  thooght  it  necessary  to  di- 
gress thus  much  upon  the  course  of 
events  which  has  led  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Tory  party,  in  order  to 
afford  a  better  understanding  of  what 
that  state  is,  to  vindicate  the  peo- 
ple at  large  in  the  alienation  wnich 
three  years  ago  they  felt  from  the  Tory 
government,  and  to  shew  all  those 
who  think  the  present  state  of  affiurs 
a  mere  temporary  eclipse  of  the  Tory 
ascendancy,  that  there  is  no  just  rea> 
son  for  such  an  opinion.  Torjism, 
and  the  machinery  of  its  power,  as  it 
existed  previously  to  November,  1880, 
are  no  more,  and  cannot  exist  u^ain 
within  our  time.  Had  the  reform 
biU  been  rejected,  it  nnrht  have  been 
possible  to  rebuild  and  renovate  the 
Tory  system  i  the  nation  might  have 
forgotten  the  errors  of  those  who  cmi- 
ducted  it,  and  have  again  nven  them 
its  confidence,  but  the  reform  act  is 
(with  regard  to  the  empire  ^erally« 
much  more  than  Ireland  individually) 
effectivdy  a  revolution  ;  the  k^^is- 
lating  aad  guiding  power  of  the  nation 
has  been  thrown  into  completely  new 
channels,  and  years  will  have  passed 
away  before  it  is  re-acHusted,  during 
which  time  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  poli- 
tical rest.  A  counter-revolution^  or 
years  of  political  strife  and  agitation 
are  the  alternatives  that  lie  before  us. 

We  are  as  yet  upon  the  threshhold 
of  the  dislocated  political  mansion,  to 
which  the  reform  act  is  the  entrance. 
We  do  not  know— 4he  nation  does  not 
know — ^the  government  itself  cannot 
calculate  what  will  be  the  course  of  the 
parliament  which  has  been  returned. 
It  is  true,  there  have  been  dassi6cap 
tions  of  the  new  members  into  Con- 
servatives, Whigs,  and  Radicals.  The 
ministerial  journals  are  full  of  triumph, 
and  those  of  the  Conservative  party 
full  of  d^pondency,  as  to  the  result  of 
the  elections,  but  beyond  the  general 
tendency  to  carry  forward  the  tide  of 
change,  which  has  cast  them  within  the 
haven  of  parliament,  no  man  can  pre^ 
diet  the  course  of  such  legblators  v^ik 
the  great  qaestiona  which  will  come 
before  then. 

All  who  have  given  even  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  English 
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diarader,  ifltist  be  aWiire  Aat  the  mast 
($r  the  tattle,  however  coW,  cireittti- 
standal  tmd  (mexcHeable  In  the  senend 
tenov  of  their  Href,  «te  «nbject  to 
•odden  feyers  of  ezdtement  upon  pnb- 
fit  nidtten.  which  wnidtt  penodicaiiy 
t^Bcttr,  ta  though  they  were  necessary 
to  cflortT  otf  the  fte^retiont  of  the  mind, 
whieh  in  More  hte  and  commiinicatiYe 
tempen  are  nerer  snffiered  to  ac^nnm* 
late.  In  tiili  state,  no  nation  und^ 
the  sun  is  more  vtolent,  more  unteel* 
Ingp,  and  more  unjust  than  the  EngHsh ; 
but  conslda^n^  their  Mneral  calm  good 
sense,  we  may  wd  compound  fbr 
these  occaAional  out4»ufsts  of  harsh 
vttteasonableniesi).  In  one  of  these  ex- 
plosionl  of  long  digest^  discontent, 
caused  by  such  n^ect  as  we  hate 
described,  the  Ignorant,  slatish,  and 
shameless  parfianrent  was  elected,  which 
Daiscd  the  refbrm  bUl.  There  can  be 
mtle  doubt,  that  John  Bull  became 
asbumedof  tMs  parilametttand  Its  mas 
■eifilliy  tb  ttkt  minister  ;-*-the  House 
of  Commons,  whidi  hi  on«  night^-^ay, 
wityn  the  sime  half-hour,  came  to 


l^feQady  opposite  decinons,  upon  prcs 
fssely  the  same  giounds.  In  order  to 
^comply  with  the  wlH  of  the  frorenf* 
ment,  Wus  not  such  aa  even  Rerormefv 
nal  %ould  bear  with  psHelioe  after 
n  Mttleiefleetion ;  and  ao  arldent  was 
the  dWhvour  Into  which  that  house 
had  Men  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
]Mbficthaftlt  was  calcaiated  bymoat 
of  the  Conaermfifes  In  England,  and 
ffBund  by  many  of  those  attached  to 
the  fforettomeBt,  that  a  great  rento^oii 
wowd  take  place  la  the  new  elections, 
and  nmt  n  great  accemiott  woiidd  b^ 
made  to  nie  GonaertatlTe  strength  lii 
the  Hoitte  of  Otmimons.  In  tills  It 
nppeaiB  that  both  parties  reckoned  er- 
toneoushr ;  and  to  the  great  astoidrfw 
ment  of  eren  die  most  experienced. 


eren  die  most  experienced, 
the  Bnclish  neonle,  who  had  been  «o 
violently  exxjted  at  the  preceding  elec^ 
Hon,  neither  recoiled  from  thehr  head- 
long IbUy  into  GonsertntiTe  caution, 
nor  went  mrwavd  Into  the  extteme  of 
raificaKsm,  as  had  been  expected.  It 
seems  that  they  were  too  obstinately 
bent  on  carrying  Into  practlca]  eibct 
the  experiment  of  the  leform  bUl,  to 
do  the  one,  and  had  too  much  con- 
fempt  lor  the  persons  who  ptit  them- 
aetves  before  nie  wofM  as  radical 
kaderi,  to  do  the  other.  Thtoughoot 
the  kingdom  they  hare  elected  mem- 
ben^  ducAy  becnMie'TO  tnoo  cobbcjooii 


%ith  the  reform  measure,  both  wrailh 
and  without  the  House  of  ParRament, 
but  chiefly  the  fotter,  at  least  in  the 
new  constituencies.  It  may  seem, 
that  this  is  Inconsistent  wHh  what  we 
have  just  said  of  the  dislkTour  Into 
which  the  reform-bill  parliament  ap- 
peared to  hare  fiJIen  with  the  countiy, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facts 
were,  or  iq^peared  to  be,  as  we  hare 
described  tnem  ;  and  we  can  only  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  inconsistency, 
upon  the  supposition,  that  howeter 
diiffusted  many  of  the  people  were 
wi&  die  shameless  semlity  of  Uie 
members  of  that  pariiament,  they  were 
more  willing  to  give  them  another 
trial  under  the  new  system,  than  to 
foil  mto  the  seemhig  contradiction  of 
giving  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  the  new  inmchiieSy  the 
first  benefit  of  dieir  exercise. 

By  the  new  constltuendes,  however, 
the  men  elected  have  been,  as  we  have 
niready  said,  those  who  had  besthrcd 
themselves  m  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods about  the  rmrm  bQI,  Mid 
who  possessed  local  hifiuence  with  a 
class  of  people  who,  until  now,  had  no 
power  of  ecnoforrfaig  any  thingbeyond 
local  retoect  and  distinction,  jlie  rich 
banker,  or  the  great  btewer,  or  the  ezv 
tennve  attorney  of  the  district,  was  a 
considerable  person  In  his  own  neia;h- 
bourhood,  and  never  thought  of  beiQg 
more— 4he  opetutton  of  the  rdbrm  a^ 
Is,  to  send  such  men,  whh  all  their  fo- 
eal  pr^dioes,  and  all  their  ignorance 
of  enlaijged  political  questionB,  intb 
pariiament,  to  deliberate  and  decide 
won  aftdft  which  they  have  Rtd^ 
efaance  of  ever  understandii^  in  their 
foH  bearings,  and  which  they  will  not, 
and  cannot  help  Viewing  with  reforence 
merefy  to  their  effort  upon  some  lo(»I 
matter,  that  has  follen  within  the  range 
of  their  experience.  If  it  be  saSd  diat^ 
after  aD,  these  are  no  worse  than  the 
crowd  of  fooBsh,  foshionable  younff 
gendemen,  the  connexions  of  borough 
patrons,  who  for  the  honor  of  the  th^r, 
and  the  agreeiMe  privilege  of  flanking 
their  own  letters,  were  brought  hrto 
parliament,  we  answer,  that  ire  fear 
diey  are,  because  these  young  genths 
men  never  pretended  to  do  more  than 
follow  the  leading  of  acble  and  experi- 
enced poRdcians,  whereas  our  provin- 
cial heroes,  ftdl  of  their  lendatorlal 
consequence,  and  eager  to  edibit  their 
parilametttaiyaApffidestotheworid  hi 
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r«  will  Ml  be  tfMMBl  WhiMMll  4ti» 

iw  aoHMtUftg  ta  Iheit  owm  wty^  «i» 
of  coufMk  ui  Mine  catei  o«l  of  lai,  do^ 
teg  Mi»elii€i^  er  at  the  leMl»  iaipe4iiig 
4liS  pvomM  of  the  pybHc  bvlneif* 

B«t  umre  are  otket  meii  of  a  ommIi 
WMM  ttaoip  Uhh  thefe*  wko  kavot 
^re  fear,  got  late  parliaaMat  ander  tlie 
new  mteB»  ia  mach  gi«ater  naaiben 
Umb  mtf  erer  did  bifor»— we  meaa 
tke  aetiTe,  eaaaiag  kaares  who  ai<e  do* 
ebons  to  sake  a  '■good  tbiag'of  tbe 
eteaatioa  they  Wve  arrited  at  by  me* 
leaded  patridtiim  t— 4radiagpoKtidaai 
wboy  by  iatrlgae  aad  iadoHry,  flatlerf 
and  lies,  bare  wngvled  tbeoiielireiiaito 
parilaicnt,  and  im  ate  tbeir  voleea 
and  their  rotet  to  proaK>te  tbeir  ewa 
eaM^inaeat  toldy.  These  are  mm 
who,  la  iMiblic  aiattefs,  hare  ao  coo- 
aoenee,  beyoad  a  keea  sense  of  what 
ia  lor  their  owa  interest  i  and  wba  are 
only  ssIb  from  toifaiip  agafaMt  their  ooa* 
«*«t.by  »,NW  fnoraaoe  apen 
the  pablic  and  gdieval  eneets  of  aay 
Bseasuie  whatever.  The  seeret  service 
BBoney,  and  all  tlie  odnor  en^doraents 
la  the  gift  of  the  ndaister.  are  the  prey 
to  wliich  these  shaip^eyed^heen^oeal* 
ed  senators  will  direct  their  attention } 
and  it  win  not  be  their  fimh  if  oovmj^ 
taondo  not  tluive  nMMPe  In  a  r^fmud 
parliasBent  than  it  ever  did  before. 

With  saeh  amteiials  as  these  aiakiag 
op,  what  U  oalW  by  the  pabMe  prnts 
at  present,  the  aiinisteffal  itiei^  of 
the  hoase  of  commons,  it  will  beeas^y 
aeen  that  the  ndnisteit  ean  have  no> 
thuw  She  aa  assured  eoaAdenee  ef  the 
Tegnlar  tnpport  of  a  body  so  consd> 
tated.  tVy  mast  make  ap  their 
BMnds- to  eontinaai  checks  and  defeats, 
or  to  ooutainal  stady  ef  tlie  temper  of 
the  an^iority,  and  pasdve  ohedieaoe  to 
its  decrees.  Tliereisalso^yetyathird 
eomse,  which  such  mlaistem  as  we  have 
now,  nwy  not  scruple  to  resort  to,r- 
that  of  overruling  the  boose  of  oom- 
mons  from  without,  by  the  ezdtemeat 
ef  popidar  daaM>r  ia  fevor  of  tevohi- 
tionary  oMasares.  Theae  is,  indeed, 
bat  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
veadinets  for  levohrtioaaiT  changes 
within,  wil  be  ^aile  enou^  even  for> 
ministerial  parposes ;  batitn  jaatpos* 
sible,  that  the  ndaistry,  thwarted  in 
sonm  of  theb  phais»  from  wUshthey 
eannot  retreat,  aasy  think  fit  to  appeal 
once  more  to  liie  ssakitadKaoas  rabble 
taiaK4lMMiQof  tfaej 


of  paiiameat,  if  not  ef  bath  I  fbrtheie 
use  aaKmg  the  membcrsof  the  ntescnt 
government,  men,  who  from  finloas  m* 
teaiper,  o»  duH,  dogged  obstinacir,  oe 
eatteme  seif^^onodt,  woald  not  hesi* 
tale  to  aige  matters  to  any  eiti  amity 
whatever,  rather  than  lose  their  oonss 
^aenoe  and  their  sakries,  as  minigleis» 
or  their  power,  as  iafiaeneeia  of  the  le* 
gislative,  and  managers  of  the  eaeen- 
live  basinem  of  tbeeoantiy. 

So  fer  as  we  can  at  present  aatieft* 
pate,  no  attempt  to  proceed  fhrther 
with  revolutioo,  ander  the  naam  of 
^parfiamentaiy  tfioTm?  wiU  be  sao* 
eessfelduiiag  the  ensabg  session.  We 
donot  believe, that  either  vote  by  bal- 
let,  or  a  shortening  of  the  daranon  of 
pailiaments,  would  find  a  majority  in 
the  aew  house  of  comoMms.  The  ha- 
ter qaestion  woald  probably  meelwiA 
a  BMMe  fevorable  reception  thsn  the  Imw 
mer--there  n  a  groaing  dispodtioM 
the  ministaial  rsfenaen  to  pat 
I  appcaraace  of  great  veasoaaU*- 
andto  takenmean  between ea- 
tremesk  If  the  government  is  pieaied 
with  mach  veheaieaoe  on4he  ausstJQn 
of  makimr  parliaments  trienmal,  ww 
thiak  itlUDetyaeempromiMwoaldbw 
amde  between  the  present  Inw^  and  that 
propose^aad  thai  qahM|asaaial  pai*^ 
Hameats  would  be  adaiiHed  by  the  mi<> 
aisler.  But,>rdl<rjRrMf«^thefinalitif 
ef  the  rsferm  of  partiamsatmeasuia, 
will  probahl  V  be  mafaitafoed  by  the  mi- 
iuster,aad  the  majority ctf  the  hoaseof 
oomaions^  aotwithstandina  the  -rtnlant 
denmnds  of  a  bundvad  ladieals. 

I(  however,  in  the  single  partieaiar 
of  popalar  reprssentation,  which  has 
already  been  revohitioiuaed  with  so 
little  wisdom,  MkUo  anwh  fiamd,  UMfe 
may  be  eipeeted  soaie  check  to  the 
march  of  desperate  innovation,  there 
is,  we  fear,  no  hope,  that  in  aay  thing 
else,  the  eager  and  ooneeited  spirit  of 
the  time  win  be  defeated  or  ooatmul* 
led.  The  chaieh  will  be  first  amailed, 
and  its  venerable  establishment,  if  not 
palled  to  the  ground,  will  be  ekakea 
through  aN  its  walls  and  battaesses  i 
the  toBffue  and  hand  of  violence  will 
be  Med  up  against  it,  and  reasoa  too, 
or  rather  that  which  pretencb  to  be 
reaaoa,  the  deaMnstranve  power  ex* 
odsedin  a  hard  aad  heartlem  raliH 
of  hamanty  eonodered  lUiJUmlsiilgni, 
will  be  used  to  wage  war  against  the* 
nobler  feelings,  which  amke  dear  to 
the  "  " 
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iBftitiiiioiui  connected  with  the  teligion 
of  the  country.  That  the  cause  oi  strife 
between  the  people  and  the  clergy,  and 
the  wretched  anxieties  regarding  secular 
affiiirs,  to  which  the  latter  are  made 
liable  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
nation,  should  be  taken  away,  is  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  ;  but  we  fear 
that  the  same  power  which  has  been 
active  in  causmg  and  promoting  the 
existence  of  that  temper,  will  have  too 
much  concern  in  determining  upon  the 
remedy.  There  b  no  right  spirit  for 
a  church  reform  at  present  in  the 
legislature ;  it  is  not  for  huckstering 
political  economists,  to  pull  to  pieces 
and  re-arrange  these  institutions,  the 
dignity  of  wmch  they  cannot  feel,  and 
the  value  of  which  tbey  cannot  ap- 
preciate. The  narrow-minded,  cold, 
worldly  calculators,  who  talk  much 
about  the  progress  of  intellect  and  the 
march  of  mind,  because  they  them- 
aelves  have  made  progress,  and  marched 
to  a  position  which,  if  sense,  and 
honour,  and  int^^ty,  had  been  neces- 
sary to  it,  they  never  could  have  at- 
tained, would  fun  destroy,  as  ridiculous 
conceits,  or  mere  impostures  of  an- 
tiquity, the  aids  which  political  institu- 
tions have  supplied  to  the  growth  and 
maintenance  of  those  things  which 
have  a  higher  aim  and  wider  scope, 
than  mere  national  utility  or  social 
convenience.  In  the  noble  and  affect- 
ing language  of  Edmund  Burke>  we 
may  say  now,  as  he  did  of  a  former 
time,  and  of  a  national  spirit  not  much 
differing  from  that  which  now  threatens 
OS  with  moral  demdation  and  political 
ruin — *^  AU  the  pleasing  illusions  which 
made  power  gentle,  and  obedience 
liberal,  which  harmonized  the  different 
shades  of  life,  and  which,  by  a  bland 
assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics 
the  sentiments  which  beautify  and 
soften  private  sodety,  are  to  be  dis- 
solved oy  this  new  conquering  empire 
of  light  and  reason.  All  the  decent 
drapery  of  life  b  to  be  rudely  torn  off 
— aU  tne  superadded  ideas  fembhed 
from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagina- 
tion, which  the  heart  owns,  and  the 
understanding  ratifies,  as  necessary  to 
cover  the  defects  of  onr  naked  shivering 
nature,  and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our 
own  estimation,  are  to  be  exploded,  as 
a  ridicnlooSy  absurd,  and  antiquated 
feshion." 

We  really  do  not  see  before  us,  upon 
the  most  sober  view  of  the  case,  any 


thing  but  a  series  of  igaorant»  pfesnmp- 
tuous,  mischievous  innovations,  under 
the  name  of  **  judicious  reforms,"  be> 
ginning  with  the  church  and  going 
on  through  ever^  great  institution  m 
the  nation,  which  our  new-fangled* 
conceited  rulers  and  legislators  will 
set  down  as  wrong*  because  they  were 
not  arranged  according  to  the  superior 
lights  of  modem  wisdom.  Our  colonies 
are  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  spurious 
liberalbm  on  the  subject  of  N^^ 
slavery,  and  our  commercial  institu- 
tions, our  agriculture,  and  the  manufac- 
tures, which  depend  upon  legislative 
protection  agunst  fbrdgn  competition, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  sacrificed  to 
the  dogmas  of  political  econombts. 
The  English  manufecturers  in  cotton, 
who^  by  the  reform  bill,  have  obtained 
such  a  prqoonderance  in  the  represen- 
tation, win  take  care  of  themselves, 
and,  if  they  can,  will  secure  cheap 
production  and  a  foreign  market,  heecU 
less  Uiat,  in  doing  so,  they  bring  ruin 
on  every  other  interest  in  the  country. 
How  well  they  are,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  deserving  of  especial  fieivour  at 
the  nation's  hand,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  evidence  elicited  bv  Mr.  Sad- 
ler's committee,  respecting  tneir  treat- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  children  in 
their  factories,  who  are  destroyed  body 
and  soul,  by  toil  and  tyranny,  and  the 
depravity  occasioned  in  the  promis- 
cuous intercourse  of  such  multitudes, 
without  any  moral  governor  at  their 
tender  years. 

We  look  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 
protection  against  the  evil  tendencies 
of  the  lower  house;  but  how  can  we 
now  look  to  it  with  confidence  f  Where 
b  the  proud  independence — the  de- 
liberative strength — the  lofty  dignity 
of  that  great  assembly,  which  held  the 
balance  between  the  impetuosity  of 
the  commons,  and  the  immorality  of 
the  crown,  so  long  as  the  integrity  of 
the  British  constitution  yet  existed  ? 
They  are  gone  :  the  Whig  govern- 
ment, leaguing  with  the  popuhr  vio- 
lence, has  destroyed  that  proud  security 
of  the  British  people.  The  House  of 
Lords  now  deliberates  with  the  two- 
edffed  sword  of  prerogative  and  po- 
pular fury,  suspended  over  it  by  a 
thread,  ready  to  be  snapped  at  the 
first  indication  of  effective  opposition 
to  the  will  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. The  ministers,  who  pretend  a 
seal  for  liberty,  and  the  traitors  in 
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heart  who  second  them,  are  pre- 
pared  to  cniBh,  by  the  despotic  ezer- 
cise  <^  the  Kiiig's  preroffatiye»  the  freely 
expressed  opinion  of  we  upper  house 
of  legislature^  and  thus,  to  render  it, 
for  purposes  of  action,  a  mere  ndlity, 
or  worse  than  that,  an  instrument  of 
public  wrong.  There  are  also  men 
oknigh,  and  we  tell  it  with  indigna- 
tion that  we  cannot  conceal,  creatures 
who  are  called  hononble  men,  and 
gentlemen  in  society,  ready  to  accept 
with  thankfulness,  the  degradmg  and 
disgusting  distinction  of  a  coronet  and 
chains,  to  bow  and  crouch  before  a 
haughty  minister,  and  in  return  for  a 
title,  pledge  themselves  to  trample  up- 
on the  independence  of  the  order,  the 
outward  trappings  of  which  they  as- 
pire to. 

The  power  of  the  upper  house, 
therefore,  as  a  direct  and  dfectual  bar 
to  bad  measures,  is  gone ;  but  the  as- 
sembly remains  as  a  splendid  theatre  of 
debate  upon  public  measures — an  arena 
in  which  by  &r  the  noblest  and  most 
powerful  intellects  of  the  country,  pour 
forth  their  strength  in  argumentative 
eloquence  upon  the  (questions  which 
another  power  than  theirs'  must  decide. 
Thus,  the  House  of  Lords  has  still  its 
influence  upon  public  opinion,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  its  votes,  and 
thus  it  is  still  of  inesdmable  value  to 
the  country.  As  soon  as  the  PariiiH 
ment  enters  upon  public  business,  we 
may  expect  from  the  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  the  monstrous 
course  of  our  foreign  policy,  such  an 
effect  as  will  shake  the  ministers  in 
their  seats,  though  it  may  not  remove 
them,  nor  alter  that  system  by  which 
the  strem^  of  England  is  made  the 
test  of  French  ambition,  and  lust  of 
aggrandisement. 

it  b  now  almost  time  to  close  these 
brief  remarks  ;  but  before  doio^  so,  we 
would  say  a  few  words,  which  the 
Somewhat  gloomy  view  we  have  giv^n 
of  affairs,  may  seem  to  call  for.  We 
have  written  seriously ;  but  we  have 
miased  our  intention  if  we  have  writ- 


ten despondingly.  It  is  tme  that  the 
political  horizon  of  these  kingdoms  is 
dark  with  threatening  ills — it  is  true 
that  the  security  of  our  institutions — 
the  moral  feeling  of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  we  were  wont  to  be  so  proud— 
the  matured  liberties,  and  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  people,  all  are  In 
danffer,  and  it  would  be  madness  and 
virickedness  (o  shut  our  eyes  to  such  a 
condition  of  affitirs,  or  seeing  it,  to 
treat  it  with  levity.  It  is  true  that  the 
enemy  is  strong,  and  the  force  which 
should  fight  the  battle  with  it,  is  alast 
not  strong,  nor  well  acquainted  with 
its  proper  weapons ;  it  b,  moreover, 
divided  and  unsettled,  and  without 
fixed  principles,  acknowledged  as  the 
basb  of  umversal  action ;  but  still  we 
are  far,  lery  fiur  from  the  condition  of 
despair,  our  strength  b  still  gpreat,  and, 
if  we  do  our  duty,  will  become  greater. 
We  end  as  we  began — **  Zeal  for  the 
public  good  b  the  characteristic  of  a 
man  of  honor  and  a  gentieman,"  and 
there  b  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
afiairs  which  absolves  any  one  pretend- 
ing to  that  character,  from  exertinr 
himself  with  determined  and  undoudea 
spirit,  for  the  **  good  cause."  Now 
indeed  is  the  time  that  zeal  for  the 
public  good  on  the  part  of  Conserva- 
tives assumes  the  noblest  character. 
Our  politics  lead  not  to  government 
place  or  popular  &vour  :  we  strive  for 
something  better — we  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  kindle,  and  fan  into  flame,  the 
enthusiasm  of  virtue,  the  devotedness 
of  honor,  the  stedfiist  firmncM  of  inte- 
grity, and  by  these  excellent  lights,  we 
would  shew  the  populace  the  error  and 
folly  of  their  mad  career.  The  Con- 
servative cause  is  the  cause  of  religion, 
of  humanity,  of  peace  and  security  in 
society,  of  social  order,  and  of  regu- 
lated liberty.  Such  a  cause  will  not, 
and  cannot  be  left  without  witnesses^ 
while  a  guiding  Providence  reiffns  over 
the  world,  nor  will  it,  in  God's  good 
time,  be  left  without  a  pure  and  lasting 
triumph. 
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We  &tmte]f  thiak  it  a 
froK  our  proper  finite  in  hasardu^  « 
§nr  obaervMlioM  on  the  lu^oat  k^ 
fiMidioBttriet  la  the  land.  We  do  not 
appioaoh  the  aubjaot  in  b  apiitt  d  on* 
tcandid  orpiBMoiptnoiu  eritidMi,aM»h 


flodi  an  adndnktMlioa  incttit  an  awfiil 
ntpoBiibiUt3r»  and  wtritt  the  hatied  of 
all  honeat  mob,  which  placet  an  the 
Bench  hnhecility  and  igaoraBea  in 
pnfereBee  to  knowledge  and  mlegrit^. 
It  is  not  that  the  oomipt  and  heaitatiBg 


ksm  ftoM  the  anwofthr  motive  of  at>   judge  ateitlea  aad  dlsgnsU  the  public 
.__.. !-.fx_  •._  .11  __. — J    __j    byaomeaotef  baiefocedandenonnoui 

tarpitada,  ar  of  fecUcM  aabsemencj  ta 
the  powers  that  be:  it  is  in  the  thoaa- 
aad  iBstaaces  which  oocar  betwaea  OMB 
and  man  in  the  daUy  administration  of 
justice,  that  the  incalcnhble  mlaohief 
Is  done.  Here  folly,  caprica,  incapacity, 
and  prqiadice  may  work  their  will,  ta 


araotaa^  curiosity  Ijy  itt»aatured 

Mipertinfint  disrnistaa.     It  is  one  of 

the  hist  pdadnles  of  a  free  press,  to 

aaroliaftae  piiUio  ehamcters,  he  th^ 

0rcr  §1^  esaltad,  with  aashctakiag  oou>- 

lage;  BviBdair,nefeithefess, a  suitable 

jraspact  for  the  hidiTidaal  whose  pre- 

leaAana  are  invaal^ated,  and  pteserr- 

ing  a  strict  Bdhorenee  to  the  tiwth. 

EBcessira  flatttir  b  as  mach  to  be 

ahaaaad  as  nslent  ahose;  the  one 

J^aiaSyBBd  the  other  4egmdes,  the  Bib- 

4harflMrethanthaol4eetof  it  There 

Is  «o  baiBdi  of  ear  constitBtioa  which 

are  contaaplate  with  more  del^ht  thaa 

4he  jniidal  departawat :  the  system  Is 

ahaast  peifoct  hi  theory,  although  it 

has saMtimes baenidefiled k  prsietice. 

The  British  jadga  is  hsdepeadeat  ahke 

af  the  soveieigB  who  appoints  him,  aad 

«f  the  people  overwhoae  Kresand  fMn>- 

perties  he  presides  I  were  it  otherwise, 

ao  leaaas  fchesnpw c  magistrates  held 

thair  tttaalftOBS  at  the  willof  the  csown, 

famawrflahle  at  nieasaia,  fear  atiaht  ibB" 

dar  ihem  Tsaai,  pwiiigatg,  aad  base; 

aeady  to  tntckla  to  the  power  oawliose 

hiealh  they  depended,  aad  ezpeetiBg 


thepreventioB  of  wistice,  aad  the  raia 
of  the  suitor.  Who  has  ever  tia^ 
▼elled  the  cirooit,  and  witnessed  the 
alnM)Stabsohrt«  power  which  a  siai^- 
jadge  aBareises  over  property,  liber^ 
aad  life,  that  must  not  ti«mble  at  the 
idea  of  aatiioi^  so  Tasi  bug  coa^ 
aSgned  ta  insufficient  handsP  How 
dreadful  the  nation  af  a  ama's  Mfe  bebg 
sacrificed  to  b  whioA,  or  his  property 
iost  by  a  iestar  s  and  the  initiated  kaow 
how  iuai  It  is  la  the  causes  for  erea 
a  nr^adlce  ta  etoss  the  adnd  of  the 
jodga  at  a  critical  moment  These 
conslderatioas  sarely  should  he  eaoagh 
to  induce  any  wise  goTemmeat  to 
erkice  their  tove  of  humanity  and  jua- 
tlce^  by  appointing  to  the  Bench  men 
above  suspicion,  of  laige  undentand- 
lags,  of  anoompromising  intepity*  aad 


BOw;eBtertaui,theoa  is  huUittle  toaffBct 
their  foars^  and  we  thiak  it  would  be 
ton  the  present  syatea^ 


if  the  fine  appoiatment  of  the  judge 
-    '     "  toftraasbi- 


ftesh  promotion  by  infomoas  eompH-  'Competent  knowledge,  and  wnose  char 
WluaeTer^pBr  the  Bench  amy,    racter  and  fitness  for  busbem  the  public 

havestampad  by  their  ooofidenee  and 
aappoft 

Bat  if  the  Bsr,  as  a  workmg  profos- 
sion,  hM  been  kaprofod  within  riie  la*t 
thirty  yeam,  so  the  constilution  of  the 
Beach  has  been  changed  asalerially  for 
4he.battar.  We<»n assert,  astiiant fear 
and  without  flattery,  that  there  are  soma 
as  able  men  now  upon  the  Irish  Bench 
as  ever  adorned  the  judii^  station : 
men  who  were  distinguished  not  merdy 
as  plodding,  safe,  and  careful  practis- 
tioners,  but  for  the  ample  measure  of 
their  natural  genius ;  for  the  strength 
and  grasp  of  thdr  intellects  for  depth 
of  knowsdge,  accompanied  with  pow- 
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tion  or  adTancement  The  most  diffi- 
oilt  and  ddicate  duty  which  the  gOTcm- 
Bsent  is  called  upon  toezerdse  in  the 
disposal  of  its  patronage,  consists  in 
the  selection  or  the  judses  of  the 
land,  because  experience  has  proved 
that  the  most  mischievous  and  me- 
landiolT  results  have  flowed,  and  ever 
will  follow,  from  prostrating  the  Bench 
to  favouritism  ana  the  sfuiii  of  faction : 
nor  can  it  bedoubted  for  a  moment  that 
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crfbl  wmd  tfktmAd  eloqaaMe.  Tkeir 
'  speeches  aro  aMoagst  the 
simens  of  ffouiiiie  oraAoiy ; 
tbcb  fTsre  and  weigStj  aigumeats  a^ 
fiotd  im&agaUe  eridence  of  learmng, 
solid,  extensiTe*  and  profoand ;  ami 
siace  their  elefation  to  the  Bench,  it  is 
Bo  cahuDDj  upon  the  Bar  to  stale,  thai 
theb  places  haTe  nerer  been  supplied. 
IsBpemaeBt  and  fliippaat  speakers  they 
verenot;  thej  anked  fiict  with  bean' 
tiflbl  lllnstrations ;  profiMmd  reasoningv 
vilh  biilliaat  eloovtion ;  andoomluniDg 
\  of  logie  with  the  chains  m 

!  kne,  onde  the  whole  deligfatftd 
and  rgalitWiM.  Seme  mmm§A  tbeoi 
■M^  ha?e  been  tonched  with  the  im 
finiiity  of  soflw  great  minds  -an  incaw 
pnfailttyofdesoeniding  to  the  minutie  of 
SBsaUer  mwstioBSi  behig  absovbed  in  the 
eoBteatpwdon  of  nobler  things.  Cni^ 
laa  wna»  perhaps^  a  good  sample'  of 
this  feeiii^  bat  Mr.  Peter  Bonowes^ 
the  pvesent  judge  of  the  InsoWent 
Covrty  ezhihitB  a  more  shn^olar  cxanh* 
pie  of  it  ifir  made  some  of' the  most 
admirable  mmI  eiiMtive  -^oechci  eirer 
dtli?efedat1heBar;  hisstaHmcntswere 
disti^gaished  for  stmplkity,  enemy,  and 
paehus  I  in  IngeniousneBs  of  espn^ 
sioo,  and  origiaaUtr  of  conception;  and 
jret  the  stories  told  of  his  mistakes  of 

and  names,  and  little  fects,  are 
'Tls«aid  that  one  daj  fial- 
tag  to  reooOeot  the  name  of  his  cHtnt^ 
the  plafaitiff  te  an  aotioo  of  afsanh,  m 
wag  behind  him  suggested  Napaleo» 
Bonaparte,  which  he  histantly  aooptadf 
to  the  infinite  Msmseiaent  of  bis  bearers 
—etfll,  there  might  beseieeted  from  his» 
St  the  Bar,  some  as  fine  a» 

BTs.  But  the  perfect  lawyer  \» 
he,  who,  with  A  sonl  eleivnted-aadas- 
piriB(|r«*Oightoseacli  and  ooaBpeehendi 
a  sn^eot,  no  matter  how  laige,  ftmote, 
and  dfilBottlt  and  with  a  gemas  capable' 
of  soaring  to  the  tolUest  heights,  can: 
yet  exhibit  as  mudi  tact  upon  ssmU' 
matters  as  commanding  inteUeet  when 
wqnifed-^can  sebe  upon  a  little  poiat»' 
or  espomd  a  nrighty-  principle^  So: 
Mofession  aflbtds  mora  ample  scope 
far  all  the  fiicalties  and  eneigits  of  the' 
Blinds  and  for  the  nwiil  haUts  of  the 
maaofbMneai.  That  prastice  and* 
etperlence  nre  lasMithl  to  oonMitnte 
the  judge,  there  can  be  no  do«H— ao 
BMm  cookt  be  a-  good  jodge  without 
them;  but whe#they »re wHed to ea^ 
teaalTe  acqidtfi^MMb»  genend  as  well 
'  eloquapee 


and  natural  talent-»4hd  picture  of  a 
perfect  magiatrate  is  complete.  And  let 
no  man  say  that  extensiYe  literary  at^ 
taiaments  are  not  essential  to  the  judge. 
Do  they  not  soften  .the  diipoeitions, 
and  humanise  the  character  ?  and  is  it 
not  of  the  last  importance  for  the  judge 
to  haTe  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  of  human  nature,  to  dive  into 
the  secret  ^pniM  of  the  soul,  and  pe« 
netrate  the  bidden  motives  of  conduct? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  individual  on 
the  Jfench  who  unites  these  cpudifica* 
tioDS  in  a  greater  .degree  than  Judgf 
Burtoui'  Animated  by  no  other  fedings 
than  those  of  respect  and  admiration,' 
we  would  hasard  a  few  remarks  upon 
his  character — a  charaetOT  which  can 
stand  the  test  of  every*  eiaaiinationy- 
rendered  only  the  purer  and  mose  ez^ 
ailed  by  the  seiutiny..  The  libels  of 
the  feetious,  and  the  fulsome  eneomi- 
uass  of  the  flalterer,are  alike  insnkinr 
and  disgusting.  We  hope  to  afvoid 
both. 

Judge  Burton  affords  the.  best  iHaa^ 
tration  of  any  man'  on  the  Bench,  ofi 
anaisisted  inlellectrfoTcbig  ill  way  tor 
esttnence— triumphant  over  every  difii^ 
euk^.  Few  indrvidoab  have  been  ma** 
reonded,  in  their  outset  in  professionalf 
life,  with  more  formidable  obstacles. 
He  was  an.  Englishman,  a  stianffer,  mw 
known  to  the  Irish  publicaod  memo* 
fessioni '  The  period,  also,  in  which  he 
eennnenoed  m»  career,,  was  eventful.^ 
The  stosmiv  politics  of  the  day  disturbed 
the  smooth  cumnt  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  pkmged  many  of  itsmem- 
bem  in  ferious  political  controversies. 
Terrible  events  srere  of  almost  daily 
ooeurrenos,  aad-ithe  social'  febrie  was 
shaken  to  its  v^  base.  A  stniffgHng 
industrious  barrister  could  scareely  ei- 
pectnn  opportnnHyof  disphmng  his 
knowledge  of  Coke  upon  Uttleton: 
when  a  teronest  of  csvil  strife  was 
niging  round  ran,  it  was  not  the  most 
aaspidous  momentat  which  to  seek  fer* 
aOivelihaod  by  bsncst  meaas.  But  the 
troubles  of  that  unhappy  period  of  our 
domestic -histoty  were  not  his  only 
diftealtics.  Theyofeiston  was  stocked 
with  men  of -fine  gedhn,andunoommon . 
energies,  whose  powers  and  aoquke- 
mants  were  brought  into  constant  no* 
tion  and  cottiriowby  the  demrate  cir-  • 
cumstanees  of  the  times.  Tli^y  filled 
slaige  Mee  in  the  public  miaid,  and 
deserredy,  fer  their  capad^  equalled 
the  cnjPTgsnuygthnt  required  its  exer-; 
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Hon.  Ptecflfbl  timelB  eooodnig^  indw- 
try,  and  studious  ImbitSy  in  the  learned, 
happiness ;  but  periods  of  ciril  dis- 
tractions, and  commotaons,  when  the 
feelings  of  men  are  roused,  and  their 
worst  passions  infuriated— -when  dis- 
eord,  tumult,  and  confusion,  threaten 
ruin  to  the  state,  are  invariably  fruitful 
in  pioducii^  men  of  vast  mental  pow- 
ers, the  emanations  of  whose  daring 
genius  are  not  the  less  magnificent 
because  prompted  by  hatred  and  re- 
venge, and  over^adowed  by  the  darker 
passions  of  the  soul. 

Mr.  Burton  was  thrown  amongst 
persons  distinguished  above  their  pre- 
decessors and  successors  for  eloquence 
and  knowledge,  many  of  whom  have 
run  a  glorious  race,  and  reached  the 
loftiest  devation  to  which  thdr  ambi- 
tion could  aspire.  It  required  no  small 
portion  of  eneny  and  ttdent  to  keep 
pace  with  such  illustrious  rivals— to 
prevent  the  brilliancy  of  their  fame 
from  consigning  hb  bnt  efforts  to  com- 
parative obBcuri^.  That  Mr.  Burton 
held  bis  ground  amonff  the  best  of 
them,  is  no  small  praise,  ror  the  value  of 
success  should  be  estimated  by  the 
somber  and  excellence  of  our  com- 
petitors. Some  people  fidsely  ima- 
pne  that  his  profesrional  advancement 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  friendship  of 
Curran.  Unquestionably  it  redounds 
to  his  credit  to  have  acqiured,  and  pre- 
served to  the  last,  the  fnendship  of  that 
remarkable  man ;  but  his  friendship, 
however  ardent  and  sincere,  could  no 
more  have  gained  practice  for  Mr.  Bur^ 
ton  at  the  B«r  than  it  could  have  made 
him  Emperor  of  China.  Mr.  Burton 
was*  not  in  extend  ve  practice  till  Curran 
had  passed  the  zenitn  of  his  fame,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  more  persevering  and 
industrious  than  his  distinguished  friend, 
obscurity  must  have  been  his  inevitable 
lot  Curran  was  incapable  of  severe 
mental  exertion,  or  of  undertaking  the 
drudgery  of  his  profession.  Difficult, 
abstract,  legal  questions,  he  never  could 
investigate  or  endure.  A  second  Cur^ 
ran  would  hardly  have  succeeded  at  the 
Bar.  Mr.  Burton,  on  the  contrary, 
if  he  had  not  the  imaginative,  yet  pos- 
sessed the  reasoning  facid^ .  to  the 
hi^phest  perfeetion,  and  adearinquiring 
s|)irit,  which  taught  him  to  ex^ore, 
with  patience,  the  prindples  and  dull 
details  of  any  questions  that  came  before 
hifli,  oompiefaend  it  with  perfect  dia- 
tinetoess,  and  discus  Ita  bearinga  with 
ounsuaimate  skill. 


The  rich  gifts  of  feftnne  were  not 
suddenly  bestowed  on  Mr.  Burtoai  nor 
did  the  patronage  of  the  great,  or  acd- 
dent,  or  luck — ^whidi  have  ere  now  be* 
friended  many  an  enormous  blockhead 
—^1  his  pockets,  or  procure  him  place. 
On  the  contrary,  and  the  fiict  may  en* 
courage  talents  which  for  yean  have 
Udn  undiscovered,  and  knowledge  that 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  light,  he 
toiled  on  for  a  considerable  period 
without  business  and  almost  without 
hope.  For  several  years  he  went  the 
drcuit  unnoticed,  and  for  thai  very 
reason  was  a  genend  favourite  with  the 
Bar,  who  regud,  with  exceeding  kind- 
ness, the  amiable,  gentlemanly,  good- 
natured  young  men  who  have  a  char- 
racter  for  thick  headedness,  and  are, 
therefore,  unlikely  to  intermeddle  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  few;  but  the  instant 
the  good-natured  young  man  exhibits 
symptoms  of  ability,  ami  what  is  worse, 
a  likdihood  of  getting  business,  he  is 
discovered  to  be  not  half  so  good- 
natured,  very  forward  and  presuming, 
and  altogether  a  troublesome  sort  of 
fellow,  unworthy  any  longer  the  enoou* 
ragement  and  mvour  ^  a  liberal  prxn 
femon.  It  is  said,  that  chance  threw  m 
suit,  involving  a  nice  and  (tifficuh  ques- 
tion, in  a  right  of  fishery,  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.r  Burton,  in  the  town  of  Tralee. 
The  illness,  ortheabseaceof  his  leader, 
and  the  mnocence  of  his  colleague,  con- 
signed the  case  entirdy  to  his  manage- 
ment ;  and  so  much  deep  and  technical 
knowledge,  such  prompt  ability  did  he 
display,  that  on  drcuit  he  was  never 
afterwards  unemployed.  The  same 
question  was  aigoed,  subsequently,  in 
the  Court  of  iung^s.  Bench,  and  the 
aigumentof  Mr.  ]£urton,  on  that  ooca-' 
•ion,  which  is  fortunately  preserved, 
exhUiits  that  doseness  cf  reasoning, 
minuteness,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
knowledge,  and  extent  of  research,  cal- 
culated to  raise  him  to  the  first  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  He  soon  after 
obtained  praotioe,andeventually  reached 
themostextensiveei^oyedby  any  indivi- 
dual ofhis  time,  and  thisby  no  mean  acts, 
or  wheedling  praotioes.  jHif  business  was 
a  tribute  paia  to  merit,  laige  acquire 
ments,  capadty,  and  .  ind^rtiy.  He 
became  disdnguished  even  for  his  elo- 
quence, not  flttihy  or  diiftise,  but  grave, 
eneigetic,  pointed,  and  convincing. 
When  thorovghly  warmed  witb  the 
snlnect,  Mr.  Burton  has  surprised  and 
del^^fatedhis  audience  b^  the  boldness, 
of  his  conceptions,  the  lustnos  of  ^\b 
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d  Che  flgovr  of  tbeir  ex- 
He  waa  noideftoietit  in  lyiiK' 
pskfay  mad  pasrion  vhen  the  nlject  re- 
quired them.  The  ement  of  lus  feeU 
ifigs  flowed  wartnly  roaad  hii  heart, 
b^  Ikey  were  oonttoUed  bj  hk  aaga* 
citv;  and  regulated  by  the  aouadiieM 
of  his  judgment.  He  never  offended 
the  good  taste  of  his  hearers  by  violent 
aad  tasteless  declamation.  Hewasnot 
deficient  in  matter,  and,  therefore,  re- 
quired not  the  ud  of  a  mukitnde  of 
OBneeessary  words  to  doak  hb  igno- 
rance, or  hide  the  nakedness  of  bis 
i^nd.  His  eloquence  was  natural  and 
wholesome,  resembling  the  substantial 
Sure  set  before,  vigorous  and  full-grown 
men,  while  the  tawdry  effiisions  of  the 
qnack  orator,  {«tehed  up  with  similes, 
scraps,  and  venes,  are  like  the  painted 
gingerbread  prepared  for  whinmg  and 
sickly  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  re* 
mart  able  case  in  which  Judge  Burton 
ever  figured  was  the  memorable  trial 
between  the  late  Chief  Baron  and  the 
Crown,  respectiDg  the  r^^t  of  appoint- 
ment to  theoflSce  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This  case, 
with  the  arguments  of  Counsel,  and 
the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Error 
in  full,  has  been  accurately  reported  by 
Mr.  Qreene,  and  it  tended  more  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  Irish  Bar 
throuffhout  tne  empire  than  all  the  bril- 
liant declamations  ever  delivered  within 
the  Four  Courts.  Saurin,  Plunket, 
Bushe,  and  Burton,  argued  this  case 
with  unrivalled  and  splendid  ability. 
There  was  no  authority  however  obso- 
lete that  was  not  ransacked,  no  princi- 
ple however  obvious  or  remote  which, 
if  useful,  was  not  applied,  no  source  of 
legal  learning,  modem  or  ancient,  that 
was  not  ezhimsted  and  brought  to  bear 
«xm  the  stttject  The  reader  of  Mr. 
Burton's  argument  would  be  amazed  at 
the  quantity  of  knowledge  evinced  upon 
a  tbemeappitrently  so  Ixirren,  collected 
from  every  source,  and  he  would  be 
struck  with  the  lawyer-like  arran^ 
moit  of  so  large  a  mass  of  &cts,  pnn- 
dples  and  authorities,  and  still  more 
by  the  exactness  of  the  logic  and  the 
strength  and  compactness  of  the  rea- 
sonfaigs  which  pervade  this  matchless 
amment.  The  language  in  whieh  the 
whole  was  eouohed  was  strikingly  ap- 
propiiate,  ejqpressing  the  idea  with  per- 
£sct  predskm,  and  proving  that  the 
niiid  of  the  speaker  was  deeply  imbjied 


noi  lew  with  the  prindplas  than  the 
phraseology  pf  the  law.  On  the  trial 
before  the  Jury,  Saurin  was  profound 
and  hwunous,  Lord  Plunket  bitter 
and  abusive,  Bushe  brilliant  as  ever, 
avenging  himself  upon  his  powerfiii 
opponent  with  many  a  splendid  sar- 
casm, while  he  daisied  bis  fiMdnated 
audience.  Burton  shone  not  so  brightly 
but  with  a  steadier  light,  neither  heated 
by  his  passions,  nor  led  astray  by  his 
fimcy,  but  compressed  and  vigorous, 
he  reasoned  with  powerful  effect ;  it  was 
the  understanding  alone  he  sought  to 
satisfy,  to  force  conviction  on  the  judg- 
ment by  the  noble  weapons  of  truSi 
and  reason.  He  exhibited  the  utmost 
stretch  of  those  powers  of  demonstr»- 
tioa  which  the  thug  to  be  demonstrated 
required  or  admitted.  If  he  did  not 
soar  to  the  highest  flights  of  genius,  he 
fiithomed  the  utmost  depths  of  reason. 
The  splendours  of  the  imagination  are* 
excellent  and  glorious,  but  the  reason- 
ing powers  of  the  human  miud  in  their, 
results  are  no  less  wonderful  and  iidi-. 
nitely  more  useful  The  one,  it  b  t^ue,^ 
majr  captivate  by  its  charms,  or  astonish 
by  its  novelties,  but  it  mav  likewise, 
mislead  honesty  and  defend  injuaticcr 
while  by  the  other  such  dangers  can 
be  met,  delusion  dispdled,  justice  se- 
Ctfred,aud  reason  restored,  to  the  throne 
from  which  imagination  had  for  a  timo 
expelled  her. 

If  we  wished  to  impress  the  learned 
professions  in  England  and  Scotland 
with  a  suitaUe  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  we  would  rest  our  claims  to  their 
respect  and  admiration  on  the  cogent 
evidence  which  the  case  of  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady  affords  of  sound  judgment, 
manly  loffic,  learning  extennve  and 
minute,  clotbed  in  the  most  emphatic 
and  effective  language. 

Judge  Burton  has  sat  for  several 
years  upon  the  Bench,  discharmng  his 
bi^h  duties  with  exemplary  ability  and 
skill.  Conscientious  and  Mupartial,  he 
has  adoiinistered  justiee  according  to 
law,  without  fbo*,  &vour,  or  affection. 
The  industrioiM  habits  of  the  lawyer 
have  not  forsaken  him  on  the  Bench. 
He  decides  nothing  without  patient 
investigation  and  research.  Where  he 
presides,  the  rights  of  suitora  are  not 
destn^ed  by  iterance,  or  injured  by 
pr^ucnce,  capnce,  or  passion. 

No  i4cious  propensities  display  them- 
selves ft)  his  behaviour  on  tne  Beach. 
No  cruelties  stain  his  judicial  cateesr 
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lie  deKgbta  not  in  Uie  tbed^Hug  <ir  hft* 
DMabloodL  Heoumotplayoffacoane 
j«ke,  and  Motenot  the  tiembliiw  euU 
prft  to  the  gallows  in  a  breath ;  he  hat 
nerer,  for  the  gratiftcatioa  of  partlet 
or  ftMStions  itiafaied  hb  ingenuity  to 
■nare  a  Tictim.  He  bdlerev  in  a  trath 
which  in  this  coontry  has  been,  in  tinMS 
past  forgotten  or  overloolied,  that  Jus- 
tice may  be  Tindfieated  and  the  kiws 
npheld  without  an  unnecessary  waste 
or  human  life.  Judge  Burton  is  no 
doubt  an  ornament  to  the  Court  of 
which  he  is  a  member:  but  it  is  when 
alone,  on  cireuitt  and  presiding  in  a 
Criminal  Court,  that  the  Tirtaes  of 
the  Judge  shine  forth  with  peculiar 
brightness.  The  calm  attention,  the 
unwearied  assiduit^r,  the  hufloKible  im- 
partiality, with  winch  the  case  of  each 
unfortunate  prisoner  is  heard  and  de- 
cided, must  sain  the  heartfelt  respect 
of  every  candid  spectator.  Whatoould 
be  moie  horrible  than  to  witness  a 
Judge,  when  the  liberty  or  life  of  his 
fellow  man  is  at  stake,  fretful,  impati- 
ent, arrogant  or  unmercifbl,  availing 
himsdf  cl  his  vast  power  to  crash  the 
prisoner,  taking  a  savage  joy  in  the 
work  of  extermination,  and  like  a 
oloomy  fanatic,  offering  bloody  saori- 
nces  to  the  hideous  idol  he  adores. 
No  such  character,  we  beUeve,  now 
stams  the  purity  of  the  Irish  Bench  to 
trample  on  the  nrst  principles  of  justice. 
The  reign  of  cruelty  ana  darkness,  we 
hope,  has  passed  away  for  ever.  May 
we  never  behold  a  legal  functionary 
who  would  hold  a  good  dinner  cheaply 
purchased  with  a  life,  and  would  cut 
short  a  vital  discussion,  sooner  than 
spoil  good  cookery.  Surely  if  there  be 
one  hell  deeperthan  another  itshould  be 
reserv^  for  the  corrupt  or  cruel  fane- 
tionaiy,  who,placed  in  a  situation  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  diviner 
duties,  converts  the  sword  of  justioe 
iato  a  weapon  of  mtsohief  or  oppresdon. 
Their  victims  are  not,  however,  unaveng- 
ed. Everlasting  in£smy  in  this  world 
pursues  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
Judge,  and  so  sure  as  there  is  justice  in 
the  world  to  come,  he  cannot  e3q>ect  to 
find  forgiveness.  The  bated  names  of 
Scroggs  and  Jcfferies  will  be  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  with  greater 


lelhiiy  and  Jncwwed  aHtofiwace.  No 
eatent  of  learaiag,  no  splendor  of  go- 
nhm  can  oompeaaike  for  the  want  of 
prineipleaadvirtaa    Ndther  the  pro- 
digioos  erudition  of  Lord  Coke,  nor 
the  suhseqnent  nobfeness  of  hb  eon* 
duet  as  apatiiot  and  a  Judge,  wiU  ever  • 
be  able  to  wipe  off  the  foul  blot  which 
hU  conduct  to  Sir  Walter  Raleiffh  hM 
fettd  upon  his  character.    Thefemeof 
Lord  Bacon  as  a  mirhty  phOosopher 
is  no  doubt  immortal,  but  his  infemy  as 
a  Judge  wiii  be  immortal  likewise;  it 
cannot  <yminish  the  value  of  his  dis- 
ooveries,  hot  it  will  sully  his  glory,  and 
tarnish  fbr  ever  his  good  name.    Gib- 
bon, in  his  Chapter  on  the  Ronaa 
Jurisprudence,  dweUs  upon  the  cfaa^ 
racter  of  Trebinian,  a  femons  dvitiaa 
who  flourished  tkirtem  ktmdrtd  ymts 
stto,  the  reformer  of  the. Roman  fanr, 
iriiose  labours  and  whose  tatents  were 
mainly  instrumental  in   securing  for 
Justinian  Ids  imperishable  feme.   "  His 
geaius,"  says  the  historian,  **  like  that  of 
Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the 
business  and  knowledge  of  the  aga* 
And  having  described  his  wondeifU 
attainments  and  various  employments, 
how  the  Council  of  JustinSmi  listened 
to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  envy 
was  mitigated  by  the  genthmess  and 
aflability  of  his  manners,  the  Usto- 
rian  adds,  <*  The  reproach  of  avarice 
stained  the  virtues  or  the  reputation 
of  Trebinian.    It  was  oleariy  proved 
and  sensibly  felt*    If  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  admi" 
nistration  of  justice,  the    failings  of 
Bacon,  equally   culpable   vriU    affain 
oresent  themselves  to  our  attention. 
Nor  can  the  merit  of  Trebhiian  atone 
for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the 
sancti^  of  his  profession,  and  if  laws 
were  every  day  enacted,  modified  or 
repealed  for  the  base  -ctmsideraticm  of 
his  private  emoluments.     Thus  does 
the  renowned  historian  festen  the  stig- 
ma of  his  indelible  censure  upon  the 
character  of  the  corrupt  and  troekling 
Judge.   It  shouM  operate  as  a  warning 
to  others,  9kA  teach  them  that  if  ther 
have  not  shewn  the  talents  of  a  TVebt- 
nian  or  a  Baoon,  they  may  shun  their 
vices,  and  transmit  to  posterity  an  un- 
sullied reputation. 
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A  COWARD  BY  PROFESSION. 


■*  Waar,  lie  imig,  k  loO  tnd  troobky 
Hcmonr  Imt  ftn  empty  boMW* 


Me.  EbnoBy 

Periiape  il  is,  tfist»  like  Moaftievr 

Fvottee,  I wat  boraimder  tone  ^cbi^ 

ritable  star*   and  when   ^Man  was 

letrograde  ;"  boteertunlyllioldbero- 

iMi»  and  fames,  ottreaiety  eheap,  and 

deeiB    Bob  Aeres  and   Sir    Andrew 

Agueefaeek  more  worthy  of  respect  and 

oowtnendalion  than  all  the  knights  and 

mtm  of  .Taloor  in  romanee  or  histor^r* 

^  A  eowant «  devout  eoward,  religioui 

in  it,*  waatbe  character  drawn  of  good 

9kt  Andrew ;  and  I  am  free  to  aeknow- 

ledpe  to  the  world  that  it  is  the  model 

whleh»  from  my  earliest  years,  it  has 

bean  my  slndy  and  ambitioo  to  imitate* 

Ib  tUs  endearoar  I  hare  been  aided 

hT  a.  ^ood  natnal  disposition*-^  sort 

411  instmctive  wptaess,  to  take  to  ray 

keels  -on  the  mt  approadi,  or  eren 

inmovr,  of  any  danger,  howfever  slight, 

or  however  pfoblematicaL    I  can  lay 

my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  dedare  that^ 

froaa.the  fimt  dawn  of  reason  in  my 

mind,  I  never  wiHolly  awaited   tile 

eoming  of  the   enemy,   or   scrupled 

(idien  involved  in   perilous   dream* 

stanees),  to  avail  myself  of  any  mode 

of  escape  thatoffered  itself,  no  matta 

how  fft&X  the  risk  I  thereby  ran  of 

jocomng  eootempt  and  ridicule.    My 

creed  hai  ever  been«  that  life  is  the  first 

consideration,  and  honor  the  second  i 

and  the  contrary  tenet  I  have  ever 

loathed  anddetested  as  a  fidse  and  per* 

nioioas  heresy.    The  feet,  moreover,  I 

have  always  considered  as  the  most 

vsefol  member*  of  the  human  body  ; 

and  strong  is  my  conviction*  that,  were 

they  employed  mor^,  and  the  hands 

less,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  advan* 

tege  to  society,by  eoonoraising  life,  and 

eoectnaUy  preventing  all  the  various 

eafaunities  and  horrors  of  war.    Im* 

preseed  with  these  sentiments,  I  have 

long  conceived  the  design  of  eqiosing, 

through  the  medium  of  the  press,  whiu, 

in  my  oonscicimey  I  believe  to  be  the 

absurd  <fninioiisdurmt  in  the  worid  as 

to  th^  icMlive  meoU  of  oowaidice  and 


bravery  ;  nor  can  I  think  of  an^  mcftt 
appropriate  organ  for  eonvcjrmg  my 
viewB  upon  this  subject  to  the  oubRe 
than  thepagei  of  a  raagaifaie  established 
upon  Conservative  principles,  Uie  pTi»> 
ciples  of  the  coward  bang  CoiMerv»- 
tive  itk  the  highest  d^free,  vHiile  those 
of  your  heroes  and  warriors  are  detimo^ 
tive  in  their  very  tiaftare  and  essencew 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  I  shall 
succeed,  in  my  own  a#b>lime,  in  pro^ 
ducing  a  reliction  in  &vour  of  my  owA 
party  ;  b^  I  am  confident  enourh  to 
hope  that  a  century  will  not  mapse 
berore  the  revolotion  in  opfaiion  I  speak 
of,  sliall  have  been  accomplished,  and  all 
men  wlio  pretend  to  reason  and  dvill^ 
zation  wiUagree  to  explode  gunpowder, 
and  turn  all  the  swords  and  daggers, 
and  bayonets,  in  the  realm,into  plough- 
shares and  reapinghooks.  I  antid^Mite 
the  day  when  a  man  shall  blush  to  ad- 
mit, ftr  from  triumphantly  relating,  that 
he  spared  no  pains  to  get  his  throat  cut, 
or  his  brains  blown  out  ;  when  a  shout 
of  soomfhl  laughter  will  be  sure  to  fel- 
low the  narrative  of  a  feat  of  anns  ; 
and  when  he  that  can  prove,  to  public 
satisfaction,  that  he  exerted  his  ''tender 
Achilles*  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  shot  and  sabre, 

Snt  to  the  tree  in  whose  umbrageous 
inches  he  perched  during  a  conflict, 
or  to  the  coai-bole  where  he  ensoonced 
himself  pending  the  stomdng  ofhis  native 
dty,  stall  be  entitled  to  demand  a  pen- 
aion,  or  a  crown,  and  shall  have  epic 
poems  composed  in  his  praise  by  the 
most  illustrious  bards  of  his  dajr.  Yes, 
Sir,  depend  upon  it,  the  day  will  come 
when  a  wound  in  the  front  will  be  a 
brand  of  infamy  ;  and  even  he  who  hm 
been  wounded,  " a  parte  post,**  shaHbe 
considered  as  having  sullied  his  cha- 
racter, unless  he  be  able  to  establish, 
IB  the  clearest  manner,  that  hia  having 
appeared  on  the  battle-field  at  all  was 
his  misfortune,  and  not  his  feah. 
I  arraign  tlie  whole  race  of  warrio|s 
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and  heroes,  as  guilty  of  flat  lebdlioo 
affidnst  the  firat  and  most  sacred  canon 
of  nature — ^the  law  of  self-pr»ervation ; 
and  when  I  read  or  hear  of  them  Ijing 
in  heaps  on  the  ensangained  plain,  or 
crawling  to  their  tents  after  their  dear- 
bought  Tictories,  armless,  Icarless,  nose- 
less, and  riddled  with  balu,  Kke  so 
many  tareets,  I  behold  the  just  punish- 
ment of  uidr  insurrectionary  conduct 
When  the  line  of  battle  is  drawn  out ; 
I  own  I  do  not  CTcn  talk  of  these 
things  without  an  itching  of  my  heels, 
and  a  shuddering  over  my  whole 
frame ;  when  the  swords  are  unsheath- 
ed, the  bayonets  fixed,  the  musquets 
loaded,  the  cannon  ready  to  roar  at  a 
mementos  notice  from  the  gunners,  is 
there  not — I  put  it  to  every  man  of 
common  sense,  is  there  not  a  small 
still  voice  within  ns  which  distinctly 
says,  "  run  away  as  last  as  your  legs 
can  carry  you.  I  have  heard  it  a 
thousand  times,  on  infinitely  less  trying 
occasions ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of 
those  heaven-sent  warning,  which  it  is 
downright  impiety  to  sliffht ;  and  if 
we  dare  to  disobey,  our  blood  be  on 
4>ur  own  heads ;  we  have  none  to  blame 
but  ourselves  for  the  horrible  conse- 
quences which  are  certain  to  ensue,  as 
long  as  gunpowder  and  cold  steel  possess 
the  property  of  repealing  the  union  of 
soul  ana  body.  To  my  uniform  and 
rigid  observance  of  this  inward  admo- 
nition do  I  ascribe  it,  that  I  am  now 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  health, 
and  that  when  I  call  the  muster-roll  of 
the  various  limbs  and  features  of  my 
body,  (in  which  I  piously  consider  my- 
self as  having  only  a  trust^roperty,) 
there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  whole 
Bamber  missing.  But  you  will  say, 
«  Sir,  where  is  your  reputation  ?*  Mj 
reply  is,  that  a  live  covrard  is  well 
worth  a  dead  hero ;  and  an  integral 
man  better  fifty  times  than  one  of  tm>se 
wretched  fractions  of  humanity  to  be 
seen  limping  and  creepiitt  alK>ut  our 
military  and  naval  hospitals,  with  one 
limb  in  Flanders,  a  second  in  Portugal, 
and  often  a  third  in  America  or  Egypt, 
I  really  do  not  know  with  what  pro- 
priety one  of  these  miserable  remnants 

••  Smw  bf ,  MM  M«H  MM  tyt,  MM  ttviy  lMl«,'* 

can  have  manhood  predicated  of  them 
at  all?  If  we  admit  them  into  fellow- 
ship with  our  kind,  it  must  be  with  the 
same  limitations  that  we  make  in  the 
case  of  a  tailor,  who  is  indeed  the  just 
algd)ndc  equivaleot  of  a  Chdsaa  pen- 


sioner. Let  oi  calculate :  pat  H  for 
one  of  these  mutilated  warriors  of  a 
hundred  fights,  T  for  a  knight  of  the 
thimble  luid  M  for  an  integer  nmn. 
Then,  as  H  is  by  hypothesis  an  as- 
tonidtinff  hero,  and  tnerefore  retain- 
ing, in  aU  probability,  not  above  one- 
ninth  of  the  eanase  which  he  brought 
with  liim  into  the  worid,  we  have 

H =-     Now,  it  is  a  theorem,  as  well 

established  as  any  in  mixed  matiiema- 
tics,  tiiat  the  rehuion  between  Tand  M 
is  expressed  by  a  Uke  fraction,  or  thai 

T=H      Ck>mparing  these  two  equa- 

tions  ¥re  arrive  at  the  tr«e  expression 
or  value  for  a  warlike  character,  name- 
ly H=T;  a  condusion  which,  by 
mathematical  demonstration,  places' 
Mr.  Hulby  or  Mr.  WHUs  on  a  par 
with  any  miHtary  maniac  on  record,* 
from  the  son  of  Pdeus  down  to  fight- 
ing Fitzgerald. 

Agahi,  it  is  an  admitted  principle^ 
recognised  by  all  sound  political  eco- 
nomuts,  that  one  of  the  diief  elements 
of  ni^ional  strength  b  population. 
Now,  what  kind  of  population  is  to  be 
understood?  I  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  a  living  population,  not  a  dead 
one  ;  and  in  the  second,  a  population 
with  aalarffc,  and  not  as  snmU,  a  sup- 
ply of  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes,  and 
noses,  as  possible.  What  follows,  but 
that  he  is  the  best  patriot,  who  most 
anuously  provides  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  bis  person  ;  in  other  words,  the 
man  who  eschews  an  armed  enemy,  aa 
a  good  Christian  does  the  horns  of  the 
devil  ?  I  am  aware  I  state  what  man^ 
will  call  a  paradox  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  principle  in  politics,  not  more  origi- 
nal than  correct,  that  the  strength  of 
every  country  is  dtrectiy  proporooned 
to  the  quantity  and  intennty  of  the 
spirit  of  cowardice  tiiat  animates  her 
people.  An  alacrity  to  nm  away  haa 
saved  many  a  good  dtixen  for  the 
service  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had 
otherwise  been  a  meal  for  carrion 
crows,  or,  at  best,  a  suUeot  for  anato^ 
mical  investigation.  Were  all  men  aa 
covetous  of  eork  legs,  as  the  Marquit 
of  Anglesea,  what  shouki  we  do  for 
runners  of  the  bank  or  post-awui?  A 
hero  would  make  a  baa  letter^sanier 
or  running  foot  man.  Then  there  ia 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  was  so  dea- 
perately  gallant,  that  be  left  bb  right- 
am  bdirod  him  somewhere  or  ouer 
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on  the  oondaait  Wkttk  would  be- 
come of  the  loom  and  uM,  if  there 
were  not  members  of  the  commmiity 
more  frugal  of  their  limbs  than  Sir 
Henry?  Why,  we  should  want  stock- 
ing to  onr  feet,  and  twelre-pennj 
nails  to  knock  np  a  booth  at  Dkwnjr- 
brook.  The  human  frame  is.  the  great 
implement,  or  machine,  of  human  in- 
dustry; the  fewer  dislocations  and 
mutilations  it  has  undergone,  the  better 
it  b  adapted  to  its  ol]j^<^  Take  away 
an  arm  and  it  is  like  deprirbg  a  pump 
of  its  handle ;  take  away  a  1^,  and  it 
is  like  pulling  a  wheel  from  a  waggon ; 
slice  off  a  nose,  and  you  might  as  well 
take  the  gnomon  from  the  dial-plate. 
A  perfect  man  is  a  perfect  engine  ;  his 
usefulness  is  the  majchnum.  The  difr 
ference  between  the  hero  and  the  das- 
tard is  this,  the  hitter  glories  in  the 
perfection  of  his  frame  ;  the  former  is 
nerer  at  rest — never  contented  for  a 
moment,  until  he  has  minimised  his 
body  corporate,  and  reached  the  pre- 
cise limit  at  wldch  further  subtraction 
b  incompatible  wit^  existence;  and 
when  he  has  done  tlus,  he  plants  laureb 
and  sits  him  down  under  tl^e  shade, 
and  imagines  himself  a  paragon  of 
honour  and  glory.  Such  ext^me  folly 
b  truly  melancholy,  and  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  metamorphosed  herd  of 
Circe. 

««  A»4  tli«T,  ••  pOTfeet  it  tMr  ailMrir, 
Kot  amn  pcraire  tb«lrfiraldl«lfrw«Mat, 
Bat  Ulak  themetYM  nM)r«  oondy  than  beAm.** 

The  true  glory  b  evidently  in  the 
opporite  scale ;  and  I  hare  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  poet  I  have  just  quoted 
in  support  of  my  opinion. 

"  Ptaee  hsth  hv  rktorlM, 

Not  ten  renowned  than  war.*' 

The  glories  of  cow^urdice  flashed 
across  tl^  spirit  of  Milton  as  he  wrote 
thb,a»d  other  passages  of  the  same 
tenor  and  iii4x>rL  He  says  in  another 
pbee,  oontrarang  the  principles  of  war- 
iftois  and  cravens, 

«•  Bat  if  tbere  is  In  rlory  Boglit  or  food, 

*  Ifcans  far  d^fimU^*  must  mean 
iBgkt  is  Wtae»  lonuflg  in  oellars  during 


dwesy  abominaring  swords  and  pistob, 
prderrbg  anjr  extremity  of  disgrace  to 
a  duel,  imitating  the  bearing  of  Horace 
and  Demosthenes  in  action,  but  de- 
voutly resolving,  never,  if  possible,  to 
show  etfen  our  backs  upon  such  dis^ 
agreeable  occasions.  By  ^  deeds  of 
peace,"  the  same  thing  b  to  be  under- 
stood. The  lyric  poet  just  mentioned 
peifermed  an  exploit  of  thb  kbd  at 
rhillippi,  when  he  threw  away  hb 
shield  and  waddled  out  of  the  frw  with 
aU  the  speed  he  was  capable  of.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
aware  how  creditable  a  line  of  conduct 
he  ad(Hyted,  or  he  would  not  have  said 
in  alluding  to  it, 

•«  RelicU  OM  ««M  ponaU.** 

He  never  did  any  thing  in  hb  life  half 
sa  discreet  and  commendable.  Demos- 
thenesy  too,  achieved  a  **  deed  of  peace," 
when  he  rushed  from  Cheronea  like  one 
pursued  by  fiends,  and  finding  himself 
caught  in  hb  retreat,  wheel^  round, 
fell  on  hb  knees,  roared  like  a  wild  bull, 
and  craved  Quarter,  'of— a  blackberry 
bush.  Oh  I  Sir,  thb  b  true  glory. 
Thb  b  not  the  bubble  that  b  to  be 
found  "^in  the  cannon's  mouth,"  but 
the  substantial  reputation  that  is  recon- 
cilable with  a  skull  unfractured,  bones 
unbroken,  and  a  lonp^  ]ife  in  the  bosom 
of  our  fiimily  and  fhends. 

Let  any  one  who  likes  have  the  re- 
nown of  the  Nelsoi)s,  Wolfes,  and 
Abercrombies  ;  J  prefer  my  own  bed, 
albeit  a  hard  mattrass,  to  any  **  bed  of 
honour"  that  was  eter  prepared  for 
warrior.  The  skin  of  a  man  b  made 
from  different  materiab  than  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros,  and  m  long  as  it  b  so, 
I  shall  hold  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
shudder  at  a  sword,  even  in  the  scab- 
bard, and  to  run  at  the  cocking  of  a 
pistol  as  if  a  rampant  and  roaring  lion 
was  at  my  heels.  I  am  fond  of  my 
dinner,  and  I  feel  it  convenient  to  have 
two  hands  to  assist  me  in  dbpatching 
it :  I  like  a  walk  over  the  hilb  in  sum- 
mer-time, and  I  doubt  much  if  I  should 
enjoy  that  {Measure  often,  was  I  so 
consummate  a  hero  as  hb  Excellency 
the  laie  Lord  Ldeutenant. 
Iam,&c 

FUGAX. 
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How  wild,  yet  how  sweetly  the  marineT^s  hjnaa 

Fioflts  over  Ionia's  sea. 
As  the  trireme,  bird-like,  is  seen  to  skim. 
The  waters  which  'neath  the  twilight  dim, 
Roll  darkly  aad  peaeefiilly. 

A  youthful  warrior  stands  at  the  prow, 

In  bumish'd  mail  arra/d, 
His  casque  is  of  gold^  with  plumes  that  flow 
In  graceful  wavings  over  his  brow. 

And  gleaming  thro'  the  shade. 

He  oomes  from  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Troy 

To  his  lore,  to  his  natiye  shore. 
His  cheek  flush*d  with  concpiest,  his  eyes  lit  with  joy. 
And  the  hope  wbidi  alone  could  his  soul  employ, 

Of  her  he  should  part  from  no  more. 

As  Bear  he  approached  to  Leucate's  height^ 

•Behold  on  its  summit  abore. 
He  sees  beside  a  watoh-fire^s  lifht. 
Which  sheds  thro'  tlie  air  a  n£ance  bright. 

The  beautiful  msid  of  his  love. 

She  had  heard  that  the  laurell'd  sons  of  Greece 

Were  to  their  home  returning, 
Hope  fili'd  her  heart  with  Uie  balm  of  peace. 
Ana  never  thence  did  the  watch-fire  cease. 

Upon  Leucate  burning. 

Even  then  from  the  brink  of  the  diszy  steep 

She  gazed  o'er  the  swelling  oceaii. 
With  eyes  that  souoht  not  rest  or  sleeps 
And  breast,  that  lilethe  stormless  deep, 

Heav'd  with  a  gende  motion. 

Swift  e*er  the  billows  the  seamen  bound* 

Plyii^  the  pahoy  oar, 
While  the  song  of  Joy  goes  merrilv  round. 
Her  watchful  ears  catch  the  ndrthnil  sound 

As  it  Hears  the  rocky  shone. 

Over  the  beetKng  diff  she  hung. 

In  breathless  ezpectancy. 
And  tho^  many  and  loudly  toe  victors  sung. 
One  voice  thro'  her  wlldered  senses  rung, 

l^lth  <<  Zarai  I  come  to  thee.* 

She  fiunted— Oh  heaven  I  She  fronted  and  fell 
From  the  rock  that  frowned  on  high ; — 
And  Grecian  bards  and  nuddens  tell. 
That  thcT,  who  when  living  had  laved  so  well. 
In  (UMth  united  lie. 
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BARNY  CREIRDON,  THE  NAVIGATOR, 
By  Samoel  Lot£R»  Eiq.  R.H.A.  Author  of  ••  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland.' 

CHAP.  XL 

HOMEWARD-BOUND. 
*'  *Tit  u  m  wind  th«t  Mo#s  nobody  good.'*— Oltf  8a»mg, 


The  captain  ordered  Bamy  on  deck, 
as  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  him  on  what  he,  very  naturally, 
coDsidered  a  most  extraordinary  ad- 
venture. Heaven  help  the  captain! 
he  knew  little  of  Irbhmen  or  he  would 
not  have  been  so  astonished.  Bamy 
made  his  appearance.  Puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  more  puzzling  answer,  followed 
in  quick  succession  ^tween  the  com- 
mander and  Bamy,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  dilemma,  stamped  about, 
thumpeil  his  head,  squeezed  his  cau- 
been  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  and 
vented  his  despair  anathematically— ^ 

•*  Oh !  mv  heavy  hathred  to  you, 
you  tarnal  thief  iv  a  long  sailor,  its  a 
purty  scrape  yiv  led  me  into.  By  gor, 
1  thoi^ht  It  was  i^mgal  he  said,  and 
now  I  hear  it  is  J^ingal.  Oh  !  the 
divil  sweep  you  for  navigation,  why 
did  I  medole  or  make  wid  you  at  all  at 
all !  and  my  curse  light  on  you,  Terry 
0*Sullivan,  why  did  fiver  come  acrass 
you,  you  onlooky  vagabonde,to  put 
sttch  thoughts  in  my  heail  f  An  so  its 
BingiAf  and  not  Fmg^  you're  goin  to, 
captain." 

«*  Yes  indeed,  Paddy." 

**  An*  might  I  be  so  bo wld  to  ax,  cap- 
tain, is  Biii^  much  farther  nor  Fingal  ? 

**  A  trifle  or  so,  Paddy.** 

^  Och,  thin,  inillia  mnrther,  weira- 
sthru,  how  'ill  1  iver  getthere^at  all  at 
all  T  roared  out  poor  Baniy. 

**  hy  turning  about,  and  getUng  back 
the  road  you've  come,  as  fast  as  you 
can." 

**  Is  it  back  ?  Oh !  Queen  iv  Hea- 
ven !  an  how  will  I  iver  get  back  Y* 
said  the  bewildered  Bamy. 

**  Then  you  don't  know  your  course 
it  appears  r^ 

**  Oh  faix  I  knew  it,  iligant,  as  long  as 
your  honor  was  before  me." 

^  But,  you  doa't  know  your  course 
back?" 

••  Why,  indeed,  not  to  say  rightly  all 
out,  your  honor." 

^  Can't  you  steer  ?"  said  the  captain. 

**  The  divil  a  betther  hand  at    the 


tiller  in  all  Kinsale,"  said  Bamy  with 
his  usual  brag. 

**  Well,  so  far  so  good,"  said  the 
captain.  **  And  you  Know  the  points 
uf  the  compass — ^you  have  a  compass, 
I  suppose.' 

'*  A  compass  I  by  my  so  wl  an  its  not  let 
alone  a  compass,  but  apotra  compasses  I 
have,  that  my  brother,  the  carpinthir, 
left  me  for  a  keepsake  whiu  he  wbt 
abroad  ;  but,  indeed,  as  for  the  points 
o'  thim  I  cant  say  much,  for  the  chil- 
dher  spylt  thim  mtirely,  rootin'  holes 
in  the  flure." 

"  What  the  plague  are  you  talking 
about  IT  asked  the  captain. 

**  Wasn't  your  honor  discoorsin'  me 
about  the  points  o'  the  compasses  ?" 

^  Confound  your  thick  head !"  said 
the  captain.  **  Why,  what  an  ignora- 
mus you  must  be,  not  to  know  what  a 
compass  is,  and  you  at  sea  all  your  life  ? 
Do  you  even  know  the  cardinal  points  V" 

**  The  cardinals !  faix  an  its  a  great 
respect  I  have  for  them,  your  honor. 
Sure,  ar'n't  they  belong^n'  to  the  Pope  ?" 

**  Confound  you,  you  blockhead  !" 
roared  the  captain  in  a  rage — **  'twould 
take  the  patience  of  the  rope  and  the 
cardinals,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  into 
the  bamdn,  to  keep  one's  temper  with 
you.  Do  you  know  the  four  points  of 
the  wind  r 

**  By  my  sowl  I  do,  and  more."  - 

**  Well,  never  mind  more,  but  let  us 
stick  to  four.  You're  sure  you  know 
the  four  points  of  the  wind  f 

**  By  dad  it  would  be  a  quare  thing 
if  a  sayiarin  man  did'nt  know  somethui' 
about  the  wind  any  how.  Why,  o^ 
tain  dear,  you  must  take  me  for  a 
nath'ral  intirely  to  suspect  me  o'  the 
like  o'  not  knowin'  all  about  the  wind. 
By  gor,  1  know  as  much  o'  the  wind 
a'most  as  a  pig." 

**  Indeed  I  believe  so,"  laughed  out 
the  captain. 

**  Ob,  you  may  laugh  if  you  plaze, 
and  I  see  by  that  same  that  you  don't 
know  about  the  pig,  with  all  your  edi- 
catioD,  captain." 

T 
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**  Well,  what  abootthe  pig  ?* 

'*  Why,  Sir,  did  you  never  hear  a  pig 
can  see  the  wind  ? 

"  I  cantsay  thatI<Hd.* 

^  Oh  thin  he  does,  and  for  that  rayson 
who  has  a  right  to  know  more  about 
it?" 

•*  You  don't,  for  one,  I  dare  say, 
Paddy ;  and  maybe  you  have  a  pig 
aboard  to  give  you  information." 

"  Sorra  taste  your  honor,  not  as  much 
as  a  rasher  o'  bacon ;  but  its  maybe 
your  honor  never  seen  a  pig  tossin  up 
his  snout,  conssdted  like,  and  running 
like  mad  afore  a  storm.** 

"  Well,  what  if  I  have  V 

•*  Well,  Sir,  that  b  when  they  see 
the  wind  a  comin," 

**  Mavbe  so,  Paddy,  but  all  this 
knowle<Ige  in  pigrgery  wont  find  you 
your  way  home ;  und,  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
'  endeavouring  to  find  your  way  back, 
and  come  on  board.  You  and  your 
messmates,  I  dare  sav,  will  be  useful 
hands,  with  some  teaching  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  cannot  leave  you  here  on  the 
oi>en  sea,  with  every  chance  of  being 
lost." 

*•  Why  thin,  indeed,  and  Tm  be- 
howlden  to  your  honor  ;  and  its  the 
hoighth  o'  kindness,  so  it  is,  your  offer ; 
and  its  nothin'  else  but  a  gentleman  you 
are,  every  inch  o*  you  ;  but  I  hope  its 
not  so  bad  wid  us  yet,  as  to  do  the  likes 
o'  that." 

"  I  think  it*8  bad  enough,"  said  the 
captain,  ^  when  you  are  without  a 
compass,  and  knowing  nothing  of  your 
course,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  from  land." 

**  An*  how  many  miles  would  that  be, 
captain?" 

*•  Three  times  as  many." 

*•  I  never  larned  the  rule  o'  three, 
captmn,  and  maybe  your  honor  id  tell 
me  yourself." 

**  That  is  rather  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles.** 

*•  Five  hundred  miles  !"  shouted 
Bamy.  •<  Oh  !  the  Lord  look  down 
on  us !  how  111  we  iver  get  back  !I" 

••  That's  what  I  say,"  said  the  cap- 
tain; "and,  therefore,  I  recommend 
you  come  aboard  with  me." 

•*  And  wheve  'ud  the  booker  be  all 
the  time  ?"  said  Bamy. 

**  Let  her  go  adrifv  was  the  answer. 

-  Is  it  the  darlint  boat  ?  Oh,  by 
dad,  ni  never  hear  o*  that  at  all." 

**  Well,  then,  stay  in  her  and  be  lost 


Decide  upon  the  matter  at  once,  either 
come  on  board  or  cast  off ;"  and  the 
captain  was  turning  away  as  he  spoke, 
when  Bamy  called  after  him,  ^  Arrah, 
thin,  your  nonor,  don*t  go  jist  for  one 
rainit  antil  I  ax  you  one  word  more.  If 
I  wint  wid  you,  whin  would  I  be  home 
agin?" 

"  In  about  seven  months." 

**  Oh,  thin,  that  puts  the  wig  an  it  at 
wanst    I  dafn't  ^o  at  alL*' 

**  Why,  seven  months  are  not  long 
passing." 

^  Throe  for  you,  in  throtb,"  said 
Barny,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
**  Faix  its  myself  know4,  to  my  sorrow, 
the  half-year  comes  round  mighty  sud- 
dint,  and  the  Lord's  agint  comes  for  the 
thrifle  o*  rint ;  and  taiz  I  know,  by 
Molly,  that  nine  months  is  not  long  in 
goin'  over  either,"  added  Barney  with 
a  grin. 

^  Then  what's  your  objection,  as  to 
the  time  V"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Arrah,  sure,  Sir,  what  would  the 
woman  that  owns  me  do  while  I  was 
away  ?  and  maybe  its  break  her  heart 
the  craythur  would,  thinkiu'  I  was  lost 
intirely  ;  and  who'd  be  at  home  to  take 
care  o'  ihe  childher,  and  aim  thini  the 
bit  and  the  sup,  whin  I'd  be  away  ?  and 
who  knows  but  its  all  dead  they'd  be 
afore  I  got  back  ?  Och  hone!  tiire  the 
heart  id  fairly  break  in  my  body,  if  hurt 
or  hannkemto  them,  through  me.  So, 
say  no  more,  captain  dear,  only  give  me 
a  thrifie  o'  directiona  how  I'm  to  make 
an  offer  at  gettin'  home,  and  its  myself 
that  will  pray  for  you  night,  noon  and 
momin',  for  that  same." 

•*  Well,  Paddy,"  sand  the  captain, 
**  as  you  are  detenmned  to  go  back,  in 
spite  of  all  I  can  say,  you  must  attend 
to  me  well  while  I  give  you  as  simple 
instructions  as  I  can.  You  say  you 
know  the  four  points  of  the  wmd. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West." 

«^Yis  Sir." 

'**  How  do  you  know  them,  for  I  must 
see  that  you  are  not  likely  to  make  a 
mistake — How  do  you  know  the 
points?" 

"  Why,  you  see.  Sir,  the  Sun,  God 
bless  it,  rises  in  the  Aist,  and  sets  in  die 
West,  which  stands  to  raison  ;  and 
whin  you  stand  becbuxt  the  aist  and  the 
west,  the  North  is  forninst  you." 

**  And  when  the  north  is  forninst 
you,  as  you  say,  is  the  east  on  your  right 
or  your  left  hsmd  ? 

^  Oo  the  right  handy  your  honour." 
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"<  Weil,  I  Me  jrou  know  tha  imich 
however.  Now,"  laid  the  Captain, 
**  the  moment  you  leave  the  slup,  you 
mast  steer  a  Nor-East  course,  and  joiu 
will  make  some  land  near  kome  in 
about  a  week,  if  the  wind  holds  as  it  is 
now,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  so ;  but,  mind 
me,  if  you  turn  out  of  your  course  In 
the  smallest  d^gpree,   you  are  a  lost 


Many  thanks  to  your  honour!* 

•*  And  how  are  you  off  for  provl- 
sbns?* 

**  Why  thui  indeed  in  the  regard  o' 
that  same  we  are  in  the  hoighth  o'dis- 
thress,  for  exceptin  the  tcalpeens,  aorra 
iaste  passed  oto'  lips  for  these  four 
days,- 

^  Oh  I  you  poor  devils  T  said  the 
commander,  in  a  tone  of  sincere  com>- 
miseratioB,  *<  1*11  order  you  some  pro* 
visioas  on  board  before  you  start." 

**  Long  lile  to  your  honor  I  and  Fd 
iike  to  dnnk  the  Jkeakh  of  so  noble  a 
jintleman." 

"  I  uaderstand  you,  Paddy,  yoa  shall 
have  groff  too." 

^  Musna,  the  heavens  shower  bles* 
sins  an  you,  I  pray  the  Virgin  Mary 
aad  the  twelve  Apostles,  Matthew, 
Bfaik,  Luke,  and  John,  not  foigettin' 
Saint  Pathriok." 

**  Thank  you,  Paddy  ;  but  keep  all 
your  pn^ers  for  yourself  for  you  need 
them  all  to  help  you  home  again.* 

**  Oh  I  never  fear,  whin  the  thing 
b  to  be  done,  111  do  it,  by  dad,  wid 
a  heart  and  a  half.  And  sure,  ^our 
honor,  God  is  good  an'  ill  mind  disso* 
lute  craythurs  like  uz,  on  the  wikl 
oceant  as  well  as  ashore." 

While  some  of  the  ship's  crew  were 
putting  the  captain's  benevolent  inten* 
tions  to  Bamy  and  his  companions  into 
practice,  by  transferring  some  provi- 
sions to  the  hooker,  the  commander 
entertained  himself  by  further  conver- 
sation with  Barny,  who  was  the  great* 
est  original  he  had  ever  met.  In  the 
course  of  their  colloquy,  Bamy  drove 
many  hard  queries  at  the  captain,  re- 
specting the  wonders  of  the  nautical 
profession,  and  at  last  put  the  question 
to  him  plump. 

**  Oh !  thin  captain  dear,  and  how  is 
it  at  all  at  all,  that  you  make  your  way 
over  the  wide  says  mtirely  to  them 
forrin  parts  r 

.  **  You  would  not  understand,  Paddy, 
if  I  attempted  to  explain  to  von." 

<*  Sure  enough  indeed,  your  honor, 


and  I  ask  your  pardon,  only  I  was  cu- 
rious to  know,  and  sure  no  wonder." 

**  It  requires  various  branches  of 
knowledge  to  make  a  navigator." 

**  Branches,"  said  Bamy,  •*  by  gor 
I  think  it  id  take  the  whole  three  o* 
knowledge  to  make  it  out  And  that 
place  vou  are  going  to,  Sir,  that  ^m- 
gal,  (oh  bad  luck  to  it  for  a  J^ingal, 
it's  the  sore  .fiimgal  to  me,)  it's  so  hx 
off  as  you  say?" 

-  Yes  Paddy,  half  round  the  worid." 

**  Is  it  roQud  in  airaest,  captain  dear. 
— round  about  ?" 

"  Ave  indeed." 

**  Oh  thin  ai^nt  you  afeard  that  whin 
you  come  to  the  top  and  that  your 
obleeged  to  go  down,  that  youM  go 
sliddherin  away  intirely,  and  never  be 
able  to  stop  maybe.  It's  bad  enough, 
so  it  is,  goin'  down-hiH  by  land, 
but  it  must  be  the  dickens  all  out  by 
wother." 

«  But  there  is  no  hill,  Paddy,  don't 
you  know  that  water  is  always  level  Y* 

•*  By  dad  it's  very  flat  any  how, 
and  by  the  same  token  ifs  seldom  I 
throuble  it ;  but  sure,  your  honor,  if 
the  wather  is  level,  how  do  you  make 
out  that  it  is  round  you  go  V** 

*^  That  is  a  part  of  the  knowledge  I 
speaking  to  you  about,"  said  die 


Musha,  bad  luck  to  3rou,  know- 
ledge, but  you're  a  quare  thing  t  and 
where  is  it  Bingal,  bad  luck  to  it, 
would  be  at  all  at  all  r 

**  In  the  East  Indies." 

*<  Oh  that  is  where  they  make  the 
tay,  isn't  it.  Sir  V 

**  No,  where  the  tea  grows,  is  farther 
still." 

**  Farther!  why  that  must  be  the 
ind  of  the  world  intirely.  And  they 
don't  make  it,  then.  Sir,  but  it  grows, 
you  tell  me." 

*•  Yes,  Paddy." 

"  Is  it  like  hay  your  honor?" 

"  Not  exactly  rtiddy,  what  puts  hay 
in  your  head  'f* 

**  Oh  I  only  bekase  I  hear  them  call 
it  BoAaty." 

**  A  most  logical  deduction,  Pad- 
dy." 

**  And  is  it  a  gfreat  deal  farther,  your 
honor,  the  ttn/  country  is  ? 

'*  Yes  Paddy,  China  it  is  called." 

**  That's,  I  suppose,  what  we  call 
Gfaaynee,  Sir?" 

-  Exactly,  Paddy." 

•*  By  dai  I  never  could  come  at  it 
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rightly  before,  why  it  was  nath*ral  to 
dhrink  tay  out  o'  chaynee.  I  ax  your 
honor^is  pardin'  for  bein'  thitmblesome^ 
but  I  hard  tell  from  the  long  sailor,  ir  a 
place  they  call  Japan,  in  thim  fupin 
parts  and  is  it  there  your  honor  ?**  ' 

"  Quite  true,  Paddy." 

'*  And  I  suppose  it*s  theit  the  black- 
in  comes  from. 

••  No,  Paddy,  you're  out  there." 

**  Oh  well  I  thought  it  stood  to  ray- 
son,  as  I  heard  of  japan  blackiu,  Su*, 
that  it  would  be  there  it  kem  from, 
besides  as  the  blacks  themselves — the 
naygurs  I  mane,  is  in  thim  parts." 

**  The  negroes  are  in  Africa,  Pad- 
dy, much  nearer  to  us." 

**  God  betune  uz  and  harm.  I  hope 
1  would  not  be  too  near  them,"  said 
Bamr. 

**  Why,  what's  your  objection  ?" 

**  Arrah  sure,  Sir,  they're  hardly 
mortials  at  all,  but  has  the  mark  o*  the 
bastes  an  thim." 

^  How  do  you  make  out  that,  Pad- 
dy?" 

*«  Why  sure.  Sir,  anddid*nt  Nathur 
make  tmm  wid  wool  on  their  heads, 
plainly  makin' it  undherstood  to  chrish- 
thans,  that  they  wur  little  more  nor 
cattle.'* 

^  I  think  your  head  is  a  wool- 
gathering now,  Paddy,"  ssdd  the  cap- 
tain, laughing. 

•*  Faix  maybe  so,  indeed,"  answered 
Bamy,  goodhumouredly,  **  but  it's  sel- 
dom I  ever  went  out  to  look  for  wool 
and  kem  home  shorn,  any  how,"  said 
he,  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

*•  Well,  you  wont  have  that  to  say 
for  the  future,  Paddy,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, laughing  agsdn. 

"  My  name's  not  Paddy,  your  ho- 
nor," sud  Bamy  returning  the  laugh, 
but  seizing  the  opportunity  to  turn  the 
joke  aside,  that  was  going  against  him, 
**  my  name  isn't  Paddy,  Sir,  but  Bar- 
ny." 

**  Oh,  if  it  was  Solomon,  youll  be 
bare  enough  when  you  go  home  this 
time ;  you  have  not  gathered  much  this 
trip,  Bamy." 

«*  Sure  I've  been  gathering  know- 
ledge, any  how,  your  honor,"  said  Bar- 
ny,  with  a  significant  look  at  the  cap- 
tain, and  a  complimentary  tip  of  bis 
hand  to  his  caubeen,  **  and  God  bless 
you  for  beinff  so  good  to  me." 

*^  And  whafs  your  name  besides 
Bamy?"  asked  the  captain. 


"  O'Reirdon,  your  honor— Bamy 
O'Reirdon's  my  name." 

"  Well  Bamy  O'Reirdon,  I  wont 
forget  your  name  nor  yourself  in  a 
hurry,  for  you  are  certainly  the  most 
original  navigator  I  ever  had  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted  with." 

«  Well,"  said  Bamy,  with  a  tri- 
umphant  toss  of  his  head,  **  I  have 
done  out  Terry  O'Sullivan  at  any  i^te, 
the  devil  a  half  so  far  he  ever  was,  and 
thaf  8  a  comfort.  I  have  muzzled  his 
clack  for  the  rest  iv  his  life,  and  he 
won't  be  comin'  over  u«  wid  the  pride 
iv  his  ^mgal,  while  Pm  to  the  fore, 
that  was  a'most  at  J^mgal." 

**  Terry  O'Sullivan — ^who  is  he 
pray  ?"  said  the  captain. 

<-  Oh,  he's  a  scut  iv  a  chap  that's 
not  worth  your  axin  for — he's  not 
worth  your  honor's  notice — a  braggin' 
poor  craythur.  Oh  wait  rill  I  get 
home,  and  the  divil  a  more  braggin 
they'll  hear  out  of  his  jaw." 

**  Indeed  then  Barny,  the  aooner 
you  turn  your  &ce  towiods  home,  the 
better,"  said  the  captain.  **  since  you 
ivill  go,  there  b  no  need  in  losing  more 
time." 

•*  Throe  for  you,  your  honor — and 
sure  its  well  for  me  had  the  luck  to 
meet  with  the  likes  o'  your  honor,  that 
explained  the  ins  and  the  outs  iv  it,  to 
me,  and  laid  it  all  down  as  plain  as 
prent" 

'*  Are  you  sure  you  remember  my 
directions  Y*  said  the  captain. 

**  Throth  an  III  niver  forget  them 
io  the  day  o'  my  death,  and  is  bound 
to  pray,  more  betoken,  for  you  and 
yours. 

**  Don't  mind  praying   for  me  till 
you  get  home,  Barny  ;  but  answer  me, 
how  are  you  to  steer  when  you  shall 
eave  me  V" 

**  The  Nor-Aist  coorse,  your  honor, 
that's  the  coorse  agin  the  world." 

**  Remember  that  I  never  alter  that 
course  till  you  see  land — let  nothing 
make  you  turn  out  of  a  Nor-£ast  course." 

«  Throth  an'  that  id  be  the  dirty 
tum,  seein'  that  it  i»-as  yourself  that 
ordered,  it  Oh  no,  I'll  depend  my 
life  an  the  Nor^Aitt  coorse^  and  God 
help  any  one  that  comes  betune  me 
an'  it — I'd  run  him  down  if  he  was  mt ' 
father." 

**  Well,  ffoodbye,  Bamy." 

**  Good  bye  and  God  bless  yon, 
your  honor,  and  send  yon  safe." 
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^  Hiafs  ft  wish  you  wuit  more  for 
yoarseli^  Barny — never  fear  for  me, 
but  mind  yourself  well.* 

**  Oh  sure  Tm  as  good  as  at  home 
wanst  I  know  the  way,  barrin  the 
wind  is  conthrary ;  sure  the  Nor- Aist 
coorse  'ill  do  the  business  eomplate. 
Good  bye  your  honor,  and  long  hfe  to 
you,  and  more  power  to  your  elbow, 
and  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy  purse  to 
you  evermore  I  prtLj  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin and  all  the  Sunts,  amin  T  and  so 
saying,  Bamy  descended  the  ship's 
side  wd  once  more  assumed  the  heim 
of  the  «  hardy  hooker." 

The  two  vessels  now  separated  on 
their  opposite  courses.  What  a  con- 
trast tneir  reladve  situations  afforded ! 
Proudly  the  ship  bore  away  under  her 
lofty  and  spreading  canvass,  cleaving 
the  billows  before  her,  manned  by  an 
able  crew,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
eiperienced  officers.  The  finger  of 
science  to  point  the  course  of  her  pro- 
gress, the  faithful  chart  to  warn  of  the 
hidden  rock  and  the  shoal,  the  log  line 
and  the  quadrant  to  measure  her  march 
and  prove  her  position.  The  poor  lit- 
tle hooker  cleft  not  the  billows,  each 
wave  lifted  her  on  its  crest  like  a  sea- 
bird;  but  three  inexperienced  fishermen 
to  manage  her  ;  no  certain  means  to 
guide  them  over  the  vast  ocean  they 
had  to  traverse,  and  the  holding  of  the 
•*  fickle  wind"  the  only  chance  of  their 
escape  firom  perishing  in  the  wilderness 
of  waters.  6y  the  one,  the  feeling  ex- 
cited is  supremely  that  of  man's  power. 
By  the  other,  of  his  utter  helplessness. 
To  the  one,  Uie  expanse  of  ocean  could 
^  scarcely  be  considered  **  trackless."  To 
the  other,  it  was  a  waste  indeed. 

Yet  the  cheer  that  burst  firom  the 
ship,  at  parting,  was  answered  as  gaily 
from  the  hooker  as  though  the  odcfs 
had  not  been  so  fearfully  against  her, 
and  no  blither  heart  beat  on  board  the 
ship  than    that  of  Bamy  CyRdrdon. 

Happy  light^heartedness  of  my  poor 
countrymen !  they  have  often  need  of 
all  their  buoyant  spirits  !  How  kindly 
have  they  been  fortified  by  Nature 
svainst  the  assaults  of  adversity  ;  and, 
if  they  blindly  rush  into  dangers,  they 
cannot  be  denied  the  possession  of 
gsdlant  hearts  to  fight  their  way  out  of 
it  if  they  can. 

But  each  hurra  became  less  audible. 
By-  dbsprees  the  cheers  dwindled  into 
fakitness  •.  and,  finally,  were  lost  in  the 
eddies  of  the  breeze. 


The  first  feeHng  of  loneliness  that 
poor  Bamy  experienced  was  when 
ne  could  no  loiter  hear  the exhilirating 
sound.  The  plash  of  the  suige,  as  it 
brok6  on  the  bows  of  his  little  boat, 
was  uninterrapted  by  the  kindred  sound 
of  human  voice ;  and,  as  it  fell  upon  his 
ear,  it  smote  upon  his  heart.  But  he 
rallied,  waved  his  hat,  and  the  silent 
signal  was  answered  from  the  sliip. 

•«  Well,  Bamy,"  said  Jemmy,  ••  what 
was  the  captain  sayin*  to  you  allthe  time 
you  wor  wid  him  V* 

**  Lay  me  alone,"  sdd  Bamy,  *'  1*11 
talk  to  you  when  I  see  her  out  o'  sight, 
but  not  a  word  till  thin.  1*11  look 
afther  him,  the  rale  gintleman  that  he 
is,  while  there's  a  topsail  of  his  ship  to 
be  seen,  and  then  111  sen^  my  blessin' 
afUier  him,  and  pray  for  his  good  for- 
tune wherever  he  goes,  for  he's  the  right 
sort  and  nothin'  else."  And  Bamy 
kept  his  word,  and  when  his  straining 
eve  could  no  longer  trace  a  line  of  the 
ship,  the  captain  certwnly  had  the 
benefit  of  **  a  poor  man's  blessing." 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and 
desolation  had  not  come  upon  Bamy 
until  now  ;  but  he  put  his  trust  in  the 
eoodness  of  Providence,  and  in  afervent 
inward  outpouring  of  prayer,  resigned 
himself  to  tne  care  of  his  Creator.  With 
an  admirable  fortitude^  too,  he  assumed 
a  composure  to  his  companions  that 
was  a  stranger  to  his  heart ;  and  we  all 
know  how  the  burden  of  anxiety  is 
increased  when  we  have  none  with 
whom  to  sympathise.  And  this  was 
not  all.  He  mid  to  affect  ease  and 
confidence,  for  Bamy  not  only  had 
no  dependence  on  the  firmness  of  his 
companions,  to  go  through  the  under- 
taking before  them,  but  dreaded  to 
betray  to  them  how  he  had  imposed  on 
them  in  the  aiEeiir.  Bamy  was  equal 
to  all  this.  He  had  a  stout  heart  and 
was  an  admirable  actor ;  yet,  for  the 
first  hour  at'ter  the  ship  was  out  of 
sight,  he  could  not  quite  recover 
himself  and  every  now  and  then, 
unconsciously,  he  would  look  back  with 
a  wLstfiil  eye  to  the  point  where  last  he 
saw  her.  Poor  Bamy  had  lost  his 
leader. 

The  night  fell,  and  Bamy  stuck  to 
the  Mm  as  long  as  nature  could  sustain 
want  of  rest,  and  then  left  it  in  charge 
of  one  of  his  companions,  with  parti- 
tioular  diieetions  how  to  steer,  and 
ordered,  if  any  change  in  wind  occurred^' 
that  they  should  instantly  awake  him. 
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He  codd  not  sleep  long,  howerer,  the 
ferer  of  anxiety  was  upon  kim,  and  the 
morning  had  not  long  dawned  "vheB 
he  awoke.  He  had  not  well  nibbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  about  hka,  when 
he  thought  he  saw  a  ship  in  the  di»> 
tance  approaching  them.  As  the  haze 
cleared  away,  she  showed  distinctly 
bearing  down  towards  the  hooker.  On 
board  the  ship,  the  hooker,  in  such  a 
sea,  caused  surprise  as  before,  and  in 
about  an  hour  she  was  so  close  as  to 
hail,  and  order  the  hooker  to  run  under 
her  lee. 

"  The  divil  a  taste,"  said  Bamy, 
•*  ni  not  quit  my  Xor^AUt  coorse  forth€ 
king  of  Ingland,  nor  Bonyparty  into 
the  bargain.  Bad  cess  to  you,  do  you 
think  Tre  i^thin'  to  do  but  to  pbxe 
you." 

Again  he  was  hailed. 

**  Oh !  bad  luck  to  tlie  toe  111  go  to 
you.** 

Another  hail. 

<*  Spake  loudher  you*d  betther/*  said 
Bamy,  jeeringly,  still  holding  on  his 
course. 

A  gun  was  fired  ahead  of  him. 

"  By  my  sowl  vou  spoke  loudher  that 
time  sure  enoogh,**  said  Bamy. 

^  Take  care  Bamy,"  cried  Jemmy 
and  Peter  together.  **  Bhir  an  agers 
man,  well  be  kih  if  you  don't  go  to 
them." 

^  Well,  and  well  be  lost  if  we  tara 
out  iv  our  Nor-Aist  coorse,  and  that's  as 
broad  as  its  long.  Let  them  hit  iz  if 
tbey  like  ;  sure  it  Hid  be  a  pleasanther 
death  nor  star^in^  at  say.  I  tell  you 
agift  111  turn  out  o*  my  Nor^Aitt  coone 
fbrno  xmuD^ 

A  shotted  gmi  was  fired.  Theshot 
hopped  on  the  water  as  it  passed  before 
thenooker. 

**  Ph«ir!  you  missed  it,  like  your 
mamdiy's  blessin',"  said  Bamy. 

^  Oh  marther  I"  sud  Jemmy,  "didnt 
yon  tee  the  ball  hop  aff  the  wather 
fonioit  yon.  Oh  marther,  what  'nd 
we  ha'  done  if  we  wor  there  at  ail  at 
an?" 

«  Why,  we'd  hare  taken  the  baU  at 
the  hofv*  Mid  Bamy,  langfaing,  ^  ai> 
cordiu^to  the  ould  sayin'." 

Another  shot  was  ineffectually  ired. 

**  Im  thinking  that's  a  Oonnaughtman 


tbafs  lAootin',"  said  Barny,  with  a 
sneer.*  The  alUiuon  was  so  r^hed 
by  Jemmy  and  Peter  that  it  excited  a 
smile  in  the  midst  of  theirfears  firom  the 
oanuonade. 

Again  the  report  of  the  gun  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  damage. 

**  Augh  I  never  heed  them  !**  said 
Bamy,  contemptuously.  "  It's  a  barkin' 
dog  that  never  bites,  as  the  owld  sayin' 
says,"  and  the  hooker  was  soon  out  of 
reach  of  further  annoyance. 

*«  Now,  what  a  pity  it  was,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Bamy,  ^  that  1  wouldn't 
go  fU)oord  to  plaze  them.  Now,  who's 
right?  Ah,  lave  me  alone  always 
Jimmy  ;  did  you  iver  know  me  wrong 
yet  r 

*  Oh,  you  may  hillow  now  that 
you're  out  o'  the  wood,"  said  Jemmy> 
but,  accordin'  to  my  idays,  it  was  mn- 
nin'  a  grate  rishk  to  be  contrary  wid 
them  at  all,  and  they  shootin'  balb 
afther  us.'* 

**  Well,  what  matther  T  said  Bar* 
ay,  "  since  they  wor  only  blind  gun- 
ners, an'  I  know  it ;  besides,  as  I  said 
afore,  I  wont  turn  ont  o'  ^y  Nor-Eiti 
coone  for  no  man." 

**  That's  a  new  tum  you  tuk  lately," 
said  Peter.  **  What* s  the  raison  you're 
rannin'  a  nor  lust  coorse  now  an'  we 
never  hear'd  iv  it  afore  at  all  till  afther 
yon  quitted  the  big  ship  ?" 

**  Why,  thin,  are  you  sitoh  an  igno- 
ramus afl  out,"  said  Bamy,  **  as  not 
for  to  know  that  in  navwation  you 
must  lie  an  a  great  many  different  tacks 
before  you  can  make  the  port  you  steer 
for  ?" 

**  Only  I  think,  said  Jemmy,  **  that 
its  back  intirdy  we're  goin'  now,  aad  I 
can't  make  out  the  rights  o'  that  at  all." 

•«  Why,"  said  Bazny,  who  saw  the* 
necessity  of  mystifyine  his  companions 
a  litde,  *^  you  see,  &e  captain  towld 
me  that  I  kum  a  round,  an'  rekinumn* 
ded  me  to  go  th'oUier  way." 

**  Faix  its  the  first  I  ever  heard  o' 
goin'  a  round  by  say,"  said  Jemmy. 

**  Arnih,  sure,  dmf  s  part  o'  the  say- 
crets  o'  navigation,  and  the  various 
branches  o'  knowledge  that  is  requisit 
for  a  navigathor  ;  a^  that's  what  the 
captain,  God  bless  him,  aad  myself  wa« 
disooorsin  an  aboord ;  and,  like  a  nde 


*  This  is  an  allasieii  of  Beniy*t  to  a  saying  prevakot  in  Ireland.  When  a  sportonan 
returns  home  uasDccssiftil,  they  ny,  «  so  you*ve  killed  what  the  Connaughtiaan  shot 
at.    Btiidss,  ths  pespls  of  Munster  hays  a  profound  contempt  for  Conasttght  men." 
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^^e^emaa  it  he  u^  Bainy,  says  he  ; 
Sir,  njs  I;  youWe  come  the  roond, 
says  he.  1  know  that,  says  I,  bekase  I 
like  to  keep  a  good  bowkl  offin*,  says 
I,  in  contrary  places.  Spoke  like  a 
good  sayman,  says  he.  Thafs  my 
principles,  says  I.  They're  the  light 
sort,  says  he.  But,  says  he,  (no 
offince),  1  think  you  wor  wrong,  says 
he,  to  pass  the  short  turn  in  the  ladie- 
ahoesy*  says  he.  1  know,  says  I,  you 
nane  beside  the  three-spike  headlan*. 
That's  the  spot,  says  he,  I  see  you 
kaow  it*  As  well  as  I  know  my  father, 
says  L* 

*'  VVhy,Damy,"  said  Jemmy,  inter- 
rupting hiB^  **  we  seen  no  headlan'  at 
aU." 

-  Whbht,  whisht  I"  said  Bamy, 
"  bad  ceas  to  you,  don't  interrupt  me. 
We  passed  it  in  the  night  and  vou 
eouldn't  see  it  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
1  knew  it  as  well  as  I  know  my  father, 
says  I,  but  I  gev  the  preferrince  to  go 
the  round,  says  I.  You're  a  good  say- 
man  for  that  same,  says  he,  an'  it  would 
be  right  at  any  other  time  than  thia 
present,  says  he,  but  its  oapossible  now, 
tee-totally,  on  account  o'  the  war,  saya 
he.  Tare  aliye,  says  I,  what  war  ? 
An*  did'nt  you  hear  o'  the  war  ?  says 
he.  Divil  a  word,  says  1.  Why,  says 
he,  the  Naygvrs  has  made  war  on  the 
king  o'  Chajmee,  says  he,  bekase  he  re- 
f  useii  them  any  more  tay  ;  an'  with 
that,  what  did  they  do,  says  he,  but 
they  put  alumbaago  an  all  the  vessels  thai 
sails  the  round,  an'  that's  the  rayson,  says 
he,  1  carry  guns,  as  you  may  see  ;  and 
I'd  rekimmind  you,  says  he,  togo  back, 
for  you're  not  able  for  thim,  an'  that's 
jist  the  way  iv  it.  An'  now,  wasn't  it 
looky  that  I  kem  acrass  him  at  all,  or 
maybe  we  might  be  cotch  by  the  Nay- 
guis,  and  ate  i^  ahve." 

**  Oh,  thin,  indeed,  and  that'a  thrue," 
said  Jemmy  and  Peter,  ''and  when 
will  we  come  to  the  short  turn  ?" 

**  Oh  never  mind,"  said  Barney, 
**  yonll  see  it  when  you  get  there ;  but 
wait  ^  I  tell  you  more  about  the  cap- 
tain and  the  \ng  ship.  He  said,  vou 
knowy  thafhe  ctoried  guns  afeard  o  the 
Naygursy  and  wk  throth  its  the  hoight 
o'  care  he  takes  o'  them  same  guns  ; 
and  small '  blame  to  hiin,  sure  they 
might  be  the  salvation  of  him.  'Pon 
my  consdence,  they're  taken  betther 


care  of  than  any  poor  man's  -child. 
1  heer'd  him  cautionin'  the  sailor^ 
about  them,  and  given  them  ordhers 
about  their  clothes." 

••  Their  clothes  1"  said  his  two  com- 
panions at  once  in  much  surprise ;  **  i» 
It  clothes  upon  cannons  ?" 

•*  It's  truth  I'm  tellin*  you,"  said 
Barney.  **  Bad  luck  to  the  lie  in  it,  he 
was  taJkiu'  about  their  aprons  and  their 
breeches." 

**  Oh,  think  o'  that !"  said  Jimmy 
and  Peter  in  surprise.  '*  An'  twas  aJi 
in  a  piece  said  Barney,  **  that  an'  the 
rest  o  the  ship  all  out.  She  was  as 
nate  as  a  new  pin.  Throtli  I  was 
a'most  ashamed  to  put  my  fut  an  the 
deck  it  WdJi  so  clane,  and  she  painted 
eveiy  colour  in  the  nunbow  ;  and  all 
sorts  o'  curosities  about  her ;  and 
instead  iv  a  tiller  to  steer  her,  like  this 
darlin'  craythur  iv  ours,  she  goes  wid  a 
wheel,  like  a  coach  all  as  one,  and 
there's  the  quartet  thing  you  iver  seen, 
to  show  the  way,  as  the  captain  gev  me 
to  undherstau',  a  little  rouitd  rowly- 
powly  thing  in  a  bowl,  that  goea 
waddlui'  about  as  if  it  didn't  know  its 
own  way,  much  more  nor  show  any 
body  their's.  Throth  its  myself  thought 
that  if  that's  the  way  they  re  obliged  to 
go, that  its  with  a  great  deal  of  thrumbiitC 
they  find  it  out." 

Thus  it  was  that  Bamy  continued 
most  marvellous  accounts  of  the  ship 
and  the  captain  to  his  companions,  and 
by  keeping  their  attention  so  engaged, 
prevented  their  being  too  uiquisitive  as 
to  their  own  immediate  concerns,  and 
for  two  days  more  Bamy  and  the 
hooker  held  on  their  respective  courses 
undeviatingly. 

The  third  day  Baroy's  fears  for  the 
continuity  of  his  nor^aitt  coarse  were 
excited)  as  a  larger  brig  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  neater  she  approached, 
the  more  directly  she  came  athwart 
Baray's  course. 

*'May  the  divil  sweep  you,"  said  Bar- 
ny,  ''and  will  nothin  else  sarve  you  than 
comin  fominst  me  that*  a-way .  Brig-a- 
hoy  there  1 1"  shouted  Bamy,  giving  the 
tilkr  to  one  of  his  messmates,  and 
standing  at  the  bow  of  hb  boat.  "  Brig- 
a-hoy  there  !«-4)ad  luck  to  yon,  go  long 
out  o'my  nor^aut  cooruf  The  brig, 
instead  of  obeying  his  mandate  hove 
to»  ftnd  lay  right  smead  of  the  hooker. 


*  Some  offer  Baray  is 


af  latitudes." 
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•*  Oh  look  at  this  ;•  shouted  Barnr, 
and  he  stamped  on  the  deck  with  rage 
— "look  at  the  blackguards  where 
they're  stay io*,  just  a-purpose  to  ruin  au 
unfort*nate  man  like  me.  My  heavy 
hathred  to  you,  quit  this  minit  or  1*11 
run  down  an  yes,  and  if  we  go  the  bot- 
tom, we'll  hant  you  for  ever  more — go* 
long  out  o*  that  I  tell  you.  The  curse 
o*  Crummil  an  you,  you  stupid  vaga- 
bones,  that  wont  go  out  iv  a  man's  uor- 
lust  coorse ! !" 

From  cursing  Barny  went  to  pray- 
ing  as  became  closer — "  For  the  ten- 
dhcr  marcy  o*  heaviu  and  leave  my 
vi-ay.  May  the  Lord  reward  you,  and 
get  out  o'  my  nor-aist  coorse !  May 
angels  make  your  bed  in  heavin  and 
dont  ruinate  me  this-a-way."  The  brig 
was  immoveable,  and  Barny  gave  up 
in  despair,  having  cursed  and  praved 
himself  hoarse,  and  finished  with  a  duet 
volley  of  prayers  and  curses  together, 
apostrophising  the  hard  case  of  a  miiu 
being  **  done  out  of  Ms  noT'^ist  coorse.** 

**  A-hoy  there!!"  shouted  a  voice 
from  the  brig,  "  put  down  your  helm 
or  you'll  be  aboard  of  us.  I  say,  let 
go  your  jib  and  foresheet — what  are 
you  about  you  lubbers  T* 

Twas  true  that  the  brig  lay  bo  fair 
in  Barny 's  course  that  he  would  have 
been  aboard,  but  that  instantly  the  ma- 
noeuvre above  alluded  to  was  put  in 
practice  on  board  the  hooker,  as  she 
swept  to  destruction  towards  the  heavy 
hull  oF  the  brig,  and  she  Uifl^ed  up  into 
the  wind  along  side  her.  A  very  pale 
and  somewhat  emaciated  face  appeared 
at  the  side,  and  addressed  Barny. — 

**  What  brings  you  here  ?'*  was  the 
question. 

"  Throth  thin,  and  I  think  I  might 
betther  ax  what  brings  i/ou  here,  right 
in  the  way  o'  my  nor-aist  coorse.** 

**  Where  do  you  come  firom  ?** 

**  From  Kinsale ;  and  you  did'nt  come 
from  a  betther  place,  I  go  bail.** 

•*  Where  are  you  bound  to  ?" 

«  To  Fingall.** 

"  Fingall— Where's  Fmgall  ?" 

**  Why  thin  aint  you  ashaimed  o' 
yourself  an'  not  to  know  where  Fingall 
is?** 

**  It  is  not  in  these  seas." 

^  Oh  that's  all  yon  know  about  it,** 
says  Barny. 

**  You're  a  small  craft  to  be  so  far  at 
sea.  I  suppose  you  have  provision  on 
boaid." 


*  To  be  sure  we  have ;  throth  if  we 
hadnt,  this  id  be  a  bad  place  to  go  a 
beggin." 

**  What  have  you  eatable  ?** 

"  The  finest  o*  scalpeens." 

"  What  are  scalpeens  y 

**  Why  you're  mighty  ignorant  in- 
tirely,"  said  Barny,  •*why  scalpeens 
is  pickled  mackarel." 

••  Then  you  must  give  us  some,  for 
we  have  been  out  of  every  thing  eat- 
able these  three  days ;  and  even  pickled 
fish  is  better  than  nothing." 

It  chanced  that  the  brig  was  a  West 
India  trader,  that  unfavourable  winds 
had  delayed  much  beyond  the  expected 
period  of  time  on  her  voyage,  and 
though  her  water  had  not  failed,  every 
thing  eatable  had  been  consumed,  and 
the  crew  reduced  almost  to  helpless- 
ness. Jn  such  a  strait  the  arrival  of 
Barny  O'Reirdon  and  his  scalpeens  was 
a  nio-it  providential  «uccour  to  them, 
and  a  lucky  chance  for  Barny,  for  he 
^ot  in  exchange  for  his  pickled  fish  a 
handsome  return  of  rum  and  sugar, 
much  more  than  equivalent  to  their 
value.  Barny  lamented  much  how- 
ever that  the  brig  was  not  bound  for 
Ireland,  that  he  might  practice  his  own 
peculiar  system  of  navigation  ;  but  as 
staying  with  the  brig  could  do  no  good, 
he  got  himself  put  into  his  nor-aist 
coorse  once  more,  and  ploughed  away 
towards  home. 

The  disposal  of  his  cargo  was  a  great 
God-send  to  Barny  in  more  ways  than 
one.  In  the  first  place  he  found  the 
most  profitable  market  he  could  have 
had,  and  secondly  it  enabled  him  to 
cover  his  retreat  from  the  difficulty 
which  still  was  before  him  of  not  get- 
ting to  Fingal  afler  all  his  dangers,  and 
consequently  being  open  to  discovery 
and  disgrace.  All  these  beneficial  re- 
sults were  not  thrown  away  upon  one 
of  Bamy's  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  every  point  in  his  favour  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  they  left  the  brig, 
Barny  said  to  his  companions,  *•  why' 
thin  boys,  *pon  my  conscience  but  I'm 
as  proud  as  a  horse  wid  a  wooden  leg 
this  minit,  that  we  met  them  poor  un- 
fort'nate  craythers  this  blessed  dav,  and 
was  enabled  to  extind  our  chaifty  to 
them.  Sure  an'  it's  lost  they'd  be  only 
for  our  comin*  acrass  them,  and  we, 
through  the  blessin'  o'  God,  enabled  to 
do  an  act  of  marcy,  that  is,  feedin'  the 
hungry  ;  and  sure  every  good  work  we 
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4ohereifl  before  u  id  heaiwn    and 

that*8  a  comfort  any  how.  To  be  »uro» 
now  that  the  scalpeens  is  sowld,  there's 
no  use  in  goin*  to  Fingal»  and  we  may 
as  well  jist  go  home.** 

**  Faix  I'm  sorry  myself^"  said  Jem- 
my, **  for  Terry  O'Siillivan  siud  it  was 
an  iligant  place  intirely,  an'  I  wanted 
to  see  it" 

**  To  the  divil  wid  Terry  O'Sulliyan,** 
Mdd  Bamy,  what  does  he  know  what's 
an  iligant  place?  What  knowledge 
has  he  of  iligauce?  1*11  go  bail  he 
never  was  half  as  far  a  navigatin'  as 
we — he  wint  the  short  cut  I  go  bail, 
and  never  daar'd  for  to  vinture  the 
round,  as  I  did." 

'*  By  dad  we  wor  a  great  dale  longer 
any  how,  than  he  towld  me  he  was." 

•*  To  be  sure  we  wor,"  said  Bamy, 
**  he  wint  skulkin'  by  the  short  cut,  I 
tell  you,  and  was  afeard  to  keep  a  bowld 
offin'  like  me.-^But  come  boys,  let  uz 
take  a  dhrop  o'  that  bottle  o'  sperts 
we  got  out  o'  the  brig.  By  gor  it's 
well  we  got  some  botUes  iv  it ;  for  I 
wouldn't  much  like  to  meddle  wid  that 
darlint  little  kag  iv  itantil  we  get  home." 
The  rum  was  put  on  its  trial  by  Bamy 
and  his  companions,  and  in  their  criti- 
cal judgment  was  pronounced  quite  as 
good  as  the  captain  of  the  ship  had 
bestowed  upon  tnem,  but  that  neither 
of  those  specimens  of  spirit  was  to  be 
compared  to  whiskey.  **  By  dad,"  says 
Bamy,  **they  may  rack  their  brains 
a  long  time  before  they'll  make  out  a 
purtier  invintion  than  potteen — ^that 
rum  may  do  very  well  for  thim  that  has 
the  misforthin  not  to  know  betther ; 
but  the  whiskey  is  a  more  nath'ral  sper't 
accordin'  to  my  idays."  In  this,  as  in 
most  other  of  Barny*8  opinions,  Peter 
and  Jenuny  coincided. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  the 
two  succeeding  days,  during  which 
time  Barny  most  religiously  pursued 
his  NoT'Aut  coarse,  but  the  third  day 
produced  a  new  and  important  event 
•  A  sail  was  discovered  on  the  horiaon, 
and  in  the  direction  Bamy  wus  steer- 
ing, and  a  couple  of  hours  made  him 
tokrably  eertain  that  the  vessel  in  sight 
was  an  American^ior  though  it  is  need- 
less to  say  he  was  not  verv  conversant 
in  such  matters,  yet  from  the  frequency 
of  his  seeing  Americans  trading  to 
Jrekmd,  hjb  eye  had  become  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  their  lofty  and  tapering 
spars,  and  pecuBur  smartness  of  rig, 
to  satisfy  bim  that  the  ship  before  him 

Vol.1. 


was  of  transatlantic  build :  nor  was  he 
wrong  in  his  coiyecture. 

Bajny  now  determined  on  a  manoeu- 
vre, classing  him  amongst  the  first 
tacticians  at  securing  a  good  retreat 

Moreau's  highest  fame  rests  upon 
his  celebrated  retrograde  movement 
through  the  Black-forest 

Xenophon's  greatest  gloi^  is  derived 
from  the  deliverance  dT  his  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  from  impending  ruin  by 
his  renowned  retreat 

Let  the  ancient  and  the  modem  hero 
*<  repose  under  the  shadow  of  their 
laurels,"  as  the  French  have  it,  while 
Barny  0*Reirdon's  historian,  with  a 

Eardonable  jealousy  for  the  honor  of 
is  country,  cuts  down  a  goodly  bough 
of  the  classic  tree,  beneath  which  our 
Hibernian  hero  may  ei^joy  his  **  otirnn 
cum  digmiaie,** 

Barnv  calculated  the  American  was 
bound  for  Ireland,  and  as  she  lay,  aU 
most  as  directly  in  the  way  of  his  **  Nor- 
Aist  coorse,**  as  the  West  Indian  brig, 
he  bore  up  to  and  spoke  her. 

He  was  answered  by  a  ^ewd  Yan- 
kee Captain. 

**  Faix  an  its  glad  I  am  to  tee  your 
honor  affain,"  said  Bamy. 

The  Yankee  had  never  been  to  Ire* 
land,  and  told  Bamy  so. 

*'  Oh  throth  I  couldn't  forget  a  gin- 
tleman  so  aisy  as  that,"  said  Barny. 

**  You're  pretty  considerably  mista^ 
ken  now,  I  guess,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can. 

"Divil  a  taste,"  said  Bamy,  wUh 
inimitable  composure  and  pertinacity! 

**  Well,  if  you  know  me  so  tarnation 
well,  tell  me  what's  mv  name."  The 
Yankee  flattered  himself  he  had  nailed 
Barny  now. 

"  Your  name,  is  it  ?"  said  Bamy, 
gaining  time  by  repeating  the  question, 
**  Why  what  a  fool  yon  are  not  to  know 
your  own  name." 

The  oddity  of  the  answer  posed  the 
American,  and  Bamy  took  advantage 
of  the  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  chang- 
ed the  conversation. 

**  By  dad  I've  been  waitin'  here 
these  four  or  five  dajrs,  expectin'  some 
of  you  would  be  wantin'  me.** 

•*Some  of  us  I — How  do  yon  mean?" 

"  Sure  an*  am't  you  from  Amerikay  (^ 

"  Ye« ;  and  what  thenV" 

**  Well*  I  say  I  was  waitin*  for  some 
ship  or  other  from  Amerikav,that  ud  be 
wantin*  me.  It's  to  Ireland  you're 
goin'  I  dar^  say." 
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«Ye8." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  youll  be  wandn*  a 
pilot,**  said  Baniy. 

'*  Yes,  when  we  get  in  shore,  but  not 
yet" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,** 
said  Bamy. 

<*  What  port  are  you  a  pUot  of?" 

**  Why  indeed,  as  for  the  matther  o* 
that,*'  said  Barny,  **  they're  all  aiqual 
to  me  a'tnost" 

*«  All,*  said  the  American.  «  Why 
I  calculate  you  could'nt  pilot  a  ship 
into  all  the  ports  of  Ireland." 

**  Not  afl  at  wanst  (once),"  said 
Bamy,  with  a  laugh,  in  which  the 
American  could  not  help  joining. 

**  Well,  I  say,  what  ports  do  you 
know  best?" 

•  Why  thin,  indeed,"  said  Bamy, 
•it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  tell ;  but 
wherever  you  want  im  go,  I'm  the  man 
that'll  do  the  job  for  you  complate. 
Where  is  your  honor  gom'?" 

"  I  won  t  tell  you  that — but  do  you 
tell  me  what  ports  you  know  best  ? 

•*  Why  there's  Watherford,an'  there's 
YoughaU^  an'  Fingal." 

"Fingml!  Where's  that  ?" 

•*  So  you  don't  know  where  Fingal 
is. — Oh,  I  see  you're  a  sthranger.  Sir, 

"I'then  there  8  Cork." 


V  •*  You  know  Cove,  then." 

♦*  Is  it  the  Cove  o'  Cork  why  ?" 

"Yes." 

«  I  was  bred  an'  bom  there,  and 
pilots  as  many  ships  into  Cove  as  any 
other  two  min  out  of  it." 

Bamy  thus  sheltered  his  falsehood 
under  the  idiom  of  his  langua^re. 

**  But  what  brought  you  so  uur  out  to 
sea  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

•*  We  wor  lyin'  out  lookin'  for  ships 
that  wanted  pilots,  aiAl  there  kem 
an  the  terriblest  gale  o'  wind  aff  the 
land,  an'  blew  us  to  say  out  intirely, 
an'  that's  the  way  iv  it,  your  honor." 

**  I  calculate  we  got  a  share  of  the 
same  gale ;  'twas  from  the  Nor- 
East" 

**  Oh,  directly!"  sud  Bamy,  -faith 
you're  right  enough,  'twas  the  Nor-Aut 
coone  we  wor  an  sure  enough;  but  no 
matther  now  that  we've  met  wid  you 
— sure  well  have  a  job  home  anyhow." 

"*  Well,  get  aboard  then,"  said  the 
American. 

**  I  will  in  a  minit,  your  honor,  whin 
I  jist  spake  a  word  to  my  comrades 
here." 

•*  Why  sure  its  not  gom*  to  turn  pilot 


you  are,"  said  Jemmy,  in  his  simpli- 
city  of  heart 

"  Whisht,  you  omadhaun!*^  said 
Bamy,  ^  or  ill  cut  the  tongue  out  o' 
you.  Now  mind  me,  Pether.  You 
don't  undherstan'  navigashin  and  the 
varrious  branches  o'  knowledge,  an'  so 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  folly  the  ship 
when  I  get  into  her,  an'  I'll  show  you 
the  way  home." 

Bamy  then  got  aboard  the  American 
vessel,  and  begged  of  the  captain,  that 
as  he  had  been  out  at  sea  so  long,  and 
had  gone  through  *'  a  power  o*  hardship 
intirely,"  that  he  would  be  permitted  to 
go  below  and  turn  in  to  take  a  sleep, 
**  for  in  troth  its  myself  and  sleep  that 
is  sthrayngers  for  some  time,"  said 
Bamy,  **  an'  if  your  honor 'ill  beplazed 
111  be  thankful  if  you  won't  let  them 
disturb  me  antil  I'm  wanted,  for  sure 
till  you  see  the  land  there's  no  use  for 
me  in  life,  an'  throth  I  want  a  sleep 
sorely." 

Bamy's  request  was  granted,  and  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  afler  so 
much  &tigue  of  mind  and  body,  he 
slept  profoundly  for  four-and-twenty 
hours.  He  then  was  called,  for  land 
was  in  sight,  and  when  he  came  on 
deck  the  captain  rallied  him  upon  the 
potency  of  his  somniferous  qualities 
and  **  calculated"  he  had  never  met 
any  one  who  could  sleep  *'  four* 
and-twenty  hours  on  a  stretch,  before." 

•*  Oh,  Sir,"  said  Bamy,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  which  were  still  a  little  hazy, 
**  wbiniver  /  go  to  sleep  /  ^ay  attin" 
tkm  to  Ur 

The  land  was  soon  neared,  and 
Bamy  put  in  charge  of  the  ship,  when 
he  ascertained  the  first  land  mark  he 
was  acquainted  with ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Head  of  Kinsale  hove  in  sight, 
Bamy  gave  a  "  whoo,"  and  cut  a  caper 
that  astonished  the  Yankees,  and  was 
quite  inexplicable  to  them,  though, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  it  is  not  to  those 
who  do  Bamy  the  fkvor  of  reading  his 
adventures. 

**  Oh !  there  you  are,  my  darlint  ould 
head  I  an'  whcre's  the  head  like  you  ? 
throth  its  httle  I  thought  I'd  ever  set 
eyes  an  your  good-looking  iaytures 
agin.     But  God's  good  1" 

In  such  half  muttered  exclamations 
did  Bamy  apostrophise  each  well- 
known  point  of  his  native  shore,  and, 
when  opposite  the  harbour  of  Kinsale 
he  spoke  the  hooker  that  was  somewhat 
astem,  and  ordered  Jemmy  and  Peter 
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to  pnt  in  there,  and  teN  Molly  im- 
meaiately  that  he  was  come  back, 
and  would  be  with  her  as  soon  as  he 
could  after  piloting  the  ship  into  Core. 
**  But  an  your  apperl  don*t  tell  Pether 
Kelly  o'  the  big  farm,  nor  indeed  don't 
mintion  to  man  nor  mortial  about  the 
navigation  we  done  antil  1  come  home 
myself  and  make  them  sinsible  of  it, 
bekase  Jemmy  and  Pether,  neither  o' 
jiz  is  aqua]  to  it,  and  does'nt  undher- 
Stan*  the  branches  o'  knowledge  re- 
quizit  for  discoorsin'  o*  navigation.'' 

The  hooker  put  into  Kinsale,  and 
Bamy  sailed  the  ship  into  Cove,  It 
was  the  first  ship  he  ever  had  acted 
the  pilot  for,  and  his  old  luck  attended 
him  ;  no  acciilent  befel  his  charge,  and, 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  he 
made  the  American  believe  he  was  ab- 
solutely the  most  skilful  pilot  on  the 
station.  So  Bamv  pocketed  his  pilot's 
fee,  swore  the  Yankee  was  a  gentleman, 
for  which  the  republican  did  not  thank 
him,  wished  him  good  bye,  and  then 
pushed  his  way  home  with  what  Bamy 
swore  was  the  easiest  made  money  he 
ever  had  in  his  life.  So  Bamy  got 
himself  piud  for  piloHng  the  ship  that 
showed  him  the  way  home. 

All  the  fishermen  in  the  world  may 
throw  their  caps  at  this  feat — ^none  but 
an  Irishman,  we  fearlessly  ateert,  could 
have  executed  so  splendid  a  coup  de 
finesse. 

And  now,  sweet  readers,  (the  ladies 
I  mean),  did  you  ever  think  Bamy 
would  get  home  ?  I  would  give  a 
hundred  of  pens  to  hear  all  the 
guesses  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
probable  termination  of  Barny's  adven- 
ture. They  would  furnish  good  ma- 
terial, I  doubt  not,  for  another  voyage. 


Bat  Bamy  did  make  other  voyages  I 
can  assure  you  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may 
appear  in  his  character  of^  navigator 
once  more,  if  his  daring  exploits  be  not 
held  valueless  bv  an  ungrateful  world, 
as  in  the  case  of  hh  great  predecessor, 
Cplumbus. 

As  some  ewrio/us  persons,  (I  iofiCt  mean 
the  ladies),  may  wish  to  know  what  be- 
came of  some  of  the  characters  who  have 
figured  in  this  tale,  1  bee  to  inform  them 
tmit  Molly  continued  a  uuthful  wife  and 
time-keeper,  as  already  alluded  to,  for 
many  years.  That  Peter  Kelly  was  so 
pleased  with  his  share  in  the  profits 
arising  from  the  trip,  in  the  ample  re- 
turn of  mm  and  sugar,  that  he  freighted 
a  large  brig  with  scalpeens  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  went  supercargo  himself. 

All  he  got  in  retum  was  the  yellow 
fever. 

Bamy  profited  better  by  his  share  ; 
he  was  enabled  to  open  a  public- 
house,  which  had  more  custom  than 
any  ten  within  miles  of  it  Molly 
managed  the  bar  vety  efficiently,  and 
Bamy  *•  discoorsed"  the  customen 
most  seductively  ;  in  short,  Bamy,  at 
all  times  given  to  the  marvellouM,  beoaime 
a  greater  romancer  than  ever,  and,  for 
years,  attracted  even  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  loved  fun,  to 
his  house,  for  the  sake  of  his  magnauk- 
mous  mendacity. 

As  for  the  hitherto  triumphant  Ternr 
O'Sullivan,  from  the  moment  Bamy^ 
BmgiU  adventure  became  known,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more,  while  the  hero  of 
the  hooker  became  a  greater  man  than 
before,  and  never  was  addressed  by  any 
other  title  afterwards  than  that  or  The 
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OBERON  TO  TITANIA. 

O  haste  thiee  to  our  fairy  glen, 
Far,  far  remov'd  from  mortal  ken  ; 
Where  no  unhalloVd  steps  e'er  trod 
The  verdure  of  the  Elfin  sod  ; 
Where  never  curious  eye  hath  been 
To  scan  the  wonders  of  the  scene ; 
Nor  human  voice,  with  accents  rude. 
Dare  break  upon  our  solitude  ; 
No  other  sound  shall  meet  our  ear. 
Save  when  the  nightingale  we  hear. 
Who  loves  in  this  enchanted  dell. 
Her  sweetly  plaintive  tale  to  tell. 
While  echo,  list'ning  to  the  song, 
Doth  every  warbled  note  prolong. 

There  let  us  wander  thro'  the  grcrve. 

Thro*  every  shaded  dingle  rove, 

Or  linger  by  the  sparkling  rill. 

That  gushes  fh>m  the  moss-grown  hill. 

And  watch  its  liquid  diamonds  play. 

All  glittering  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 

WhOe  from  the  flower-enamelFd  side. 

By  nature  robed  in  all  her  pride, 

lil  cull  for  thee  a  garland  rare. 

And  wreathe  it  in  thy  golden  hair ; 

Crown'd  with  tliis  fragrant  diadem, 

Without  one  rich  or  costly  gem, 

More  lovely  thou  shalt  seem  to  me. 

In  unadorned  simplicity. 

Than  if  Golconda's  mines  had  shed 

Their  treasured  jewels  o'er  thine  head. 

There  too  for  thee  111  build  a  bower 

Of  many  a  bright  and  blooming  flower. 

The  new-blown  rose  thy  couch  shall  be. 

The  hyacinth  thy  canopy ; 

The  finest  woof  the  silk-worm  wove. 

Shall  curtain  thee,  my  fairy  love  ; 

The  lotus  and  tlie  violet 

Shall  blend  in  one  sweet  carcanet. 

And  form  a  fair  and  fragrant  dome. 

For  thb,  Titania's  queenly  home. 

When  by  the  noon-day  heat  opprest. 
Thine  aerial  limbs  shaft  long  for  rest, 
1*11  lead  thee  to  this  balmy  shade. 
Where,  on  the  blushing  roses  laid. 
In  softest  ease  thou  shalt  recline. 
Thy  zone  unclasp,  thy  wreath  untwine. 
And  from  the  cowslip  s  chalice  sip 
The  nectai^d  dew  to  cool  thy  lip  ; 
While  Zephyr,  as  he  flutters  by. 
Shall  fan  thee  with  a  fragrant  sigh. 
And  on  his  iris-tinted  wing. 
To  thee  ambrosial  odours  bring. 
From  beds  of  never-fading  flowers 
Bathed  in  the  purest  vernal  showersi 


If  slumber  steal  upon  thine  eye, 
The  dove  shall  sing  thy  lidlaby. 
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And  fanc/^  fond  illusions  beam 
All  brightly  on  thy  blissful  dream, 
Thy  snowy  bosom's  gentle  swell 
Their  happy  influence  shall  tell. 
The  smile  upon  thy  rosy  cheek 
The  sweetness  of  thy  visions  speak. 
Then  with  a  more  than  mortal  care, 
III  watch  thee  as  a  treasure  rare. 
And  bending  o'er  thy  lovely  form, 
Gaze  silently  on  every  charm  ; 
Then  view  thee  when  thy  slumber  flies, 
In  renovated  beauty  rise. 
And  feel  that  of  a  realm  so  &ir 
Thou  should'st  alone  the  sceptre  wear. 

Tlien  haste  thee,  ere  the  dawn  be  past, 
Well  meet  Aurora  in  the  east. 
Who  comes  the  gloomy  night  to  chase, 
And  fold  the  earth  in  her  embrace. 
See  where  awaits  our  magic  car. 
To  waft  us  thro'  the  doudless  air. 
Until  we  reach  oar  lov'd  retreat, 
For  sinless  spirits  only  meet  : 
There,  my  Titania  shall  alight. 
With  the  first  blush  of  morning  bright. 
And  sprineing  to  the  charmed  ground 
With  sylphlike  and  elastic  bound. 
Buds  shall  beneath  thy  footsteps  spring. 
And  birds  thy  joyous  welcome  sing, 
While  all  within  the  lovely  scene, 
Shall  greet  with  smiles  the  Fairy  Queen. 


FOLIA   SIBYLLINA. 

«  Since  earth  is  but  a  desert  shore,  and  life  a  weary  dream.' 

A  weary  dream  indeed  is  life, 
A  scene  of  never-ending  strife. 

Beset  with  bitterest  woes  : 
The  Pilgrim,  with  its  pwns  opprest, 
Hails  as  his  last  unbroKen  rest. 

The  sepulchre's  repose. 

The  pangs  of  love  rejected  ne'er 
Disturb  nis  peaceful  slumbers  there ; 

He  never  wakes  to  weep. 
The  faithless  heart  and  wily  tongue 
Mock  not  the  bosom  which  they  stung, 

In  death's  enduring  sleep. 

Too  fondly  and  too  well  he  lov'd. 
Too  deeply  was  that  feeling  prov'd. 

Then  thrown  unheeded  by. 
'Twas  his  to  sympathise  and  feel 
With  others'  woe,  for  others  weal, 

And  then  neglected  die. 

Oh!  if  his  lot  deserve  a  tear, 
Then  shed  the  sacred  tribute  here. 

And  ere  you  turn  to  tread  ^ 
The  stormy  paths  of  fife  again. 
Where  griefS  are  real,  pleasures  vain, 

Thmk,  think  upon  the  dead, 
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APPLICATION  OF  METAPHYSICS  TO  SCRIPTURE. 

NO.   I. 


«  Bot  Christ's  lore  and  his  Apostle 
«*  He  taught." — Chaucbb. 


twelre 


The  great  object  of  human  existence 
should  be  the  regeneration  of  the  heart. 
The  principle  by  which  this  is  to  be 
effected,  must  be  one  which  will  supply 
new  motiyes  of  action,  flowing  either 
from  general  laws  or  generated  by  par- 
ticular impulses,  as  well  as  eradicate 
those  vicious  propensities  inherent  in 
our  nature.     Whether  in  his  unaided . 
strength,  an  individual  submits  to  the 
imperious  dictation  of  passion,  or  regu- 
lates his  conduct  by  a  rule  of  mere 
rationality,  he  will  find  that  the  flash 
of  the  one  or  the  ray  of  the  other,  can 
never  li^ht  him  far  on  his  road  through 
life.     Tne  works  of  Providence  form  a 
system  ;  every  part  of  which  has  some 
relation  to,  and  will  be  ^ected  by,  the 
movements  and  condition  of  other  por- 
tions ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  any 
action  upon  a  system,  before  we  can 
determine  how  fix  that  action  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial  or  detrimental,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  clearer  man*s  views,  the 
more  extended  his  knowledge  of  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  Creator's  dealings  with 
mankind,  the  more  competent  is  he  to 
estimate  the  qualites  of  actions.    Pas- 
sion only  dwells  on  the  immediate  con- 
sequences ;  reason  and  conscience  can 
only  determine  the  proximate  results, 
imd  revelation  alone  declares  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  human  conduct     But 
icvelation   goes  further;    it  supplies 
the  machinery  by  which  the  human 
heart  is  to  be  remodelled,  and  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  man's  cohduct  is  to  be 
directed,   a  principle  which  not  only 
varries  within  it  a  general  and  immu- 
t  able  law,  but  supplies  to  the  particular 
affections  of  our  nature  an  object  for 
their  beneficial  gratification,  while  it 
]>laces  a  restraint  upon  their  pemicioa<9 
indulgence.     A  moral  code  could  not 
so  operate  upon  the  moral  constitution 
of  man ;  give  it  the  ordinary  sanction 


of  rewards  and  punishments,  still  it  will 
leave  the  subjects  of  its  government  in 
every  case,  open  to  the  accidental  re- 
sults of  contending  passions,  or  the  im- 
perfect check  of  reason.     As  in  the 
natural  world  we  find  the  dusky  twi- 
light of  evening  lingering  on  till  it 
gradually  melts  into  the  dark  gloom  of 
night,   while  the  grey  glimmering  of 
morning  springs  into  the  risen  light, 
so  the  influence  of  gospel  grace,  by 
pouring  the  li^ht  of  eternal  truth  into 
the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  vigo- 
rously expels  all  its  clouded  corrup- 
tions and  gloomy  passions,  while  over 
the  obscure  and  dismal  sanctions  of  the 
law,  those  comiptions  float  in  buoyant 
and  dubious  suspension.  At  this  event- 
ful period  of  the  history  of  man,  when 
those  who  feel  that  the  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  are  cling- 
ing to  its  consolations ;  when,  with  one 
arm  restbff  in  faith  and  humility  upon 
the  altar,  tiiey  are  called  upon  to  raise 
the  other,  in  defence  of  those  blessed 
truths  which  reason  demonstrates  and 
revelation  declares  to  be  the  only  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  man  as  an 
immortal  being,   the  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  those  principles  of  divine 
grace  and  omnipotent  love  must  be  a 
subject  of  surpassing  interest.     The 
savage  will  trac«  omnipotence  in  the 
thunder ;  he  will  tremble  at  the  bowlings 
of  the  storm,  while  he  marks  the  aveng- 
ing voice  of  the  author  of  nature :  but 
the  Christian's  prerogative  is  to  trace 
the  operations  of  divine  love  in  the 
stiU  small  voice  that  whispers 

"  Peace  on  earth;  good  will  towards  man.** 
If,  therefore,  scriptural  truth  be  a  pearl 
of  priceless  value,  and  if  the  seat  of  its 
operation  be  the  human  heart,  and  its 
principal  communications  be  mad« 
through  the  medium  of  language  from 
the  word  of  revelation,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  cultivation  of  mctapbysi- 
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cal  and  moral  science  may  be  rendered 
powerfully  sabsenrient  to  the  great  end 
of  inculcating  the  lessons  of  divine 
knowledge.  In  society  there  appear 
to  be  three  classes  of  individuals.  The 
first  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
gospel  was  sent  to  man  as  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  The  second  (amongst 
whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  sup- 
porters of  the  gospel  of  the  govern- 
ment) are  those  who  profess  to  believe 
that  a  revelation  ^^-as  given,  but  that 
"  the  glad  tidings"  are  not  to  go  to  but 
from  man  to  his  fellow  men.  The  third 
are  atheists,  who  deny  the  Creator  as 
revealed  in  his  Son.  Upon  the  princi- 
ple already  established,  that  a  more 
Eerfect  knowledge,  which  can  alone  be 
ad  from  a  more  extensive  intimacy 
with  revelation,  leads  to  a  sounder  rule 
of  life,  it  can  at  once  be  proved  that 
the  second  and  third  classes  are  court- 
ing the  darkness  of  error.  The  third 
is  more  consistent  in  its  blindness  than 
the  second.  For  while  the  latter  can- 
not deny  the  necessity  of  divine  assist- 
ance, and  thereby  acknowledge  the 
paramount  importance  of  revelation, 
they  with  a  singular  fatuity  close  up 
the  fountains  of  that  living  water  whicn 
alone  (as  they  dare  not  deny)  can 
quench  the  burning  thirst  of  the  weary 
pilgrim.  Thev  would  control  man's 
licentiousness  by  a  code  of  decent  mo- 
rality, but  not  awaken  his  affections  by 
a  system  of  grace  and  reconciliation. 
Again,  be  it  remembered  that  their 
system,  like  every  system  of  human 
contrivance,  fails  in  supplying  a  proper 
object  for  the  affections  of  our  nature, 
although  perhaps  its  sanctions  may,  in 
particular  cases,  prevent  the  indulgence 
of  a  passion  in  reference  to  a  perni- 
cious object.  So  that  at  most  such  vir- 
tue can  only  be  negative ;  the  ofl&pring 
of  fear ;  the  toilsome  duty  of  the  gaU 
ley  slave ;  no  labour  of  love,  no  posi- 
tive holiness,  no  cheerful  subservience 
ft)  the  divine  will.  They  would  read 
the  g^eat  commandment,  as  if  it  were 
written,  •*  Thou  shalt.^  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  &c.,  and  even  then  they  would 
fear  man  rather  than  God ;  for  he  who 
would  compromise  the  integrity  of 
scripture,  rather  than  offend  the  preju- 
dices of  a  fellow  sinner,  betrays  a  fear 
of  the  creature  without  the  love  or 
fear  of  the  Creator.  Like  Saul*s  com- 
panions, such  see  the  light,  but  hear 
not  the  voice  that  speaks.  Upon  the 
principles  then  of  metaphysical  and 


moral  science,  it  appears  that  the  full 
revelation  of  God's  will,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  his  character  in  our  Re- 
deemer, is  the  only  safe  guide  for  a 
wandering  sinner.  In  order  to  shew 
with  what  advantage  these  sciences  may 
be  called  in  aid,  in  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  holy  symmetry,  the  regenerating 
influences  and  the  internal  evidences 
of  the  divine  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian's creed,  it  may  be  important  to 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  principles  of  these  sciences 
as  may  be  considered  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  an 
analysis. 

The  operations  of  matter  upon  mind, 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  latter  is 
affected  by  the  former,  appears  to  con- 
stitute the  distinction  between  man  and 
man,  and  man  and  the  inferior  animals; 
and  this  in  reference  to  the  principle 
already  stated,  that  the  competence  of 
'an  incuvidual  to  determine  the  quality 
of  an  action,  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  his  acquaintance  with  that  vast  sys- 
tem of  which  he  forms  an  atom.  Thus 
many  of  the  inferior  animals  can  per- 
ceive and  remember;  but  on  examin- 
ation it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  in 
them  appears  to  partake  of  rationality 
is  simply  subservient  to  their  temporal 
wants,  and  thus  circumscribed  by  the 
influence  of  matter.  They  have  par- 
ticular appetites  or  affections  which  are 
at  once  directed  by  instinct  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  ^tihcation.  Man  in  his 
natural  state,  nas  these  particular  affec- 
tions, together  with  a  principle  by 
which  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  con- 
trol their  gratification :  but  in  this  na- 
tural state,  (that  is  independent  of 
revelation)  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  him 
to  exercise  a  safe  and  sound  discretion ; 
and  furthermore,  this  discretion  is 
mainly  exercised  in  prohibition  and  not 
in  the  proper  developement  of  those 
affections  to  promote  the  Creator's 
glory,  by  positive  acts  of  obedience  and 
holiness.  There  is  no  advancement  in 
moral  excellence.  When  Saint  Paul 
speaks  of  the  natural  law  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  is  not  that  that  law  is  sufficient 
for  spiritual  guidance,  but  only  as  a 
branch  of  that  great  proposition  which 
he  demonstrates,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  that  in  every 
condition  of  man,  he  has  light  enough 
afforded  him  to  convince  him  that  he 
is  an  offender  against  that  light,  and 
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that  his  own  efforts  to  save  himself 
must  necessarily  be  fruitless  and  un- 
availing. Let  us  now  examine  the 
process  of  the  human  mind  in  gene- 
ralization. The  inherent  power  of  the 
infant  mind,  is  but  a  capacity  to  receive 
impressions  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  It  must  primarily  be  affected 
by  individual  objects,  and  hence  the 
sensations  produced,  must  be  single  and 
unconnected.  The  mind  thus  acquires 
materials,  which  appear  to  be  only  its 
particular  states  or  affections  created  by 
qualities  of  matter.  The  mind  exer- 
cising itself  on  these,  acquires  a  new 
train  of  ideas.  An  idea  may  be  pro- 
perly defined  to  be  that  particular  con- 
dition or  affection  of  the  mind,  when 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  qualities 
of  external,  matenal  objects,  or  the 
sensations  which  they  produce.  Being 
at  one  period  affected  in  a  certain  man- 
ner by  a  definite  object,  or  a  definite 
sensation,  and  being  at  another  period 
affected  in  a  similar  manner  by  a  certain 
other  object  or  sensation,  the  mind 
from  a  feeling  of  partial  resemblance 
considers  these  two  affections  under 
one  head,  and  thus  begins  to  classify 
and  arrange;  and  so  proceeds  to  the 
formation  of  an  abstract  or  general 
idea.  It  is  material  to  observe  how- 
ever that  the  process  is  firom  particu- 
lars to  generals,  as  will  be  of  much 
importance  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  idea  of  God.  The  only  idea  we 
can  have  of  a  substance  is,  that  the 
mind  is  affected  in  a  certain  way  by  a 
number  of  qualities ;  and  by  abstraction, 
we  may  consider  the  isolated  effect  of 
any  number  of  these  qualities  indepen- 
dently of  those  which  remain  unnoticed. 
By  this  process  we  can  reduce  sub- 
stances to  a  general  cUss,  by  considering 
those  qudities  which  are  similar,  and 
omitting  to  consider  those  in  which  the 
substances  differ.  On  this  position  the 
Socinian  error  is  founded  ;  aud  the 
fallacy  is  obvious,  because  Christ  is 
only  therein  considered  with  reference 
to  a  portion  of  his  nature,  and  as  con- 
trasted with  mankind.  The  positive 
nature  of  a  Saviour  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  that  which  is  founded  upon 
comparison  and  abstraction ;  and,  con- 
sequently, to  determine  the  true  nature 
of  that  Saviour^  we  are  not  to  omit  any 
of  the  Divine  attributes  of  his  character. 
So  with  our  notion  of  God.  So  far  as 
we  render  it  comparative  or  abstract, 
it  must  be  erroneous.    The  true  notion 


of  God,  therefore,  caxmot  be  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and,  therefore,  without  the  ma^ 
nifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the 
communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  it 
is  clear  as  demonstration  that  man  can- 
not know  God.  If  he  cannot,  without 
these  aids,  know  Him,  he  cannot  know 
His  dealings  ;  and,  consequently,  can- 
not, without  these  aids,  determme  on 
anv  sound  general  law  of  action,  or 
safely  act  upon  the  impulses  of  passion 
or  appetite,  or  propose  any  proper 
object  for  the  developement  of  nis 
affections*  By  the  very  nature  of  man, 
time  and  space  are  laws  of  his  mind  ; 
he  cannot,  therefore,  understand  the 
peace  of  God;  he  cannot  conceive  the 
joys  of  Chrbtian  blessedness  ;  he  can- 
not, unquestionably,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, rectify  his  condition  to  prepare 
for  an  eternal  dwelling  in  the  world  to 
come,  because  his  thoughts  and  actions 
are  limited  by  time  and  space.  Now, 
as  many  errors  flow  from  the  discussion 
of  questions  wherein  general  terms  are 
U8ed,  and  to  which  different  individuals 
affix  different  meanings,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  abstraction  followed 
out  by  each,  so  the  greatest  variety  of 
fallacies  spring  from  an  inattention  to 
this  leading  truth,  that  time  and  space 
are  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  as 
to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine 
omniscience  and  election.  A  common 
argument  is  drawn  from  what  is  called 
God's  ybre-knowledge,  as  creating  a 
necessity,  and,  therefore,  extinguishing 
human  responsibility.  God*s  know- 
leds^e  'is  not  qualified  ;  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  time.  All  events  are 
at  once  apprehended  by  God's  omni- 
science, and  consequently  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  FORE-knowledge  as 
contradistinguished  to  the  knowle(%e  of 
past  events  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
must  be  error  in  applying  to  the  eternal 
and  omniscient  Creator,  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  a  quality  of  knowledge, 
growing  out  of  the  limitations  or  laws 
of  a  fallen  and  imperfect  creature.     So, 

X'n,  there  must  be  boundless  error 
n  God  is  not  beheld  in  Christ. 
There  we  have  all  his  attributes  reduced 
to  the  comprehension  of  human  capa- 
city, and  subject  to  the  original  laws  of 
human  sympathy.  Close  the  pages  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  in  vain  you 
search  for  Divine  sympathy  for  human 
frailty.  Where  is  there  such  a  God  as 
the. God  of  the  Bible,  manifested  in  tlie 
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flesh?    Our  fettow-sufierer ;  onrooii- 
dmial  intercessor. 

Tlie  instrument  hj  which  the  mind 
of  nmn  b  supplied  with  the  thoughts 
of  others,  is  called  kngnage,  the 
▼ery  nature  of  which  implies  that 
the  thoughts  which  its  sjrmbols  re- 
present, must  have  an  existence  pre- 
vious to  those  symbols;  and,conse* 
qoentlv,  general  or  abstract  ideas  must 
haye  had  an  existence  before  general 
terms.  The  feeling  of  partial  resem- 
blances causes  the  formation  of  the 
general  idea ;  convendonal  arrangement 
or  arbitrary  formation  creates  the  gene- 
ral term  ;  and,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  great  fiadlacy  arises  from  the 
impracticability  of  baring  the  precise 
meaning  of  such  terms  clearlr  settled, 
so  much  is  left  to  indiridual  caprice. 
This  would  soWe  many  apparent  para- 
dozes  and  moral  enigmas  in  the  writings 
of  learned  and  eminent  men.  But  a 
different  riew  of  the  origin  of  general 
terms  has  been  taken  br  Smith,  and 
approved  of  by  Diigald  Stewart.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  a  savage,  seeii^ 
a  particular  object,  which  he  designates 
a  tree,  on  seeing  another  object,  posses- 
sing a  resemblance  to  the  former,  ap- 
plies to  it  the  same  name  or  appellation, 
and  so  on ;  a^d  thus  the  naoie,  which 
was  before  a  particular  denomination, 
becomes  a  general  term.  Now,  in  the 
instance  adduced,  the  word  tree  is  the 
sign,  and  is  used  by  the  savage  to  de- 
signate a  particular  object ;  that  is,  to 
express  the  feeling  or  affection  of  his 
mind,  produced  by  the  contemplation 
of  that  object,  or  rather  bv  the  various 
qualities  of  that  particumr  object  to 
which  the  name  is  primarily  applied. 
Thatname,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied 
to  express  the  affection  of  his  mind  pro- 
duced by  any  but  the  same  qualities  in 
another  ofaijeet :  as  a  sign  can  only  re- 
present the  one  thing  signified,  that  is 
the  one  affection  or  condition  of  the 
mind.  A  symbol  and  a  sign  are  very 
different  ;  the  one  being  merely  an 
arbitrary  character  ;  the  other  being  a 
chosen  re|nresentative.  If  Smith's 
principle  be  correct,  then,  in  the  very 
first  applic^on  of  the  term  tree, 
the  abstract  general  idea  of  a  tree  is 
formed  ;  and,  consequently,  we  might 
have  an  abstract  idea  of  a  class  of  objects 
or  sensations,  by  only  having  seen  one 
ob|ect  or  experienced  a  single  sensation. 
Tnis  subject  was  handled  with  con- 
nderable  acttteneis  by  the  late  Arch- 
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bishop  Magee,  One  imiparent  error, 
however,  in  his  views,  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  namely,  that  resemblance  is 
not  the  origin  of  generalization.  He 
analyzes  the  case  of  a  child,  designating 
several  persons  by  the  name  of  father. 
He  savs — **  The  child,  it  is  true,  may 

five  the  name  of  father  to  an  individual 
keto  the  person  it  has  been  taught  to 
call  by  that  name ;  but  this  is  from 
mistake,  not  from  design  ;  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  two  as  the  same  person, 
and  not  from  a  perception  of  resem- 
blance between  them  wnilst  known  to 
be  different,**  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  term  father,  a  child 
expresses  the  idea  produced  by  seeing 
an  individual  who  luis  been  in  the  habit 
of  caressing  or  fondling  it ;  whose  ac* 
tions  have  thus  produced  a  certain 
feeling  upon  its  mind,  and,  therefore,  it 
naturally  and  correctly  applies  the  term 
fiither,  to  every  person  whose  actions 
produce  these  sensations.  But  i(  in 
maturer  years,  it  discovers  that  in  the 
received  use  of  the  term,  other  qualities 
are  comprehended  besides  those  which 
it  supposed  the  term  to  include,  and 
whicn  additional  qualities  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  term,  it  then  accom- 
modates its  appncation  of  the  term  to, 
and  corrects  it  by,  the  received  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  term.  The  errors 
of  both  Smith  and  Magee  appear  to 
result  from  their  assuming  tne  pre- 
enstence  of  the  sign,  and  hence  the 
fallacy,  because  the  thing  signified  must 
be  formed  before  the  symbol  can  be 
applied  as  a  sign  to  express  that  thing 
so  signified.  The  term  is  the  sign,  the 
idea  the  thing  so  signified.  And  as  in 
the  process  uf  abstraction,  the  particular 
idea,  designated  by  a  particular  term, 
becomes  dianged,  the  term  must  also  be 
changed.  But  it  is  a  manifest  fallacy 
to  suppose  and  assume  the  term  as 
formea,  when  we  analyze  the  theory 
of  its  formation  ;  in  doing  so,  the 
reasoning  must  be  in  a  circle.  In 
Smith's  theory,  the  general  idea  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  single  sensation,  which 
it  manifestly  is  not  ;  or  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  comparison.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  appellation  by  w^ch  the 
savage  designates  the  first  tree,  and 
whicn  includes  all  its  qualities  wMch 
affect  the  mind,  would  be  erroneously 
applied  to  designate  another  object  not 
possessing  all  those  qualities;  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  the  same  sign,  though 
itmight  be  the  same  symbol.    A  learned 
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continental  writer,  M.  Tunjfot,  has  iug- 
gested  that  in  all  probability  abstract 
ideas  are  the  first  which  are  formed  in  the 
minds  of  children.  The  origin  of  thbhy- 
l>oilie8is,  rests  upon  the  common  habit  of 
children  q>parently  confounding  fami- 
liar ideas,  as  in  the  instance  already 
analyzed,  of  a  child  calling -several  per- 
sons by  the  name  of  father.  This,  as 
has  been  shewn,  arises  from  the  child 
afiixing  to  the  terms  it  employs  certain 
significations,  which  differ  from  those 
which  those  terms  in  ordinary  accep- 
tation, and  by  conventional  arrange- 
ment, usually  express.  Now  the  great 
perfection  of  the  Christianas  creed  is 
this,  that  the  meaning  of  its  leading 
terms  b  previously  settled  by  its  divine 
author  ;  and  the  Christian  beholds  in 
his  God,  his  Creator,  his  Redeemer,  his 
Sanctifier.  He  finds  in  the  page  of 
revelarion,  the  fixed  relation  in  which 
man  stands  to  his  God  ;  and  the  mode 
by  which  he  is  to  become  one  with 
Christ  And  while  others  are  tossed 
upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life,  driven 
before  the  storm,  and  overclouded  in 
the  tempest,  his  chart  is  spread  before 
him,  his  prow  is  ever  towards  the  ha- 
ven of  his  rest,  and  as  he  ascends  upon 
the  swelling  bosom  of  the  heaving  and 
tempestuous  billow,  he  only  feels  him- 
self, when  poised  upon  its  crest,  (as  it 
were)  flung  the  nearer  to  Him  who  b 
his  present  help  in  trouble.  The  man 
who  takes  his  creed,  his  principles  and 
his  definitions  from  the  Bible,  will  find 
that  his  lamp  will  be  trimmed  and  his 
oil  provided,  when  he  is  summoned 
«*  to  attend  the  Bridegroom."  Reason- 
ing on  spiritual  things  cannot  proceed 
rafely  without  this  precaution.  Rea- 
soning is  the  perception  of  the  relation 
of  two  ideas  by  means  of  their  mutual 
relation  to  another  idea  or  ideas.  A 
thought  is  the  affection  of  the  mind 
created  by  the  perception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  two  objects  or  ideas.  Reason- 
ing then  may  be  considered  as  tlie  pro- 
cess by  which  we  arrive  at  an  abstract 
thougnt,  and  which  is  effected  by  com- 
paring a  particular  thought  with  other 
thoughts  and  tracing  a  similitude  of 
relations.  It  has  been  considered  by 
an  eminait  philosopher  that  this  pro- 
cess may  go  forward  by  using  words 
like  algebraical  symbols,  and  without 
reference  to  the  precise  signification  of 
each  particular  word,  in  each  stage  of 
the  process.  This  dangerous  opinion 
has  Its  foundation  in  a  position  which 


appears  totally  fallacious,  that  algebra- 
ical results  are  analogous  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  draw  in  general  rea- 
soning. It  confounds  the  sensible 
relations  of  material  quantity  with  the 
abstract  relations  of  impalpable  quali- 
ties, than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
dissimilar.  From  the  very  nature  of 
language,  verbal  reasoning  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  mental.  And  the  individual 
who  has  advanced  this  doctrine  ap- 
pears unconsciously  to  have  contro- 
verted it  in  another  portion  of  his 
valuable  work,  for  he  tells  us,  that 
**  part  of  the  process  in  reasoning,  con- 
sists in  fixing,  with  a  rapidity  that 
escapes  our  memory,  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  every  word  which  is  ambiguous, 
by  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  ailment.** 
In  algebraica]  deduction,  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  a  meaning  primarily  attached 
to  the  symbols,  from  which  meaning  we 
are  supposed  not  to  depart,  and  so  fieir 
it  may  be  considered  analogous  to  ge- 
neral reasoning.  But  in  the  former  the 
process  of  tracing  the  relations  is  con- 
ducted on  pre-established  principles, 
founded  on  the  kuoi^n  relations  of 
quantity;  whereas  in  the  latter,  that 
process  altogether  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  the  general  terms  employed. 
The  perception  of  the  several  relations 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  tracing  the 
similitude  of  the  qualities  which  pro- 
duce sensations,  or  in  other  words  by 
analyzing  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed.  Language  is  a  ne- 
cessary instrument  to  communicate 
thougnt,  but  is  not  essential  to  thinking. 
The  vast  importance,  therefore,  of  hav- 
ing the  language  of  scriptural  discus- 
sion clearly  understood,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  ur^ed.  And  so  in  defending 
our  holy  faith,  we  should  always  ascer- 
tain the  verbal  weapons  of  our  adver- 
sary, and  make  him  draw  his  sword 
from  the  scabbard.  How  strangely  or 
rather  how  divinely  coincident  are  the 
opinions,  and  harmonious  the  feelings, 
or  all  those  who  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine of  the  influence  of  God*s  Holy 
Spirit  as  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
true  believer.  And  how  diversified 
and  various  the  tracks  and  courses  of 
those  who  leave  the  spiritual  convoy, 
and  trust  their  frail  barics  to  the  casual 
gusts  of  polemical  dissension.  If 
the  errors  into  which,  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  reasoning,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, man  must  always  be  liable  to  fall. 
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are  all  aToided  by  the  Gospel  system, 
if  the  trae  chart  aud  compass  for  a 
heaven-bound  voyage  can  only  be 
found  in  the  page  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion ;  if  by  toe  system  of  Scripture 
alone,  man's  nature  can  be  re-con- 
stnicted,  its  symmetry  adjusted,  and 
reconciliation  with  his  Creator  effected 
— if  every  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
every  emotion  of  the  soul,  there,  and 
there  only,  find  the  bread  and  the  wa- 
ter of  life,  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and 
thirst  afier  righteousness — if  by  that 
avenue  alone  we  find  an  approach  to 
the  throne  of  g^ace,  enabling  us  to 
stand  erect  in  the  robes  of  imputed 
righteousness — if  that  system  finds  men 
scathed  by  the  lightning  of  the  wrath 
of  offended  purity,  and  clothes  him  in 
all  the  loveliness  and  eternal  verdure 
of  infinite  grace — ^if  it  gives  and  realises 
to  man  the  promise  ofthe  life  that  now 
is»  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come— 
if  it  smashes  and  shatters  the  fetters  of 
sin,  and  emancipates  the  sinner  from 
the  slavery  of  an  unholy  nature — ^if  it 
whispers  peace  in  affliction,  sympathy 
in  sorrow — if  it  lights  up  the  darkness 
of  the  grave — if  it  transfers  our  affec- 
tions to  the  high  considerations  of  di- 
vine mercy,  and  affords  a  theme  for  our 


heavenly  contemplation,  the  glory  and 
sublimity  of  which  is  coeval  with  eter- 
nity and  coextensive  with  immensity, 
and  all  these  its  effects  are  traced  by 
the  finger  of  God  in  his  Word,  as 
they  demonstrably  fiow  from  that  di- 
vine system  upon  the  principles  of  me- 
taphysical ana  moral  science  ;  **  How 
bc»autiful  then  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  !**  Let 
the  political  tempests  now  gathering 
around  rage  as  they  may ;  we  have 
each  our  position  to  defend,  and  may 
we  be  ensibled  firmly  to  stand  in  the 
day  of  trial.  This  consolation,  at  least, 
must  remain  to  the  true  believer,  that 
when  driven  to  the  last  entrenchment 
of  that  civil  and  religious  freedom  with 
which  we  once  were  blest,  as  subjects 
of  a  temporal  King,  and  when  the  last 
inch  of  ground  remains,  and  the  last 
moment  intervenes  between  his  allotted 
time  uid  his  entrance  on  eternity,  he 
falls  upon  the  bosom  of  his  martyred 
master,  where  a  hallowed  home  and 
ap  everlasting  rest  remain  to  him,  as  to 
all  who  have  trusted  in  the  same  un- 
failing promises,  and  walked  in  the 
same  infallible  light 


A  DREAM. 

I  slept — and  back  to  my*  early  days 

Dia  wandering  fancy  roam. 
When  my  hopes  were  bright,  and  my  heart  was  light. 

And  my  own  a  hs^py  home. 

And  I  dream'd  I  was  young  and  innocent. 

And  my  brow  untrac'd  by  care. 
While  my  parents  smil'd  on  their  dariing  child, 

And  breath'd  for  his  weal  a  prayer. 

Once  again  1  was  rising  before  the  sun. 

For  in  childhood  I  was  told. 
If  its  earliest  ray  on  my  head  should  play, 

It  w(Hild  turn  each  tress  to  gold. 

I  was  kneeling  again  on  the  grassy  knoll. 

Where  I  never  may  kneel  more. 
And  I  prav'd,  and  was  blest,  with  that  holier  rest, 

Whose  halcyon  reign  is  o'er. 

I  was  sporting  again  thro*  the  fields  and  flowers. 

And  felt  at  each  step  new  joys  ; — 
But  I  woke  with  a  sigh,  that  e'er  memory 

Should  revive  what  time  destroys. 
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LOVE  AND  LOYALTY, 

A  LEAP  FROM  THE  ««  OLD  ALMANACK.' 
Chap.  L 


«  Young  leaves  bud  forth,  expand,  and  bloom. 
To  live  and  die,  their  annual  doom. 
While  alUunchang*d,  the  parent  tree 
Presents  a  type  of  history. 
Which  still  renews  to  every  age 
Th*  instructive  lessons  of  her  page." 

Anon. 


The  benefits  of  history  are  lost  to 
him  who,  either  a  fool  or  a  knave, 
would  r^ard  it  as  an  **  Old  Almanack!* 
Without  it,  man's  life  should  be  but  the 
present  hour  as  it  flits  from  him,  and, 
like  a  ship  at  sea,  no  shore  in  view,  no 
rudder,  compass,  or  log-book,  the  past 
course  were  unprofitable,  the  future 
without  an  object  I  confess  that  I 
entertain  great  reverence  for  history, 
and,  without  being  the  keeper  of  any 
man's  conscience  but  my  own,  I  would 
hold  it  a  sin  of  deep  dye  a^sdnst  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  to  vilify  its  cha- 
racter or  deny  its  authority.  It  is  a 
treasury  upon  which  all  may  draw  to 
render  the  path  of  life  safe,  useful,  and 
pleasant ;  and  to  it  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  narrative,  in  which  pri- 
vate loves,  dangers,  and  sorrowSy  min- 
gle with  the  vicissitudes  and  sufferings 
of  royalty.  That  narrative,  Mr.  Em- 
tor,  I  offer  as  an  humble  tribute  to 
your  laudable  attempt  to  add  to  the 
yet  scanty  stores  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. 

A  bright  morning  often  ushers  in  a 
ffloomy  and  tempestuous  day,  Charles 
Uie  First  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land with  as  much  popularity  as  ever 
flattered  or  deceived  a  sovereign— evH 
advisers  brought  him  to  ascend  a  scaf- 
fold, and  by  his  death 

To  point  a  noral  or  adorn  a  tala. 

Henry  the  Fifth  had  the  magnanimity» 
or,  what  is  better,  the  wisdom  to  for- 
get what  the  Prince  of  Wales  endured 
from  the  official  faith  and  duty  of  the 


Lord  Chief  Justice.  Charles  followed 
his  example  towards  the  gay  and  vicious 
Duke  of^  Buckingham ;  but  not  in  the 
same  spirit  with  that  of  the  hero  of 
Agincourt ;  and  if,  at  a  period  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  a  prince,  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  had  forgotten 
towards  a  minister  an  act  of  duty  which 
a  very  limited  understanding,  alone, 
could  nave  construed  into  personal  of- 
fence, England  might,  prooably,  have 
been  spared  calamities  for  the  pen  of 
history  yet  to  record.  Charles  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  heart,  but  of  weak 
intellect  as  to  the  art  of  governing.  He 
had  a  bad  minister,  but,  worse  and 
more  &tal  to  his  fortunes,  he  had  in 
Henrietta  of  France,  his  royal  consort, 
a  bosom-counsellor  to  popery.  Alliance 
of  any  kind  with  France,  has  been  fa- 
tal to  the  throne  and  people  of  Eng- 
land. Hume,  inclined!^  himself  to  the 
Stuarts,  has  not  attempted  to  withhold 
or  disguise  ftom  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, that  the  fiivouring  of  poperj 
and  innovations  upon  the  Established 
Church,  even  more  than  the  arbitrary 
dispensations  of  the  laws,  led  to  the 
embroilment  of  the  state  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  King  on  a  scaffold,  as 
having  violated  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  which  be  had  be^  appointed 
the  guardian,  and  the  integrity  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  maintain.  The 
assassination  of  Buckiiu^am  did  not 
relieve  Charles  from  the  evils  which 
had  been  superinduced  by  his  perni- 
cious councils.    The  impetus  given  to 
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raiflrnle  coDtiiioed  ailer  the  liead  from 
which  it  proceeded  was  laid  low,  and* 
when  forced  by  the  long  parliaiBeat,  to 
concession  after  concession,  he  found, 
a»  in  our  own  times,  that  he  was  only 
endeavouring  to  '*  fill  a  sieve  with  wa« 
tef* — the  stream  of  time  has  always 
**  stepping-stones"  to  facilitate  the  pio- 
gress  of  revolution  and  calamitv.  The 
King  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  depriv- 
ing the  Bishops  of  their  votes  in  par- 
liament, and  in  that  moment  he  cast 
from  him  the  soundest  and  strongest 
staff  which  he  had  to  lean  upon.  It 
consummated  the  views  and  the  power 
of  the  republican  &ctbn.  So  *«  anti- 
monarchial  an  act,"  as  Clarendon  terms 
it,  stamped  the  cause  of  the  King  with 
the  seal  of  desperation  and  destruction. 
The  royal  bark  began  to  sink,  the  ra/» 
obeyed  their  instinct,  and  the  few,  in 
either  honse  of  parliament,  who  had 
been  the  King's  friends,  forsook  him 
and  sided  with  the  **  lords  of  the  as- 
cendant" Charles,  whatever  the  eiw 
rors  of  his  government,  passionately 
and  faithfully  loved  his  Queen — no 
profligate  minister  or  fevourite,  whig 
or  tory,  could  detach  him  from  her. 
He  inherited  the  &tal  uxorionsness  of 
the  "  first  man,"  and  incurred  his  pe- 
nalty :  his  Eden  was  forfeited,  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  death,  and  his 
Eve  was  sent  forth  on  the  world.  The 
Queen,  after  the  death-contest  be- 
ffan,  embarked  at  Dover,  for  Hol- 
umd,  and  the  King,  who  had  at- 
tended her  embarkation,  returned  to 
Greenwich  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
8{nrit  of  democracy.  What  follow- 
ed between  this  period  and  that 
when  the  fortunes  of  Charles  had  ar- 
rived at  a  still  more  interesting  crisis, 
needs  not  to  be  detailed  here.  Wearenot 
about  to  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  royal  martyr,  but 
wish  to  raise  the  veil  of  time  from  fiu^ 
relating  to  some  individuab  of  the 
Itinerant  Couit,  whose  destinies  were 
involved  in  those  of  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch, and  whose  lovb  and  loyalty 
were  never  separated  from  the  fortunes 
of  the  royal  victim.  But  let  us  on  to 
our  tale  without  ftirdier  preface. 

It  was  on  a  keenly  cold  and  frosty 
night,  or  rather  morning,  by  the  dock, 
on  the  eleventh  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  Grace,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  that  the  little 
town  of  Docklam,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Ee,  in  Friedlaud, 


lay,  wraptpro&HMMfly  in  its  accostomed 
state  of  traaauillity.  This  place,  now 
a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  was,  at  the 
period  in  which  our  narrative  com- 
mences, remarkable  for  nothiitf  but 
the  goodness  of  its  harbour,  which,  with 
its  proximity  and  safie  egress  to  the 
German  ocean,  and  the  excellent  qua- 
lity and  great  variety  of  the  finny  tnbes 
swarming  on  its  shores,  had  rendered 
it  one  of  the  small  emporiums,  where 
the  patient  and  money4oving  Holland- 
ers carried  on  their  thriviaff  fisheries. 
Being  entirely  occt^ned,  eiuer  in  the 
pursuits  of  a  maritime  life,  or  the  lesa 
dangerous,  though  not  less  laborious 
one,  of  curing  thdr  fish,  as  their  days 
were  peaceful  and  industrious,  so  were 
their  slumbers  tranquil  and  profound; 
and  it  required  neither  watchmen  nor 
patrol  to  secure  the  property  or  protect 
the  lives  of  the  well-regulated  denizens 
of  DockJum.  The  modem  march  of 
intellect  had  not  yet  reached  them,  nor 
ultra-civilisarion  cursed  them  with  the 
increase  and  ingenuity  of  crime,  which 
in  our  day,  and  in  our  country,  makes 
municipal  police,  the  most  arduous  part 
of  the  science  of  Government  to  con- 
coct and  reduce  to  practice.  There 
was  then,  as  we  believe  there  is  now, 
perfect  harmony  in  the  mental  and 
pk^cal  conformation  of  our  Dutch 
neighbours,  and  the  Creniologists  (if 
there  had  been  any  in  that  day,)  would 
have  found  few  immps  on  the  bead  of  a 
genuine  Mynheer,  unless,  as  in  the 
'  Emerald  Isle,'  produced  by  the  very 
successful  application  of  a  *  sprig  of 
shillela."  Tne  organ  of  money-making 
could,  certainly,  have  been  found  devel- 
oped, but  so  incorporated  with  that  of 
honesty  that  they  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated. In  numerous  points  of  modem 
knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Docklum,  in  common 
with  their  countrymen  in  general,  were 
miserably  deficient,  probably  because 
that  then  **  the  Schoolmaster  was  not 
abroad,"  and  that  none  of  the  shining 
lights  of  our  modem  administrations 
had  at  that  time  any  archetypes  in  the 
political  firmament ;  nor  the  labours  of 
Paine,  Cobbett,  Hone,  Carlisle,  and 
those  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  had 
been  cast  upon  society  like  a  moral 
malaria.  The  inhabitants  of  Docklum 
were  so  shamefully  ignorant,  that  they 
kn(^w  not  the  distmctions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  Repealer  and  Radical — they 
were  troubled  neither  with  Catholic 
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Emancipatioii — ParUamentary  Reform 
— Jesuit  Ministers,  nor  Jesuit  Priests ; 
*  passive  resistance '  could  not  be  trans- 
lated into  their  language  ;  they  held 
Pope  and  Devil  in  equal  repute,  and 
would  have  had  no  dealings  with  either 
except — upon  Change ;  and  the  Pope 
(we  will  not  answer  for  the  other  gen- 
tleman) seemed  as  little  disposed  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  ; — in  a 
word,  they  were  good,  plain,  down- 
right Protestants,  and,  however  defi- 
cient in  other  reading,  they  were  deeply 
versed  in  their  Bibles  and  their  ledgers ; 
which  was  the  most  favourite  study, 
we  presume  not  to  say,  but  if  they  la- 
boured equally  to  save  their  souls  and 
tkeir  fish,  they  did  that  which  was  rare 
in  their  own  age,  and  is  still  more  so  in 
ours ;  above  aU,  they  had  the  wisdom, 
which  we  have  woefully  proved  our- 
selves not  to  have  possessed — they  re- 
spected the  adage,  "  Let  well  enough 
alone," — had  no  King  or  Prime  Mi- 
nister to  provoke  to  love  of  change, 
and,  necessarily,  were  happier  than 
most  of  their  neighbours. 

Such  were  the  simple  and  honest 
Docklumonians  on  the  night  already 
mentioned ;  but  even  Morpheus*s  leaden 
sceptre  cannot  ensure  general  obedience, 
ana  tliere  is  scarcely  a  well-inhabited 
house,  much  less  a  small  fishing  town, 
in  which  '*  kind  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep,"  does  not  deny  her 
nourishment  to  some;  and,  on  the 
niffht  in  question,  Peter  Von  Double - 
Chalkem,  the  proprietor  of  a  smdl 
change-house  in  Docklum,  had  been 
sedulously  courting  her  influence,  but 
she  **  no  ready  visit  psud."  An  intense 
swelling  in  his  legs,  which  **  murdered 
sleep,"  and  had  baffled  all  medical  skill 
and  sagacity  to  alleviate  or  determine, 
had  kept  him  awake.  Peter,  however, 
nowise  disposed  to  the  nu  in  urbe  of 
the  Docklum  Pere  la  Chnise,  kept  his 
ante-mortem  ground,  despite  of  every 
professional  prediction  to  the  contrary. 
Truth  to  say,  our  Host  of  the  Dolphin 
laboured  hard  to  support  the  credit  of 
his  physician,  who,  with  great  respect 
be  it  spoken,  never  graduated  beyond 
the  pesUe  and  mortar,  which  formed 
the  sign  over  his  shop-door,  situated  at 
the  comer  of  Tombstone- Alley  ;  and, 
al^ough  in  daily  indulgence  of  pota- 
tions, deep  and  strong,  Peter  still  kept 
on  his  legs,  bad  as  they  were,  and 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  only  danger  attending  medical  ad- 


vice is,  the  observance  of  it  Peter 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  swelled 
legs  and  stubborn  coustitution,  on  the 
fine  and  cold  night  we  have  mentioned, 
when  sounds  to  which  his  ear  was  not 
unaccustomed,  brought  him  to  the  case- 
ment, which  looked  up  the  street.  It 
was  the  distant  tramp  of  a  small  partjr 
of  horse,  and  as  our  Host  added  to  his 
retail  business,  the  wholesale  benevo- 
lence of  administering  to  the  wants  of 
those  who  nauseate  the  flavour  of  any 
liquid  which  had  undeigone  the  ordeal 
ofan  impost,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
had  been  exckequered^  he  felt  assured 
that  some  of  his  free-trade  friends  were 
about  to  visit  him  ;  he  was  disafipoint* 
ed,  and  so  was  the  love  of  gain,  which 
was  as  national  to  Peter  a?  natural  to 
all  in  every  part  of  the  world,  who 
sell  ale  or  any  thing  else.  He  saw 
pass  under  his  window  a  sight,  then  as 
rare  in  Docklum,  as  an  honest  states- 
man, or  peace-loving  priest  of  mother 
church,  would  be  in  our  day.  This 
sight  was  an  officer  and  two  mounted 
dragoons,  fully  caparisoned  in  the  pon- 
derous accoutrements  of  the  times,  and 
corresponding  in  stature  to  their  horses, 
which  were  of  the  largest  black  Flan- 
ders breed.  Peter  thrust  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  looked  afierthe  men  at 
arms,  wondered  what  the  devil  it  could 
be  about,  and  went  to  bed. 

Now,  although  our  Host  of  the  Dol- 
phin is  not  the  liero  of  our  tale,  nor 
long  to  hold  place  in  our  narrative,  we 
are  in  conscience  bound  to  vindicate 
him  from  any  disdnctive  imputation 
resting  on  his  character,  in  consequence 
of  our  having  said  that  his  love  of 
gain  was  disappointed,  because,  that 
whatever  callea  for  the  visit  of  the  dra- 
goons, they  did  not  call  for  drink. — 
Truth  to  say — and  we  value  truth  if 
for  no  other  than  a  mercantile  princi- 
ple for  its  scarcity — honest  Peter  dif- 
fered in  nothing:,  that  we  have  ever 
known,  &om  all  other  honest  men, 
whose  creed  was  to  be  found  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  firoJU  and  lots.  In- 
deed, nothing  seems  more  strange  and 
unaccountable  to  us,  than  that  so  much 
discord  and  crime  should  fill  the  world 
under  the  pretext  of  difference  of  reli- 
gion— for  a  mere  and  shallow  pretext 
It  b,  and  there  is  no  man«  wilUng  to  see 
things  in  their  true  light,  who  must  not 
be  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  uni- 
versal religion,  and  that  the  whole  hu- 
man race---the  inhabitants  of  Utopia 
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excepted— are  mdted  in  gmcere  and 
ardent  worsbip  of  that  portable  and 
nbiqnitous  deity  which  they  carry  in 
their  pjockets,  or  commit  to  the  g^r- 
dianship  of  those  High  Priests  of 
Mammon,  ynlgarly  called  bankers. — 
From  the  days  of  Jadas  Iscariot  down 
to  the  Judases  of  our  time,  we  could  ad- 
duce such  accumulated  proof  of  this 
truly  Catholic  creed  as  would  over- 
whelm and  smother  any  heretic  dis- 
senter. 

What  were  the  officer  and  his 
two  dragoons  doing  all  this  time  ? — 
That  is  a  state  secret,  and  may  not  be 
disclosed  but  in  its  own  season.  The 
officer' -was  deputed  to  communicate 
certain  orders  from  head-quarters  at 
the  Hague,  to  Karl  Donderheyden, 
Chief  Burgher  or  Mayor  of  Docklum, 
a  man,  of  whom  could  be  said  that 
which  we  could  not  altog^ether  venture 
to  say  of  existing  deputy-authorities  of 
a  higher  caste.  He  never  wished,  nor 
ever  sought,  to  do  other  than  render 
justice,  on  fkir  and  plain  shewing,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rank,  wealth,  or  po- 
litical or  religious  opinions  of  the  par- 
ties— he  never  experienced  the  greater 
difficulties  of  the  corrupt  and  pliant 
knave  in  office,  who  labours  to  wrest 
judgment  to  the  vrill  of  power,  and  fat- 
ten on  injustice,  and  the  onl^  popu- 
larity he  was  anxious  to  acquire,  was 
that  which  should  attach  to  an  honest 
man.  He  could  adjust  the  disputes  of 
his  nekrhbours  always,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion ofone  of  the  parties  at  least,  and 
not  be  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  both, 
Kke  some  people  whom  we  could  name, 
and  if  be  was  not  highly  honoured,  no 
one  could  say  that  he  was  heartily 
despised.  His  investigations  for  the 
ducovery  of  guilt,  were  not  inflictions 

rn  innocence,  nor  his  prosecutions 
criminality  forces.  Except  those 
fiunily  Quarrels,  which  ever  did  and 
ever  will  exist,  even  in  the  be^t  regu- 
lated states,  tranquillity  and  happiness 
pervaded  the  sphere  of  his  authoritv. 
If  any  modem  ruler  or  deputy  should 
desire  to  be  possessed  of  Karl's  suc- 
cessful plan  of  government,  it  i^'as  sim- 
ply this — ^he  enforced  the  laws  and 
caused  them  to  be  respected.  This, 
however,  must  be  admitted,  that  in  his 
time  popular  intimidation  had  not  in- 
vaded tne  sphere  of  public  justice,  nor 
was  crime  made  the  ally  of  Reform. 
In  this  respect  Friedland,  to  this  hour, 
is  egregioosly  behind-hand  with  our- 


selves. All  the  TOgnes  in  Docklum 
miffht  have  been  hanged  and  forgotten, 
and  no  incendiary  Bristolize  its  inha- 
bitants ;  nor  woiud  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derer be  postponed,  and  the  judge 
scar^  fVom  the  bench  by  a  street  bal- 
lad, sung  to  the  tune  of  **  The  humours 
of  Kilkenny.*  We  could  say  much 
more  on  this  subject,  but  refrain,  and, 
like  Michael  Cassio  in  the  play,  we 
hope  that  what  we  have  said  has  been 

**  Without  oflipiice  to  any  man  of  quality.  **— 

The  officer  had  a  long  and  private  con- 
ference with  Karl,  who  was  enjoined 
to  the  strictest  secresy  upon  the  mat- 
ters given  him  in  charge,  and  particu- 
lari^,  he  was  told  that  in  this  instance, 
bis  identity  must  be  separated  from  his 
amiable  Vrow,  who  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered "bone  of  his  bone."  This 
much,  however,  we  may  disclose  to  the 
reader.  The  officer  informed  the  Bur- 
gomaster, that  if  the  wind  continued 
in  the  quarter  it  then  blew  from,  he 
might  expect  on  the  morrow  or  the  day 
after  at  farthest,  the  arrival  of  a  small 
squadron  under  convoy  of  a  man  of 
war,  for  which  he  must  be  on  the  con- 
stant look  out,  and  be  prepared  to  af- 
ford the  assistance  of  pilotage,  toge- 
ther with  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
embarkation  of  a  body  of  horse,  and 
also  to  provide  that  forage  and  provi- 
sions which  the  brief  time  would  admit 
of.  The  officer  then  giving  the  muni- 
cipal magnate,  a  seal^  packet,  with  a 
duplicate  of  which  the  Uommodore  of 
the  squadron  was  also  to  be  furnished, 
to  the  intent  that  he,  the  Burgomas- 
ter, might  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Commo- 
dore, the  man  of  arms  took  his  leave. 
In  every  community  great  or  small, 
possessed  of  a  free  government,  there 
are  troublesome  prving  persons,  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
public  amdrs,  and  overhaul  the  acts  of 
their  rulers,  whether  a  Prince,  Prime- 
minister,  or  Burgomaster.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  heavy  tramp  of 
large  Flanders'  troop  horses,  could  hysve 
been  altogether  unheard  passing  at 
midnight  through  the  streets  of  IK>ck- 
lum,  even  had  not  Peter,  the  Tapster, 
had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
Earl^  in  the  morning  there  was  a  ga^ 
thenngof  the  curious  round  our  Host's 
stove,  upon  the  arms  and  hobs  of  which 
stood  several  warm  and  comforting  pre- 
pared potations  named  •*  Mint-sHng,** 
something  of  the  nature  of  that  beve* 
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rage  formerly  (we  know  not  if  now)  a 
favorite  with  our  working  classes,  and 
of  which  notice  mi^ht  have  been  seen 
on  the  windows  of  **■  our  fountains  of 
intemperance,"  in  these  words— 

*«  Pari  find  Gill  M  early  m  yon  wiU." 
Last  night*s  military  incursion  was  the 
iubject  debated,  while  each,  at  inter- 
vals, also  discussed  his  stoup.  There 
was  of  the  group  one  shrewd  fellow, 
Ralph  Bomtinck,  ne  had  served  at  Am« 
boyna  and  other  places  with  signal 
bravery,  and  was  held  in  no  small 
respect  by  bis  townsmen.  He  had 
learned  much  of  the  night's  business 
upon  which  to  found  surmises — the 
officer's  secret  conference  with  tlie 
Burgomaster  ;  a  quarrel  between  this 
functionary  and  his  vrow,  in  which 
strange  to  say,  and  **  portent  ominous,* 
Karl  was  ascendant ;  and  an  express 
hastily  despatched  to  the  Farmer^e- 
neral  or  Intendent  If  danger  was  in 
the  wind,  they  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  resolved  to  proceed  in  a 
body,  with  Ralph  at  their  head  as 

rkesman,  and  put  Karl  Donderhey- 
1  to  the  question.  '*  No  sooner  said 
than  done,"  and  straight  they  stood  in 
*'the  presence."  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  edifying  to  our  readers,  and  afford 
a  fine  specimen  of  municipal  eloquence, 
were  we  to  report  fully  lUlph  Bomb- 
tinck's  address  to  the  Mayor,  but  we 
decline  it  for  reasons  which,  detailed, 
would  not  assist  to  the  shortening  of 
our  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  whe- 
ther honest  Karl  viras  puffed  up,  beyond 
his  usual  temper  and  demeanor,  by 
hopes  of  preferment  held  out  to  him  by 
the  officer,  or  by  his  over-night  victory, 
in  the  contest  of  keeping  a  secret  from 
his  wife,  the  &ct  is  tiiat  he  cut  the  bu- 
siness very  short  with  the  deputation, 
in  the  brief  and  pithy  admonition,  to 
return  home  and  mind  their  business  I 
The  real  key  to  thb  chuff  and  unusual 
conduct  of  the  Mayor  may  probably 
be  this — About  a  year  previous  to  the 
period  of  the  deputation,  Karl  had  ta^ 
ken  what  was  considered  a  strange 
£Ancy,  no  less  than  a  general  review  of 
all  the  herring-busses  in  the  port,  and 
their  marine  evolutions,  putting  the 
corporation  to  much  unnecessary  ex- 
peuie.  This  freak,  which,  at  the  time, 
occasioned  some  free  coi\jeotures  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Burgomaster's  upper 
story,  was  stronffly  censured  in  a  pub- 
lic raolution,  of  which  Ralph  was  the 


Biovor»  and  it  was  shrewdly  suq)ected 
that  Karl  kept  the  circuuistance  in  his 
nose  until  an  opportunity  should  offer 
of  playing  off  the  **quid  pro  quo" 
which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Ralph 
and  his  companions  returned  to  the 
little  change-house,  in  not  the  best  hu- 
mour with  the  Burgomaster, .  and 
were  smoking  and  charting  round  the 
stove,  when  a  sudden  crash,  which 
made  the  house  rock  and  ratUe,  as  if 
the  tiles  on  the  roof  were  coming  about 
their  ears,  made  them  aU  rush 
forth,  as  &st  as  they  could,  into  the 
street,  to  which  they  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived, when  a  repetition  of  the  awful 
phenomenon  neatly  deprived  all,  ex- 
cept Ralph  Bomtinck,  of  their  senses, 
but  he,  au  dd  soldier,  recovered  im- 
mediately from  his  surprize,  and  stated 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  report  of 
shot  from  a  ship  of  war  in  the  offing, 
and  straightaway  they  attained  a  posi- 
tion commanding  a  view  of  the  road- 
stead. The  Amboyna  warrior  was  not 
mistaken.  Just  without  the  bar  which 
crosses  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  four 
Brigantines  were  seen  lying,  each  with 
her  main-topsail  aback,  and  a  flag  at 
her  fore-top  masthead,  intimating  the 
want  of  pilots.  Immediately  beyond 
them  in  the  roadstead,  and  as  close  as 
her  draught  of  water  admitted,  a  large 
man  of  war  was  in  the  act  of  clewing 
up  her  sails,  and  coming  to  anchor, 
developing,  as  she  gradually  came  up, 
her  imposing  length,  and  the  destruc- 
tive engines  with  which  she  was  bristied, 
the  report  of  two  of  which,  a  sig- 
nal of  the  squadron's  arrival,  had  thrown 
the  divan  at  the  Ddphin  into  such 
consternation.  Boats  had  now  pushed 
off  to  the  several  brigantines,  and  the 
man  of  war  was  safely  brought  to  her 
anchorage,  where,  like  a  stately  swan, 
she  lay  balancing  on  the  rippling  tide. 
A  boat  lowered  from  the  stem,  and 
brought  to  the  gang-way,  received  a 
small  party  of  men,  and  then  pulled 
right  ahead  into  the  harbour.  As  ^ 
the  boat  rapidly  neared  the  shore, 
they  could  distinguish  an  individual, 
dressed  in  a  blue  and  orange  uniform, 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  and 
wearmg  a  huge  flapped  hat,  decked 
with  a  large  white  plume.  We  shall 
now  bring  the  reader  nearer  to  the 
principal  actors,  leaving  the  Doiphiu 
Junta  to  follow  at  their  leisure. 

The  boat  reached  the  shore,  and  the 
officer,  landing,  advanced  with  a  small 
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flag  ia  hii  hand,  to  Karl  Dpnderfaey- 
den,  who  was  waiting  on  the  pier,  and 
was  easily  distinguished  by  the  badges 
of  his  office,  and  an  air,  partly  sub- 
dued by  the  new  arrival,  which  pretty 
pkunly  told  him  that  he  was  not,  just 
at  that  moment,  the  greatest  man  in 
Docklum.  The  sense  of  one's  own 
importance  is  a  wonderfully  sustaining 
power,  but  only  relatively  so.  The 
man  in  office^  when  in  communication 
with  his  inferiors,  struts  or  swells  like 
a  turkey-cock,  in  the  extremes  of  an- 
eer  or  of  love  ;  while  to  his  superiors 
his  air  and  tone  relaxt:8  into  the  bend- 
ing pliancy  of  the  weeping  willow, 
and  he  shrinks  into  himself  as  does 
tl^  sensidve  plant  when  touched.  This 
contrast  b  most  perceptible  in  the 
flieanest  minds,  and  would  in  itself 
lurnish  matter  tor  an  excellent  chapter, 
but  it  is  better  described  in  one  line  of 
Wycherl/s  phiin-dealer,  than  M  we 
vere.to  bestow  a  volume  on  it— 

**  I  kato  a  Harness— kissinf  mr  leader  behind, 
that  another  slave  may  do  the  luce  to  me.'* 

The  Commodore,  for  such  was  the 
rank  of  the  naval  officer,  had  scarce 
time  to  make  such  arrangements  with 
Kari,  when  the  glittering  casques  of 
some  dragoons  on  the  little  eminence 
at  the  top  of  the  street,  and  the  shrill 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  announced  the  airi- 
val  of  the  party  expected  by  the  Com- 
modore and  Burgomaster.  The  party 
baited  directly  opposite  the  stadthouse, 
and  consisted  of  two  females,  and  three 
men,  attended  by  about  one  hundred 
horse  under  the  immediate  command  of 
an  officer  in  the  Dutch  service.  Some 
of  these  were  engaged  in  keeping  at 
due  distance  the  crowd  eagerly  throng- 
ing around  them— such  a  sight  was 
never  before  seen  In  Docklum. 

The  evidently  paramount  personage 
of  this  small  party  was  a  female  in  the 
prime  of  life,  whose  appearance  not 
only  commanded  but  rivetted  attention. 
Dark  eyes  of  brilliant  lustre  and  pierc- 
ing ezpressioa,  added  to  iine  teetn  and 
a  complexion  of  the  clearest  brown, 
enlightened  a  &ce  which,  if  all  its  fea- 
tures were  not  critically  regular,  was 
yet  replete  with  dignity  smd  sweetness  : 
Its  general  contour  might  have  pointed 
out  to  a  discriminating  observer,  that 
sorrow  or  adversity  had  given  a  chas- 
tened cast  to  a  countenance  once 
remarkably  gay  and  livel}',  and  despite 
of  the  new  hopes  which  onr  aiter-pages 
will  make  kuuMH  in  their  seusou,  a  pro- 
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phetic  woe  seemed  to  strive  within  her 
and  to  say — 

«• mrthlnks 

Some  onbom  sorrow,  ripe  in  Fortvne*s  womb. 
Seems  coming  toward  me ; ." 

She  was  mounted  on  a  white  charger 
richly  c^arisoned,  and  her  costume 
was  elegant  and  singular.  A  riding- 
dress  of  green  velvet  of  Genoa  manu- 
&cture,  &stencd  with  gold  clasps,  mas- 
sive and  elaborate  as  was  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  was  surmounted,  as  low  as 
the  wust,  by  a  slight  open  corslet 
(burned  of  slender  bars  of  polished  steel 
inlsud  with  gold,  and  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  which  also  pro- 
tected the  arms.  Her  gloves,  which 
came  high  over  the  ^Tists,  were  of 
buff-leather  richly  embroidered,  and 
with  these  her  low  buskins  corres- 
ponded. On  her  head  she  M'ore  a 
light  casque  or  helmet  composed  en- 
tirely of  steel  beads,  crowned  with  a 
plume  of  feathers,  and  a  ruff  of  the 
most  costly  lace  surrounded  her  neck. 
Attached  to  her  waist  by  a  silver  chain 
and  swivel,  was  an  ivory-hilted  ^irk  or 
dagger,  in  a  shagreen  scabbard  mounted 
with  amber,  and  in  her  right  hand  she 
carried  a  small  truncheon,  tipped  at 
each  eml  with  carved  silver.  On  her 
left  hand,  his  horse's  head  being  about 
half  a  length  behind,  was  a  knigiit,  ap- 
parently in  the  latter  part  of  the  au- 
tumn of  life,  and  whose  dress  and 
appearanee  bespoke  him  noble,  being 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  seveial 
orders  of  honor.  The  other  female  was 
in  the  very  freshest  bloom  of  youth, 
habited  in  a  rich  riding  dress  and  a 
kurge  Spanish  hat  and  feathers  shading 
a  face  of  uncommon  beauty,  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  look  without  ad- 
miration ;  while  the  strong  likeness  she 
bore  to  the  aged  Cavalier  gave  evident 
assurance  of  their  consanguinity.  She 
rode  a  small  jei>-black  foreign  horse  of 
the  most  elegant  symmetry,  and  of 
which  she  appeared  to  have  perfect 
command.  Close  by  her  side  was  a 
Cavalier  equipped  in  the  kind  of  light 
demi-armour  which  had  then  super- 
ceded the  entire  coat  of  mail,  and  who 
having  dismounted  from  a  large  pie- 
bald Hungarian  horse,  was  leaning 
Ws  arm  on  its  shoulder,  his  helmet 
covering  his  face,  so  as  not  to  render  it 
plainly  discernible.  The  fitlh  and  last 
personage  composipg  this  small  cortege 
was  not  the  least  remarkable.  Ho  was 
an  ecclesia«5tic,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
robed  in  a  long  gown  of  black  or  rather 
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raven  grey,  encircled  by  a  plain  black 
leather  band,  from  which  aepended  a 
velvet  bag  or  satchel :  his  bead  ^-as 
covered  with  a  close  round  black  vel- 
vet cap,  and  although  his  brow  was 
wrinkled  and  his  hair  scant  and  grey, 
his  eye  was  keen  and  penetradng.  He 
was  seated  on  a  large  mule,  whose  har- 
ness corresponded  with  the  plainness 
of  his  own  apparel,  and  he  carried  in 
his  hand  a  singularly  large,  stout,  staff, 
which,  when  wallung,  he  grasped  in  the 
middle,  and  which  was  ornamented  at 
the  top  with  a  small  silver  crucifix. 
.  To  this  groupe  the  Commodore  made 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  drawing 
his  hanger,  the  point  of  which  he  de- 
clined, and  domn^  his  hat,  with  hb 
left  hsjid,  advanc^  to  report  his  name 
and  rank  to  the  knight  who  rode  in 
front.  The  elder  female  spoke  a  few 
words,  in  a  language  not  understood  by 
the  seamen,  to  the  demounted  Cavar 
lier,  who  advancing,  returned  the  Com- 
modore's salute,  and,  in  rather  imper- 
fect Dutch,  the  acquisition  of  brief 
residence  in  Holland,  requested  that  a 
bai;^e  might  be  g^t  ready  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  carry  them  on  board.  The 
Commodore  had  already  made  the  sig- 
nal to  that  etfect  The  soldiers  now 
cleared  the  passage  towards  the  pier, 
to  which  the  party  proceeded,  when  the 
baipe,  canopied  with  crimson  doth, 
and  decorated  with  flings,  was  seen 
rapidly  sweeping  into  the  harbour, 
steered  by  an  officer  in  full  uniform, 
and  lustily  impelled  by  twenty  seamen, 
in  neat  caps  and  jackets,  their  oars 
flashing  like  silver  in  the  sunbeamF,  as 
they  feathered  them  with  critical  exact- 
ness at  every  poll.  No  sooner  was  the 
barge  made  fast  to  the  pier,  than  the 
dder  knight  demounted,  and  respect- 
fully uncovering,  made  a  low  reverence 
to  the  elder  female,  placing  himself  at 
her  horse's  head,  wnile  the  younger 
cavalier,  dropping  on  one  knee,  pre- 
sented his  right  arm,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  she  dismounted,  and  then, 
taking  an  arm  of  each,  was  safely  placed 
in  the  barge,  which,  in  the  act,  rose 
upon  the  swelling  wave  as  though  proud 
of  it's  new  freightage.  The  younger 
cavalier  then  returned,  and  with  less 


ceremony,  but  with  the  otmoetpunc^ 
tilio,  conveyed  the  remaining  lady  on 
hoard,  taking  also  the  station  allotted 
to  himself.  The  ecclesiastic  was  next 
preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Commodore,  to  embark,  when  the 
younger  knight  addressed  to  him  a  few 
words  in  French,  upon  which  he 
stopped,  and  drawing  a  purse  from  the 
satchel  attached  to  his  girdle,  advanced 
to  Karl  Donderheyden,  who,  with  hat 
in  hand,  was  standing  a  little  apart  on 
tiie  pier,  and  pladng  the  net  of  gold 
fish  in  the  Bur^master's  not  unwiUtng 
hand,  commumcated  his  generous  mis- 
tress's intention  of  making  g^od  report 
in  the  proper  quarter  of  the  civic  funo- 
tionaryiB  assiduous  attention  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  The  only  part  of  tfais 
address  understood  by  Kari  was  the 
puise.  The  ecclesiastic  entered  the 
barge,  which  puUed  off  to  its  destin- 
ation, leaving  tne  Commodore  on  shore 
to  superintend  the  embarkadon  of  the 
horses,  which  being  effected,  he  and 
his  boat's  crew  returned  on  board  the 
man  of  war. 

The  brigantiDes  now  loosed  from 
their  moorings,  warped  out  of  the 
harbour,  where  the  man  of  war,  having 
meantime  weighed  anchor,  was  lying- 
to  ;  having  made  a  signal,  i^'hich  was 
severally  answered  by  the  smaller  ves- 
sels, she  filled  her  topsails,  and  stood 
majestically  to  her  course,  the  scene 
illustrating,  both  on  sea  and  shore  the 
lines  of  ftdconer — 

**  The  natives,  while  the  tUp  depcrti  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand; 
Mi^estically  slow,  before  the  breeie. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas.** 

The  curiosity  excited  in  the  inhabitants 
of  Docklum  on  this  occasion,  was  not 
confined  to  that  little  community — the 
event  agitated  and  interested  all  Eu- 
rope— ^it  was  connected  with  the  fate  of 
a  mighty  empire  convulsed  to  its  cen- 
tre and  deluged  with  its  own  blood,  and 
we  may  now  tell  the  reader  what,  per- 
haps, has  been  anticipated,  that  the 
squadron  which  then  departed  fVom  the 
harbour  of  Docklum,  bore  the  Queen 
of  England  and  her  fortunes. 
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«  Oh  Enc^land,  fair  England,  thy  zone  thou  entwinest, 
Thy  robe  flows  dishevelled,  thy  locks  are  unbound; 

On  anarchy's  lap  thy  sad  head  thou  reclinest, 

And  mournfully  point*st  to  thy  festering  wound.** 


Ma$qu4  of  Alfred. 


It  was  indeed,  the  unfortunate  but 
bigh-epirited  Henrietta,  who,  with 
slauler  means,  and  surrounded  by  im- 
minent dangers,  was  retiytiing  to  the 
asustance  of  her  unhappy  consort, 
long  feebly  and  in  vain,  endeayouring 
to  suppress  his  unruly  subjects,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  in  open 
nebeUion  against  his  authorit^r.  The 
Queen's  thoughts  on  the  first  impulse 
were  naturally  directed  towards  her 
brother  the  lung  of  France ;  but  she 
WHS  too  well  aware,  that  there  existed 
impediments  in  that  quarter  of  too 
senous  a  nature  to  permit  a  direct  ap- 
plication for  assistance.  She,  there- 
fore, contented  herself  with  requesting 
permission  to  pay  him  a  ybit,  adding 
the  hope  that  he  would,  at  least,  make 
some  diplomatic  demonstration  of  due 
aniiety  for  the  support  of  perilled 
royalty.  This  was  a  natural  hope  from 
one  crowned  head  to  another,  but  still 
more  so  from  a  distressed  and  insulted 
sister  to  a  powerful  brother ;  but  it  was 
met  by  an  inUmation  **  that  her  pre- 
sence would  not  be  acceptable  in 
France.'*  Unhappy  Queen  1  She  lived 
at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  England 
awed  the  Powers  of  the  Continent ; 
when  France  feared  England — but  were 
she  now  living,  she  would  find  the  case 
reversed  under  the  rule  of  men  who 
are  alike  sacrificing  the  peace  and 
honour  of  their  country  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  Sovereign  who  called 
t^em  to  his  councils.  The  pearls  of 
the  monarchy  are  cast  at  the  feet  of  a 
swinish  democracy — in  the  licence  of 
the  people  the  nation  is  weak,  and  its 
unregulated  strength,  like  the  parox- 
ysms of  madness,  works  to  its  own 
debility  and  destruction.  It  is  a  para- 
dox for  the  historian  and  the  philosopher 
to  reconcile,  why  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo should  lead  to  the  humiliation  of 
the  conouerors,  and  the  glories  of  Eng- 
land wither  on  the  tomb  of  Napoleon. 
The  solution  may  be  found  in  that 


retributive  justice  by  which  abused 
power  brings  on  its  own  punbhment, 
and  treachery  and  dishonour  vegetate 
to  a  harvest  of  disgrace,  even  though 
their  seeds  should  have  been  cast  on 
the  sterile  rocks  of  St  Helena.  The 
imperial  Ciqitive  is  beginning  to  be 
avenged  in  his  mve. 

But  not  the  letar  of  England,  alone, 
paralyzed  the  arms  of  France.  There 
were  other  causes  for  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  im- 

Cutable  neither  to  the  iqiath;^  of  the 
rother,  nor  the  broken  and  timid  spi^ 
rit  of  his  subjects.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
a  man  of  imperious  pride  and  incon- 
trolable  passions,  stood  at  the  helm 
of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  ruled 
with  despotic  sway.  Exercising  over 
the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  most  un- 
bounded influence,  he,  to  ensure  this 
dominion,  contrived  the  removal  of 
the  Queen  Mother,  and  now  pre- 
vented the  approach  of  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of^  England,  to  the  ear  of 
his  royal  master.  Such  are  the  influ- 
ences that  make  regality  a  cypher,  and 
bring  it  into  contempt  It  is  fitting  that 
a  monarch  should  have  councillors 
but  when  they  cease  to  be  wise,  and 
commit  the  real  interests  and  happiness 
of  a  people  to  wanton  and  hazardous 
issues,  then  it  is  that  the  independent 
action  of  the  sovereign  becomes  the 
first  virtue  in  the  man — the  first  duty 
to  the  state :  the  illustration  of  the 
maxim  would  be  a  blessing  in  this  our 
day.  The  hatred  which  Richelieu  bore 
to  England  knew  no  bounds,  and,  as 
in  the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  he 
was  rcffardless  of  consequences,  he  sa- 
crificed without  remorse,  the  happiness 
of  the  au^t  family  to  whom  he  owed 
the  elevation  of  his  fortunes.  Not  only 
did  he  bar  the  direct  interference  of 
Louis  in  the  cause  of  his  royal  sister  ; 
but  by  means  of  tho  French  ambassa- 
dor to  the  English  parliament  we  can- 
not say  court  continued  to  foster  the 
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Eoison  of  discontent.  Who  can  say 
ut  that  a  wily  and  well-practised 
foreign  diplomatist,  may  be  playing 
the  same  game,  but  by  different  move- 
ments, in  our  own  day  ?  The  cardinal 
knew  that  internal  discontent  and  civil 
strife  were  the  most  effective  allies  of 
a  foreign  enemy.  The  favourite  and 
proud  boast  of  Ei^land,  that  she  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  had 
been  put  forth  by  her  accreditea  agents 
at  foreign  courts  with  so  little  delicacy, 
that  other  powers,  as  well  as  France, 
were  not  altogether  nninlling  that  the 
haughty  Islanders  should  suffer  the 
chastisement  of  internal  convulsion, 
and  viewed  the  calamities  with  which 
she  was  afflicted,  with  feelings  not  un- 
alliedto  pleasure,  not  considering  how 
infectious  such  examples  are,  and  how 
dangerous  the  explosion  of  such  volca- 
noes however  remote. 

Unnaturally  repulsed  by  her  bro- 
ther, but  yet  undismayed,  the  high- 
minded  Henrietta  applied  to  the  Prince 
of  OranffC,  at  whose  court  she  met 
with  a  nospi  table  reception.  This 
prince,  who  felt  like  a  man  and  a  so- 
vereign, listened  to  the  fair  applicant 
with  the  delicate  and  generous  Empa- 
thy which  her  perilous  and  afl^tmg 
situation  00  strongly  demanded,  and 
had  his  abilhy  equalled  his  inclination, 
effective  aid  might  have  been  timely  af- 
forded. But  the  prince  was  restrained 
by  over-ruling  necessity,  and  it  was  in 
a  very  partial  degree,  and  almost  by 
stealtn,  that  he  could  give  his  royal 
guest  any  assistance.  The  all-pervad- 
ing and  baneful  influence  of  France 
extended  itself  to  this  quarter,  to  which 
that  powerful  state  was  too  near  a 
neighbour  to  be  safely  disregarded  or 
incensed.  The  small  aid  which  was  in 
his  power,  and  without  making  an  ob- 
vious and  decided  demonstration,  he 
supplied  with  that  grace  which  enhances 
obligatioo,  and  it  was  by  means  of  a 
vessel  which  he  had  mnted  to  the 
Queen's  first  importunities,  that  her 
royal  consort  was  relieved  from  the 
impotent  situation  he  was  placed  in  at 
York,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
on  Hull,  and  which  enabled  him  to  set 
his  army  in  motion,  and  put  his  cause 
to  that  test  on  Keintown-field,  which, 
if  not  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
expected  from  it,  furnished  proof  that 
the  loyal  party,  though  weak  in  means 
were  stronsrin  courage  and  faithful  de- 
votion.    The  levies  of  the  preceding 


year,  which  were  now  concentrated 
about  Oxford  and  the  midland  counties, 
had  been  wholly  provided  by  the  acti- 
vity and  perseverance  of  the  Queen, 
and  with  tne  last  recruit  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  or  hope  for,  she  wa» 
now  doubtfully  endeavouring  to  gain 
access  to  the  Northern  army,  and  by 
uniting  this  force  with  the  King's,  to 
aim  at  striking  a  blow  which  might  re- 
store tranquiUity  to  them  and  to  their 
dominions. 

But  there  was  an  impulse  which  ac- 
tuated this  heroic  Princess,  more  pow- 
erful fer  than  the  indignant  feelings  of 
insulted  royalty,  or  the  consequent  de- 
sire of  vengeance.  This  impulse  was 
love — tender,  f«uthful  love  f  a  love 
which,  in  rare  exceptions,  inftwes  its 
warm  and  animating  principles  into  the 
cold  compacts  of  royal  unions,  wherein 
the  happiness  of  the  individuals  is  sa- 
crificed on  the  shrine  of  national  policy, 
and  the  torch  of  hymen  extinguisned  by 
the  secret  tears  of  the  victims  of  diplo- 
macy. Henrietta,  ahhon^h  a  bigot  to 
her  religion,  was  no  Jesuit  to  her  love 
—that,  at  least,  was  pure  and  holy, 
and  not  in  the  selfish  or  deceptive  sp- 
rit of  cabinets  and  creeds.  It  was  this 
love  that  gave  irresistible  energy  to 
every  thing  she  attempted — ^threw  the 
bright  halo  of  hope  and  enthusiasm 
around  all  her  actions,  and  which  was 
now  conducting  her  through  stormy 
seas  and  imminent  perils,  to  the  land 
which,  however  convulsed  by  faction, 
contained  allithat  was  dear  to  her  soul 
in  the  idolatry  of  the  heart.  Before 
her  departure  had  been  resolved  on,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  English  cruiz.- 
ers,  which,  from  the  defection  of  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, were,  to  a  ship,  in  the  interest 
of  the  parliament,  had,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Batten,  the  Vice-Admiral, 
been  stationed  in  small  scjuadrons  to 
watch  the  different  ports  m  Holknd, 
in  order  to  intercept  her  passage,  should 
she  attempt  the  succour  of  ner  royal 
consort,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  port  of  Docklum,  having  been 
aiscertained  to  have  escaped  their  vigi- 
lance, had  been  selected  for  the  place 
of  embarkation.  Was  Henrietta's  love 
thrown  away  upon  a  barren  and  un- 
grateful soil?  O!  no— the  profligacy 
of  the  second  Charles  was  not  inherited ; 
his  unhappy  sire  was  faithful  as  he  was 
uxorious,  and  capable  of  feeling  as  of 
inspiring  a  pure  and  lasting  passion. 
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When  at  Dotct,  under  the  melan- 
choly necessity  of  their  separation,  the 
Ring^  parted  from  his  adored  Queen, 
he  committed  her  Majesty  to  the  care 
of  the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  a  no- 
bleman of  whose  entire  devotion,  eren 
in  those  false  times,  he  could  not  but 
feel  perfectly  assured,  and  who  ac- 
cepted the  sacred  and  anxious  trust 
with  a  determination  of  duty  worthy  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  On 
this  mission  the  Marquess  was  accom- 
panied by  his  only  daughter.  Lady 
Eleanor  raulet,  who  was  the  sole  com- 
panion or  attendant  of  rank  who  accom- 
panied the  Queen  to  Holland,  and 
they  were  now  retuminff  with  their 
royal  mistress  to  whom  they  were  en- 
deared by  every  tie  of  affection  and 
loyalty  which  could  unite  them,  as 
subjects  and  friends  to  their  Sovereign. 
They  were  tried  in  the  balance  of  die 
times  and  **  not  found  wanting^ — their 
services  flourished  not  in  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  and  the  forcing  temper- 
ament of  a  gay,  rich,  and  powerful 
court,  but  under  the  killing  frosts  and 
mde  blasts  of  adverse  fortune — theie 
their  still  green  and  vigorous  loyalty 
withstoodt  elastic  to  their  pressure,  and 


proof  against  the  pow^r  of  vicissitude — 
that  agency  of  heaven,  to  humble  and 
correct  the  mighty  trreat — ^to  put  the 
int^^rity  of  friendship  to  its  severest 
task^— to  instruct  mankind  in  the  muta- 
bility of  all  earthly  things,  and  to  di- 
rect wbdom  to  the  contemplation  and 
choice  of  those  objects  alone  worthy 
of  her  solicitude.  The  Marchioness  of 
Winchester,  a  woman  of  a  fine  person, 
infinite  address,  and  unbounded  devo- 
tion to  the  royal  cause,  had  remained 
at  Oxford  to  exert  her  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  more  immediatelv  superin- 
tend the  aids  which  the  Marquess's 
large  posseraions  and  numerous  tenan- 
try constantly  and  cheerfully  supplied. 
In  those  days,  and  even  amidst  the  de- 
composing influence  of  civil  strife  upon 
the  social  virtues  and  obligations,  the 
wholesome  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  were  not  dissolved  ;  and  to 
Ireland,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  popish  priesthood 
to  re-enact  in  a  degree,  the  horrors  of 
1641,  and  use  all  but  fiendish  affency 
to  further  the  purposes  of  their  bigots 
ted  hatred  and  secure  the  promotion  of 
their  temporal  ambition.  C. 


End  of  Chap.  II. 


LINKS   ON  THE  DEATH   OP  A   YOUNG   FRIEND. 

She  has  fidlen  in  her  youth,  like  a  blossom  in  spring 

When  the  cold  chilly  blast  has  blown  o*er  it. 
And  our  hope  of  the  fruit  that  in  autumn  'twould  bring. 

Is  gone,  with  the  blossom  that  bore  it. 
Oh  blush  not  to  weep !  she  has  fallen  in  her  youth. 

And  each  tear,  wmle  'tis  silently  flowing, 
Recals  to  our  thoughts  all  the  mildness  and  truth 

With  which  her  young  bosom  vt^  glowing. 

How  vain  is  this  world  I — in  the  hour  that  she  died 

While  we  wept  o'er  her  pitiful  story ; 
The  spring  smiled  around  in  her  loveliest  pride. 

And  the  sun  was  abroad  in  his  glory — 
**  How  vfidn !"  I  exdaim'd,  in  a  half-stifled  breath, 
**  Are  the  dreams  to  which  pleasure  hath  bound  usT 
For  I  felt  while  I  sat  in  the  chamber  of  death, 

That  all  was  but  vanity  round  us. 

Oh  never,  belov'd,  shall  those  words  be  forgot 
Which  you  spoke  of  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

While  together  we  pazed  on  that  lone  stilly  spot. 
Where  thy  mould'ring  remains  are  now  lying — 

"  How  soon,"  you  exclaim'd,  **  may  death  aJl  us  away 
"  From  this  scene  of  contention  and  sdrrow." 

I  folloM'cd  thy  bier  to  the  cold  grave  to-day, 


May  not  I  be  its  victim  to-morrow  ? 
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A  VERY  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 


*  In  nora  fert  animas."— Otid. 


TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  TBB  UNIVZftSITT  MAOAZSXlt. 


Sir, 


At  the  present  period,  when  reform 
18  progressing  with  such  rapid  course, 
b^nninff  with  the  liigh  and  migh^ 
part8*of  Uie  social  fabric,  and  proceed- 
ing downwards  through  all  the  por- 
tions of  the  domestic  systems,  rrom 
Kings  and  Parliaments  to  scavengers 
and  climbing-boys  ;  when  the  school- 
master, with  broom  in  hand,  is  verify- 
S;  the  old  adage,  and  sweeping  clean 
the  dust  of  ages,  and  toffethier  with  the 
cobwebs,  demolishing inhis zeal,  many 
of  the  ornaments  rendered  venerable  by 
dme,  or,  more  truly,  knocking  down 
the  old  pillars  of  the  building,  because 
they  are  old,  without  prepanng  to  re- 

})lace  them  by  new,  or  without  their 
abouring  under  the  imputation  of  use- 
lessness,  it  would  ill  become  me,  a 
genuine  disciple  of  the  utilitarian 
school,  to  allow  any  longer  time  to 
elapse  without  divulging  to  the  world 
a  new  system,  which  renders  easy  the 
system  of  governing,  fieudHtates  eauca- 
tion,  and  in  fact  may  be  considered 
the  grand  desideratum  in  this  age  of 
renovation. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  me  m  fi- 
vime  to  state  to  you,  that  I  have, 
I  believe  at  last,  discovered,  after 
years  of  patient  research,  Uie  TO 
KAAON  in  philosophy  and  morals, 
the  royal  road  to  learning,  and  that 
by  my  system  of  instruction,  the  most 
iUiterate  may,  in  an  incrediblv  short 
period,  attain  profidency  in  at  feast  the 
eround  work  of  every  sort  of  know- 
ledge that  man  can  seek  for.  If  Go- 
vernment can  be  induced  to  encourage 
mv  undertaking,  and  to  transfer  the 
education  ffrant  from  the  present  board 
to  me,  I  shall  render  tlie  whole  nation 
so  rationid,  such  politicians  and  judges 
on  the  most  refined  questions  of  finance 
and  political  economy,  that  the  Uni- 
▼ersal  Suffrage  must  become  a  salutary 
and  efficient  measure. 

There  are  to  my  plan  none  of  the  ob- 
jections which  obtain  against  the  genera- 
lity of  systenu  of  education.  I  do  not  un- 


dertake to  teach  the  ploughman  to  work 
by  trigonometry,  nor  the  tailor  to  inte- 
grate a  fimction,  in  order  to  find  the 
expresuon  for  apair  of  inexpressibles— 
I  seek  not  to  t^ch  the  cobler  the  cal- 
culus of  variations,  in  order  to  fit  a 
pair  of  impaired  feet,  nor  metaphvsics, 
to  enable  him  to  prove  the  mortality  of 
the  toie — I  ask  not  to  instruct  the  fish- 
wife in  zoology,  to  enable  her  to  distin- 
guish a  mackerel  from  a  whiting,  nor 
the  butcher  comparative  anatomy,  in 
order  to  cut  a  fat  steak  for  my  dinner 
— no,  sir,  I  leave  such  things  to  the 
Society  for  promoting  useless  know- 
ledge, and  pledge  myself  to  you  and 
my  countr^,  to  effect  more  practical 
benefit  in  six  months  than  they  will  do 
in  sixty  years.  In  order  to  this,  it  is 
my  intention,  in  case  Mr.  Stanley  adU 
dresses  a  letter  to  me,  (to  be  left  at 
Messrs.  Curry  &  Go's,  9,  Upper  Sack- 
ville^treet,)  with  an  offier  of  a  hand- 
some salary,  to  proceed  through  the 
country,  and  deuver  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  subiect  of  Proverbs,  which 
are  the  means  by  which  I  will  bring 
about  the  great  change  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  effect  in  Uie  social  svstem. 
At  the  same  time,  I  will  ^ve  a  hint  to 
Goverment  to  be  immediate  in  their 
application,  as  in  case  I  get  no  offer  of 
assistance,  I  will,  like  the  Sybil,  bum 
my  books,  and  consign  to  everlasting 
oblivion,  what  money  can  never  again 
purchase,  and  what  the  Taiquins  of 
our  age  may  uselessly  deplore.  As  it 
may  seem  extraordinary  to  you  how 
such  apparently  trifling  means  can 
conduce  to  the  great  ends  I  have  in 
view,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
state  as  precisely  as  I  may  the  grounds 
of  my  presumption. 

Proverbs — which  may  be  adequately 
defined  as.  the  concentrated  essences 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — have 
in  all  ages,  and  at  all  periods  of  the 
world*s  history,  been  considered  the 
''ultimse  rationes**  in  logic,  the  arbiters 
from  whose  decision  no  appeal  is  al- 
lowed, or  in  fact,  as  the  House  of  Lords 
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of  ncholMtic'  dftputants.  Even  Mr. 
Locke  allows  tbem  this  use,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  they  ma]r  serre  to  ad- 
vance science — for  he  says  that  **  ge- 
neral iHOximt  were  not  the  foun- 
dations on  which  discoverers  raised 
their  admirable,  structures,  nor  the 
keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  their 
secrets  of  knowledge.  Though  after- 
wards, when  schook  were  establish- 
ed, and  sciences  had  their  profes- 
sors, they  often  made  use  of  maxims 
(or  proverbs,)  which  being  received  as 
unquestionable  verities,  they,  on  occa- 
sion, made  use  of,  to  convince  their 
scholars  of  truths  in  particular  in- 
stances.** So  feur  does  Mr.  Locke  g^ve 
me  his  authority  for  attaching  im- 
portance to  maxims  or  proverbs  ;  and 
that  there  are  such  things  as  first  prin- 
ciples both  of  contin^t  and  necessary 
truths,  I  do  not  beheve  any  one  will 
feel  disposed  to  deny,  now  that  Hume*s 
philosophy  has  been  so  completely  re- 
rated  by  the  labours  of  Reio,  Stewart, 
and  Brown :  besides,  according  to  Bishop 
Berkeley,  it  is  a  work  well  deserving 
of  pains,  to  make  a  stiict  enquiiy  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  knowled^, 
and  to  sift  them  on  all  sides.  With 
such  an  host  of  evidence  on  my  side— 
with  the  sanction  of  so  many  great 
names,  I  may  confidently  claim  for 
proverbs  at  least  the  merit  of  **  silencing 
ohstinate  wranglers  and  bringing  con- 
tests to  some  conclusion,  and  of  being, 
like  an  oath  for  confirmation,  the  eim 
of  all  strife."  Do  not  suppose.  Sir, 
that  I  mean,  like  the  Aristotelians,  to 
lay  down  fiilse  axioms,  and  deduce  con- 
clusions from  these,  which  serve  only 
to  retard  and  perplex  knowledge,  or 
that  my  design  is  to  imitate  their  dis- 
ctfJes,  and  propose  questions  for  dis- 
putations, to  be  carried  on  by  appeals 
to  scholastic  axioms,  such  as  tnat  of 
Acquinas — **  Whether  GoA  loves  a 
possible  angel  better  than  an  actually 
existent  fly  ;**  or,  ntan  chxnuera  bum- 
bmam  in  vacuo  potat  comedere  tecundoi 
inientionet  f  No,  Sir,  my  only  inten- 
tion is,  by  layinff  my  foundation  on 
those  well  packed  morsels  of  leamine, 
to  enaMe  toose  who  furnish  the  intel- 
lectual ammunition  of  the  young  ideas, 
whom  it  is  their  "  delightful  task  *  to 
teach  •*  how  to  shoot,"  by  a  more  royal 
road,  to  arrive  at  the  perception  of 
truths,  which,  by  former  systems,  could 
not  be  attained  without  considerable 
loss  of  time  and  labour. 


As  it  would  occupy  too  many  of 

{rour  pages,  I  cannot,  in  my  present 
etter,  enter  as  fully  as  I  could  wish 
into  my  subject.  1  cannot  dilate  on 
consequences  which  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  my  system  in  its  fullest 
extent,  nor  enter  into  a  metaphysical 
controversy  on  the  nature  of  the  un- 
derstanding, from  which  I  would  deduce 
more  fully  the  advantages  of  my  sys- 
tem. Twill,  therefore,  take  up  the 
more  popular  part  of  it,  and  by  an  in- 
ductive aigument  prove  the  advanti^es 
of  proverbs,  and  also  expose  a  few 
of  the  abuses  to  which  tnoy  are  sub- 
ject. 

Do  misfortunes  come  upon  us  **  like 
a  doud  */* — Do  dangers  and  difficulties 
encircle  us  on  every  side  ?  or  do  we  lie 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  suffering  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  writhing,  per- 
haps, under  the  agonies  of  what  one  of 
our  high  civic  authorities  called  tic 
toorlchOf  or  cursing  that  last  bin  of 
claret,  which  has  given  us  an  int(H 
lerable  cholic  ;  or,  do  our  dearest 
friends  drop  out  and  bdlifis  drop  in, 
for  the  kind  purpose  of  saving  useless 
expenditure,  by  giving  us  gratuitous, 
accommodation  in  one  of  his  Migesty's 
reception-houses.  Some  kind  and  warm- 
hearted acquaintance  then  visits  us,  and 
having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  obtain- 
ed materials  for  a  good  story  at  his  next 
dinner-party,  takes  his  leave,  with 
**  Wdl,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  up  your 
spirits,  it*s  well  it's  no  worse,  ana  'twill 
he  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years.** 

If  some  VanTwillerof  afnend  refuses 
to  assist  us  when  harrassed  by  tailors, 
washerwomen,  or  other  adhesive  bill- 
stickers  ;  or  when  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  limiting  ourselves  to  Sun- 
day recreation,  and  of  accounting  for 
our  absence  fVom  evening  parties  by 
*•  New  Magazine,"  •*  Article  on  Foreign 
Affiurs,**  «  Free  Trade  Question," 
**  Solidtations  of  Editor,"  while  he, 
poor  easy  man,  hardly  knows  of  our 
existence,  and  would  as  soon  think  of 
extracting  marrow  firom  paving  stones 
as  politick  economy  from  our  bndns ; 
and  if  wc  are  at  last  compelled  to  write  to 
some  attached  friend,  or  very  humble  ser- 
vant, for  even  a  half  crown  to  purchase 
perchance,  our  hebdomedal  repast,  he 
justifies  himself  in  the  refusal  by  the 
ten  times  told  and  worn-out  tale  of 
**  thoughtless  extravagance  covering  a 
man  with  rags,**  and  conjures  up  the 
images    of  departed     sovereigns    by 
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**  Amici  vUia  si  fcras  fads  tua^  vainljr 
supposing  that  ne  is  acting  according 
to  the  advice  of  Plutarch,  •«  'Qs  •*»  r#» 
4fv)#«  fUfSt,  ttXXm  rut  zr^tj^f  mw«i»»ifut^tt** 
while  he  u  mak'n;^  our  uururtunate 
body  suffer  for  crimes  of  wliich  it  wa3 
only  the  instrument^  and  thereby 
evincing  personal  hostility  towards  us 
as  well  as  towards  our  misdemeanours'. 

If  some  profligate  spendthrift  have 
represented  to  him  the  foUy  of  barter- 
ing his  peace  of  mind,  and  health  of 
body,  for  the  pleasures  of  an  hour,  and 
the  absurdity  of  wasting  time  and 
opportunities  in  pursuits  as  proBtless 
as  they  are  irrational,  and  as  aevoid  of 
real  pleasure  as  ther  are  absurd,  he 
replies  with  an  oath  that  he  must  **  do 
at  Rome  as  Rome  does,**  and  proceeds 
to  the  midnight  revel,  satisfied  that 
there  are  as  great  fools  in  the  world 
as  he  is,  and  that  a  proverb  sanctions 
his  imitation  of  them. 

When  religion  is  chosen  in  any 
society,  as  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, and  its  truth  demonstrated, 
or  its  sanctions  discussed;  when  tiie 
advantages  attendant  on  its  progress 
through  the  world  are  pointed  out» 
and  the  conseouent  importance  of 
national  scriptural  education  is  enforced, 
some  objector  immediately  starts  up, 
and  by  the  use  of  phrases,  if  not  prover- 
bial, at  least  disguised  under  the  form 
of  proverbs,  and  received  as  such  by 
that  very  extensive  portion  of  mankind 
who  abhor  the  labour  of  thinking,  and 
prefer  adopting  the  cant  of  a  party,  at 
once  refutes  his  antagonist  by  asserting, 
**  that  truth  and  felsehood,  in  sucn 
cases,  are  merely  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;"  in 
fact,^hat  longitude  and  latitude  are  their 
best  criterions,  opinion  varying  as  these 
do,  their  only  standard  being  expedien- 
cy ;  he  then  proceeds  with  his  sapient 
reasoning  by  the  observation,  that, 
**  many  men,  many  minds,** and  concludes 
with  a  phillippicagdnst  enthusiasts  and 
zealots  ;  including  the  importance  of 
universal  benevulence  and  toleration  ; 
the  advantage  of  letting  every  one 
follow  his  own  course  in  morals  and 
religion ;  and  then  walks  out  of  the  room 
with  the  proverb  of  **the  nearer  the 
church  the  further  from  God.** 

In  politics,  if  consistency  be  ap- 
plauded, or  political  honor  advocated, 
as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society ; 
if  truckling  for  place  and  power  be  re- 
probated, and  held  up  to  public  scorn  i 


if  that  base  and  servile  spirit  which, 
to  retain  ministerial  rank,  prostitutes 
the  executive  part  of  the  constitution 
to  the  leaders  of  a  priest-driven  people, 
or  the  mobs  of  political  unions,  be  con- 
demned ;  if  the  successor  of  Pitt  be 
ridiculed  for  **  licking  the  dust  before 
a  barber's  feet,**  and  requesting  this 
dispenser  of  "promotion  and  power" 
to  watch  his  conduct,  and  not  to  fail, 
whenever  he  saw  this  sapient  chan- 
cellor actino^  wrong,  to  infurm  him  of 
his  misconduct,  and  school  him  in  all 
his  acts  ;  if,  in  fine,  that  spirit  be  repro- 
bated which  will  swear  to-day  only  to 
forswear  to-iaorrow  ;  which  promises 
retrenchment,  and  practises  profusion ; 
preaches  non-interference  with  foreign 
states,  yet,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
violates  the  pledge  without  even  a  sha^ 
do  w  of  cause;  which  attempts  to  restore 
the  constitution,  and  effects  its  over- 
throw ;  which  governs  without  patro- 
nage, yet  advances  to  place  and  pen- 
sion only  its  own  creatures;  which 
disclaims  nepotism,  and  promotes  only 
the  allied  dunces  of  its  own  faction ; 
which,  in  a  word,  promises  anything, 
and  peribrms  nothing,  unless  the  latter 
be  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the 
country  ;  the  solution  of  all  these 
inconsistencies  is  at  once  afforded  by 
the  proverb,  •*  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex 
re  qualibet  ;**  and  the  individual  actors 
in  the  farce  satisfy  themselves  by  San- 
cho's  proverb,  *•  that  get  is  a  good  dog, 
but  hold-fast  is  a  better." 

So  far  have  I  shewn  some  of  the 
abuses  to  which  proverbs  have  been 
subject  in  the  world  ;  I  have  she^n 
that  in  general  society,  in  religion, 
morals,  and  politics,  they  are  app^ed 
to  as  sufficient  excuses  for  folly,  im* 
morality,  and  scepticism  ;  and  that  in 
politics  statesmen  are  not  ashamed,  if 
not  openly  grounding  their  defence,  on 
an  appeal  to  them,  of  yet  acting  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  dependance  on  these 
much  abused  guides  is  the  only  mode 
of  explaining  their  inconsistencies.  We 
are  fully  assured  of  their  value  at  con- 
tested dections,  where  the  **  bird  in  the 
hand  being  worth  two  in  the  bush'*  has 
decided  many  a  dubious  voter,  and 
when  the  proverbial  fragility  of  pro- 
mises has  satisfied  the  conscience  of 
many  a  doubter,  who  preferred  the 
immediate  certainty  of  advancement  to 
the  contingent  possibility  of  his  former 
friend's  being  restored  to  place,  and 
who  has  found  more  satisfaction  in  thq 
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well-^Ued  purse  than  the  self-satisfied 
conscience.  These  then  are  some  of 
the  abuses  of  proverbs;  let  us  now 
consider  what  I  may  call  their  neutral 
ground,  where  their  use  is  neither  at- 
tended with  advantage  or  injury;  at 
least  with  no  positive  good  or  evil. 
And  first  let  us  consider  the  prover- 
bial use  in  which  an  individual  of  the 
genus  mini  is  constantly  employed. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  frequently  heard 
and  as  frequently  used  the  word  nobody, 
to  express  an  actually  existent  being ; 
and  though  I  have  placed  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  ontne  neutral  ground, 
yet  I  fear  he  has  been  so  very  much 
lU  used,  that  I  shoidd  put  him  in  my 
preceding  classification ;  not  merely  on 
moral  grounds,  but  on  the  score  or  his 
being  appealed  to,  without  the  recol- 
lection of  those  rules  which  should  be 
our  guides  in  all  our  reasonings ;  but  I 
place  him  in  the  present  arrangement, 
because  neither  reason  nor  common 
sense  sanction  the  use  or  rather  the 
abuses  to  which  he  is  subjected; 
consequently  the  proverbial  use  of  his 
name  cannot  be  supposed  to  obtain 
either  for  or  against  my  system,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of 
my  classifications.  That  nobody  can 
be  a  non-existent  being  is  almost  wholly 
incredible,  when  we  recollect  the  nu- 
merous and  &miliar  instances  in  which 
appeal  is  made  to  him  in  his  indivi- 
dual capacity ;  if  any  one  assert  that 
there  is  no  suppontion  of  indivi- 
dual existence  in  tne  proverbial  appeal 
to  nobodi/»  generosity,  I  will  beg  to 
ask  him  how  he  can  understand  the  com- 
mon excuse  among  children  and  ser- 
vants when  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
discipline  or  china,  **  Why,  Sir,  nobody 
did  it.*  If  they  do  not  attribute  to  no- 
body an  existence  here,  they  violate  a 
rule  of  primary  importance  in  metaphy- 
sics, namely,  that  there  is  no  effect 
without  a  cause,  and  thereby  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  morality ;  and  if  they 
do  give  him  individuality,  let  them 
at  once  define  him  by  his  **  essential 
difference"  or  at  once  cede  to  me  the 
impropriety  of  their  use  of  the  word 
nobody.  Though  I  have  pointed  out 
an  abuse  in  th&  instance,  yet  it  is  of 
such  trifling  consequence  I  prefer  plac- 
ing it  in  the  neutral  ffround,  together 
with  the  proverb  "  nil  de  gustibus  dis- 
putandum,"  the  value  of  which  I  would 
most  strongly  impress  on  all  my  friends, 
as  it  is  simple  and  of  universal  applica^ 
Vol.  L 


tion ;  in  hct  there  are  few  subjects  to 
which  it  cannot  be  applied  when  a  con- 
troversy may  chance  to  arise ;  from 
the  lowest  and  most  trifling,  to  the 
highest  and  most  important,  firom 
cookery  or  tea-making,  to  politics  or 

Eolemics  ;  its  value  is  also  enhanced 
y  the  agreeable  state  of  doubt  into 
which  it  throws  both  parties;  affording, 
according  to  Lord  Wellesley's  prin- 
ciple a  triumph  to  neither ;  unless  pri- 
ority of  use,  gives  some  slight  grounds 
of  boasting  to  the  ingenious  disputant 
who  uses  it ;  in  fact  it  is  an  inestimable 
quotation,  to  which  appeal  is  always 
made  when  two  or  more  friends  prefer 
its  decision,  to  a  wordy  argument  in 
which  eacb  will  ultimately  be  successful 
— in  his  own  opinion. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  examples 
of  the  advantages  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  proverbial  expressions,  in  eas- 
ing our  consciences,  when  we  are  doubt- 
fol  of  the  rectitude  of  our  actions,  or 
in  confirming  our  purpose  of  acting 
right,  when  there  are  numerous  temp- 
tations in  the  way  of  our  doing  so. 

Suppose  we  should  have  a  wealthy 
aunt,  whose  heir  we  expect  to  be,  and 
that  she  is  old,  captious,  (querulous  and 
miserly,  having  all  the  diseases  of  age 
and  ill  temper,  and  that  at  some  happy 
period  the  fatal  shears  cuts  **  short  her 
thread  of  life,"  and  leaves  us  all  the 
wealth  amassed  by  the  most  penurious 
economy  of  her,  who  for  no  love  of  ue^ 
denied  herself  every  comfort,  and  almost 
died  of  starvation  rather  than  buy  a 
"  ptisane  of  rice."  We  try  for  an  hour 
or  so,  to  look  becomingly  grave,  and  to 
exert  a  little  cambric  sensibility,  but 
the  exertion  at  last  proves  too  great, 
and  we  are  at  length  obliged  to  give 
way  to  our  overflowing  spirits.  This 
is  the  cause  of  great  inquietude,  not 
because  it  is  wrong,  but  that  it  appears 
so  to  many,  who  attribute  it  to  '^  want 
of  delicacy,"  **  brutal  insensibility,''  or 
**  savage  inopratitude ;"  and  who  in  our 
place  would  most  probably  only  evince 
gratitude  for  the  death  of  the  ^  most 
affectionate  relative,  who  always  loved 
him  as  a  son,"  and  who  pndse  her  when 
dead,  merely  because  she  never  deserved 
it  when  living  ;  envying  and  therefore 
abusing  us,  for  the  most  natural  ebullition 
on  our  good  ft)rtune.  We  are  conse- 
quently aeain  lapsing  into  hypocritical 
melancholy  'rill  we  recollect  the  pro- 
verb ^  Avara,  nisi  cum  moritur  nil  rect^ 
facit,"  and  we  r^oice  at  our  excdlent 
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Te^atired  hawn|r  |Nerforaie<l  one  act  in 
ber  life,  by  wfaidi  she  has  mlaed  credits 
and  we  nave  ohiained  a  fortune. 

How  manj^  advaaiages  woold  result 
to  mankind  if  they  would  bear  eoali* 
«uaUy  in  mind  the  proverb,  *'  Diseute 
Ottod  audiasomae,  quod  cnedas  araba." 
How  many  lying  reports  would  it  pre- 
yent  gaining  drcuhnon^  how  many  a 
oharacterwoald  it  sa^e  from  unmerited 
rqyroach,  or  blasting  eahunny^  ooa- 
cocted  over  the  cupa^  "which  chear 
but  not  inebriatey"  but  in  some  u»- 
intelligible  way  dispose  old  and 
yowig  maida  to  seek  for  matenakto 
fiun  those  whom  the^  tnry  or  dislikes 
how  many  false  opuioos  have  beta 
propagated  by  inatttitiaB  io  the  iint 
part  of  ^  sentence^  and  gained  pei^ 
manency  hj  disregard  of  the  ooalohi- 
aion  of  It;  in  sho^  if  observed  as  a 
manm  thsough  life^  how  many  troubles 
and  annoyances  would  be  saved  b^it» 
bothtoOMsehresandotheis;  butivom 
a  dlar^sfd  to  the  spbit  of  it,  we  be^ 
lieve  every  thing  bad  of  an  enemy» 
and  very  kttie  ^food  of  a  fiaead^  and 
pay  little  attention  to  the  eiaminalion 
of  that»  vfaicb  gratifies  onr  spleen,  or 
annoys  onr  self-love,  as  few  can  emr 
ccAseientlously  mjf  they  have  r^oieed 
in  their  friends  ptoflpeiity,  aad  1  fear 
•one  wlio-will  net  abow  with  Rookfr- 
feacaolt  thal^  D§m  tadoemU  de  mot 
mpiUJaurtamii  i  moui  trowfomttm^jimn 
qmiqu€  ekote  fw  n#  noicr  dmMi  pm. 

I  might  bring  &>rwaid>  if  my  time 
permitted  me,  a  fsir  ffieater  number 
•f  examples  of  the  ntifityoff  proverbs^ 
but  will  refer  my  leader  to  that  inesti- 
mable repositoiy  of  pfovediiaL  fete, 
Pon  Quixotte,|Mi|iiaiy  where,  he  will  see 
with  what  adainhle  effiect  they  are 
eontinualb|r  Msed>  and.  though  these  «p» 
pear  a  cedundani^  of  thess  *^  moral 
moBceasbS,*  yettheir  effieaoy  ia  not  the 
less  apparent.  I  shall  not  makeaAy 
quotation  Imm  a  book  whlich  is  so  £^ 
miliar  to  most  of  ymmz  readers,  b«it 
having  nosr  shown  yon  the  importauee 
of  proverbs,  by  rsfewnoe  lo  a  few  ea- 
ses in  real  ltf^»  and  ezhibiked  the  ssani^ 
fest  advantMes  to  be  attained,  by  the 
study  of  this  sjrstem  of  condfniffd 
moraliQr,  and  the  isunense  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the^rstem,  of  >wkieh  it 
iamy  pride  to  be,  if  not  the  iflEVcntor^at 
least  the  improver :  I  shall  now  pro- 
e^dp.  as  cowsisdy  as  possible  to  lay 
before  you  the  method^  aoeoidmg  t» 
which  it  is  my  inteattpo  to  deliver  n^ 
course  of  lectures. 


I  shall  ia  my  first  lecture  speak  of 
ibe  origin  of  provecbs,  traimg  their 
hialory  £rom  the  remotest  ages,  refer- 
ring to  the  histories  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Chbiese,  and  E^ptians,  shewioK  that 
these  people  were  their  probable  au- 
thors, as  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  last 
of  them,  are  nothug  but  illustrated 
proverbs ;  I  shall  then  give  a  short 
commentary  on  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, .and  proceed  through  all  the  pro* 
verbialists  of  antioui^,  dilatii^  very 
^y  on  those  or  Seneca,  rablius, 
Syrue,  &c.  &c»,  to  the  gseat  autocrat 
of.  proverbs,  my  prototype,  Sancho 
Pan^a.  I  shali  here  give  the  seins  to 
my  imaginalioii,  and  expatiate  most 
largely  on  his  history,  ^ving  a  short 
biogmphy  of  him,  collected  firom 
the  most  awthentie  sources^  and  en- 
riched with  many  original  lettem.  I 
shell  in  this  lectureenter  most  felly  on 
the  mode  of  education  to, be  pursued  bv 
these  who  are  anxious  to  train  up  chil^ 
dren  iathe  wav  they  should  go»  in  or- 
der to  attfun  the  same  happy  facility 
that  he  had  in  the  use  of  proverbs^ 
showing  from  original  manuscripts,  at 
present  in  my  possession,  that  from  his 
earliest  driidkood,  he  wss  made  to  un- 
deigo  a  paxricular  and  peculiar  course 
ofeducatiottk 

This  lecture  it  is  my  present  inten* 
tion  to  dedicate  to  those  moat  learned 
Pundits — the  members  of  the  New  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  hope  that  they  may 
have  the  judgment  to  see  the  manifest 
advantages  mv  system  possesses  in 
eommon  with  tneir  own ;  and  if  it  pos- 
sesses any  more  dakns  to  public  confix 
dcttce,  and  through  my  advocacy  gains 
any  hold  on  the  promotemof  education, 
itwiU^  I  trust,  afford  me  additional 
gnooads  to  hope  for  the  support  of  an 
eeonomieal  government,  wnich  is  at 
IMWsent  obligedyfora  contingent  ad- 
vantage, to  support  such  an  expensive 
sineeure  as  the  present  board  is  allow- 
ed on  all  hands  to  be ;  the  members  of 
the  board  most  advocate  m^  system,  as 
it  possesses  the  grand  desideratum  of 
noninterference  with  religion ;  and 
in  n^  books  of  instruction,  the  only 
scriptural  quotations  being  from  tfaie 
**  Book  of  Proverbs,"  oonsequmitfy  aU 
danger  of  t^  bugbear  proselyrism  will 
be  out  of  the  qoestion. 

I  shall  thea  give  a  dissertation  on 
the  esqmsites  for  proverbs,  shewing;;  as 
1  have  already  parrially  done  m  a 
former  ^ait  of  this  letter,  thehr  effect* 
on  politics,  morals  and  celigijmf^wi  on 
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the  «od^«or  ffOttrdfiHt  mSMt  the 
abuBc  cC  IhetaB,  nie  |^ilM(4|Ar  ^  whieli 
I  shun  demonitrtrte  in  that  portknk  oC 
my  itoorse,  in  Which  I  ]fn<oo6ed  to  the 
dlisGistloii  df  prdTerbCy  by  whSeh  th^ 
tnfe  uses  tire  tnitMl  fblty  dereloped;  fofr 
i>y  n  mittttte  eMunhiation  of  aII  the 
parU  of  a  proY«fb  in  aN  it§  ▼ariouf 
bearings^  We  at  length  arrive  at  a  M 
nolSon  of  Hs  v^ve,  tod  am  enabled  to 
eathnate  Sts  effects  on  ^«ociet^-^-lbr  many 
of  the  errors  on  this  Mbject  may  bie 
tracked  to  dnct  naht^wness  of  coMpi^ 
hension,  which  btt  confined  the  em- 
ployer of  a  proterfo  to  its  literal  and 
appai^t  meaniBg,  wherete  if  he  haii 
entered  ftdly  into  the  sntstect,  aiMA  c«Mi»> 
sidered  the  dSflb^ent  raits  «^  WMchtt 
Is  composed,  and  eitaemine^  cflch  brimch 
of  each  word  i^ch  enters  Into  fife 
composition^  he  would  ha^  be^  sUe 
to  enter  My  hito  its  0i)itit,  and  to  li«t« 
seen  Its  full  valae  and  importance.  For 
the  dncidaMon  of  my  design  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  ezttaet  aa  much 
^  my  ledWre  on  this  potat  as  mat 
•enre  to  gite  a  clear  idea  «f  what  I 
mean  to  assert* 

It  is  «n  estabKsbed  maxim  of  my 
Lord  Bncbn,thik  •<  nil  nisi  certoerdint 
certt  tlA  sdH  nosae,"  that  is,  unless  we 
go  methodically  to  work  we  can  neveir 
nttive  at  any  ktiowledge  of  tnith. 
Agreeing,  »  I  do,  with  this  great  ao" 
thority,  i  first  (like  Mrs.  Glass*  receipt 
for  maldng  hare  soup,  *  to  first  catch 
your  hafe,*>  take  the  pmveih  on  which 
I  intend  to  (ecMo^,  sfnd-^but  I  wiH  here 
transcribe  the  heads  6f  a  lecture  on  one 
of  the  most  common  and  vulgar  pro* 
▼eitw  in  use,  and  thereby  trust  to  skew 
you  the  ralne  of  my  system.  The 
proveffo is,  **  Bvety  <me  totkeir  tasie,  as 
the  oU  woman  toA  lekm^  kined  ker 
cowJ'  Now  will  anyone  ezp>eotlhnt 
from  thift  aaiT  important  deductions  e«a 
be  made,or  mat  knowledge  can  be  mate- 
rially^ advanced  by  anch  a  picee  of 
hacknied  vulgarity  r  What  is  there  in 
it  buta  vulgacr  mode  of  expressing  that 
different  people  h«ve  dlfierent  tastes  f 
Solgrantitmayappearalffrstslfiht;  but 
ih\s  is  not  an  a  prwri  proof  against  me; 
Tet  how  many  thousand  cases  might  he 
brought  to  prove  the  folly  of  prejudg- 
ing, as  few  could  infer  from  the  fhlKng 
of  an  apple  to  the  ground  that  New^ 
ton  could'  have  been  led  to  the  dli«x>- 
vcry  of  gravitation,  or  that  n  ftfw  dropr 
of  wine  in  a  fiask  Would  have  led  to 
tte  constnicticm  of  the  steam-engine? 


Now,  8i»,  I  wia,  hi  a  fiswmintites  shew 
tlie  imiBienSe  msis  of  knowMge  ooa- 
tained  inthk  vnlgnr  ereiy-^lay  proveHI>. 
Ton  wiHl  exense  my  merely  tranacrib*' 
lag  the  heads  of  the  lectnre  as  they 
nppeaV  in  my  note-book. 

Mnyome  to  M$  iarte^  miheM  tuo- 
Ntoih  mmd  when  the  kiued  her  eow. 
'  EvWnir  ONB— Notices,  biographical 
and  cAritieal,  of  eveiy  one-'^^estion, 
whether  every  one  inclndts  each  indi- 
^nid  of  the  speciea— Whether  it  Is  4 
generic  or  specific  term^^A  short 
treatise,  "  de  ommbui  rebus,'*  with  eon- 
else  views  of  the  lecturer,  '^de^fmhuAm 
nffif*— ^Origin  of  the  omnibus,  or  long 
eoaeh^^TravelKiDg  in  England  and 
"FMknoe — ComparatiTe  view  of  ^ 
State  of  England  and  France— Moral 
-fiew'of  the  French  people — Dutch 
wnr — Taking  of  dtadel  of  Antwer^-^ 
Number  taf  kilM  and  wounded— 
MUitavy  hospital»~X^8ritable  socie- 
lies-^An  appieal  to  thef  pnbMc  on  be^ 
lislf  of  die  sick  and  imfigent  Toom- 


»Br»-*On  the  number  one-*-To  take 
ca^ of  nmnber one  recommended  -On 
the  pnipettKs  of  nnity-^^On  dramatic 
Wrttics  Theory  of  nmnbers— Pytha^ 
^orai  and  mystic  numbers^— Considera- 
tion of  the  que^on  proposed  by  Thomns 
Aquinas,  whether  six  is  a  penset  nuav- 
her,  becaose  the  creation  was  finished  in 
atxda^,  or  if  the  creation  was  finished 
in  six  ^hiya,  because  -six  was  a  perfect 
toumber-^Diffiarentnuittbersof  the  Dub- 
lin Univenity  Manzine^— Their  rel»> 
tive  raeiits— Sketch  of  DubKn  Unt- 
▼enity-*^Comparative  view  of  Oxford, 
OMubridge,  and  Dublin— the  Did>lin 
fjniversity  Calender. 

Ta9Tb— On  taste  in  general — the 
gustatory  nerves — Dr.  Kitchener's 
oook^  omcle^^AKson^on  taste-— Sinh- 
pie  peroeptious*— Mode  of  forming  the 
taiMe— ^Education  of  men  of  taste— On 
mince  pies— A  new  receipt  for  ptopib- 
pudding — On  smell-- Difiereat  kinds  of 
smdk — RelatiQii  of  cause  and  effect-^ 
Wherein  perfomes  and  their  opposites 
<tiffer — Origin  of  perfomes^— Explana- 


tion of  the  paasaffe,  *PastiUos  Jh^/Sltts 
out,  OmrgaiAus  mrcwi^ — Horace  and 
tibe  poets  of  the  Augustan  are — Mo- 
dem pocis — Merits  of  Hendrie's  and 
Battle's  perfumes. 

Old  Woman— Cicero  de  Senectute 
^-^Lives  of  Remarkable  old  women — 
On  woman ingeneral-^Personal  sketch 
•f  Eve — Oiigin  of  evil^^Archblshop 
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Kinff— ^Aoalyng  of  Butler's  analQ§r7-«- 
Vnaeigraduate  course  of  Trinity  Uol- 
lege — Pellowsbip  coune — its  late  ink- 
provements. 

Kissed— Origin  of  kissing^-^Sketeh 
of  the  Methodists — Life  of  Wesley-— 
His  biographer,  Soutbey — On  the  office 
of  poet  Laureate — Autobiography  of 
Colley  Gibber — Dramatic  literature  of 
the  last  century — the  drama— its  de- 
cline—the plays  of  Sophocles — Eurip 
pides — Aristophanes — Socrates-^  Poi- 
soning— Medical  jurisprudence. 

Cow — Cowpock — Vaccination  aad 
life  of  Dr.  Jenner — Cowardice — Prac- 
tice of  duelling — Cucumbers — Sun- 
beams extracted  therefrom — Life  of 
John  Bull,  Es^. — Irish  bulls — Miss 
£(kreworth — Waters  on  Irish  character 
—Traits  and  stories  of  the  Irish  pea>- 
santry,  &c  Sec 

I  should  hope  the  above  would  be 
sufficient  to  sIkxw  the  most  sceptical 
the  Talue  of  my  system  of  lecturing, 
especially  if  they  consider  that  here  I 
merely  give  the  outlines,  and  will  dilate 
mostniHy  on  each  particular  subject  con- 
tained in  the  above  enumeration.  For 
the  benefit  of  your  readers,  I  will  tran- 
scribe the  heads  of  my  two  renuuninff 
lectures  on  this  part  of  mv  subject ;  and 
first,  the  heads  of  my  lecture  on  the 
proverb— 

The  pkcher  thtd  goes  often  to  the  well 
it  at  last  broken. 

Disquisition  on  the  general  meaning 
and  application  of  tne  proverb— its 
history,  and  derivation — analysis. 

Pitcher — Derivation  of  the  word 
—Various  kinds  of  pitchers — Disserta- 
Uon  on  the  manufacture  of  pottery — > 
Life  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  of  Etruria — 
Incidental  mention  of  |Htch  and  its 
various  applications — pitch-plastersand 
the  history  of  Burking,  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  late  Anatomy  Bill — Tailor's 
Bills— Reform  Bill— Billhooks— Tar 
— Sailors,  why  so  called — Tar-water, 
and  Bishop  Berkeley's  treatises  thereon 
— Pitch-and-toss — Origin  of  the  game 
— Whether  pitch-and-toss  be  derived 
from  pitch,  or  pitch  firom  pitch-and- 
toss — On  gaming  in  general  and  its 
evils — Different  kinds  of  games- 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games — Game 
laws  and  game  cocks — Game  eyes- 
Pitching  ships  and  ships  pitching^Sea 
sickness— Life  of  William  Pitt— Pitt 
club — Political  review  of  the  state  of 
England — Pitted  with  the  small  poz, 
whence  derived — Epidemic  diseases, 
and  a  treatbc  on  epidemic  cholera. 


Well — Derivation  pf  the  word — 
Different  kinds  of  weUs— Dr.  Wells 
the  meteorologist — All's  well — Pumps 
and  hydrostatic  principles  on  wluoh 
constructed — Forcing  pumps— Dancv 
ing  pumps — Truth  hes  in  a  well,  rea- 
son of  explained — Essay  on  truth— 
Dr.  Beattie's  life — Well  stairs,  and  life 
of  the  celebrated  actor  Bannister — 
Lives  of  the  actors-— View  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  stage — All  the  world's 
a  stage— Stage  ooaches — Steam  car^ 
riages  and  th^  probable  effects  on  the 
trade  of  these  realms* 

Last — Cobbler's  lasts — Life  of  Blac^ 
kett  the  cobbler  and  poet — Campbell's 
last  man-^Byron's  Darkness — Sketch 
of  the  state  of  Literature  in  Ei^land — 
Last  wills  and  testaments — Last  dying 
speeches— Last  words  of  Marmion,  and 
life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— The  last 
election — And  news  of  the  day  up  t9 
last  night. 

My  next  lecture  will  be  on  the  pro- 
verb. He  has  a  tear  m  his  <^,  l^  a 
widow's  pig. — General  discussion  on 
the  remote  ori^n  of  the  proverb,  and 
explication  of  its  general  meaning  and 
application— Coniuderation  of  the  rea- 
son why  widow's  pigs  are  given  to 
tears,  and  dissertaUon  on  the  ^mp^ 
thies  of  the  swine  race,  and  exculpa- 
tion of  them  from  the  charge  of  stu- 
pidity— Analytic  investigation  of  the 
proverb. 

Tear — Derivation  of  the  word  from 
tero  to  rub — Analysis  of  tears — Why 
pity  is  akin  to  love — Genealogies  of 

each Crocodile    tears— Counsellor 

L  B.  B — ^I's  hvpocritical  or  fidse  tears 
— Reading  wills— Legacies — Onions — 
Residuary  legatees — Lacrymal  glands 
— Anatpmvand  Physiology. 

Eye — Dissertation  on  Optics — 
Lloyd  on  Light  and  Vision — Newton 
— Brewster— Herschell-^Light  ^'eights 
— The  Lord  Mayor's  Office — Duties 
of  Magistrates — The  pronoun  I — ^its 
uses  and  abuses — On  Effotism. 

Widows — Duties  of  husbands  and 
wives — Matrimony  and  Marriage  Act 
— On  jointures  and  laws  thereof— On 
Dowries — Difference  between  tuhm. 
and  twifAuXta  explained^— Marria^ 
ceremonies  of  various  nations— Nati- 
onal customs— and  National  Political 
Unions. 

Pig — Pigs  of  iron  and  pigs  of  lead 
—Life  of  Bacon— Sketch  of  the  Et- 

trick     Shepherd — Hams Whether 

Africa  was  peopled  by  Ham — Noah 
and  the  D^u^e^ W«^^g|g  the 
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flood— OutHnes  of  Geolonr — Baron 
CoTier — Fossil  remains — Irish  Elk — 
The  new  Survey  of  Ireland — Engi- 
neering and  Coal  Mines — Capabilities 
of  Ireund  if  properly  deyeloped — Ab- 
senteeism ana  Rbpbal  op  thb  Union. 

I  trust.  Sir,  that  the  above  speci- 
mens will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical,  of  the  importance  of 
considermg  even  the  most  trifling  sub- 
jects in  all  their  bearings,  previous  to 
passing  a  judgment  on  tneir  merits 
or  demerits.  As  I  have,  I  think, 
sufficiently  shewn  you,  thai  even  from 
the  most  vulgar  and  trite  proverbial 
expressions  a  mass  of  knowledge  can 
be  deduced,  and  acouired  by  those 
who  truly  seek  for  it  1  have  preferred 
the  above  proverbs  for  the  purpot»e  of 
shewinpf,  that  even  in  the  most  un&- 
vourable  cases,  information  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try  through  the  medium  of  proverbs, 
and  that  there  are  none  so  trite»  but 
may  be  made  subservient  to  conveying 
instmction  in  the  most  refined  ques- 
tions of  science  or  morals. 

Having  so  &r  elucidated  my  design, 
and  explained  my  system  of  proceed- 
ing, I  will  draw  to  a  conclusion,  not, 
however,  till  1  have  informed  you,  that 
in  my  researches  after  the  origin  of 
the  proverb,  •*  AU  in  my  eye  and  Betfy 
Martin,"  I  have  discovered  a  numb^ 


of  enrioos  manoscri]^  which  fully  sa- 
tisfy me  of  the  misoonceprion  winch 
exists  in  general  respecting  the  ori^n 
of  thb  proverb.  I  will  tiuie  occasion 
in  one  of  my  lectures  to  prove,  that  it 
owes  not  its  origin  to  the  monkish 
prayer,  CM  ilii4i  Beaie  Martiney  by  the 
production  of  one  of  my  manuftcripts, 
which  is  entitled  the  **  Autobio^^raphy 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Martin — ^her  life  and 
times,"  and  is  enriched  with  many  ori- 
ginal letters,  and  a  &csimile  of  her 
writing  ;  this  most  valuable  work  it  b 
ay  intention  shortly  to  submit  to  the 
public,  together  with  an  appendix, 
which  will  contun  selections  from  some 
other  manuscripts,  also  in  my  posses- 
sion, in  proof  of  the  proverb  having 
bad  its  origin  at  the  time  she  lived,  in 
allusion  to  some  peculiarities  of  this 
most  remarkable  woman. 

I  now  conclude,  having  I  trust  so 
&r  explained  my  design,  as  to  suffi- 
ciently eonvince  all  unpr^udiced  per- 
sons of  the  superiority  of  my  svstem  of 
education.  I  shall  merely  add,  that  if 
after  the  publication  of  this  letter  I 
get  sufficient  encouragement,  I  shall 
make  immediate  arrangements  for  de- 
livering m^  first  course  of  lectures  on 
what  I  behe\ 


subject 


beheve  to  be  a  most  important 

I  remsdn,  Sir,  your's, 

Solomon  Pan9a. 


BION.    IDTLUUM   III. 

Night's  wide  and  starry  banner  was  unroll'd 
Cer  her  vast  realms— within  the  sheltering  fold 
Mv  flock  was  pennM.     My  fiuthftil  Argus  kept 
His  anxious  vigil,  while  the  shepherd  slept 
I  dreamed  that  in  a  flood  of  golden  light 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  met  my  dazzled  sight. 
And  by  the  hand  her  lovely  boy  she  led. 
Who  eyed  me  archly,  while  his  mother  said 
**  Good  shepherd,  pray  thee  teach  this  idle  child 
Some  of  thy  woodland  airs,  so  sweet  and  wild.* 

She  spoke  and  vanish'd.    To  my  youthful  ward 

I  sung  the  strains  of  many  an  ancient  bard : 

How  Pan  wrought  pipes,  Minerva  formed  the  flute» 

Hermes  the  lyre,  Hyperion  the  lute  ; 

But  the  sly  god  of  tne  unerring  shaft 

In  mockery  of  my  simple  sonnets  laugh'd. 

And  sung  himself  so  exquisite  a  strain. 

As  I  may  never  wake  to  hear  agam  ; 

Such  too  the  magic  of  his  melody 

That  I  was  pupil,  and  the  master,  he. 

Alas  for  me  I  I  learned  by  heart  too  well 

The  tale  he  told,  which  now  /  burn  to  tell. 
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THE  EARLY  REFORMERS-GEORGE  JOYE. 


The  boast  of  Stheneltls  in  Ho- 
mer, 18  no  uncharacteristic  motto  fof 
the  present  times  :  4^>if  rh  wttri^aSf 
fUy*  kfuivnit  Xux^f^^  Mtu—H,oyv  many 
do  we  hear  exclaiming,  that  the  col- 
lective mind  of  **  all  our  yesterdays* 
18  as  nothing  compared  with  '*  the 
itaarch**  and  •*  movement  of  to-day  ?** 
But  the  truth  is  Ikr  otherwise.  We 
appeal  to  every  man  that  coolly  ob- 
serves the  present,  and  rationally  re- 
flects upon  tne  past 

When  the  intellectual  dayspringof 
the  age  of  reformation,  the  iixt&^ntk 
centuiy,  bursts  on  die  adtoni^hed 
mind,  the  little  fire-flies,  flitting  and 
spafkKng,  through  the  present  d^y, 
vanish  in  insignificance. 

But  the  majority  even  of  the  reading 
piibKc  are  now  to6  much  occupied  with 
the  ^^«t  and  tangible  objects  of  know- 
ledge, to  contemplate,  with  attentive 
thought,  the  annals  of  the  past  : 
mrrnXmhrmMs  riif  UoXXsk,  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  A 

x$9  Tf^wmruif  80  impatient  are  the  mul- 
titude in  the  search  of  truth,  and  ready 
to  adopt  any  opinions  which  are  macCe 
to  their  hands.  Havmg  heard  that 
mechanic  arts,  manufiBu^ures,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce,  have  improved, 
and  that  every  thing  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote our  animal  comforts,  or  to  tnohi* 
phr  the  refinements  and  embeHishments 
or  society,  has  increased  beyond  any 
former  period,  and  that  the  efements  <n 
political  and  scientific  knowledge  are 
more  generally  diflused,  most  men  sit 
down  well  contented  with  the  dis- 
ooveiT,  and,  with  a  strange  logic,  infin-, 
that  they  and  their  cotmporaries  are 
every  way  raised  in  the  scale  of  fan* 
mantty  and  intellect  above  those  of 
former  days.  But  there  iB  no  neW 
thing  under  the  sun.  We  are  told  by 
Plato,  in  a  dialogue  between  Socrates 
and  Hippias,  that  the  Grecian  sophists 


made  the  same  inference  two  and 
twenty  hundred  years  ago !  Our  f'ea- 
ders  shall  have  a  portion  of  the  dia- 
logue : — 

**  Socrates  :  Hippias  I  the  dandy  and 
the  tvise  roan !  "Tis  a  long  time  since 
last  you  touch^at  Athens. 

fuppias  :  'Tis;  because  I  have  not 
bad  leisufv,  Socrates  I 

Socrates  :  Come,  tell  me,  in  th^ 
name  of  Jove !  because  our  other  artt 
have  advanced,  and  the  meckamcs  of 
former  days  were  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  ours,  must  we  say,  thai 
your  art  has  in  like  manner  improved, 
and  that  the  ancienU,  who  applied  them- 
selves to  wiidoM,  were  nothing  coih- 
pared  with  y«m(marchK)ff  bitellect^nen), 
of  the  present  age  f 

Hippias :  Qmte  rlffbt,  old  Socrates  I 
this  is  tJie  very  truth!  1^  • 

How  entirely  does  this  dialogue, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  verify  the  words  of  Guio- 
ciardini,  when  vrriting  to  the  Floren- 
tine historian,  "  ve<fi  che  mutati  sono  i 
visi  degli  uomini  ed  i  colori  estrinseci  i 
le  cose  medesime  tutte  ritomano,  ne 
vediamo  accidente  alcnno,  che  a  altri 
empi  non  sia  stato  veduto  I* 

But,  admitting  this  boasted  spread  of 
pkyaind  knowledge,  and  the  enlarged 
command  of  the  products  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  let  us  ask,  ''have  moral 
httt>pine«B  and  tirtne^  and  the  sympa- 
thies, which  Und  man  to  man,  increased 
in  equal  proportion  f*  Every  one  is 
eompelled  to  admit,  that  they  have 
not ;  but  too  many  plume  themselves 
hi  the  se)f-«ati8Mng  fiction,  that  the 
evib  in  the  worid  are  not  so  much  the 
result  of  their  own  worthlessness  and 
vices  as  of  what  their  ancestors  have 
done  or  established.  **  Delusion  all, 
and  vain  philosophy  I"  We  are  littie 
disposed  to  disparage  the  present 
times.  We  admit  afl  their  peculiar 
advantages,  and  thank  God  for  them  ; 


*  2.    IwWiMg  i   mmXis    Tt  mat  ^*fHf  itf  2f«  Xt*^  ^*  tutrn^mt  tit  rmg  *Jiin9f, 

it  wrnXmii  fivXih    ivrm   tub    rii»  v/tirt^af    ri^^n*  hmiihnufm  ^/Kif>  nm   sImm    rw» 
i^atif  rm  m^  SOfrf  AN  ^mZXtin  w^t  iftmt  p 

L  «»yv  ^  •/'  i^^  xiytit,  &C. — Plat.  Hipp.  Maj. 
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bot,  when  we  contrast  the  sixteenth 
and  serenteenth  oenturiet,  those  *  pe« 
riods  of  reviTinr  splendor  in  the  cnl* 
tiration  of  thehitmMi  nund"**-whett 
thought  wa$  thought,  not  reading— 
when  the  mind  of  man  was  stirred  and 
stirred  to  its  depths,  and  the  aspinm 
tions  of  the  human  heart  were  lor 
liberty — not  licentiousness— and  intel-^ 
lect  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  truths  spiritual,  eternal,  and  unl- 
▼ersal,  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  oi 
things,  with  an  intensity  and  uni- 
versality, as  if  it  never  could  be 
deadened  or  satiated — again  when  we 
contrast  those  periods  with  the  present 
4mes,  we  feel  like  the  traveller,  who, 
baring  belield  the  NUe,  the  Ghuiges, 
the  Hiver  of  the  Amazons,  or  the 
mighty  Andes, 


-*  Timt  his  gsxa 


To  mark  the  waiideriiigs  of  a  scanty  rill 
Thstnrarmnn  at  his  feet.'*f 

.  One  of  the  first  of  theee  who  stood 
forward  in  England  in  the  16th  cen- 
tncy  to  advooate  the  difiiision  of  the 
Holy  Scriptiupes  an^ngst  the  people, 
and  to  prockum  the  sacred  right  of 
private  judgment,  was  George  Joye. 
Though  he  i$  mendoned  in  termsof  the 
Iqgbest  praise  by  his  most  eminent  co» 
tampoiaries,  few  notloes  of  his  life  or 
WEituigs  have  been  collected  in  any  one 
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place.  He  ^v«s  a  nBtive  of  Bedford- 
shire^ and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  elected  Fellow  of  Peterhouse 
in  15I7»  about  which  time  Luther 
commenced  bis  labours  in  the  cause  of 
Reformation.  Learning  was  then  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  both  the  Enfflish  Uni- 
versities. Cambridge  was  the  seat  of 
Ignorance,  of  bigotry  and  superstition.^ 
The  nurdinffs  of  a  purer  faith  and  of 
veligious  reform,  who  remained  for  a 
time  unnoticed  or  neglected  within 
Uer  cfeisters,  were  soon  blasted  by  the 
poison-breath  of  persecution,  aiM  he' 
who  presumed  to  teach  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  or  to  promulgate  the 
truths  and  expose  the  corruptions  of 
the  Scriptores^  was  instantly  beset  by 
a  swarm  of  monkish  hornets,  who 
dreaded,  lest  the  liffht  of  God's  Word, 
shed  abroad  upon  uie  people,  striking 
through  the  olank  and  settled  night 
of  ignorance  and  error,  should  discover 
to  the  world  the  unholy  reoessesof 
their  nests  of  indolence^  impiety,  and 
iniquity.  The  classical  reader  will 
here  be  reminded  of  the  piteous  plight 
in  which  Pluto  is, described  by  the 
great  Epic  Bard,  starting  from  his 
throne,  lest  the  mysteries  of  his  dark 
abode  should  be  unveiled  to  mortals* 

hhrmf  tin  0fiu¥  «*Ar«  fukt  Imx*  i  f*^    ^ 


*  Can  tb» eighteenth  and  nineteevth  centtiriis  asMmblt  such  great  names  as  the 
fallowing :— -Lntber,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Beaa,  Zninglius,  Erssmns,  GScobinpadius 
Bnllinger,  Msartin  Bucer,  Tyndale>  Kno^  Ridley,  Hooper,  Latimer,  Jewell,  Hooker, 
N.  BacpD,  Rakiffh,  Vaseo  de  Gama,  Bacon,  Dee  Cartes,  Gasiendi,  KepWr,  Cc«er- 
nkus,  Galileo,  I>iho  Brake,  GroiHis,  SahnasiM,  WalUe,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  New-* 
too,  (bom  in  164S),  Shakspeare,  Speneer,  Mflton,  B.  Jonson,  Sfa*  Philip  Sydney, 
l^Cchfiel  Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Rubeae,  Guido,  Domeaechino ;  or  such  theolo- 
rians  as  Hales,  Usher,  Bedell,  Hall,  Fell,  Hammond,  Calamy,  Walton,  Baxter, 
Pearson,  Barrow,  Cudworth,  Boyle»  Locke»  Chiiliaffworth,  StUUngfleet,  Mede, 
Parker,  Tillotson ;  the  two  Bnxtorfi^  Voct ;  tha  Spanheims,  Da  Afomin,  Abbadie, 
Saurin,  Claude,  Wbitgift,  Donne,  Herbert,  Nowell,  Sanderson,  Beveridge,  (bom 
16dtU  Sir  H.  WoUoq,  the  two  Heonrs,  Hall,  Sto.  &c 

•|-  It  has  been  truly  remarked  b^  Schiller,  in  his  introduction  to  the  thirty  years 
war  :  «  Seit  dem  anfang  des  religions  kriegs  in  Deutschland  bis  sum  Munsterischen 
Frieden,  ist  in  der  politiscben  Welt  Europens  kaam  etwas  grosses  und  merkwih-digea 
geschehen,  woran  die  Reforaiation  nicfat  den  vorpehmsten  Autheil  gehabt  ntttte« 
AUe  weltbegeben  beiten,  welcbe  sich  in  diesem  zeitraum  ereignen,  scbliessen  sioh  an 
die  glanbens  verbesserung  an,  wo  sie  nicht  urspriinglich,  darans  herflossen,  and  jeder 
noch  so  grosse  und  noch  so  kleine  staat  hat  mSxr  odsr  weniger,  mittelbarer  odd 
unmittelbarer,  den  Einfluss  derselben  emi>fiwden«" 

**  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  rehgion  in  Germany,  to  the  peace  of  Munster, 
BO  great  or  remsorkable  event  happened  in  the  world  of  Europe  in  which  the  Btforwui' 
turn  bad  not  the  princ^  share.  AM  the  inipoftaui  events  of  thb  period  were  am- 
neeUd  with  it,  if  they  did  net  mgmaU  from  it,  and  every  country  has  felt  its 
mfluenee* 

t  A  Life  of  Latimari  prefixed  to  tiM  4th  Edition  of  his  Works.  ^^^.^ 
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•    ymtit  AN^(4|fil  TItntUmf  Ut^ix^mv, 

It  is  BO  matter  of  surprise  that  Joye, 
who  advocated  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel,  and  who  Was,  as  we  are 
told  by  Fuller,  "  the  great  friend  of  Mas- 
ter Tyndale,"  became  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  persecution.     Accused  of 
heresy,  in  a  letter  from  the  Prior  of 
Neweuham  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
he  was  sent  for,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"as  from  the  Cardinal  Wolsey,  br  one 
of  his  officers  to  Cambridge,  with  let- 
ters delivered  to  the  Vice-Chan  cellor. 
Dr.  Edmunds,  then  Master  of  Peter- 
house,  in  which  letters  he  was  desired 
to  send  me  up  to  appear  at  Westmin- 
ster at  nine  of  the  clock,  with  Bibey 
and    Arthure,  for    certain    erroneous 
opinions.     I  saw  the  Cardinal's  sign 
manual  subscribed  in  great  letters,  and 
his  seal.    I  got  me  norse,  when    it 
snowed,  and  was  cold,  and  came  to 
London,  and  so  to  Westminster,  not 
long  after  my  houre,  when  Bilney  and 
Aruiure  were  in  examination.     When 
I    knew   but    those    two  poor  sheep 
9iB0Bg  so  many  cruel  wolves,  I  was 
not  overhasty  to  thrust    in    amongst 
them,  for  there  was  a  shrewd  many  of 
Bishops,  besides  the   Cardinal,  with 
others  of  that  faction.     On  the  Satur- 
day, a  Master  of  mine,  William  Gas- 
eoigne,  the   Cardinal's  treasurer,  bade 
me  go  to  the  chamber  of  presence.    I 
was  but  a  coarse  courtiger,  never  be- 
fore hearing  this  term,  and  I  was  half 
ashamed  to  ask  afler  it,  and  at  last  hap- 
pened upon  a  door,  and  knocked,  and 
one  opened  it,  and  when   I  looked  in, 
it  was  the  kitchen !     Then  the  trea- 
surer told  me,  the  Cardinal  sent  not 
for  me.     Then  I  began  to  smell  their 
secret  conveyance,  and  how  they  had 
counterfeited  their  Lord  the  CardinaTs 
letters.     And  here  the  treasurer  sent 
me  to  the  Bishop  of  Lyncolne  ;  Dr. 
Barnes  shewed  my  Lord  of  me,  and 
•aid  that  I  must  come  down  again  in 
the  mominff  at  six  of  the  clock.     I  did 
so,  and  waited  at  the  stair's  foot  'till  it 
was    about   eight     My    Lord    came 
down,  and  I  did  my  duty  to  him.     He 
asked  me,  "  Be  you  Master  Joye  ^ 
**  Yea  I  forsooth,  my  Lord,"  quoth  L 


**  Abidei"  quoth  he,  **with  my  Chan- 
cellor 'till  I  come  again."  i  desired 
my  Lord  to  be  good  Lord  to  me,  and 
shew  me  his  pleasure,  what  his  Lord- 
ship woidd  with  me  ;  and  he  answered 
me  tike  a  Lord,  aad  said,  I  should  ymt 
Bpon  his  leisure.  On  the  morrow,  I 
met  with  a  Scholar  of  Cambridge,  and 
he  told  me  the  Bishop  of  Lincolne  had 
sent  his  servant  busily  to  enquire  and 
to  seek  me.  •*  What  is  the  matter  ?" 
quoth  L  **  Marry,"  quoth  he,  "  it  is 
said  he  would  give  you  a  benefice  !" 
**  A  benefice  I"  quoth  I,  **  yea !  a  inale- 
fice  rather,  for  so  rew^ard  they  men  of 
well-doing  I"  Then  I  got  my  horse, 
and  rode  from  my  benefice,  and  lefit 
College  and  all  that  I  had.  And  the 
Bishop  of  Lincolne  laid  privy  wait  for 
me  to  be  taken,  and  my  feet  bound  under 
an  horse's  belly,  to  be  brought  into  him." 
Suspecting  that  the  Cardinal  had  no 
charitable  design  towards  him,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  religious  principles 
would  be  more  effectually  made  known 
to  his  countrymen  from  a  foreign  land, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship,  h^  home, 
his  country,  and  hb  friends,  and  went 
to  Strasburgh  in  1572. 

**  Your  letters,"  as  he  pathetically 
writes  to  his  calumniator,  "wrought 
me  much  trouble,  and  drew  out  of  my 
breast  many  a  deep  sigh,  and  many  a 
salt  tear  out  of  mine  eyes;  they  made, 
me  suddenly  to  fly — to  forsake  my 
poor  living,  my  college,  my  learning, 
my  promotion,  and  all  that  I  had.  They 
drew  me  out  of  my  native  land,  whose ' 
desire  yet  holdeth  me,  for  that  I  would 
right  gladly  return,  apd  dare  not,  bdng 
exiled  into  a  strange  land,  among  rude 
and  boisterous  people.  Your  letters 
caused  me  not  only  to  forsake  my  kin 
and  friends,  but  they  slandered  me  so 
grievously,  that  they  made  them  to  for- 
sake me,  and  so  to  hate  me,  that  yet  I 
cannot  come  again  into  their  favour, 
for  they  abhorred  me  so  sore,  after 
your  secret  letters  had  openly  defamed 
me,  that  they  would  not  suffer  me  to 
come  into  their  houses,  nor  speak  with 
me,  nor  help  me,  but  fled  from  me,  and 
loathed  me,  which  before  both  loved 
me,  and  were  right  glad  of  my  com- 
pany. But  if  you  hmi  known  Christ 
and  his  Word,  you  would  never  have 
done  thus  unto  me — I  know  it  well." 


•  H.  20. 6i: 
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Thus  exiled  from  all  that  earth  held 
dear  to  him,  he  trusted  not  to  dissipa- 
tion of  mind,  or  to  length  of  time,  to 
free  him  from  his  afflictions.  He  knew 
that  even  suiierings  often  make  a  ne- 
cessary part  in  the  disposition  of 
ibingt  as  ordiuned  by  Providence — he 
knew  that  resignation  to  the  will  of 
that  Providence  was  true  maffnanimitv. 
His  mind  was  in  himself— hu  mind  in 
himself  was  also  in  God  ;  and  there- 
fore he  loved  and  therefore  he  soared*. 
He  remembered  that  he  was  but  a  pil- 
grim on  the  earth,  travelling  to  a  better 
and  an  eternal  world  ;  and  if  asked 
where  his  country  lay,  he  would  have 
pointed,  like  Auaxagoras,  to  the  hea- 
vena.  **  Expulted,"  as  he  writes  in  his 
letter  to  the  Prior,  *•  from  my  native 
land,  forsaking  all  my  kin  and  friends, 
I  do  daily  comfort  myself  as  God 
ffiveth  me  grace,  with  this  one  com- 
fortable saying  of  my  Saviour — "Blessed 
are  you  when  men  cast  rebukes  upon 
you,  persecuting  you,  and  report  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you,  for 
grttt  is  your  reward  in  Heaven. 
This  one  sentence  is  enough  to  com- 
fort me  against  all  slanders  and  false 
reports." 

**  Men  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,**  as 
he  writes  m  another  work,  *'what  com- 
fort and  deliverance  have  they  in  such 
anxieties?  Verily  none  at  all.  Where- 
fore let  OS  embrace  the  Gospel,  love 
and  reverence  the  very  true  church  ; 
let  OS  know  the  godly  not  to  be  called 
to  sluggishness  uid  idleness,  bat  into 
the  most  sharp,  hard,  and  jeopardous 
battle.* 

It  is  thb  feeling  that  to  eminently 
distiagiiishes  the  writings  and  deeds  of 
the  early  Reformeit  from  the  tpirii  of 
action  and  of  thought  in  the  present 
day.  "  Duties  are  man's,  conse- 
quences are  GodV  ^"^  the  motto  of 
their  lives.  Thm  only  can  their  won- 
derful achievements  be  accounted  fbr. 
**  Que  edt  crO,**  exclaims  the  eloquent 
Saurin,  **  que  Luther  pOttriompherde 
tant  d'  obstacles,  qui  s*  opposoient  au 
sncces  de  ses  pre^cations  en  Alle- 
magne  ?  et  que  ce  superbc  Empereur 
(.Charles  6,)  qui  comptoit  parmi  ses 
Capttfii  des  Pontifes  et  des  Rois,  ne  pftt 
triompher  d'un  miserable  moine  ?" 


Does  the  same  principle  mark  the 
present  times  ?  Far  from  it  ^  Cal- 
culations of  presumptuous  ejcpediejK^, 
groping  its  way  among  partial  and 
temporary  consequences,  have  been 
substituted  for  the  dictates  of  para- 
mouutand  infallible  consciencef  .**  How 
strange  would  it  appear  to  our  politico- 
religious  senators  of  the  19th  century, 
should  the^  be  addressed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  the  opening  of  their 
councils,  as  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon, 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  once 
addressed  the  Peers  of  England  f 
**  In  all  councils  and  conferences,  my 
Lords,  first  and  chiefly  there  should  be 
sought  tiie  advancement  of  God's  dory, 
as  the  sure  and  infallible  foundation^ 
whereon  the  po^  ofever^  wood  public 
wral  is  to  be  built ;  and,  as  £e  straight, 
line  whereby  it  is  to  be  directed  and 
governed ;  and,  as  the  chief  pillar  and 
buttress  wherewith  it  b  contmually  to 
be  maintained." 

Such  were  the  principles  by  which,, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Alone- 
Good,  the  early  Reformers,  amid  the 
huge  overshadowing  train  of  error  that 
had  almost  swept  9SX  the  stars  out  of 
tiie  firmament  of  the  Church^,  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

"  They  shrunk  not,  though  assmled 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in, 
sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  a^d  un- 
just; 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  tiieir 
hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satis- 
fied ; 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept 
release; 

But  blessing  God  and  pnusing  him, 
bequeatlrd, 

With  their  last  breath,  fVom  out  the 
smouldering  flame, 

The  Faith  which  they  by  diligence 
had  earned. 

And  thro*  illuminating  Grace  re- 
ceived. 

For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all 
mankind: 

O  high  example !  constancy  divine  T 
Wordsworth. 

But  we  resume  the  subject  of  our 
memoir.    From  his  exile  at  StrasbuTg, 


•  Sm  a  most  aloqQent  pwBphlei  by  the  truly  philowphic  Poet,  Wordsworth,  on 

The  Motions  of  SngUnd,  Spain,  and  Portugal,"  published  in  1809. 

f  See  Slilton  on  «<  Refonnation  in  EngUmd.** 

\  See  Gilbert's  Hurricane  in  Notis.  ^^  . 
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Joye  wrote  hia  •*  Answe?*'  to  the  Prior  of 
Newenham  Abbey*,  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  greatest  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  with  an  honest  sincerity,  a 
strength  of  argument,  a  piety  and  com- 
mand of  scriptural  illustration  which 
few  writers  on  the  abuses  of  that  Church 
have  surpassed. 

Speaking  of  the  Scriptures  beii^ 
withheld  from  the  laity,  ne  says,  **  If 
ye  were  well  acquainted  with  Christ 
his  Gospel,  you  should  have  read 
there.  Wo  be  to  you  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, hjrpocrites !  for  you  shut  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  men. 
You  say  the  knowledge  of  God's  word 
it  hard  and  dark  for  the  lay  people,  but 
wo  be  to  yon,  saith  Isaiah,  that  tell 
the  lieht  to  be  darkness.  Yon  say, 
that  the  Scripture  in  English  would 
make  sedition  and  breed  errors  and 
heresies  among  the  laymen :  but  wo 
be  to  you,  saith  Isaiah,  that  say  that 
thing  which  is  good  to  be  evil  I  You 
say,  the  letter  slayeth,  is  unsavoury 
and  bitter /or  Mem,  but  wo  be  to  you, 
sSuth  Isaiah  again,  that  say,  that  which 
is  sweet  to  be  bitter." 

As  an  instance  of  the  grave  and 
weighty  arguments  by  which  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  English, 
was  opposed  by  nie  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
man communion  in  that  diay,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  discourse  which  Dr. 
Buckenham,  Prior  of  the  Blackfriars 
in  Cambridge,  delivered  against  Lati- 
mer, that  piUar  of  the  Keformation, 
who  did  indeed,  as  he  prophesied 
iinmediately  before  his  execution  to 
Ridley,  light  such  a  candle,  with  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  shall  never  be 
extin&^ished.  **  If  the  ploughman," 
said  the  learned  Prior,  *•  should  read 
in  the  Gospel,  no  man  that  layeth  his 
hand  on  the  plough  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  would 
cease  irom  his  labor ;  and  the  baker^  in 
like  manner,  finding,  1  hat  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  will,  perad- 
venture,  leave  our  bread  un-leavened  ; 
a  third,  reading,  if  thine  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  firom  thee,  may 
be  induced,  in  obedience  thereto,  to 
pluck  out  his  eyes,  and  so  the  world  be 
filled  with  beggars.* 


This  ingenious  piece  of  argumenta- 
tion reminds  us  of  the  expostulation  of 
the  Oulemas,  or  lawyers,  in  Turkey, 
when  Achmet  the  Third  wished  to  es- 
tablish a  printing  press,  about  1727,  to 
print  the  Koran.  •*  O!"  said  they, 
**  it  would  be  an  act  of  impiety,  if  the 
word  of  Grod  should  be  squeezed  and 
pressed  together!"  It  seems,  that 
they  derived  a  considerable  income 
from  transcribing  the  Koran,  which 
would  thus  have  been  lost. 

Latimer  promised  to  reply  to  the 
learned  Prior  of  the  Blackfhars,  on  the 
fbilowinr  Sabbath.  Before  the  sermon 
began,  the  Prior  entered,  with  his  cowl 
about  his  shoulders,  and  took  his  seat 
in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Latimer  gravely 
recapitulated  the  doctor's  arguments, 
and  then  expressed  his  commiseration 
for  the  people,  whose  understandings 
were  held  by  their  spiritual  pastors  m 
such  low  esteem.  He  wished,  howe- 
ver, that  his  honest  countrymen  might 
only  have  the  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
unM  they  showed  themselves  such  absurd 
interpreters  as  the  Prior  represented 
them.  •*  A  figurative  manner  of  speech,* 
said  he,  "  is  common  to  all  languages. 
Images  of  this  kind  are  in  daily  use 
and  generally  understood.  For  in- 
stance (addressing  himself  to  that  part 
of  the  audience  where  tlie  cowled 
Prior  was  sitting,)  when  we  see  a  fox 
painted  in  a  firiar's  hood,  nobody  ima^ 
gines  that  a  fox  is  meant,  but  that  craft 
and  hypocrisy  are  described,  which  are 
so  often  found  disguised  in  that  garb." 
This  comparison,  not  indeed  suited  for 
the  sacredness  of  the  pulpit,  excited  a 
general  smile  from  the  audience.  The 
raillery  had  the  effect  of  shutting  up 
Friar  Buckenham  within  his  monas- 
tery, and  the  reasoning  of  the  preacher* 
drove  him  eventually  from  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Does  our  reader  smile  at  the  solemn 
trifling  of  the  Prior  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ?  After  a  lapse  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  are  not  the  present  pretexts 
for  withholding^  the  Bible  from  the  peo- 
ple, equally  impious,  ridiculous  and 
absurd  ?  The  fact  that  they  are  so, 
should  the  more  stimulate  those,  who 
sincerely  desire  to  see  the  Holy  Scrip- 


*  «  The  Letters  which  Johan  Ashwell,  Prior  of  Newenham  Abbey,  sent  seeretly 
io  the  Bishop  of  Ldncohie,  wherein  the  said  Prior  aocuseth  Geoige  Joye  of  four  opi- 
Dioni,  with  the  answers  of  (he  said  Geoige  unto  the  same  opuions,**  printed  at* 
Strasburgh  a.o.  1527. 
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tnret  in  the  cottage  of  ererj  peesaot 
in  the  land.  Nor  let  expediency,  **  that 
sniooth-&ced  gentleman,  tickling  com- 
modi^,"  as  Faulconbridge  pictor- 
esquely  expresses  it ; — let  him  not  flat- 
ter himself,  that  reasoning,  or  the 
•*  march  of  intellect,"  or  **  apathy,"  or 
'*'  leaving  people  alone,"  or  temporal 
inducements,  or  compromising  the 
TRUTH,  ^'  holding  the  world  in  one 
hand  and  Christ  in  the  other^*  will  be 
effectual,  any  more  than  persecution 
or  penal  laws,  or  the  sword,  in  turning 
man  from  darkness  to  light  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  These 
have  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain.  What 
then  remains,  but  that  Protestantism 
should  go  forth  in  blended  might,  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace — ^with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  b  the  word  of  God,  into  every 
corner  of  the  land?  Has  He  not  pro- 
mised, that  his  Word  shall  not  return 
unto  him  void  ?  And  though  on  earth  is 
distress  of  nations,  the  wind  and  the 
seas  roaring,  there  is,  in  Heaven  above, 
and  on  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  paths 
of  the  deep  waters,  a  Voice  mightier 
far — *^  it  is  1 ;  be  not  afraid." 

We  have  said,  that  aU  other  means, 
l^timatP  and  illegitimate,  have  been 
tned  and  tried  in  vain.  When  Elijah 
stood  upon  the  mount,  behold  a  great 
.wind  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in 
pieces  the  rocks ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  wind :  and  after  the  wind,  an 
earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  earthquake:   and  after  the  earth- 

auake,  a  fire  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
cie  fire :  and  after  the  fire,  a  still,  small 
voice  ;  and  behold  there  came  a  voice 
unto  him  and  said,  "  What  doest  thou 
here,  Elijah?"  So  will  the  stUI,  small 
voice  of  Scripture  whisper  to  the  wan- 
derer on  the  dark  mountains,  and 
in  the  mists  of  error — **  What  doest 
thou  here  rt 


But  to  retome  our  solqect  **  The 
answer  of  the  Prior  of  Newenham"  is 
divided  into  four  parts :  the  first  is  en- 
titled, **  Of  the  keys,  and  of  binding 
and  loosing."  In  this  he  discusses, 
and  denies,  the  superiority  of  Peter 
over  the  other  apostles,  and  maintains 
that  the  Pope  has  no  greater  power  to 
give  absolution  for  sins  than  a  simple 
priest  The  second  part  b  entitled 
**  By  fidth  without  works  a  man  is  jus- 
tified." In  the  third,  he  condemns, 
with  indignant  argument,  the  celibacy 
of  the  dergy,  as  enjoined  bv  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  m  the 
fourth,  maintains  that  a  layman  may 
hear  confession  as  well  as  any  priest, 
and  that  every  confession  **  pre-sup- 
poses  a  penitent  and  contrite  heart, 
humbled,  and  unfeifi^nedly  confessed 
before  God."  He  adds  some  remarks 
on  pilgrimages,  and  worshipping  of 
images :  which  latter  practice  he  dis- 
cusses at  ^eater  length,  and  with 
copious  scnptural  illustration,  in  hb 
subsequent  commentaiy  on  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  from  the  bre- 
vity and  qnaintness  of  thb  inestimable 
little  work,  and  the  vein  of  playful 
humour  which  we  occasionally  find  in 
it,  it  was  not  Idtely  to  be  read  with 
much  serious  interest  or  advantage; 
let  the  reader  remember  what  Warton 
has  remarked,  in  his  History  of  Eng- 
hsh  Poetry,  that  the  short  colloquies 
of  Erasmus,  which  exposed  Uie  super- 
stitious practices  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  so  much  humour,  and  in 
pure  Chrbtianity,  made  more  Pro- 
testants than  the  ten  tomes  of  John 
Calvin. 

About  the  year  1531,  and  during  his 
residence  at  Strasburgh,  Joye  translated 
the  profihecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
into  English.  He  also  published,  soon 
after,  a  translation  of  the  Primer  and 


•  See  the  admirable  «  Advice  to  Cottagers,**  part  2nd,  written  by  a  Lady  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  which  will  shortly  be  republbhed  by  the  Religious  Book  Society  in  Dublin, 
and  b  recommended  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  circulation  amongst  the  poor. 

f  The  Scholars  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  Sodety  alone,  which  is  but 
one  of  many  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  Scriptural  knowledge*  increased  be- 
tween 1822  and  1832,  amidst  every  species  of  opposition^  threatening,  terror  and 
excommunicationf  from  144,000  to  202,000.  In  Munster  alone,  tliey  increased 
nearly  four-fold  in  the  same  time,  and  even  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught,  the  number 
of  Schoob  has  doubled.  But  can  we  desire  a  stronger  proof  of  the  silent,  but  tri- 
lunphant  progress  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  making  through  the  land, 
than  in  the  co-operation  of  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  with  the 
new  Board  of  Education  9    How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  thb  accommodating 
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Pftaller,  as  is  mentioned  hy  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  would  seem  that,  about  the 
year  1563,  he  had  a  design  to  print  the 
whole  Bible,  from  what  Tynoale  says 
in  his  letter  to  Frith,  then  confined  in 
the  Tower,  and  soon  after  crowned 
with  martyrdom.  He  writes,  that 
*  George  Joye,  at  Candlemas,  being 
at  Barrow,  printed  two  leaves  of  Ge- 
nesis, in  a  great  form,  and  sent  one 
copy  to  the  Kine,  and  another  to  the 
new  Queen,  wi3i  a  letter  to  N.  to  de- 
liver them, and  to  purchase  licence,  that 
he  might  so  go  through  all  the  Bible. 
Out  of  this  is  sprung  the  noise  of  the 
new  Bible,  and  out  of  that  is  the  great 
seeking  for  English  books,  and  for  an 
English  priest  that  should  print"** 
Thus  Jove's  great  obJQct  of  ambition 
was,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Mil- 
ton, "  that  the  word  of  truth,  hewn,  like 
the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  should  be  gathered  limb  to 
limb,  and  moulded,  with  every  jt»int 
and  member,  into  an  immortal  feature 
of  loveliness  and  perfection." 

Joye's  great  friend,  the  pious  and 
amiable  lyndale,  who  is  described  as 
**  a  man  without  stain  or  blemish  of 
rancour  or  malice,"  and  whom  Sir 
Thomas  More  designates,  **  the  Ca^ 
tain  of  English  herencs,"  resided  at  this 
time  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  persecution  to  which 
he  was  exposed  in  England,  after  he 
had  embraced  the  Reibrmed  Religion. 
He  had  been  originally  educated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  had  after- 
wai^  removed  to  Cambridge.  During 
hfs  residence  at  Antwerp,  *<  considering^ 
in  his  mind,  and  conferring  also  with 
John  Frith,  he  thought  with  himself," 


as  Fox  mentions  in  his  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents of  the  Martyrs,  *•  that  no  way 
would  be  of  more  advantage  than  if  the 
Scripture  were  turned  into  the  vulgar 
speech,  that  the  poor  people  might  read 
and  see,  the  timplef  plain  word  of  GodJ* 
In  a  conversation  with  some  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  at 
Little  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  defy  the  Pope  and  all 
his  laws,  and  if  God  spare  my  life.  111 
teach  one  of  the  poor  plough-boys  to 
know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  vou 
do."  He  was  an  excellent  Greek  scho- 
lar, and,  in  1526,  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which 
was  tha  first  that  had  ever  been  printed 
in  the  English  language. 

The  first  edition  was  speedily  bought 
up  by  Tonstal,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
who  hoped  by  that  means,  surdy  to 
prevent  the  laity  from  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  The  result 
however  proved  far  otherwise,  as  the 
profits  or  the  sale  enabled  Tyndale  to 

{>ublish  forthwith  a  new  and  much  en- 
arged  edition,  which  circumstance  is 
thus  (][uaintly  related  by  HaU,  in  his 
Chronicles  of  England. 

"  Shortly  after,  it  fortuned  that  one 
George  Constantine  to  be  apprehended 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  suspicion  of 
certain  heresies.  And  this  Constan- 
tine being  with  More,  Master  More 
said  in  this  wise  to  Constantine — '  Con- 
stantine, I  would  have  thee  plam  with 
me  in  one  thin^.  There  is  beyond  the 
sea  Tyndale,  Joye  and  many  mo ;  I 
know  tney  cannot  live  without  help :  I 
pray  thee,  who  be  they  that  thus  keep 
them?*  «My  Lord,'  quoth  he,  *will 
yon  that  I  should  tell  you  the  truth  *f 
*  Yea,  I  pray  thee,'  quoth  my  Lord. 


X'rit, — this  concession — this  co-operation  in  religious  education  of  the  Prelates  of 
It  Church  with  Protestants  of  the  most  various  denominations  ?    Does  the  reader 
jremember  the  words  of  the  Carthagenian  Queen  in  the  iEneid,  when  the  alarm  was 
given  of  the  threatened  departure  of  ^neas  and  his  companions  from  her  shores? 
Anna!  vides  toto  propenari  littore !  dream 
Undiqne  convenere ;  vocat  jam  carbasus  auras, 
Puppibus  et  l»ti  naute  imposuere  coronas ! 
We  were  reading  this  rooming  a  circular  letter  of  the  late  Pope,  dated  May,  1824, 
in  which  he  complains  indignantly  that  <*  the  Bible  Society  is  audaciously  dispreading 
itself  (andacter  vagari)  through  the  whole  worid,  and  traiulating  in  opposition  to  tAd 
wdl'known  decree  of  me  Council  of  Trent,  or  rather  perverting  the  oible  into  the 
vernacular  language  of  all  nations.**    The  same  Pontiff  expressed,  about  the  same 
time,  his  mndimbted  hope  in  the  Lord,  that  the  power  of  secular  Princes  would  hs  with 
the  Prelates  of  his  Church,  and  he  exhorted  the  foithful  to  pour  foKh  their  prayers 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church,  the  extirpation  of  horesieS)**  &c. 
*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  2,  p.  908. 
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*  Marry,  I  will,*   quoth   Conetentfaie. 

*  Tnilj,'  oooth  be,  *  it  is  the  Bbhop  if 
London,  rpr  he  hath  bestowed  among 
us  a  great  deale  of  money  in  New 
Testaments,  to  bum  them :  and  thiU 
hath  been,iuid  yet  is  our  only  suecomr 
and  comfort.'* 

Those  who  were  suspected  of  im- 
porting Tyndale's  Version  into  Eug- 
land,  were  adjudged  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  the 
tails  oftheir  horses,  with  papei^  on  their 
heads,  and  the  New  Testament  hung 
about  their  cloaks,  and  to  throw  them 
at  the  Standard  in  Oheapside  into  a 
fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
be  mied  at  the  King's  pleasure.  The 
people  formed  a  y&ty  un&vourable  opi- 
nion of  those  who  ordered  the  Word 
of  God  to  be  burned,  and  concluded 
that  there  must  be  an  obvious  repug- 
nance between  that  Word  and  the 
doctrines  of  Uiose  who  treated  it  with 
such  indignity. 

In  our  own  "  enlightened"  and  *•  Mbe- 
ral"  days,  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland,  a  learned  D.D.,  has 
spoken  vrith  the  gpreatest  admiration  of 
a  Rildare  peasant,  "who,  lest  he  should 
be  infectea  b^  heresy  exhaled  from  the 
Protestant  Bible  during  sleep,  took  it 
with  the  tongs,  fir  he  would  not  dffik 
km  touck  wkk  U,  and  buried  it  in  a  grave 
which  he  had  prepared  for  it  in  hisgar^ 
den !  Should  I  happen  to  meet  with 
him,  adds  the  enlightened  Prelate, "  I 
will  reward  him  for  his  zeal  I* 

We  deprecate  every  disposition  to 
reproach  or  to  censure  the  ignorant 
peasant.  He  was  nursed  from  his 
cradle  in  obeilieuee  to  his  pastor's 
beck  ;  he  acted  only  as  his  (kthers 
acted  ;  he  worships  onlv  as  they  wor- 
shipped— ^no  more;  and  if  ours — by  the 
irresistible  might  of  weakness  guided 
by  the  grace  of  God,  had  not  burst 
their  bonds,  ive,  too,  might,  at  this 
hour,  be  the  victims  of  the  same  bigo- 
try, intolerance,  and  intellectual  pros- 
tration. Of  his  pastors,  too,  we  speak 
more  in  sorrow  tnan  in  anger  ;  lor  it 
should  be  the  gloiy  of  a  Protestant  to 
speak  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  of 
^ffery  brother  in  his  fcther-land  ^  but 
those  pastors  have  not,  like  the  peasant. 


llie  plea  of  t^uoraBce ;  to  tkem  the 
Bible  is  not  ntceuarUy  a  sealed  book, 
and  when  they  s«t  such  ezamplei  Co 
their  flock,  can  we  wonder  at  a  recent 
declaration  of  a  dignitary  of  their 
church  to  a  foreigner  in  this  country : 
•*  We  have  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a 
Christian  In  Ireland  :  aU  have  one 
common   religion-— that    of  hatred."f 

In  1534,  a  fifth  edition  of  Tyndale^s 
translation  was  published,  such  was  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  demanded 
by  1^1  classes  of  tlie  people.  Many 
elderlypersons,  as  we  find  in  Strypes 
life  of  Cfranroer,  learned  to  read,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  imbibifig  its  divine 
doctrine  and  precepts.  Tne  first  edi- 
tion consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
copies  ;  and  in  the  two  Dutdi  editioUs 
of  1527,  there  were  about  fivethousand 
printed.  The  fourth  Dutch  edition,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  Lord  Pembrokefs 
tibrary,  was  superintended  by  Joye. 
He  was  censured  by  Tyndale  for  hav- 
ing taken  certain  liberties  with  the 
trfunslation,  in  answer  to  which  charge, 
he  published  his  "  Apology,  if  it  may 
be,  to  satisfy  William  Tyn£ile.* 

Tyndale  s  labours  were  soon  to  hare 
an  end  ;  and  when  we  passed  through 
the  town  of  Vilvorden,  between  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  in  the  sprim^  of 
1826,  we  had  a  mournful  recoiledloB, 
that  we  were  on  the  very  ground  o«i 
which  he  was  stranffled,  ^nd  his  body 
consumed  to  ashes  in  1537.  He  ex- 
pired, prayii^  earnestly,  '■Lord!  open 
the  king  of  England*^  eyes !" 

There  is  an  amiable  sentiment  pre- 
valent amonest  many  sincere  Pro» 
testants  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
spirit  of  intole^nce*and  persecution 
has  passed  away  frt>m  the  church  of 

Rome,  {wm^Xhh  lwHnnf*i0rtnf  fif ff , )  and 

that  it  is  ulibeml  and  narrow-minded 
to  refer  to,  or  to  draw  any  inference 
from  its  spirit  in  former  times.  Is  this 
sentiment^  however  amiable,  founded 
on  truth?  So  lately  as  1825,  the 
bishop  of  Hermopolis,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  French  church,  attempted  tojus- 
tiiy.  (in  bis  Defense  du  Chmt\  the  prin^ 
dpie  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  quoted,  in 
italics,  with  seeming  satisfiictioii,  the 
following  passage  : — ^  The  InquisitioB 


•  Scmel  ergo,  breve  prseceptum  tibi  prscipitar:  Dilige,  Et  Quod  Vis  Fac. 
Radix  sit  intos  dilectionis  ;  non  potest  de  ista  radice  nisi  bonum  existere.  Augus- 
^ne3,  875. 

t  See  Travels  of  a  German  Prince  u  Ireland,  &c    London,  1882. 
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18  the  political  means  used  to  muntaSn 
religious  unity,  and  to  prevent  religious 
wars.  Duritag  the  tnree  last  ages, 
there  have  been,  by  virtue  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, more  peace  and  happiness  in 
Spain  than  m  any  other  country  in 
Europe  T  Now,  what  says  history  of 
this  peace  ?  Scarcely  had  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  been  established  in 
Spain,  (see  Zopf 's  Precis  Hist  v.  2), 
when  two  thousand  persons  were  burned 
by  order  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  Jon 
de  Torguemada  I  And  is  it  this  that 
M.  Fraysinnous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
and  lately  a  member  of  the  French 
cabinet,  calls  peace?  **  SoUtudinem 
faciunt,  pacem  appellant**  When  we 
stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Bishop's  enlightened  work, 
we  could  not  but  call  to  mind,  that  the 
same  writer  had  even  ventured  to  ex- 
tenuate ^  the  human  sacrifice**  of  John 
.  Huss,  by  that  council,  1415 1 

Does  the  r^uier  require  any  further 
instance  of  the  boasted  **  liberality" 
and  ''tolerance*'  ofthechurchof  Rome 
in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Instances, 
such  as  this,  are,  alas !  too  easily 
afforded.  The  Courier  Francois,  of 
November,  1825,  an  extract  from  which 
is  now  lying  before  us,  mentions  a  then 
,  recent  prosecution  in  France  of  six- 
teen women,  two  children,  and  one 
nifm,  for  reading  the  New  Testament, 
in  a  private  house,  at  ten  o*clock  in  the 
forenoon.  Each,  including  the  chil- 
dren, was  fined  in  the  mi^o^  penalty 
.of  fifty  francs  !  But  we  return  to  our 
subject  About  1534^  or  earlier,  a 
work  on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
Bale,  in  his  centuries,  mentions  in  the 
list  of  Joye*s  works  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  **  Answer  to  the  poisoned 
book  called  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,** 
attributes  it  to  him,  and  complains, 
that  **the  nameless  heretic,**  as  he 
styles  him,  '*  would,  if  he  could,  con- 
vey firom  the  blessed  sacrament,  Christ's 
o^-n  blessed  flesh  and  bloud,  and  leave 
us  nothing  therein  but  a  memorial  only 
of  bare  bread  and  wine.** 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Joye  should 
have  so  early  adopted  the  reformed 
doctrine  of  tne  Eucharist,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  even  the  learned 


and  enlightened  Cranmer  did  not  re- 
ject  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
for  several  years  after.* 

In  1585  Joye  published  ^  A  Com- 
pendious Sum  of  the  very  Christian 
Religion.*  Sir  Thomas  More  men- 
tions this  in  his  "  Confutation  of  Tyn- 
dal^s  Answer,"  and  ii  indipant,  that, 
by  the  influence  of  such  heretics  as 
Tyndale,  Joye,  and  others,  the  philo- 
logical studies  of  the  younff  were  al- 
most superceded  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  he  remarks,  that,  "  af- 
ter tne  Psalter  children  were  wont  to 
go  to  their  Donate  and  their  Accidence, 
bzd  now  they  go  straight  to  Scripture  ! 
and  thereby,  have  we,  as  a  Donate,  the 
book  of  the '  Pathway  to  Scripture,*  and, 
for  an  Accidence,  we  have  •  The  whole 
sum  of  Scripture,*  in  a  little  book." 

The  writings  of  Melancthon,  to  whose 
piety  and  virtues  his  greatest  enemies 
nave  borne  abundant  testimony,  and 
from  whom,  Mosheim  remarlLS,  the 
cause  of  true  Christianity  has  derived 
more  effectual  support  than  from  any 
of  the  other  writers  of  his  age,  from 
his  judgment,  his  meekness,  and  his 
humanity,  seem  to  have  been  a  favour^ 
ite  study  of  Joye.  In  1542,  he  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Daniel,  which  is,  in 
great  part,  extracted  from  Melancthon, 
whose  letter  of  dedication  to  Prince 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  he  has  translated 
and  prefixed  to  the  work.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  in  his  **  Answer  to  the 
Poisoned  Book,**  bears  testimony  to 
the  reputation  for  learning  and  tiuent 
which  Jove  had  in  England,  and  we 
find  him  frequently  quoting  the  classic 
authors  of  antiquity,  for  whom  even 
his  acquaintance  with  the  writinss  of 
Melanchton,  would  have  given  him  a 
relish. 

To  conclude  this  hasty  sketch, 
**  Georse  Joye  was,**  in  the  words  of 
Fuller,  m  his  «*  Worthies  of  England," 
<*  the  great  friend  of  Master  Tyndale, 
and  therefore  perfectly  hated  by  Wol- 
sey,  Fisher,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 
7%e  particulars  of  his  sufferings  would 
justfy  advance  him  kUo  the  reputation  of 
a  Confessor.  Notwithstanmng  many 
machinations  against  his  life,  he  found 
his  coffin  where  he  fetched  his  cradle, 
buried  in  his  own  country,  the  last  ' 
year  of  King  Edward  Vi." 


•  Probably  about  1547.     See  Fox,  and  Sir  John  Choke*t  PrefiM»  to  the  Latin 
TransUtion  of  Cranmer's  Defence  against  Gardiner. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  a  list  of  the 
nomeious  works  published  by  Joye, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
are  referred  to  Balers  Sciipt0rum  lUus-. 
triam  Mag.  BritCatal.  Centix.  p.  721, 
and  to  Tanner's  Bibliothec,  Brit  Hi* 
bem.fol.  1749. 

We  belieye  that  many  of  onr  readers 
will  not  regret  being  thos  led  aside 
from  the  dusty  high-road  of  present 
politics  and  events,  from  discontent 


and  loud  commotioii,  to  meditate  on 
the  moral  heroism  of  andent  days. 
The  lives  of  the  early  reformers  are 
becoming  diuly  more  interesting.  The 
time  may  not  be  iar  distant,  when  the 
same  undaunted  and  sel&devoting  spi- 
rit will  be  affain  as  loudly  called  for  as 
it  was  in  me  sixteenth  century.  It 
b  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Wal- 
lenstein^ 


**  Wie  sich  der  sonne  scheinbild  in  dem  Dunstkreis 
Mahlt,  eh  'sie  Kommt,  so  schrieten  auch  den  grossen 
Geschicken  ihre  Geister  schon  veraiis, 
Und  in  dem  heute  wandelt  sdion  das  morgen.*^ 


If  such  times  do  arrive,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  adnure  our  ancestors,  we 
must  also  imitate  them.  The  trophies 
of  their  achievements  were  erected,  not 
only  that  we  should  behold  them  with 
admiration,  but  that  we  should  emulate 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  those  who 
raised  thenuf 

Infiddttv  and  Apostacy  I  You  may 
s^n  be  destined  to  have  your  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness,  but 

Th^  riffbteoas  eanse 

Shall  gain  defenders  Beaioiu  aod  devout 
As  those  who  hare  opposed  her. 


Truth  muMt  eventually  prevail.  It- 
is  a  gentle  spring,  warm  from  the  ge- 
nial earth,  and  breathing  up  into  the 
snow  drift,  that  is  piled  over  and  around 
its  outlet.  It  turns  its  obstacle  into 
its  own  form  and  character,  and,  as  it 
makes  its  way,  increases  its  stream. 
And  should  it  be  arrested  in  its  course 
by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay, 
not  loss,  and  waits  only  for  a  change, 
to  awaken  and  again  roll  onward,  j: 


-As the  Sun 


Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow." 

t  See  <«  The  Frirad"  by  Coleridge,  and  Chiabrera's  beautirul  lines  on  the 
River  Po. 

I  The  cbssical  reader  will  rememlier  the.heart-«tbring  eloquence  with  which  De- 
mosthenes  thus  concludes  his  oraticm  for  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians.    x«^n. 
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VILLAGE  ANNALS. 


•*  And  ioU  wmih  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  workQpon  the  brain  like 


<*  Why  will  yon  not  then  accompany 
me  to  the  ball  to-night?"  said  Edmond 
M*Naghten  to  the  young  and  interest- 
ing gin  oyer  whom  he  was  leaning — 
^  why  will  not  Julia  come  with  me,  and 
cheer  me  with  those  sweet  smiles, 
without  which  any  place  is  lonely  ?** 

<•  Ah  I  Edmond,'^  she  replied,  ''the 
baU«TOom  is  no  place  for  me.  There 
was  a  time  when  such  amusements  had 
a  charm-^when  my  vanity  was  gratified 
by  the  opportunity  of  displaying  those 
beauties  which  I  fancied  I  possessed  ; 
but  now  I  love  solitude,  and  hate  so- 
de^  ;"  and  as  she  spoke  a  deep  drawn 
ngh  showed^that  her  words  were  the 
language  of  her  heart 

M'Naghten  seemed  disappointed  ; 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  or 
he  could  have  seen  the  tears  that  stood 
trembling  on  their  lids. 

**  Am  not  I,"  he  replied,  ''all  the 
world  to  you ;  come  with  me,  and  if 
your  love  be  such  as  mine,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  object  you  can  fbiget  every 
other." 

.  «  Edmond,  your  love  does  not  sur- 
pass the  love  of  woman,"  she  answered 
with  a  smile ;  **but  would  you  ask  me, 
or  wish  me,  to  bear  the  Iiaaght^  glances 
that  shoi^  be  oast  on  me  by  the  proud 
of  my  own  sex,  were  I  to  enter  that 
room  to-night  leaning  on  your  arm." 

**  Upon  what  arm  should  my  wife 
more  naturally  lean,"  said  he  in  a  tone 
in  which  deq)  agitation  was  mingled 
with  disappointment. 

^  Your  wife,"  she  repeated  after  him, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

M'Naghten  was  moved  ;  he  clasped 
her  in  bis  arms  ;  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  sobbed  aloud. 
"  Julia,**  said  he,  "  is  this  your  con- 
sdousnesB  of  innocence  ?  Are  not  our 
vows  enrolled  in  heaven  ?  Are  we 
crimixMlt  because  we  never  complied 
with  ineVorms  prescribed  by  the  idle 
ceremonies  of  ^tfth  ?** 

Her  agitation  seemed  increased  as 


he  spoke,  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
was  overcome  by  the  violence  of  her 
emotions.  She  then  became  calmer, 
raised  her  head,  and  turning  on  her 
lover,  her  mild  blue  eyes  still  glistening 
with  her  tears,  she  sad — 

"  M'Naghten,  this  may  satisfy  me 
when  I  am  only  in  the  presence  of 
heaven  and  you ;  but,  were  I  to  mingle 
in  that  society  whose  rules  I  have  vio- 
lated, it  were  right  that  I  should  meet 
the  penalty  of  my  transgression." 

Her  tone  seemed  to  imply  a  linfferinff 
doubt  that  even  heaven  could  look  with 
fiivour  on  their  violation  of  all  human 
rules.  M'Naghten  ceased  to  press  hia 
point.  He  rose,  folded  his  arms,  and 
for  a  time  was  buried  in  intense  and 
painfiil  thought.  At  length  he  started 
nrom  his  reverie,  and  exd^med  : — 
"  Would  I  had  never  bound  myself  by 
that  oath  which  prevents  me  from 
making  you  all  that  I  could  wish ;  but 
It  shafi  not,  it  cannot,  be  ;  I  vrill  not 
abide  by  it"  *'  Yes,  Edmond,"  she 
said,  intemiptmg  him,  ^  you  shall 
abidebyit  When  I  hear  of  that  oaith, 
I  feel  unaccountable  dread  ;  and  was 
there  not  an  imprecation  on  her  who 
shodd  indnce  yon  to  break  it* 
M'Naghten  sighed  deeply,  and  made 
a  motion  to  depart  Sim  followed  him 
and  said,  ^  I  have  a  request  which  yon 
must  not  refuse  me,  it  is,  that  you,  too, 
stay  away  from  the  ball  to-night  I 
have  a  reason,"  said  she,  as  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  looked  imploringly  in 
his  countenance  for  an  answer."  "  No, 
Julia,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot ;  our  com- 
manding officer  has  made  it  a  particular 
request  I  should  be  there,  and  I  pro- 
mised compliance."  She  seemed  bit- 
terly disappointed,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  startled  M'Naghten,  she  again 
intreated  him  not  to  go.  "I  know," 
she  cried,  **  I  know  some  evil  will  be 
the  consequence  to  one  or  both  of  us." 
"  Ellen,**  said  he,  ••you  are  no  sibyL" 
«  But  still  I  have  my  presenUments ;  do 
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stay  *  the  contmued,  in  a  tone  of  ten- 
demeis,  *'  and  we  may  yet  be  happy.** 
^  Oar  happinefls  is  baaed,  I  trust,**  he 
replied*  **  on  too  firm  a  foundation  to 
be  affected  one  way  or  other  by  my 
conduct  in  this  matter.  I  must  show 
myself  at  least  I  will  do  no  more, 
and  in  a  few  short  hours  I  will  return 
to  you,  and  do  not  fear,**  he  jraily 
added,  ''  that  the  charms  of  any  of  the 
proud  fitir  ones  I  may  meet  wfll  make 
me  foiled  your  own  sweet  witching 
smiles.** 

The  gay  and  careless  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  these  last  words  met  not  the 
wonted  sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  the 
young  and  once  lively  Julia.  She  felt 
a  weight  upon  her  heart  that  pressed 
down  Its  buoyancy.  She  would  fain 
have  seemed  cheeTiu],  but  she  could  not 
With  heaviness  and  ill  concealed  agi- 
tation, she  bade  M'Naghten  fiu'ewdl, 
and  threw  herself  into  a  chair.  As  she 
heard  the  light  sound  of  his  footsteps 
receding  from  the  door,  a  thousand 
gloomy  recollections  and  gloomier 
anticipations  rushed  upon  her  mind. 
The  dreadful  idea  started  in  her  breast 
that  she  had  parted  with  him  perhaps 
lor  ever,  and  unable  either  to  conquer 
or  control  her  weakness,  she  gave  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  her  forebodings  in 
an  affony  of  tears. 

What  strange  and  mysterious  con- 
nection subsists  between  our  destinies 
and  our  feelings.  How  often  does  a 
weight  upon  our  soul,  and  a  sinking 
of  our  ^irit,  precede  affliction,  like  the 
sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
the  sure  indication  of  the  thunder  storm. 
The  belief  may  be  laughed  at  as  super- 
stitiousy  by  the  very  vnse  people,  who 
imagine  themselves  above  the  pr^u- 
dices  of  humanity,  because  they  know 
not  the  enthusiasm  of  genius;  buty^ 
melancholy  is  not  more  surely  or  more 
frequently  the  follower  than  the  har- 
binger of  calamity ;  and  though  ofien 
it  be  the  result  of  mere  constitutional 
depression,  and  then  we  may  mistake 
the  hue  of  our  own  souls  for  the  sha- 
dows which  coming  events  cast  before 
them  ;  yet  ofiener,  &r  ofiener,  is  it  the 
dark  reflection  of  some  unseen  misfor- 
tune— a  gloom  cast  over  our  minds  by 
him  who  is  soon  about  to  overshadow 
them  with  a  blacker  cloud.  Seldom 
are  our  bosoms  tossed  by  the  tempest 


of  sorrow  without  our  previously  per- 
ceiving the  swelling  of  sadness. 

But  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  desire  to 
be  further  acquainted  with  the  charac^ 
ters  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  thus 
unceremoniously  introduced,  and  this 
may  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  relate 
some    circumstances   which    will    be 
necessary  to  throw  light   both  upon 
the  subse<}uent  and  preceding  parts  of 
the  narrative ;  and  if  these  pages  should 
meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  is  borne 
along  by  the  stormy  influence  of  passion, 
without  considering  what  may  oe  in  the 
end  thereof,  and  gives  way  to  feelings 
innocent  in  themselves,  foolishly  deem- 
ing that  therefore,  they  may  not  be 
hurtful,  nor  criminal  in  their  excess^ 
forgetful  that  even  the  vestal  flame  upon 
the  altar,  if  it  burned  too  bright  or  too 
high,  might  kindle  a  conflagration  that 
would  consume  the  temple  itself— if  I 
say  I  shall  number  such  a  one  amouff 
my  readers,  then  let  him  listen  to*  and 
ponder  on  the  tale  I  will  unfold/    Thif 
18  no  narrative  of  fiction,  framed  to 
minister  to  morbid  sentimentality,  or 
draw  from  it  a  tear.     It  is  the  awf ul, 
the  solemn  reality  of  life ;  and  though 
it  be  now  a  tale  of  other  days,  and 
those  who  bore  their  parts  in  its  events 
be    numbered   with    those  who    are 
long  since  dead,  yet  still  its  lesson  is 
instructive.    There  are  now  passions 
as  strong,  and  feelings  as  violent,  as 
those  of  which  it  tells — upon  which  the 
grave  has  long  since  closed ;  and  if  I 
could  impress  upon  even  one  young 
and  ardent  spirit  the  truth  that  every 
feeling  that  is  unrestrained  must  cause 
misery  both  to  himself  and  others,  then 
would    I    console    myself  in    haying 
diminished,  even  by  one  small  }tem,  the 
sum  of  that  evil,  which  mankind  create 
for  themselves,  by  their  unguarded  and 
unruly  passions. 

Edmond  M'Naghten  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  and  highly 
honored  fBimily,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim— a  fiunily  whose  deeds  of  chi- 
valry, in  feudal  times,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  an  ancient  song, 
and  whose  representatives  still  raiuc 
high  among  the  gentry  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Bom  and  reared  amidst  the 
wild  scenery  which  surrounds  M'Nagh- 
ten,* his  character,  in  some  degree, 
received  an  impress  from  its  unculti- 


*  Such  is  the  name  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  M'Nafhtens.     The  head  of  the 
&mily  is  dittinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  M'Naghten  of  M'Naghten. 

Vol.  I.  2  b 
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vated  grandeur.  From  his  infancy, 
accustomed  to  wander  among  his  native 
mountains,  now  chasing  the  deer,  and 
now  bringing  down  the  black-g^use, 
who  then  abounded  in  the  uncultivated 
and  heathy  tracts,  from  which  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  has  since  banished 
Uiem,  he  resembled  closely,  and  that, 
too,  in  many  of  their  best  points,  the 
Highland  chiefttuns  of  Scotland,  from 
vfYiom  he  was  originally  descended. 
Proud  and  imperious,  yet  generous  and 
t)rave  ;  impatient  of  control,  and  unable 
to  brook  an  Insult.  In  his  character 
there  was  much  of  sullen  and  distant 
haughtiness  ;  even  in  his  boyhood  he 
had  been  given  to  solitary  meditations. 
The  peasants  used  to  observe  him  seated 
for  hours  together  on  some  cliff  that 
overhung  the  sea,  gazing  intently  on 
the  billows  as  they  broke  upon  its  base ; 
or  on  a  moonlight  night,  ne  had  been 
known  to  wander  under  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  his  father's  castle,  ga- 
zing u]ion  the  heavens  until  the  gray 
light  of  a  summei^s  morning  would 
begin  to  dim  the  stars,  ere  he  would 
Yetum  to  rest  But  M'Naghten  was 
lilmost  universally  beloved..  He  was 
ready  to  hear,  and,  if  possible,  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  inferiors.  And 
there  were  none  who  were  so  popular 
among  the  peasantry.  In  those  days 
there  was  not,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes,  that  gulph  fixed  which 
now  seems  too  wide  for  any  sympathy 
of  feeling  or  reciprocity  of  idndness  to 
pass. 

M*Naghten,  although  a  member  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  one  Huie  Hkelv  to 
hate  any  of  the  privil^es  or  dignities 
of  *•  his  order,"  was  still  the  favourite 
of  the  people,  while,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  house,  he  was  re- 
spected by  the  gentry.  But  the  reader 
must  form  his  own  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter as  it  unfolds  itself  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative — an  estimate,j)ro- 
bably,  very  different  from  that  oi  the 
writer  of  these  pages  ;  and  I  must  con- 
tebt  myself  wnth  giving  a  hurried 
iketch  of  the  leading  events  of  his  fife 
down  to  the  time,  which  I  have 
chosen  for  the  commencement  of  my 
tale. 

In  his  boyhood,  M'Naghten  became 

acquainted  with  Margaret  K ,  the 

daughter  of  a  gentleman  like  himself, 
of  ancient  family,  who  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Foyle,  within  a  few  miles 
of   the    City'    of   Derry.      Accident 


brought  him  much  Into  her  iiociety, 
and  even  while  a  boy  he  conceived  for 
"her  a  passion  which  grew  with  his 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  hM 
strength.  WiM  and  romantic  in  all 
his  flings,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove 
a  cold  lover,  and  the  object  of  his  affee- 
tion  was  one  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  most  enthusiastic  attachment,  tier 
ficure  was  commanding,  while  in  her 
whole  appearance  gprace  and  dignity 
were  combined.  Her  glossy  black  hair 
flowed  in  luxuriant  tresses  uponhef 
beck  and  shoulders,  and  was  oraided 
over  her  high  and  proud  forehead, 
whose  marble  whiteness  wis  beautiAiUy 
contrasted  with  the  colour  of  her  raven 
locks.  Her  countenance  possessed  alt 
the  outlines  of  proportion  without  that 
regular  and  imcrianging  symmetry 
>i^ch  is  the  beauty  of  a  statue,  not  oif 
life.  Her  features  were  not  east  in  a 
moidd  of  fhultless  and  exquisite  perfee^ 
tion,  but  then  their  changes  gave  ex- 
pression to  every  emotion  of  tier  soul. 
And  when  all  that  sofd  sent,  as  it 
were,  its  vivid  flashes  from  her  dark 
eyes,  and  the  glow  of  animation  raaiw 
tied  her  cheek,  M'Naghten  thought, 
and  thought  truly,  she  was  worth  ten 
thousand  of  those  beauties  vhose  iba- 
tures  defy  criticism  in  symmetry,  but 
g^ve  no  indication  of  mind,  or  Kding, 
or  intelligence  within.  He  loyed  her 
in  his  boyhood,  and  in  his  vonth  hia 
passion  but  increased,  until  it  became 
a  part  of  his  existenee. 

A  doubt  once  passed  her  Hps  of  the 
lastingness  of  his  fidelity,  and  a  hint 
that  before  they  reached  the  age  at 
which  their  friends  would  consent  to 
a  marriage,  the  violence  of  his  passion 
would  probably  be  cooled.  With  that 
strangMiess  which  characterised  many 
of  his  actions,  he  brought  her  to  a  wild 
and  lonely  glen,  and  there,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  raird  person,  he  vowed  tliat 
he  never  would  wed  another.  Alas  ! 
he  knew  not,  with  what  bitter  but  un- 
availing tears,  he  should  yet  repent  that 
act,  or  what  a  price  he  wo^M  have 
hereafter  given,  to  recall  Hhe  -words 
that  passion  prompted,  and  blot  from 
the  registry  of  Heaven  a  vow  which 
he  had  invested  with  every  circum- 
stance, that  could  make  a  promise  still 
more  binding,  or  attach  a  stiH  more 
solemn  sanction  to  an  oath. 

A  rivalrjr  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  two  ramifies.  And  though  the 
young  people  forgot,  in  the  anibar  of 
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Ibert  had  been  mortal  foe»— aiul 
IboMgfh  ev^ith.eir  pftrente  seemed  welU 
ditpoced  to  put  an  end  to  their  here- 
diury  feuds,  by  a  union  between  the 
jMHiaef-— etiU  ii  needed  bat  a  little  mat* 
Uf  to  reyiye  thdr  ancient  quarrelf* 
6otne  sUght  n^lecty  oopstrifed  into  a 
IMremeditated  insult*  gave  old  M'Nagh- 
%m  a  pretext  for  oomplaiat.  A  total 
aepaiutioa  soon  followed,  and  Colonel 
K-  ■  ■»  ifa  the  most  contemptuous 
inaBMT»  forbade  Edmund  his  nouse* 
He  bore  the  insult,  because  it  was  from 
JIaigtiret's  &ther,  and  solaoed  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  still  pos- 
sessed her  affections ;  and  if  the  truth 
would  be  told,  there  was  mingled  with 
this,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  the 
secret  anticipation  of  the  near  approach 
in  the  oourse  of  nature^  of  a  time  when 
Margaret's  hand  would  be  at  her  own 
flispOMd  i  and  though  his  generous  soul 
jQould  not  permit  him  to  wish  for  the 
^▼ent  which  would  crown  his  hopes, 
yet  those  who  know  the  dark  recesses 
f^  the  human  heart»  will  readily  coi^ 
less,  that  in  the  feeling  of  which  I 

rak,  M*Ni(ghten  sunk  not  below,  aV- 
ugh  he  rose  not  above,  the  level  of 
our  oommoii  nature.    But  what  was 

.his  disappointmen^^his  madneBSyon  r<^ 
ceiTiog,  with  a  cold  and  contemntuous 
note,  in  her  own  hand,  all  the  pledges 

.of  his  affection,  which  he  had  ever  be- 
stowed upon  her,  while,  at  the  same 
tkse,  be  heard  the  rumour  of  her  in- 
tended Marriflge,  witliin  a  few  days, 
with  an  £ngl»h  nobleman.  To  do- 
scribe  his  feelings  were  impossible* 
Womded  pride  and  disappointed  love, 
both  rent  us  bosom,  ana  stnvgled  for 
the  mastery ;  but  pride  was  Uie  spirit 

•law  of  his  nature^  and  the  strengtn  of 
the  feeling  which  was  bom  with  him, 
fiKwtSkd  over  the  force  of  that  which 
was  adrentitioas.  Even  while  his  heart- 

.staqgs  were  torn  by  the  eruel  wound, 
he  detennitted  to  appear  indifferent — 
nay,  he  would  have  given  worlds  at  the 
tune  to  have  convinced  Maigaret,  that 
all  hb  protestations  and  professions 
were  felse,  and  had  been  meant  but  to 
lieeeive  her.  He  could  not  bear  that 
she  shonld  trample  on  his  proferred 
iofe '  ho  could  have  almost  preferred 
her  hatred.  O  pride!  thou  strange 
wmd    mysterious   passion^into    how 

.  asany  miseries  dost  thou  lead  us  ? 
8atan  fell  through  thee  from  Paradise 
and  how  maaj  moitah^  with  the  pride 


of  an  ardianoely  have  lost  au  earthly 
paradise  of  bliss,  and  found  a  hell  in 
their  own  bosoms  through  thy  means? 

Shortly  afler  this  event  M*Naghten's 
father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  mansion  and  estates,  and  the 
title  of  M*Naghten  of  M'Naghten. 
And  now  we  are  to  open  a  new  and  a 
darker  pa^  in  his  history  and  charac- 
tor  ;  yet,  if  in  it  We  find  much  to  cen- 
sure and  much  to  condemn,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  have  much  to  pity  and 
much  to  forgive.  It  is  easy,  very  easy 
for  those  who  sit  in  ouiet,  to  find  fault 
with  the  conduct  or  those  who  have 
been  made  the  sport  of  the  wildest 
whirlwind  of  passion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  defend  M'Naghten — I  would  hold 
his  fate,  as  a  warning  beacon-light,  to 
each  young  and  rash  enthusiast  in  pas- 
uon ;  but  yet,  those  whose  inmost  feel- 
ings have  been  rudely  torn — whose 
h^urt's  core  has  been  probed,  and 
every  nerve  bared  and  severed  in  the 
most  excruciating  refinement  upon  tor- 
ture, will  feel  that  this,  though  no  ex- 
cuse, is  yet  a  palliation,  and  will  refer 
to  aberrations  of  intellect  those  errors^ 
wldch  others  might  attribute  as  crimes, 
to  the  depravity  of  his  heart 

Julia  De  Ruthven  was  the  youngest 
of  three  sisters,  the  daughter  of  a  wir 
dow  ladv,  who  resided  near  M*Nagh- 
ten.  Edmond  had  been  alwa^  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  this 
fieanily,  to  whom  he  was  not  very  dis- 
tantly related.  To  Julia,  however,  he 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
marked  attention,  and  unintentionally 
had  won  upon  her  affections.  Her 
mother,  who  was  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liant prospect  of  an  alliance  with  the 
heir  of  M'Nag^hten,  did  every  thing  to 
encourage  what  she  fondly  termed  a 
growing  attachment  in  Eumond  to- 
wards ner  daughter.  Nor  was  he,  in 
truth,  altogether  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  his  £ur  cousin,  and  had  not 
every  feeling  of  his  soul  been  loi^  since 
concentrated,  in  adoration  of  the  idol 
of  his  young  affections,  Julia  De  Ruth- 
ven would  have  been  the  object  of  his 
later  and  maturer  love — nay,  there 
were  times,  when  in  her  society,  he  al- 
most loved  her.  Oflen  did  they  wan- 
der alone  to  the  brow  of  some  heath- 
covered  hill,  and  watch  together  the 
growing  mists  of  the  evening  rising 
aloi^  the  valley,  or  gaze  on  the  ver- 
nuUion  tints  of  sunset  as  tbev  glowed 
in  tha  western  sky,  and  seemed  Hke  the 
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bright,  bat  fleeting  ymana  of  youtbftd 
hope,  until  their  whole  aoms  even 
melted  into  softness.  And  at  such 
times  as  these,  M*Naghten  felt,  as  the 
lovelj  pri  leaned  upon  his  arm,  his 
breast  to  throb  with  more  tender  emo- 
tions. But  it  was  only  for  an  instant — 
the  image  of  his  first  love  soon  rose  in 
his  mind,  as  if  to  upbraid  his  momen- 
tary infiddity,  and,  with  a  sigh,  he  de- 
termined to  entertain  for  Julia  no  sen- 
timents but  those  of  friendship.  But 
it  has  been  well  remarked  that  friend- 
ship for  a  woman  is  ever  akin  to  love. 
And  when  his  early  passion  was 
blighted — when  hb  heart  was  torn  by 
the  rude  rending  of  all  the  bonds  that 
had  been  twineii  around  it — ^it  was  not 
strange  that  the  feeling  which  had  long 
been  struggling  for  existence  in  hisbreast, 
should  arise  to  solace  him  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  despsdr.  In  the  haugh- 
tiness of  woundc^d  pride,  he  wished  to 
banish  Margaret  for  ever  from  his 
thoughts,  and  he  would  fain  persuade 
liimself  that  affection  for  Julisi  had 
taken  in  his  breast  the  place  of  a  pas- 
sion which  humbled  him  in  his  own 
eyes.  He  thus  taught  himself  to  yield 
to  her  a  portion  of  his  heart,  while  he 
fondly  imagined  that  he  had  given  her 
the  whole.  Thus  M'Naghten  believed 
himself  sincere  when  he  poured  into 
the  listening  ear  of  the  too  credulous 
girl,  protestations  of  unalterable  and 
TOWS  of  eternal  affection,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  frantic  oath  which  the 
madness  of  passion  had  formerly  dic- 
tated, they  might  have  been  united  and 
happy.  But  on  looking  over  the  cask- 
et, that  contained  the  returned  gems 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  Margaret, 
he  observed  that  she  had  retained  but 
one,  and  th;it  was  a  ring  which  he  had 
placed  upon  her  finger,  when  he  bound 
nimself  never  to  unite  himself  to  ano- 
ther. Had  that  been  returned,  he 
might  have  felt  himself  released  from 
the  obligation  of  his  vow.  But  while 
that  pledge  remained  in  her  possession 
a  witness  to  his  perjury,  he  must  keep 
his  solemn,  his  irrevocable  oath.  Julia 
too,  discovered  this  strange  transaction, 
by  what  means  we  shall  presently  be 
informed,  and  her  timid  mind  shrunk 
from  bdng  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
peijury,  or  coming  under  the  ban  of 
the  imprecation,  which  had  been  so- 
lemnly invoked  on  her,  who  should 
share  his  guilt  But  love  will  overturn 
the  ttrongeft  obstacles,   and  when  it 


cannot  remove,  it  wiU  evaide.  In  an 
evil  hour  she  listened  to  the  Insidious 
sophistry  of  her  lover,  and  believed 
the  vun  delusion  that  marriage  was 
but  a  human  institution,  and  that, 
therdbre,  if  the  heart  were  innocent, 
it  might  be  dispensed  with  as  an  idle 
ceremony.  Alas,  alas,  she  left  her 
peaceful  and  her  happy  home,  and  she 
entered  on  that  dark  paifa  of  sin  and 
shame,  the  end  of  which  is  the  cham- 
ber of  infamy  and  vice.  How  easily 
is  our  reason  convinced,  when  our  af- 
fections are  previously  engaged.  She 
fondly  imagmed  their  secret  pledges 
of  fidelity  could  hallow  her  criminal 
proceeding,  while  she  forgot  that  were 
thb  a  marriage,  M^Naghten's  vow  was 
broken,  and  the  curse  of  perjury  was 
resting  on  them  both. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  detdls 
of  this  act  of  insane  and  deluded  pas- 
sion. Her  mother's  grief  who  saw 
her  fond  hopes  thus  blighted  for  ever. 
Her  sistef  s  indignation  at  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  one  to  whom  they 
had  long  looked  up  as  a  protector  and 
a  frien(C  but  who  now  had  destroyed 
the  peace  of  their  once  happy  home. 
Oh  these  were  scenes  to  wrinff  the 
heart  and  wake  every  feeling  of  sor- 
row and  inctignation  within  the  bosom, 
but  many  a  pencil  has  painted  in  aH 
thdr  dismal  reality,  the  scenes  that  arc 
common  to  every  instance  of  seduc^ 
tion  ;  and  disguise  the  hd  as  we  may 
and  as  he  did  to  lus  own  conscience, 
and  coloured  as  were  his  crimes  by  all 
those  hues  by  which  passion,  and 
sentiment,  and  feeling  but  too  often 
give  a  fadse  and  fatal  brilliancy  to 
vice — still  in  the  eye  of  God  and  man 
M*Naghten  was  a  sbducer. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  as  the  first  in- 
toxication of  nassion  subsided  in  the 
breasts  of  M*Naghten  and  Julia,  the 
bitterness  of  calm  and  sober  reflec- 
tion shed  an  almost  habitual  gloom, 
over  their  spirits.  His  brow  was  ever 
clouded,  and  the  wrinkles  of  care  were 
already  furrowing  his  fine  manly  fore- 
head, and  the  Targe  and  filmy  veins 
could  be  distinctiy  traced  in  their  blue 
wanderings  along  the  sunken  hollow 
of  his  hi^  and  long  temples.  There 
seemed  some  unusual  worm  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  And  Julia,  the  rond,  the 
confiding  Julia,  she  found  that  she 
could  not  dispel  the  gloom  which  sai 
upon  his  countenance,  and  she  soon 
disooyeied  that  deqiite   himself  his 
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lieart  WW  itiU  her  iItiI's.  Her  name, 
it  was  true,  was  nerer  mentknied  by 
either.  But  once  when  he  was  told 
that  her  projected  marriage  with  the 
Eofftish  nobleman  had  bemi  suddenly 
and  unaocouotably  broken  off,  and 
that  her  fiither  had  left  home  immedi- 
ately after,  without  telling  whither  he 
was  gr<^9>  or  giTing  any  intimation 
of  his  intention,  foruier  than  a  mat- 
tered hint  that  he  would  never  retunu 
M'Naghten  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
returned  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
whenakurmed  at  his  long  absence,  JuHa 
followed  him  thither,  she  found  him 
seated  at  a  table  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands,  and  when  she  moved  him 
from  his  apparent  stupor,  his  flushed 
countenance  and  streaming  eyes  bore 
witness  to  the  conflict  that  had  been 
carried  on  within  his  souL  From  that 
hour  he  was  still  more  gloomy  and 
•reserred.  Some  symptoms  of  insur- 
rection in  the  surrounding  district, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  call  out 
the  Antrim  regiment  of  Militia— 
M'Naghten  accepted  a  commisaon. 
The  r^^ent  was  ordered  to  relieve 
the  garrison  of  Deny.  Julia  accom- 
panied him  thither,  and  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  cottage,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Foyle,  which  M'Naghten  had 
chosen  as  her  residence  and  his  own, 
as  &r  as  his  military  duties  would  per- 
mit, they  vainly  hoped  that  tbev 
might  find  that  peace  of  mind,  whicn 
guOt  had  banished  for  ever  from  their 

•  bosoms. 

'Twas  in  this  cottage,  in  melancholy 
and  loneliness  that  we  left  Julia,  when 
we  broke  off  the  course  of  our  narrative 
to  revert  to  these  darkdetails.  M'Nagh- 
ten  hadgone  ;  as  the  ball  to  which  he 
hastened,  was  one  given  by  the  garri- 
son, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  there  ;  and 
much  as  his  softer  feelii^  struggled 
with  the  sterner  dictates  oFhis  som,  he 
was  too  proud  to  nc^ect  the  smdlest 
punctilio  that  concerned  his  military 
character.  He  had  gone,  and  Julia 
was  left  to  her  own  solitary  meditations, 
and  as  she  sat  with  only  the  flickering 

-  light  afforded  by  the  fire,  the  visions  of 
her  early  days  rose  in  upbraiding  and 
thrilling  distmetness  to  her  view.  She 
mused  upon  the  time  when  free  and 
happy,  because  innocent  and  g^eless, 
she  had  known  the  sweet  enjoyments 
of  a  domestic  drcle  and  a  fire-side,  and 

.  she  thought  of  the  etenings  that  then 
used  to  g^de  softly  and  rapidly  away 
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when  mirth  and  endeanneat  aad,  sis- 
teriy  affection  shed  a  sacred  charm  up- 
on their  little  meeting  at  the  home  of 
her  youth.  And  her  mother  too,  she 
fiuiciad  she  could  once  more  behold  her 
seated  in  her  arm-chair,  as  she  grazed 
with  the  mild  joy  of .  afiiectionate  pride 
upon  her  children — her  aged  eye  now 
beaming  with  a  parent's  tond  delight, 
and  now  her  wrinkled  hands  clasped  in 
the  invocation  ai  a  blessing.  But  now 
her  fire-side  was  lonely — uiere  was  no 
sister  or  no  mother  to  share  her  grief 
or  participate  in  her  gladness.  No, 
her  neart  Imew  its  own  bitterness,  and 
there  was  neither  stranger  or  friend  to 
intermeddle  with  either  its  sorrow  or 
its  joy.    Even  he  for  whom  she  had 

given  up  her  innocence — her  all ;  even 
e  was  not  the  companion  she  had  ex- 
pected. She  knew  that  his  heart  was 
anothers,  and,  however  pity  for  the 
victim  he  had  ruined,  might  bind  him 
still  to  her,  she  percdved  that  the 
homage  he  paid  her,  was  the  forced 
and  constnuned  observance  of  duty,  not 
the  voluntary,  and  spontaneous  tribute 
of  affection.  And  this  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  fondness  of  a  woman's  l^rL 
When  woman  loves,  she  loves  with  all 
her  soul,  and  how  can  she  receive  the 
cold  hearUessness  of  such  a  feelmg  as 
a  requital  for  the  unequivocal  surrender 
of  her  affections. 

From  these  sad  reflections  Julia  was 
roused  by  three  gentie  knocks  at  the 
window  of  the  apartment  in  which  she 
sat.  She  started  firom  her  seat,  and  as  a 
gleam  from  the  fire  fell  upon  the  case- 
ment, she  recognised  outside,  the  tall 
gaunt  figure  of  mad  Eleanor,  as  she 
was  generally  called — a  strange  and 
mysterious  being,  who  had  long  been 
known  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Ulster,  as  a  person  who  bdieved  that 
the  had  intercourse  with  the  unseen 
world ;  and,  by  many,  her  pretensions 
to  superior.loiowledge  were  recognized. 
She  was  now  a  wanderer  and  a  mendi- 
cant, and  no  one  could  tell  whence  she 
had  come,  while  her  mein  and  langui«e 
plainly  told  that  she  had  seen  better,  mr 
oetter,  days.  Nay,  it  was  rumoured 
that  she  was  of  gentle,  if  not  of  noUe 
blood ;  but  this  was  mere  conjecture, 
and  when  questioned  as  to  her  origin, 
she  merely  pointed  to  the  east.  Her 
whole  appearance  and  numner  were 
calculated  to  strike  with  awe  and  keep 
up  the  belief^  that  was  ganerally  enter- 
tained, of  her  supematiual  powers ;  and 
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BOW,  te  Jalia»  sd  Ab  lookidd  ftt  bte 
throQg^  the  window,  the  seemed  like  a 
being  not  d  euthu  She  stood  in  the 
long  narrow  casement  and  darkened 
the  little  gleam  of  siiyery  light  that  had 
been  poured  through  it  from  the  cres« 
cent  moon  i  the  red  light  of  the  fire 
Mi  npon  her  grim  yet  fine  features,  and 
revealed  the  ionff  grej  looks  that  stray-* 
ed  from  beneath  the  broad  red  btod 
the  had  bound  across  her  forehead  | 
her  hand  was  spread  out  iq)on  thd 
pane,  and  the  lank  and  long  fingers,  and 
the  palm,  which  aeemed  almost  trans* 
parent  enough  to  let  the  moon4)eami 
pass  through,  and  her  black  eye,  flash* 
ing  with  a  fire  peculiarly  its  own  ;-*««dl 
conqwred  to  add  to  the  effect,  as,  in  a 
de^  si^ulchral  tone,  she  said,  **  In  the 
name  ot  God,  Miss  Julia,  let  me  in<* 
The  summons  was  at  once  obeyed* 
Eren  her  society  was  preferable  to  utter 
•olitode }  and  besides,  Jnlia  had  too 
much  Mth  in  the  supernatural  powers 
of  mad  ^eanoT,  to  hazard  her  dusplea* 
aura  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  room, 
and  fixing  her  eye  upon  Julia,  ai  if  she 
would  rm  the  very  secrets,  of  her  souU 
asked  in  a  tone  of  wild  and  impassion* 
ed  earaestness,  **  JdUss  Julia,  are  you 
married  ?"— the  poor  giil  felt  a  thrill 
through  evj&rj  nerve,  and  hardly  could 
she,  after  a  pauses  even  compose  herself 
so  &r  as  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
Eleanor  still  gazed  on  her  for  a  mo- 
lyient,  as  if  she  doubted  her  truth ;  and 
uen,  when  she  seemed  satisfied,  she 
raised  her  ann,  and  putting  one  fi>ot 
forward,  she  wildly  ezclmmed,  ^  You 
ate  not  married^--and  long  may  God 
keep  von  so !  but  evil  b  nigh  you,  and 
he  will  want  you  to  marry  liim :  but, 
remember.  Miss  JuKa,  the  curse  is  upon 
you  if  you  do.**  Julia  answered  aot^ 
«he  sunk  upon  a  seat,  and  listened  in 
breathless  attention,  as  the  other  thus 
«onthiaed :  <*  Yet^  evil  is  nigh  yon ;  I 
know  it,  though  you  do  not*  it  is  not 
for  nothing  chat  I  wander  about  without 
ahome ;  k  ie  not  for  nothing  that  the 
atorm,  and  the  snow,  and  the  laoi,  beat 
upon  this  »M»vered  head«  I  hear 
voicea  at  aight-^when  you  are  sleeping 
in  a  comfoftable  bed,  tts  then  Fm  out 
upon  the  heath  and  the  moor,  and  I 
meet  with  those  that  are  walking  the 
earth  <  and  you  will  have  to  be  like  me, 
and  make  the  sky  voar  covering,  and 
the  heather  yom*  bea,  before  you  know 
the  things  that  1  know.**  TbeparuKyam 


of  her  phl-enzy  toeteed  to  have  ii<v«r* 
oome  her;  she  became  calm, and  sat 
donn  opposite  to  Julia,  upon  whoiie 
ealm  ami  death-like  features  she  atiU 
kept  her  eye  fixed,  and  as  she  gazed, 
her  countenance  seemed  to  relax  into 
an  expression  of  pity,  and  she  shook 
her  head  aad  addressed  her--^"  Oh^ 
how  your  mother  would  weep,  if  she 
saw  you  now."  This  was  too  much  for 
Julia»  she  burst  into  tears,  which  not 
even  the  presence  of  her  mysterious 
Irisitaut  could  restrain*  **  Eleanor,"  said 
she^  moving  her  hand,  **  you  have  said 
enough."  **  Enough  T  interrupted  the 
Other,  starting  from  her  seat.  **  Miss 
Julia,  do  you  want  to  anger  me,  who 
hm  your  only  friend  ?  for  he  is  not  your 
friend  who  brought  you  away  from  your 
mother  and  your  sisters  and  your  home, 
and  now  leaves  you  all  alone.  Ave, 
and  who  was  it  told  you  of  the  oath  ? 
But  for  me  the  curse  would  be  upoa 
you  both." 

The  only  reply  that  Julia  made  waa 
a  deep  groan.  **  Yes,  you  may  w^ 
groan,"  said  Eleanor ;  **  but  you  should 
have  thought  of  all  Uiii  before  yom  left 
your  home.  You  should  have  thoqg^t 
of  this  when  you  used  to  walk  on  the 
anmmer  evenings  with  him  that  belong- 
ed to  another ;  and  I  told  yon,  but  you 
would  not  heed  me.  But  I  love  you. 
Miss  Julia,"  she  cried,  and  she  threw 
her  bare  and  shrivelled  aims  about  the 
neck  of  the  weepinff  giri—^  and  a  good 
right  I  have,  for  wnen  I  was  in  the  fcK 
ver,  and  had  no  one  belonging,  to  me  to 
care  for  me,  it  vras  yon  that  took  care 
of  me,  and  brought  me  the  mediciae 
with  your  own  huids,  and  it  vras  onty 
your  own  goodness  made  you  care 
for  one  that  is  but  a  wanderer  and 
pilgrim  upon  earth-nmd  dry  up  your 
tears.  C4i,  there  was  a  time  when  I 
little  thought  to  see  tears  upon  those 
cheeka^-but  drr  them  tip,  and  listen  to 
me,  and  I'M  teA  you  what  brought  me 
to  you  tOHiight." 

"  What,  Eleanor,"  smd  Julia,  grati- 
fied at  tfaoa  proof  of  affection  even  in  a 


**  It  was  to  warn  you  against  a  mar- 
riage, because  it  came  into  my  head 
that  be  vrouid  ask  yoa  to  unite  yoursdf 
to  him ;  but, oh!  never  ooosent.  And 
I  am  BOW  going  to  tdl  you  all  about 
the  oath,  and  may  God  foigive  me  if  I 
am  wronffybat  when  yom  hwit  all, you 
never  wil  marry  hhn  ;  and  it  is  a  ps^r. 
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my  poer  imibceiil,  itaXjon  sfanvM  Boi 
know  wb&t  yott  will  bnag  upoB  jouiu 
sdf  if  yoB  breric  it.^ 

Of  tliU  mysterious  oatth  JvUm  had 
nerer  heard,  either  from  M'Nagfaten  or 
Eleanor,  unless  in  unooaneeted  alki* 
•ioD0.  She  knew  that  M'Naghten  waf 
bound  by  a  solemn  yow  never  to  wed 
any  but  Margaret,  but  further  than  this 
she  never  had  been  informed.  Fr^ 
quently  had  she  pressed  both,  partiou«< 
larly  the  latter,  to  communicata  its 
d^ails,  but  hitherto  her  most  uraent 
entreaties  had  availed  nothing,  fioth 
liad  preserved  an  inviolable  silenee  $ 
and  now,  when  she  was  about  to  hear, 
pei^aps,  the  worst  her  feavs  had  realized, 
she  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
df  excitement^^ut  it  wai  such  an  ex<« 
dtenent  as  the  tiaveller  feels  when  he 
approadies  to  touch  the  sprite  that  has 
scared  kim,  when,  despite  the  resolu- 
tion he  has  summoned,  eveiy  nerve  vi« 
bfates  as  his  trembling  hand  scarce  has 
steadiness  to  make  t^  trial,  thsit  is  to 
prove  the  reality,  or  denonstrate  the 
groundlessnees,  of  his  fears. 

Eleanor  resusoed  the  seat  which  she 
had  left;  she  fokied  her  arms  across 
her  breast;  the  wildness  of  her  ^e 
settled  down  into  a  ealm  but  painnd 
ezpressioB  of  intense,  though  quiet, 
feeliag,  and  she  thus  began  her  naiw 
lativei— 

*"  Miss  Jidia,**  said  she,  "  it  was  in 
the  antumn,  just  this  very  time  two 
yean— 'I  vemember  it  well,  for  oh  I  I 
ean  never  fefget  k;  and  often  when 
I'm  out  wandering  alone,  and  eveiy 
thing  seems  twisting  about  in  my  brain, 
then  it  comes  into  my  head  l&e  some 
dream— I  had  gone.  In  my  wanderinos, 
down  to  the  shores  of  Lous4i  SwiUy, 
and  I  was  walking  all  alone  by  the  sea 
stdc^  and  I  was  watching  the  waves  as 
they  were  washing  the  little  pebbles 
iqHMi^he  beach,aiid  I  was  reading  what 
was  written  upon  the  sands—for  to 
tKose  thatknow  how  to  decgrpherthem, 
the  wild  btUows  write  upon  the  rocks 
and  sands  the  characters  of  destiny— 
hot  while  I  was  thus  looking  on  the 
dark  sea,  I  saw  your  own  Edward 
walking  towards  me,  and  there  was  a 
tall  and  beautiftd  lady  leaidi^  on  his 
ana.  She  had  taken  off  her  bonneC, 
and  was  eanryinff  it  carelessly  in  her 
hand,  and  her  mack  hair  was  curled 
about  her  neck,  and  it  was  streaminff 
behiiid  in  the  sea  breeze,  and  he  had 
roses  in  his  band,  and  he  was  fastening 


them  tmt  by  dne  In  her  beautifiil  eibls; 
and  she  was  smiling,  and  they  both 
looked  BO  happy  you  would  have 
thought  that  grief  or  sorrow  never 
would  come  near  then  ;  and  she  was 
stepping  proudly,  and  yet  so  lightly 
that  her  traces  were  scarce  markai  in 
the  sof^  sand.  I  had  never  seen  her 
before,  but  oh  I  she  was  a  lovely  crwH 
taite,aiid  the  blush  upon  her  cheek  was' 
almost  as  red  as  the  rose  that  was  baog* 
ink  down  over  her  forehead.  And 
when  he  saw  me,  he  started  as  if  he  was 
surprised,  and  he  whispered  sometlung 
in  her  ear,  and  then  they  both  looked  at 
me  and  eame  over  to  me,  and  he  spoke 
to  me  kiadly--^r  yon  know  he  wu 
always  kind  to  me  .and  he  asked  ne 
what  brought  me  there.  He  wonderad 
to  see  me  so  far  awi^,  but  why  does  he 
not  ask  the  mountain  breeze,  why  it  i» 
upon  every  mountain  where  he  goes  ? 
for  we  are  not  like  other  peopla-*-biil 
BO  matter.  At  ket  I  told  them  that  I 
was  reading  the  secrets  of  the  future^ 
and  the  lady  asked  me  if  1  had  read 
any  thing  about  her;  and  her  voice 
sounded  to  my  ear  like  some  sweet  and 
gentle  mumc,  and  when  I  looked  ip* 
in  her  feee,  and  saw  her  bright  and 
sparklmg  eyes,  and  the  roses  deddngp 
her  hair,  oh !  m^  heart  bled  for  her«*^ 
for  she  seemed  hke  some  inaoeestlalBb 
dressed  out  for  the  saoriiifi*  and  I 
tiiou^t  It  would  be  a  pity  to  make  her 
happmess  vanish  befote  tike  appcdated 
day;  for  misfortune  is  always  time 
enough  when  it  comes,and  1  would  not 
answer  her  question ;  but  she  pressed 
me,  and  then  i  fek  as  if  there  was  a 
powor  OB  me  to  make  me  speak,  and  I 
looked  towards  the  sun,  and  it  waa 
sloping  down  in  the  west,  and  it  waa 
koldng  ved  tiirough  the  haze  of  the 
evening,  and  I  pointed  to  it,  and  I 
cried,  'oh,  there  is  blood!  blood!! 
blood !!!'  And  they  both  turned  pal^ 
and  she  grasped  my  hand  and  asked 
me  what  I  meant ;  but  I  would  not  aa« 
swer  any  moce,  until  again  I  feit  as  if 
tliere  was  some  strange  spirit  in  my 
breast,  for  it  went  against  my  heart  to 
mar  their  innocent  rejoicings — but  it 
was  not  I  that  did  it ;  for  there  are 
times  when  there  is  a  sometfaang  within 
me,  which  is  not  a  part  of  myadf — but 
I  toM  them  ikaX  I  had  seen  the  lamb  in 
spring  frisking  gaily  in  the  meadow, 
and  tninking  of  no  danger,  just  at  the 
very  moment  the  eagle  was  pouncintf 
on  it  and  about  to  b^  it  away ;  and  1 
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toM  tbem  Ihad  seen  the  tree  that  blog- 
8omed  all  fairlir  and  fragrantly  bear  the 
deadlv  poison-berries  in  its  fruits.  And 
I  told  her,  as  I  now  tell  you"  and  she 
wildly  pointed  to  Julia — **  I  told  her  to 
beware  of  the  adder  that  she  was 
cherishing,  for  he  would  yet  draw  her 
heart's  blood.  And  oh]  they  both 
started,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  I  had 
spoken :  but  I  told  them  they  never 
would  be  united,  and  that  another 
should  be  his  first  and  his  last  bride." 

**  And  how  knew  you  that?"  said 
JuBa,  breathless  with  agitation. 

**  How  knew  it !"  re-echoed  Eleanor. 
**  How  I  knew  more  than  what  is  good 
for  me !" — and  as  she  spoke,  her  strain- 
ing eye-balls  flashed  with  fire.  **  But 
lirten  to  me,  and  mark  what  I  say. 
When  I  told  them  this,  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  but  he  put  his  arms  about 
her,  ana  he  scoffed,  and  told  her  not  to 
heed  the  urild  prophecies  of  a  maniac 
Yes,  he  called  me  maniac;  but  even 
while  he  mocked,  the  ashy  hue  of  fear 
WHS  on  his  lip,  and  it  was  ouivering.** 
And  here  the  maniac  laughea  loud  and 
long  at  the  recollection  of  his  terror. 
**  But  oh]  she  bid  him  leave  her  for 
ever ;  for  she  knew  well  that  I  never 
said  aught  but  what  came  to  pass  ;  and 
she  mentioned  your  name — and  oh  I  then 
had  you  seen  him.  He  talked  to  her 
earnestly  for  a  while  in  a  low  voice,  and 
she  poor  creature,  was  all  pale  and 
tremoUng,  but  at  last  he  put  her  arm  in 
his,  and  they  walked  on,  and  he  waved 
his  hand  to  me,  and  I  followed  them  at 
a  distance,  though  I  knew  not  where  he 
was  leading  me ;  and  we  left  the  sea 
side,  and  went  up  a  long  and  lonely 
path  through  a  wood,  and  we  came  at 
last  to  a  mke  behind  a  hiffh  hill,  with 
trees  all  round,  and  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  glen ;  and  by  this  time  the  day- 
light was  nearly  gone ;  there  was  only 
a  misty  light  from  the  moon,  amid  the 
dusky  gloom  of  the  evening,  and  I 
eould  see  the  shadows  of  the  trees  and 
hills  and  sky  in  the  smooth  lake,  and 
in  one  comer  there  was  a  high  rock  and 
under  it  there  was  a  hawthorn  tree,  for 


I  saw  its  red  berries  by  the  dim  light 
there  was,  and  there  were  three  flat 
stones,  two  of  them  set   upon  their 
ends  and  the  other  put  across  them — 
it  was  an  altar  in  the  days  that  were 
long  ago— and   then  he  knelt  down 
upon  the  cold  and  grey  stone,  and  he 
beckoned  me  to  approach,  and  I  went 
near,  and  he  said,  '  Old  woman,  hear 
me.    You  have  prophesied  of  my  infi- 
delity'— and  he  caught  the  lady's  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  ;    an4l  oh  it 
looked  white  as  miow,  even  in  that 
glimmering  light ;   and  then  he  looked 
alonff  the  glen,  and  he  bowed  down 
and  he  kissed  the  altar,  and  he  swore 
by  the  God  that  had  made  him,  that 
he  never  would  wed  another :   and  he 
called  on  the  spirits  of  them  that  had 
worshipped  on  that  altar  of  stone  to 
be  witnesses  to  his  oath — and  when  I 
looked  over  the  lake,  there  were  in  the 
glen  the  grey  forms  of  hoary-headed 
old  men.     I  saw  them,  though  they 
could  not — for  it  is  not  to  every  eye 
that   spirits  show  themselves.      And 
again  1  spoke,  and  I  told  him  that  he 
would  break  that  oath,  and  that  a  curse 
would  be  upon  her  that  would  make  him 
break  it,  and  hejifted  up  his  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  and  he  said  loudly  and 
solemnly,  *  amen ;'  and  he  prayed  that 
the  marriage  bed  might  be  ner  winding 
sheet,  and  he  be  left  all  blighted  and 
alone  ;  and  just  as  he  spoke  the  moon 
shone  brighter  through  the  mist,  and 
the  lady  that  was  with  him  looked  up 
towards  it,  and  her  fiice  was  as  pale  as 
the  ray  that  fell  on  it,  all  cold  and  life- 
less, like  marble.    But  there  stood  close 
behind  her,  just  in  the  same  soft  light, 
the  Banshee,*  all  in  her  white  robes, 
loosely  fluttering  about  her ;    and  she 
held  up  one  hand,  and  it  was  all  covered 
over  with  thick,  brown,  and  shaggy 
hairs,  but  her  face  was  as  soft  and 
beautiful  as  an  angel's,  and  I  thought 
she  was  pit3ring  them  both  ;  so  I  looked 
fyr  a  minute  away,  and  when  I  turned 
round  again  she  was  gone,  and  the 
moon  was  hid  behind  a  white  dond 
that  was  sailing  very  high  in  the  heav- 


*  The  belief  in  those  i^tparitions  known  by  the  name  of  «  Banshee,**  is  still  v^ 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Bmishee  is  a  spirit,  generally  in  the  fonn 
of  a  woman,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  upon  some  few  old  Irish  and  Scotch 
families,  and  give  notice,  by  her  appearance,  of  the  near  approach  of  any  calami^. 
The  Banshee  said  to  attend  on  the  family  of  the  M<Naghtens  is  just  such  as  she  is 
deecribed  above.  She  is  known  in  the  annals  of  DeiaoBidogy,  by  the  name  of  <«  the 
girl  with  the  hafay  left  hand.** 
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ens.  Juti  tbea  a  wat^-^ien  t^tmrled 
from  the  brink,  aod  made  a  loud  xiobe 
with  the  fluttering  of  her  wings  in  the 
sedge  :  the  sound  startled  him,  and  he 
roee  from  his  knees  and  embraced  the 
lady,  and  I  could  see  him  put  on 
her  hand  asjMU'kling  ring,  and  then  they 
walked  together  down  uie  glen,  and  I 
followed  them ;  and  as  they  went,  too 
oiagpies*  flew  past  them  and  perched 
upon  a  rock  th«t  was  beside  their  path, 
and  he  smiled,  and  said  Rally,  *  Mar- 
garet, that  Is  the  emblem  of  a  marriage.' 
But  I  knew  better — ^it  was  the  emblem 
of  death.  But  on  we  walked,  until  we 
came  again  to  the  sea  side,  and  there 
was  a  boat  waiting  for  them,  and  tliey 
wanted  me  to  go  home  with  them,  but 
I  would  not ;  and  then  they  got  into 
the  boat  and  the  boatman  pushed  off 
from  the  shore,  and  I  stood  tor  a  while 
upon  the  diff  watching  them  as  they 
went  orer  the  waves  in  the  path  of  the 
Boonbeams,  and  I  listened  to  the  mea- 
sured sound  of  the  oars  until  they  had 
turned  a  point,  and  I  could  see  them 
no  more." 

During  this  recital  Eleanor  had  pre- 
senred  a  degree  of  calmness,  and  had 
maintained  a  collectedness  of  manner, 
which  Was  unusual.  Julia  had  listened 
with  breathless  interest,  and  when 
Eleaaor  had  ceased  to  speak,  both  par- 
ties preserved  for  some  time  a  deep  and 
unbroken  silence.  There  are  times 
when  the  intensity  of  feeling  denies  us 
utterance,  and  our  lips  are  spell-bound, 
as  it  were,  by  the  magic  emotions  of 
our  hearts.  Who  has  not  felt  at  times 
the  eloquence  of  silence  more  forcible 
than  the  strongest  appeals  of  language? 
Who  has  not  at  times  understood  the 
full  force  of  the  common  phrase — the 
heart  is  too  full  to  speak  ?  Julia's  heart 
was  now,  in  truth,  too  full  to  speak ; 
and  even  Eleanor  seemed  wrapped  in 
some  strange  vision  of  the  future  or  the 
past.  At  last  she  rose,  and  taking 
Julia's  hand,  she  said  solemnly,  **  Miss 
Julia,  return  home  to  your  mother,  for 
some  evil  is  nigh  you.     It  was  only 


this  evenii^  thai  I  saw  the  Banshee 
standing  down  by  the  river  side,  and  it 
waved  its  hand  to  roe — tlie  hairy  left 
hand — and  when  I  thought  I  had  just 
come  up  to  her,  she  was  far  away  from 
me  in  a  moment,  sitting  on  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  ;  and,  believe 
me,  some  evil  is  nigh.  But  oh,  above 
all  things,  do  not  marry  him.  Remem- 
ber the  glen,  and  the  ahar,  and  the 
oath." 

Julia  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  Alas  I 
that  oath  had  made  too  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  her  soul,  to  be  speedilv  foigot- 
ten.  Her  heart  sunk  >%ithin  her,  and 
as  Eleanor  left  her,  she  ielt  a  sense  of 
utter  loneliness  and  desolation  which 
none  but  th^ise  who^ve  experienced  it 
can  understand.  Oh,  may  none  of  mv 
readers  ever  know  this  feeling  of  whicA 
I  speak  I  When  the  heart  is  weighed 
down  by  the  thought  that  we  are  all 
alone,  and  that  there  is  no  one  to  care 
for  us :  when  we  look  fearfully  and 
anxiously  amid  the  gloomy  night  which 
is  around  us,  and  seek  in  vain  for  some 

gimmering  ray,  however  distant  and 
int :  but,  oh  I  that  they  would  think 
what  it  is  when  the  hour  of  darkness 
and  affliction  is  come,  to  have  no  hea» 
venly  friend  to  look  up  to  as  a  comfort 
and  a  guide.  When  we  have  departed 
flroffi  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  peace, 
and  find  ourselves  forsaken  by  man, 
while  to  God  we  are  afraid  to  look, 
then  is  our  destitution  complete,  and 
our  loneliness  is  utter  solitude.  When 
there  is  neither  hope  in  heaven,  or  con- 
solation upon  earth ,  when,  in  the  worda 
of  the  sacred  writer,  *  If  one  look  unto 
the  land,  behold  darkness  and  sorrow, 
and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the  heavens 
thereof 

Ah!  how  fatally,  how  surely  does 
g^lt  destroy  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  is  the  best  boon  that  heaven 
can  bestow  upon  poor  perishing  mortals. 
Innocence  and  iMeace  are  twin-suters  in 
the  soul,  and  when  the  one  is  gone  the 
other  does  not  long  survive  in  loneli- 
ness, but  pines  and  dies.    Heait*a  ease 


*  This  orosa  is  differently  interprtted  in  different  ports  of  Scotland.  .  Two  naff- 
pies  crossing  the  path,  or  seated  on  a  dwelliog-hoase,  in  some  districts  infallibTy 
predict  death — in  othan,  are  a  certain  harbinger  of  a  wedding.  In  the  province 
of  Ulster,  the  superstitions  of  which  are  almost  entbely  of  Scottish  origin,  both 
interpretations  are  received ;  and  the  appearance  of  these  two  birds,  accordmg  to  the 
temper  of  the  interpreto*,  or,  probably,  according  to  the  event,  is  made  at  one  time 
the  precumor  of  a  marriage,  at  another  the  harbinger  of  a  ftmeraL 
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is  a  blossom  of  too  pure  a  nature  to 
bear  the  pestilential  breath  of  sin,  but 
droops  and  withers  beneath  the  blight^ 
ing  taint.  Julia  we  have  seen  mournful 
and  unhappy,  and  let  us  follow  her 
lover,  if  this  be  not  a  desecration  of  that 
name,  and  trace  him  in  his  lonely  walk 
from  her  cottage  to  the  scene  of  gaiety 
in  which  he  was  to  mix.  His  path  lay 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  whose  wide 
flowing  streams  tremulously  reflecting 
in  its  waves,  as  its  surface  was  lightly 
rippled  by  the  evening  breeze,  the 
beams  of  the  silvery  moon.  It  was  a 
still  evening  ;  no  sound  broke  upon 
the  silence,  save  the  distant  bark  of  the 
fiirmer^s  house-dog,  as  he  **  bayed  the 
moon,*'  or  the  heavy  and  measured 
stroke  of  some  of  the  lighters  who 
were  plying  on  the  river.  M*Naghten 
felt  the  melancholy  of  the  hour,  well 
suited  to  his  state  of  mind  ;  but  oh  I 
there  was  a  sofhiess  and  a  purity  around 
die  scene  that  ill  accorded  with  the 
gloominess  of  his  soul.  His  thoughts 
reverted  to  her  whom  he  had  once 
loved  with  all  the  passionate  ardour 
of  his  fiery  temperament,  and  whom  he 
believed  stiH  loved  him,  for  how  else 
could  he  account  for  the  sudden  break- 
ing off  of  her  projected  marriage,  but 
by  supposing  that  her  fidelity  to  him 
had  even  braved  a  father's  wrath,  and 
then  she  had  kept  the  ring,  the  sacred 
pledge  of  his  solemn  vow.  Was  not 
tfiis,  perh84)s,  the  only  mode  that  her  fa- 
ther's jealousy  afforded,  of  signifying  to 
him  her  unchangeable  attachment  ?  **  O 
why,"  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness  to 
himself,  **  why  did  I  not  think  of  all 
these  things,  when  I  foolishly  imagined 
she  had  given  me  up,  and  when  I 
endeavoured  to  bestow  my  heart  upon 
another,  and  her  father  had  gone  away 
from  home  and  taken  her  with  him. 
This  was,  probably,  in  wrath  at  her 
opposition  to  his  wishes  with  respect 
to  the  bestowal  of  her  hand ;  and  thus," 
thought  he  with  bitterness  and  self- 
reproach,  **  she  is  borne  far  from  the 
scenes  of  her  nativity  and  youth  ;  she 
is  gone  into  exile  for  her  fidelity  to  me, 
while  I  have  been  untrue  to  her,  and 
false  to  my  oath."  All  these  M'Nazh- 
ten  had  oflen  thought  before,  and  it 
was  these  maddening  reflections  that 
had  been  long  preying  upon  his  soul  ; 

End  of 


but  this  evening  they  returned  with 
peculiar  force  upon  his  mind.  He 
continued  to  pursue  this  train  of  gloomy 
meditation  until  he  was  roused  from  it 
by  the  challenge  of  the  sentry  at  the 
city  gate.  He  gave  the  countersign, 
and  passed  on.  He  proceeded  to  his 
apartments,  dressed  himself  in  his  uni- 
form, and  hurried  to  the  ball-room. 

When  he  entered,  he  found  the  festi- 
vities of  the  evening  long  since  com- 
menced. There  were  the  light  and 
sylph-like  forms  of  many  a  fur  one 
moving  in  the  mazy  dance  ;  and  bright 
eyes  were  laughing  in  all  the  pride  of 
conscious  beauty  ;  and  the  melody  of 
the  music  was  swelling  in  enchanting 
sweetness.  Just  as  he  came  within  the 
room,  the  band  struck  up  an  air  which 
often,  in  other  days,  he  had  listened 
to  from  Margaret's  harp.  His  whole 
mind  was  absorbed  in  the  recollections 
this  excited ;  and,  forgetftil  of  the  scene 
around,  he  stood  in  a  musing  mood,  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  wrapped  in  his 
own  thoughts.  At  last,  one  of  his 
brother-officers,  who  acted  as  steward 
on  the  occasion,  approached  up,  and 
playfully  rallied  him  on  his  thoughtless- 
ness. "  Why,  I  protest,  M*Naghten," 
said  he,  "tnis  is  too  bad;  you  are 
almost  the  only  bachelor  among  us,  and 
all  the  ladies  are  casting  such  longing 
glances  at  you,  and  here  you  are  just 
like  an  automaton,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
of  the  little  beauty  at  the  cottage.  Eh  I 
M*Naghten,"  said  he  archly  ;  **  but 
come,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  ' 
partner,  whose  black  eyes  I  think  will 
banish  her  from  your  mind."  M*Nagh- 
ten  smiled  at  the  raillery  of  his  com- 
panion, and  permitted  himself  to  be  led 
almost  unconsciously  along.  The  lady 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  introduced 
was  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  another  who  was  seated  next  her. 
M*Naghten  was  too  abstracted  to  take 
notice  of  her  name  as  it  was  repeated 
by  his  companion.  At  the  sound  she 
turned  round.  Her  glance  met  M*Nagh- 
ten's.  Is  it  but  a  phantom  that  mocks 
his  sight,  or  is  he  in  a  dream  ?  He 
knew  not  what  he  said,  or  what  he  did. 
He  felt  his  brain  to  reel  with  indistinct 
and  confused  perceptions.  Gracious 
heaven  !  it  was  Miss  K— ! ! 

Chap.  I. 
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^  It  b  not  to  make  ihe  church  political,  but  the  state  retigiooB.*' 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 


A  sentence  which  has  obtained  the 
weight  of  a  political  axiom,  might 
iairly  stand  as  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent considerations.  The  sentence  is, 
that  a  national  religion  is  a  national 
corse !  a  positive  obstacle  to  power 
and  prosperity  I  Hence  our  men  of 
skill,  and  for  the  most  parts  our  dis- 
interested patriots,  who  have  reluct- 
antly emerged  from  obscurity  and  ge- 
nerously conferred  themselves  on  the 
erring  public,  as  counsellors  and  cham- 
pions, proclaim  the  great  evil  of  our 
empire  to  be  her  connection  with  re- 
ligion, her  infatuated  support  of  a 
bloated,  bigoted,  and  useless  church ! 
The  Protestant  religion  is  denounced 
under  the  title  of  "  State  Church," 
as  the  fruitful  source  of  all  calamities, 
at  least  of  every  discontent  and  dis- 
tress ;  while  it  does  not  escape  the 
just  accusation  of  being  to  pure  Chris- 
tianity,— the  Ufe  and  extension  of  pure 
Christianity, — the  most  deadly  enemy ! ! 
The  revenues  which  support  this 
••State  Church,"  are  extracted  from 
the  miseries  of  the  people,  their  very 
labour  is  taxed  to  swell  the  purses  of 
our  pompous  Prelates!  Hence  we 
are  told,  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
those  prelates,  their  heartless  indif- 
ference to  the  spiritual  and  physical 
ills  of  the  poor,  combined  with  the 
keenest  attention  to  their  own  in- 
terests, close  the  door  for  ever  a^nst 
their  usefulness  in  every  moral  and 
religious  consideration.  Who  could 
credit  them  for  any  anxiety  or  sin- 
cere endeavour  to  bless  the  poor  and 
needy,  did  they  even  wear  the  form  of 
benevolence  and  Christian  charity? 
While  the  very  splendor  and  cere- 
mony of  the  establishment  in  all  its 
lituals,  bordering  more  on  paganism 
or  popery,  than  expressive  of^that  sim- 
ple worship  peculiar  to  pure  Christiar- 
nitjr,  nnist  wither  every  aifection  for  re- 
ligion in  the  minds  or  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  moral  and  im- 
moral equally  1 1  What  a  glorious  ge- 
nius that  man  must  have,  who  couM 


answer  and  confound  such  an  array  of 
impeachments?  For  our  parts,  we 
are  content  with  leaving  them  un- 
touched, merely  denying  the  first  posi- 
tion, the  basis  of  all  such  and  similar 
accusations,  **  There  is  no  state  church 
or  religion  in  Britain  I*  Were  there 
a  religious  sect  patronised  by  the 
nation,  suffered  to  grow  and  increase 
under  her  protection,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  even  stand  prepared 
to  vindicate  such  preference  or  adop- 
tion, if  that  sect  were  Christian.  But 
in  truth,  no  such  preference  or  partia- 
Jity  exists  ;  manv  sects  are  tolerated— 
Christian  and  "beistic,  in  some  in- 
stances, (without  partiality^  receive 
maintenance  from  the  public  funds. 
There  is  no  state  church — no  especial 
favourite  creed  or  sect  now  nourished 
in  the  bosom  of  our  policy.  But  Bri- 
tain was,  until  lately,  a  church  state, 
and  even  yet  retains  some  semblance 
of  her  former  glorious  condition. 

It  was  the  law — it  was  the  very 
essence  of  her  constitution,  to  live  under 
the  sanctions,  the  doctrines,  the  truth 
of  scriptural  Christianity.  She  stood 
not  in  the  exalted  attitude  of  a  parent 
or  patronness,  but  dwelt  as  a  child  at 
the  foot  of  that  religion,  which  she 
knew  to  be  of  God.  This  was  her 
pride — her  strength — her  safety.  She 
was  a  Christian  state ;  as  an  individual, 
sheprofessed  her  faith  in  the  statements 
of  God — as  an  empire^  acknowledged 
none  as  her  members,  constituents,  or 
officers,  save  only  those  who  subscribed 
publicly  to  the  truths  of  Scripture. 
However,  times  have  changed,  and 
with  them  tastes  and  opinions.  A 
Christian  nation  is  a  term  almost  ob- 
solete ;  and  whatever  remnant  of  pub- 
lic Christianity  yet  adheres  to  our 
constitution,  is  assailed  as  a  nuisance  I 
Absolutely,  the  grand  principle  of  po- 
licy in  modem  repute  is,  that  however 
well  religion  may  answer  for  private 
life — however  honourable  it  may  be  in 
a  government,  to  tolerate  every  creed, 
and  even  grant  support  as  well  as  pro- 
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tection  to  eveiy  varioos  religion,  yet 
any  national  acknowledgment  of  fiutht 
while  it  is  relative  injustice  to  all  dis- 
senting persuasions,  is  positive  incon- 
sistencv  with  wisdom— <H)ntrary  to 
sound  policy— certain  death,  to  pios- 
perity  I 

Let  ns  pause  a  moment :  can  this 
be  true  ?  Christianity  may  answer  well 
for  an  individual,  but  is  a  curse  to  a 
nation  I  On  what  ground  can  any 
n^an  suppoit  such  a  position  ?  On 
none  that  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
reason.  If  it  be  ssud,  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  an  individual  and  a 
nation,  we  ask,  what  is  a  nation,  but 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  ?  Is  there 
no  resemblance  between  the  integral 
part  and  the  aggregate  ?  If  national 
reTigion  be  branded  with  the  title  qf 
iigustice  or  partiality,  we  demand,  is 
there  not  reason — is  it  not  just  and 
good,  that  a  father  believing  one 
creed,  should  profess  that  creed,  and 
maintain  it  firmly  in  his .  household, 
while  he  may  tolerate  the  dissent  of 
some  br^mches  of  his  family,  or  en- 
dure witii  patience  the  marked  con- 
tradiction of  others  ?  What  is  a  na- 
tion but  a  family  ?  An4  what  a  go* 
veminent,  but  the  parent  and  the  head  ? 
Should  it  be  agreed  that  no  public 
professicm  of  religion  can  be  advanced 
until  the  only  true  rdig^on  has  been 
^ected  from  conflicting  sects  and 
doctrines,  we  m^y  allow  the  full  pro- 
priety of  delay,  and  labour  to  make 
such  selection.  But  in  the  case  of  Bri- 
tain this  is  unneeded  ;  the  truth  is 
known  among  her  people — the  scrip- 
tural religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  long 
been  discovered  and  professed. 

And  now,  to  speak  briefly,  without 
the  least  possible  exposure  to  error,  or 
just  contradiction,  if  there  be  a  God  at 
all — if  he  has  spoken  plainly  on  the 
subject,  nations  are  not  only  account- 
able for  moral  conduct  to  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  powers,  but  are  summoned, 
on  the  peril  of  utter  ruin  and  annihila^ 
Uon,  to  confess  the  truth,  profess  the 
truth,  and  maintain  the  trutu  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  challenge  every  fair  in- 
vestigation of  history,  and  demand, 
what  people  or  empire  ever  prospered 
or  stood  high  or  loi^  in  the  rank  of 
nations,  that  did  not  bow  to  the  Deity, 
and  assert,  and  vindicate  his  true  wor- 
ship ?  We  may  be  directed  to  e»7 
amine  the  kingdoms  now  crumbled 
away,  which,  in  the  grossness  of  heathen 


idolatry,  possessed  wealth,  laws,  and 
power,  havkig  no  parallel  in  modem 
times!  yet  we  ask,  where  are  they 
now?  And  what  were  they  m  the 
zenith  of  prosperity?  The  home  of 
every  vice  and  ferocity,  and  in  the 
world  successively  the  scourge  of  pro- 
vidence over  other  profligate  idolatrous 
kingdoms,  the  rod  of  judgment,  broken 
and  cast  away  when  vengeance  was 
fulfilled.  Descending  along  the  stream 
of  time,  what  nations  were  raised  to 
any  permanent  power  after  the  general 

Eroclamation  or  Christianity  ?  None 
ut  those  which  cherished  the  truth 
and  were  marshalled  under  its  profes- 
sion. Since  the  Reformation,  we  con- 
fess, France  has  been  forward  and 
notorious  rather  than  exalted.  Her 
r^ection  of  religious  reform — he  cold 
and  bloody  treachery  towards  the 
leaders  of  that  reform — ^ber  continued 
abhorrence  of  improvement^  sealed  her 
doom.  She  has^  in  divine  iustice, 
been  made  to  drink  bk>od ,  and  when 
latdy  lifted  up  upon  the  world,  after 
scenes  of  domestic  slaughter,  it  was 
to  pass  through  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  base  superBtition  was 
preferred  before  pure  Christianity,  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  Jehovah.  That 
work  accomplished,aiid  still  impenitent 
herself,  she  is  given  up  to  a  madnetw 
productive  of  anarchy,  hurrying  her 
to  perdition. 

However,  to  the  proof  that  natioas 
are  accountable  for  religious  profes- 
sion. Rejecting  everypuWic  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  tme  God,  an  empire 
is  virtually  iiiiidel,or  rather  idolatrous, 
adoring  its  own  wisdom — trusting  to  its 
own  disgression.  For  such  sins  pre- 
cisely Tyre  now  lies  waste — a  spread- 
ing place  for  nets  : — **  Son  of  man,  sav 
unto  the  princes  of  Tyrua,  thus  sakh 
the  Lord  6od,  because  thine  heaii  wm 
lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a 
god,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  ia  the 
midst  of  the  seas  :  yet  tliou  art  a  nan 
and  not  God,  though  thou  set  thine 
heart  as  the  heart  of  God :  behold, 
thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  it  no 
secret  tliat  they  can  hide  from  thee  ; 
with  thy  wisdom,  and  with  thine  under- 
standing, thou  luu»t  gotten  thee  riches 
and  hast  gotten  gold,  and  silver  iute 
thy  treasures :  by  thy  great  wisdom, 
and  by  thy  traffic,  hast  thou  increased 
thy  riches^  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up 
because  of  rtky  riches.  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  because  tlwMi 
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hart  set  thhie  heart  m  the  heart  of 
God;  bdiold,  therefore,  I* will  bring 
•trvigers  upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  the 
nations,  ana  thejshtdl  draw  their  swords 
against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and 
tber  shall  defile  thy  brightness.  They 
■shall  bring  thee  down  to  the  pit,  and 
thou  shah  die  the  death  of  them  that 
are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 
Wilt  thou  yet  say  before  him  that 
.^ajeth  thee,  I  am  God?  but  ^ou 
afaalt  he  a  man  and  no  God,  in  the 
hand  of  him  that  slay^  thee ;  tho« 
afaak  die  the  deaths  cS  the  unoircun- 
<;ised  by  the  band  of  strangers  ;  for  I 
have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  Gk>d."-^ 
Esekiel,  28th  chapter.  Again,  in  the 
29di  chapter,  we  have  the  ruin  of 
Egypt  declared  by  the  Ahnighty  to  be 
the  pemakr  of  na^nal  impiety  and 
TCJection  or  true  reliffion.  In  the  Mh 
-of  Daniel  the  anmhilation  of  great 
Babylon,  together  with  the  fell  of  As- 
«yiia,  are  expressly  asserted  to  be  the 
coasemience  of  public  inidelity.  We 
sny  dose  our  appeal  to  the  anerriog 
•testimony  of  Scnptuie  with  the  «ase 
of  Jerusalem.  She,  the  heart  of  the 
Ingdom,  fell  before  the  Roooans,  be- 
canse  she  had  r^Jeoted  the  Ust  solema 
isaniing  ddrrerMl  by  God  in  the  flesh 
to  return  from  iniqiuty,  and  worship 
ia  the  purky  of  perfect  truth. 

Were  we  to  review  the  history  of  Engw 
land  since  her  first  existence  as  a  king- 
dom, we  -feariesily  maiotain,  that  her 
piDspenty  tan  panmel  lothedistineteess 
vui  piety  of  her  public  service  and 
preCMsion  of  religion.  Since  the  Re* 
iwnatioB  what  kingdom  on  earth 
-apbeld  so  £ur  and  Scriptural  a  creed  ? 
fisnoe  the  Reformation,  what  sin^ 
nation  sctteined  sueh  dignity  and  power  ? 
Noiw,  we  ask  is  this  nodiine  ?  AH 
this  BO  evidence  that  a  kingdom,  like 
-aa  nMhvidual,  is  called  to  account  for 
•her  feUgion,  a»d  ftdls  or  rises  in  direct 
fHoportion  to  her  infidelity  or  faith  ? 
Alas  I  alas  I  for  the  glory  aad  power 
•of  Bogland  we  may  say,  time  was  I 
Her  jeiilousy  for  the  honour  and  wor^* 
Ako  of  the  Deity,  has  almost  expired, 
and  with  it  her  strength.  She  has 
aoiversally  departed  from  her  once 
pin«  and  consistent  profession  of  re* 
ng^ ;  when  diat  professioB  is  wholely 
cast  away,  she  shall  He  down  con* 
foanded-Uo  rise  no  more  ! 

And  ef  that  ^profession,  tl|«  last  de* 
partaent  alone  remains  jT'i^al  ex- 
iftenoe*    That  profession  stood  perfect 


while  the  etfence  of  the  Constat»6o& 
was,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
every  recognized  officer  and  servanl 
of  the  state,  ihould  be  a  Prote8taiit-*-4i 
Christian  Protestant. 

No  kingdom  oa  eardi  can  mould  the 
mind  of  majn,  or  force  him  to  believe 
one  form  of  doctrine,  his  will  and  oon- 
science  devoted  to  another ;  no  power 
on  earth  has  a  right  to  compel  even 
the  oatward  assent  of  an  individual  to 
a  religion  which  his  soul  loaths.  But 
cver]r  power — every  kingdom,  is  justi* 
fied  in  excluding  from  its  confidence 
all  who  do  not  agree  with  it  in  religion. 
This  did  England. 

True,  the  oflkes  and  trusts  of  Britain 
are  attended  with  honour  aad  emolu- 
ment, and  such  attendants  have  in* 
duced  many  to  accept,  as  well  as  seek, 
office  at  the  expence  c^  conscienoe* 
Some  differed  firom  the  national  creed  ; 
some  in  their  hearts  condemned  it  as 
harsh  and  intolerant,  and  yet  acknow* 
lodged  it--swore  to  it  publicly,  that 
thejr  might  obtain  a  share  in  the  great 
national  administratioa.  That  they 
acted  thus  feisely,  their  snbseouent 
conduct  avowed  ;  for  hardly  haa  the 
oaths  of  asseat  to  the  national  creed 
cooled  upon  their  lips,  after  election  to 
office,  when  they  were  heard  to  utter 
impeachments  and  wvectives,  loud  and 
deep,  against  the  obligations  they  had 
assumed,  and  the  items  of  that  solemn 
profession  which  thev  had  made.  Here 
was  awful  depravitv  I  And  how  such 
men  could  still  their  hearts,  or  claim  the 
titles  of  honourable  or  honest,  af^  such 
proceedings,  baffles  us  in  every  way  to 
comprehend.  To  whom  should  all  this 
ffuilt  attach?  To  the  nation  which 
held  out  lures  and  strong  temptations  ? 
Nay,  the  nation  sought  not  to  buy 
consciences  or  traffic  with  professions ; 
she  sought  friends,  testea  all  candi* 
dates  to  that  title,  with  the  most  solemn 
afipeals ;  and  used  every  possible  effort 
to  identify  herself  with  religion,  and  to 
select  the  fiiends  of  religion  for  her 
friends.  Emolument  and  honors,  ne- 
ceasary  and  natural,  accompanied  place. 
If  man  were  tempted  or  led  by  stM^h— 
men  at  inward  variance  with*  the  reli* 
gioas  jMrindples  of  the  state — to  pre- 
tend frieudsnip  and  smother  down  for 
a  short  moment,  under  the  cloak  of 
oaths  and  attestations,  their  real  senti- 
ments— their  hatred  to  the  national 
creed,  on  whom  should  the  guilt  lie  ? 
On  their  awn  false  hearts  I     Aye,  and 
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it  did  lie  there,  a  lieavy  burden.  We 
know,  repetition  in  crime  usually  makes 
conscience  callous ;  sears  it  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  and  leaves,  at  last,  the  workers 
of  iniquity  to  pursue  their  evil  courses 
without  remorse.  But  in  Britain  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  was  found.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  some  crimes  to  which 
conscience  can  never  be  stupified.  Of 
these,  the  system  of  what  we  may  call 
public  perjury,  was  one.  It  was  pnK> 
tised  to  a  fearful  extent — was  practised 
repeatedly  I  Yet  it  did  not  torpify  the 
conscience,  but  drove  it  into  macuiess. 
The  criminals  raged  under  the  poignant 
sense  of  guilt,  and  determined  to  cast  it 
off.  But  how  ?  Not  by  a  faithful  repent- 
ance ;  not  by  a  sincere  conversion  to 
the  religion  they  had  outraged,  but  by 
destroymg  the  oaths  and  protestations 
to  which  they  could  not  in  honesty 
submit — ^to  which  they  had  so  often 
submitted  in  dishonesty.  They  deter- 
mined, by  a  political  murder,  to  silence 
the  voice  wnich  guve  them  torment : 
and  thev  did  it !  The  Test  Act  was 
repealed  ;  the  great  bulwark  of  national 
religfion  was  cast  down  ;  the  door  of 
office  and  legislation  was  thrown  open 
to  men  who  had  previously  entered  by 
dishonour  and  profanity,  as  well  as  to 
men  who,  respecting  oaths  and  consci- 
ence, had  stood  back  from  seeking  ho- 
nors and  appointments  by  the  sacrifice 
of  every  common  principle.  Thus  fell, 
thus  perished,  one  great  department  or 
article  of  our  national  proiession.  In 
the  perfect  form  of  our  religious  con- 
stitution, it  was  essential  that  king  and 
officers  should  be  Christian.  It  is  so 
no  more.  The  king  alone  must  vene- 
rate religion  now,  while  all  his  minis- 
ters and  senate,  all  his  merely  political 
subjects,  may  be  blasphemers!  We 
have  heard  it,  aud  read  it  too,  that 
herein  lies  an  intolerable  grievance  upon 
royal  n^jesty.  If  subjects  are  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  religious  service, 
why  not  the  king  ?  Truly  the  support- 
ers of  this  sentiment  deserve  creoit  and 
applause  :  they  are  generous  in  wishing 
to  communicate  their  privileges.  And 
though  at  present  the  proffer  of  such 
generosity  to  our  monarch  might — we 
say  miffht — meet  vnth  a  refusal,  who 
can  tell  but  shortly  this  favour,  this 
honor,  may  be  thrust  upon  him? 

It  is  obvious  while  we  thus  write  that 
we  omit  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
from  our  view,  as  a  constituent  part 
of  our  national  profession.   The  church 


appears  to  lis  rather  as  a  eeHfdnmeaufe 
of  supporting  the  relig^us  ptiofiession  of 
the  empire^  than  as  a  constituent  part 
thereof.  The  church,  the  national 
School  of  religion,  must  therefore  cease 
to  be,  when  religion  is  altogether  voted 
out  of  our  state,  declared  unnecessaiy. 
While  any  constituent  portion  of  our 
constitution  must  be  Christian,  we  say 
the  church  must  live. 

The  king,  the  head  of  our  economy^ 
b  yet  ecdled  on  and  bound  to  profess 
and  protect  Christianity ;  and  thus  far 
we  may  be  recognised  as  bearing  some 
respect  to  Deity,  or  to  that  spiritual  ao- 
countabiUty  under  which  nations  exist 
And  thus  far  alonei  there  is  hope. 
True,  a  terrific  inroad  has  been  made 
upon  our  national  rel^on  by  the  re- 

Eeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Snd  that  sin  has 
een  confirmed  and  encreased  by  the 
deed  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation! 
yet  there  is  some  show  of  Christianity 
amongst  us,  some  semblance  of  vene- 
ration for  it  left  And  while  this  lasts 
there  is  hope>  not  only  of  prolonged 
existence,  bat  of  recovery,  of  regent 
ration. 

In  what  position  Britain  would  Stand 
were  religion  wholly  abolished  from  her 
policy,  we  have  now  to  consider.  That 
It  has  been  almost  abolished  we  have 
concluded :  when  this  almost,  become^ 
altogether,  our  moral  condition  will 
be  desperate,  and  our  national  welfare 
at  an  end.  The  king  is  now  the  sole 
organ  or  instrument  of  our  national 
confession  of  ftuth.  The  law  which 
requires  our  first  magistrate  to  be  a 
Protestant  Christian,  evidently  indi* 
eates  a  sense  of  public  reverence  to  the 
Deitv,  subservience  to  and  dependence 
on  Him,  together  with  esteem  for  a 
form  of  doctrine  and  homage  derived 
from  His  written  wilL  The  necessary 
appendage  to  the  national  confession — 
the  church — while  it  preserves  the  for- 
mula of  faith  does  more  ^  it  expresses 
two  things — First,  That  the  national 
avowal  c?  &ith,  to  be  consistent,  re- 

auires  extension  through  every  part  of 
lie  state.  Secondly,  That  the  real 
strength  of  a  people  connsts  in  their 
morality.  In  accordance  vrith  these 
two  expressions  the  church  acts. 

Fin<t — A  national  faith,  to  be  eonsbt^ 
ent,  requires  extension.  When,  bjr  the 
providence  of  Grod,  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  cleared  away 
from  Britain,  tne  ms^rity- of  her  people 
embraced  Christianity.  The  trutn  long 
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boned  obtained  a  MnrrectioD.  Now 
this  troth  18  nmpBcily  itself :  the  mere 
&ct  that  man  is  a  siimer»  and  Christ  the 
onlj  Saviour,  After  ihe  recoyenr  of 
this  troth,  which  delivers  man  from 
every  fidse  refoge  made  up  of  private 
merit  exclusively,  or  private  merit  con- 
ditionally and  conjointly  with  the  great 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  difiereoces  ob- 
tained relative  to  forms  of  worship, 
churchgoveroment,  orders,  sacraments, 
&c.  The  majority  of  religious  men  in 
England  were  led  to  the  arrangement 
of  such  particulars  upon  the  pnm  now 
called  Episcopacy,  or,  more  commonly, 
the  Church  ot  England.  In  this  insti- 
tution we  have  the  savins  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  and  at  the  least  no  rule, 
order,  or  ceremony,  subversive  of  that 
principal  possession.  This  church,  in 
ner  operations,  afforded  a  pure  worship 
to  her  members,  inculcated  on  them 
collectively  and  individually  the  total 
depravity  of  human  nature,  the  awful 
responsibility  of  every  intelligent  being 
to  the  Deity,  and  sounded  to  every  man 
the  summons  to  close  in  fidth  with  the 
Redeemer.  Thus  worked  the  church 
when  king  and  people  upheld  Christi- 
anity, when  the  proression  of  the  state 
was  perfect — and  thus  the  church  works 
still,  though  that  profession  be  muti- 
lated and  curtailed.  Even  in  the  pre> 
sent  condition  of  our  constitution  tnere 
is  a  regard  for  consistency,  an  effort  and 
provision  to  ensure  it ;  and  while  every 
just  toleration  is  allowed  to  dissenting 
creeds  and  parties,  our  national  ar- 
rangement certainly  answers  as  a  recog- 
nition of  God,  and  a  solemn  warning 
to  every  man  to  fear  Him  and  obey. 

Secondly, — An  expression  that  the 
real  strength  of  a  people  lies  in  their 
morality. 

National  strength  we  may  define  to  be, 
the  learning,  industry,  obeaience  to  law, 
and  corporeal  enerey  of  the  people.  Such 
things  are  obviously  incompatible  with 
immorality.  It  was  the  iron  system  of 
morals  that  made  Sparta  powerful ;  it 
was  the  same  which  rendered  Rome 
once  invincible ;  it  was  the  wreck  of 
morality  at  Capua  which  left  Hannibal 
almost  helpless ;.  it  was  the  wreck  of 
morality  wnich  instromentally  has  re- 
duced Rome,  we  may  add  all  Italy,  to 
its  present  d^enerate  enervated  con- 
dition.  If  licentiousness  or  immorality 
destroy  learaing,  industry,  obedience, 
and  physical  energy,  the  religion  of  the 
state  should  work  them  down :  at  least 


abould  be  ranked  and  cBreoted  against 
them.  Our  simple  religion,  which  has 
long  borne  the  calumny  of  indifference 
to  moral  practice,  exceb  all  others  in 
its  adaptation  and  capacity  to  produce 
sound  morality.  It  goes  not  on  ex- 
pediency, the  old  rule  of  the  heathen  : 
this  did  wen  for  a  commonwealth,  while 
men  of  mighty  talents  and  exemplary 
virtue  raised  on  a  political  eminence 
existed,  but  fled  when  they  vanished 
from  the  stage  of  life :  at  best  it  had 
but  the  sanctions*derivable  from  time. 
It  moves  not  on  the  false  principle  of 
purchasing  eternal  safety  for  the  soul 
by  a  course  of  life  teeming  with  self- 
denial,  and  fruitful  in  acts  of  bounteous 
ffenerositv  :  a  principle  while  really 
fatal  to  all  chance  of  immorality,  pro- 
ductive continually  of  delusive  aus- 
terity and  spurious  imitations  of  virtue 
easily  and  constantly  united  with  licen- 
tiousness. It  goes  on  the  uncompro- 
mising truth,  that  immorality,  sin  of 
every  hue  and  grade,  merit  eternal 
misery  ;  it  denounces  all  the  everlast- 
ing judgments  of  God  against  the  pro- 
fligate and  impenitent ;  and  pari  passu 
pourtraying  the  gracious  r^iness  of 
Heaven  to  receive  and  pardon  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  believer  in  Christ,  while 
it  carries  to  the  soul  the  most  fearful 
threatenings  against  vice  presents  the 
purest  and  most  potent  incentive  to 
industry,  obedience,  and  sobriety — viz., 
gratitude.  Of  what  we  have  just  writ- 
ten, this  is  the  sum — During  the  pro- 
fessed allegiance  of  our  kingdom  to 
God,  eveu  in  the  person  of  the  roling 
monarch,  the  church  necessarily  exists ; 
during  the  existence  of  the  church  we 
have  a  suitable  provision  for  a  general 
if  not  an  universal  extension  of  religion 
and  morality  among  the  people  ;  a  pro- 
vision for  the  increase  of  political 
strength. 

Let  us  now  calculate  the  conse- 
quences of  a  final  and  total  abolition  of 
religion  from  our  constitution.  The 
consequences  will  be  two-fold — natural 
and  spiritual.  The  abolition  is  effected 
when  the  law  declares  it  unnecessary 
for  the  king  to  hold  the  present  faith  : 
that  is  to  say,  when,  in  keeping  with 
modem  liberalism,  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  is  extended  to  the  throne. 
Such  an  emancipation  of  the  king 
would  be  a  plain  declaration  in  deeds^ 
if  not  in  words,  that  the  mind  of  the 
empire  estimated  all  creeds  and  profes- 
sions of  equal  value,  or  rather,  of  no 
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▼aloe.    Such  an  estimate  at  once  ctb* 
eardt  the  laboura  of  our  charcfa.    ■ 

Then  would  cease  the  moralizing 
inflnence  of  religfon ;  and  then  muat 
rage  without  a  cmrfo^  the  deep  depravi- 
ties of  human  nature,  whose  element  is 
abandoned  profligacy  I  We  may  be  told 
that  necessity,  without  refigion,  wiE 
produce  industry  and  obedience  to  law, 
while  public  opinion  will  support  virtue 
and  sobriety.  Aye,  but  they  have  hot 
done  so  in  other  states  which  hafe  dis- 
carded religion.  But**  the  progress  of 
general  knowledge  will  do  all  this  and 
moi^e!  How  knowledge,  destitute  of 
religion,  can  counteract  the  baneful 
propensities  of  nature,  mould  the  heart 
into  a  love  of  honest  industry,  sound 
loyalty,  and  the  culture  of  general 
morals,  yet  remains  a  mystery.  Know- 
ledge without  religion  has  hitherto 
served  merely  to  make  men  proud, 
disputatious,  ficlde,  discontented  with 
existing  institutes ;  roost  unsafe  consti- 
tuents of  any  empire.  The  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  may  be  adduced 
in  proof  agatnat  us  of  the  inutility  of 
constitutional  rdigion  and  the  svfficien- 
cy  of  other  means  to  produce  national 
strengths  To  this,  we  reply,  that  the 
American  union  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
distinct  case  in  point  against  us.  It  is 
not  an  original  empire,  it  is  a  mere  off' 
shoot  from  Britain,  has  borrowed  the 
best  of  our  laws  and  polity  and  dressed 
them  in  another  form.  The  Union 
has  not  suflicient  standing  either,  to  be 
a  full  proof  that  a  state  may  work  well 
without  religion  :  and  if  we  may  judge 
of  futarity  by  present  appearances  and 
facts,  the  general  mind  of  her  ]>eopIe^ 
restlessness,  thirst  for  change,  and  inse- 
curity of  social  compact,  tend  to  no  dis- 
tant rupture  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps 
no  distant  down&ll.  Such  a  natural 
result  must  follow  from  the  defect 
of  public  religion,  while  the  spiritual 
resuh  is  sure,  the  wrath  of  Provi* 
^lence.  ■ 

Such  -a  natural  result  must  occur  in 
Britain  when  she  casts  off  the  sancti- 
fying profession  of  allegiance  to  Gkni 
and  wHh  it,  the  church,  the  public 
school  of  morals.  But  the  spiritual  re* 
Buk  to  us  must  be  tvemendous.  Be  it 
remembered  that  we  stand  not  in  a 
neutral  postnre,  balancing  for  the  first 
time  between  the  good  and  evil  of  put^ 
ting  on  religion ;  thgt  we  are  not  now 
calcula^ng  on  the  propriety  of  repentp> 
ing  and  departing  tirom  constitutional 


eontempt  Of  God  into  acknow)e%e- 
ment  and  worriiip  of  God.  No,  the 
consideration  is,  we  have  served  God 
long  enough,  shall  we  abandon  him  ? 
Shall  we  in  one  word,  become  Apos- 
tate? This  is  the  Question;  and  a 
question  fitted  to  make  a  man  of  any 
conscience  shudder.  Of  individual 
Apostates  only  three  of  any  eminence 
have  reached  us  in  the  aniiak  of  history 
Satan,  Judas,  Julian.  Shall  our  King 
be  made  the  fourth  ?  Of  Infidel  king- 
doms. Heathen  kingdoms,  Popish 
kingdoms  and  their  fates,  we  have  abun- 
dant instances.  But  of  kingdoms  i^pos- 
tate  from  the  true  &uth  we  n&re  but  one 
solitary  example — Israel  I  (2  Kings, 
17  cli^.)  2500  years  have  passed 
away  since  judgment  opened  on  her 
people,  and  yet  it  has  not  ceased  1  that 
judgment  was  at  first  political  mad- 
ness, then  thraldom  to  the  .Assyrian,  and 
finallyt  dispersion  without  compassion  I 
Shall  England  prove,  before  tne  close 
of  time,  that  national  insrratitude,  na* 
tional  rebellion  against, God,  national 
apostacy  are  twice  to  happen  ?  Shall 
England  rival  Israel  and  brave  that  ven- 
geance which  she  knows  to  be  in  active 
exercise  upon  the  guilty  ?  God  forbid  I 
and  to  this  prayer  we  hope  and  trust 
every  honest  man  will  say.  Amen ! 
Yet,  if  this  crime  be  acted  ui  our  em- 
pire we  have  the  spiritual  consequence 
before  us,  totnl,  inevitable  destruc- 
tion!! 

To  prevent  this  evil,  to  oppose  its 
approach  and  consummation,  perhaps 
we  can  do  no  more  than  we  have  done 
already,  in  stating  truth  with  honest 
plainness.  If  the  nature  of  the  crime 
revealed,  its  moral  and  spiritual  results 
foreshown,  cannot  deter  the  agents  of 
a  plot  against  religion  from  working 
their  desires  cannot  excite  the  horror 
and  precaution  of  the  good  against  the 
deep  and  desperate  conspiracy,  our  fur- 
ther suggestions  wiQ  be  fruitless.  But 
we  trust  that  when  such  statements  as 
we  have  made,  raised  upon  the  sacred 
basis  of  unerring  truth,  come  before 
the  public  mind,  many  a  shioere  friend 
to  religion,  many  a  powerful  and  real 
friend  to  our  country  will  arise  in  her 
defence.  We  justly  believe  that  such 
exist  in  sufficient  number  and  ability : 
we  lament  that  in  amazement  at  tne 
wild  measures  and  restless  turbulence 
of  a  pnrtv  governed  and  impelled  by  a 
spirit  of  revolution,  they  nave  sat  so 
long  silent  and  inactive.    Above  all, 
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we  griere  OTer   the  mfiUoftHoii,  and 
strong  delosiou  which  have  so  longen- 
chamed  the  efforts  of  oar  staoncfaest 
members.    Protestants  have  met  wkh 
contempt,   somid  constitutional    Pro- 
testants have  received  insult  and  inju-> 
ries  innumerable,  and  borne  them  un- 
movedf  in  the  hope  of  a  better  and 
brighter  day,  when  true  loyalty  shall 
be  distinguished  from   covert  treason. 
They  have  waited  long  in  vain,  and 
disappointment  has  led  them  to  believe 
there  is  no  hope,  no  remedy,  no  de- 
fence against  i^proaching  nun.    Now 
there  is  hope,  there  is  remedy,  there 
is  defence   against  that  apostaoy  to 
which  afiairs  seem  tending.    View  that 
apostacv  in  all  its  deformity,  turn  from 
it  resolved  to  act  as  men,  as  men  of 
principle.    Agitation  may  be  the  watch- 
word and  mainnspring  of  infidels,  radi- 
cals, and  papists.    Let  union  and  firm- 
ness form  your  defence.  ThediijoiBted 
state  of  protestantism  yields  vou  a  ready 
prev  to  the  tumultuous  rabble  ;  despair 
and  indecinon  facilitate  yoiir  destruc- 
tion.    You  possess  the  wealth   and 
real  strength  of  the  entire ;  only  use 
them.    Combine ;  let  there  be  no  base 
conciliation,  no  wretched  &wning  on 
the  enemies  of  your  religion  and  con- 
stitution, no  treacherous  desertion  of 
your  fraternity  in  humble  life,  to  buy 
the  &vor  of  an  opposite  paity.     Re- 
member real  Christianity  calb  on  you 
to  prefer  those  -of  her  profession— of 
^otir  profession  before  all  otners.  Be  firm 
— No  surrender  was  a  good  word  once 
and  must  be  so  for  ever  in  a  good  cause. 
Resist  every  encroachment  on   your 
rights  and  properties,  resist  steadtastiy 
every  further  im^ad  on  the  remnant  of 
our  constitution  ;  resist  legally.    Shake 
off  that  delusion  which  has  deadened 
your  consciousness  of  power.  You  have 
power,  prove  it.    Do  this,  do  all  this 
and  infallibly  shall  you  not  only  pro- 
cure and  preserve  safety,  but  by  the 
trial  and  success  of  your  abiliiy,  acquire 
confidence  and  opportunity  to  repair 
the  injuries  already  inflicted.    Had  we 
space  and  leisure  we  might  lay  before 
you  ezamplesof  the  triumphant  success 
of  union  and  firmness  amongst   Pro- 
testants even  in  this  degenerate  period  ; 
But  we  must  hasten  to  another  method 
of  averting  the  work  and  consequence 
of  nation&u  apostaey.    This  should  be 
and  can  be  properly  effected  solely  by  a 
true  and  virtual  reform  in  individual 
and  social  religion.     What  we  shall 


now  say  on  the  subject  most  not  be 
separated  firom  the  preeedinf  advice. 
Were  we  to  tmst  in  our  skill,  power, 
or  resolution,  we  should  fall  htto  the 
very  sins  of  our  enemies,  th^  enemies 
of  the  state.  Our  trust  must  be  in  Him 
who  will  one  day  take  to  Himself  the 
government  over  all  people,  nattons, 
and  languages.  Our  eftbrts  m«Kt  meet 
His  sanction  to  be  crowned  with  vio* 
tory.  Therefore,  religion  must  be  the 
matter  and  substance  of  such  efforts. 

We  adverted  to  a  dresMny  delusion 
which  has  long  covered  our  people,  and 
blinded  them  to  a  sense  of  their  moral 
and  physical  weight  in  the  pdttical 
balance.  This  delusion  seems  ludicial, 
the  evidence  of  Divine  censure  for  our 
faults.  Let  every  single  Protestant 
remember  that,  as  a  citizen  of  the  king- 
dom,  he  is  called  on  to  avert  the  nmi 
in  which  he  must  fall  if  it  occur.  Let 
him  aim  at  a  genuine  reform  in  himseU^ 
a  religious  rerorm.  Let  him  not  boast 
his  seal  for  onr  cause,  while  ignorant  of 
our  doctrines- and  our  worship— in  suck 
iffnoranee  he  is  before  God  our  enemy. 
iSel  him  square  his  views  and  actions 
aeoordiog  to  that  vcJume  which  is  the 
pectestal  of  oar  profesaon.  Let  him 
reform  from  indifference,  and  turn  to 
that  cast  and  character  of  obedience 
which  may  endure  Divine  in vestigation, 
and  meet  Divine  approval  Then,  if 
^'  sin  be  the  Tepi<oaeh  of  any  people^** 
your  righteousneis  shall  be  your  safe 
deliverance. 

You  are  aware  of  the  outcry  against 
the  corruptions  and  infirmities  of  the 
church  :  you  know  also,  that  it  burst 
forth  at  the  fiist  from  the  very  men, 
who  care  nothing  for  religion,  and  de* 
sire  only  its  extinction ;  firom  men,  too, 
who  were  notoriously  active  ia  multi- 
plying and  exaggerating  the  very  evils 
they  condemned  !  Now,  we  would 
have  you  choke  this  clamour  utterly. 
We  entreat  all  sober  Protestants  to 
take  the  word  **  Church  Reform* 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  malevolent, 
and  the  work  of  that  reform  out  of 
their  hands.  'Tis  all  true  that  our  esta- 
blbhment  was  endowed  with  a  revenue 
to  support  an  efficient  clergy  ;  was 
never  formed  to  be  the  resource  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  profane,  who  are  some- 
times pawned  and  thrust  into  her  offices 
by  the  minions  of  power  ;  was  never 
purposed  to  serve  as  a  refiige,  through 
unholy  patronage,  to  men  who  had 
proved  incompetent  to  rise  or  live  in 
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other  callings.    We  appeal  to  her  exp  as  you  would  over  your  own  existence* 

isting  bishops  to  select,  without  interest  She  must  be  thegreat  engine  for  spread- 

or  ui\just  partiality,  men  of  fervent  pi-  ing  the  power  of  religion — for  main- 

ety  and  tsuent,  to  fill  each  vacant  office,  taining,  amongst  yourselves,  a  firm  con- 

and  occupy  her  pulpits  to  the  profit  of  federacy.    Sutfer  no  stranger  to  meddle 

her  people.^  We  would  have  her  bi-  with  her  improvement ;  seek  her  resto- 

shops  men  of  holv  zeal,  as  well  as  com-  ration  to  that  condition  in  which  she 

mon  learning.  They  should  come  forth  first  emerged  from  superstition.     Per- 

with  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  their  mit  not  the  number  of  her,  ministers^  ia 

hearts,  and  on  their  lips,  and  prove  any  rank,  to  be  diminished  ;    rather 

themselves  like  the  first  gre^  advocates  swell  that  number,  and  ])rovide  instruc- 

of  religion,  *'aptto  teach,**  bumingand  tors  for  our  numerous  population.  This 

shining  lights  in  their  generation.   And  is  your  duty  and  your  interest ;  and  when 

if  they  wul  not !     Then  to  them  musi  all  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  may 

we.attribute  mainly  the  final  overthrow  look  up  with  confidence  for  the  return 

of  our  once  noble  church  and  constitu-  of  those  blessings    which  once  made 

tion.  Britain  peaceful  at  home,  and  terrible 

Protestants,  watch  over  your  church  abroad. 


BION.  mVLLIUM  ir. 


Love  is  a  very  Proteus— not  a  shape, 

The  little  urchin's  cmming  can  escape  ; 

Yet  howsoe'er  fimtastieal  the  form. 

He  wills  to  wear,  it  breathes  his  spirit  warm. 

A  moment  skice  he  bloom'd  in  youth,  and  now 

The  frost  of  age  b  on  his  wrinkled  brow ; 

By  turns  like  a  peasant,  or  a  king, 

A  flame,  a  flower ;  in  short  he*s  every  thing 

Thi^  can  his  fond  idolaters  perplex,  i 

Even  to  his  mutability  of  sex : 

None  then,  who  e'er  nis  character  has  heard. 

Will  wonder  that  he  once  became  a  bird.— 

What  bird,  I  know  not ;  he  that  1ms  more  wit 

Than  I  may  gue8»— peihaps  he  tum'd  Tom4it. — 

As  carelessly  from  bough  to  bough  he  sprang. 

And  one  sweet  ditty  or  another  sang  ; 

An  archer-boy,  with  wide-extended  bow. 

And  steel-tipp'd  shad  prepared  to  hrii^  him  low  ; 

But  love  delights  a  vain  pursuit  to  scoff, 

By  seeming  near,  when  he  is  farthest  off ; 

So  with  a  wearied  arm  and  quiver  void. 

The  stripling  at  his  ill-success  aimoyed. 

While  love,  still  perched,  provokingly  in  view. 

Broke  up  the  bow  and  flung  it  at  him  ioo. 

"  See,"  cried  the  boy,  addressing  an  old  swain. 

Who  passed  him  near,  *<  bow,  arrows,  all  in  vain, 

Fve  lost  upon  the  little  twittering  wretch. 

Whom,  mighty  Jove !  could  I  but  kill  or  catch." —  i 

•*  Patience,  good  boy,"  the  hoary  sage  repliol,  I 

Bow'd  his  grey  head  awhile,  and  d^ply  sigh'd,  \ 

"  If  love  should  now  your  aspurations  bles^  | 

Then  bid  adieu  to  peace  and  happiness ;  ] 

Avoid  this  feathered  cheat  that  would  destroy,  } 

All  that  your  bosom  knows  of  pleasure,  boy  :  i 

But  be  assured  that  in  his  own  food  time,  ^ 

Hell  visit  thee,  unasked,  in  mamiood's  prime  ; 

And  still  keep  fluttering  round  thy  willing  breast,  * 

Until  within  thine  heart  he. builds  his  nest.**         r^  i  i 
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CIRCUIT  NOTES. 


'*  Empty  stomach, 

Empty  pone, 

May  be  better — can't  bewone." 


There  is  no  condition  of  human 
eziatence  more  truly  deserving  of  com- 
ptMionate  sympathy  than  that  of  a 
young  Irish  barrister.  It  cannot  be 
denl^  that  the  preparatory  labours  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  are  somewhat  more 
ttian  agreeable )  they  developethe  car- 
Bivorous  propensities  ;  keep  the  tiller 
always  **  nard  to  post,"  and  send  the 
3roung  counsellor  into  the  world  with  a 
rdish  for  the  delightful  suljeets,  pre- 
sented to  bif  notice  in  the  most  excel- 
lent '*Law  Digests,**  rendering  him  a 
▼ery  sombre  companion  for  the  table 
of  Doke  Humphry.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  am  preparing  the  reader  to  lend 
a  kind  and  teiKier  ear  to  the  story  of  mv 
calamities  ;  and  when  I  state,  that  I 
am  not  only  a  hapless  young  Irish 
counsellor^  but  that  I  am  a  ^'pater- 
bmilias,**  **  the  proprietor  of  a  wile  and 
child,**  I  AiUy  calculate  on  a  tear  steal- 
iur  down  Uie  gentle  reader's  cheek,  the 
ompring  of  compassion,  or  the  fruits  of 
laughter.  The  day  on  which  I  was 
trailed  to  the  Irish  bar  is  a  mem<Mrable 
date  in  the  annab  of  my  destiny.  I 
thought  I  beheld  every  one  admiring 
aie.  The  ladies  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Kii^s  Bench  were  evidently  saving, 
**  What  a  handsome  young  man  with  the 
black  whiskers,  ^and  similar  face  f 
and  what  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
powdered  wig.**  Sevend  of  my  attorney 
friends,  who  were  to  have  overwhelmed 
me  with  business,  congratulated  me 
usque  ad  nauseuni ;  and,  at  length,  one 
kind  hearted  friend  pfesented  me  with 
•*  Instructions  for  Dcdaration."  I  re- 
ceived it  with  great  solemnllty ;  not  the 
least  appearance  of  nervous  excitement 
arising  m>m  the  overflowings  of  joy  and 
surprise;  smothered  the  rejoicings  of 
my  heait,  until  the  gentlemen  had  re- 
tired^and  then  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  guinea  lee.  Probably,  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  money  dealings,  no- 
thug  ia  more  to  be  admired  than  tiic 


adaptation  of  the  shilling  to  the  conve- 
nient fold  of  the  I/,  note  in  lawyers' 
^^ees.  It  renders  it  fit  for  immediate 
lod^ent  in  a  purse  previously  empty ; 
it  gives  it  a  permanence  in  the  pocket, 
a  solidity  to  the  touch,  a  degree  of 
weight  and  steadiness,  well  suited  to 
the  dignified  gpravity  of  the  profession. 
I  may  so  far  digress  as  to  mention  a 
useful  rule,  suggested  to  me  by  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner,  who  told  me» 
when  I  got  a  fee,  never  to  andyze  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  attorney.  **  Huny 
your  hand  into  your  pocket,"  siud  he  ; 
«  don't  let  go  the  fee.  When  the  donor 
retires,  take  out  your  hand  quietly,  and 
see  that  the  pretty,  interesting  shillings 
are  all  safe."  In  conformity  with  tMs 
hint,  I  now  examined  my  guinea  fee. 
All  was  right ;  I  gased  upon  the  note, 
and  then  upon  the  sfaHling  ;  I  shifled 
them  from  band  •to  hand  ;  I  stared  and 
looked,  and  hastened  home  to  tell  my 
wife  of  the  •*  lucky  boy"  she  had  got 
for  a  spouse,  and  before  I  got  a  second 
helping  at  dinner,  I  rose  to  work  at  the 
Declaration.  It  was  drawer  against 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  most  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  done  with 
accuracy  and  despatch.  My  profes- 
sional character,  my  whole  prospects 
in  life,  I  imagined,  might  be  at  stake* 
Three  times  the  pen  dropped  from  my 
fingers.  I  examined  the  number  of  the 
J/,  note,  and  onceagun  razed  upon  the 
shilling.  TheofficiaJair  tnat  I  assumed, 
on  this  occasion,  confirmed  my  *•  better 
half  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  fine  thing  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
counsellor.  Matter)  went  on  in  an 
ordinary  course  till  the  day  arrived 
when  I  was  to  start  for  the  circuit,  as  a 
probationer.  I  scraped  together  a  few 
pounds.  My  wife  packed  my  trunk 
with  her  own  hands,  putting  in  a  quiet 
comer  a  box  of  antibilious  pills  ;  gave 
me  abundant  charges  about  the  airing 
of  my  lines,  which  might  «ct  dainp  on 
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the  jouraey  ;  tied  her  own  shawl  about 
my  neck  to  save  me  from  the  morning 
air,  and,  thus  accoutred,  I  started  on 
the  outside  of  a  day-coach  to  join  the 
Bar  at  the  fourth  town  on  the  circuit. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  (as  it  is  designated  in  the 
North),  the  Bleacher^s  Circuit,  attend- 
bg  the  linen  markets,  had  provided  for 
me  a  quiet  economical  lodging ;  and  I 
was  distinctlv  assured  that  1  got  the 
young  ladies  own  bed,  which,  conse- 
quentiy,  I  felt  assured  was  properly 
aired.     It  was  too  late  to  join  the  Bar 

•  mess  on  that  day ;  but,  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  bavins  arranged  my  habili- 
ments, 1  proceeded  to  the  judge's  levee. 

*  The  extraordinary  shake  of  the  hand, 
which  I  received  from  one  of  their 
Lordships,  acted  like  an  electric  shock 
upon  me.  I  concluded  that  now, 
indeed,  my  fortune  was  made,  and  lost 
but  little  time  in  communicating  the 
happy  intelligence  to  my  poor  solitary 

'  wile.  I  sate  in  court  with  all  the  dig- 
nity, and  nodding  ease  of  a  Mandarin ; 
signifying  my  assent  to  propositions  I 
did  not  understand,  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
those  assembled  in  ''vulgi  stante 
corona."  About  ten  minutes  after 
twelve  o'clock  (for  I  never  shall  forget 
the  event,  with  all  its  particidars),  an 
attorney,  once  a  neighbour  of  my  father, 
presented  with  a  brief,  fee,  2/.  2s.  Od. !  I 
to  attend  an  inquiry  before  the  sheriff, 
which  was  to  be  entered  upon  at  one 
o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  dauiages  in  an  action 
for  seduction,  the  guilty  party  having 
taken  no  defence,  and  suffered  judg- 
ment to  go  by  default  How  my  heart 
beat ;  my  tongue  fiaJtered.  I  ran  home 
to  my  lodging8,pondered  on  the  topics  for 
a  speech,  and  as  it  is  considered  incum- 
bent on  every  young  barri8ter,to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  emergency  with  specimens 
of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  the  only 
diffi'mlty  I  had  to  encounter  was,  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the 
group.  The  hour  arrived.  What  an 
opportunity,  thought  I,  of  displaying 
my  powers  of  eloquence  I  Thus  Cur- 
ran,  Erskine,  aad  all  the  stars  of  the 
profession,  burst  into  lull  splendour, 
and  meridian  glory.  The  &ir  one  was 
a  country  girl,  somewhat  of  the  Ama- 
zon oast,  who  could  have  displayed 
abundant  **  \\b  vivida"  with  a  cbum 
staff,  or  a  reaping  hook.  Her  cheek 
appeared  to  be  coloured  with  the  ruddy 


Uoom  of  health,  rather  than  mantled  by 
the  blushes  of  modesty.  In  truth,  she 
might  not  be  inappropriately  intro- 
duced in  the  descriptive  language  of 
««  Paddy  Carey*— 

**  Her  brawny  ahoolden  four  feet  ■qnare. 
Her  cheeks  like  thampinf  red  potetoea.** 

The  room  in  which  we  assembled  had 
neither  chair  nor  table.  The  jury, 
which  was  composed  of  twelve  steady 
old  Presbyterians,  with  sober  shrewd- 
ness in  the  countenance  of  each,  and 
stem  stubborn  honesty  engraven  in  the 
Scottish  angular  visage,  were  arrived 
in  rank  and  file  along  a  whitewashed 
wall.  I  placed  myself  close  to  the 
window,  that  I  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  my  points  with 
manual  emphasb,  and  proceeded  to  the 
task  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  con- 
fideuce.  But  really  in  the  freshness  of 
my  feelings,  I  sympathised  deeply  with 
my  unfortunate  client  Her  aged  mo- 
ther, a  poor  but  respectable  widow, 
was  present,  seeking  the  miserable  re* 
paration  Tthe  only  penalty  on  seduction 
afforded  oy  law)  tor  the  ruin  of  her 
child.  There  were  circumstances  of  a 
very  peculiar  character  connected  with 
the  transaction,  which  betrayed  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  some  of  the 
deeper  shades  of  heartless  and  selfish 
villainy,  and  which  made  me  feel  sin- 
cere pangs  of  compassion  for  this  hap- 
less lamiiy.  Alas,  how  sin  coils  itself 
round  the  human  heart.  Innocent 
companionship  merges  into  hazardous 
fiEuniliarity ;  the  sensibility  of  youthful 
modesty,  at  first  shrinking  from  the 
contact  of  passion,  unconsciously  and 
gradually  becomes  pandysed ;  till  at 
length,  the  small  and  fine  thread,  like 
that  in  which  the  hands  of  Thalaba 
were  entwined,  cannot  be  broken.  The 
aged  mother  seemed  worn  down  with 
grief;  her  trembling  hand  was  wiping 
away  the  silent  tear  which  stole  down 
her  sunken  cheek,  betraying  an  agony 
of  heart  more  deep  and  poignant,  than 
the  transient  ebullition  of  excited  and 
violent  emotion.  "  Oh!**  said  she,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands,  and  lifted  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  **  How  I  thank  the 
Giver  of  all  good  that  my  dear  hus- 
band has  not  been  spared  to  see  his 
child  come  to  this.**  And  oh  I  tbouffht 
I,  how  true  it  is,  that  the  blessed  tid- 
ing of  good  contain  the  promise 
of^the  life  tiiat  now  is,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  to  come ;  how  easy  is  its  yoke, 
how  light  its  burdoi,  conptied  witk 
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the  dead  ▼mbt  which  sin  flingB  upon 
,  its  Tiotiiiis ;  &e  biirdMi  which  mast  be 
borne  hj  the  votaries  of  vice.  The 
character  which  the  usual  appeals  to  a 
juiy  on  such  an  occasion  have  acquired 
dead  V  iUustrates  how  pernicious  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  virtue  is  &railiarity 
with  the  details  of  guilt;  and  how 
perilous  it  is,  when  the  ccmscience  has 
been  once  awakened,  to  wait  **  for  a 
convenient  season." 

The  Jurv  with  whom  I  had  to  deal, 
were  homely  Northerns — men  who  de> 
rived  their  light  from  the  unfettered 
privilege  of  consulting  Revelation — 
the  remnant  of  that  race  of  pious  and 
independent  men^  who  still  seem  to 
•breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Bible-read- 
ing Scotland, 

"  Who  tMr.  but  nev«r  roms : 
.  True  to  the  kindred  pofaits  of  bearen  and  homo.** 

They  calculated  how  much  the  delin- 
QHCnt  would  be  able  to  pay»  and  gave 
oamaffcs  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
his  solvency  might  be  practically  liable. 
At  the  close  of  this  case,  I  returned  to 
the  Court,  heaving  many  an  uncon- 
scious sigh,  occasioned  by  the  scene  in 
which  f  had  been  .engaged.  How 
quickly  <the  merriment  and  levity  of 
social  intercourse  beguiles  the  heart  of 
the  purer  and  graver  sensations  of  reli- 
gious feeling  I  I  found  myself  in  the 
evening  in  the  midst  of  my  professional 
brethren  ;  the  playful  jest,  "  the  attic 
salt,"  the  reckless  gaiety  of  all  around 
me  banished  from  my  memory  the  me- 
ditations which  had  so  recently  engaged 
•me,  and  quickly  I  found  myself  puffed 
up  with  the  empty  ambition  of  (tisplay- 
ing  the  extent  of  my  powers  of  merri- 
ment and  wit  The  father  of  the  Bar 
was  a  fine  old  gentleman ;  kind,  cour- 
teous and  a^eeable.  Beside  him  sate 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Seigeants  at  Law, 
who  had  recently  become  a  politician. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  most  amiable  dis- 
position, and  naturally  of  a  **  generous 
^ay  f  but  Radicalism  had,  with  a  harpy 
touch,  proAmed  the  fine  material,  and 
the  coming  in  contact  with  a  despica- 
ble faction,  had  occasioned  a  consi- 
derable decline  of  that  respect  and 
esteem  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  from  his  many  pri- 
vate and  domestic  virtues. — A  man  of 
nngular  (d)ilities  and  surpassii^B^  inge- 
nue as  a  lawyer,  but  with  little  or 
none  of  the  grace  and  ease  of  polished 
Hfe.  A  still  more  extraordinary  cha- 
jaeter  sate  beside  hioL    The  bead  was 


venerable;  it  was  adorned  with  the 
silver  locks  of  declining  yean ;  **  tristis 

.  severitas  in  vultu ;"  he  seemed  as  if  cut 
out  of  a  pillai;  of  salt ;  possessifg  many 
of  the  qualities  of  the  **  Heauton-timo- 

.  roumenos,"  There  was  a  bitterness  in 
bis  joke,  an  acidity  in  his  smile,  and  a 
frosty  sharpness  in  his  ordinary  conver- 

.  sation.  lie  appeared  in  bold  reUef  as 
contrasted  with  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  Circuit,  a  little  gentleman,  with 
sparkling  eye,  of  unruffled  good4ia- 
monr,  and  full  of  social  merriment ; 

.never  transgressing  the  limits  of  that 
decorum  which  is  rec^uired  by  sensitive 
virtue,  and  never  nving  birth  to  a 
thought  which  might  be  only  equvo- 
cally  delicate.  He  commanded  the 
esteem  of  the  most  intelligent,  while 

.  he  won  the  affections  of  the  most  play- 
ful ;  his  wit  did  not  possess  meridian 

■  briUiancy,  but  it  never  generated  cor- 
ruption.   The  evening  passed  off  plea- 

.  santly ;  enough  of  levity  to  give,  a  zest 
to  more  serious  meditation ;  enough  of 
*  bagatelles'  to  unbend  the  intellectual 
energies.  The  same  routine  of  cir- 
cumstances occurred  during  my  stay  in 
thb  town,  and  the  succeding  great  fete 
.to  accomplish  was  my  joumev  to  the 
ne^t  where  the  assizes  should  be  held, 
on  economical  principles.  For  this 
purpose  I  selected    two  eaunt  com- 

{)anions,  of  greater  longitude  than 
atitude,  and  havinff  engaged  a  post- 
chaise,  we  started.  1  never  ad- 
mired myself  so  much  as  in  that  post* 
chaise.  I  am  a  dumpy  little  fellow, 
comfortably  built,  neither  approximat- 
ing to  corporate  capacity,  nor  rising  to 
undue  elevation.  In  the  corner  of  the 
chaise  I  fitted  myself  most  satisfacto- 
rily; mv  two  companions  had  room 
.enough  for  their  lateral  movements,  but 
the  roof  of  the  chedse  presented  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  sitting 
with  *'  crest  erect,"  so  much  so  as  to 
oblige  one  of  them  to  take  the  stiflfher 
out  of  his  cravat  The  chaise  was 
rather  antiquated,  bendins'  forward  in 
Grecian  attitude ;  the  hordes  were 
'•  untutored  rustics,"  and  the  driver 
half  seas-over.  It  is  rather  a  point 
with  an  Irish  driver,  that  the  chaise 
should  have  this  forward  bend,  **  in 
order  to  detave  the  baisU"  going  down 
a  bin.  The  plunging  and  kidding  of 
one  of  the  horses  at  the  first  declivity, 
reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  related  of 
one  of  our  present  Legal  functionaries, 
who  travelling  on  circuit  with  the  hue 
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GkiraM  Bnlie,  had  the  misibTtoiie  to 
be  placed  behind  a  very  unruly  pair  of 
horses.  There  was  a  ste^  descent, 
going  out  of  the  town»  and  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  one  of  the  animab  caused 
some  alarm  to  the  learned  Lawyers. 
^  How  long  has  that  horse  been  in 
harness.  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Bushe  to  the 
driver,  rattling  down  with  great  vehe- 
mence the  front  window  of  the  chaise. 
**  Jist  hqfis  an  hour,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 
••  I  say,  Sir,*  repeated  Mr.  B.  Furi- 
bundutt  **  have  you  had  that  horse  long 
in  harness  ?"  **  Jist  hafb  an  hour,  Sir. 
My  master  got  him  on  trial  jist  afore 
hour  honours  started,"  replied  the 
driver,  **  and  hell  buy  the  baist  if  he 
takes  your  honours  safe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill." 

**  That's  really  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  consideration,**  said  Mr.  B*s.  com- 
panion, **  so  down  the  hill  of  life,  to- 
gether we  shaH  go.**  I  and  my  friends 
were  in  a  somewhat  similar  predica- 
ment, with  this  exception,  that  the 
Srice  of  a  horse  was  not  set  upon  our 
eads.  In  this  happy  and  commodious 
manner  we  arrived  at  the  fifUi  town  on 
the  circuit,  had  ourselves  duly  accom- 
modated with  lodgings  and  proceeded, 
as  usual,  to  exhibit  ourselves  to  the 
admiring  eaze  of  all  who  chose  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour  by  gazing  at  idle 
men. 

I  had  once  been  given  a  hint  that 
instances  had  occurred,  in  which  the 
Crown  Judge,  stirred  up  by  some  pass- 
ing remembrances  of  his  early  days, 
hid  ordered  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to 
dbtribute  a  few  indictments  amongst 
the  attendant  junior  bar,  to  sustain 
their  drooping  spirits.  Accordingly  I 
planted  myscJf  m  the  Criminal  Court, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
my  just  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
One  of  my  giant  friends  sate  at  the 
head  of  the  seat ;  I  was  next  to  him. 
The  Clerk  of  the  crown,  by  his  Lord* 
ship's  directions,  handed  him  an  indict* 
ment  He  knew  not  what  he  was  to 
do  ,  his  knees  smote  each  other,  his 
lip  quivered,  and  he  began  to  put  ques- 
tions before  tlie  witness  was  sworn. 
His  Lordship  kindly  interposed  to  re- 
lieve him,  by  handing  down  a  paper  of 
most  excellent  sandwiches  for  distribu- 
tion, which  afforded  an  interlude  of 
refreshing  repose  and  innocent  recrea* 
tion.    The  evidence  vras  altogether  de» 

fective;  **  I  think,  Mr. »**  saidhis 

Lordship,  **  you  can  scarcely  push  this 


case  further,"  ^  indeed,  my  Lord,** 
said  Mr.  -— »-,  fieudtering,  (with  a 
mouthful  of  **  cold  round,**)  **  on  con- 
sideration, I  think  not,"  and  down  be 
sate.  All  this  time  I  was  examining 
nw  indictment,  inn>ecting  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  acc,  so  that  I  s^ 
proached  the  task  in  full  bloom,  and 
convicted  the  prisoner  with  eddt  I 
then  discussed  the  judical  sandwich  and 
left  my  young  friend  next  to  me,  to  tiy 
his  case.  Independent  of  this  act  of 
tender  sympathy  upon  the  part  of  the 
learned  judge,  there  was  much  in  his 
character  to  render  him  much  esteemed 
by  the  beur.  Manly,  dignified,  and 
eiiergetic  in  his  address  to  juries ;  no 
man  could  with  more  impressive  vigour 
read  a  lecture  to  a  county,  or  describe 
the  consequences  of  turbulence  and 
eombination,  amidst  an  agitated  pea- 
santry, with  more  forcible  and  striking 
elo^uencev  Possessing  extraordinary 
patience  in  investigation  of  fiftcts,  acute 
discernment,  and  sound  discretion,  in 
procuring  a  full  discussion  by  the  bar 
of  legal  propositions  ;  a  fund  of  good 
sense  in  tne  application  of  principles  of 
law  to  the  fiu:ts ;  firm  yet  compassion- 
ate— dignified  yet  humorous,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  an  advocate^  never  .strained 
bevond  the  subdued  eneigv  of  jiidici^ 
calmness.  His  learned  .  brother  waa 
one  of  singular  eminenee  and  ability. 
Tlie  small  twinkling  eyes  told  of  acute- 
ness,  intelligence,  aud  genius ;  the 
sparkling  simle,  a  compound  of  keen 
sarcasm  and  dignified  generosity.  la- 
t^rity,  eq)erience^  intellectual  vigour^ 
stem  integrity,  all  oomlnned  to  render 
him  worthy  oi'  sincere  r^ard,  and  car 
pable  of  commanding  admiration.  The 
professional  reader  will  reoognise  ia 
these  brief  remarks.  Lord  Chief  Jufr> 
tioe  Doherty  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baion. 
The  one  replete  with  humour — w^ 
skilled  in  the  tactics  of  the  world — the 
source  of  never  fiiiling  ioke  and  merri^ 
ment.  The  other,  fond  of  anecdote — 
abounding  in  the  most  acute  and  valuf 
able  observation  of  mankind— i>ermitf 
ting  familiarity,  without  ever  placbg  in 
peril  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  station. 
The  Nxth  smd  last  town  of  the  circuit 
was  now  to  be  visited.  My  two  post- 
chaise  companionsprotestedin  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  being  again 
packed  up  in  a  moving  coffin*  and  upon 
consultation  we  agreed  that  it  would 
combine  ceconomy  with  health  and  cook* 
fort,  to  procure  an  ontaide  Cfo*  which 
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haTing  done  aceordtngly;  we  started 
and  arrived  in  doe  course  at  the  cloee 
of  the  day  •*  E^wn^  mJ*  We  procured 
lodgings,  and  as  my  physician  had  en- 
joined me  to  abjure  tlmt  most  perni- 
cious and  abominable  heresy  that  tea 
is  one  of  .the  necessaries  of  life,  I  de« 
mainded  either  cocoa  or  coffee  to  be  got 
ready.  The  servant  retired  to  comer 
with  her  mistress,  who  conceiving  that 
the  hour  was  too  late  for  any  such  be- 
verage, B«it  us  the  following  answer  to 
our  reqnest — **  Sir,  the  mistress  bid  me 
tell  yon,  that  there's  no  such  thing  as 
eocoa  to  be  had  in  the  town ;  the  cof- 
fee's but  very  indifferent,  and  the  Un^s 
not  worth  making  a  joiz^  about* 

It  was  at  the  assizes  in  this  town, 
that  a  circumstance  occurred  to  me, 
whick  is  worthy  of  narration.     I  had 
observed  at  the  town  we  had  left,  de- 
fending several  prisoners,  an  attorney, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  my  school- 
fellow.     A  career  of  vice  had  de- 
stroyed all  principles  of  independence 
within  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  intoxication,  from  the 
merry  mood  up  to  the  condition  of 
bestial    stupidity.      He    pursued    his 
journey  to  the  town  in  which  I  now 
happened  to  be,  and  espying  me  in  the 
court  one  morning,  he  staggered  across, 
and  recognized  me  with  the  most  cor- 
dial salutation,  expressed  his  deep  re^ 
gret  that  be  had  not  known  at  an 
earlier  period  my  intention  to  come 
thb  drcidt,  as  he  would  take  me  by 
the  hand,  and  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  my  talents.    He  thrust  a 
brief  into  my  hand  with  a  guinea  fee  ( 
**  There,**  said  he,  "  is  a  good  ease  for 
you — this  will  do  yon  eredit,  my  boy, 
for  youll  acquit  the  fellow  ;  and,  man 
deitf,  youH   be  immoitalized.      He's 
indicted  for  picking  a  man*s  pocket, 
and  he's  as  innocent  as  the  child  un«* 
boml»    «  But,"  said  I,  •«  Whatfs  the 
d^ence  ?"    **  Defence!**  says  he,  with 
a  look  of  burning  and  jealous  indigna^ 
nation,  **  do  vou  think  I  am  going  to 
interfere  with  the  talents  of  counsel  ? 
Sure,  I  told  you  it  was  a  case  for  to 
shew  yonr  ability,  and  you*U  surely  ac* 
qut  the  fellow."     By  this  time  the 
prisoner  was  put  forward  and  pleaded 
not  guilty.    Tlie  prosecutor  appeared 
— swore  disdnetly,  that  in  the  nail  of 
an  ino,  crowded  on  a  fair  day,  he  felt  a 
hand  picking  his  pocket ;  ne  eanght 
the  prisoner  by  the  ann,  just  as  he 
hid  abstiacted  his   puise  containing 


money;  he  held  him  til!  the  police 
came  atid  seized  him,  with  the  purse 
hi  his  hand.  There  was  a  case  in 
earnest  for  the  talents  of  counsel ; 

«  Oh !  how  I  laboured  to  be  wise. 
With  pouted  lip  and  balMoeed  eyes! 
Then  smiled  serenely  on  the  jury. 
But  fairly  bother'd  1  assure  you.  * 

By  dint  of  browbeating,  shouting,  and 
bullying,  I  frightened  the  wittiess  into 
one  or  two  trifling  inconsistencies  in 
his  details  ;  but  a  verdict  of  guilty 
soon  convinced  me  how  desperate  is 
the  case  which  leans  for  its  support 
on  the  virgin  "  ingenuity  of  counsel." 
The  manual  dexterity  of  my  client 
was  rewarded  with  a  trip  to  Botany- 
bay  at  the  public  expence  ;  but  he  had 
the  professional  politeness  to  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  my  new 
patron,  thSit  he  felt  a  gentleman-like 
gratitude  for  my  energetic  exertions  in 
the  cause  of '^  injured  innocence." 

Unquestionably,  I  should  have  cut 
a  lamentable  figure  at  the  bar-mess  on 
that  day,  had  not  a  cireomstance  oc- 
curred to  save  me  **  from  my  friends,** 
which  cannot  be  passed  oyer  in  si- 
lence. The  &ther  of  the  bar,  whom  I 
have  already  described,  was  engaged 
to  defend  a  prisoner  of  equal  pumy  of 
character  and  spotless  integri^  with 
my  *  •  gentle-handed"  client.  The  pro- 
secutor was  a  steady  old  nortnem, 
whose  dim  eyes  and  grey  locks  told 
the  close  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
but  whose  honest  indignation  against 
the  dangerous  innovations  of  knavery 
and  thdl,  supplied  him  with  all  the 
vehemence  or  youthfol  ardour.  ••  My 
good  man,"  said  his  Lordship,  **take 
the  crier's  rod,  and  see  if  you  can 
point  out  the  person  who  l^htened 
your  pocket  ;  begin  now  up  here, 
and  look  all  around  the  court,"  said 
the  learned  judge,  pointing  up  at  the 
head  of  the  seat  occupied  by  the  bar. 
The  old  gentleman  looked  steadily 
along  moving  bis  eyes  slowly  and 
cautiously  down  the  seat ;  at  length 
with  the  fixed  and  motionless  g  lare 
of  the  rattlesnake,  he  planted  ^him- 
self opposite  the  worthy  father,  and 
laying  the  rod  upon  his  hoary  locks, 
exclaimed,  ^  Fm  thinkin*  that's  the 
chap  !-^^  I  hould  on  a  wee  bit :  come 
op.  Jack,"  he  shouts,  turning  round  to 
his  son,  who  was  amongst  the  spec- 
tators, **  come  up,  mun,  an'  gfies  a 
haon  to  thrappie  the  rttbber  (robber.") 
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Judicial  granty  could  Ddt  ^nthstand 
tlus — it  waa  truly  electric  ^  Very 
Ukely,  my  good  many**  said  his  lordship 
<*  that  whiteheaded  boy  may  have  g(k 
some  of  your  money  iu  his  pocket,  but, 

31  you  swear  that  he's  the  lad  that 
bed  you?"  «  WeU,  in  troth,  I'm 
no  jooBt  directly  positive  sure,  but 
he*8  ^y  and  like  the  chap  that  I 
gruppit  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck  ony 
bow.  **  W h^,  man,"  said  his  lordship, 
**  that's  the  prisoner's  counciL"  Och  ! 
I  kenn'd  brayel^,"  repli^  my  old 
friend,  *'  he  was  yva  of  a  bad  crap ;  he 
mann  hae  a  lang  dianked  ladle  that 
sups  kaile  with  the  deil."  The  drama- 
tio  effect  of  this  dialogue  quite  thre^ 
into  the  shade  the  pre?ious  soene  inr 
which  I  figured  ;  and  thus  were  avert- 
ed, upon  our  worthy  father,  the  satirici 
shafts  of  my  brethi^  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  aimed  at  my  exhibi- 
tiOB. 

This  supplied  mirth  and  merriment 
enough  to  the  Bar  for  the  remainder  of 
obrcmt;  and  truly  I  mi^,  with  Mat* 
thews,  *'  It  niade<  a  great  laugh  at  the 
time."  As  the  beauty  of  Rembrandt's 
paintings  consist  in  the  deep  richness 
of  light-  and  shade,  and- 1  have,  been 
ricetdMng  a  scene  of  humour,  let  me 
now  depict  a  scene  of  sadness  andsor^ 
iK>w.  It  had  almost  escaped  tlie  buoy- 
ancy of  my  circuit  reminiscences,  though 
caknilaled  to  make  a  deep  impression 
'  on  myheart  There  stood-  artmgned 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  own  ctiild, 
a  female  of  respectable  appearance,  and 
apparently  beyond  the  meridian  of  life^ 
She  was  a  married  female-— her  husband 
living  in  America;  the  little  innocent, 
but  hapless  victim,  was  the  oaring  of 
criminal  and  illegitimate  intercourse* 
To  my  youne  heart  and  fresh  fedings, 
as  yet  unused  to  the  realities  of  human 
barbarity,  (for  I  never  had  before  gased 
upon  a  murderer,)  the  details  of  this 
trial  were,  indeed,  appalling.  I  felt  the 
convulsion  of  sensitive  agony ;  I  shrunk 
With  horror  from  the  thought  of  the  en- 
dearing fondness  of  maternal  affection 
being  stifled  by  the  ferocious  cruelty  of 
the  loathsome  murderer.  Ah  I  thought 
I,  was  4here  not  one  smile  upon  the 
fhce  of  the  helpless  innocent,  which 
might  have  disarmed  even  the  savage 
redclessness  of  the  midmght  viDain? 
Was  there  no  cry,  no  lisping  sounds,  to 
conjure  up  the  instinctive  protection  of 
a  moCherii  fondness,  and  awaken  tlie 
guardian-spiiit  of  a   mothei^s    love? 


She  had  strangled  the  ofispring  of  hex 
nnholy  passion;  and  with  a  ruddy 
cheek,  and  steady  and  composed  de- 
meanour, awaited  the  verdict  of  the 
jury.  Tlie  case  had  now  closed ;  the 
judge  summed  up,  and  the  issue  paper 
was  handed  to  the  foreman.  A  breath- 
less silence  prevailed  in  the  court — a 
pause  of  solemn  stillness  and  anxious 
suspense.  I  watched  the  prisoner  nar- 
rowly. No  tear  bedewed  her  cheek ; 
her  Up  quivered  not;  no  sigh  betrayed 
a  sintung  heart.  At  lengdi  the  jury 
handed  in  theTcrdict — ^it  was,  ••  guilty." 
The  tear  5¥as  rolling  down  the  honest 
cheeks  of  several  of  the  conscientious 
men  who  found  the  verdict.  She  was 
brought  forward  to  the  iVont  of  the 
dock,  and  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
in  a  solemn  and  awakening  appeal  by 
the  learned  judge.  I  gaz^  upon  the 
beings— the  wretched  votary  of  sin,  the 
guilty  slave  of  passion — soon  to  appear 
before  a  God  •*  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity."  Wh^  is  it,  I  cried 
within  m^  heart,  why  is  it  that  man 
should  thmk  himself  (as  the  votaries 
oi  idle  voluptuousness,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  a  convenient  system  of  nega- 
tive virtue,  imagine  that  they  are)  ms« 
entangled  from  a  thraldom,  by  rejecting 
the  doctrines  of  a  Savioui^s  atonement 
and  a  Saviour's  love  ?  Bring  such  a 
one  before  me  now ;  show  him  the  be- 
ing who,  ere  many  hours  roll  by,  is  to 
stand  &ee  to  &ce  before  a  holy  Creator ; 
to  stand  in  the  unholy  shroud  <yP  a  felon 
murderer,  and  to  be  awarded  her  eternal 
doom ;  let  him  gase  upon  that  wretched 
victim  of  guilty  pasrion,  range  over 
every  spot  in  the  wide  extent  of  na- 
ture's vastness ;  let  him  command  the 
page  <^  science  and  philosophy,  the 
promises  of  natural  religion,  the  treap- 
sures  of  revelation ; — lu  what  spot,  from 
what  treasure,  can  he  And  peace  for  the 
troubled  spirit,^and  the  spintual  joy  that 
could  stifle  despairing  iniquity  ?  That 
spot  alone  is,  and  must  be,  Calvary ; 
tnat  treasure  alone  is,  and  only  can  be, 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus.  Is  there  no  gaHing 
thraldom,  no  slaveiy  to  sin?  What 
but  the  thraldom  of  sin  stifled  the 
struggles  of  maternal  affection  ?  and 
when  the  emotion  of  shame  fiuled  in 
preventing  the  commission  of  guilt,  its 
natural  progress  was  to  precipitate  into 
deeper  crime  than  that  which  it  was 
intended  to  have  guarded  against. 
This  circuit  closed,  and  I,  with  my 
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two  kcMf  feternecl  to  my  **  domtt  el 
pbceiiB  uxor.** 

On  the  next  droidt  came  two  leiurtted 
jvdffes,  whom  lam  anxioos  %o  inlrodiioe 
to  the  reader's  notice.  The  n«M*of 
the  one  is  adentifled  wi^  lileMry  repu* 
tatlon,  flfdeiM^  fenhuu  aadWolbund 
learning ;  the  othen  ceiebwted  u  the 
accomplished  schobr*  the  deHgMbI 
eompaiiiony  the  poKshed  and  giSceM 
orator.  Tiie  friend  aB<f  conespomient 
of  Bdmottd  Bnrite,  eoiiid  not  httt4]ead 
faidiTidaid  of  more thanor^adrf  mia* 
lities;  and  the  name  of  Sir  W.  a  8wMi 
and  the  Right  Hon.  C.  IL  Bashe  sui^tj^ 
mtet  not  oast  unheeded  in  my  mupih^ 
tiTe.  It  liappenedy  when  I  wa»  fat 
Sngiand,  pupil  to  a  barrister  smee  ele^ 
irated  to  the  bench,  that  a  oasey  which 
Imd  been  tried  in  Ireland  helbre  Sir  W. 
Smith,  was  sest  over  to  haVe  English 
advice  as  to  the  grounds  upoxi  wMeh 
a  ndo  for  a  new  triiJ  coukL  be-  moet 
soundly  ^ported.  The  notes  of  the 
trial  and  the  repoit  of  the  learned 
baion's  chatce,  were,  of  eoiirse»  copied 
in  the  case  submitted  te>  my  leaned  pre* 
IMptor.  ^  Tbis^'eaid  heto-me^  «seems 
**  to  be  a  reiy  senflible,and  eeitaii^  aA 
elo^foent  ehai|;e  of  the  ju<b»)  Baroa 
Smithi  I  thfok,  is  his  name ;  l»-he>a  man 
of  any  celebrity?*  My  Irish'  pride 
boiled  and  4>ubbled  t  I  swelled  with 
national  Mgnalion.  MC^^saidl, 
^  you  were  as  wdl  vemed  in  the  liteiw- 
tnre,  at  von  are  In  the  laws  of  your 
eountiTi  yon  might,  with  as  arach  prok 
ptiety,  hate  asked  me>  if  Saunders^ 
Beports  was  a  work  ef  any  falue.** 
The  habits  of  the  Baroti^are  peculiar^, 
his  appearabce  ia  grave  and  vanersfcU, 
but  It  IS  aa  an  evening  star  that,  he 
shines  with  brilHanl  histfe.  When 
onee  fiisrly  seated  on  the  Bench,  he 
seems  pecidiarly  to  eqjoy  the  mldirigiit 
lamp,  and  becomes  the  asove  vigorous 
a9  the  shades  of  night  close  aromM). 
A  case  in  which  I  was  engaged  for  the 
prosecution  was  called  on  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night ;  the  circuit  Attorneys 
ffeneral  already  sketched  was  my  col* 
leagne;  there  was  also  the  regular 
array  of  crown  prosecutors.  At  this 
late  hour  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the 
bar-roont,  to  order  our  attendance,  and 
some  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  re- 
iu?ed  to  obey  the  summons.  My  col- 
league and  I  thought  it  o\a  duty  to 
ob^;  the  case  proceeded,and  at  length 
a  very  technical  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  the  persons  were  truly  indicted 
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far  an  unhssfiil  it  ■ibttigv  Theleam^ 
ed  Baron  agahi-se*t'*tfaE  the  crown 
eeyasel,  wiK>:'agaia  vreftaed  to  attend  ^ 
and  his»  lordsh%»  having)  animadveited 
soaMwhatsaverelv  npooithe  refusd, 
Y  My  Lo^*  said  my-exeelleBt  ooU 
kagocwkh  a waggkhi|fmirity,  «♦  most 
pnS)aUyi]t  may  be  the  opinioa  of  those 
learned  gentlemen,  .tiuit '.  our  paeaent 
iittiag  in  oovt^partakas-of  thenatmw 
el^ annnlawAdMS^bly.'':  ItWas.wkh 
eeipideniUe  4elight  ^^1  received  am 
Intitaefion  t9  dine  with  4isf,k>rdship,and 
nw|uiatiQsiably  m  moseiagreeaMe  even* 
ing  i  never  ««ioytdi'  /dDbe .  Banohwai 
seined  and;  phibs«|)hkBk;   the  Load 


Chief  Juslbe  briiiiuii;jand 
The  900  iaslsnctad,by^the  aoenmciy  of 
his  oritkisn%the4itfaeK.entrttained.wiih 
his^tecinadiM  4UMcdote<  smdr  apaaklin^ 
wit  i  ^wuTd.srtt  pras*  rssitiaitinff 
them^widl  tluirjfinglislM^empeess^  and 
exnltiag^wiUi  all  an^Ispriiman's  ardaar 
hi  the  anperiof  atudoments  of  my  ksn^ 
ed  bests.  >  It  ismcpastod  of  a  ^eiy  emi^ 
aeait  Bnglish.  lawyer,  tfaaijn  the  index 
frf'-oae  oi  InaimMHeroas  ipubUeatioai 
appeared 4heJwnd^.^«Miit  oSmL*?  A 
leanaed  jadgt».ia  ^.eisttaj^  his  ^r  aver 
the  bookt  >wai^  aumiad  ei>ae<ftng  snob  • 
titles  in  the  Wlex^  '^  Anmly,' said  hcL 
.'*  my  Aiepd  Aft.  C^haarmt  oamaiieMxd 
netaphysioal  stndieiw*  «  Ob  tmming  fee 
•the  pafe  inmked  n^e  kidtx,  he  foms4 
^'  LoM  fittenlMMaigh  :had  >a  jrad^  mmd 
H^aeoMuis  the  plaiiitt:*  U  w«s  thife 
gvatlennn  whoy  on  Wi4  beeamob,  oo  a 
motiett  iprthoKii^BeBciiio  Ea^bnd^ 
wtts  poi^ovcr  and  leaitinff  a  qaanti^ 
of  vohmiiooai^  affidavits,  m^  an  air  of 
laxurkMm  deligiAi  *^  Quito  irrelevant « 
JwhoUy  vselevaott*  interrupted  Mr. 
BiDUghaas,  Who-w«s«  opansci  on  the 
opposite  side.'  «•  8oftly,  softly,.  Mr. 
Bioughass,'^  «dd  Lord  Tenterden,  in 
atone  of  grinding  suroasm,  **  You  must 
-Bsake  allowance  for  lit^^ary  taste ;  numy 

rrsons  are  partial  to  affidavit  reatting." 
told  the  story  of  my  introduction 
to  criminal  practice,  which  afforded 
considerable  entertainment  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  **  Indeed,"  said  he,  *•  I  re- 
member myself  having  been  somewhat 
chagrined  by  the  result  of  a  case  in 
which  I  was  emplopred  to  defend  a  man 
who  was  tndictca  for  wilful  murder.  It 
was  on  the  Munster  Circuit,  before  the 
Baron*s  &tber,  Sir  Michael  Smith.  I 
thought  I  had  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
fence in  the  world,  for  I  had  in  court, 
aKve  and  well,  the  man  who  was  al- 
I      2e 
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Icged  to  have  been  murdered.  Wben 
cuked  on  for  the  defence,  I  gave  "  oyei^ 
of  the  man,  and,  with  an  air  of  calm 
complacency  concluded  the  defence. 
The  foreman  of  the  jury  looked  sneer- 
in^lv  at  me :  **  that  counsel,"  said  he, 
thinks  himself  a  wonderful  clerer  fel- 
low;  HI  teach  him  the  difference.  The 
prisoner  stole  a  colt  of  mine,  and  if  he 
produced  the  murdered  man  ^S(;f  times 
over,  I'll  find  the  prisoner  guilty."— 
Despite  of  the  judtfe's  charge,  despite 
of  my  display  of  the  living  body  '*  of 
the  murdered  manT  the  prisoner  was 
finmd  gmlty  of  murdering  a  living  man, 
because  he  stole  a  horse;  as  pure  a 
specimen  of  jury  logic  as  ever  as  pro- 
bably could  be  produced  from  any 
country.  It  was  only  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  interfering  that  the  life  of 
the  prisoner  was  spared."  There  is  one 
circumstance  which  cannot  fell  to  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  has  been  in 
the  society  of  Sir  W.  G.  Smith,  and 
that  is,  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge 
on  every  subject  on  which  he  convenes. 
Go  with  him  into  the  recesses  of  un- 
dent and  modem  classics,  you  will  soon 
find  that  he  will  take  the  lamp  out  of 
your  hand,  and  light  you  onward.  Turn 
to  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  there 
lie  rides  triumphant  foiling  you  with 
bis  acute  analysis,  and  opening  new 
and  rich  veins  of  thought  and  emotion. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  always 
fiiscinate;  he  will  attend  you  in  your 
jrange  through  law  and  literature,  and 
cheer  and  delight  you  on  your  journey ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  be  an  **  auditor 
tantum,*^  you  may  calculate  upon  an 
jigreeable  rq)ast  of  polished  anecdote 
and  didactic  hilari^.  This  circuit 
proved  more  productive  than  the  for- 
mer; but  the  fee  book  for  this  year  is 
truly  mdebted  to  the  reform  bdl  and 
the  registry  sessions  for  its  most  solid 
•ustenanoe.  My  presence  was  demand- 


ed at  sevenl  counties,  to  provide,  as 
for  as  my  humble  talents'  would  allow, 
that  the  constitution  should  not  finally 
be  rooted  out,  by  any  but  bondjlde  raga- 
muffins. One  scene  only,  and  I  have 
done.  In  the  county  of  L.,  I  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  guest  of  a 
distingmshed  female  personage.  The 
two  county  deputies  and  I  sojourned  at 
her  honntable  mansion  for  nearly  a 
week.  I  would  not  intrude  forther  into 
the  privacy  of  domestic  life  than  to  say 
that  we  had  the  society  pf  a  hostess 
endowed  with  mental  energies  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  and  intellectual  cul- 
tivation of  more  than  usual  excellence. 
One  of  the  deputi^  being  an  old  mar- 
ried man,  and  the  other  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor,  I  considered  myself,  as  the 
•*  youth"  of  the  party,  called  upon  to 
dischaige  the  duties  of  gallantnr,  par- 
ticularly as  there  was  a  very  pleasmg, 
animated,  and  artiess  young  lady,  then 
on  a  visit  with  our  hostess,  for  whom  I 
soon  entertained  a  pure  platonic  afiec- 
tion.  My  wife  might  have  been  jealous, 
perhaps,  if  she  had  seen  the  simpering 
softness  of  my  smiles  at  the  dinner 
taUe ;  but  as  I  made  a  foil  and  fair 
confession  of  my  true  condition  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  I  thought  I  was  en- 
titled to  Uke  a  dance  inciters.  My 
old  romancings  were  revived  by  the 
quickening  impulses  of  what  may  be  de- 
signated an  affectionate  regard,  (such  as 
a  lady  entertains  for  a  genUemau  when 
she  pens  a  refusal  to  the  vexata  quedio, 
and  then  tells  him  she  shall  ever  esteem 
him  as  as  a  friend);  and  on  my  leaving 
the  hospitable  rooi,  I  became  poetical  in 
the  extreme,  that  is,  I  intended  to 
become  so,  but  my  muse,  sly  jade, 
travened  m  prox^  and  I  must  only  wait 
to  bring  her  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  for  trial,  and  judgment,  u  con^ 
victed,  next  nuiaber. 
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THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS. 


I  wandered  far  into  the  land  of  dreams  ' 
And  built  me  there  a  pleasant  place  of  rest ; 

Deck*d  with  all  forms  that  jouthfol  fiuicy  deems 
Brightest  and  dearest  to  the  human  breast 


II. 


And  there  for  man^  a  da^  my  spirit  dwelt. 
Wrapt  iu  the  coil  that  idle  fancy  spim, 

'Till  ev  ly  firm  resolve  began  to  melt 
Like  snow  dissolving  in  the  noon-dde  son. 


III. 


As  one  who  wanders  thro*  some  gothSc  pile 
Where  bIazon*d  glass  sheds  an  illasive  gleam ; 

And  massive  arch,  and  fiur-retreating  aisle 
Are  thrown  to  shadowy  disUnoe  in  its  beam  ; 


IV. 


If  Heayen's  pure  light  should  on  the  scene  descend. 
How  qiuckly  would  its  radiance  fade  away ! 

And  where  the  rainbow's  tints  were  wont  to  blend. 
Would  stand  the  pillars,  bare,  and  cold,  and  grey. 


Thus  has  the  fervour  of  mv  fancy  cool'd — 
So  have  my  youthful  visions  lefl  me  now ! 

Thus  has  experience — stem  instructress,  schoolM 
My  wayward  will,  and  bade  my  spirit  bow ! 

VI. 

The  eariy  shadows  of  the  mom  art  fidr. 

While  floats  the  hov'ring  mist  o'er  lake  and  hill. 

And  fiuicy  paints  upon  the  eddying  air 
Her  fairy  landsc^^es — peopled  as  she  wilL 

VII. 

And  sad  it  is  perchance  to  see  their  flight 
From  sober  tmth,  as  moming^s  rays  encrease. 

Yet  who  would  give  the  sun's  own  glorious  light. 
And  nature's  charms,  for  vapours  such  as  these  ? 

vni. 

Thus  has  the  day-star  ris'n  within  my  heart, 

The  day-spring  from  aliove  has  o'er  me  dawn'd  ; 
Dispell'd  my  dreams— caused  many  a  bitter  smart. 
But  diown  the  truth,  and  bid  me  not  despond. 
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RANDOM  POETKJS. 


Corvoe  poetai  et  poetrias  piow, 
Caatara  credas  Pegasehim  melot^ 


Pees. 


We  are  inclmed  to  beliere*  that 
among  the  feelings  and  passions  ia- 
cideuUJ  to  human  nature,  there  is  not 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  form  a 
more  interesting  subject  for  speculative 
inquiry,  than  the  ^treme  solicitude 
whu*h  the  msjority  of  mankind  have, 
in  all  a^es,  evinced  for  posthumous 
fiime.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  a 
poet  or  historian  of  antiquity,  who  has 
not  expressed  hipiself  to  the  same  ef- 
fect as  the  most  intellectual  and  philo- 
sophical of  his  brethren  in  modem  times, 
in  calculating  upon  the  honours  which 
should  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
applause  of  ppsterity  ;  and,  if  we  ^ay 
so  say,  the  aegree  of  post-obit  felicitpr, 
whicm  he  coidd  not  fail  to  enjoy  m 
ihe  justice  so  rendered  to  his  excel- 
lent deserts.  •  We  must  eertaioly  ad- 
vance so  much  in  commendation  of  the 
greater  acumen  and  more  polbbed' 
taste  evinced  by  that  portion  of  crea- 
tion, usually  entitled  posterity,  as  to 
attribute  to  them  the  redeeming  of 
'many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,* 
from  the  waters  of  oblivion,  to  which 
they  had  been  unfeelingly  consigned 
by  the  race»  whose  credit  it  should 
have  been  to  aporedate,  as  it  was  a  dis- 
gprace  to  rcMctytnem ;  as  also  thetrana- 

Elanting  of  many  a  flower  *  bom  to 
lush  unseen,*  from  Ibe  midst  of  raidL, 
old  weeds,  that  envied  and  obscured  its 
beauty,  to  a  more  congenial  soil,  where 
its  loveliness  could  no  more,  be  lost 
None  can  deny  to  *  postertty*  the  merit 
of  having  accomplished  tnese  great 
desiderata  ;  ^hst  nave  not  we  done  In 
this  relation,  to  tbos6  who  went  be- 
fore ?  And  what  may  not  those,  who 
are  vet  to  come,  now  being  (ashioncd 
in  tne  womb  of  time,  effect  for  us? 
Out  upon  tlie  idle  jest  of  the  half- 
witted mountebank,  who  refused  to 
lend  his  aid  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations,  unless  they  gave  him  an 
iH|uiviiIent !   Heaven  knows  they  have 


more  than  repaid  him  since  for  his 
iokes,  by  unrestrained  convulaons  of 
laughter  at  the. mere  mention  of  his 
name.  For  ourselves,  to  prove  with 
what  different  feelings  our  spirits  are 
influenced,  such  is  our  fond  desire— 
our  longing  after  the  immortality  of  li- 
terary renown,  that,  without  meaning 
any  offence  to  you,  gentle  reader,  we 
only  need  capital  to  iuduce  us  to  pub- 
lish a  magaaine  for  posterity  scAely, 
eontent  to  be  cheered  by  its  clamorous 
approval,  wafted  upon  the  wings  of  echo 
to  the  beatified  Editor  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Before  we  leave  this  part  of 
our  article,  however,  it  may  be  pradent 
to  state,  that  we  are  now  writing,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Thucydides,  for 
the  exbting  generation  expressly,  leav- 
ings it  optional  with  futurity  to  reprint 
IB,  without  tear  of  being  entangle  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law  of  copy-rigbt ; 
but  as  yet  we  have  no  subscnbers  for 
the  year  1900. 

It  majr  not  now  be.  amiss  to  state 
the  beamtg  of  our  precediag  observa- 
tions, and  shew  how  they  are  connected 
with  the  present  subject.  It  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  have  lighted  ac- 
cidentally upon  a  mine  of  Iri^  poetry, 
from  which  we  shall  gather  occasion- 
ally a  few  brilliants,  ai|d  submit  to  an 
aatased  pf  blic  some  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  a  more  precious  tnan  oriental 
.  lustre  ;  in  other  words,  we  discovered 
upon,  a  lofty  shelf^  no  matter  where, 
some  dosen  tomes  of  various  sixe  and 
quality,  and  contents  in  all  metres, 
crusted  with  the  most  venerable  dart, 
and  evidently  intended  to  be  concealed 
from  the  cunous,  by  a  curtain  of  cob- 
webs, which  did  infinite  honour  to  the 
skill  and  industry  of  a. tribe  of  Arach- 
nes.  One  glace  convinced  us  that 
thev  never  were  designed  for  the  use 
and  purposes  of  modem  times ;  some 
of  them,  it  is  quite  plain,  were  meant 
to  be  valued  by,  and  others  to  be  im- 
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denUxHl  b^.  ftititte»  and  more  distatit  nical  ipparatuB  as  indispeosable  to  the 
age%  anolyect  whipb«  w^fmnH^  o^mSmt  .anaagjencnt  oC.domcistie'  «M>iionrf  m 
t^y  desecveiUy  4£9pwred.  of.  iioavog  jlbei^'^wkeelof^jaok^and  jwt^aaca- 
acoonpliiajbed  la  the  pr^^eat  iaf^4€iOF»of  Komitiwwot  Hi.  own'OY^atioBS.  Wkjr 
knowledge  and  tai^.  The  &M;tM»  vne  .tboakl  not^a  pfyrt,  if  not  the  wbow 
arefe«UyiU)«4paQO-fe!(L»nd4tOBpeak  .fan^eofihaidaiiDesbemadieatailaUe 

gravely,  we  are  in  the  childishnciflBoof  JorihftfiMrpaaeB  of  female  edoeationf 
otaffe,  with  regard  to  9W.  Htetajry  Is  it  that  woman  ia  deficnnt  fat  oapa- 
capnoes ;  the  intellect  ba^  long  tpnraed  .oity  ?.  .  In  troth  we  know  o£  Instaaees 
the  strong  aliment. b^  which  it.ww  ^wheM^the  poiMl  outiaB  her  master, 
noorisbed  and  iaY]goijU«id  i.  ^akea-  -Why  should  she  be  kept  in  tbedarlD- 
peare  and  Milton  are  akfio^  foi^golten,  .ness.of  iigaoranee  -^oavtlw  bewties  of 
and  the  enervated  .and  effeminated  .olasuo  litosatnre^  waioh  are  still  more 
&ncy  lusariates,  to  satiety  upfoi  the  leasy  of  attsinin^  and.  ooald  not  bat 
hotrsplced  confec^ns,  wh^qh.emtmate  -be  stiidiedjio  good  ptirjposes  nader  the 


.  from  the  pen  of  passioa,.  under  the 
guidance  of  foUy  and  bombast,  and 
in  utter  defiance  of  the  dictaikes  of 
modesty   m  well   as  reason,  '  The 

•  sua  has  gone.  4own  upon  the  poetic 
-art ;  those  who  wielded  ^  sceptre 

over  all  nature  are  no  more ;  and  by 
whom  are  they  succeeded?  The.prim- 
rose  poets  ;  thpse  who  .  can  wrap 
up  their  soida  in  a  rose-bud^-the  de- 
finmers  of  botany*  who  would  appear 
but  to  study  it  tor  the  purpose  of  rack- 
-  ing  it  upon  the  w;heel  of  thei3r  nauseous 
aim   abominable'  rhymes.       Heaven 

•  help  the  fk)wer  that  vriU  jijag^e  in 
couplets  or  triplets;  should  it  escape 
one  Annual>-it  will  probably  be  snared 
in  another,  and  should  it  outwit  them 

.  alii  it  may  still  be  overtaken  by  a  Ma- 
gazine. 

A  considerable  portion  of  that  spo- 
ciea  of  composition  to  which  we  allude 
.we  are  under  compliment  for>  to  fairer 
•hands  and   more  enthusiastic   hearts 


InflMence  of  theimcMsi  wined  and  eacfA* 
site  tasteP  -  Let  any  take  but «  hasty 
,glaaee  at  the  honodm  names'  upon  the 
.scroll  of  authorship,  and  althotwh  he 
-may  find,  tiie  pooportion  (if  female 
writers  to  be  bat  small,'  he  cannot  lor  a 
moment  with  justice  believe  that  they 
.-do  not  sust£un  with  tpMt  and  talent 
^e  part  which  genins  has  induced  them 
.to  enact  npon  upouithe  literary  stage. 
Of  the  various  departments  of  corn^ 
ipositioii  w«  should  tie  inCtined  lo  point 
out  the  poetical  as  jpeculnu^  adapted 
for  the  iopression  or  feminine  feemigs 
^f  oQurse  .^hen  that  fi^eliag  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  correction  of  ita  exnbe* 
Vance  or  excessive  euthusiasm  by  the 
standards  of  a  well-informed  ndnd,  and 
^  well-^regulated  judgment    Farther, 
is  not  woman  the  absolute  essence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  poetry  that  has  been 
written  sinc^  the  creation  f  "Why  then 
may  she  not  look  into  the  mirror  of  her 
-own  heart  and  become  the  medium  of 


than  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.    Woman  its  dictates ;  we  do  not  expect,  nor  ia 


IS  in  the  field.  Would  she  were  so 
armed,  as  to  defend  bet  rights.  We 
ma^  be  wrong,  bat  it  is  an  impression 
whiclt  we  have  long  entertained,  that 
there  is  no  foundation,  whatever  iori  the 
presuBKd  inferiority  of  tbfi  femiJe  ii^ 
teH^t.  The  stuff  which  we  are  aware 
our  opponents  would  adduee  in  their 


sooth  do  we  denre  that  she  should  go 
so  far  back  as  to  retaliate  upon  our  sex 
for  OUT  odes*  and  sonnets  'To  Caroline,' 
'  To  Maria,'  and  so  on,  by  indicting 
yecsicles  •  To  Henrv,*  •  Charles'  or 
even  *  Antony  Poplar'  who,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, is  qmte  vain  enough ;  no—but  if 
ppetrv  be  '  nature  harmonised'  we  as- 


tuppoit  about  *  weaker  vessels,'  and  sert  that  the  sulject  could  not  find  an 
so  forth,  we:  could ,  answer  at  once  apter  minstrel— one  who  .could  clothe 
by  insisting  it  Was  not  ^  moral  more.adequately,  in  the  expresdve  Ian- 
weakness  which,  the.  eipr^ion  was  guage  of  the  soul's  emotions,  the  ftdr 
intended    to  convey ;  that  the  gtea-  scenes  with  whose  beauty  aiid  inartifi- 


ter  delicacy  of  her  frame  and  the 
-i^iant  feofhiess  of  her  feelings  should 
incline  her  to  depend  on  man  for  her 
support  we  do  not  mean,. to  deny,  but 
to  assert  that  she  is  inferior  in. soul,  or 
its  ooalities,  is  taking  a  good  step  to- 
wards the  Mahometanism  that  would 
deprive  them  of  any.  soul  at  all,  .aud 
convert  them  into  a  species  of  mccha^ 


-dal  loveliness  the  senses  are  wont  to 
•impressed,  than  woman.  With  what 
peculiar  and  yet  forcible  imagery  has 
,ofie  whom  it  now  were  idletocoa^ 
•mend,  pourtrayed.  in  one  of  his  most 
-fiivourite  pictures^  the  out^ieaming  of 
female  intellect  in  the  words^*^ .  - 

'       "The  Aitnd,  the  muiicbreatlilitg  from  her 
face-" 
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Let  Oft,  in  corroboratioii  of  what  we 
have  advanced,  present  the  reader  irith 
an  extract  or  two  from  one  of  the  most 
admirable  and  coudusive  essays  that 
ever  was  composed— of  whose  author, 
as  well  as  of  tne  poet  alloded  to  above, 
we  may  assert,  "melius  esse  silere 
quampaium  <ficere  :"— 

"  The  most  strildng  illustration  of 
this  (bis  preceding  argument),  tliat  can 
be  produced,  is  the  complicated  assem- 
Ua^  of  charms,  physiod  and  moral, 
whioh  enter  into  the  composition  of 
female  beauty.  What  philosopher  can 
presume  to  uialyse  the  different  ingre- 
dients, or  to  assign  to  matter  and  to 
mmd  their  respective  shares  in  exciting 
the  emotion  which  he  feels  ?  I  bdieve, 
for  my  own  part,  that  the  effect  depends 
chiefy  on  the  mind  ;  and  that  the  love- 
liest features,  if  divested  of  that  ex- 
pression, would  be  beheld  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  no  one  thus  philosophises 
when  the  object  is  before  him,  or  dreams 
of  any  source  of  his  pleasure  but  that 
which*  fixes  his  gaze." 

With  what  lulmirable  precision  and 
delicacy  are  its  undefinable  elements 
touchea  on  in  the  following  verses ! — 
*t  Rica  ne  manqne  a  Venus,  ni  las  lys,  ni  les 


Vlhmelamga  ejryMMdesplosalmablMclMMes; 
NI ««  ckame  secrvt  dont  I'oBil  est  eDcbanU. 
yi  Ift  gnee  plos  belle  eocore  que  la  beaoU." 

In  Homer^s  description  of  Juno,  when 
attiring  herself  to  oeceive  Jupiter,  by 
tnring  **  the  oldf  yet  still  iuccesiful,€Atat 
iff  love,**  it  18  remarkable  that  the  poet 
leaves  to  her  own  fancy  the  whole  task 
of  adorning  and  heightening  her  per- 
sonal attractions  ;  But  when  she  re- 
quests Venus  to  grant  her 

**  Tkose  o(mfii*rliHr  dMniis, 
That  power  wUeh  mortals   and   1 


The  gifts  which  she  receives  are,  all 
of  them,  significant  of  mental  qualities 

abne  : 

•^  The  gentle  row,  tke  cay  desire, 
TiM  Mod  deeiAt.  the  stUI  reTiTlng  fire ; 
PersoaslTe  speech,  and  more  persaasire  sLrhs, 
SUenee  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. '^ 

And  again — 

**  Her  pore  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheek,  and  so  dLttlnetlj  wroogfat, 
iW  one  might  alniost  say.  Am- 6od^  ao««4t*» 

We  trust  that  the  passages  we  have 
thus  selected,  shall  promote,  considera- 
bly, if  not  altogether,  the  validity  of 
our  original  proposition.  Beauty  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  ^  jus  proprium,*^  the 
characterisoc  of  womankind  ;  and  if  it 
consist,  as  we  devoutly  believe,  in  ex- 
presnon,  that  b,  the  vmble  reflection  of 


the  InteDectiii!  qualities,  it  is  afanoii 
needless  to  pat  in  words  the  oondusioii 
that  the  iacultiet  of  woman  are  emi- 
nently mental }  imd*  therefore,  capable 
of  beniff  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree 
at  wiiidi  human  perfiection  can  aspire 
to  arrive. 

But,  to  show  the  necessity  of  snoh 
improvement,  now  that  its  possibility 
has,  we  trust,  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  deli- 
berate, for  a  litde,  upon  what  lias  been 
accomplished  in  the  poetical  depart- 
ments, of  late  years*  by  the  '^genua 
fismineum  ;**  and  we  do  not  think  that 
we  shall  go  very  far  astray  in  asserting, 
that  very  little  has  been  done  well,  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  superiidal 
has  almost  invariably  been  substituted 
for  a  solid  education  ;  that,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  qualities  which,  from  earlNr 
training,  roiffht  have  been  invieorated, 
and  matured  in  the  open  airs  of  heaven, 
have  been  fostered,  like  short-lived 
exotics,  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  a 
hot-bed.  What  other  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  style  of  composition 
adopted  by  the  **poetriflB  picsB**  of 
moaem  times,  distinguished  as  they  are 
for  luxuriancy  of  language  indeed  ; 
which,  however,  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  barenness  of  thought  The  field 
of  literature  is  swampea  at  least,  rS  not 
fertilized,  by  the  outpourings  of  tiie  ridi 
ooze  of  petticoat  poetics,  through  the 
mouths  of  the  annuals  and  periodical 
press  ;  and,  to  be  more  '  metaphorous* 
still,  there  is  actually  no  attempting  to 
count  the  small  clustered  lights  whose 
united  splendour  now  forms  the  milky, 
or,  rather,  the  milk-and-watery,  way  m 
the  poetical  hemisphere.  There  is  no 
curbing  the  ladies*  Pcvasus.  One  would 
think  that  the  cdestialNine  had  opened 
a  nunnery  on  Parnassus,  and  that  all 
the  race  of  women  were  fulfilling 
therein  the  exercises  of  their  noviciate 
still,  for  the  instances  of  those  who 
have  become  of  the  sisterhood  we  do 
believe  are  very  rare  9S  yet ;  rare  as 
they  are,  however,  Mrs.  Hemans  is  one 
of  them,  who  stands  at  present,  in  our 
judp^ent,  and  we  are,  by  no  means, 
indifferent  judges,  having  ourselves,  ere 
now,  **  chewed  the  laurd,"  in  the  same 
relation  to  all  her  compeers,  and  to  all 
poetesses  who  have  gone  before,  and 
we  should  not  be  suipnsed  if  we  might 
add,  to  all  who  shall  come  after,  that 
Shakespeare  bears  to  Mr.  Shiel,  Milton 
to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  or  Lord 
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liord  ByAm  to  Wm  Hamuk  U»m 
Booike. 

••And  who*  ptay,  is  JiQss  H,  M. 
Bourke  T*  saith  the  reader. 

**  I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  teB^* 
replies  the  writer. 

**  I  should  like  to  know  something  of 
her,"  says  the  reader. 

"  You  shall  eigoy  the  sam9  degree 
of  acquaintance  which  we  hare  been 
honoured  with  onrsehresy"  rgoins  the 
writer. 

*•  How  soon,  pray,  Mr.  Writer?" 

•*  Very  shortly,  gentle  reader.** 

We  should  hare  been  most  happy, 
really,  so  sincere  is  our  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Heman*8  poetry,  if  circumstances 
had  put  it  in  our  power,  for  we  lacked 
not  the  inclination,  to  pay  her  what  we 
ahall  call  a  yirgin  compliment;  that  ours 
might  have  been  the  first  beam  of  po- 
pu&r  sunshine  to  light  upon  the  open- 
ing blossom  of  her  hopes,  or,  to  speak 
in  plain  pariance,  that  we  might  nave 
been  enabled  to  say  the  first  fine  thing 
that  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  her 
first  fine  poem ;  but  we  must  only  be 
content  to  walk  in  this,  as  in  all  else, 
in  the  luminous  track  of  our  dearly  be- 
loved Christc^her  North  ;  and  when 
his  enthusiasm  is  exdted,  bb  gallantry 
awakened,  his  feelings  taken  captive 
by  the  melody  of  a  woman's  lute,  and 
the  doqunece  of  his  praise  allowed  to 
flow  fi^y  from  the  fountain  of  his 
nuinly  and  honest  heart,  we  Antony 
Poplar,  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  catch 
the  **  cadentia  verba*  of  such  a  master, 
and  murmur  a  heart-felt  "  ditto"  to  hb 
noble  and  well-won  eulogies.  Of  the 
birth,  parentage,  or  education  of  Miss 
Hannah  Maria  Bourke— to  whom  we 
are  bound  to  give  precedence  in  the 
following  random  observations  upon 
the  **  Western  Lights,"  for  many  re^ 
sons  besides  common  politeness ;  prin- 
cipally because  we  have  been  treating, 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  article, 
upon  the  necessary  (Qualifications  of  a 
Kmale  writer— we  are  left  in  the  dark, 
and  consequently  can  only  proceed  upon 
surmise.  Of  her  countiy  she  makes 
no  more  mention  than  **  the  bliml 
old  man  of  Scio*s  rocky  isle"  has  made 
of  his  in  the  co«se  of  two  tolerably 
long  poems ;  however.  Miss  Bourke's 
.**  I&mannt**  supplies  us  with  internal 
evidence  soflBcient  to  identify  her  as  a 
▼otary  of  the  Irish  muse,  aiul  a  native 
of  that  enchanting  region,  KiDamey, 
whose  memory  shall   survive  in  the 


seven  cantos  of  ^  O'DoAowhue^"  long 
after  its  mountains  shall  nave  been 
thrown  into  the  lakes  to  make  a  good 
level  for  a  rail-road.  Miss  B.  is,  un- 
doubtedly to  be  comprehended  in  that 
numerous  class  of  authors  of  which  we 
made  honourable  mention  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  she  was  discovered,  and 
the  various  devices  she  had  adopted  to 
avoid  detection,  plainly  showed  that 
she  never  intended  to  let  the  **  Prince 
of  Killamey"  loose  upon  the  nineteenth 
century;  other  circumstances  lead  us 
to  believe  that  she  would  have  preferred 
to  appear  when  the  greater  number 
of  the  poets  who,  unfortunately,  are 
still  fresh  in  our  recollections,  had  been 
utterly  fonotten,  and  particularly  Sir 
W.  Scott,for  reasons  which  may  appear 
heareafler.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  considered  ungenerous  in  us 
to  have  brought  forward,  so  palpably 
against  her  inclination,  this  fair,  no 
doubt,  and  modest  minstrel,  blooming, 
like  a  night-blowing  Cereus,  in  the 
dark ;  but  really  we  are  both  iealous 
and  envious,  and  should  be  much  move 
inclined  to  treat  ourselves  to  a  delicacy 
now,  than  attempt  to  feast,  like  the 
^est  of  the  Barmecide,  upon  the  mere 
idea  of  what  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
third  generation  to  come.  Besides, 
what  we  have  already  stated  cannot 
but  prevent  all  cavil  and  captiousness 
on  tne  part  of  the  hyper-critical  and 
fiutidious,  convinced,  as  they  must  be, 
that  **  0*Donou^hue"  is  a  botme  boucke 
of  which  these  literary  canniiuds  never 
dreamed ;  therefore  they  must  be  thank- 
ful wherein  they  are  pleased,  and  upon 
what  they  cannot  comprehend,  for  **  the 
mystery  of  obscurity  by  no  means  in- 
fers the  severity  of  obloquy,"  they  are 
bound  to  make  no  comment 

How  true  is  it  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  And  if  this  may 
be  afiKrmed  vrith  certainty  of  every 
thing,  of  course  poetry  is  included, 
which  we  have  been  led  to  believe  from 
ourpast  experience,  may  befiuriy  con- 
sidered as  something.  Miss  ISEourke, 
for  instance,  bears  a  marvellous  re- 
semblance to  Sir  Waher  Scott ;  bat  it 
also  appears  that  the  latter  was  inddit- 
ed  in  some  de^ee  to  tiie  author  of 
Christabel,  which  said  author  was 
doubtiess  under  some  slight  compli- 
ment to  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known. Byron  was  not  altogether 
original,  even  in  his  hypochondriacs : 
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Mfibb,  dto,  tub  msAe  pretty  ooss^ 
derabke  use  of  some  of  his  predciieaBOrg. 
Now,  ttndtf  fOoh  circumstances,  when 
the  Lady  oi  the  Lake  opens  with        t 

«*  llarp.pf  tb«  Novtk  ttet  mouldering  lo«g 

hath  nonff 
On  the  witob-efan  that  Bhadee  Saint  Flllan's 

spring.  ** 

Attd  O'Donoughue,  the  Prince  ^  of 
Killarnejy  bursts  into  full  leaf  with 

*•  Harp  of  the  Wwt  fli»t  long  hart  silent 

Uln 
In  the  dark  ntlaa  of  Thra*8  once  gar  haU*** 

Allowing  for  Pegasns  changing  the 
trot  in  the  last  line  of 'Miss  B's.  invo- 
cation, while  he  continves  in  the  same 
<)met  jog  through  Sir  W.  S.*s  ;  we  must 
aoknowMge,  that  there  ^nsts  a  par- 
donaMe  species  of  rimilarity,  and  only 
what  Biglit  he  eocpeoted  from  the  en- 
thttriasm  of  admiratian  which  n^ght 
induoeonrmrtist  to  ideAtiff,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  copy  with  the  modeL 
We  fastber  have  a  ver^  chstinct  re- 
^mMbrattce.of  a  most  judicious  and 
remarkable  note  occurring  somewhere 
in  the  eouise  of  an  unsuccessful  poem, 
which  Iraa  intended  to  obtain  a  Vioet- 
Cbaneellor's  prise,  an  oUect,  however^ 
in  which  the  writer  did  not  privaii, 
and,  *  fired  that  the  house  re>ected 
him,  he  swore  s'death  heM  print  it^  and 
•hane  the  Ibols ;"  aeoordSngly  to  press, 
it  went,,  and  from  thence  to  the  shelf, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
profitable hundred  or  twrs  which  oit 
sent  out  upon  the  world,  branded  with 
t'le  authors  compliment?,  the  grard 
body  of  the  first  edition  awaits,  with 
the  most  ai^;elic  placidity  the  awsa>d  of 
.posterity. 

But  to  return  to  the  note,  to  which  we 
alluded :  the  poet  makes  a  tolerably 
fair  inroad  upoti  Campbdrs  Lochiel ; 
however,  he  iuiknowledges  the  fact, 
and  though  he  does  not  actually  pei^ 
ntt  Campbell  to  make  reprisals,  aO- 
eordixig  to  the  system  of  the  **  lex  t«- 
lionisy^yet  he  has  the  obsequiouBness 
to  hope,  that  the  phigiarism  wiil  be 
pardoned,  the  stolen  strangers  having 
seeaied  so  pecttkarfy  apt  for  ike  oooa- 
$knL  We  confess,  we  cheerfully  fbrgive 
the  spoliators  of  the  spawn  of  all  such 
*  minnows' as  Campbell,  Moore,  drc  ; 
but  what  if  this  prmdf^  were  to  em- 
brace a  wider  range  f  Suppose,  gentle 
reader,  that  we,  Antoi^  Pophtr  and 
Co^  were  to  take  lodgings  for  the  sea- 


acm  in  the  Acropolis^  or  k^l  for  an 
hour  or  so  on  the  Bridge  of  sighs* 
oiight  Mr.  Murray,  oa:  oii^t'  he  not^ 
to  take  umbrage  at  our  publishing 
'*  Childe'Poplar»^a  Homaunt^'  If  we  in- 
serted a  note  to  the  effect^  that  we  hoped 
bis  mdulgenee  fclr'  Ireprindi^  Childe 
Harold  as  an  original  of  ovr  own,  hav*^ 
ing  found  Lord  B.'s  sentiments  'so 
peculiarly  apt' for  the  occasion?'  At 
all  events,  we  hav«  said  enough  to 
vindicate  Miss  B.  even  though  she  di^ 
vided  her  cantos  into  The  Chase^  The 
Prophecy,  The'  Combat,  The  Fe^t, 
&Cf  which  Sir  W.  S.  had  done  before 
her.  We  shall  present  the  reader  with 
a  few  random  specimens  of  *  O'Do- 
nohue  ;*  the  strle  and  Imaginative 
poweft  of  the  fair  writer  being  evii 
dently  many  degrees  above  the  medi^ 
-oerity  of  our  modenii  bards,  while  her 
-somewhat-  novel,  though  certainly  not 
altogether,  so  far  as  the  rhyme  goes^ 
inemcient  adaptation  of  unusual  senses 
to  thetritest  of  terms,  deserves  credit 
lor  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise  how- 
ever marked  by  deficiency  in  pru- 
dence. For  example,  a  Mangerton 
morning  ^-<- 

'««  WhHe  joToiis  over  WD  and  dale. 
Rung  load  the  merry  matin  peal 
Of  eyery  featfier'd  warbler  bJigki, 
Flottenng  in  the  golden  light 
#  •    .      •  •  # 

Like  to  that  gentle  lollahy 

Offtytphidsintbelraioon.Utbo«ren.    . 
Which  comes  like  hearen's  melody. 

At  even  tide  thro*  lummer  bowera.*' 

Them  is  enough  in  the  four  lines  last 
quoted  to  constitute  Miss  H.  M.  B.  the 
L,  £,  L.  of  Killamey— we  have  the  hil- 
aby,  the  sytphids,  moonlight^  bowers, 
b^ven^  melody,  even-tide  and  summer 
flowers,  which  are  appoint^  the  ^  sweet 
organ  pipes"  for  the  melody  above. 
-Now  what  would  any  carver  and  gilder 
of  conmiott  places  ask  farther  than  the 
foregoing,  to  stock  the  baby  house  <^ 
his  brain  with  ? 

Heroes  and  heroines,  ghosts,  de- 
vils, battle,  and  morder,  ninth  an 
episode,  consisting  of  the  usual  in- 
gredients, love^  despair,  madness,  and 
suicide  In  a  dungeon,  are  not  more 
suitable  in  their  subject  and  detail  for 
the  composftfon  of  'a  male'  ^pic,  than 
are  nature  and  her  loveliness,  tne  almost 
peculiar  topics  of  femtde  Wcrical  dis- 
cttSBlon^-*snd  this  h  but  as  H  ^ould  be. 
Woman  with  the  taste  and*  delicacy  6f 
the  b«e,  probes  tnid  (NEtracts  the  rare!*t 
sweats  from  the*  lowliest  blossoms  b^ 
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fore  which  thai  donkey  biped,  man* 
would  prefer  to  cranch  a  thistletop. 
Pray  reader,  IT  yoa  are  awake,  read 
Miss  B.  upon  the  site  of  Dunlo  Cas- 
tle. 

•*  RouBdHflawOTSofeTOTyUooB 
Wasted  on  the  air  their  tweet  porf  ume  i 
And  Cjfpnu  treee  their  amber  wept, 
0*er  beds  of  roae  and  eieek 
And  there  the  Aop  and  eglantine 
Crept  round  the  ilex,  ash  and  pine. 
While  honeysoclde  peeped  between 
Hie  branches  of  eadi  haul  screenl 
The  Fawn  and  lamblcin  sported  there-. 
The  stately  swan  8aU*d  on  the  mere. 
And  goldflndu  Hnnet,  lark,  and  dore. 
Sang  end  coo*d  in  every  grore  I 

Hiere  is  a  tableau  that  would  make 
Pto  blush  for  his  Arcactia!  Dunlo  is 
a  complete  Irish  paradise,  with,  as  the 
Exeter  showmen  say  "all  kinds  of 
faantmals,  including  hanimal  birds  and 
hanimal  fish,'*^e  prodigal  flowers  wast- 
ing their  superabundant  perfume !  the 
cyprusf  like  the  *"  sorrowing  sea-bird" 
in  LfaUa  Rookh,  weepii^  amber  I  the 
hop,  not  jumping  vu^arly,  but  creeping 
round  the  ilezT  and  the  tHy  honey- 
suckle takhig  a  peep  through  the  fil- 
berts, ^ust  to  show  what  fine  clover  the 
lambknis  were  in  :  lastly,  the  ayiary  in 
every  grove,  for,  doubtless,  there  were 
a  dozen  I  Realfjr  AGss  B.  we  are  nei- 
Iher  more  norlessthauT^rised  already; 
we  recline  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  beech,  and  imporisatrise  in 
honour  of  the  woodland  muse,  with  the 
rude  minstrelsy  of  our  oaten  pipe ;  all 
your  fair  sketch  of  rural  scenery  re- 
quired was  a  brindled  cow,  or  a  fat  ox, 
and  we  should  have  been  bucolic  for 
ever.  If  you  can,  put  a  boU  in  your 
second  edition,  they  eo  admirably  in  a 
line  with  four  feet,  periiaps  because  they 
are  quadrupeds  themselves.  But  gently. 
Miss  B.,  what  is  this? 

"  Short  did  the  heaut«ou8  vision  las^-. 
For  suddon  blew  no  hcHdlonc-  blast, 
And  swept  beneath  the  dark  blue  mero 
The  little  boat  and  mniden  fair- 
He  heard  the  plash  !  and  piercing  cry 
Of  one  in  death's  last  affony  ; 
It  died  away  aa  chsed  the  tcnffe. 
And  Alt  was  silent  as  the  grave  j 
The  lakey  the  sky,  was  bright,  serene, 
Nor  vestig-eof  the  wreck  wbji  seen. 
Save  that  a  little  whito  punnier 
Fiird  with  flowers*  floated  near  ; 
Soon  plung'd  the  Ostman  in  the  tide, 
D«dhin^  with  sinewy  amis  aside 
The  water g  false— quick  did  exhume  f 
The  Uivulv  KhiniJu  from  ^h<>  t'lfnh. 

We  remember,  in  the  earlier  sts^  of 
our  academic  discipline,  haying  met 
with  a  captious  eiaminer  in  tbe^neid, 
who  certainly  ceasuved  most  unwar- 
rantably an  exertion  on  our  part  of  the 
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proprmm  patriot — the  privilege  of 
ull-maldng— upon  our  translating 
**  Tiros  mecHis  exponit  in  undis,"  '<  lancU 
the  heroes  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.** 
Now,  Miss  B.  we  should  think  a  pretty 
fair  authority  for  such  a  figure  of  speech, 
if,  as  no  doubt  she  did,  uie  meant  that 
the  Ostman  really  exhumed^\im^  from 
the  **  cloied  waver  and  we  conclude  that 
Miss  B.  owes  us  as  eood  a  bull  in  her 
next  •'Pastoral,*  which,  however,  we  do 
not  hope  to  be  paid  either  by  a  draft 
upon  J.  K.  L.  or  the  Pope. 

A  Uttle  learning  is  a  dangerous  thin^, 
and,  in  truth,  among  the  many  exempli- 
fications of  this  maxim,  which  the 
**  Prince  of  Killamejr"  affords,  we  can- 
not select  a  more  appropriate  than  the 
subjoined. 

'^  Tk«iiioiuutlib1«wablMttoraide 
The  frail  skiff  to  the  island  tMe  1 
And  saw  with  pleasure,  flatter  Hglit, 
Hm  pendant  or  the  Dinilo  kniffa^ 
Waring  Ufce  Sappho's /rAHMVeybrfr, 
0*er  the  clear  surface  of  the  mere." 

We  have  consulted  our  memories, 
which,  however,  are  certainly  none  of 
the  belt,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
had  recourse  to  a  few  authorities  which 
are  vciy  far  from  the  worst,  and  yet 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
grounds  for  furnishing  Sappho  with  a 
pair  of  wings.  No  doubt  Miss  B.  was 
acquainted  with  the  classical  legend 
about  **  dying  swans,"  and  we  will  not 
assert  that  she  was  not  familiar  with 
Horace's  effotistical  metamorphosis, 
**  mutor  in  alitem,"  probably,  therefore, 
she  may  imagine  she  could  not  do  better 
than  ^  feather*  the  Lesbian  maid  also. 
We  are  left  to  our  own  conjectures, 
however,  what  genus  the  ^  Tenth  Muse" 
belonged  to,  whether  a  halcyon  or  a 
cormorant,  or  whether,  as  she  assuredly 
has  been  ranked  by  Miss  B.  in  the 
class  of  <*  aquatics"  she  might  not  at 
once,  from  the  nature  of  her  last  exploit 
at  Leucate,  be  concluded  a  fair  speci- 
men of  a  "  Jenny  Diver." 

There  is  a  further  curious  piece  of 
information  in  the  following  lines,  if 
they  are  correct  in  what  they  state. 

*<  And  now  upon  the  dark  bhie  tide, 
A  naoff  6&wA;  weeXr  was  seen  to  ^AMto, 
Like  M  upon  the  Ganges*  stream. 
At  sonset/itf  theM&M-detiM." 

Really  it  is  a  pitv  that  the  knowledge 
of  Geography  and  Astronomy  in  the 
for^goiuff  extract  should  be  so  sadly 
obscured  by  thcr— we  think — ^untenable 
simile  in  the  comparison  of  a  "  solar 
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beam**  performing  a  farewell  pirouette 
ou  the  Ganges,  to  the  sober  gliding  of 
a  "  black  speck"  on  the  *'  Mucruss 
mere." 

Among  the  various  perilous  and  too 
often  fatal  occupations  which  we  have 
both  heard  and  read  of  the  Alpine 
hunters  being  engaged  in,  we  were 
never  apprised  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  their  lighter  pursuits  until  this 
moment ;  but  so  it  iis,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes,  of  entomological  memory,  has 
man/  a  rival  of  his  tame  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mont  Blanc  who,  we 
trust,  may  obtiun  a  like  immortality  in 
the  cantos  of  "  O'Donoughue,"  to  that 
which  was  generously  conferred  on  Sir 
Joseph  in  the  lyrics  of  Peter  Pindar. 


"  O'Donogliue  stood  upon  the  prow. 
His  dark  plunuige  wavlnif  o      * " 
80  stand*  on  lofty  pinnacle 


wavintf  over  bis  brow. 


Over.hanginf  ehasm,  deep,  and  dell. 
The  Alpine  banter  holding  there 
His  lincly  woren  silken  sn»re. 
To  datch  the  gaudy  butterfly. 
Fluttering  in  the  iummerikyl 


We  close  our  extracts  from  this  very 
enterUuning  poem,  by  a  specimen  of 
the  fair  Miss  B/s  descriptive  powers, 
which  are  graphic  in  the  extreme.  A 
6erf  of  0*Donoughue*8  is  furnishing  a 
likeness  of  his  sovereign  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  Ostman  whom  we  have 
mentioned  already. 

**  Tboa  koowest  omx  prince  has  no  compeer. 

As  hero  tx^d  he  stands  pr«mtffr, 

Thi*  first  ia  war,  the  last  in  peace. 

Of  giant  fntme  and  cherub  face— 

Compared  to  his,  the  falcon's  ere 

Is  not  more  sharp,  for  bird  or^. 

That  ever  soar'd  alolt  on  wing. 

By  arrow  shot  he  down  will  bring. 

Nor  is  his  hand  inferior  to 

HiBgttKzU  eye  of  brightest  blue.*' 

So  much  for  0*Donoghue*8  **  per- 
sonel.**  We  cannot,  however,  give  the 
palm  to  Miss  B.  in  this  department  in 
preference  to  the  minstrel  of  •*  Monck- 
ton  Castle.*  Let  the  reader  observe 
the  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

•*  Kaithle«8e  to  stablish  her  rights.  I  ween, 

Lired  to  this  castle  yoang  Cherubine, 

Her  checks,  where  dimpTee  made  beanteoAs 

breach. 
Daintily  dawned,  and  the  down  on  eadi 
Was  soft  as  fur  of  unflngered  peach ; 
Her  glances  shot  out  a  dewy  flame. 
And  the  sky  Is  blue,  and  her  eyes  were  the 

samel** 
•  #  *  *  * 

Yet  her  farored  warden  could  he  but  sing. 
He  not  nnlisteniMl  would  touch  tlie  string, 
Tbo*  he  was  a  man  of  uucfalselled  face. 
From  eye  to  eye  too  petty  a  spaee, 
A  Jester  withouten  one  attic  Joke— 
And  the  greatest  liar  that  ever  spoke  I** 

In  our  humble  opinion  the  •*  Minstrel" 


carries  the  day.    He  sketches  the  qua- 
lities, mental  and  personal,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  leaving  no  deficiency 
for  the  indolent  imagination  to  form  its 
still  more  idle  conjectures  about.     But 
time  and  space,  wbich,  so  finr  from  an- 
nihilating, we  have  not  the  power  even 
to  controul,  uige  us  towards  a  close, 
yet  before  we  conclude  our  remarks 
upon  '*  0*Donoughue,"  which  abounds 
with  peculiarities  similar  to  those  al- 
ready quoted,   besides  occasional  de- 
fiances of  the  ordinary  and  unpoetical 
rules  of  g^rammar,  we  would,  with  all 
deference,  surest  to  Miss  B.,  as  to  all 
the    fair  worhippers  of  the   **  Vocal 
Nine,"  the  propriety  of  such  serious 
study  as  would  embrace  a  very  extended 
course  of  polite  literature,  as  also  some 
share  of  the  graver  departments  of 
knowledge.     T%e  present  age  is  too 
refined  not  to  turn  with  disgust  from 
conceptions,  no  matter  how  original,  or 
the  traits  of  natural  genius,  it  matters 
not  how  bright,  if  clothed  in  the  gro^ 
veiling  and  unsuitable  language  which 
only  Ignorance  can  supply,  and  which 
the  self-conceit  of  too  many  vain-glo- 
rious authors  will  never  permit  them  to 
make  the  effort  to  amend.    What  be- 
comes of  the  hero  with  the  '*  gazzle 
eye,**  and  the  heroines  of  the  poem 
whose  names  we  need  not  enumerate, 
of  the  ghosts,  fairies,  and  banshees,  of 
which  there  is  a  plentiful  sprinkling? 
and  what  will  become  of  the  seven 
cantos  which  bear  a  slight  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  their 
names,  and  none  whatever  in  their  con- 
tents, once  that  we  have  consigned  them 
to  the  shelf  from  whence  they  came — 
upon  all  these  issues  we  shall  allow  the 
reader's  fancy  the  most  unlimited  scope 
of  divination,  firom  the  lowest  degree  of 
probability  to  the  very  apex  of  the  most 
unqualified  assurance.     The  next  on 
our  list  is  rather  a  strange  composition, 
and  cannot  be  passed  without  a  brief 
notice,  for  two  reasons — the  first,  that 
we  enjoyed  a  very  exquisite  description 
of  the  author's  indignation  at  his  pub- 
lishers, because  they  presumed  to  bring 
out  *;  The  Mountain  Spirit**  on  a  wet 
dav\  to  which  he  attributed  the  damp- 
emng  of  the  public  ardour  and  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  first  edi- 
tion remaining,  to  a  coppr,  *<in  statu 
quo."     He  must  be  an  original,  if  this 
were  the  sole  proof  he  eould  adduce  of 
bis  utter  singularity,  and  therefore  de- 
serves a  remark  en  pauatU^  as  upon  the 
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9ther  ground,  that  we  never  met  with  a 
more  marvellous  metre  than  that  of  the 
^  Mountain  Spirit"    For  instance, 

How  beauty  Hie* 
"Where  sable  care 
Comes  ou  raven  wing ; 
Aad  armed  Time, 
(DestractiTe  Ood), 
Follows  dose  bebliHU 
The  ship  of  life. 
For  eTer  toss'd 
On  a  ftarless.sea ; 
The  salty  wave. 
Beneath  whose  lash. 
Is  beard  the  bobUing  groan  I 
«  «  «  « 

Now  in  the  West, 
The  radiant  sun 
To  his  Ood  declines  ; 
O'er  shiTfr'd  altars, 
Fall<hi  domes. 
The  raby  beam 
Its  working  glare 
WihDy  smites  I 

And  80  on,  for  whole  pages,  trips  the 
•*  Spirit"  But  we  have  had  enough  of 
It  and  shall  turn  with  pleasure  to  a 
very  interestinff  and  unpretending 
morceauj  from  the  pen  of  a  leverend 
author  of  great  literary  eminence.  How 
admirably  he  developes  his  immediate 
inspiration  from  the  geuius  of  face* 
tiousness  must  strike  the  reader  at 
once  on  perusal  of  the  ensuing  lines. 
They  savour  a  little  of  the  **  Lakisf* 
school,  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  oast  a 
stsdn  upon  the  divine  ^ri>  of  simplicity 
upon  which  we  should  say  a  goo4  desd 
had  we  not  been  anticipated  bv  what 
old  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  call  more 
**  able  pens." 

on   MT  BBINO  BZFU8BD  TRB  LOAN  OP  AV 
UMBBBLLA,  BV  A  CBBTAIN  LADY. 

When  rain  smartly  fell, 
I  ask'd  an  nmbrell 
From  kind  Mrs.  Doe, 
"Who  cried  out,  "  No,  no, 
I'U  not  let  yon  take  it. 
As  no  doubt  yon'd  break  it 
Go,  child,  layitbr. 
The  wind  is  so  high 
It  surely  would  tear  it. 
And  who  wonld  repair  it  P 
I  don't  care  a  pin. 
If  your'e  wet  to  tne  skin, 
1*11  not  lose  a  penny. 
By  yon  or  by  any." 
Tnus,  void  of  all  shame. 
Spoke  out  the  fine  dame ; 
T^en  home  I  must  paee. 
The  rain  in  my  iaee. 
And  tlianks  to  Penella, 
Thatdeny'd  the  umbrella  I 

At  a  future  period  we  shall  resume 
our  ^Random  Poetics,"  and  commit 
a  few  further  depredations  upon  the 
•Stores  of  Posterity ,' We  would  nowonce 
more  recommend  all  of  every  sex  who 
aspire  after  that  species  of  fame,  now 
by  far  the  most  difficult  of  attninment 
•*  the  poetical,"  not  to  approach  the  foun- 
tains of  Pirene  ere  their  genius  be  pu- 
rified, andtheir  taste  refined  from  the 
dross  of  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency 


The  Muses,  to  be  won,  must  be  wooeil 
by  gentle  approaches ;  they  never  fail 
to  shrink  irom  the  rude  grasp  of  im- 
couth  and  uncivilized  violence ;  this  we 
have  seen  tolerably  well  exemplified  in 
the  rather  indifferent  success  of  the 
"uneducated  Poets ;"  very  few  of  whom 
have  approached  the  fame  of  Robert 
Burus,  whom  we  shall  mention  as  the 
most  splendid  exception  whereby  to 
prove  our  rule,  iiiauy  defineable  num- 
ber  of  degrees.  As  it  is  still  a  moot 
point  whether  Shakspeare  was  or  was 
not  indebted  in  some  degree  to  art,  we 
shall  not  adduce  him  as  an  example 
where  we  are  discussing  the  capabilities 
of  nature  per  se  ;  besides  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  one  has  any  intention 
pf  breaking  a  lance  upon  the  ground  of 
uncultivated  genius  with  him,  about 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  left  nothing  for 
admiration  to  express :  neither  should 
we  permit  the  'unschooled'  to  build 
upon  Swift  as  a  liiodel  or  an  ally,  be- 
cause he  obtained  his  University  degree 
by  special  grace,  which  he  had  the  wit 
to  convert  from  its  proper  meaning 
into  t  particular  compument-^The 
natural  talent  which  springs  elastic  from 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
or  imassisted  by  the  extrinsic  aid  of 
academic  education^  of  itself  at  once 
eommauds  notice  and  t^proval,  is  in- 
deed of  the  most  brilliant  and  dazzling 
^aiacter,  but  it  appears  witli  the  inter- 
vals of  centuries  between  its  rare  and 
b^utifiil  risings  ;  and  as  wisely  in  sooth 
might  the  unfledged  gosling  attempt  in 
all  its  affected  m^esty  of  impotence  to 
rival  the  soarings  of  the  eagle,  as  the 
very  many  silly  and  incompetent  muse- 
mongers  to  catch,  through  the  fog  of 
their  folly  and  ridiculous  aspirings,  even 
one  glance  at  the  glorious  train  of  the 
great  luminary,  which  would  not  have 
its  beams  polluted  by  lighting,  for  an 
instant,  on  the  stagnant  vapours  that 
hover  round  their  turbid  intellect 

We  owe  to  the  kindness  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  formerly  distinguished  himself 
asasuccessftil  candidate  for  tlie  Vice- 
Chancellor's  prizes  in  our  University, 
an  original  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  reply  to  a  note,  which  he  sent  to 
Sir  W.  S.  with  one  of  his  poems; 
which  having  received  permission  to  in- 
sert, and  as  it  bears  stronely  upon  our 
subject,  independently  of  every  other 
inducement,  we  haste  to  submit  to  the 
reader,  and  so  to  close  for  the  present. 

"Sir, — lam  obliged  with  your  letter. 
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I  genenSlj  am  unwilling  to  correspond 
on  the  subject  of  Poetiy,  with  aspirants 
after  the  favour  of  the  Muses,  because 
one  must  give  pain  by  criticism  or  per- 
haps excite  false  hopes  b^  complaisance, 
and  neither  alternative  is  pleasant  But 
youth  is  a  sacred  word  witn  me,  and  has 
at  all  times  a  right  to  the  best  advice 
which  experience  enables  me  to  offer. 
Your  early  composition  shews  I  think 
both  spirit  andthought,  and  expression, 
but  it  has  many  of  the  fimlts  incident 
to  early  composition,  in  oarticular  the 
language  is  at  times  too  flowery  to  ex- 
press the  author's  precise  meanine.  But 
I  have  had  only  time  to  look  at  &e  ver- 
lifes,  otherwise  I  should  find  more  to 
censure  as  well  as  to  applaud. 

I  grreatly  approve  ot  your  resolution 
to  work  hard  at  your  studies,  there  is  no 
xising  to  any  permanent  eminence  in 
literature,  without  knowing  a  great  deal 
more  than  others  do,  and  Horace  yon 
know  tells  us 

"  &9Mr»  6tt  prliidpiiuB  et  f«M.** 

''There  is,  beside,  this  weighty  con- 
nderation,  that  if  you  should  ever  fiul 
of  becoming  an  eminent  poet,  a  matter 
wluch  many  depend  upon  chance  as  well 
as  merit,  you  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a 
learned,  accomplished,  and  respectable 
man.  The  cultivation  of  the  under- 
standing will  be  in  thbcase  to  you  what 
the  diluent  digging  of  their  fathei^s 
garden  was  to  the  peasants  in  the&fole, 


they  (fid  not  fhid  the  treasure  which  his 
dying  words  led  them  to  seek,  but  thej 
raised  an  excellent  crop,  which  was  as 
good  a  thinff .  Let  me  hope  that  your 
studies  tend  to  some  profession ;  that  of 
literature  alone,  and  for  subsistence,  is 
the  most  nuse^le  in  the  worid,  yoa 
must  either  be  a  slave  of  the  daUy  press 
and  sell  your  daily  thoughts  for  your 
duly  bread,  or  you  must  court  the  ca- 
price of  the  Public  by  compositions^ 
adopted  not  at  your  own  choice,  but 
that  of  the  booksellers,  and  sacrifice  of 
course  both  literary  and  even  personal 
independence,  whereas  having  a  pro- 
fession you  may  use  literature  as  a  staff 
to  support  you  occasionally,  not  as  a 
crutch  to  lean  upon,  and  write .  when 
you  please  and  how  ^ou  please. 

**  To  these  few  hmts  I  can  only  add 
the  propriety  of  abstainins^  from  dissi- 
pations of  every  kind,  vmch  seldom 
tail,  when  habitually  practiced,  to  de- 
prave the  imagination,  and  destroy  the 
powers  designed  for  higher  purposes.  I 
can  only  add,  that  I  remain  your  sin- 
cere friend  and  well-wisher,  as  well  as 
obliged  servant, 

Walter  Scott.* 

Wednesd^, 1825. 

*"  P.  S.— The  kindness  of  my  Dublin 
fiiends  has  scarce  left  me  a  moment  to 
write  these  lines." 
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That  our  obierrationa  can  hare  much 
effect  in  checking  the  present  head- 
long career  of  lawlessness  and  reyolu- 
tion,  is,  perhaps,  too  flattering  an  ex- 
pectation to  be  entertamed.  The 
march  ofmteUect  is,  we  fear,  too  fitr  ad- 
Tanced  to  allow  the  still  small  voice  of 
reason  to  meet  with  much  attention. 
Nerertheless,  although  we  may  not  be 
successful  in  stemming  the  torrent  of 
anarchy,  it  wiU  be  some  satisfaction  to 
hare  placed  our  opinions  upon  record. 
Legislators,  who  have  fidled  in  their 
opposition  to  an  injurious  measure,  do 
not  conceive,  that  they  fully  acquit 
themselves  of  their  duty,  unless  they 
enter  their  protests. 

In  considering  the  phenomena,  whioh 
the  present  system  of  misgovemment 
presents  to  our  view,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  many  of  the  dangerous  mistakes 
into  whidi  modem  reformers  fall,  may 
be  traced  to  one  or  two  errors  :— one 
of  these  errors  is  the  endeavour  to  ap- 
ply principles  which  hold  good  only  m 
the  simple  and  original  rudiments  of 
iociety,  to  that  complex,  artificial,  and 
heterogeneous  comoination,  a  modem 
atate.  Revolutionists  are  fond  of  in- 
aisttng  on  the  natural  equality  of  men* 
and  are  ready  to  inform  us,  that  all 
members  of  the  community  are  invest- 
ed with  ec^ual  rights.  The  troth  of 
these  principles,  when  ^>plied  to  so- 
ciety, resolved  into  its  primary  ele- 
ments, is  not  more  evident  than  it 
thdr  &lsehood,  in  reference  to  the  so- 
cial body,  when  moulded  into  the  form 
of  a  civilized  nation.  In  the  same 
way  we  are  finee  to  admit,  that  a  re- 
formed house  of  commons  is  more  con- 
sonant with  the  abstract  theory  of  re- 
presentation, than  it  was  as  formerly 
constituted.  And  vet  tiiis  admission 
does  not  one  whit  after  our  conviction, 
that  the,  so  called,  reformation  of  the 
liouse  of  commons  was  the  most  insane 
and  reckless  project  that  ever  disgraced 
the  councils  of  profligate  politiou  em- 
pirics. 

Another  prolific  source  of  error  con- 
sists in  the  want  of  a  comprehensive 


view  of  the  various  interests  and  num- 
berless relatbns,  which  exist  in  the 
complicated  macliinery  of  our  political 
system.  It  bdongs  to  contracted  un- 
derstandings to  see  tilings  only  in 
detail ;  the  various  parts  and  members, 
which  constitute  one  great  whole,  ap- 
pear to  them  isolated  and  independent ; 
they  perceive  a  **  mighty  maze,"  but 
are  unable  to  discover  tmit  it  is  **  not 
without  a  plan."  A  melancholy  in- 
stance of  tins  want  of  phBosophic  scope 
is  exhibited  by  our  leforming  legisla- 
toTs  in  their  treatment  of  the  British 
constitution.  That  any  part  of  thia 
admirable  edifice  should  appear  to  their 
discriminating  eyes  to  be  corrupt,  is 
suffident  cause  for  its  removal  To 
consider  its  relations  and  independen- 
des,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  not 
inseparably  connected  with  tiie  other 
parts  whicn  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  ; 
such  reflections  as  these  are  beneath 
the  notice  of  their  enlai;^  philosophT» 
which  condescends  to  view  things  only 
in  the  nakedness  of  metiqphysical  ab- 
straction. They  do  not  remember, 
that  the  removal  of  a  decayed  buttresa 
or  mouldering  pillar  may  occasion  the 
downfall  of  the  entire  structure  ;  they 
do  not  call  to  mind,  that  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  diseased  limb  may  extinguisk 
the  vital  spark  in  the  whole  body  ; 
they  forget  that  in  eradicating  Uie 
tares,  they  may  root  out  the  wh<»t 
also.  Dang^us  and  fiital  as  the 
mistakes  arising  from  these  sources 
certainly  are,  would  to  God  they  were 
the  only  errors  with  which  our  rulerfl 
could  be  charged ! — ^would  to  God 
that,  although  thdr  judgments  were 


would  to  God,  that  to  weak  heads 
they  did  not  add  perverted  hearts ! 
But  what  abstract  theory  will  account 
for — ^what  weakness  of  intdlect  ex- 
tenuate the  reckless  robbery  of 
chartered  righta— the  estabfishment  of 
popish  education  in  Ireland — ^insulting 
[^slative  enactments  against  the  tri^ 
supporters  of  British  connexion  in  thb 
country—- the  latal  coalition  with  Franca 
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to  support  a  nation  of  popiah  rebels  in 
their  revolt  against  the  lawful  authority 
of  our  old  and  ancient  protestant  ally — 
the  reduction  to  beggary  of  our  much 
venerated  clergy?  But  time  would 
fiul  us  to  complete  the  dismal  catalogue, 
and  mathematicians  though  we  be,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  sum  the  in- 
finite series  of  calamities,  which  the 
(xrey  administration  has  brought  upon 
the  country. 

That  unprincipled  spoliators  should 
{dtack  the  possessions  of  the  church,  is 
not  matter  of  surprise.  To  address 
any  observations  to  them  would  be  a 
inere  waste  of  alignment  As  well 
might  we  enter  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  riehts  of  property  with  the  footpad, 
who  demands  our  money  or  our  life ; 
but  if  there  be  anv  moderate  and  well- 
meaning  men,  wno  consider  the  pro- 
perty of  ecclesiastics  as  less  sacred  Uian 
that  of  the  laity,  to  them  we  would  beg 
to  address  a  few  brief  remarks. 
.  One  grand  source  of  misconception 
ppon  tmis  point,  appears  to  be  the  tacit 
fissumption,  that  property  which  is  held 
under  certain  conditions — propertv,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  tne  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties  is  attached — ^is 
not,  in  reality,  property  at  all.  The 
possessors  oi  ecclesiasticed  property  are 
required  to  fulfil  certain  conditions,  to 
perform  certcun  duties,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  assumed,  that  their  estates  are  sa* 
lanes,  which  the  state  b  at  liberty  to 
give,  to  lessen,  or  to  withhold.  The 
otf  consequentics  of  this  deduction,  we 
confess  ourselves  not  sagacious  enough 
to  discover ;  on  the  contrary  we  bol(Oy 
^sert,  that,  if  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
certsdn  conditions  invalidate  the  rigkt 
of  property,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
propertv  in  the  empire.  We  distinctiy 
affirm  that  there  is  not  one  solitary  in- 
dividual in  1ms  Miyest/s  dominions, 
who  possesses  a  shillli^r  of  uncondi- 
tional property.  Have  any  of  our  \u 
beral  legislators,  any  of  our  new-light 
politicians,  in  whose  vocabulary  church 
reform  and  church  robbery  are  synoni- 
mous  terms,  eyer  heard  of  forfeited 
estates?  Have  tiiey  ever  heard  of 
treason,  felony,  misprision  of  treason, 
4)rpemunire,  &c  ?  ,  And  do  they  know 
what  effect  the  commission  of  any  of 
these  oflfences  would  have  on  their  broad 
■acres  ?  All  estate^  then  are  forfeitable 
for  certain  crimes  ;  that  is,  ii)  other 
words,  the  possessors  of  them  are  re- 
Quired  by  law  to  conform  to  certain  con- 


ditions. But  does  this  weaken  their  te- 
nure, so  long  as  those  conditions  are 
observed?  Who  will  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  say  so  ?  This  then  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  All  estates,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  held  condition- 
ally upon  the  observance  of  certsdn  du- 
ties specified  bylaw,  and  we  are  unable 
to  discover  anything  in  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  churchmen,  calculated  to 
mvalidate  their  rights.  The  quali- 
fications required  of  ecclesiastics  are 
that  they  shall  be  men  of  learning  and 
piety,  that  thev  shall  reside  upon  their 
cures,  and  that  they  shall  devote 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  their  flocks  ;  that  these  should  be 
the  conditions  required  ot  them,  may 
no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  modern  re- 
formers, appear  cause  sufficient  to  nul- 
lify their  right  to  their  incomes,  and  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  property.  But 
\o  those  not  so  far  advanced  in  tbe 
march  of  intellect,  it  would  not  appear 
any  very  ffrievous  calamity,  if  the  pos- 
session of  all  estates  whatsoever  was 
incumbered  with  similar  duties. 

But  some  ofthose  who  clamour  loud- 
est about  church  property  being  th^ 
propertv  of  the  state,  are  at  other  times, 
witii  admirable  consistency,  prepared 
to  inform  us  that  it  belong  to  the  poor. 
And  in  support  of  this  second  cluiii» 
they  conjure  up  some  lyiii^  legend 
about  an  original  fourfold  division  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church.  I  answer  then, 
we  deny  that  there  was  ever  a  fourfold 
division  of  the  property  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  before  the  existeiice  of 
an  establishment,  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people  were  indeed 
divided  into  four'parts :  one  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  bishops,  another  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  a  third  for 
the  building  of  churches,  and  a  fourth 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  when 
permanent  endowments  rendered  the 
bishops  and  clergy  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  eleemosynary  support  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  churches  were  also  provided 
for  by  a  charge  on  land,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  ceased  to  be  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  were  directed  whol- 
ly to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  These  col- 
lections ceased  in  England  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  poor  laws,  but  still  ex- 
ist to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  poor-boxes  are  handed 
about  the  churches  on  Sundays.  Such 
is  the  foundation  of  the  boasted  argu- 
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ment  d^red  fkto  fKe  fourfold  division 
of  church  property ! 

But  the  oeggara  and  the  6tate  are  not 
without  competitors,  in  their  claims 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  church.  The 
popbh  landholders  of  Ireland  think 
their  right  to  the  tithe  of  the  lands 
undeniaa>le.  It  may  not  be  amiss  there- 
fore to  consider  the  case  of  church  pro- 
perty, with  respect  to  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. It  will  not  be  denied  that  land, 
which  is  subject  to  tithe,  sells  propor- 
tionably  lower  than  land  which  is  tithe- 
free,  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  buyer 
of  land  purchases  nine-tenths  of  the 
value  of  toe  ground.  These  nine-tenths, 
and  these  only,  are  his  property,  and 
these  he  sets  to  his  tenants  tor  corres- 
ponding rents.  Upon  the  remaining 
one-tenth,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant 
have  any  claim  whatever.  The  inher- 
itor of  land,  in  like  manner,  inherits 
only  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  his  es- 
tate, and  is  in  this  respect,  similarly 
situated  with  the  original  purchaser. 

Those  who  view  the  church  estab- 
lishment in  this  light,  can  see  no  mean- 
ing in  such  expressions  as  that  the  church 
cotU  the  public  too  much,  that  it  is  too 
5«riif9»07ne  upon  the  people.  They  can- 
not understand  how  an  institution  can 
cost  the  public  anything^  which  is  sup- 
ported by  revenues,  exclusively  its  own, 
oy  revenues  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
public  and  which  therefore  are  not  sub- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  the  public, 
nor  can  they  readily  perceive  in  what 
respect  it  is  burderuomevL'poTi  the  people, 
that  they  are  not  put  in  possession  of 
property,  upon  which  they  have  no 
moral  or  legal  claim  whatever. 

Were  a  foreigner,  a  stranger  to  the 
circumstances  (h  our  nation,  to  be  in- 
formed that  there  existed  in  this  coun- 
try an  established  church,  that  its  mi- 
nisters were  learned,  pious,  and  exem- 
plary men,  that  they  were  possessors  of 
property,  as  sacred  as  any  in  the  empire, 
that  this  their  lawful  income  they  spent 
in  constant  residence  among  their  flocks, 
that  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  their 
holy  calling,  they  had  received  a  liberal 
and  expensive  education,  that  in  enter- 
ing into  their  honorable  profession,  they 
hfui  been  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  goveAiment  of  the  country  ;  and 
were  he  forther  informed  that  the  na- 
tion so  highly  fevoored,  was  the  empire 
of  Britain— of  Britain,  whose  justice, 
whose  laws,  whose  polity,  whose  con- 
stitution have  been  the  theme  of  admi- 


tttti6n  to  pliifoebphers,  sfatesmeti  itod 
historians^  and  the  envy  of  civilized 
Europe,  what  would  be  his  natural  con- 
clusion? Would  he  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  deserving  men'  wer^ 
not  only  protected  in  ail  their  rigbts» 
but  cherished  and  honored  by  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  a  friendly  government  ? 
And  could  be  be  accused  of  incredulity 
if  he  refused  to  give  credence  to  the 
following  agonising  tale  :— 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  this  country^ 
have  received  any  of  their  lawful  in* 
come,  if  we  except  the  wretched  pit* 
tance  doled  out  to  them  by  the  gmdff- 
ing  hands  of  a  hostile  government.  Im 
bespeaking  public  sympathy  for  out 
injured  clergy,  we  are  persuaded  thai 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  their  case 
as  it  really  is,  and  to  let  the  fects  speak 
for  themselves,  aplab,  unvarnished  tala 
Were  their  siiJfl^Tings  knovm  to  the 
public,  we  thmk  too  well  of  the  Pro»> 
testants  of  tins  country — we  think  too 
well  of  the  British  nation-^we  think 
too  well  of  human  nature,  to  suppose 
they  could  be  heard  with  indifference. 
The  British  public,  we  are  well  avrare, 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  condition  of 
our  impoverished  clergy.  But  we  have 
lived  amongst  them,  and  can  speak  from 
actual  observation.  We  have  seen 
tiieir  once  happy  homes,  lately  the 
scenes  of  contented  competence  and 
peaceful  domestic  enjoyment,  now  the 
abodes  of  wasting  poverty  and  fearful 
anticipation.  We  have  seen  sons,  the 
solace  and  the  hope  of  their  parents' 
declining  years,  summoned  home  from 
school  or  from  the  University,  to  share 
in  the  miseries  of  the  paternal  roof, 
because  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation could  no  longer  be  extendi  to 
them.  We  have  seen  daughters,  the 
ornaments  and  darlings  of  the  domestic 
scene,  torn  from  the  embraces  of  their 
sorrowing  parents,  to  earn  among 
strangers  that  subsistence  which  could 
no  longer  be  afforded  to  them  in  their 
father's  house.  We  have  seen  Minis- 
ters of  the  Established  Church  de- 
prived of  the  very  necessaries  of  life, 
Harassed  by  vexatious  creditors,  and 
rescued  from  the  ignominy  of  a  gaol 
only  by  the  humiliating  alternative  of 
accepting  alms.  Nor  are  the  actual 
privations  of  poverty  the  only,  or  even 
the  most  bitter,  ingredient  in  the  cup  of 
of  their  sorrows.    He  was  no  superfi- 
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oial  obtenrer  of  human  nature  who 
aaid — 

«« Of  aU  the  gri«(ii  tint  bttTMB  tha  dtetTCSMd, 
Sore  the  BMWt  Utter  it  •  Mornftil  jert." 

The  beggared  clergr  are  sorrooiided 
by  the  muignant  authors  of  their  woes. 
They  are  living  amongst  those  to  whom 
tbdr  Men  state  is  a  suliject  at  once  of 
triumph  and  of  mockenr.  And  we 
hare  seen  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
pursued  to  and  from  his  Church,  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  with  the  imprecations  and 
insults  of  the  surroundW  populace, 
whilst  his  dejected  look  and  threadbare 
garments  excited  their  derisionand  their 
jeers  I 

And  now,at  the  bar  of  public  o{>inion, 
we  appeal  to  all  classes  or  his  Migesty^s 
suliljects  to  determine  whether  there  b 
any  securi^  for  property  under  a 
Goyemment  which  pennits,  if  it  does 
not  encourage,  this  monstrous  combi- 
nation. We  appeal  eren  to  those  most 
hostile  to  our  establishment  We  tell 
ti^m  that  the  Government  which  will 
not  respect  the  rights  of  theu*  euenues, 
will  not  respect  thdr  own. 


*<  Tua  res  affitur  cum  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon."  Nor  is  their  danger  th^ 
greater  nor  the  less,  because  Uoalegon 
£»  their  friend  or  their  foe.  No  I  Our 
rulers  have  permitted  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty to  become  an  empty  name,  and 
look  on  with  stoical  indifference  whilst 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  trampled  under 
foot.  No!  There  i^  no  safety  under  an 
administration  which  considers  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  truth  and  iustice 
secondary  to  some  temporary  and  ques- 
tionable expediency.  Landlords  of  Ire- 
lond  look  to  your  title  deeds.  The 
sacril^ous  spoliators, who  have  robbed 
your  clergy,  call  upon  you  with  a  voice 
of  thunder  to  '*  set  your  houses  in 
order."  Do  you  look  for  protection  to 
the  government  ?  So  did  your  pastors. 
They  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  Will 
you  do  the  same  ?  Be  wise  in  time. 
There  is  no  safety  under  rulers  who 
regard  not  vested  rights ;  and  where 
we  find  the  will  to  do  injustice,  how 
shall  we  obtain  securi^  but  by  taking 
away  the  power? 
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By  the  kindness  of  a  legal  friend,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers,  the 
highly  interestbg  law  argument,  relative 
to  the  **  ad  ewidettr  degrees,  which  was 
argued  before  George  Bennett,  Esq^ 
K.C.,  Assessor  tp  the  Returning  Officer, 
and  the  Provost  of  the  University,  at  the 
late  election.  The  very  important  argu- 
meat  and  judgment  oa  the  rights  of  Ba> 
chelors  of  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity, 
shall  be  ^ven  in  our  next 

Is  a  Master  of  Arts,  or  a  person  of  a 
higher  degree  m  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
who  has  obtained  an  **ad  enndem"  de- 
gree, ra  the  University  of  Dublin,  enti- 
tled to  vote  in  this  University,  under 
the  60th  section  of  the.  Irish  Reform 
Bill? 

Mr.  S^Hcitor-General  argued  against 
the  right^An  **  ad  eundem"  degree  is 
one  of  a  purely  honorary  nature.  T  here 
are  two  kinds  of  degrees ;  one  conferred, 
after  the  performance  of  the  statutable 
qualifications ;  the  other,  by  mere  favour, 
as  of  grace.  A  Master  of  Arts  from 
this  Univeni^,  on  obtaining  an  <<ad  eun- 
dem"  deeree  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is 
not  eatiUed  to  political  privileges  there; 
why  should  there  be  privilege  granted 
here  in  such  a  case,  without  a  perfect  re- 
ciprocity? As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  **  degree  not  by  grace  only,*'  it 
is  well  explained  in  the  commentary  on 
the  statute  of  pluralities  (21  H.  8.  c 
Id.)  in  Gib8on*s  codex  p.  906.  note  9.  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  phrase  means 
that  the  party  obtaining  a  degree  not  by 
grace  only,  has  performed  the  statutable 
exercises  in  order  po  such  degree,  without 
any  iavoar  or  dispensation  therein.  That 
shews  the  nature  of  the  distinction- ex- 
pressed in  the  ISQth  page  of  the  college 
statutes.  The  exercitia  there  mentioned 
are  the  academical  acts  which  the  statutes 
require.  Honorary  degrees  are  those  ^ 
obtained  **  trine  exercttiis.'*  The  «<ad 
eundem**  degree  is  founded  on  a  certificate 
from  the  English  University,  and  there- 
fore **9we  exercitiis."  The  English  de- 
mo on  which  the  ad  eundem  degree  is 
founded,  may  hare  been  granted  «*speci- 
ali  grstiA."  The  **  ad  emdem**  degree  is 
not  owe  for  which  our  Untrersity  **  se 
spondet;**  it  b  given  « honoris  causft,** 
and  not  «*actuum  causft.** 

Provost.  The  Board  has  the  means 
of  ascertaining,  by  an  iaspae^a  of  the 
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degree,  whether  it  was  granted 
special!  gratis 

The  patent  of  collation  to  a  Bishop- 
ric is  a  title  to  a  degree ;  so  also  every 
privy  councillor  has  such  a  title. 

Assessor.  Such  degrees  are  not  *'  ad 
eundem**  degrees. 

Mr.  Leadrick  argued  in  support  of  Che 
rupht.  The  question  is  simply  a  matter 
of  evidence ;  and  the  point  is,  what  is  the 
evidence  of  the  "exercitia  prcesUta  ?"  The 
rules  and  ordinances  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge being  substantially  the  same  as, 
those  of  this  University,  the  **ad  eundem'* 
degree  is  admitted,  not  «  honoris  causa,**  | 
but  because  there  is  a  certificate  produced 
to  satisfy  the  triple  caput  here,  of  exer- 
cises performed  there;  and  which,  if  per- 
formed here  would  entitle  the  party  per- 
forming them  to  his  degree  of  A.M.  In 
the  college  statutes,  p.  138,  cap.  4.  **  Do 
gratiis  concedendis,**  this  same  reason  is 
given ;  **  qui  eademstatuta  habent,  idem- 
que  tempus  nobiscum  observant  in  gradi- 
bus  capessendis.'*  The  degree  from  the 
English  University  is  evidence  of  the 
performance  of  the  exercises  by  the  per- 
son who  has  obtained  it.  That  is  vouched 
for  by  the  senior  Proctor,  who  acts  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  where  the  exercises 
are  performed  here ;  and  where  they  are 
performed  in  the  English  University,  he 
acts  upon  documentary  evidence,  recog- 
nized as  authentic  As  to  the  objection , 
that  an  ad  eundem  degree  might  be  ob- 
tained upon  an  English  decree  granted 
by  special  favour,  that  has  been  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  the  explanation  given 
by  the  Provost.  The  ad  eundem  degree 
is  only  conferred  on  graduates  of  the 
English  Universities  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, consequentiy  cases  of  honorary  ' 
degrees  conferred  on  graduates  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  do  not  apply.  The 
reason  i^hy  Masters  of  Arts  from  our 
University,  taking  out  ad  eundem  degrees 
in  Oxford  and  Oxbridge,  have  not  poli- 
tical privileges  there,  is  that  residence  n 
requi^  for  a  certain  number  of  Terms, 
and  that  is  not  required  here. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  Asses- 
sor gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  right. 
«« The  question  in  this  case  is,  whether  an 
ad  eundem  d^pree  must  be  considered  ns 
one  of  a  purely  honprary  nature  ?  If  it 
bto  not  of  that  nature,  the  right  cannot  be 
disputed.  D^rees  are  granted  either  by 
2g  , 
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special  grace,  cr  by  reaaonof  ejnrdaes 
performed.  The  former  is  of  a  purely 
nonorary  nature,  being  conferred  at  the 
will  of  the  Boanl,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
University.  In  cap.  4.  p.  Id9.  the  ad 
eondem  degree  is  referred  to,  as  dlsthict 
from  the  d^ree  obtained  by  special  fa^ 
▼our ;  and  as  the  party  claiming  it,  must 
have  taken  the  same  decrees  under  the 
fiune  statutes  and  after  the  same  lapse  of 
time  as  here,  the  necessary  exercises  are 
performed  by  him,  and  consei^nently  his 
degree  ad  eundem,  is  not  of  a  pui:ely  ho- 
norary  nature.  The  right,  therefore,  is 
in  my  jutenent  clearly  estabHshed.** 

The  Quarterly  ^Examinations  com- 
me^ced  on  Tues&y,  Jan.  ^  and  termi- 
nate  on  Feb.  1st  inst 

The  subjects  for  the  V!ce-cha&cel)or*s 
compositions  are,  for  Graduates,  '*  The 
advantages  of  Political  Economy^  and 
for  Undergraduates,  "DruidoB.** 

Mr.  Saurin  has  given  his  opinion,  that 
any  persons  registering  after  the  2Sd.  of 
January  last,  will  not  be  enabled  to  vote 
at  the  elections  of  members  for  the  Uni- 
versity. If  this  decision  be  correct,  ma- 
ny persons  wilt  lose  their  right  of  voting 
f6r  College,  as  it  was  genemlly  supposed 
that  the  time  for  replacing  the  names  of 
voters  ton  the  books  did  not  terminate 
until  tne  7th  of  this  taondi ;  which  day 
is  six  calendar  months  from  the  time  of 
pbasing  the  Reform  Bill,  and  virtually 
the  period  allowed  in  the  clause  relative 
to  our  Uidversity.  MV.  Saurin*s  decision 
it,  we  believe,  grounded  on  the  difference 
between  lunar  and  calendar  months,  the 
former  of  which  he  supposes  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  Bill,  and  which  terminated 
cm  the  S2dd  oF  last  month. 

Oxford. 
December 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  inst,  the  foU 
lowing  degrees  were  confiwred  :— 

Maetere  of  ArU^J.  Spink  Wadham* 
grand  coinp.;  Bev.  J.  J.  VaughaD,Mer- 
ton  ;  A>  Miwgles,  ACerton. 

Bttchplore  of  4rtB^<X  B<^  Scholar 
of  Merton ;  W.  Harnsoo,  Scholar  of 
Brasennoae;  T.  W.  Allie%  Schohu*  of 
Wadhan;  J.  P.  Keigwin,^  Scholar  of 
Wadham;  H.  F.  Gheshii«,  Wadham;. 
G.  T.  Clare,  FeUow  of  St.  John's;  W. 
Froude,  Oriel 

On  Thursday,  ihe  Idth  inst.^  the  fol- 
lowing degrees  wens  confared  *.»- 

Mastare  qf  ArUh^Key.  G.  D.  Geor|^ 
Schohir  of  JeMis;  Bev.  fi.  A.  WiUler^ 
Brasennose;  Bev.  G.D.  Omndy*  Bra- 
aennoees  Bev.  W.  Drake^  Linoohi; 
Bev.  J.  KiagiBdieJl;  Bev.  A.  D.  Stao- 


poole.  Fellow  of  New  ColL 

Back^areof  Arts^^,  B.  Harvey,  St 
Alban  Hall ;  G.  H.  Somerset,  St.  Ma- 
IT  Hall;  J.  D.  Giles,  Exhibithmer  of 
C.  C.  C. ;  B.  G.  MacmuUen,  Scholar  of 
C.  C.  C. ;  W.  Peanon,  Scholar  of  Uni- 
venity;  J.  W.  M.  Berryv  Braaennose; 
J.  W.  Macdonald,  Ch.  Ch. ;  A.  J.  P. 
Lutwyche,  Queen^s;  E.Wear,  Queen's; 
8.  C.  Denison,  Scholar  of  Balliol:  W. 
H.  Lushmgton,  Oriel;  W.  Spooner, 
Oriel 

Deember  15. 
.  Mogdokn  HuU^^tuby  SchoUnrebtp^-^ 
Tha  late  Mr,  Hfiwxy  LiMby,  of  Nave- 
stocky  Essex,  having  left  sovie  estates  to 
the  University,  imtnistfor  the  promotion 
of  sound  and  religions  leamiag  in  Mag- 
dalen I^all  in  sucSh  iMsner  as  the  Preai- 
dent  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  and  tba 
Prindpdl  of  Magdalen  £bll  for  the 
time  being,  shall  direct,  the  Presidenl  and 
the  Privcipal  have,  dateminid  to  knmA 
in  Magdalen  Hall,  Three  Scholarships^ 
open  to  all  Uodergvaduate  Meodiest  of 
the  Univeni^  of  Ox£ofd,  who.  are  not 
under  four,  m  ahow  eight  Terms  standing 
from  their  matricihitm.  The  eleclien. 
ofthefirsi  Sdiolax  will  take  pUot  nasi 
Term. 

In  a  CoAvocatioA  holdea  on  Wednefr^ 
day  lastfe.  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  two 
Buigesaes  W  repvesenl  the  Uiuversity  ia 
Parhament,  Sir  B..  U.  Io^Uh  Bartw  IX 
C.  U  of  Cbrisi  Chwch,  and  T.  G.  Bw 
Estcourt,  Esq.»  D.  C  L.  of  Gorpw 
Chzisti  College,  were  unanimously  eWe^ 
ed.  The  former  waa  nominated  by  tho 
Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Christ  Churchy 
and  die  latter  by  the  Bev.  the  PzosideMfc 
of  Corpus  ft 

On  Thursday  laaft,  the  foDowilig  d*. 
grees  were  conferred  {•*-> 

Backehr  in  DwmUf'm^BMW,  J.  &, 
Bichards,  Fellow  of  Exeter. 

Mostere  of  Arig-^T.  OnUgm^  Fellow 
of  New  Coll;  Bev.  G.  T«ylor»  Bioter. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  B.  WiUiam^  oC 
Trinity  Cfl4lege,  waeele^^d  an  BxhibU 
tioner  on  the  Fit^^etM  FowmMob^. 
Queen's  College;  and  on  the  same  da^ 
Mjt.  £.  Meyrkk  was  elected  an  EahifaK 
tioner  on  the  FoQndatkm  of  Sir  Fratuna 
Bridgaaan. 

On  the  7th  uwt,  Mr.  &  M.  Giffvd 
was  adflutted  Scholar  of  New  Coliege. 

On  Monday  last^  Mr.  H.  Faweatt^oT 
University  CoUeff^  was  elected  to  an 
ofien  Scholarship  m  th«t  Society,  on  the 
Fonndatk>n  of  Mr.  Browne  $  aind  Ifr^ 
J.  Brenchley.  to  n^  Schohunship  attnebed 
to  Maidstone  Gnumaar  Sdioolt  on  the 
FottttdalioBofMr.  Goailey* 
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Rer.  R.  M.A..  mnd  thB  R^.  T.  Med- 
brnd,  M.A.,  wei«  elected  ftettnd  Fellows 
«fthbt  Sdciet^. 

On  Thttftidt^telt, ».  W.  S.  mchatih, 
B.A.,  WM  ttdttiitted  Schoilak-  t>f  Jesus 
Cdle^. 

CAMBRIDGE^ 

IWkfciy.  IftwenAer  81),  1881 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq^  Scholar  of  Trinity 
Collegia  Cambridgcu  was  on  the  ^nd 
instant  elected  Probationary  Fellow  of 
Brasennose  Colle^  Oxford. 

At  a  con^r^ben  on  Wednesday  lastt 
tlie  following  Degrees  were  conferr^ : — 

Doctor  in  Phftio—^,  Johnson*  Tri- 
mty. 

Bachhr  tft  2>tVuu^.^The  Rev.  Q. 
Wilkinson,  St.  John's. 

Honorary  Bachelor  of  Arts — The 
Hon.  W.  C.  Wentworth  FitzwilHam, 
Trinity. 

MoMterqfArt^J,  W.  Lnbbock,  Tri- 
nityy  (comp.) ;  L.  Thompson,  Trinity, 
(eompO ;  o.  Marinden,  Trinity ;  I^.  W. 
Ray,  Gare-Jiall;  W.  P.  Hulton,  Down- 
ing  ColWe. 

Bathdorg  in  CivULaw — W.  Lowndes, 
Trinity-hAll,  (comp.)}  Rer.  R.  M.  HopOf 
Trinity-hall ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Hall,  Trinity- 
hall;  T.  Whrgham,  Trinity. 

Bachelorg  of  ArU—W.  J.  Hkvart, 
St.  John'f. 

A  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  So« 
dety  was  held  on  Monday  evening.  Pro- 
fewor  Camming,  one  of  ^he  Vice-pre- 
iMents  of  the  Society,  in  the  chafar. 
Among  the  presents  to  the  society,  was 
umoQttced  a  goat«sucker,  presented  by 
the  Rev.  G«  A.  Browne,  and  two  bottles 
of  water  from  the  poisonous  fonBtains  vf 
WiniaBri,  m  Chinai  presented  by  the 
RiT.  JLh  Jeayns ;  also  an  Mftdnntof  the 
flffwte  of  ihiB  water.  A  mem<^  was 
r«ad  by  the  Rev.  R.  Marpfay*  FeUoW  of 
Caiiia  College,  on  ••  ElimhMtion  hetween 
an  indefinite  number  of  unknown  qnan- 
titiee  ;**  and  soon  maaiaranda  on  tlw 
aivhiteeinM  of  Nosmaody,  by  the  Berv. 
W.  Whewell.  Aftet  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Brook,  of  St.  John*%  me  aa  a^ooaat  of 
the  hIsCory  of  the  vanoas  process  of  Ih 
ihotr^gyf  aad  of  the  reoeat  inyrovflmepts 
intratoBed  by  La  Roi»  Clviali,  and  Hawr* 
tekrap^  and  others..  This  aoeonnt  was 
iHastCBtedby  the  exhibitaDa  of  the  iastni* 
meats  employed  fev  this  purpose,  and  by 
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lA^itaben  of  Ciinlhii%e  UVmiversity  be- 
]6nging  to  each  Oollej^  :^ 

In  Commons 


IVitait^  _ 
St  Jo^'s 
Qa*ett'i  ^ 
Caitlfc 


Christ    _: . 

St  Petert 

zTtnteannal     _ 
Corpfus  Christl 

Catherine-hall*..-- 
Magdalene   -  ,,,.... 

Clare-hall  

Pembroke   ,--,_.■,. .. 

King's    

Sidney 


Trinitv-halU 
Downing    ^ 
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1697  553 

In  CoD^e,  1,144.     In  Lodgings,  553. 
Matriculations  (Mich.  Term,)  383. 

The  Vice-  Chancellor  has  received  from 
the  solicitor  of  George  Buxton  Browne, 
Esq.  a  proposal  to  appropriate  2,000^ 
free  of  le^^acy  duty,  part  of  a  bequest  lefl 
to  the  said  George  Baxioa  BroWoe)  in 
trust,  by  the  Rev.  John  Crosse,  late  of 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  <«  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  religion^**  and  to  transfer 
the  said  sum  to  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  Throe  Theological 
Seholanhips. 

December  14. 

On  Wedtesday  last  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Goulbum  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, were  elected  representatives  in  Par- 
liament  for  this  University. 

Tba  elBoe  of  Christian  Advocate  kfts 
become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Hagh  Jamee  Roae.  The  election 
of  a  Christian  Advocate  will  take  place 
on  the  first  of  Januaty,  18da  Any 
person  who  has  filled  the  offioeef  Halaoan 
l^ecturer  it  not  eligible  to  this  office. 

Ameetiagof  the  Philoeophioal  Society 
wm  held  on  Monday  evemi^,  the  Rev. 
Professor  Sedgwick,  the  president^  beiag 
i&the  ckahr.  Among  the  presents  ta^ 
nouaced  to  the  society  were  several  pieees 
of  fish  collected  by  Professor  Henslow  In 
the  aeighhoiishood  of  Weymouth.  Mr. 
Whewell  read  a  continuation  of  his  notes 
oatho  aiehitectnre  of  Picardy  and  Nor* 
mandy.  After  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing.  Mr.  Simms  gave  an  account  of  the  ' 
nmthod  of  gmduaticm  ef  aiitronomical 
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msirameiitsi  b j  whid  ke  hts  divided  the 
mund  circle  of  eight  feet  diameter,  re- 
oently  placed  in  toe  observatory  of  this 
UniverBitv,  and  divided  in  iti  acteal 
plaee.  This  account  was  prefiiced  by  a 
notice  of  the  methods  of  eit^'xe  dimdinOf 
or  derivative  graduation  :  and  of  the 
nodes  of  original  dividing,  employed  by 
Bird,  Graham,  and  Ramsden>  previoos 
to  the  dne  which  has  now  superseded 
them,  and  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Troughton.  The  explanation  was  illus- 
trated by  the  exhibion  of  models,  and  of 
some  of  the  apparatus  and  calculations 
which  have  been  actually  employed  for 
the  observatory  circle. 

The  circle  was  brought  to  the  obser- 
vatory in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
Mr.  Sirtms  has  since  been  employed 
(personally)  hi  cutting  the  gradation* 
after  the  circle  was  mounted  on  its  pier, 
an  advantage  which,  we  believe,  no  other 
instrument  has  ever  possessed.  The  ob^ 
sefvatory  may  be  considered  as,  at  least, 
equal  in  inttrwneHtal  power  to  any  similar 
eetablishaient  in  the  worhL  Another 
assistaiii  will  be  required  as  soon  as  the 
new  instrument  is  completely  in  action. 
December  21. 

The  office  of  Hulsean  Lecturer  being 
vacant,  the  Trustees  of  Mr.  Hulse*8  Be- 
nefaction have  given  notice,  that  they  pro- 
pose to  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a  new 
Lecturer  on  Tuesday^  the  1st  of  January, 
1838. 


PaiSB  SwwT8.u;-Thr  Vloe-Chan- 
cellor  has  issued  the  following  notice  in 
the  University  :•« 

I.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Ghaacellflr 
being  pleased  to  give  annually  a  third 
gold  medal  for  the  encouragement  of 
English  Poetry,  to  such  resident  Under^ 
graduate  as  shall  compose  the  best  Oda 
or  the  best  Poem  in  heroic  verse  ;  the 
Vice- Chancellor  gives  notice  that  the 
subject  for  the  present  year  is — DeipkL 

IL  The  BefMresentatives  m  Parlia- 
roent  far  this  University  being  pleased,to 
give  annunlly 

(1)  The  Prizes  of  Fifteen  Guineas 
each,  for  the  encouragement  of  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  to  be  open  to  all 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  without  distfnction  of  ^ 
years,  who  are  not  of  sufficient  standing 
to  take  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts ; 
and 

(2)  Two  Prizes  of  Fifteen  Guineaa 
each,  to  be  open  to  all  Undergraduates, 
who  shall  have  resided  not  less  than  seven 
years  at  the  time  when  the '  exercises  ore, 
to  be  sent  in. 

The  subject  for  the  present  year  are,  . 

(1)  For  the  bachelors, 

Qtutnam  prcecipue  sinl  labeniia  imperii 
indicia  f 

(2)  For  the  Undergraduates, 

Utrum  Servorum  manumissio  in  InsvHs^ 
Indorum  OccidentaKum  confsstim  facta^ 
phu  bomi  out  maH  secum  afferat  f 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 


We  learn  with  regret,  that  thb  useful 
Society  has  been  placed  in  a  very  novel 
and  embarrassing  situation.  After  all  ita 
ordinary  arrangements  for  the  last  year 
were  completid,  the  Treasury  most  un- 
expectedly  made  a  reduction  of  £1,500 
in  its  usual  small  annual  grant  Tlie 
Society,  in  consequence,  was  scarcely 
able  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  its 
efforts  to  benefit  the  country  were  patm- 
lysed.  Its  Lecture-room,  which  used  to 
be  crowded  to  excess  with  attentive  audi- 
tories, have  of  late,  presented  empty 
benches.  The  long  services  of  its  Profes- 
sors and  Officers  have  been  compensated 
by  considerably  diminished  salaries.  Even 
the  privilege  of  gratuitous  attendance  on 
all  the  Lectures  enj<^ed  by  the  public 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 


been  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  of  all  classes  of  the  conv- 
munity.  These  sweeping  changes  in  our 
National  Establishment,  which  we  could 
not  have  anticipated,  do  not,  we  think, 
reflect  any  credit  on  the  Oovernnient. 

The  Treasury  carried  those  harsh  mea- 
sures into  effect  without  sufficient  infor- 
mation or  inquiry  against  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society,  whilst  they  have  acted  with 
their  usual  partialsty  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  Treasury  did  not  trouble 
themselves,  we  are  informed,  by  any  direct 
communications  to  the  Society,  in  order 
to  gain  information  respecting  its  na- 
ture, objects  and  public  utflity,  and  the 
duties  of  Its  Professors  and  Offioors.  No- 
All  this  was  quite  unnecessary;  they 
acted  solely  on  the  very  meagre  report  of 
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m  Sflleet  CobsdIUm  of  t^  Howe  of 
CooMMfw,  made  Mveral  yean  ago»  which 
leport  is  aot  only  diacraditiible  to  thai 
honae,  Iml  an  imnlt  to  this  conntry>  be- 
cause it  was  not  founded  on  any  exaqiii»« 
ation  into  the  actual  state  of  the  Society, 
hiii  takes  for  granted,  what  is  the  rery 
laTene  of  the  fact,  namely,  that  the  So* 
CMty  is  not  a  puhHc  and  natwnaU  but  a 
fn9aU  Establishment.  The  Dublin  So- 
dety  clafans  to  be  the  ^dest  TnetitBtioB  of 
the  kind  in  Eniope.  It  has  done  suIh 
stantial  setrice  to  Ireland  for.  a  hundred 
years,  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  privaU 
Establishment,  that  we  fearlessly  assert 
it  has  stronger  claims  to  be  regnvded  as  n 
national  Institution,  than  eren  the  British 
Museum,  simply  because  it  has  gratuity 
otufy  dispensed  greater  benefits  to  the 
community.  And  yet,  that  Select  Com- 
mittee apparently  ignorant  of  the  constl- 
totion  and  objects  of  the  Society,  legislate 
ibr  it»  as  they  would  for  a  private  Dia- 
pensary,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  Treasury, 
who,  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  without 
finiher  inquiry,  in  these  times  of  reftnm, 
quite  revohitionise  the  Society. 

As  it  is  scarcely  fidr  to  refer  to  public 
docnments  without  quoting  them,  at  least, 
in  part,  we  trust  our  Enffbsh  readers  will 
excuse  us,  for  making  a  short  extract  from 
a  Treasury  Minute  which  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  the  10th 
September,  1881.  It  will  shew  not  only 
the  narrow  views,  wad  want  of  informa- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee,  but  the 
short-sighted  policy,  and  unfairness  with 
which  the  Treasury  has  treated  the  Na^ 
tional  Establishment  of  Ireland.  That 
Minote  thus  proceeds,  «  My  Lords  read 
the  following  passage  from  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Irish  MiscellaDeous  Estimates. 
— ResoWed.  That  it  is  expedient  to  bring, 
such  of  the  Estimates  as  may  hereafter 
be  presented  to  Parliament  for  the  Mis- 
celUneous  Services  of  Ireland,  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Treasury,  subject  to 
the  responsibility  of  which  department, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that 
thay  should  be  in  future  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House,"  &c  My 
Liords  then  proceeded  thus — 
**  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
,  mittee.of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  to  make  the  existence  of  local  con- 
tribution, the  test  of  the  utility  of  an 
establishment  like  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
the  condition  to  be  insisted  on,  in  order 
to  justify  a  grant  of  public  money.  With 
this  view  it  was  suggested,  that  the  at- 
tendance on  the  lectures  of  this  Society 
to  be  gratuitous,  and  that 


any  Leeturaship,  which  did  not  MHraaHf 
produce  £200  at  the  least,  should  he 
suppressed,  the  professorship  should  be 
abolished*  and  the  salary  stmck  out  of  the 
Estmuite.  In  this  opinion  my  Lords  en- 
tirely concur,  and  feel  it  expedient  thnt  in 
feture  the  accounts  should  be  rendered 
and  the  Estimates  founded  upon  the  pria« 
dples  so  laid  down.** 

On  referring  to  that  report,  we  think 
it  due  to  the  Conmiittee  tostmte  that  their 
Lordships  have  put  a  most  unwarrantable 
and  forced  coBstmctioo  on  what  is  said 
respecting  the  Society's  lectureships,  for 
th^  is  not  one  word  in  the  report  of 
tuppressing  any  lectureship,  or  aboHghimg 
any  professorship  and  stnkina  its  salary 
out  of  the  Estimate ;  but  the  credit  of 
this  interpretatioo,  and  the  recent  changes 
in  the  Society,  is  given  by  his  countrymen 
to  the  worthy  Irish  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

If  the  above  principle  be  sound,  it  will 
apply  with  greater  effect  to  the  Rritiih 
Museum,  in  the  wealthy  metropolis  oS 
England,  than  to  the  R<^  Dublin  So-, 
qiety  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  a  city 
impoverished  by  the  Union  which  has 
swept  away  our  nobility  and  gentry ;  by 
the  partial  decay  or  absolute  ruin  of  out 
arti,  manufactures,  and  commerce^  and 
by  the  breaking  up  of  our  national  estab- 
lishments. But  has  that  principle  been 
applied  to  the  British  Museum  ?  By  na 
means.  On  the  contrary,  its  grants  of 
the  public  money,  have  of  late  years  been 
materially  increased,  and  in  the  last  year 
amounted  to  nearly  thirty  Uiousand 
pounds,  besides  twenty  thousand  pounds 
voted  towards  a  National  Gallery  in 
London,  whilst  the  grants  to  the  Dublin 
Society  have  been  steadily  reduced  from 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  paltry  sum  of 
Qve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  We 
complain  not  of  those  enormous  grants 
for  the  national  establishments  of  EJng- 
land,  but  we  protest  as  Irishmen  against 
the  application  of  a  principle  to  our  na- 
tional establishments,  wluch  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  national  establishments  of 
England.  We  claim  for  Ireland  her  fair 
share,  her  equitable  portion  of  the  public 
money,  and  let  the  Treasury,  see  that  it 
it  be  honestly  expended  in  the  public 
service. 

.  The  proverbial  ignorance  of  our  peo- 
ple is  one  grand  cause  of  their  moral  de- 
gradation. From  this  ignorance  they 
must  be  emancipated  before  they  can 
become  either  good  citizens  or  good  sub- 
jects. Whilst  the  government  appears 
anxious  to  promote  the.  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  Treasury  strangely 
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orerkokg  or  aiacts  to  d6i|»iie  tii»adTi»* 
tagOB  of  gpnUnitouilj  iiMti^ustiiig  tka  pab- 
Uc  in  tfao  vaefbl  Macpoa^  in  Um  ^iffemt 
^^NuinentB  of  Nmtanl  Histoiyy  NaiUFid 
Philoaophj,  and  Chemistiyi  and  for  cka 
poor  mving  of  abont  Mrae  Avadirarf  powuiit 
o-jfMr/  doprivei  tkottsands  and  tans  of 
tluranands  of  the  comawsity  of  sncli 
important  means  of  iastmction.  Thit 
soniid  policy  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
particularly  in  tl^  present  ezdled  and  (^ 
▼erish  state  of  tke  country. 

We  are  profiMsed  adtocatea  Cor  gvatui* 


touffyinalnKitnff  tbt  ptOillB  iff  tlM  MftA 
sdeaoee.  We  mA  tmck  iMtnetini  c^ 
pable  of  producing  a  gveat  moral  «Aks» 
en  tbe  people,  and  is  particakriy  edapied 
foronrcouainr.  BCen  wboaoquke^tnMe 
for  acienee  iv^  Tinr  vwdty  be  ftrand  in 
the  ranks  nf  p(di«ical  agitators^-llMy  i»M 
i^eneeally  be  lovers  of  order  and  made 
topeaoe*  Bcienoe  faomnaizea  nnd  ejote 
the  mindi  it  tends  to  preserve  man 
firoan  mem  and  Tidoas  pursuits,  and 
prompts  him  to  useful  and  budaUe  un- 
dertiddnga. 


6XOLOOIOAL  SOCIBTT. 


The  first  general  meetii^  of  the  Soci- 
ety was  hdd  at  the  Royal  Irish  Acade* 
my,  on  the  8th  of  February,  on  which 
oceaakm  tue  Prorost,  as  prendent,  deli- 
^ored  an  able  and  eloquent  address,  <m 
the  advantages  likely  to  be  effected  for 
this  country,  bjr  the  proper  cultitation  of 
Geology  asa  science,  which  has  since  been 
published  at  the  re<pieet  of  the  Society. 
Dwring  the  conme  of  Urt  year,  several 
original  papers  were  read  at  the  gea«ral 
meetings  of  the  Society,  among  the  prin- 
ce were  the  foUowii^  - — 

A  fttfin  on  globular  fonnations^  by  Dr. 
Stokes. 

Twopqiers  on  the  study  of  Geologioa 
8cienoe,aad  a  paper  on  tbe  Basaltic  dis- 
trict of  the  north  of  Irehmd,  by  Ctf^m 
Fortlock,  F.O.S.  M.R.LA. 

A  pi^er  on  the  tnnsformatiens  of  the 
County  of  Limerick,  by  Dr.  Amohn. 

And  a  paper  on  the  Cervus  Btegaoero^y 
or  Foosil-deer  of  Irdand,  by  John  Harte^ 
£sq.M.R.I.A. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  en- 
ter into  a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
oommunications,  which  contain  much  in- 
teresting and  original  matter,  as  we  ar* 
informed  that  this  Sodety  intends  shortly 
to  pubUsh  a  report  of  its  transactfons  oi 
the  h«t  year. 

l%e  Society  has  now  penuaneBtiy  en- 
gaged apartments  in  the  Richmond  Insti- 
tution, 87,  U]qier  Sackville-street,  where 
it  will  in  Aiture  h(M  its  ffeneral  and  other 
meetings;  and  depontihe  coQieoikm  (al- 
ready made)  of  qyedmens,  books,  maps, 
he  for  the  advantage  ;and  convenienoe  of 
members. 

Wm.  Aittsworth,  Esq.  has  just  driven- 
ed  an  highly  interesting  and  instructive ' 


ooufse-of  lectures  on  Geology,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sodety,  at  the  Sodety*i 
i^artments,  87,  Upper  SackvHle-ttreet 

At  present  we  have  only  to  sav,  that 
in  a  country  like  tUe^  which  has  ever  been 
so  much  divided  by  party  feeling  and  peli- 
tu»l  animosity,  we  are  glad  to  find  the 
mtrodnctlon  of  any  society,  which  will 
fnndsh  (19m  the  present  one)  some  com- 
mon ground,  on  which  menof  aU  poll* 
tical  creeds  can  meet  in  liarmony,  add 
leavittg;b^nd  the  ai^;ry':  feeHngs  of  pubtte 
life,  ezinrt  themselvee  toget^ier,  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  imd  the  develops 
ment  of  the  resonroee  of  their  common 
country. 

On  the  fi9th  of  19ovember,  1681,  a- 
number  of  highly  eminent  and  influential 
ffentWmen  met  together,  at  the.Provest'e 
oouse,  for  the  purpose  o(  forming  a  (yeo-t 
kafical  Society  in  DuUin,  the  objects  of 
Which,  (asstated  intibewordsoftlieir  own 
resolutions^i^ottld  be,  to  oontribntotothe 
progress  or  Geological  science  by  all  poe- 
rfble  means,  'and  to  cuHSvate  more  eep^ 
dally  such  branches  of  Geology  and  Bii- 
neralogy,  as  are  likely  to  lead  to  im- 
provements in  manufactures,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  the  construction  of  roads  tad  ca- 
nals, in  draining,  in  searching  for  coals 
and  other  minerals  and  morepartieulariy^ 
in  Ireland,  vHiere  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  much  remains  to  be  dtecovered, 
which  will  reward  the  labours  of  patient 
and  itftelligefft  inquiry. 

To  promote  these  olrfects,  seteralreso- ' 
lutioQB  ^ere  then  passed,  and  finally  a  so- 
dety established,  resembling  in  haconstl* 
tution,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  of  the 
Geological  Sodety  of  London. 

The  foUewfaig  offieefe  were  appointed 
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VBLFMT  NATtmAL  HI8T<mr  SOCISTT. 


The  fbSowinr  isaa  idMtract  af  tiie 
proceeding  of  the  Bociely,  staoe  these 
which  we  aowced  in  our  last  inunber. 
November!, 

Ott  the  OnaoB  ciMrtted  hi  the  Bd- 
fatt  Botaaic  Crarden,  dariag  kel  year<^ 
laad  by  Mr.  Edtoand  G^etty,  hi  whieh 
waa  aotieed  their  reepectiTe  arodoetite- 
Dees,  their  ad^iptalMiu  to  oar  cumat^  and 
their  fitaesi  for  particiilar  Mile. 
^ovetKoet  21. 

Ob  ▼ttion  in  qhui  and  the  lower  aai- 
maK  hy  Dn  H.  Purdoa.  Dr.  Pardon 
coaameiiced  hbpaper  bydencribiag  briefly 
the  pheaomena  attendiag  the  pMtage  ot 
light  duoagh  Tarioas  media,  and  the  al- 
teratMMiB  produced  oa  Its  ooarM  by  dnfe* 
rent  sarTaceej  he  then  appned  theM  prn* 
ciples  to  the  htnnan  eye,  haTiag  noticed 
ita  Btractore,  and  condadad  by  penifing 
out  the  pecaliaritiee  to  be  fomd  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lower  aninrnlg. 
iVbo0m6«r  98b 

On  the  food  and  proeeie  of  aaliiuoff 
la  Tegatable^  by  Bfr.  James  Qriuuliaw, 
Jan.  hi  this  paper,  a  descfiplion  was 
given  of  those  parts  of  the-  plant,  ixt 
which  the  fanctiansnuiutsai  /  to  it»indi» 
ridnal  existence  reside;  a  snrrey  was 
theft  taken  of  the  sootses  whence  their 
food  was  derived — the  peculiar  aatare  of 
the  food  deduced,  and  the  whole  oonduded 
by  obserrations  derived  from  the  author's 
own  researches. 

JDscaR&sr  12. 

On  the  cerebral  development  of  ani- 
bmIs  as  oonMeted  witii  their  instincts, 


and  mental  capacities,  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
ilhistrated  by  mmiiiled  drawings,  and  by 
the  crania  of  difltoreat  animals. 
December^. 
On  the  ge<M[raphical  distribution  of' 
Birds,  by  Dr.  James  D.  Marshall.   Thtf^ 
paper  was  mnstorated  by  a  vmuber  or' 
splendid     specimens   of    stnffM    brrds, 
among  whidi  were  the  fofiowihg  T^-The 
white-headed  eagle  of  North  America; 
the  Golden  eagle ;  the  sea  eagle ;  the  ger 
£dcon;   two  huve  and  rare  species  of 
ciaae,  from  the  East  Indies ;  the  greater* 
bird  of  paradise ;  numerous  varieties  of 
humming  birds.    Besides  these,  many  of 
the  following*  specimens,   presented  eir 
this  evening  to  the  Bfuseum,  served  as 
ilfaistretaons  to  tUs  interesting  paper :— .^ 
The  gigantic  crane,  measuring  15  feet' 
between  the  tips  of  the  wings.     This- 
IHrd  Is  an  hihabitant  of  Bengpal,  and  is 
very  rardy  brought  to  Europe ;  it  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Edmund  Getty.— ^A 
rhhaocenM*  horn ;  presented  by  Mr,  G.-  C; 
Hyndman^^i^A  pdican  from  James  Orr, 
Bsq.-^A  remarhable  species  of  vuHure, 
from  the  East  Indies ;  presented  by  Mr. 
R.  8.  M'Adam.— ^A  specimen  or  a  rare 
and  beautiful  species  of  duck,  also  from 
the  East,   by  wtt,  Patterson. — Among 
the  ether  donations  of  the  evening,  were 
a  collection  of  bn^  skins,  from  Chili, 
transmitted  from   that  country  by  Mr. 
James  Or  Hull,  formerly  of  this  town, 
and  now  a  resident  of  Santiago  de  Chili. 
— Several  cases,  enclosing  spedmens  of 
British  bhrds  and  quadrupeds,  asd  a  i 
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ber  of  reptilM  from  Detterera,  by  Mr. 
Jame^  Grimshaw,  jun. — A  trigger  fish, 
from  Mr,  Hugh  C^  Claskev^  A  collectioa 
of  snakes  and  insects,  from  Carolina,  by 
Mrs.  Dickey,  of  Myrt^eld. — A  Brent 
goose,  and  a  small  quadruped,  from  Nevr 
Holland;  presented  by  X)r.  James  D. 
MarsbalL^-A  brazen  spear  head,  from 
Ml*.  Hugh  Kirkwood. 

January  2.  1833. 

On  the  genus  Aranea  of  Linnsus,  by 
Mr.  Templeton.  The  reader  com- 
menced by  .noticing  the  external  and  in- 
ternal conformation ;  in  the  latter  dwel- 
ling on  the  circulatory  system,  pointing 
out  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  and  Tre- 
viranus,.  and  detailing  his  own  obserya- 
tions  on  the  blood,  and  the  course  of  the 
vessels  through  the  thorax,  legs,  and  oi^ 
gans  of  prehension  of  the  animal,  he 
then  alluded  to  the  position  assigned  the 
genos  by  Linmeus,  Cuvier,  and  Lamarck, 
and  concluded  by  describiuff  the  peculiari* 
ties  of  habit  in  the  several  subgenera.— 
Specimens  of  many  genera,  and  nume- 
rous drawings  were  exhibited. 

January  16. 
On  the  present  inhabitants  of  Brazil, 
communicated  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  The 
)»aper  was  written  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  jun.. 
Bad  contained  his  observations,  attier  a 
residence  of  10  years  in  Braail,  on  the 
different  stocks  from  whence  the  pre^nt 
population  have  been  derived,  and  on  the 
peculiarities  of  their  mental  and  pliysLcal 
powers. 

January  23. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  one 
of  the  Members  on  the  Natural  lustory 
and  Antiquities  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portarlingtoa,  in  the  Queen's  County. 
This  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
drawings  of  the  scenery  in  that  part  of 
Ireland,  taken  on  the  spot;  and  also  by 
specimens  of  various  objects  of  Natural 
History  procured  therer-rThe  paper  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  conversation  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  in  w^hich 
various  Members  of  the  Society  took  a 
part.  The  following  donations  were  pre- 
sented on  this  occasion : — A  New  Zea- 
land boat,  and  the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg 
tree,  from  Dr.  Bimie,  R.  N.;  pendent 
nest  of  the  grossbeak,  from  Dr.  M<Cor- 
mac;  2  jays,  some  insects,  and  fossils, 
from  Portariington,  presented  by  Mr.  W, 
Patterson ;  specimens  of  copper  ore,  from ; 


the  comity  Wicklow,  ftimi  Mr  R.  PaU 
terson;  a  white  rat,  from  Mr.  Miller^ 
Comber;  a  pole  cat,  and  a  raven,  from 
Captain  Fayner,  R.  N.;  specimen  of 
magnetk  rock,  from  the  Isknd  of  As^* 
cension,  and  Soorise,  fr<«n  Graham*8 
Island,  from  Lieut.  Gavee,  R.  N ;  spe- 
cimens of  calcareous  inicruttation^  from 
the  Solfatara,  in  the  Cwnpagna  di  Roma ; 
of  the  Rhododeixdron  femigineum,  or 
rusty  leaved  roeefaag/from  the  Mer.de 
Glace,  in  Switierland ;  aud  of  the  roa- 
teriab  used  in  forming  the  Mosaic  paint- 
ings at  the  chuh:h  of  St.  Mark,  a(. 
Venice ;  a  pair  of  horns  of  the  chamoris; 
and  a  catalogue  ^.n.  German)  of  the  oal- 
lection  of  Swiss  birds,  in  the  possession 
of  Sprungli  at  Bern,  firom  Mr.  Wm. 
ThoiJipson;  an  ancient  Mexican  manu^ 
script,  written  on  paper  made  from  the 
plant  Magney,  a  species  of  Aloe,  from 
Robert  M*Cabnont,  Esq.  of  Abbeylands. 
The  Museum  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
He  on  the  1st  of  last  month.  A  weU 
proportioned  and  handsome  room,  nearly 
fifty  feet  in  length,  contains  the  coUec- 
tioi^  of  specimens,  some  of  them  dis- 
playe4  upon  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  > 
and  oithers  in  cases  of  various  kinds.  On.- 
opening  the  door^  the  hrst  object  which 
meets  the  eye  is  a  cast  of  the  GUuUator, 
the  fiiU  size  of  the  original  statue.  From- 
the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  - 
door,  the  floor  is  occupied  by  several  casea  - 
of  rich  and  valuable  shells,  the  property 
of  Drl  Drummond,  the  President  of  the ; 
Natural  History  Society.  On  either  side 
of  these  are  double  ranges  of  cases,  in 
which  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  and  insects . 
are  deposited.  A  case,  at  one  end  of 
the  room  contains  a  number  of  small 
quadrupeds,  and  b  surmounted  by  a  boa 
coastriotor.  Another,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  con^ns  soma  large  lizards, 
and  a  variety  of  corralUne?,  over  which  . 
is  placed  an  £sq[uimaux  canoe.  In  a  flat 
case,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  doot^ 
are  phu^  som^  interesting  antiquUies ;  . 
and,  on  the  left  hand,  a  case  of  about  20 
fi^et  in  length,  and  12  m  height,  contains 
some  of  onr  rarer  native  birds,  with  ma* 
ig  of  those  of  the  tropicnl  climates. 
This  case  is  surmounted  by  three  noble 
eagles,  of  different  kinds,  and  in  various 
attitudes.  The  ^ntiflc  arrangement 
has  not  yet  been,'  in  every  department, 
^completed. 
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We  would  repomipend  B..  to  select  a  more  definite  subject  for  an  article,  mider  ^ 
impression  that  we  might  be  so  enabled  to  avail  ourselyes  of  the  talent  which  may  be 
eanlj  traced  in  the  jiaper  befnre  us.      .... 

To  our  kind  and  yalued  corre^ndent,  the  Rer.  R.  D.,  we  beg  to  return  our  best 
acknowledgments,,  and  lu^  for  a-coniinuance  of  his  able  support. 

We  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  a  fulfilment  of  AdYena*s  promise. 
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THE   REFORMED  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE   KING'S  SPEECH. 


The  first  and  most  important  end  of 
wise  political  arrangements  b  to  pro- 
mote the  practical  welfare  of  the  great 
body  of  tne  people ;  and  the  second  is, 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  the  arrange- 
ments hare  been  made  with  this  end  in 
view.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  the  nil- 
i^  power,  the  second  is  prudent  policy. 
The  first  confers  on  the  people  a  sub- 
stantial benefit,  the  second  miparts  to 
them  a  consciousness  of  it,  firom  which 
flows  popular  contentment  The  first 
gives  prosperity,  the  second  g^ves  peace. 
Twelve  months  ago  it  was  very  eene- 
rally,  and  with  most  unseemly  violence 
insisted  that  the  Whig  ministerial  party 
were  pursuing  the  £rect  road  to  the 
accompUshment  of  both  these  ends.  It 
was  said  lliat  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
by  the  **  liberal  and  enlightened"  views 
c»  the  administration  generally,  the 
country  was  to  obtain  practical  benefits, 
unknown  during  the  oark  ages  of  Tory 
ascendancy ;  that  the  people  were 
to  feel  satisfied  that  every  thing  which 
could  be  done,  was  done,  for  their  good ; 
and  that  prosperity  and  confidence 
would  go  hand  m  hand,  and  establish  a 
universal  reim  of  peace  and  plenty. 
A  new  era  of  fireedom  and  happiness, 
of  national  union  and  national  strength, 
was  to  date  its  commencement  firom  the 
accon^lishment  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
all  was  to  be  sunshine  and  happiness, 
save  in  the  obscure  haunts  of  disap- 
pointed and  defeated  Tories.  This  is 
no  exaggerated  statement  of  the  things 
which  were  expected,  and  which  were 
actually  foretold  as  the  consequences  of 
Whig  experiments  upon  ^e  legisla- 
tive constitution,  and  the  snreat  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  How  utterly 
they  have  failed  to  produce  these  re- 
VoL.  I. 


suits,  let  the  present  state  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  legislature,  and  the  coun- 
try, tell.  Instead  of  substantial  benefits 
we  have  palpable  loss  of  public  security, 
and  protitaole  industry ;  inst^d  of 
public  contentment  and  cheerfulness,  we 
nave  gloom  and  rage,  and  a  fearful 
looking  forward  to  dark  and  unjejined 
calamity. 

We  may  call  the  Reform  Bill 
Ichabod,  for  its  glory  hath  departed-^ 
it  is  no  longer  a  thing  for  present  boast 
and  future  promise — ^it  has  become  the 
Frankenstem  of  the  Whig  administrap 
tion,  and  they  now  regard  with  fear  and 
abhoH'ence  the  monster  of  their  own 
creation.  They  cannot  bring  them^ 
selves  even  to  name  it  in  a  public  do- 
cument where  it  might  be  well  sup- 
posed it  had  rightful  claim  to  that 
nonor,  and  in  Uie  ^eech  from  the 
Throne  to  die  first  Paniament,  dictated 
under  the  new  reformed  Constitution, 
the  grand  improvement  is  not  even 
alluded  to. — It  was  no  longer  an  agree- 
able theme  for  the  exercise  of  Minis- 
terial eloquence.  While  it  was  yet  in 
perspective,  distance  lent  enchantment 
to  the  view,  but  its  actual  presence  met 
with  no  gladsome  greeting,  and  the 
Reformed  Parliament  entered  upon  its 
labours  unhonored  and  unsung  by  those 
who  had  hailed  its  &r-oflr  coming  in  fiill 
chorus,  from  the  small  treble  of  Lord 
Johnny  Russell  to  the  loud  tenor  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  low  droning 
bass  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant  Undoubt> 
edly  this  omission  of  any  congratulatory 
notice  respecting  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  that  unlucky  state  paper 
in  which  all  parties  seem  to  find  abun- 
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dant  matter  for  disappointment  or  dis- 
gust Notwithstanding  the  small  mino- 
rity which  voted  against  the  address  to 
the  Crown  in  return  for  his  Majesty's 
g^racious  speech,  there  were,  we  believe, 
out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Mi- 
nisters, not  ten  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  did  not  feel  either 
alann  at  the  obscure  announcements 
which  the  speech  did  contain,  or  disap- 
pointment respecting  what  it  did  not 
contsdn.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this 
article  to  discuss  with  brevity  the  prin- 
dpal  topics  of  his  Migesty's  address  on 
the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sions, in  doing  which  we  shall,  neither 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  0*Conneirs 
mild  and  graceful  criticism,  call  it  **  a 
bloody  and  a  brutal  speech,"  nor,  with 
the  Courtier-like  extravagance  of  Lord 
Ormelie,  describe  it  as  a  theme  for  "joy 
and  congratulation  ;*  but  we  shall  exa- 
mine it  as  a  ministerial  summary  of  the 
state  of  afiairs,  and  the  reason  for  call- 
ing the  Parliament  together,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
occasion  for  praise  or  blame  which  this 
summary  affords.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  perhi^>8  think  that  after  the  four 
nights  long  discourse  upon  the  subject 
which  took  place  in  the  House,  and  in 
which  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that 
Irishmen  took  their  ftdl,  if  not  their  fiur 
share,  there  remains  little  necessity  for 
any  further  animadversion  from  us,  in 
addition  to  the  store  of  oratory  that  has 
already  been  poured  forth,  but  we  do 
not  mean  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
high  ahd  migh^  rhetoricians  who  could 
see  but  one  pomt  in  the  King's  speech, 
and  that,  the  point  which  related  to  the 
state  of  this  country,  we  are  resolved 
in  our  humble  way  to  return  the  com- 
pliment to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  in  requital  for  its  discussion  of  the 
speech  fVom  the  Throne  d  rirlandoise, 
in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  we  shall  under- 
take to  discuss  it  d  FAngloite  in  this 
Magazine. 

Some  of  the  English  newspapers 
have  humorously  called  the  speech  a 
new  Chapter  of  Lamentations,  so  abun- 
dantly does  it  deal  in  topics  of  regret 
and  discomfort,  though  that  most  sage 
of  all  movers  of  addresses.  Lord 
Ormelie,  thought  proper  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  theme  of  joy  and  congratulation.  His 
Lordship,  if  ne  proved  notiiing  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  certainly  justified 
its  opening  sentence,  in  which  he  stated 
the  strong  sense  which  he  had  of  his 


deficiencies  for  discharging  the  duty 
he  had  undertaken.  This  joyous  and 
triumphant  speech,  consequent  no  doubt 
upon  the  promised  blessings  of  Reform, 
and  the  march  of  **  liberality*  in  every 
department  of  politics,  "  laments'*  the 
continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Portu- 
gal, "  regrets"  that  the  endeavours  to 
effect  an  arrangement  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  have  been  unsuccessful, 
tells  of  Uie  **  complaints"  which  have 
arisen  from  the  collection  of  tithes, 
mentions  the  causes  of  complaint  in 
Ireland,  and  their  **  unfortunate  conse- 
quences," and  then  observes,  that  it  is 
the  **  painful  duty"  of  his  Majesty  to 
observe  the  great  increase  of  Irish  dis- 
turbances. A  plain  man  would  suppose 
there  was  notiiing  very  hilarious  in  all 
this,  and  an  Irishman  would  certainly 
have  been  laughed  at,  if  in  pronouncing 
^  a  panegyric  upon  this  dolorific  compo- 
sition, he  had  talked  of  the  circum- 
stances it  enumerated  as  matter  of 
congratulation  and  gladness  ;  but  the 
Ministers  had  just  given  the  young 
Lord  who  moved  tiie  address  their  con- 
fidence, and  **  a  gift  doth  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  wise."  If  the  amount  of 
the  ^sdom  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
degree  of  blindness  which  in  this  in- 
stance the  gift  occasioned.  Lord  Ormlie 
must  be  very  wise  indeed.  But  to  begin 
with  the  beginning— ^His  Majesty  states 
that  the  period  being  arrived  at  which 
the  business  of  Parliament  b  tuually  re- 
iumed,  he  has  called  the  members  toge- 
ther for  the  discharge  pf  the  important  du- 
ties with  which  they  are  entrusted.  This 
is  indeed  a  common-place  and  inconse- 
quential opening  for  the  Royal  address 
to  the  first  Parliament  under  the  new 
Constitution.  It  amounts  to  this — 
**  the  first  week  of  February  having 
arrived,  and  it  being  usual  for  Parlia- 
ment to  resume  its  labours  in  the  first 
week  of  February,  I  have,  conformably 
^th  the  ordinary  routine  of  business, 
called  you  together  that  you  may  attend 
to  your  important  duties."  But  no 
sooner  has  this  dry  official  reason, 
which  seems  as  if  it  were  copied  firom 
the  opening  of  some  Secretary's  cir- 
cular tor  an  annual  meeting  of  a  Board 
of  Directors,  been  formally  stated,  than 
his  Majesty  goes  on  to  say,  that  never 
at  any  time  did  subjects  of  greater 
interest  and  magnitude  call  for  Parlia- 
mentary attention.  This  is  something 
like  a  reason  appropriate  to  the  time, 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  deemed 
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by  the  public  quite  sufficient,  even  if. 
the  predse  month,  and  day  of  the 
month  had  not  come  when  the  business 
of  Parliament  is  **  usually  resumed.* 
We  should  not  trouble  ourselves  or  our 
readers  with  this  sort  of  criticism,  were 
it  not  that  in  former  days,  when  Tories 
with  much  less  pretension  as  literary 
amateurs,  prepared  the  King's  speech, 
it  was  laid  hold  of  by  all  the  witlings 
of  the  Whig  opposition,  and  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  of  theur  critical  analvsis, 
while  we  were  given  to  understand  how 
very  differentiy,  and  with  what  striking 
superioritv,  the  Whigs  would  have  pre- 
pared sucn  state  documents.  We  really 
cannot  discern  the  promised  improve- 
ment, now  that  they  have  the  altidr  all 
in  their  own  hands.  We  suspect  that 
the  responsibilities  under  which  Cabi- 
net Mmisters  communicate  with  the 
public  are  very  considerable  checks 
upon  the  ornaments  of  style,  and 
nice  properties  of  composition.  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vauz  has  no  doubt  dis- 
covered that  a  paragraph  in  the  King's 
speech  is  a  very  dift'erent  thing  from  a 
paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  all  Lord  John  Russeirs  experience 
in  writing  tragedies  may  not  have  ren- 
dered him  perfectiy  competent  to  give 
to  a  tragic  state  paper  the  most  exqui- 
site precinon  of  language  and  arrange- 
ment. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  lament  the 
continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Portuffal, 
which  has  for  some  months  existed  be- 
tween the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Braganza.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  contest,  his  Majesty  states,  he 
has  abstained  from  all  inteiference,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  British  subjects  resident  in 
Portugal,  and  he  assures  the  Parliament 
that  he  shall  hot  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
any  opportunity  that  may  be  afforded 
him  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  to  a 
country  ^th  which  the  interests  of  his 
domimons  are  so  intimately  connected. 
Now  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  even 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  public 
affiurs,  who  does  not  know  that  this 
statement  which  the  King  has  been  ad- 
vised to  make  to  his  Parliament  is  di- 
rectly untrue.  All  Europe  rings  with 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  virtuaUif 
interfered  in  the  contest.  Her  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  open  declaration  on 
the  subject,  but  it  is  notorious  that 
British  men  and  officers,  British  money, 


and  Britbh  provisions  have  sustained 
Don  Pedro  in  his  position  at  Oporto. 
It  is  certain  that  in  defiance  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which  the 
Government  did  not  enforce,  the  men 
and  munitions  of  war  for  the  service  of 
Don  Pedro  were  sent  out  from  this 
country.  Large  ships  were  purchased, 
and  not  only  openly,  but  ostentatiously 
were  fitted  out  as  war  ships  and 
victualled  in  the  River  Thames.  The 
newspapers  in  the  influence  of  the 
Government  were  day  after  day  loud 
and  vehement  in  support  of  Don  Pedro, 
and  in  abuse  of  Don  Miguel,  and  even 
now  it  is  certain  that  the  business  of 
Sur  Stratford  Canning,  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  is  to  n^ociate,  if  not  in  favour 
of  Don  Pedro,  certainly  against  Don 
Miguel.  What  then  are  we  to  think  of 
the  integrity  and  the  honest  dealing  of 
"the  Kii^s  Ministers  with  the  public, 
when  in  the  hce  of  these  facts  they 
make  the  Sovereign  declare  that  he  has 
abstained  firom  afl  interference  except 
what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
British  subiects  resident  m  Portugal  ? 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  paltry  quibble  ;  the  King  may 
say  he  has  not  interfered  because  there 
has  been  no  official  declaration  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
but  the  King's  subjects — nay  his  ser* 
vants  paid  by  the  country,  have  been 
allowed  to  interfere,  and  the  most  pal- 
pable fiivour  has  been  shown  by  all 
ccmnected  with  the  King's  Government 
to  the  cause  of  the  invader  at  Oporto. 
But  setting  aside  this  ministerial  decla- 
ration of  non-interference,  as  a  gpross 
evasion  of  truth,  if  not  a  durect  and 
absolute  fidsehood,  and  looking  at  the 
fiaujts  as  they  really  are,  let  us  ask  why 
the  Government  should,  in  point  of 
policy,  or  in  consistency  with  their  own 
principles  of  deference  to  the  popular 
will,  have  countenanced  Don  Pedro  as 
they  have  done  ?  We  can  find  no  sa- 
tisfactoiy  answer  to  this  question,  and 
we  are  forced  to  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion in  what  was  stated  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  commenting  upon  this  passage 
of  the  speech  of  the  Throne.  **  I  am 
most  unwilling,**  said  his  Lordship,  **  to 
attribute  motives  to  the  conduct  of  a 
set  of  men,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  all  over  Europe  the  exist- 
ing policy  towards  Portugal  is  attri- 
buted to  personal  vanity  and  self-love 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  noble  lords 
connected  with  the  administration,  ob- 
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sHnately  bKnd  to  the  sacrifices  which 
they  make  to  th€  interests  of  their 
country.*  The  policy  of  our  Govem- 
mentt  m  this  *  matter  is  bad,  because  it 
completely  alienates  from  English  inte- 
rests the  present  (Jovemment  of  Por- 
tugal, for  the  sake  of  the  Tery  remote 
chance  of  a  greater  interest  being 
established  with  Don  Pedro's  OoTera- 
ment  should  he  be  successful,  whereas 
if  even  so  rery  improbable  a  thing  as 
the  success  of  the  inrader,  were  to  come 
to  pass,  the  probability  is,  that  a  matri- 
monial connection  would  be  immedi- 
ately formed  with  the  family  of  the 
French  King,  and  the  advantages  of 
Portuguese  commerce  would  be  more 
likely  to  flow  to  France  than  to  Great 
Britain. 

But  if  it  were  true  that  Great  Britain 
could  put  Don  Pedro  or  his  daughter  on 
the  Throne  of  Portugal  in  the  room  of 
Miguel,  and  that  we  were  likely  to  reap 
advantage  from  the  change,  what  right 
have  we  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  the 
Portuguese  people,  or  with  their  ancient 
laws,  and  by  both,  is  the  sovereignty  of 
Don  Miguel  supported.  No  one  has 
now  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  Miguel 
is  popular  with  the  Portuguese  people. 
Not  a  single  man  in  Portugal  has  vo- 
lunteered to  wd  the  invader — his  sup- 
porters are  all  foreigners,  \i'ith  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Portuguese  exiled  for 
violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Don  Miguel  b  not  merely  Sovereign 
according  to  the  ancient  laws,  which 
adopts  the  second  Son  of  the  Sovereign^ 
Prince,  when  the  eldest  succeeds  to,  and 
resides  in,  a  larger  kingdom  or  lordship, 
but  he  is  also  expressly  chosen  and  de- 
clarded  King  by  the  three  orders  of  the 
State  lawfully  convened  and  assembled, 
and  the  declaration  is  approved  and 
adhered  to  by  the  whole  population. 
Don  Miguel  may  be,  according  to  our 
notions,  a  tyrant,  and  a  man  not  worthy 
to  reign,  but  surely  if  the  Portuguese 
are  pleased  with  mm,  it  is  their  afiair, 
not  ours ;  and  we  are  to  them  most  un- 
reasonable and  unjustifiable  tyrants,  if 
Increly  upon  our  notion  of  what  is  best 
for  them,  we  insist  upon  their  dethron- 
ing a  King  whom  tbey  approve,  and 
taking  one  in  his  stead  whom  they  des- 

f>i8e  and  detest,  though  Our  Ministers 
ook  upon  him  as  a  marvellous  proper 
man. 

The  next  section  of  the  speech  re- 
lates to  the  ill  success  of  the  Kincfs 
Government  in  the  ac^uttment  of  the 


differences  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, with  a  notice  of  the  capture  of 
Antwerp,  and  an  intimation  tnat  the 
embargo  on  the  Dutch  commerce  was 
to  be  continued.  It  would  be  supers 
fluous,  if  not  presumptuous,  for  us  to 
dwell  in  this  place,  upon  the  general 
features  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
question  which  have  been  made  fiuniliar 
to  this  country  in  one  of  the  most  elo- 
<]uent  and  effective  speeches  of  modem 
times,  pubHcly  delivered  not  long  since 
by  a  distii^ished  member  of  our  Uni- 
versity. The  impolicy,  the  injustice, 
the  national  wickedness  of  the  course 
which  our  Government  has  unhappily 
taken  in  this  business,  have  been  exhi^ 
bited  in  language  too  convincing  to  be 
combatted,  and  too  forcible  to  be  for- 
gotten. We  need  not  point  out  to 
public  detestation  those  "  anxious  en- 
deavours" to  effect  a  definitive  arrange- 
ment between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
the  unsuccessfolness  of  iHiich  our  Mi* 
nisters  **  have  to  regret ;"  but  with 
regard  to  this  notice  m  these  disgrace- 
ful proceedings  in  the  Kind's  speedi, 
we  nave  to  <^erve,  that  uiere  is  no 
expression  of  regret  or  remorse  for  the 
blood  shed,  and  the  property  destroyed 
at  Antwerp,  while  there  it  an  elaborate 
compliment  to  the  '*good  fiuth  and 
honour  with  which  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  acted  in  these  transactions :" 
there  is  nothing  said  of  the  injury  which 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  every 
day  suffering  firom  the  absurd  and  un- 
justifiable embargo,  without  any  cause 
for,  or  declaration  of  war,  while  we  are 
very  complacently  given  to  understand 
that  the  embargo  is  continued  on  Dutch 
commerce,  as  a  pumshmeat  for  the  non- 
submission  of  Holland  to  the  dictatton 
of  France,  supported  by  the  fatuity 
of  England. 

From  the  notice  of  Foreign  afiairB,the 
Speech  proceeds  to  an  intimation  of  the 
t^roacning  termination  of  the  Charters 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  East 
India  Company,  imich  **  will  I'ecnure  a 
revision  of  their  establishmeBts.'*  There 
is  so  much  vagueness — so  much  inter- 
nal obscurity,  in  the  arrangement  res- 
pecting these  great  instituttons,  that  it 
ts  impossible  to  form  with  an^  depee 
of  probable  correctness,  a  notion  of  the 
plan  of  innovation  which  is  in  contem- 
plation with  regard  to  them.  It  is 
indeed  more  thiui  probable  that  as  yet 
no  plan  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
they  arc  merely  mentioned  tnat  they 
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orilgfat  not  anpecr  to  hare  b^en  foi«' 
gotten.  In  the  mean  time,  what  has 
been  said,  k  quite  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm  in  all  those  whose  property  is  at 
stake  in  these  establishments.  To 
thoroughly  understand  the  yarious  bear- 
ings f^  these  two  ffreat  monopolies^ 
upon  the  money  and  the  trade  of  the 
Empire — to  ju<%e  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  to  strike  a  just 
balance  between,  would  require  a  depth 
and  closeness  of  examination,  a  patience 
.  of  deliberation,  and  a  soundness  of  ca- 
I^acity  in  decision,  for  which  the  quietest 
times,  and  the  best  possible  temper  of 
the  public,  would  barely  suffice.  It 
therdbre  seems  extremdy  unfortunate 
that  their  ''revision"  should  have  to 
take  place  when  the  rage  of  innovation 
b  at  its  height,  and  extreme  impatience, 
and  rasfaaess  in  the  trial  of  experiments 
in  public  matters  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  time.  This  circumstance  of 
itself  is  sufficient  to  create  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  all  whose  interest  it  is  to  have 
a  dedsion  respecting  these  great  corpo- 
rations,  founded  on  knowlec^e  and  oon^ 
sideration,  not  on  prejudice  and  head- 
long conceit ;  but  there  is  another  and 
a  very  grave  cause  of  alarm  under  such 
a  Government  as  that  which  at  present 
rules  over  us.  That  Government,  if  it 
continues  to  act  as  it  has  acted,  windd 
sacrifice  these  establishments  to  the 
popular  err,  should  it  appear  likely 
that  by  so  doin^  they  might  make  more 
sure  (H  continmng  in  the  receipt  of  pay 
and  the  possession  of  patronage.  They 
sacrificed  the  old  House  of  Uommons 
as  a  last  desperate  throw  for  the  main- 
tenance of  office,  and  they  succeeded 
at  the  en>ense  of  convulsing  the  country 
not  for  the  moment,  but  for  a  time  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet,  nor  soon  to 
arrive.  In  all  probability  the^  would 
even  more  readdy  sacrifice  the  mterests 
involved  in  the  Bank  and  the  East 
India  Ckmipany,  as  individually  thev 
are  likely  to  be  less  concerned  in  theu* 
fidL  With  regard  to  the  Bank,  how- 
ever, it  has  a  hold  as  a  creditor  of  the 
Government,  to  an  amount  which 
Government  would  find  it  by  no  means 
easy  to  repay.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany's privileges  are  more  likely  also  to 
offer  an  inducement  for  popular  cupidity 
to  overthrow,  in  the  bbnd  expectation 
of  reaping  advantage  from  that  which 
nothing  but  the  management  and  the 
means  of  the  Company  render  pro- 
fitable.   We  do  not  suppose  that  dur- 


ing the  praentsesdon  any  Tery  impor- 
tant step  will  be  t^tnsespecting  eitner, 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  these  establishments,  or  any  other* 
will  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Reformed  Parliament,  (eager  as  it  is 
to  stamp  its  impression  upon  every 
thin^,)  without  some  thresiening  and 
injunous  blow. 

We  now  come  to  the  conslderatioo 
of  that  part  of  the  Speech  relating  to 
the  English  Church,  *'more  particularly 
as  regards  its  temporalities,  and  thie 
maintenance  of  the  derrr  "  This  pre* 
sents  of  itMlf  a  field  of  discussion  so 
ample,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  in  this  cursory  notice  of  many 
different  topics,  upon  its  examination^ 
and  the  rather,  as  we  shall  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  speaking  upon  it  when 
the  grievances,  and  the  redressfor them, 
which  are  now  only  hinted  at,  shall 
have  been  detailed  to  the  Parliament 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  who  have 
deemed  themselves  not  incompetent  to 
undertake  in  the  model  of  other  pres« 
sing  affidrs,  the  difficult,  delicate,  and 
important  sutgect  of  Churdi  Reform* 
We  cannot  however  omit  to  notice  that 
in  this  Speech  firom  the  throne,  deliver'^ 
ed  by  the  lUng  himself^  who  has  sworn 
to  maintain  the  risphts  and  privileges  of 
the  Church  as  by  Uw  established,  with- 
out any  reservation  whatever  ;  the 
Parliament  is  told  that  it  may  be  neces* 
sary  to  consider  what  remedies  may  be 
applied  for  the  correction  of  **  aeknouf" 
kdged  ahueiJ'  This  we  submit  is  lan- 
guage which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  question,  no  legislator  is  justi- 
fied in  using.  Conung  from  the 
Government,  it  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
most  unbecoming,  and  uncalled  for ; 
but  from  the  King  in  person— *the  head 
of  the  Church,  •there  is  something  in  it 
that  we  are  unwilling,  if  indeed  we 
were  able,  to  speak  of  in  the  language 
in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  it  deserves 
to  be  spoken  of.  So  fiir  as  close  ob* 
servation  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
foding  and  temper  of  the  English 
Hierarchy  in  this  threatening  period, 
they  are  well  disposed,  and  some  of 
them  perhaps  more  than  sofficientiy 
ready,  to  listen  favourably  to  whatever 
plans  of  improvement  the  Government 
may  think  necessary  for  the  satis&ction 
of  the  country,  provided  these  plans  do 
not  go  to  the  ^diation  of  the  Church 
as  a  body.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  for  a  oum  of  energy  and  decinon 
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in  the  diBchaige  of  his  episcopal  duties, 
is  somewhat  of  a  yielding  disposition 
in  matters  of  public  opinion  and  state 
policy,  has  been  pleased  to  state  his 
confidence  that  the  Government  will 
not  attempt  any  change,  the  plan  of 
which  would  be  to  alter  the  present 
general  characters  of  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment, and  to  add  that  if  that  prin» 
ciple  be  maintained,  hit  opposition  will 
not  be  gfiven  to  the  intended  improve* 
ments.  We  suppose  the  Riffht  Rever- 
end Metropohtui  feels  tolerwly  certain 
that  the  improvements  to  be  proposed 
will  not  include  any  provision  tnat  there 
shall  be  no  translation  in  future,  from 
the  See  of  London  to  that  of  Can- 
terbury. 

The  same  reasons  wluch  induce  us  to 
pass  so  briefly  over  the  notice  of  Eng- 
lish Church  Reform  in  the  Ring's 
Speech,  influence  us  yet  more  stron^y 
to  avoid  in  tiiis  place  the  almost  direct 
threat  of  absolute  spoliation  which  is 
levelled  against  the  Church  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  Even  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  seems  to  have  been  affected 
with  a  most  courteous  passion  to  say 
soft  and  civil  things  to  His  Majes^s 
Whig  ministers  in  his  Speech  on  the 
address,  felt  some  qualms  when  he 
came  to  the  notice  regarding  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  said  he  should 
look  upon  the  execution  of  a  separate 
principle  with  r^^ard  to  the  Irish  Esta- 
olishment  with  alarm — some  of  the 
reports  say  "horror,*  but  from  so  sooth- 
able  a  gentieman  as  Sir  Robert,  it  does 
not  matter  much.  We  write  these 
pages  upon  the  eve  of  Lord  Aithorp's 
developement  of  the  designs  of  tne 
Government  in  this  matter,  and  we 
shall  not  pronounce  by  anticipation, 
upon  that  of  which  we  may  know  the 
certainty,  before  we  dose  this  article. 

The  notice  taken  of  Financial  matters 
in  h&B  MajestylB  speech,  is  extremely 
brie(  doubtiess  because  it  was  a  tiieme 
upon  which  the  Ministers  felt  a  parti- 
cular delicacy  in  touching.  They  were 
well  aware  of  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  people  of  England  looked  for  some 
announcement  that  might  give  hope  of 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  hold  out  such  a  hope,  the 
Ministers  hurried  firom  the  ungrateful 
subject  to  one  in  which  they  were  more 
likely  to  meet  with  public  symjuithy. 
In  Ireland  we  have  littie  notion  of  the 
deep  concern  which  all  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen take  in  thai  mattcr-of-^uA  de- 


partment of  politics  whidi  rebtes  to 
the  national  finances.  Our  taste  here 
is  for  more  exciting  topics,  or  if  we 
concern  ourselves  in  pubUc  questions 
concerning  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
it  is  because  they  are  connected  with 
local  matters.  We  do  not  continually 
think  of  the  public  funds,  with  reference 
to  their  political  indications,  nor  docs 
the  sight  of  a  tax-gatherer  lead  us  into 
cogitation  upon  the  stability  of  the 
British  Monarchy.  But  in  England  so 
great  is  the  pressure  of  taxation,  either 
real  or  supposed,  upon  the  middling 
classes,  that  finance  is-  in  aU  their 
thoughts,  and  we  do  not  go;too  &r  when 
we  affirm  that  the  desire  to  shift  the 
burthen  of  their  taxes,  or  to  abolish 
them  altogether,  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  mighty  changes  which  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  exhibited 
in  the  political  temper  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  true,  that  concur- 
rent circumstances  of  neglect  and  con- 
tumely, and  above  all,  the  conta^on  of 
the  French  revolution  of  1830  aided  in 
hurrying  into  action  the  angry  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  in  causing,  the  cup, 
which  had  long  been  brimnung  full,  to 
overflow ;  but  the  substance  dr  the  dis- 
content was  the  heavy  taxation,  and 
relief  firom  it  was  and  is  the  real  and 
substEmtial  **  finality"  which  the  people 
looked  to  when  they  forced  the  Reform 
Bill  into  law.  The  omission  therefore, 
of  any  allusion  to  a  reduction  or  re- 
adjustment of ,  taxation  in  the  King's 
speech  has  given  the  people  of  England 
an  indifference  respecting  the  fiite  of 
the  present  administration,  the  effects 
of  which  they  are  likely  soon  to 
feel.  An  opinion  has  got  hold  of  the 
people  that  the  taxation  is  not  fidrly 
distributed.  They  say  it  does  not  bear 
suffidentiy  upon  the  possessors  of  large 
properties,  and  that  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  pay  too  much  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means.  The  rich,  they 
say,  must  make  sacrifices  to  the  State 
in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and  this 
they  reckon  upon  being  accomplished 
by  the  Reformed  Parliament.  The 
Ministers  have  not  held  out  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  take  the  lead  in 
effecting  this  change,  and  the  probabi- 
lity is,  Uiat  the  Parliament  will  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  abolish 
the  taxes  which  bear  hardest  upon  the 
middle  classes,  leaving  the  Minister  to 
make  up  the  defidency  as  he  best  can. 
The  first  blow  will  pobid^y  be  struck 
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upon  the  aaiessed  taxes,  a  ipedes  of 
impost  in  the  reduction  of  which  we  in 
Ireland  have  no  immediate  interest,  but 
which  are  felt  as  a  very  heavy  impost 
by  persons  in  moderate  drcumstances 
throughout  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  may  be 
estimated  at  five  millions  per  annum,  of 
which  one-half  is  paid  in  window  tax 
and  inhahited-house  duty.  These  are 
the  heaviest  dxrect  taxes  paid  in  the 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Minister  will 
be  compelled  to  give  them  up,  and  to 
compensate  the  Exchequer  bv  some 
impost  which  will  bear  more  exclusively 
upon  the  rich.  The  Ministers  would 
assuredly  have  acted  with  more  pru- 
dence had  they  advised  his  Majes^  to 
advert  to  the  great  pressure  of  tax- 
ation upon  the  people,  and  to  promise 
that  every  thing  would  be  done  which 
the  public  safety  and  the  public  credit 
would  permit,  in  order  to  render  its 
reduction  possible.  But  the  Ministers 
do  not  appear  to  have  composed  the 
speech  in  a  popular  humour — ^they 
speak  of  coercion,  not  of  compassion 
-—of  punishment  rather  than  relief. — 
The  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
about  which  when  out  of  office  they  ap- 
peared to  be  so  continually  and  so  sen- 
sitively solicitous,  is  scarcely  adverted 
to,  and  no  intimation  is  given  of  any 
measure  to  ameliorate  their  circum-t 
stances,  and  lift  them  out  of  the  cala- 
mities which  flow  from  low  wages  and 
scanty  emplojrment. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  topic  of 
the  speech,  and  that  part  of  it  which,  up. 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  has 
almost  exclusively  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  His  Majesty  ex- 
presses nis  confidence,  that  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Con^mons  will  entrust  to 
him  such  additional  powers  as  may  be 
found  necessary  fi>r  controlling  and 
punishing  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  in  Ireland,  and  for  preserving 
and  strengthening  the  Legislative  Union 
between  the  two  countries,  which,  with 
their  support,  and  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Frovidence,  his  Mijesty  states, 
he  is  detemuned  to  maintain,  by  all  the 
measures  in  his  power,  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  peace,  the  security, 
and  well-being  of  his  people.  As  we 
have  stated,  at  the  commencement  of 
tlus  article,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
follow  in  the  erratic  course  of  all  the 
eloquence  and  indign^iQn  which,  these 


dedantlons  called  forth  from  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  his  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments  with  which  those,  who  con- 
tended on  the  ministerial  side,  met 
their  aawilants  of  the  Repeal  phalanx. 
Before  these  ps^es  meet  the  public 
eye,  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers 
faAve  been  made  up  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  We 
wish,  rather,  as  we  have  the  opportunity, 
to  state,  what  our  readers  may  not  be 
so  well  acquainted  with,  namely,  the 
impression  of  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land upon  this  portion  of  the  King's 
speech,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  Irish 
members  with  r^^ard  to  it 

Mr.  O'ConneU's  cunninff  is  verna- 
cular, and,  out  of  Ireland,  it  fiuls  him. 
At  home,  he  discovers  a  natural  and 
prompt  alacrity  to  seize  upon  the  surest 
mode  of  success  ;  or,  it  he  makes  a 
mistake,  to  retrieve  himself  so  as  to 
twist  even  ill  fortune  to  advantage. 
He  has  a  kind  of  instinct  for  ad^ting 
himself  to  circumstances  when  he  has 
his  own  countrymen  to  deal  with,  and 
now,  b^  downright  impudence — now 
by  adroit  dexterity,  carries  his  point  by 
storm,  or  wins  his  way  to  it  by  manoeu- 
vre ;  but,  in  England,  he  does  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  different 
dispositions  of  those  whom  he  seeks  to 
influence.  He  is  eloouent,  and  he 
interests  them,  but  Englishmen  do  not 
make  theur  feelings  the  governors  and 
guides  of  their  judgment ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  he  may  interest,  he  does 
not  persuade.  An  Englishman  will 
only  be  persuaded  by  evidence  and 
authority.  Moreover,  an  Englishman's 
feelings  will  carry  him  only  a  certain 
length.  He  cannot  be  so  excited  as  to 
sympathise  with  extreme  ra^e  and  vio- 
lence of  expression.  He  £>ves  deco- 
rum, thinks  calmness  an  attribute  of 
truth,  (at  least  in  potitical  details),  and 
violence,  instead  of  rousing  him  to  cor- . 
responding  feeling,  gives  him  offence. 
Mr.  O'Connell  does  not  remember  all 
this,  or,  if  he  does,  he  acts  as  if  he  did 
not  Certainly  if  he  was  sincere  in  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  Ministers  on 
the  Address,  nothing  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  the  method  which  he 
adopted.  Had  his  object  been  to 
serve  the  Minister,  he  could  have  done 
nothing  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  his  violence,  and  that  or  his 
friends,  it  is  owing  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  disappointment  and  dissatisfitction 
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^hich  ti^  fitteech  was  caloulaied  to 
produce,  and  did  produce  at  first,  the 
popular  favour  flowed  back  agam  to 
Ministers.  The  English  public  were 
disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  violent 
tone  and  daring  perseverance  of  the 
Irish  repealers,  and  the  few  Eng- 
lish levellers  who  joined  them,  and 
determined  against  $uck  assailants, 
to  support  the  Government.  To  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  policy  therefore  it  b  owing 
that  the  Ministers  established  them* 
selves  at  the  outset  of  the  Parliament- 
ary campaign — in  the  first  division  on 
public  business  of  the  first  Reformed 
rarliament,  by  a  majority  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one.  Had  Mr.  0*Con^ 
nell  taken  a  different  course,  the  result 
would  have  been  very  different — if^ 
instead  of  his  bullying  justification  of 
revolting  atrocities,  and  his  savage 
abuse  of  the  threats  of  punishment  held 
out  in  the  King's  speech,  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  a  grave  and  serious  accusa- 
tion of  the  Lrish  Government — ^if  he 
had  painted,  as  he  well  could  have 
painty  the  acts  of  that  Government 
by  which  the  populace  were  absolutely 
encouraged  in  their  violence,  and  then 
suddenly  checked  with  fierce  ill  temper, 
as  if  the  object  had  been  to  ^oad  them 
into  madness,  he  then  might  have 
taken  the  public  feeling  of  England 
with  him,  instead  of  turning  it,  as  he 
did,  against  him.  He  should  have 
known  the  English  better  than  to  sup- 
pose they  would  patiently  listen  to  any 
thing  like  justification  of  the  horrible 
offences  with  which  the.  daily  records 
of  occurrences  in  Ireland  are  stained 
and  blotted  He  should  have  admitted 
their  wickedness,  and  with  sorrowful  in- 
dignation, not  with  brutal  fury,  have 
cast  upon  the  Government  the  respon- 
sibility which  it  has  a  riffht  to  bear.  It 
is  in  vam  to  talk  in  buDying  language 
to  Eqglishmen  about  circumstances  to 
justi^  outrage  and  assassination.  There 
can  be  no  such  circumstances;  such 
crimes  must  be  punished,  and  if  ordi- 
nary powers  are  not  sufficient  for  their 
punifltuflsenty  extraordinary  powers  must 
be  given.  It  is  very  true  that  politicai 
evils  are  not  to  be  met  with  the  bullet 
and  bayonet^  or  the  axe  and  rope  of 
the  executioner,  bnt  with  redress.  It 
is  equally  tme,  however,  that  those  who 
complain  of  political  evils  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  right  themselves  by  the 
foulest  crimes,  and  the  most  horrible 
violations  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the 


faelings  of  humanity.  If  Mr.  O'Coo- 
nell  has  the  powchr  over  the  Irish  pea- 
santry to  make  them  refrain  nrom 
crimes,  let  him  thus  exercise  hb  power, 
and  when  he  has  to  plead  before  the 
English  public  for  innocent  men  suffer- 
ing from  political  hardships,  he  will  then 
be  listened  to  with  attention  and  sym- 
pathy ;  but  the  public  whom  he  addresses, 
when  he  crosses  the  channel,  have  not 
nor  ought  to  have  any  sympathy  with 
assassins,  and  they  will  not  respect  Ire- 
land a  bit  the  more  that  able  men  are 
to  be  found  among  its  representatives 
who  hear  of  the  pumskment  provided 
for  those  who  commit  such  crimes,  with 
much  indignation.  If  there  was  any 
particle  of  impression  made  upon  the 
House  b^  Mr.  O'Connell's  speech  in 
moving  his  amendment  to  the  address, 
it  was  completely  swept  away  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Shaw,  a  Representative 
of  whom  our  University  may  well  be 
proud,  standing  as  he  now  does  in  the 
very  first  rank  among  the  men  of  ability 
and  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Wearied  and  impatient  as  the 
House  was,  when  he  rose  to  speak  on 
the  address,  it  was  soon  absorbed  in 
mute  attention  to  his  energetic  and 
affecting  eloquence,  and  the  Ck)n8erva- 
tive  party  were  at  once  fixed  as  adhe- 
rents of  the  Ministry,  so  far  as  the 
suppression  of  outrage  in  Ireland  de- 
manded their  assistance.  No  man  in 
the  House  except  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
could  have  done  so  much  by  a  single 
speech,  as  was  effected  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

What  the  future  course  of  the  Con- 
servative party  may  be  darine  the  Ses- 
^on,  we  do  not  pretend  to  detemune. 
They  have  alr^y  done  enough  to 
shew  how  much  they  can  forgive,  and 
how  little  they  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  factious  opposition.  They  are  already 
reproached  with  coalition  with  the 
Whigs.  Not  many  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  Whig  papers^ccused  them  of 
coalition  with  the  Radicals.  One  ac- 
cusation answers  the  other — ^we  trust 
they  will  coalesce  with  nothing  but 
Conservative  principles,  and  hold  them- 
selves equaDy  aloof  from  the  spurious 
liberalism  of  the  Wh^  and  the  bold 
deprevHy  of  the  more  open  Revolu- 
tionists, who  are  at  present  opposed  to 
the  Whigs.  It  is  indeed  but  too  plain 
that  if  there  be  not  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  the  conservatives  in 
Parliament  to  uphold  any  tolerahle 
meMures  of  the  Government,  worse 
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vjfl  f#Q^:$  buttben  tfaift  never  shookl 
be  done  without  a  disavowal  of  the 
^mcipfe$-ofihe  Ministiy,'  and  a  pro- 
damakiop  made  that  the  apparent  union 
^as  one  of  sheer  necessity  ;  so  as  to 
l^ep  alive  and  distinct  an  unflinching 
inaintenanoe  of  the  only  true  principiet 
of  Government,  and  social  welmre. 
Conservatives  may  find  it  necessary  to 
tupport  the  measures  of  Government, 


fiecante  the  constituted  anthoritles  are 
to  be  upheld  against  the  attacks  of 
anarchy,  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  words  of  courtesy  go  so  £ur 
as  seemingly  to  lose  sight  (for  a  moment) 
of  the  grand  difference,  that  the  Con- 
servatives are  "white,"  and  Lord  Grey's 
Administration  "  black,"  even  if  now 
and  then  they  are  thrust  into  company 
by  particular  drcumstances. 


POLITICAL  ASTRONOMY, 

OR,  NOTES  OF  SOME  OBSERVED  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


The  events,  Mr.  Editor,  which  I  am 
about  to  relate  to  you,  as  well  as  the 
adaptation  of  our  language  to  celesdat 
phenomena  wiU  allow,  have,  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  been  witnessed 
by  me,  as  the  vision  of  the  Revelation 
was  by  the  Divine,  be/bre  thev  have 
actually  taken  place  to  our  clouded  and 
confined  perceptions.  To  explain  how 
this  is,  would  be  fruitlessly  wasting  mv 
time  and  your  patience,  and  you  will 
therefore  at  least  give  me  the  credit 
due  to  travellers  in  general,  and  believe 
my  relation  until  some  subseouent  ad- 
venturer shall  have  proved  its  &lse- 
hood.  Strange  indeed  are  the  teysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  cautious  should  he 
be  who  attempts  to  initiate  the  public, 
lest  his  soadi^  be.  to  its  clouded  per- 
ception, considered  fantastic  or  vision- 
ary. But,  like  my  great  predecessor, 
Copernicus,  wh6  nore  pnvation  and 
inisery  racier  than  conceal  or  disavow 
the  TRUTH,  am  I  content  to  suffer  the 
flout  and  jeer  of  every  earth-crawler, 
who  raises  his  voice  and  turns  up  his 
nose  in  proportion  to  his  prejudice  and 
Ignorance.  Let,  then,  him  that  pos- 
sesses the  sense  and  reason  of  a  man, 
that  he  can  understand  great  truths, 
under  the  garb  of  allegory,  come  with 
me  into  a  political  Patnios,  and  learn 
secrets  that  concern  him  nearly. 

Without  further  preamble,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  inform  you  that  I  was  rapt 
into  the  unmeasiurable  depths  (^  ether 


one  night,  afler  my  spirit  had  attuned 
an  unusual  degree  of  elevation  by  a 

Eerusal  of  the  debates  in  a  certain 
ouse,  reported  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  and  found  mjrself 
after  a  time  placed  by  some  invisible 
power  in  the  chdr  of  Cassiopeia,  being 
at  the  same  time  made  certain  that  I 
had  liberty  to  dip  mj  pen,  a  feather 
firom  the  fight  wing  of  the  Swan,  in  the 
dark  azure  of  the  heaven,  and  to  make 
mv  notes  of  what  passed  upon  the 
milky  way. 

No  sooner  was  I  seated,  than  there 
was  an  unusual  bustie  in  the  little  world 
which  I  had  left.  I  was  reclined  with 
my  legs  crossed,  my  head  on  the  palm 
of  one  hand,  (my  elbow  bein^  placed 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  which  i^ras 
stuffed  with  the  softest  nebulse  to  make 
it  easy,)  and  the  other  lazily  hanging 
over  the  back,  with  the  quUl  between 
my  fineers. — I  was  at  once  dubbed  a 

constellation. The    object-glass    of 

every  telescope  glared  full  upon  me.— 
An  astronomical  treatise  was  published 
in  littie  more  than  a  week  after  I  ap- 
peared, for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
file  world  on  the  subject  of  **  the  new 
ditcovery!*  I  was  described  as  being 
observed  in  such  a  declination  and 
right  ascension,  forming  such  an  angle 
with  the  elbow  of  Perseus,  and  the 
right  ear  of  Andromeda,  and  being 
visible  on  a  fine  night  to  the  naked  eye. 
But  one  thing  remsuned — to  give  me  a 
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name }  and  this  was  more  difficult  than 
might  be  imagined.  Philosophen  did- 
af^eed ;  for  each  wished  to  translate 
his  own  patron  to  a  place  that  might 

S've  him  some  reasonable  hopes  of 
imortality.  One  name  proposed  was 
Pfa&pptu ;  I  suppose  from  my  havine 
taken  a  place  to  wnich  it  was  conceived 
I  had  no  right ;  another,  MigueHuSf 
probably  because  I  had  ousted  Cas- 
8io]^ia  from  the  throne,  perhaps  some 
similarity  in  my  appearance  to  Ursa 
Miyor  mijg^ht  have  suggested  Augustus, 
but  nothing  but  the  pen  could  have 

S'ven  rise  to  Agitator,  When  no  like- 
iood  of  agreement  appeared,  an  hum- 
ble astronomer  proposed  a  name,  which 
at  once  met  with  the  approbation  of  all, 
and  I  now  figured  in  every  celestial 
globe  under  the  title  of  Advena. 

When  I  had  got  over  my  first  asto* 
nishment,  and  perceived  that  I  was 
secure,  I  beg^  to  look  about  me,  and 
what  a  prospect  presented  itself  to  me : 
Innumerable  constellations  darting  their 
splendour  around,  till  the  wide  arch  of 
heaven  was  lit,  and  burned  in  the  radi- 
ance of  indescribable  light  I  I  naturally 
looked  for  my  own  svstem,  and  beheld 
the  sun  pounng  out  nis  bright  treasures 
on  his  tributary  orbs,  which,  sleeping 
on  their  *'soft  axles,"  walked,  as  in  a 
drepun,  their  well-known  courses  around 
him.  Music,  more  than  earthly  ears 
can  understand,  was  wafted  from  each, 
and  swelled  and  swept  away  amongst 
the  boundless  halls  of  immen8ity'--a]l 
was  perfection,  all  was  harmony,  and 
all  was  beauty. 

A  falling  star  flashed  across  my  eyes 
—a  roar  as  of  thunder  smote  upon  my 
ear — and  a  voice,  which  said,  -  mortal, 
see  as  we  see,  and  hear  as  we  hear." 
I  started,  and  looked — and  what  a 
change  I  I  saw  suns  and  systems  as 
animated  and  intellectual  beings  ;  I 
heard  their  voices,  as  of  men  who  dis- 
coui^sed  together,  and  I  found  my  facul- 
ties expanded  to  catch  and  retain  the 
mysterious  knowledge. 

The  sun  was  now  a  great  and  influ- 
ential ruler  over  subjects  of  various 
dimensions  and  consequence.  Near 
him  were  two  stars  of  brilliancy,  Mer- 
cury and  another,  whidi,  variously 
denominated,  I  shall  call  Hesperus. 
The  first  of  these  was  so  near  as  to  be 


firequentiy  concealed  fipom  his  fcUow^ 
subiects. 

Immediately  exterior  to  Hegpenm^ 
and  at  by  no  means  an  immeasnrable 
distance  from  him,  revolved  n^  owm 
world,  conducting  with  him,  on  his  sober 
and  regular  path,  one  bright  luminaiy, 
that  shed  the  beams  caiu^t  from  the 
author  of  light  prindpalfy  upon  her 
ffuardian,  choosing  for  the  season  of 
her  sweetest  influence  that  hour,  when 
every  other  lamp  is  extinguished. 
With  the  same  aspect  ever  turned  upon 
her  protector,  she  fiuthfuUy  and  fear- 
lessly pursued  her  way,  and  if  at  anr 
time  the  light  of  her  smile  was  eclipsed^ 
it  was  when  he  looked  dark  upon  her. 

Outude  the  terraqueous  globe.  Mars 
stalked  on  his  red  way,  independent 
and  alone  ;  and  beyond  him,  kept  at  a 
reiBpectful  distance  by  this  fiery  planet, 
four  small  luminaries  shuffled  round  in 
their  eccentric  and  irregular  courses. 
These  were  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  but  one,  as  indeed  their  inconn- 
derable  size  would  argue,  but,  some 
convulsion  having  separated  them,  each 
set  up  for  himself  (to  use  a  terrestrial 
expression,)  and  was  by  tacit  acquies- 
cence allowed  all  the  rights,  digmties, 
immunities,  and  privileeefi  of  a  planet. 
Sober  and  sad,  grave  Jupiter  took  his 
plodcUng  journey  along,  enshrined  with- 
m  his  four  satellites,  and  regardless  of 
the  distance  of  Saturn,  who,  adorned 
with  ring  and  moons,  sailed  awapr 
through  the  twilight  vastnees  of  his 
orbit  But  more  remote  even  than 
him,  a  planet  that  had  been  admitted 
but  lately  into  the  system  through  the 
misdirected  exertions  of  the  Earthy 
wound  il;^  way,  suspicious  and  suspect- 
ed, and  guarded  by  a  trusty  band  of 
satellites,  which,  formerly  but  two,  had 
latterly  increased  to  Hr  *  to  finite  sight, 
I  must  not  say  what  their  number  was 
to  wine* 

Through  a  reflector,  with  which  the 
kindness  of  Andromeda  supplied  me, 
I  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  each  of 
these  planets  represented  the  senti- 
ments and  characters  of  the  generally 
of  those  innumerable  beings  that  swarm- 
ed on  its  sur&ce  ;  and  I  could  even 
distinguish  the  in<tividual  appearance 
and  occupation  of  the  throng.  Mer^ 
cury  and  Hesperus  were  inhabited  by 


*  In  this  age  of  discovery,  the  Hencbel  may  have  a  dosen  moons  visible  nnce  I 
read  B^finkley, — I  wish  the  number  were  sighL 
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djgniftod  crmtimt,  each  waving  a 
Mmdl  crown  on  hb  head ;  but  in  other 
iMpects  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
bodies. 

The  lords  of  the  former  tossed  their 
heads  and  strutted,  and  boasted  them- 
selves of  their  propincjuity  and  relation- 
ship to  the  Sun  ;  while  on  the  latter, 
idl  was  gravity,  nuyesty,  and  decorum. 
The  coronets  of  these  did  not  indeed 
make  so  fine  a  show,  but  1  soon  ner- 
ceived  that  it  was  only  because  tney 
were  oldetf  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed  being  precisely  the 


Of  the  Earth  I  need  say  nothing  but 
this,  that  the  good  people  who  inhabit 
it  are  mostsuper-emmei:^  Contervatioet 
as  regards  any  change  dehort  their  own 
little  world,  and  that  nothing  terrifies 
them  more  than  the  bare  menuonof  any 
convulsion  of  a  more  extended  nature 
than  that  of  states  and  empires.  But 
a  glimpse   at  the  moon. showed  me 

Cve  and  venerable  men,  in  sad  co- 
red garments,  of  whom  it  must  be 
confessed  there  were  a  few  puffed  up 
with  the  great  reverence  paid  to  them, 
not  onlv  bv  their  own  body,  but  by 
the  earth ;  but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion were  humbly  engwred  in  what  I 
suppose  were  Uieir  duties.  Some 
were  exhorting  others  to  acts  of  bene- 
volence and  charity ;  some  were  visit- 
ing those  in  sickness  or  distress ;  some 
were  porii^  over  old  books,  of  which 
the  light  nom  one  dazzled  me  so,  as 
that  I  was  unable  to  discover  its  con- 
tents ;  these  they  frequently  opened 
and  placed  in  view  of  the  earth  and 
the  oiher  planets,  which  were  all  pro- 
vided with  gkuHM  sufficientlv  power- 
fid  to  read  them — ^though  few  there 
seemed  to  be  who  appUed  themselves 
to  the  study ;  there  were  others  who 
kneh  apart,  and  seemed  rapt  in  de- 
votion. 

On  Mars  I  plainly  beheld  great  cas- 
tles, banners  flying,  camps  forming, 
armies  marching  **  in  all  the  pomp  and 
ckcumstance  of  war."  But  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  I  could  discern 
what  the  little  beings  on  the'  lesser 
l^anets  were  about ;  on  one  of  them 
were  things  busily  engaged  in  casting 
iH>  never-oidinff  accounts — calculating 
the  quantity  of  Ught  emitted  from  the 
sun  annually — the  minimum  of  gravita- 
tion requisite  to  hold  the  system  to- 
gether— ^the  superfluous  atoms  of  the 


atmoq>here  of  eadi  planet,  &c.  &c. 
Another  (which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
my  adventurous  prototype  Gulliver's 
Laputa)  had  strange  creatures,  plim. 
jan^ne^  sjrstems — examining  the  struc- 
ture of  the  world— coi^jecturii]^  with  re- 
spect to  others— dividu^  their  surface 
into  complex  mathemadcal  figures — 
endeavouring  to  form  satellites  for 
themselves.  But  it  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  recount  the  various  and 
extraordinary  pursuits  of  those  figure^. 
I  soon  felt  tired  of  following  them, 
and  directed  my  glass  outwards  to 
Jupiter,  whose  population  was  grave 
and  dogmatical,  clothed  in  flowing  ear- 
jinents,  with  venerable  wigs,  and  a 
leathern  aspect,  they  met  and  argued, 
and  disputed  in  incessant  contention  ; 
though  I  soon  perceived  that  they 
were,  notwithstanding,  on  very  good 
terms  with  each  other  ;  they  held  con- 
stant communication  with  the  four  sa- 
tellites, and  passed  in  and  out  of  them 
as  their  business  or  inclinadon  prompt- 
ed them. 

On  the  surface  of  Saturn,  I  beheld 
an  idle,  lazy,  lounging  crew,  some  sit- 
ting listlessly  looking  about  them, 
some  playing  at  games  of  chance,  some 

auarrellinK,  and  some  complaining ; 
11  evidently  ignorant  and  discontents^ 
yet  affecting  to  despise  and  ridicule 
every  thing  outside  their  own  ring. 

On  the  Herschel  were  scattered  a 
turbulent,  sans-culottes  band,  each  with 
an  oak-stick  in  his  gripe  ;  and  as  well  as 
I  could  distinguish,  a  piece  of  sharp  iron 
adapted  to  the  head  of  it,  partially  ap- 
pearing from  his  pocket  But  enough 
of  the  cxmttituency  of  the  planets ;  I  shall 
henceforth  confine  myself  to  the  mass. 
My  neighbour  Perseus,  who  seemed 
an  intelligent  constellation,  and  firom 
whom  I  gained  all  my  information  on 
these  subjects,  told  me  that  these 
bodies  had  continued  to  revolve  for 
six  thousand  years  of  sidereal  time 
time  quietiy  round  the  sun,  with  some 
littie  disturbances^  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
main  agreeing  wonderfully ;  but  that 
of  late  a  serious  spirit  of  discontent 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  certain 
of  them  ;  and  this  had  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  had  been  apeed,  shortiy 
before  my  arrival,  to  refer  the  points 
in  ctispute  to  a  solemn  meeting  of  the 
whole  system. 

Accordingly  I  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  I  perceived  that  the  celestial 
conclave  bad   met      The  chair  was 
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taken  bj  tiie  ton,  yrfaSch  stfil  retained 
the  ascendant,  though  he  had  been  re* 
cently  proved  not  to  be  exactly  in  the 
centre,  as  was  fonnerly  supposed,  but 
was  drawn  about  br  the  action  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  himselr  reyolved  round  some 
imaginary,  undiscoverable  point  Tliis 
was  more  than  ever  apparent,  nnce 
the  receptioA  of  the  exterior  planet 
into  the  system — ^though  his  solar  ma- 
jesty was  thought  not  to  perceive  it; 
Indeed,  Perseus  hinted  to- me,  that  the 
good  luminary  was  sometimes  so  over^ 
powered  by  ms  own  light,  as  to  be  uns- 
able  to  mark  those  changes  which  were 
openly  taking  place  around  him. 

It  were  useless  to  endeavour  to 
follow  the  language  of  the  stars,  **  which 
are  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  or  to  endea^ 
Your  to  describe  that  eloquence  which 
always  left  me  of  the  opinion  of  the 
last  speaker  ;  I  must  content  myself 
with  giving"  you  the  heads  of  the  aigii- 
ments  on  both  ndes;  premising  this, 
that  I  was  soon  aware  oSPthe  existence 
cf  parties  among,  the  planets ; — some 
were  in  opposUum,  some  let  themselves 
down  so  mr  as  to  be  occasionally  de- 
tected in  inferior  coiytmotion,  and  tho* 
the  courses  of  a  few  were  direct,  yet  in 
point  of  moral  improvement,  I  lament 
to  say,  there  were  too  many  retrograde, 

The.points  in  dispute,  and  the  argu- 
ments used  were  shortly  these : — It  was 
asserted  by  one  party,  comprising 
Mercury,  the  lesser  planets,  and  the 
Herschel,  that  the  irregularity  of  the 
system  was  monstrous,  and  the  object 
(mT  ridicule  to  those  neighbouring  &ced 
stars,  which,  were  such  perfect  and 
glorious  bodies, — that  their  relative  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  were  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  unjust ;  for  some  or  the 
smallest  were  placed  inthin  his  iBl 
influence,  while  the  most  considerable 
were  left  to  freeze  unregarded  in  the 
distance.  Strange  to  say,  of  this  griev- 
ance. Mercury  was  one  of  the  loudest 
to  complain,  ror  which  he  was  extolled 
as  a  puolio-spirited  star,  though  those 
who  were  loudest  in  his  praise  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  over-rated  his  own 
bulk  so  fiir  as  to  imagine  that  he  was 
not  arguing  a^nst  his  own  interest 
It  was  complained  that  a  certain  set  of 
interlopers  were  constahtfy  appearing 
among  them,  without  any  just  right  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  system,  and 
drawn  out  of  dusky  distance  only  to 
disturb  the  courses  of  its  more  Inti- 
mate members,— ««o0ii/ric  in  their  ha- 


bits, and  «yer  ready  to  T^^ld'  to  the 
influence  of  any  planet  that  possessed 
Sufficient  attracdon,  they  produced  <fii^ 
ordier,  iTTegtdarity,and  eeraision ;  hence 
^e. disasters  of  globes,  the  tenors  of 
electric  phenomena,  &c.  iPhat  it  was 
most  probabbf  one  of  tiiese  comets,  (fbr 
Bo  were  the  mtruderscidled,)  thatffave 
the  unseeody  twist  to  the  poles  of  the 
Earth,  prerendng  him  ever  after  from 
hol<fii^  his  head  erect,  as  irideed  had 
happened  to  more  than  dne  of  his  fek 
low-suiferers ;  that  the  Moon,  which 
had  been  wedded  to  the  BaAfa  withoift 
Ins  formal  consent,  remaned  a  super- 
fluous, ornament,  and.  a  dog  upon  hlto 
course,  drawing  tiiat  support  "from  him 
which  might  be  more  beneficially  di^ 
fused  throughout  the  whole  comiiioii-> 
wealth ;  that  the  Cry  of  "the  twttem^ 
and  nothing  hut  the  system^'*  whicn  wm 
constantly  in  the  mouth  of  the  other 
party,  was  as  unmeaning  as  it  was 
absi^rd  ;-^<*  *iit  part  of  the  iyttemU'  wan 
the  reply  to  every  aiguraent  founded 
on  reason  and  common  sense,  as  if  there 
were  some  spell  in  tfiewstenty  tiiat  held 
all  the  parts  together  by  a  mysterioos 
harmony,— some  went  even  so  fiur  as  to 
hint  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of 
light  and  heat,  as  well  as  of  matter  in 
the  Suh,  as  it  was  plafai  to  any  star  of 
reflection,  that  an  immemte  propof^ 
tion  of  rays,  of  both  light  and  heat 
issued  frx)m  his  mass,  that  never  tonch- 
ed  Or  benefited  one  of  his  planets  ;  but 
strayed  away  amongst  the  eonstdla- 
tions,  some  of  them  perhaps  clearing 
all,  and  at  last  dispersing  unprodue- 
tively  in  infinite  space — a  moderale 
cidculation,  (as  one  of  the  asteroids 
asserted,}  wmild  prove  the  quantum  of 
waste  with  precision,  to  the  p«^foct 
satb&ctbn  of  the  most  nfiiematie 
planet  In  fine,  that  a  general  retrench- 
ment of  satellites,  bero,  rings,  Ac,  to 
disgracefid  to  all  true  economy,  should 
take  place,  and  that  there  snonld  be 
a  complete  uid  final  Reform  in  the 
solar  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  coittended 
by  Hesperus,  the  Earth,  Man,  and 
Jupiter,  that  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  other 
systems  in  reference  to  this,  seciii^that 
of  their  nunute  relations  and  dependen- 
cies little  or  nothing  was  known  ;  but 
that  this  was  one  formed  in  the  re- 
moteness of  undiscovered  antiquity, 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
its  mechanism  lay  in  its  brilliant  exist- 
ence for  so  many  ages-^that  the  amaUer 
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pkuiclB  prattibihr  fei|idnd  tLWxM  alMBi^ 
dmA  Mmpfy  or  heat  than  odieifli»  ^ 
nuHM  oftkie  kur^,  paitioviitriy  tboM 
fimoriied  with  miai^  &c^  beiog^  siifl^ 
^enl  to  atttaci  and  retaiii  |m>p«r(ioib> 
•biy  to  their  distanee— 4hatv  as  lor 
•omets,  thef  irere,'&r'ft€iB  beiag^  mte^ 
lopen^  poroTed  to  be  pait  of  the  ^stemb 
itodf;  and  as  all  the  eoBstataent  |)of- 
tBODB,  when  combined,  produeed  pra^ 
tiod  good  effects,  no  doubt  the  theoiry 
-was  correct  which  gave  themtfaeir  plaee 
and  weip^t  in  the  amngemeBt-^that, 
If  electncalxMmTakioDs  were  caosed  bjr 
ikeira|q>earBnee,  which  w»  very  donba> 
fnl,  wse  Tery  phenomena  were  the 
«ffbrliofthe  system  to  right  ifcsel(  and 
probably  were  the  means  of  preTenting 
ntal  denngemcnt-4hat,  with  regard  to 
theMooii,the  Easth  himself m^  be 
consulted  as  to  the  dispesad  of  Ins  con- 
sort, and  aU  the  argiubcBto  of  tithers 
woidd  never  prevail  withhim  torepent 
of  his  dioice— 4bat,  tbovjB;li  riie  naght 
bestow  her  &vo«bb  priactpaUr  on  on^ 
whUe  she  xkew  some  share  of  snppeft 
from  the  whole,  yet,  seeing  she^was 
cassntial  to  that  one,  and  certidnly 
entered  into  the  economy  of  the  sytt^ 
tem,  of  whidi  she  vma  alkwed  in  be 
so  briffht  an  omameait,  it  wtaeimsaft, 
aawenas  nz^generons,  to  remove  her— 
finaUy,  that,  ^  pnq^  weser:  wanting  nf 
thorcgnlartty  of  y^a  fffstem  ibr  a|^ 
back,  there  was  before,  iku^  meetmg 
doemnmitaiy  *evidence^  omsisting  of 
an  Oid'  Amanaehj  whiah  oohtsined  n 
tafaie  of  the  prinemal  celestials  phew^ 
mena  from  an  early  period}  sad  from 
^rinch,  by  caleaktiDn,  nughl  fate  asce»- 
taned  the  imifimn  regidarity  of  the 
planetary  moliens  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  whole 
asaemldy.  Attlmmentasn  of  thisevi- 
denee  a  suppressed  sneer  was  ubseried 
open  the  countenanee  of  Meremrf.' 

Satnm,  .taeitum'  and  snpeteilions, 
with  his  wonted  indifferenee;  irefesed 
to  defer  to  the  axgnments  on  fitfatr 
^te,  and  sat  ensconoed  behind  his  ring, 
whiehhe  oocaaienally  used  as  an  eye- 
glass, bat  morcBDeqnently  aaaserecAto 
conceal  his  inattention  or  -  knoranoe. 
When  called  upon  to  1  avow  his  senti- 
ments,  eontcary  to  allthelawsof  grodfy, 
he  bnrsiiato  an  nnnataral  laa^aml 
frith  asweepinff  oath  at  all  systems  and 
8unB,he  snapped  his  fingers,  and  strutted 
oat  of  the  assembly.  - 

The  debate  crew  strong.  Longand 
loiul  cheers  fottowed  the  haiangnea  of 
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aAdUseollei^iM^-deepand 
anrenfitting  groans  drowni&d  the  voiees 
of  Hesperus  and  to  friends.  At  iMt 
It  waA  remaf ked  that  the  Sun  himsdf 
began  to  lean  a  little  to  innofvation. 
He  thought,  p^haps,  that  ample 
ooBcessien  might  omke  his  sidij^cts 
consider  him  annrade  of  magnanimity ; 
and  he  was  not  without  a  s^cfet  dreid 
on  the  othet  hand»  that,  if  they  were  aH 
to&ttuponhimat  oince»  he  mig^  be 
anable  to  resist  their  united  attack. 
To  be  brie(  a  plan  was  broached, 
wsfighed  and  matured  The  qaestton, 
reform,  or  ao'reform,  iras  pot  to  the 
vote,  and  the  voices  were  as  follows  *. — 
For  the  prcgeeted  change.  Mercury, 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  and  Hera- 
«hel ;  for  the  existing  system,  Hea- 
peruB,  £arth»  Mars,  and  Jupitet. 

Th«s  there  was  an  un^iestimiable 
mgority  for  innovation,  and  the  solar 
aosent  alone  was  wanting*  With  b»> 
coining  dispnity  the  meoarch  of  Hght 
tMivciad  Inmself  as  follows  s«— >Tbb  son 

WIULS     TUB      RBFORiUTIOM    OF    THB 
•OLAft  8VSTE1I. 

What  an  eleotric  eiSect  did  the  talia> 
manic  words  produce  1  No  sooner 
were  thsy  itttered»  than  plan ei  b^;an 
to  change  place  with  planet,  orbto 
•di4>«te  precedence  with  orb,  satellite 
to  ioetlew^  satellite^  in  the  paAtiB|^ 
•endeavoar  to  ke^  iii>  with  tiMrir  pn- 
maiy^  All  was  confosicm,  i^  was  fer- 
ment Bdbse  I  had  tinte  tolook 
'nmnd,  the  Henchel  had  mriied  from 
the  back  ground,  withoot  compunction 
or  bashfolness^  keeping  door  if  Mmn^ 
bat  shouldering  the  Earth  and  Hes- 
perus on  his  yt^j  to  the  place  iriiich 
bia  intrigues  had  secured  for  him-^-^dmt 
marett  to  the  ^ua.  All  his  sateUites 
followed  Inm.  Ne9Et  to  him  stiU  Im- 
gered  Mercury,  now  bopnning  to  look 
a  litOe  erest-ftUen,  as  be  felt  hfanself 
compelled  with  a  bow  to  give  place  to 
w  bMy,  of  whose  existence  in  the  sys- 
tem he  had  been  till  latdv  unconseious. 
Besides,  as  he  was  now  aUowed  a  move 
limited  time  to  accomptisfa  hisperiodic 
time  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
it  vecmired  all  his  exertion  to  tsounter- 
act  tne  alarming  degree  of  centrifrigal 
force  which  his  iiiCreased  distance  and 
speed  Mturallv  occasioned.  Next 
came  all  the  little  planets,  each  bustlmg 
for  precedency,  and  aiikious  to  come 
withm  good  view  of  that  orb,-  whose 
influence  they  had  been  just  now  so 
anxious  to   diminish.    Hesperus  had 
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influence,  And  Jupiter,  weight,  to  main- 
tain their  position  immediately  without* 
side  these ;  and  Saturn  was  content  to  re- 
main where  he  wasin  the  pride  of  his  ring 
■and  tributary  stars.  Last  of  all,  the 
overborne,  overpowered  planet,  nty 
native  itfortdy  took  up  his  iteaxj  po^ 
tion  with  a  siffh,  and  a  shudder,  still 
attended  by  Uie  Moon,  now  indeed 
pale  and  feeble,  but  with  the  same 
regard  unalterably  turned  upon  the 
centre  <jfher  attracHm — there  sne  conti- 
nued, calmly  smiling  as  before,  all 
her  magnitude  and  beauty  remaining, 
though  ner  light  was  dim  and  douded. 

But  before  the  new  system  was  to 
•begin  to  work,  it  was  necessaiyto  com- 
plete the  projected  change.  The  next 
step  was  to  remove  all  superfluous  and 
unseemly  rings,  heks^  &c.,  which  de- 
formed &e  simple  elegance  c£  planets. 
'  Without  a  murmur  Herschel  consented 
to  be  stripped  of  the  rings,*  which,  hav- 
ing been  of  use  to  attract  the  light  in 
his  former  remote  position,  now  but 
served  to  screen  it  mm  him.  Jupiter, 
with  proud  submission,  saw  himself 
unbelted,  and  deigned  not  to  remon- 
strate. But  when  it  came  to  Saturn's 
turn  to  be  deprived  of  his  ring,  that 
'panoply  he  had  ever  deemed  impref^ 
nable,  and  from  behind  which  he  had 
so  long  smiled  indifierenoe  on  the 
universe,  he  could  not  forbear  to  vent 
his  rage  in  gaculations  of  disamnnnt- 
ment  and  despair.  He  urged,  that  it 
was  this  akme  that  had  enfd>led  him  to 
remain  at  a  distance  from  all  the  com- 
forts and  benefits  of  the  system — that, 
as  long  as  he  could  draw  this  mighty 
mantle  around  him,  he  felt  a  worid 
within  himself  and  needed  nothing 
from  without,  and  that  this  once  re- 
moved, all  his  means  of  happiness  would 
be  rent  away  dong  with  it  ''Too 
late,*  he  cried,  **  I  perceive  that  neu- 
trality is  no  nfeguard,  and  that  the 
rights  even  ^the  unoflending  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  grasping  ambition  of 
those  who  consider  that  to  he  content  is 
a  crimed  All  his  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, were  disregarded,  and  ridiculed, 
and  his  ring  was  struck  off  witiiout 
ceremony. 

But  this  was  notall.  Another  danse 
of  the  enactmentprovided  that  satellites 


should  beatonoeeipelledtfaesfsMtii 
as  needless  and  extravagant  liioa|dh 
Saturn  was  here,  too,  a  sufferer^  he  folt 
a  secret  satisfiustion  in  thinking  that  th« 
Grand  Pertwrhator  Would  sustain  % 
nearly  equal  lotB.  What  was  hii 
amazement  when  he  found  that,  in  thtf 
hurry  of  the  remodelling  enactment,  he 
had  had  another  passed  rec<wnistng  his 
satellites  as  gocNl  and  lawral  primary 
planets  I  In .  vain  did  he  exdaim 
against  the  manifest  absurdity  of  calling 
those  primary  which  only  moved  round 
the  Sun  in  the  course  of  their  revoI»- 
-tions  about  another  body*  The  more 
reasonable  seemed  his  grounds  of  com- 
plaint so  much  the  more  wis  his  rage 
scoffed  at,  and  he  was  sent  to  shiver 
in  his  nudity,  without  the  miserable 
satis&ctbn  of  thinking  that  his  enemies 
shared  his  ruin. 

But  a  special  enactment  was  neces- 
sary to  disBolve  the  union  between  the 
Earth  and  hit  companion.  With  one 
regreCfol  glance  at  ius  darkened  form, 
she  sailed  away  for  ever  to  seek  under 
some  more  prosperous  star  that  pro- 
tection which  she  more  than  rewarded 
by  her  presence.  That  night  was 
indeed  a  dark  one  for  the  eat^  Bui 
I  must  not  anticipate. 

The  satdlites  being  all  removed,  and 
the  whole  space  being  all  clear  for  the 
planets,  (for  comets  haA  been,  firom  the 
beginning,  turned  adrift  into  Immensity 
wiUiout  ceremony),  the  last  alteration 
contemplated  was,  the  diminution  oitoiat 
influence.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
tms,  for,  tiie  whole  being  again  set  in 
motion,  the  changes  which  followed 
were  too  rapid  and  awfol  to  give  room 
for  forther  deliberation  or  arrangement 

The  music  of  the  spheres  was  suo^ 
ceeded  by  a  most  discordant  and  terrific 
roar,  as  the  reformed  bodies  started 
forth  on  their  new  orbits.  I  Soon  saw, 
with  alarm,  firom  my  starry  chair,  that 
they  reeled  considerably  more  than 
I  had  observed  in  their  previous  nutth 
Uons.  They  stumbled  along,  hisiing 
and  smoking,  sometimes  quicker,  some- 
times slower  ;  now  approaching  each 
other,  now  darting  off*  again  with  fright- 
fol  rapidity.  I  ho|)ed  that  all  this 
might  right  itself^  as  in  the  old  sjrslen 
dittnrhancei  had  been  known   to  do. 


*  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  HerBchel,  received  when  I  was  in  CoUefe, 
that  this  planet  posseBses  two  rings,  the  planes  of  which  intenect  tat  right  anries.  I 
know  not  whether  more  modem  observation  may  have  confirmed  or  di^voved  it 
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But  i  wnMm,  nnr  tiiAl  the  e?il  WM  pait 
femedr.  What  followed,  mj  terror 
fcarcely  aUowed  me  to  note  down 
le«bly. 

I  believe  I  first  observed  the  ««w* 
formed  primary  dash  with  fearfid  kn- 
petuosi^  agaiBflt  each  other  several 
times,  and  at  last  all,  with  one  accord, 
rush  at,  and  plunge  into,  the  body  of 
Herschel,  who  ^ipeared  ready  and 
anxious- to  receive  ^m  ;  and,  instead 
of  being  concerned  for  their  miserable 
condition,  (for  they  were  dashed  to 
atoms  against  his  sui6m^),  continued 
his  march  with  «inq>ortance  propor- 
tioned to  his  increased  bulk,<  ids  gait 
plainly  indicative  of  the  scorn  he  fdt 
at  bemg  obliged  still  to  hold  his  dow 
conrse  round  the  Sun. 

My  attention  was  diverted  from  him 
b^  a  confused  ndse  at  a  little  greater 
distance,  and  I  beheld  the  four  lesser 
planets  straining  in  the  endeavour  to 
resist  the  centr^  attraction.  Wil^  all 
their  efforts,  it  viras  easy  to  see  that  their 
distance  was  diminishing  every  instant, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  approach  in- 
creaang.  As  they  drew  near,  a  little 
altenticm  enabled  me  to  see  that  the 
iMteneu  near  ^imr  poiet  had  almost 
di8fln>pau'ed,  that  portions  of  the  solid 
snrmce  near  the  equator  were  on  fire, 
and  that  all  the  fluid  mass  that  ckeo- 
lated  upon  them  was  in  a  state  of  ebul- 
liti(m.  A  few  more  revolutions,  and 
they  would  infidlibly  have  &llen  into 
the  burmng  bosom  of  the  Sun,  but  that 
the  Arch  Ditturder  contrived  to  place 
himself  full  in  the  course  of  each  as  it 
approached,  and  as  his  shadow  formed 
for  the  time  a  relief  from  the  scorching 
glare,  he  persuaded  them  one  by  one 
to  coaiesce  with  him,  which  was  e£lected 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  previous 
union  with  his  ovm  satellttes,  viz.  by 
their  total  destruction,  and  merging  in 
his  own  body. 

I  turned  to  look  for  Saturn.  He 
had  disappeared.  I  strained  my  eyes, 
and  thought  I  saw  a  speck  moving  out 
past  the  limits  of  sdar  influence, 
and  sadly  tossed  imon  the  undiscovered 
ocean  l>eyond.  it  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  unringed  planet  It  was 
soon  lost,  and  I  never  saw  it  more. 

I  was  rooted  to  my  chair  while  these 
awful  events  were  occurring ;  but  at 


last  I  rose,  and  mshedto  a  point  licence 
I  could   distinguish  the   terraqueous: 

eobe  staggering  forward.  A  chan|^. 
id  taken  place.  The  solar  beam,  dis- 
tant and  dun,  had  lefi  the  seed  rotting, 
in  the  ground — ^vegetation  had  disiqp« 
peared.  The  fires  which  the  few  had 
kindled,  refosed  to  blase  before  theic 
straining  breath.  The  /idl^ilpM  sea  lay 
slac^iant  and  putrifjring,  sufibcating  thie 
l^M  with  pestilential  vapours.  Night 
earner  (for  ne  still  revolved  on  his  owb 
aads)  Md  then  tho^  was  darkness  in^ 
deed,  save  when  it  wis  diiq>elled  by 
the  most  UM.and  vivid  lightniogs,  or 
those  subterraneoos  fires,  that  shot  from 
the  recesses  of  the  globe  during  tlM 
tbocht  of  earthquakes. 

Once  more  I  looked  towards  the  Sun, 
but  to  behdd  more  appalling  pheno- 
meiuL  It  was  easy  to  peroerve  that  a 
conflict  was  approaching.  The  solar 
orb  was  drawn  more  than  ever  from  the 
centre,  by  the  almost  rival  bulk  of  the 
newly-formed  umon,  and  as  he  lefti^ 
the  other  was  lessening  the  diameter  of 
his  orbit,  and  seemed  determined  to  be 
himself  the  nucleus  of  rsvolution. 
The  ultimate  object — that  fof  which  he 
had  all  along  been  labouring,  was  now 
apparent  even  to  solar  peroq>tioa,  and 
it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  a 
struflffle  for  the  <»mtiie. 

what  was  to  be  done  in  this  extre- 
mity ?  The  sun  at  last  bethought  bin 
of  an  embassy  to  neighbouring  poten- 
tates. Robed  in  meridian  ^lenaor,  he 
disnussed  one  of  those  attendants,  which, 
ever  going  their  rounds  about  his  per- 
son, app^ired  to  me  untU  then,  and  as 
they  do  still  to  the  rest  of  mortals,  to 
be  but  dark  spots  on  his  surfoce.  In 
the  immediate  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign they  are  indeed  obscure,  but  when 
they  are  dismissed  by  him  on  celestial 
errands,  they  assume  almost  solar  splen- 
dor, and  emit  their  beams  in  all  the 
pride  of  borrowed  glory. 

Sirius  was  the  first  of  the  fixed  stars 
applied  to.  He,  thoiurh  one  of  the 
nearest  as  well  as  one  ofthe  most  pow- 
erfol  of  the  Sun's  neighbours,  had 
always  shed  a  malign  influence  upon 
his  subjects,  and  was  proverbially  in  the 
habit  of  transmitting  rays  of  keat^  as 
well  as  light  to  certain  of  the  planets, 
contrary  to   the   inviolable  canon  of 


*  **  Rabiet  Ganii,*'  <*  the  raging  Dog-star's  heaf    Though  applied  in  another 
sensei  the  passages  will  answer  my  purpose  well  enough. 
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od«fdU  interaatidhal  law;  Wltoi  ttcf 
flwhaegwdor,  with  all  hnmilitj  madd 
known  hk  mastei^s  requests,  tfaie  6Sr0«# 
Dog  only  replied,  that  lie  luui  been 
himelf  treated  nmok  m  tketame  imm 
m4  hng  h^foft^  as  most  haye  been  weH 
known  to  hb  Solar  Mijesfy,  whariioidd 
have  taken  tbe  warning  in  time. 

Ta  b«  brieC  the  Solar  Nuncio  wh« 
vefaaed  by  all.  The  United  ttars,  the 
Pldades,  had  ecsased  to  poorfcvtb  theit 
^  tweet  influenced  ever  ainoe  th^ir  om»* 
Mltl^Mi^  had  been  dmmembered^.  The 
lumdvad^ieaded  monstov  Hytfaa^  whidi 
qiread  its  coiHng^  tolnmes  round  at 
manr  contteUatioiBb/  wonld  not  hear  of 
len^big- assistance,  unlets  he  were  per* 
mitted  to  establish  em  of  hit  htmehee 
VBk^k^verjhittrtcfiheiystem*  Insh^rt, 
tupplicat)on  was  mmdito  be  vain,  and 
the  u&fbrtunat^  orb  of  daywas  obliged 
to  prepare  himself  siqgly  for  the  oon^ 


deirtly  e^egred .  the  eonfnsion  ;  hit 
e^moal  &ce,wiiakled  into  a  Idnd  of 
smile  at  he  eaclaimed  alond-^''  Wise 
in  proportion  to  your  strength,  ye  haye 
wigea  the  £milB  of  your  intellectuai 
aamcmsr  Coidd  ye  not,  mesl  sapient 
bodies^  recognise  *  the  hand  diyine'  in 
the  wondious  mechanism  of  the  mi^ 


Constellaikiit  gathered  lOuad  to 
witness  the  g^aat  war-* Awioa. reined 
in  hitsteedi,  and  bent  foiwara  ovier  his 
eap— Bootes  left  hit  dmige  to  crawl 
tndialned  round  liie  pole,  and,  brurii* 
kg  patt  OriOQ»  seciffed  a  oominodsous 
place.  'The  twins  for  once  rote  to* 
gether,  and  turned  tiieir  radiant  re* 
gardontiieteene  of  action  ^  even  the 
glas^  eyes  of  Medow's  head  rolled 
flMknd  in  their  sockets  in  the  direction 
ef  onr  UMarted  eytUm*    Sinus  efi> 


YC  haye  delacedjp  ,Wheel 
withii^  wheel,  visible  to  all  but  you» 
have  worked-  the  mighty  engine  in 
tecurify  for  agea»  Great  and  wise 
beings,  ye  have  siretdied  forth  your 
eapCTienced  hands  to  Hie  ark  of  utrfarf  , 
and  behold  ^e  contequnoe  I" 

In  short,  the  pewen  of  heaven  were 
shaken  \  and asi  felt  the  inqpotpbility 
of  my  withesduog  the  contest  and  snryivi* 
ing,  I  laid  hold  of  a  stray  tun-beam 
that  wat  patsiag  by»  and  with  tome 
difficulty  guidecl  it  to  the  land  of  re*  - 
ality,  mere  I  dismounted*  and,  found 
myscdf  not  wiliioiit  sat.isfartion,  rertored 
to  the  narrower,  but  more  eongeniid 
sphere  of  n^etndy  and  witting,  desk. 
As  I  <|u]ckly  disooyend  that.my.cen* 
lean  mk  and  nebulous  paper. were 
inyisible.;  I  employed  myself  dioil 
eomnritting  to  moaa  earthly  tablets  my 
scattered  ideas,  which.  I  did  at  once^ 
pretty  much  in  thit  f  resent  foim»  and  I 
now  present  to  yon,  Mt.  £ditor,  and 
thtoogh  you,  tothe  public  of  the  wdUd 
hmgdomr  a  relation  dT  some  of'the  conv 
iequenccs  of  cdettial  bbfobil    . 
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LOVE  AND  LOYALTY. 
a  leaf  fbom  **  thb  old  almanack.** 

Chap.  IIL 


<<  O !  wone  than  hell !     What  horron  blast  the  tight! 
Ilorrort  which  even  devils  would  affcight. 
Farewell !  a  land  I  never  more  must  see, 
Lost  in  hercrimesy  mj  country's  lost  to  me!** 

BmgnaUqf  1641. 


Our  readers^  we  presome,  have  not 
lbiig*otten  that  when  we  parted  from 
them  at  the  first  stage  of  oar  namrtive, 
we  had  embaiked  at  the  Mttle  Friedkad 
port  of  Docklum,  Henrietta,  Queen  of 
England,  to  ezohaage  **  the  raging  of 
the  sea*  for  the  more  perilous  element 
of  **  the  madnesa  of  the  peof^'* 

We  must  now  introduce,  OKife  pai^ 
tienlariy  than  heretofore,  a  personage, 
the  yomger  cavalier,  who  will  hold  a 
prominent  and  disdngtasbed  position  in 
our  little  history  of  **  Love  and  Loyal- 
ty." O'Brien  De  Lacy  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  that  beantiitil  Island,  for  which 
.nature  has  done  so  much,  and  to  whose 
people  heaven  has  imparted  moral  gifts 
of  tfte  highest  class,  hut  choaked  and 
perverted  by  bigotry,  fenatScism,  and 
centuries  of  mimle.  Education  has 
not  dispelled  the  mists  of  ignorance 
perpetmiting  the  donnmon  of  priest- 
craft, and  with  continued  turbulenoe 
and  confidence  in  numbers,  they  know 
not  how  to  be  free  ;  they  have  yet  to 
discover  that  social  liberty  is  opposed 
to  lieentioasness,  and  whether  in  pol^ 
ties  or  religion,  tluit  fireedom  is  not 
tepaimble  ftom  knowledge  and  truth. 
De  La^  was  not  wholly  Irish  nor 
wholly  English— the  best  and  oldest 
blood  of  b^  conntries  mingled  in  his 
veins,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  King  and 
attachment  to  the  British  connexion, 
resisted  the  taint  of  the  dreadful  times 
upon  whidi,  in  the  early  vigour  of  man* 
hood,  he  was  thrown*  By  his  father  he 
was  descended  from  the  good  H«gh 
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De  Lacy,  wfaa  ivat  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
discharged  hia  trust  with  a  irisdom, 
energy,  and  justice  unknown  to  that 
country  even  in  the  time  in  which  we 
are  now  giving  these  details.      His 
mother's  name  was   distii^iahed   in 
Irish  history  bv  the  defeat  and  death 
in  battle  of  Kichard  the  Second's  Lien- 
tenant,  Mortimer  Earl  of  March.    Op- 
pose currents  are  brought  together 
and  mingle  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
extravagance  and  hospitalities  of  suc- 
cessive inheritors,  together  with  the 
unsettled  state  of  Ireland,  had  greatly 
reduced  his  paternal  estates,  and  on  hs 
accession  to  them  hefound  that  which  is 
not  very  novd  ui  oar  days,his  means  les- 
sening as  the  number  of  his  dependants 
encreased  and  his  benevolence  expand-, 
ed.  Rack-rents  were  unknown  in  these 
^mes ;  a  labourer  on  three  pence  a 
day  did  not  pay  eight  pounds  an  acre 
lor  potato  ground,  and  middle-man  and 
con-acre  were  tenns  not  then  engrafted 
uponour  rural  economy  to  make  thefiraita 
of  the  earth  bitter  or  unattainable  to  a 
miserable  peasantry.    The  tenant,  for 
the  most  part,   paid  his  landlord  in 
kind  ;  while  feedmg  him,  they  had  also 
to  feed  themselves,  and  as  the  political 
economy  of  a  Malthus  was  not  then 
dreamed  of  by  the  wildest  Irishman, 
mouths  were  multiplying  on  the  estate 
every  year,  and  the  science  of  gastro- 
nomy wonderftiUy  well  understood  in 
its  practice.    No  dolibt,  it  appears  an 
irreeoneileable  paradox  to  most  persons 
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who  hive  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
think  on  the  subject,  that  even  then 
the  Irish  peasantry  were  more  com- 
fortable and  to  the  full  as  enlightened 
and  moral  as  they  are  now  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and,  strange  anomaly! 
that  while  in  long  and  continual  con- 
tact with  the  highest  civilization,  they 
arc  still  barbarous  as  ever  and  less 
tractable !  The  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery is  to  be  found  in  one  wora — 
POPERY ;  where  this  prevails,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  populace  are 
the  most  wretched,  the  most  ignorant, 
and  the*  most  profligate.  France  is  not 
to  be  opposed  as  an  exception,  except 
to  prove  the  rule,  being  popish  in  pro- 
fession, but  iniidel  in  met  The  times 
are  such  as  to  force  these  reflections 
upon  us,  and  we  trust  to  the  sympathy 
of  our  readers,  that  their  occasional 
admixture  will  not  render  our  narrative 
less  interesting. 

De  Lacy  received  the  greater  part 
of  his  education  in  France,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  with  the  higher 
classes  of  the  aristocracy,  and  his  prin- 
cipal preceptor,  except  in  the  politer 
accomplishments  and  liberal  arts,  was  a 
countryman  and  relative  of  his  own, 
the  Abbe  O'Reilly,  or,  as  familiarly 
called  in  his  native  locality.  Father 
Denis.  Although  a  Romish  priest, 
he  was  a  genuine  practical  Christian, 
and  his  greatest  sin  was  that  he  had  not 
courage  openly  to  renounce  the  er- 
rors which  he  secretly  condemned; 
but,  if  he  did  not  professedly  abjure 
the  revolting  and  uncharitable  tenets 
of  his  church,  he  enforced  them  feebly 
and  as  little  as  he  could  in  precept,  and 
never  by  example.  He  loved  all  the 
virtuous  of  mankind,  whatever  their 
creed ;  he  acknowledged  the  boundless 
mercy  of  a  Saviour^s  atonement;  to 
those  he  could  not  love,  he  accorded 
the  kindest  emotions  of  pity,  and  never 
^  ibigot  the  awful  and  correcting  deda^ 
ration — **  Judgment  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord."  It  was  scarcely  in  bigotry 
itself  not  to  have  loved  and  revered 
Father  Denis.  He  was  .a  hdy  libel 
on  his  brethren,  a  monster  among  the 
Irish  priesthood,  and  we  fear  would  be 
little  less  to  were  he  living  now.  In 
many  things,  and  knowledge  of  the 
workl,  he  was  simplicity  itself;  but 
he  had  one  fault,  a  little  warmth  of 
temper,  ever  springing  from  a  v^arm 
heart ;  this  would  occasionally  betray 
him  to  the  very  confines  of  an  oath,  or 


exclamation  bordering  on  it  Between 
him  and  De  Lacy,  the  strongest  and 
most  afi^ectionate  attachment  subsisted; 
to  the  relative  feelings  of  parent  and 
child,  were  superadded  those  of  friend- 
ship and  perfect  confidence,  and  when 
the  pupil  was  called  home  by  the  de- 
mise or  his  parent,  the  preceptor  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  De  Lacy  to  share 
his  fortunes  and  repose  beneath  his 
roof-tree.  Under  such  an  instructor 
and  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  liberal 
education,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  say  that  De  Lacy  was  a  Protest- 
ant, without  having  it  emblazoned  on 
his  shield.  How  strange,  that  the  sense 
of  duty  cannot,  where  most  necessary, 
triumph  over  prejudice ;  and  that  the 
conviction  of  truth  cowers  before  a  fidse 
pride,  and  the  fear  of  what  may  be 
thought  by  those  who,  themselves,  nave 
no  foundation  for  their  opinions,  and 
whose  censure  is,  therefore,  more  to  be 
desired  than  their  praise.  The  almost 
uniform  consequence,  in  such  cases,  is, 
that  those  who  are  ashamed  openly  to 
recant  religious  errors  and  as  openly 
to  embrace  truth,  cease  altogether  to 
become  ChristianB,  and  terminate  in 
infidelity  the  struggle  between  false 
pride  and  conviction.  If  the  highly^ 
educated  and  reading  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  had  the  courage  to  declare 
the  secret  Christianity  of  their  minds, 
the  priests  would  find  their  subjects 
reduced  to  the  rabble  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  base. 

The  state  of  Ireland  at  the  period 
we  speak  of,  about  the  year  1637, 
shared  in  the  afflicting  events  which 
have  imparted  to  the  reign  of  the  un- 
fortunate Charles,  a  dark  and  revolting 
page  ii|  English  and  in  Irish  history. 
It  was  just  when  the  deputy  Went- 
worth  was  exhibiting  the  inefficacy  of 
a  government,  predominant  in  the  in- 
fluences of  vanity  and  passion,  and 
which  led  him  to  preceae  his  royal 
master,  as  the  victim  of  faction  and  the 
unbalanced  power  of  the  three  estates 
of  parliament  In  England  purita- 
nism  and  democracy  were  assailing  the 
ti&rone,  and  evoking  the  spirits  of  civU 
strife,  while  in  Ireland  agitation  and 
popery  were  actively,  although  more 
silently  working  national  misc&ef,  and 
progressbg  to  that  frightful  tragedy, 
which  has  affixed  an  eternal  stam  to 
the  Irish  character.  Far  as  his  means 
permitted,  De  Lacy  studied  the  com- 
rorts  and  happraess  of  his  retainers. 
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His  benerolence  flowed  a  constant 
stream,  and  if  any  distress  **  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate,*  escaped  his  notice, 
the  good  and  kind  Father  Denis  was 
sure  to  bring  it  under  his  pupil's  obser- 
vation. Both  saw,  not  understood,  the 
indications  of  an  i^proaching  mond 
tornado,  which  was  to  burst,  all  un- 
looked  for,  upon  a  doomed  people. 
They  were  not  altogether  unconscious 
of  a  gathering  storm  of  civil  strife,  but 
had  no  presentiment  of  that  simoom 
from  hell,  which  blasted  pity,  and  all 
the  charities  of  social  life  m  the  human 
breast,  and,  in  religious  fanaticism  and 
hereditary  hatred  of  England,  trans- 
formed men  into  devils. 

Three  or  four  years  passed  away, 
with  alternations  of  alarm  and  security, 
and  even  in  despite  of  the  ominous 
shadows  of  approaching  evil.  Father 
Denis  would  prepare  his  an£^le-rods, 
flies,  and  other  tackle,  all  of  which,  he 
himself  made,  and,  with  his  young 
friend,  enjoy  on  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  streams,  the  sport  of  flshinK*  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Upon 
one  of  those  occasions,  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm  arose  on  the  lake  on 
which  they  were  angling,  and  a  small 
cot  was  crossing  from  one  shore  to  the 
other,  where  the  waters  were  most  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  wind.  It 
was  rowed  by  one  man,  with  the  lust^ 
vigour  for  which  the  Irish  peasant  is 
distinguished,  and  in  it  was  a  monk,  of 
tlie  brotherhood  of  a  neighbouring  ab- 
bey, whose  towers  were  visible  on  the 
shore  which  the  cot  was  labouring  to 
attain.  The  oarsman  appeared  to  ex- 
ert all  his  strength  and  skill,  but  made 
little  or  no  way.  Sometimes  the  frail 
and  puny  bark  Mras  hidden  in  the  valley 
of  tiie  waves,  and  then  rose  again,  as  if 
flun^  from  the  s^r&ce  of  the  waters. 
Apprehcnsious  ^ose  in  the  minds  of 
De  Lacy  and  his  aged  companion,  for 
the  saiety  of  the  passengers,  and  as 
theirs  was  a  large  and  good  searboat, 
they  urged  their  rowers  to  make  with 
all  speed  towards  the  stru^ling  cot — 
It  was  seen  that  the  ecclesiastic  had 
taken  one  of  the  os^  to  relieve  his 
wearied  companion,  perh24[)s  for  the 
worst,  as  uot  accustomed  to  its  use. 
The  little  vessel  still  sunk  and  rose,  to 
view,  when  the  oar  was  wrested,  through 
his  unskilfulness,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  was  rapidly  borne  be- 
yond the  hope  of  recovery — the  boat 
now  became  utterly  unmanagcalilc,  and  a 


great  **  ninih  wave,*  as  it  is  callecVcrown- 
ed  with  fierce  and  curling  foam,  broke 
upon,  and  overwhelmed  it.  A  shriek 
was  fiuntly  heard,  and  the  boat  and  its 
freightage  rose  not  on  the  next  wave : 
by  and  bv,  the  cot  was  seen  capsised» 
and  the  hats  of  the  passengers  floated 
on  the  wild  waters.  De  Lacy*8  oars- 
men redoubled  their  exertions  to  an  al- 
most superhuman  degree,  he,  ^himself 
shouting  his  directions,  and  encourage- 
ments, so  that  his  voice  overcame  even 
that  of  the  storm.  De  Lacy,  who  was 
an  excellent  swimmer,  disencumbered 
hb  person  of  its  most  embarrassing  ha- 
biliments, ready  to  plunge  into  the  wild 
waters,  at  the  mandate  of  humanity. 
The  directioh  of  the  waves  towards 
them  lessened  the  distance— they 
reached  the  drowning  men — the  mo- 
ment was  critical — neither  could  swim 
— they  were  entangled,  the  peasant  hav- 
ing grasped  the  monk's  long  garment, 
which,  being  expanded  thereby  on  the 
sur&ce,  assisted  to  the  partial  buoyancy 
of  the  latter — they  were  going  down 
for  the  last  tune,  when,  a  boat-hook, 
bemg  fortunately  on  board,  De  Lacy 
arrested  with  it  the  sinking  monk,  the 
death-gra^  of  the  other  was  tenacious 
— the  hold  had  by  the  boat-hook  gave 
way — De  Lacy  saw  at  once  that  the 
weight  of  the  peasant  would  sink  both, 
and  handing  tne  boat-hook  to  one  of 
the  rowers,  he  unhesitatingly  plunged 
into  the  flood,  seized  the  man  by  the 
hair,  and  stemming  the  tide  mm  one 
arm,  sustained  the  cotsman's  head  above 
water,  until  both  were  raised  into  the 
boat,  and  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
death. 

In  the  oarsman  of  the  cot,  De  Lacy 
recognised  a  tenant  of  his  omu  to 
whom  he  had  extended  many  and  sub- 
stantial acts  of  kindness  and  benefit, 
previously  to  this  last  paramount  ami 
saving  service,  and  in  the  monk,  IV 
ther  Denis  recollected  an  old  school- 
fellow of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis. 

Since  their  return  to  Ireland,  De 
Lacy  and  his  reverend  friend  had  their 
retirement  seldom  invaded.  The  know-n 
loyalty  and  suspected  orthodoxy  of  the 
one,  (for  he  was  never  seen  at  confes- 
sion, and  was  known  to  have  lau;;hed 
at  the  idea  of  purchased  masses  liberat- 
ing a  soul  from  pur^orv,)  together 
with  his  fine  and  cultivated  mind,  wore 
not  calculated  to  attract  the  syoi pat  hies 
or  fellowship  of  his  Roman  ('atholic 
ncij^hbours,  even  of  the  same   rank ; 
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besides  the  sitU  greater  cause  of  repnl- 
sioiv  his  being  of  EngKsh  descent — 
the  black  drop  -of  the  Sasenach  in  his 
veins,  was  not  to  be  forgiven :  the 
other,  when  not  indulging  in  his  &vor- 
ite  piscatory  amusement,  was  occupied 
by  nis  religious  studies  and  offices,  and 
by  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  in 
comforting  and  relieving  the  wants  and 
maladies  of  the  poor,  he  having  no  se- 
cular chaige.  For  some  monUis  pre- 
vious to  this  period  of  our  narrative,  a 
gloomy  reserve  marked  the  demeanour 
of  the  peasant  classe?  towards  De 
Lacy,  and,  in  a  degree,  even  towards 
the  good  &ther.  The  resources  deriv- 
able to  the  former  from  his  estates  be- 
gan to  be  reluctantly  or  only  in  part 
yielded,  and  the  lower  orders  who  were 
wont  to  flock  to  the  latter  to  be  shrived, 
because  he  did  not  make  merchandise 
of  his  absolutions,  now  scarcely  ix 
never  sought  from  him  the  consolaaons 
of  religion.  De  Lacy  could  not  help 
noticii^  that  even  his  own  tenantry  and 
dependants,  not  only  failed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents,  in  specie  or  in 
kind,  but  also  began  to  mil  in  those 
humble  and  respectful  acknowledg- 
ments demanded  by  theTcladve  situa- 
tions of  the  parties  in  society.  What 
could  be  the  cause  ?  The  solution  of 
the  mystery  soon  came  upon  him  in  the 
lurid  gloom  and  terrors  of  the  earth- 
quake, or  meteoric  destruction. 

The  occurrence  on  the  lake,  already 
mentioned,  took  place  in  the  month  of 
August  1641.  A  murkiness,  deep,  si- 
lent, and  unaccountable,  was,  from 
thence  gradually  spreading  over  the 
social  horizon,  close  and  (Uurk  as  pre^ 
cedent  of  a  physical  convulsion.  There 
was  a  moral  sensation,  depressing  to 
the  spirits  and  alarming  to  the  fears, 
yet  none,  not  initiated,  could  tell  why. 
The  latter  part  of  September  had  ar- 
rived. Father  Denis  had  Icdd  up,  for 
the  season,  his  angling  apparatus.  De 
Lacy  took  the  field,  with  his  gun  and 
dogs,  against  the  partridge.  The  late 
hours  of  evening  saw  him  pass  over 
hill,  and  moor,  and  stubble  field  in  safe- 
ty,  and  yet,  not  without  instinctive 
misgivings  which  he  could  not  define, 
and  therefore  sought  to  reject  He 
could  not  help  noticing,  that,  except 
in  very  few  mstances,  the  peasant's 
hand  to  his  hat  and  cordial  and  accus- 
tomed benedictory  salutation,  **  God 
save  you,"  was  v^thheld,  altho*  never 
more  needed  thaa  at  that  moment 


Things  wetc  in  this  state. — Father  De- 
nis had  replenished  the  medicine  chest* 
his  winter's  dispensary  for  the  neigh- 
bouring poor ;  wool  was  gratuitonsly 
d^ributc^l  through  the  cabins  on  tl^ 
estate,  to  be  converted,  by  the  indus- 
try of  their  female  inhabitants,  into 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  Christian-charity  was  laying 
up  for  itself,  "treasures  in  heaven,* 
when,  early  in  the  month  of  October, 
a  meeting  or  council  of  Romish  dergy 
from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  together 
with  many  laymen  of  turbulent  charac- 
ter, was  held  in  the  abbey  of  MuRifer- 
nam,  county  of  Westmeath.  The  holy 
brotherhood  Uiere,  a  remnant  of  whom^ 
exists  to  this  day,  were  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  extraordinanr  religious  obser- 
vances— stadons,  confessions,  penances, 
jubilee,  &c.  that  such  an  assemblage 
excited  no  particular  notice,  except  in 
the  devotees  who  were  wont  to  attend 
on  such  occasions.  This  meeting  pas^ 
sed  away  without  creating  any  alarm, 
when  on  the  evening  <rfthe  twenty-first 
of  October,  a  scene  of  deep  and  har- 
rowing interest  took  place,  at  the  resi^ 
dence  of  De  Lacy. 

The  capacious  hearth  was  fresh  fur- 
nished with  a  cheerful  peat  fire,  before 
which  De  Lacy  sat  musing,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  on  plans  of  a  more  active 
and  spirited-etirring  course,  by  which  he 
might  retrieve  his  decayecl  fortunes, 
and  not  vraste  his  prime  of  life  inglori- 
ously :  Fa^er  Denb  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  pages  of  Saint  Augiutine, 
and  silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
crickets  beginning  to  resume  their  win- 
ter quarters,  and  the  mice  who  were 
pursuing  their  gambols  behind  the  old 
oak  wainscotting,  which  lined  the  par- 
lour walls.  The  reveries  of  De  Lacy, 
and  the  studies  of  hi#  aged  firiend,  re- 
ceived a  different  and'feariul  interrup- 
tion. It  was  announced'that  a  stranger, 
apparently  of  the  rank  of  a  farmer,  de- 
sired to  l>e  admitted. — De  Lacy  order- 
ed him  to  be  shewn  in.  Shortiy  a  man 
entered  the  room,  dressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary garb  of  the  farmers  of  that  period, 
yet  there  was  in  his  port  and  the  glance 
of  his  eye  something  that  denoted  supe- 
rior rank  and  intelligence.  He  paused 
just  inside  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
until  the  retreating  footsteps  w  the  me- 
lual  died  upon  his  ear — he  then  shot 
the  bolt  of  the  door — Glistened  for  a 
space,  inclining  his  ear  towards  the  pas- 
sage— then,  looking  round  with  painful 
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caution,  Mhraaeed  towards  De  La6^, 
in  whom  and  in  Father  Denis,  his 
manner  had  excited  intense  interest' 
He  first  asked  if  they  were^  secure  from 
interruption  or  prying  curiosity ;  being 
assurea  of  both,  he  continued : — "  Mr. 
De  Lacy,  I  am  come  to  discharged 
debt" — •*  I  camiot  bring  you  to  rav  re- 
oollecdon  as  a  tenant,*  answered  De 
Lacy.  **  I  am,  nevertheless,  a  Uff  ten-^ 
ant :  but  for  yon  I  had  perished  in  a 
watery  grave,  and  the  life  you  gtfve,  as 
a  second  existence,  I  now  again  hazatd 
to  save  your's  and  that  of  my  reverend 
8chool4elk>w  and  brother."  **  Give  me 
leave  I — God's  my  life  !"  elcbimed 
DeniSyl^ringing  forward,  "can  it  be 
— yes,  surely  it  is  Friar  M*Carthy — 
what  mcians  this  masquerade  r  **HushI 
betray  no  surprise,  nor  let  your  words 
be  heard,"  replied  the  friar.  **  Yes,  I 
am  he  ^liiose  life,  tog^ether  with  that  of 
my  oanman,  you  saved  on  the  lake. 
Heaven  grant  that  I  am  not  too 
late  in  this  attempt  to  save  yours." 
•*  Our  lives  !"  exdahned  De  Lacy* — 
**  Nay,"  replied  the  Friar,  looking  fear* 
fiiUy  around  him ;  ''nay,  suppress  your 
astonishment,  and  listen — ^the  moments 
are  precious  to  von  and  to  me,  each 
pr^fnant  with  hfe  or  death."  The 
party  had  been  standing  aU  this  time  i 
De  Lacy  set  a  cfaairfbr  the  mysteriouirt 
miter,  and  all  being  seated,  the  Friar 
again  looked  cautiously  around  him, 
and  then  commenced  an  explanation 
fraught  with  unexpected  horror. 

**  My  duty  to  toe  church  is  compro- 
mised even  by  the  step  I  have  taken 
for  your  safety ;  severe  penance  must 
atone  lor'  my  disobedience,  but  the 
effects  of  that  disobedience  cannot  ex- 
tend beyond  yourselves;  your  lives 
depend  upon  your  rigid  silence— « 
bieatthe  a  thought  of  wluit  I  tell  you, 
and  yon  are  lost ;  when  you  shall  reach 
a  place  where  your  persons  will  be 
secure,  and  your  tongues  at  liberty— > 
the  work  of  destruction  will  have  been 
conqsleted — th^  curtain  have  fidlen  on 
a  national  tragedy.  Listen  I  for  a 
considerable  ^e  back,  means  have 
been  coneerrin^  how  to  get  rid  of 
English  domimon,  and  of  English 
men.  It  was  determined,  that  the 
raie  <^tbe  Stuenaeh  should  be  put  atf 
end  to.  To  this  determination,  and  in 
rainng  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  its 
execution,  oie  Catholic  clergy  have 
been  the  iastnnnents.  Your  jesadence 
in  Fnncc,  Father  Denis,  made  you 


a  stranger  to  tho^e  proceedings." 
**  Thank  God  I"  exclaimecf  the  humane 
father,  **  unless  I  could  have  averted 
them."  *  At  the  confessional  we  were 
wont,"  resumed  the  friar,  *'to  sound 
the  disposition  of  our  flocks  of  every 
degree,  and  swear  them  to  secrecy 
and  obedience  to  the  commands  which, 
on  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, in  the  ripeness  of  the  time,  would 
be  issued  to  them.  We  appointed  the 
fittest  and  moiA  zealous  of^our  flocks 
to  infuse  th<f  spirit  into  others,  uid 
pledge  them  to  co-operatioiL" 

**The  signs  of  alienation  and  in- 
dpient  hostility,  not  hithetto  under- 
stood, are  now  explained  to  me,"  said 
De  Lacy. 

**  All  is  organised,"  resumed  the 
friar,"  and  the  word  of  death  remains 
only  to  be  given."  "Of  death T  ex- 
claimed Father  Denis.  « Yes,  of 
death  to  d/,r  Listen,  my  time  is  scant, 
and  I  must  be  brief.  At  the  National 
C&uncU,  recently  held  at  Multifbmam 
Abbey,  and  of  which  you  must  have 
heard;  although  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
pose, the  time  of  a  general  insurrection 
was  filed  on,  and  how  to  dispose  of 
the  English  and  half-blooded  native 
Protestants  was  debated.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  suffer- 
ing the  Moors,  expelled  from  Granada, 
to  depart  unharmed  in  life,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  goods,  was  uiged  by" 
all  the  laymen  of  the  council  and  a 
few  of  the  ecclesiastics — but  against 
this  course  of  mercy  an  overwhelming 
majority  prevailed.*  A  deep  groan 
issued  from'  the  labouring  bosom  of 
Father  Denis.  De  Lacy  was  fixed 
in  almost  petrified  attention.  **  It  was 
in  vain,*  continued  the  friar,  ''that  the 
lay  members  ^eaded  the  obli^tions 
conferred  by  English  civilization  on 
the  country ;  the  mtermixture  of  blood 
by  marriage— Che  naturalization  effect- 
ed by  time — ^the  social  intimacies — the 
personal  friendships— the  vengefiil  re- 
tribution which  blood  would  draw 
Upon  us  firom  England — and  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  great  law  of  hu- 
manity. An  hundred  voices  exclaimed, 
•*  we  must  obey  the  peater  law  of  our 
holy  church! — the  heretic  and  Sasc- 
nach  must  perish  T 

•*  Mighty  God  I"  exclaimed  De  Lacy, 
•*  where  were  thy  thunders,  that  they 
fell  not  on  thy  blasphemers!"  •*  Hushf" 
said  the  fHar,'**you  forget  your  re- 
verence towards  the  church  ;  but  I 
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know  that  you  are  accounted  a  black 
sheep  and  that  fills  up  the  measure  of 
your  English  blood— hut  think  as  you 
may  the  church  must  not  be  arraigned. 
Listen,  the  fiat  was  fixed  and  has  gone 
forth;  English  and  Irish  Protestants, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — 
the  tottering  helpless  old,  to  whom  the 
grave  woula  soon  give  guiltless  refuge 
— ^playful  and  joyous  youth,  looking  to 
pluck  the  flowers  of  life  through  long 
returns  of  happ]^  spring — ^vigorous 
manhood  rejoicing  in  its  strength — the 
blooming  bride  at  the  heretic  altar,  and 
the  minister  dispensing  its  false  rites — 
the  matron  instructing  her  children, 
their  common  &te  the  surer,  if  the  book 
be  the  Bible — ^and  even  the  smiling 
in&nt  reposing  on  the  maternal  bosom 
— all,  all  must  perish."  An  uncon- 
troulable  humanity  made  the  priest  elo- 
quent beyond  his  intention,  and  he  who 
rebuked  the  feeling  of  his  auditors, 
could  not  suppress  his  own.  The  slave 
of  bigotry  indulged  for  a  moment  in  the 
liberty  of  nature — ^his  bosom  heaved 
convulsively — he  covered  his  fiwie  with 
his  hands;  when  he  removed  them, 
tears  were  visible— he  resumed.  ••  You, 
De  Lacy,  must  fiy ;  brother  Denis, 
you  may  stay  ;  your  office  will  protect 
jrou."  **  Give  me  leave !  God*s  my 
ife  I"  passionately  exclaimed  the  good 
old  man.  "  What  I  stay  to  witness 
crimes  and  horrors  which   I  could  not 

Srevent !  no,  never  I  111  shake  the 
ust  from  my  feet  agiunst  you,  and 
would  leave  my  curse  behind,  but  that 
you  sufficiently  curse  yourselves." 
•*  The  church,  brother,  the  church  I 
you  forget  yourself  uttered  the  firiar 
m  an  under  voice.  **  Man  I  man  I** 
replied  Denis,  **how  came  you  to 
forget  the  church,  in  yielding  thus  to 
the  claims  of  gratitude  and  humanity  T* 
"  Therem,"  replied  the  Friar,  **  I  hive 
an  account*  to  settle  with  my  con- 
science ;  the  conflict  has  been  severe 
between  opposing  obligations  before  I 
took  this  step.  It  is  that  conflict  that 
delayed  the  communication  even  to 
the  eleventh  hour— you  must  make 
good  and  rapid  use  of  the  twelfth.  In 
It,  even  now,  perhaps,  the  work  of 
cxUrpation  has  commenced.  Mark 
me — with  all  your  powers  of  attention 
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mark  me  ! — ^your  own  servants — ^your 
most  fiivoured  dependents — even  he 
whose  life  you  so  recently  saved  along 
with  nunc,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
your  own — ^yes,  even  he,  and  all,  are 
sworn  to  your  death,  and  will  redeem 
their  oath  if  you  do  not  immediately 
fly.  I  know,  Mr.  De  Lacy,  the  state 
d^  your  finances.  I  am  a  Frandscan, 
sworn  to  voluntanr  poverty,  but  the 
ample  and  extensive  power  of  indul- 
gences, which  my  Order  confers  upon 
me,  is  a  source  of  riches  of  which  I 
avail  myself  to  pious  purposes.*  Here 
the  friar  drew  forth  a  large  leathern 
purse — ^"  Take  thb,  it  will  supply  pre- 
sent wantB,  and  here  is  a  letter  to  the 
superior  of  our  establishment  in  Brus- 
sels. Should  you  need  further  pecu- 
niaiy  assistance,  present  it ;  and  here," 
pulhng  a  volume  firom  hb  pocket, 
**  here  is  a  book  of  emblems,  which  I 

rat  Padua  some  twenty  years  ago. 
has  been  my  companion  since— 
under  the  symbol  of  gratitude,  write 
my  name,  and  remember  me.*  Fare- 
well, my  son  I  If  you  will  accept  a 
blessing  at  these  hands,  I  invoke  it  on 
your  head.  Farewell,  brother  Denis — 
fly,  fly  De  Lacy,  you  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  Even  now,  mayhap,  the 
assassin  approai^es,  and  his  knife  is 
uplifted  agcunst  the  bosom  of  lus  bene- 
fiftctor."  A  hasty  and  strong  embrace 
terminated  this  awful  and  soul-harrow- 
ing conference.  The  firiar  departed, 
and  they  never  saw  him  more. 

For  a  brief  space,  De  Lacy  and  his 
venerable  fiicnd  were  confounded  by 
the  imminent  peril  of  thdr  situadon. 
The  knowledge  that  thdr  own  house, 
servants  and  dependents  were  pledged 
to  the  league  of  blood,  scarcely  left  to 
them  the  power  to  act  or  know  what 
to  resolve  on.  In  this  state  of  para- 
lyzed indecision.  Father  Denis,  ad- 
dressing De  Lacy,  said,  in  a  tremulous, 
but  solemn,  voice — **  My  son,  let  us 
pray !"  Both  sunk  on  their  knees,  and 
this  short  supplication  proceeded  from 
the  good  old  man  : — 

**  O I  God  of  power  and  mercy,  look 
down,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  upon  thy 
creatures,  helpless  in  all  but  tny  pro- 
tection. Let  thy  strong  arm  lead  us  in 
safety,  and  prolong  our  lives  to  thy  ser- 


*  The  book  is  <*  the  Iconohgia  of  Ca$ar  Ripop**  printed  at  Padua  in  the  year 
1610,  unc'er  tie  sanction  of  tb^  li<>enaer  of  the  Inquisition.  The  narrator  knows 
where  the  book  (probably  an  pnique),  now  is. 
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vice  ;  or,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will  that 
we  shall  perish,  strengthen  us  in  resig- 
nation to  thy  decrees,  and  in  humble 
and  confiding  faith  in  the  atoning 
merits  of  that  holy  Saviour  who  has 
set  to  us  the  example  of  suffering,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies.** 

The  prayer  was  heard,  and  they  rose 
from  their  knees,  with  somewhat  of 
Inspiration  to  energy  and  action.  Fa- 
ther Denis  had  some  small  savings  in 
money,  his  benevolence  would  not  let 
them  be  much.  His  wardrobe,  (ex- 
cepting  linen),  was  not  cumbersome, 
and  his  books  were  few — a  breviary, 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  Bible.  His  loved 
angle-rod,  made  by  himself,  and  flies, 
were  abandoned.  De  Lacv  gathered 
up  his  family  papers,  portable  articles 
of  value,  and  his  mother's  jewels,  among 
which  were  a  diamond  necklace,  ear- 
rings, bracelets,  and  stomacher  rose  or 
brooch,  which,  if  obliged  to  dispose  of, 
would  bring  to  him  a  very  considerable 
supply.  Hisheart  had  not  yet  fixed  upon 
her  to  whom  they  should  have  been  an 
heir-loom.  All  tliat  could  be  carried 
away,  nf as  quickl v  packed  in  two  large 
portmanteaus  of  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  with  which  gentlemen  were  then 
wont  to  travel  on  horse-back,  post 
coaches  being  not  then  known.  With 
strong  arm,  De  Lacy  placed  a  package 
on  either  shoulder,  and  proceeaed  cau- 
tiously through  the  nouse,  followed  by 
his  aged  fnend.  The  domestics  were 
all  in  bed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  purpose  that  was  to  cloud  the 
rising  sun  or  the  2drd  of  October  with 
horrors,  unexampled  in  the  darkest 
pages  of  history,  they  all  slept — ^yes, 
O  !  heavenly  power,  who  hast  made 
man  a.  creature  of  such  conflicting 
wonders-^hey  all  slept ! — their  snor- 
inp^  were  heard  in  piassing  their  dor- 
mitory. 

We  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  or  to  the  experience  of  him 
who  has  quitted  a  paternal  home  for 
ever,  to  picture  the  emotions  of  De 
Lacy,  as  he  glanced  at  the  memorials 
of  his  chil&ood.  The  elaborately 
carved  oak  arm-chairs,  nearly  black 
with  age,  and  which  were  wont  to'  be 
occupied  b^  his  deceased  parents — 
their  portraits,  together  with  others  of 
his  ancestors,  which  he  was  forced  to 
leave  behind,  in  their  places  agsdnst 
the  walls,  the  prey  of  infuriated  bar- 
barians. Those  of  nis  dear  and  honored 
lather,  and,  if  possible,    sUll  dearer 


mother,  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  if 
intelligent  of  a  pitying  and  last  fere- 
well,  beaming  a  melancholy  sympathy 
with  his  forlorn  and  exigent  condition  ; 
but,  when  he  entered  his  stable,  to 
saddle  two  of  his  strongest  and  fleetest 
hunters,  blame  him  not,  child  of  feel- 
ing, if  the  greater  pang  of  the  heart 
was  awakened  by  the  low  and  affection- 
ate whine  of  his  sporting  dogs,  gathered 
around  and  jumping  on  him.  To  leave 
these  fond  ana  futhfiil  animals  (the 
companions  of  many  a  happy  day's 
field  sports),  a  prey  to  wanton  cruelty 
or  starvation,  gave  birth  to  a  feeling 
so  keenly  painful  as  only  to  be  con- 
ceived by  the  guiltless  and  good  heart, 
and  sensitive  mind.  There  was  also  iir 
the  same  stable,  and  in  the  next  stall 
to  him,  a  strong  poney  mare  of  the  old 
Irish  dun  breed,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ride  short  distances,  and 
when  paying  visits.  Mousey  was  quite 
a  pet,  took  bread  fVom  her  master's 
hand,  followed  him  like  a  dog,  and  re- 
cognised his  voice  or  step.  She,  poor 
animal,  rose  from  a  recumbent  posture 
on  De  Lacy*s  entering  the  siMe^ 
whinnowed  gently,  and  stretched  her 
neck  and  head  across  the  division  of 
the  stall  as -if  to  salute  him — to  leave 
her  to  be  ridden,  probably,  to  death,  in 

Eromotion  of  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
lood,  inflicted  an  additional  and  severe 
pang  upon  his  heart  ;  but,  leave  her 
to  the  mercy  of  the  savages,  he  must — 
no  other  choice  was  left  him.  He 
patted  her  head,  while  the  tears  sprung 
to  his  eyes.  He  hastened  to  saddle 
the  hunters,  and  seek  relief  in  action 
and  in  danger.  The  portmanteaus 
strapped  on  behind  the  saddles,  the 
horses  were  sofUy  led  out  Stealthily, 
and  with  the  wish  that  the  steeds  were 
*  shod  with  felt,"  they  gwned  the  outer 
gate,  and  both  well  armed  ;  for  even 
Father  Denis  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  use  of  a  pwr  of  horse-pistols,  if 
necessary.  They  mounted,  and  De 
Lacy  departed  from  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  Oh  !  what  depravation  of  the 
human  heart,  through  the  mfluence  of 
fenadcism  and  bigotry,  when  the  kmd 
master,  and  benevolent,  indulgent,  and 
protecting  landlord  was  thus  forced  to 
avail  himself  of  the  sleeping  hour  of 
his  servants,  to  effect  his  escape  from 
the  murderer  who  claimed  the  service 
of  God  to  sanctify  worse  than  the 
crimes  of  demons. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


**  Some  natural  tean  they  dropt  but  wipM  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide.** 


Milton. 


The  emigration  of  the  Irish  protest- 
ants  in  1833,  is  not  without  the  impulse 
of  the  savage  and  unpitying  spirit  of 
1641  ;  popery,  althougn  not  arisen,  en 
masse,  to  simultaneous  and  indiserimi- 
nate  massacre,  is  selecting  its  victims  in 
detail,  fmd  the  blood  of  our  pious  and 
exempLeuy  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
cries  to  heaven  for  that  vengeance 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  fall  heavily 
on  the  evil-doers,  and  their  instigators. 
There  is  another  impulse  to  protestant 
expatriation  in  our  day,  the  wicked 
avarice,  and  stultified  blindness  of 
landlords — these,  too,  will  meet  with 
correction. 

De  Lac/s  residence  was  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Long- 
ford and  Westmeath.    As  he  and  his 
preceptor  rode  onward  vnth  all  the 
power  and  speed  of  their  horses,  they 
could  perceive,,  as  the  daylight  broke, 
ffroupes  of  peasantry  collecting  on  the 
hills,  and  met  smaller  parties  on  the 
road,  all  preparing  for  the  great  coiH- 
mission  of  demonism  to  be  opened  on 
the  following    day.      Father  Denis's 
clerical  garb  and  his  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories put  to  them,  was  the  pass- 
port of  both,  and  they  reached  Dublin 
m  safety.    Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
communicating  with  the  government, 
against  which  duty  of  loyalty,  De  Lacy 
received  no  injunction  from  the  friar, 
and  which,  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
justiy  disregarded.     His  purpose  viras 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  continent, 
and  entered  the  military  service,  therp 
flatteringly  open  to   Irish  gentlemen, 
while  at  home  it  was  partially  or  alto- 
eether  closed :  circumstances  changed 
his  destination  in  a  way  which  would 
appear  romance,  but  that  every  day 
life  iumishes  instances  of  the  fortunes 
of  individiuds  bein^  shaped  and  deter- 
mined by  combinations  and  contingen- 
cies equfdly  strange  and  unlookecTlbr. 
History  ascribed  to  a  man  named  Con- 
nolly or  (yConnolly,  as  Clarendon  calls 
him,  the  first  discovery  of  the  boisting- 


forth  rebellion,  and  the  intention  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  metropolis  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  castle,  its  maga- 
zines, and  the  persons  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  Sir  William  Parsons,  and  Sir 
John  Boriace.  These  f\mctionarie8, 
men  of  small  parts,  were  incredulous  to 
the  mighty  and  impending  'danger,  as 
was  the  Irish  government  in  1803,  un- 
til De  Lacy  presented  himself  before 
them,  and  furnished  corroboration, 
which  commanded  their  attention  and 
exertions. 

Indeed,  the  justices  were  ifct  greatly 
to  blame  in  not  yielding  ready  credence 
to  O'ConnoUy  :  his  character  was  such 
as  to  preclude  the  confidence  of  any 
but  the  most  ignorant,  credulous,  and 
unreflecting ;  he  was  a  liar  even  to  a 
proverb ;  intriguing,  scheming,  and  ter- 

S'versating :  wtiat  he  said  one  day,  or 
e  opinion  he  maintained,  he  would, 
on  the  next,  unsay,  or  contradict,  with 
an  audacity  that  bore  down  common 
sense  before  it, — he  would  do  anything 
to  obtain  money  but  rob  on  the  high- 
way, and  for  tliat  he  had  not  physical 
courage.  What  he  did  let  out  respect- 
ing the  conspiracy  to  seize  the  castle, 
(which,  indeed,  was  all  that  he  knew) 
escaped  him  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness. 
Boruu^e  considered  it  due  to  De  Lacy 
to  make  him  the  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  Lord  Deputy,  then  in  London, 
communicating  to  him  those  events. 

The  demoniacal  spirit  of  the  Irish 
insurrection,  as  briefly  described  by 
Friar  Mac  Carthy,  was  by  this  time  in 
full  practical  confirmation.  Its  cha- 
racter needs  no  exaggeration  from  the 
powers  of  fiction,  and  from  the  novelist 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  historian, 
Hume. 

"  A  universal  massSu^re  commenced 
of  the  English,  now  defenceless,  and 
passively  resigned  to  their  inhuman 
foes.  No  age,  no  set,  no  condition 
was  spared.  The  wife 'weeping  for  her 
butchered  husband,  ana  embrachig  her 
helpless  children,   was   pierced  with 
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tkeia,  a»d  pertshed  by  the  Mone  stroke. 
The  old,  the  ywag,  the  yigorovs,  the 
infirm,  uoderwent  a  like  &te,  and  were 
ooofouided  in  one  common  ruin.  In 
vaia  did  ^ht  tave  from  the  first  as- 
aanlt :  destruction  was  eTerv  where  let 
loose,  and  met  the  hunted  victims  at 
eyeiT  turn.  In  vain  was  recourse  had 
to  reiatwms,  to  comfumions,  to  friends : 
all  connexions  were  dissolved,  and 
death  was  dealt  by  that  hand  firom 
which  protection  was  implored  and  ex- 
[^ected.  Withoatprovocatioa,  without 
opposition,  the  astonished  Eoghsh,  liv- 
ing in  profound  peace  and  full  secnrilr, 
were  massacred  oy  their  nearest  neign* 
bours,  with  whom  they  had  long  upheld 
«  continual  intercourse  of  kindness  and 
good  offices."  The  pike  was  14  active 
and  extermiaatii^  service,  and  there 
were,  no  doabt,  in  that  terrible  day,  fe- 
rocious and  sanguinary  ruffians,  with 
steekd  hearts,  who  made  merit  of  fiv- 
Btshiag  the  handles  from  their  own 
plantations  I   . 

We  turn  from  this  horribly  revoltiog 
picture  of  debased  nature,  and  human 
depravity  and  pursue  our  narrative.— 
De  Lacy  and  his  friend  proceeded  to 
London,  and  the  former  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Leioester,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdand, 
then  in  London,  and  delivering  his  des- 
liatches.  What  f<^owed  thereon,  in 
re^>ect  to  Ireland,  is  matter  of  hiBtorjr. 
There  was,  at  that  moment,  in  the  Bn- 
tish  capital  and  popular  temper,  mudi 
to  grieve  our  emigrants  as  to  politioal 
prospeds,  and  ahirm  them  for  their 
personal  safety.  Puritanism  and  r^ 
pot^canism  were  progressing  tog^er, 
and  combining  their  mfluenoe  on  the 
public  mind,  both  were  opposed  to  the 
lindred  anthorities  of  episoopacy  and 
■lonarchy ;  and  the  popular  hatred  of 
popery  (ud  not  prevent  the  mobs  from 
Jnsidting  with  opprobrious  terms,  or 
even  assailing  churchmen  in  the  streets. 
The  spirit  of  the  republican  and  level- 
lar,  jnuning  ascendancy  in  the  House 
^  dnamoDB,  was  causfat  up  by  the 
populace.  The  Lor^  because  of 
their  exelasive  position  in  society,  and 
■iqypoeed  or  imputed  attachment  to  the 
tiirone  and  existing  sovereign,  were  ac- 
customed to  be  designated  by  the  con- 
temptnotts  ejnthets,  *"  Rotten  Lords, 
Ac  That  some,  as  in  our  own  day, 
were  fidse  and  rotten  to  their  political 
dahr,  mnr  not  ba  donbted,  and  it  is  nat 


improbable  but  that  tumnltaarr  assem- 
bk^  of  the  people  were  maoe  use  of 
as  instrmnents  towards  ultimate  olg'ectf, 
by  the  republican  party  in  both  houses 
of  pariiament — such  wicked  agency  to 
power  and  change  has  not  grown  ob- 
solete. 

While  De  Lacy  was  making  arrange- 
inents  to  his  future  adveaturaus  course 
in  life,  it  behoved  him  and  Father 
Denis  to  observe  caution  and  privacar 
as  much  as  possible.  The  English 
suspected  of  Popery  were  objects  <^ 
dbtrust  and  hate,  but  the  Irish,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  were 
peculiarly  so.  They  lodged  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  the  Temple,  within 
the  Bar,  and,  except  on  l^iten  days, 
when  they  literally  tested,  were  accus- 
tomed to  dine  at  an  adjacent  tavern.  It 
was  a  great  resource  to  Father  Denis^ 
cjuiet  and  retired  diq[>osition,  to  saimter 
in  the  Temple  gardens,  and  occasioii- 
ally,  in  a  yet  liqgering  sunny  hour,  to  sit 
on  one  dr  the  seats,  reading  his  fovoi)- 
rite  St.  Augustme  or  the  Bible ;  thus 
doubly  armed  i^^ainst  political  observa- 
tion, according  as  the  character  of  the 
observer  chanced  to  bcw  He  was  thus 
occupied  one  day,  when  a  respectable 
lookmg  personage,  having  in  ia  hand 
a  newsp^r,  the  mean  aim  scanty  pre- 
decessor of  the  public  press  of  our 
times,  seated  himfelf  on  the  same  beaeh« 
As  he  read  to  himself,  the  exclamations 
"  horrible!  devilish!"  frequently  es- 
caped him;  then  tumii^  full  upon 
Father  Deids,  he  said,  **  Have  we 
not  cause.  Sir,  to  thank  God  that  we 
are  not  Irish?"  **  Give  me  leave.  Sir* 
answered  the  Father,  **  it  is  fitting  that 
we  thank  God  for  all  thiiigs,  birt  I  adi 
an  Irishman."  The  good  old  man  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  his  nationaliQr 
overcame  hb  prudent  reserve.  The 
exclamations  and  observation  of  the 
stranger  speared  to  have  been  pro- 
voked by  details  of  the  atrocities  and 
cruelties  of  which  Irdbnd  was  then  the 
the  scene. 

**  Is  it  not  unaeoountablv  strange. 
Sir,"  added  the  strai^r,  <*  that  a  r^ 
ffion  which  its  cUvine  founder  gave  to 
his  creatures,  as  the  bond  <if  peace  and 
tmhersal  love,  should  be  converted  into 
the  instrument  of  discord,  haired,  and 
persecution  ?"  **  It  would  be  strange" 
replied  the  Father,  **  if  the  oormption 
of^  our  nature  did  not  reconcile  the 
anomaly;  the  grace  of  God  must  pre- 
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pare  the  heart  for  the  reception  of 
truth,  and  the  comprehendon  and  prac- 
tice of  Christian  cnarity,  or  the  seeds 
of  the  gospel  fall  upon  beurren  ground* 

•f  Then  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  physical  and  moral  soil  of 
your  country.  Your  priesthood  are 
esteemed  amon?  the  most  learned  in 
Europe ;  why  is  it  that  their  mental  cul- 
tivation produces  to  their  country  no- 
thing but  bitter  fruits — the  apples  of 
Asphaltitesr 

**  Because  that  it  is  not  their  country, 
bat  is  goTemed  bjr  strangers." 

••  Wicn  was  it  better  governed  ? 
And  why  call  your  brethren  of  five 
centuries  strangers  ?* 

•*  What  made  them  our  brethren? — 
the  sword." 

**  It  is  the  common  introduction  of 
nations  to  each  other — ^it  b  in  the  wise 
dispensations  of  providence,  and  like 
the  rod  of  the  preceptor,  hated  by  the 
pupil  whose  ihtellect  it  cultivates  and 
interest  it  advances." 

•*  We  wanted  no  master." 

•  True ;  you  had  them  before  Henry's 
invasion  even  to  a  curse.  Your  to- 
parchs,  your  priests,  your  prejudices, 
and  your  brutal  passions." 

*  God  help  us,"  groaned  the  Father, 
**  the  last  curse  is  upon  us  still." 

^  Civilization  is  neither  simultaneous 
nor  voluntary.  The  sun  does  not  shine 
with  equal  heat  upon  all  parts  of  our 
globe  at  the  same  time.  Civilization  is 
a  boon  from  the  conqueror  ;  an  inflio- 
tion  only  when  resisted." 

"  Leave  us  our  country  and  our  reli- 
gion, and  let  us  civilize  ourselves." 

**  Yes ;  had  the  Romans  so  left  us  here 
in  Britain,  we  might  still  have  our  druids, 
our  human  sacnfices,  and  our  painted 
bodies;  where  would  be  the  arts  and 
their  noble  monuments  which  surround 
us?  What  has  vour  religion  done  for 
your  country?  Blood  and  massacre  are 
bad  evidence  to  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. Ireland  must  bb  coNauEHBD 

AGAIN." 

**  God  in  his  mercy  avert  from  my 
imhappy  country  the  punishment  which 
her  cranes  so  loudly  call  for ;  no  Chris- 
tian can  excuse  her  now." 

This  was  the  only  reply  of  Father 
Denis,  and  after  some  further  collo- 
auy  of  no  interest,  they  separated.  In 
uie  course  of  the  conversation  the 
•tranger  learned  about  the  simple  priest 
and  De  Lacy  all  that  was  initiatory  to 
fiuther  information.    For  some  days 


after,  he  occasionally  frequented  the 
tavern  resorted  to  by  our  emigrants,  and 
contrived  to  get  into  such  easy  and  un- 
reserved conversation,  as  to  ssitisfy  him- 
self frilly  of  their  characters,  and  poli- 
tical principles ;  while  on  them,  his 
manners  and  accordant  sentiments  made 
a  favourable  impression.  One  evening 
just  as  the  stranger  was  departing,  he 
slipped  into  De  Lacy's  hand  a  note,  and 
hastily  disappeared.  Its  contents  were 
**  Sir,  if  you  will  meet  me  at  Durham 
Stsdrs,  by  eight  of  the  clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  commit  yourself  to  my 
guidance,  I  will  afford  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  approvii^  the  loyal  devotion 
which  appears  to  form  so  strong  a  fea- 
ture in  your  character.  You  must  be 
silent  to  your  aged  fnend,  and  ask  no 
questions  before  the  waterman.  I 
claim  your  confidence  and  will  not  abuse 
it." 

The  perusal  of  this  note  gave  birth  ta 
various  and  deeply  interesting  conjec- 
tures in  De  Lac/s  mind.  No  man  pos- 
sessed more  personal  courage,  but  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  the  excited  and  rancorous 
spirit  of  party,  reasonably  dictated 
caution.  He  could  not  tell  but  that 
tiie  stranger  might  be  a  parliamentary 
agent,  and  himself  and  companion  sus- 
pected of  being  dangerous  emissaries 
of  the  tottering  court  Half  the  night 
was  passed  in  anxious  indetermination ; 
he  was  restricted,  too,  from  communi- 
cating with  his  aged  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  however,  besides  his  natural  dis- 
position to  adventure,  the  appeal  in 
the  stranger's  note  to  **  his  devoted 
loyalty,"  prevailed,  and,  ere  he  dosed 
his  eyes,  his  mind  was  made  up  to 
meet  the  stranger  and  the  events  of 
the  morrow.  He  was  at  Durham 
stairs,  a  slip  or  access  to  the  Thames, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  the 
stranger  waiting  for  him:  few  words 
were  exchanged ;  they  entered  a  barge, 
or  sculler,  and  the  expert  and  merry 
waterman,  pulled  lustily  at  his  oars, 
and  sped  his  way  up  the  Thames,  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow.  Late  as  it  was 
in  the  season,  this  noble  river,  although 
less  magnificent  than  his  native  Shan- 
non, engaged  on  either  side  of  its 
banks,  the  admiring  attention  of  De 
Lacy.  The  ancient  and  venerable 
piles — the  vet  enduring  monuments  of 
England's giory,and  connected  with  her 
religion,  her  laws,  and  her  kings ;  Uie 
palaces  of  her  nobles,  the  villas  of  her 
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mercfaaniB,  and  the  numerous  barges 
iA  pleasure  or  commerce,  passinff  to 
ana  fro,  and  creating  a  world  of  meir 
own  on  the  proud  bosom  of  the  swel- 
ling Thames.  The  association  with  the 
fiune  and  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  her  poets  then  existed  not ;  the  in^ 
animate  scenes  were  there,  but  not  the 
spirit  of  song,  which  has  since  given 
them  life  in  tne  history  of  letters.  So 
much  cultivation  at  the  hand  of  art 
and  the  agency  of  wealth,  presented 
such  a  rich  and  novel  contrast  to  the 
wild  character  of  nature  in  his  own 
country,  that  his  eye  and  his  mind  was 
occupied  almost  to  forgetfulness  of  his 
companion,  and  the  mysterious  pur- 
poses which  he  was  upon. 

The  sculler  stopped  at  Hampton- 
court,  and  the  party  landed.  The 
waterman  received  mstructions  from 
the  stranger,  who,  with  De  Lacy,  en- 
tered at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
In  such  a  place,  fear,  had  he  been  ac- 
cessible to  it,  would  have  deserted 
him.  He  was  in  the  palace  of  a  sor 
vereign  to  whom  he  was  devoted  heart 
and  soul ;  his  was  the  consciousness  of 
loyalty,  not  of  disaffection  or  treason, 
and  he  breathed  the  atmosphere  most 
congenial  to  his  moral  existence.  Hav- 
ing crossed  a  large  court,  and  entered 
a  smaller  one,  passing  two  sentinels,  a 
narrow  and  winding  side  passage  ter- 
minated in  a  gotluc  arched  door,  at 
which  the  stranger  rung  a  bell.  Be- 
fore the  door  was  opened,  the  stranfi^er 
grasped  De  Lac/s  nand,  and  pressmg 
It  with  friendly  warmth,  saio,  •*  My 
mission  rests  here  for  a  while  ;  as  you 
shall  use  the  present  moment,  you  are 
ih  the  way  ol  fortune — youll  find  me 
here  at  your  return."  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  porter  in  the  royal  livery ; 
another  bell  was  pulled,  and  its  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  another  servitor, 
still  more  gorgeously  habited  ;  the 
stranger  put  a  sealed  billet  into  the 
hand  of  the  menial,  siud  something 
which  De  Lacy  did  not  hear,  when  he 
was  respectfully  led  up  a  flight  of  oak 
stairs,  black  with  age,  and  the  banisters 
fantastically  carved  ;  they  next  passed 
through  a  suite  of  rooms  into  an  inner 
anti-chamber,  where  the  footman  de- 
livered the  note  to  a  gentleman  in 
wadting,  accompanied  orally  by  the 
stranger^  instruction.  De  Lacy  was 
here  left  by  himself  and  as  he  waited, 
a  side  opening  from  a  corridor,  flew 
open, and  a  beautiful  female,  apparently 


rank  entered,  as   if  engaged   in 

ly  animated  conversation,  closely 


fouowed  by  a  fine  looking  youth.  Both 
stopped  somewhat,  but  not  much  dis- 
concerted, on  perceiving  De  Lacy. 
She  turned  to  the  youth  with  an  arch 
expression  of  assumed  gn^vity,  and, 
lowly  curtseying,  sud  in  Frendi,  not, 
perliaps,  expectmff  to  be  understood  by 
the  stranger — **  Heaven  lonff  preserve 
his  Majesty  I  When  your  Hiffhness's 
reign  commences,  that  of  moratity  will 
be  at  an  end.*  "  And  you  will  nse  at 
court,**  retorted  Prince  Charles,  (for  it 
was  he,)  and  gaily  kissing  his  hand 
and  lauffhing,  he  retired  by  the  same 
door,  while  the  lady  went  out  by  ano* 
ther ;  whether  she  was  the  future  Lady 
Castlemaine,  or  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, our  history  does  not  say. 

In  a  few  minut^  De  Lacy  was  re- 
Quested  by  the  gentleman  in  waiting  to 
follow  him.  They  passed  through  a 
room  in  which  seated  at  a  table,  with 
books  before  them,  were  a  youth,  some* 
what  younger,  and  c^  less  frtvouTw 
able  aspect  than  he  who  had  pre- 
viously made  his  appearance  in  the 
manner  we  have  stated,  and  an  elderly 
person,  who,  from  hb  complexion,  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  dress,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  foreini  eccledastic. 
The  youth,  De  Lacy  afterwards  learn- 
ed, was  James  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
aged  man  an  Italian  priest,  fiUii^  the 
double  office  of  chaplain  and  con&sor 
to  the  queen,  and  preceptor  to  the 
young  duke  ;  the  fruits  of  such  cultiva- 
tion arrived  in  due  season  to  a  bitter 
maturity.  The  attendant  now  opened 
a  door  and  announced  De  Lacy.  Two 
objects  fixed  his  attention.  One,  a  fe- 
male reclining,  in  a  half  reposing  atti- 
tude, on  a  richly  ornamented  ottoman, 
beside  which  stood  a  smaQ  table  of 
ebony,  curiously  inlaid  with  gold  and 
mother-of-pearl,  on  which  were  writing 
materials,  sealed  letters,  &c ;  at  her 
feet  lay  growling  a  very  pretty  Mack 
and  white  dog,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Ring  Charles's  breed—**  0 1  fie, 
done!  taisezvous,  FidelleT  exclidmed 
she  in  a  soft  voice  and  native  French, 
looking  steadily  and  observantiy  at  De 
Lacy,  but  not  addressing  him.  The 
other  was  a.  female  far  more  advanced 
in  life,  and  of  dignified  and  command- 
ing aspect ;  her  demeanor  and  expres- 
sion of  countenance  betrayed  a  proud 
severity,  and  it  could  be  seen,  at  a 
glance,  that  condescension  on  her  part 
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WBB  aa  effort,  and  not  fiuniBar  to  her 
nature ;  she  too,  was  seated  at  another 
table,  on  which  were  also  letters  but 
recently  sealed.  On  De  Lacy^  en- 
trance, she  arose,  and  with  unbending 
dignity  addressed  him,  saying,  **  Sir, 
you  are  In  the  presence  of  your  queen.* 
Had  not  a  motion  of  her  hand  and  the 
direcdon  of  her  eye  as  she  spoke,  toge- 
ther with  the  foreign  air  and  cast  of 
ibstures,  pointed  out  the  recumbent 
Henrietta,  De  Lacy  might  well  have 
iNdd  his  mistaken  homage  to  the  state- 
tv  Marchioness  of  Winchester.  With 
die  grace  that  was  natural  to  him,  he 
0ank  on  one  knee  and  bowed  deferen- 
tially to  the  oueen,  who,  with  one  of 
those  captivating  smiles,  which,  when 
she  pleased,  coidd  send  her  words  and 
purpose  to  the  hearts  of  those  she 
addressed,  graciously  motioned  him 
to  rise ;  at  the  same  time  directing  a 
glance  at  the  marchioness,  which  was 
lAderstood ;  die  Marchioness  said,  *<  her 
Mijesty  permits  Mr.  De  Lacy  to  be 
seated  ;"  ne  still  hesitating,  she  added 
more  emphaticaUy,  **the  queen  com- 
mands.* He  seated  himself  accord- 
ingly, when  Henrietta,  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  voice  and  manner,  rendered 
more  &scinating  by  a  mixture  of  me- 
lancholy unusual  to  her  country,  and 
but  lately  familiar  to  herself  addressed 
him  in  French,  which  her  previous  in- 
formation bad  ascertained  that  he  un- 
derstood. At  that  period,  indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  was 
almost  confined  to  the  well  educated, 
and  higher  ranks  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  and  was  very  partially  cultivated 
even  by  the  same  classes  in  England. 

*  AHho*  not  inclined.  Sir,  to  remit 
of  our  wonted  state,  at  a  time  that  dis- 
loyal faction  is  working  to  its  humilia- 
tion or  overthrow ;  the  friends  of  per- 
illed royalty  are  always  so  iew,  that  we 
should  not  mterpose,  at  a  time  like  tins, 
those  cdd  ceremonies  which  might 
chill  the  hearts  wanning  to  our  cause  ; 
your  character  is  not  strange  to  us ; 
yon  are  devoted  to  your  king." — **  To 
danger,  poverty,  ana  death !'  answered 
De  Lacy,  bowiiu^  low,  and  emphati- 
cally pressing  his  hand  to  his  neart 
••  we  know  it,  you  have  been  at  the 
GourtofFhmce.^— He  bowed.  **Yes,\ 
she  added,  without  waitimr  for  other 
answer,  **your  French  is  of  the  court ; 
will  you  be  my  ambassador  thither, 
not  accredited  but  secret  and  confiden- 
tial f—«<  In  aD  things  and  to  aD  thmgs. 


your  majeetr  may  command  o^  wiffing 
and  devoted  obemence  I*  "  Your  mis- 
sion. Sir,  wffl  be  a  delicate  one ;  it 
will  reqdre  the  most  guarded  secrecy, 
prudence,  and  address  ;  perhaps  cour- 
age in  a  more  than  ordinary  d^ee : 
the  fhrst,  we  hope,  has  not  been  team- 
ed in  the  school  of  your  afi^ed  compa- 
nion, tho'  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  involuntary  information  which  has 
led  us  to  make  choice  of  your  services ; 
the  second,  is  not  quite  native  to  your 
country,  the  last  is  its  charactenstic, 
combined  with  a  chivalrous  loyalty.* 
De  Lacy  felt  the  glow  of  a  natural 
pride  that  some  redeeming  graces  were 
conceded  to  the  polluted  land  of  his  birth 
and  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 
"  The  virtues,  Sir,  strange  to  say,  are 
here  lost  In  religion,  and  so  obscured 
by  fiau^on,  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, we  know  not  where  to  find  them 
—the  spirit  of  political  apostacy  pos- 
sesses the  land.  Our  enemies  leave  us 
nothing  to  suspect  although  everything 
to  fear  ;  they,  at  least,  are  honest  in 
the  demonstration  of  their  purpose  and 
their  hate  ;  but  the  greater  oanger  of 
the  prince,  and  degradation  of  pubfic 
character,  is  found  in  the  (Kfficulty  of 
knowing  whom  to  trust,  and  the  discre- 
pancy between  profession  and  action* 
— a  sigh  here  escaped  the  queen,  and 
turning  with  the  tenderest  and  strong- 
est expression  of  her  eloquent  eyes,  to 
the  marchioness,  she  aaded, — **  And 
yet  we  should  almost  thank  the  Com- 
mons for  the  full  knowledge  of  our 
dear  Winchester  and  her  &i&ful  lord.* 
**  Your  majesties,*  replied  the  marchio- 
ness, *<have,  I  trust,  friends  enough, 
faithful  and  bold  to  sustain  you  trium- 
phant over  youT  enemies.*  "  We  must 
act  in  the  spirit  of  what  we  would  ac- 
complish,* rejoined  the  queen,  **  if  we 
desert  not  ourselves,  God  will  be  along 
with  his  anointed.*  Here  the  inspi- 
ration of  hope,  and  the  pride  of  ma- 
jesty elevat^  her  air,  and  flashed  in 
the  commanding  glance  of  her  eye.  '*We 
make  choice.  Sir,  of  your  services  on 
this  occasion,  because  the  court  of 
France  is  fkmiliar  with  Irish  gentie- 
men,  who,  therefore,  are  less  liable 
to  be  objects  of  state  suspicion,  but 
still  more,  because,  from  what  we 
have  learned,  we  think  we  can 
trust  you.*  Then  taking  the  sealed 
letters  in  her  hands,  she  continued, 
*•  These  letters  you  will  be  careful  of 
until  you  can  with  certainty  de^ver  them 
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as  addreised.  Richelieu't  policy  is  so 
sinister  that  I  dare  not  trnst  lum,  and 
his  jealousy  of  power  such,  Aat  he 
most  not  know  that  jroukaye  a  political 
purpose  in  being  in  Paris.  He  not 
only  ¥rields  the  power  of  the  king,  hot 
he  would  prevent  Louis  from  beinr 
a  brother.*  Her  bosom  heaved 
with  an  irrepresnble  sigh.  ''The 
Countess  ♦♦♦•♦  keeps  the  gayest 
hotel  in  Paris.  The  letter  addressed 
to  her  will  obtain  yon  welcome  admis- 
itott  to  her  parties,  and  those  oppor- 
tunities she  wiH  aanst  you  to  use  to 
the  service  of  your  sovereign.  I  can 
scarcely  hope  vonr  access  to  Louts,  the 
vigHance  of  tne  cardinal  is  so  closely 
directed  to  English  subjects.  Secon* 
darr  channels  <n  communicadon  must, 
in  ue  event,  be  resorted  to,  and  these 
the  Countess  will  supply.  You  will 
find  written  instructions  more  at  large. 
The  Queen  of  England's  exchequer  is 
not  redundant,  but  what  you  shall  need 
wiUbesuppUedtoyoubyihe  Countess. 
1  dare  not  trust  our  ambassador— poli- 
tical good  fidth  and  official  fidelity  are 
nearly  ezdnct  Farewell,  my  gallant 
servant  I  The  good  genius  of  Charles, 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  speed  you  T 
Henrietta,  then  taking  a  spiendia  dii^ 
raond  ring  from  her  finger,  presented 
hto  De  Lacy,  holding  forth,  at  the 
same  time,  her  hand  for  him  to  salute. 
Kneeling^  he  devoutly  pressed  it  wiA 
his  lips  ;  then  riring,  and  disposing  of 
his  papers,  he  made  his  obeisance,  and, 
retiring  as  he  came,  found  the  stranger 
who  had  been  his  conductor  from  Lon- 
don, at  the  water-side,  waitiiv  for  him. 
They  entered  the  scull,  reached  Durw 
ham  stairs,  parted,  and  met  no  more. 

Little  preparation  was  necessary, 
and  little  time  was  lost  in  De  Lacjr  And 
fals  aged  friend  proceeding  to  Paris. 
Father  Denis  re-occupied  an  apart* 
i^ent  in  his  old  college,  and  our  nero, 
f<^  sndi,  readeiy  genUe  or  ungentle, 


we  annomice  him  to  be,  entered  on  his 
mission,  the  issue  of  which  Ims  already 
been  antidpated.  The  private  affeo 
tions  of  tiie  Freneh  Kiao:,  opposed  no 
contrast  to  his  political  doaracter,  and 
not  only  were  any  aids  or  interferenoe 
refused,  but  Henrietta  was  prohibited 
from  visiting  the  French  Court  Fail- 
ing in  the  objects  of  his  journey  to  Paris, 
De  Lacy  joined,  as  a  volunteer,  the 
armies  of  Austria,  then  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  Swedes,  and  acouitted 
himsett  witii  such  ereAt  and  gaHantry 
in  two  campa^ns,  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Archduke,  by  wbom  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain. 
But  on  learning  that  Henrietta  waa 
raimng  supplies  m  Holland,  our  soldier 
hemtated  not  to  relinquish  the  golden 
iiopes  which  opened  to  him  in  t^e  ser- 
vice of  a  foreign  state,  and  hasteneif 
to  cast  himself  and  his  destinies  at  the 
feet  of  his  Soverem  Mistress,  ^ere 
his  natural  and  (Perished  allegiance 
was  due.  He  was  received  with  confix 
dence  and  distinction,  and  appointed 
her  Miyesty's  Master  of  the  Horse» 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army. 
The  scard^  of  friends  wonderfully  in- 
creases their  value,  altiioi^fa,  strange 
to  say,  there  have  been,  and  are  even 
in  our  own  day.  Sovereigns  who  give, 
the  preference  to,  and  lavii^  their  &- 
vours  upon  dieir  enendes. 

"VMott  dear  Mid  in-edoiu  were  the  faUhM  Uiw, 
who,  midst  the  many  fabe  remaining  true. 
Shed  a  bright  halo  round  the  ffloom  of  fate. 
To  cheer  tile  apMis  oT  the  ISaUlng  graat** 

Father  Denis  joined  his  fnend 
and  pupil  at  the  Hagu^and  such  is  die 
history  which  we  thought  necessary  to 
give  of  these  two  personages,  whom 
we  embarked  with  Henrietta,  under  the 
care  of  Commodore  De  Ringer,  with 
whom,  and  exposed  to  all  the  hazards 
of  felling  in  with  the  ruffianly  parlia^ 
mentarian  cruisers,  we  now  leave  the 
whole  party  until  our  next  chapter. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR  MARKET, 

VIEWED  IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE   POUTICAL  AND   REUQIOUS  STATE 
OP  IRELAND. 


The  unsettled  state  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturipg  interests — . 
their  frequent  paroxysms  of  activity 
and  stagnation — and  the  wide-q^read 
wretchedness  of  the  labouring  cuaiBses, 
which  is  the  necessary  attend^t  upon 
such  fluctuations,  have  loudly  demanded 
the  general  attention  ;  and  indeed  they 
have,  of  late,  met  the  earnest  consi- 
deration of  intelligent  individuals,  of 
voluntary  societies,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  parliament 

To  prevent  this  attention  from  eva- 
porating in  benevolent  wishes,  or  merely 
speculative  theories — to  impart  to  it 
steady  perseverance,  and  practical  ener- 
gy— and  to  feed  it  with  suitable  fiiel, 
until  it  issues  in  some  beneficial  result, 
naturally  devolve  upon  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  other  intelligent,  and  inde- 
pendent members  of  society.  These, 
livinff  among  the  patients  in  this  great 
hospital,  should  mark,  and  report  the 
symptoms,  that  parliament  may,  at  once, 
be  reminded  of  the  disease,  and  have  a 
complete  diagnosis,  on  which  to  pre- 
scribe the  remedy. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  in  those 
intervals  of  comparative  prosperity, 
which  periodically  alternate  with  others 
of  general  distress — as  soon  as  famine 
has  ceased,  for  a  time,  to  clamour  at 
the  doors  of  private  or  public  charity — 
all  are  but  too  ready  to  embrace  this 
hour  of  repose,  and  to  abuse  it  to  indo- 
lence and  supineness.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying it,  as  they  might,  advanta- 
geously, in  the  peaceful  contrast  of 
conflicting  opinions,  and  the  adjustment 
of  conflicting  interests,  they  are  apt  to 
forget,  at  once,  the  future  and  the  past. 
They  forget  that  the  rest  of  the  disease 
b  still  untouched — that,  although  our 
poor  have  food  enough  to-day,  thej  nuy, 
to-morrow,  and  certEunly  will  again,  and 
that  at  no  distant  period,  be  starving 
— and  that,  in  the  very  best  times,  there 
is  wretchedness  sufficient  to  debase 
their  morals,  and  wither  their  affections. 
Forgetting,  I  say,  all  this,  they  rest 
satisfied  with  the  present,  because  fa- 


mine, disease,  and  fmsery,  are  not  com- 
pelled, by  intolerable  extremity,  to  quit 
their  hovels  $  and  stalidng  abroad,  in 
squalid  and  offensive  nakedness,  to  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 
In  fact,  our  gentry  live  in  the  epicurean 
spirit  of  the  heathen  poet,  **  carpe 
diem." 

We  remember  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  the  Gistie  Rack-rent  school,  who 
illustrated,  and  sometimes  ludicrously 
enough,  in  his  private  afiairs,  this  indo- 
lent improvidence  of  his  brethren,  in 
gublic  matters.  Our  good-natured 
iend  wbb  one  of  those  who  are  very 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  present  ease,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  future,  and 
contingent  inconvenience.  He  adopted, 
as  his  motto,  though  not,  precisely,  in 
tiie  spirit  of  its  Divine  author,  that  pro- 
foundly wide  maxim,  **  Sufficient  unto 
the  day,  is  the  evil  thereof."  Like  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  he  lived,  practically, 
upon  Providence,  and  was  **  careful 
for  nothing."  While  enjoying  a  quiet 
game  of  backgammon,  witn  a  friend,  a 
servant  entered  the  room,  and  rather 
with  the  hurry  of  a  man  at  his  wit*8 
end,  than  the  frigid  apathy  of  a  fesluon- 
able  footman,  announced  the  forciUe 
entry  of  his  dairy  stock,  who,  perhaps, 
felt  their  master's  negligence  through 
the  breach  in  the  bay  yard  waU  ; 
adding,  that  the  cattie  were  rapidly 
demolishing,  and  trampling  dowii,tlie 
hay  rick.  The  case  was  urgent  Our 
friend  paused,  for  a  moment,  at  a  very 
interesting  crisis  of  the  game,  to  balance 
the  profit  and  loss  of  present  ease  and 
future  annoyance.  But  he  quickly  de- 
cided, and  pronounced  judgment,  not, 
we  must  comess  it,  with  the  same  calm 
composure  as  a  judge  of  assize — *^  Let 
them  make  the  most  of  it ;  itfs  all  they 
shall  have  for  the  winter."  The  ser- 
vant, who  was,  perhaps,  an  heir-loom 
of  the  fiunily,  well  knew  his  master,  and 
would  rather  precipitate  hkuelf  upon 
some  fifty  psdr  of  horns,  in  chevaus  de 
frite^  asserting  their  paramount  claim 
to  tiic  hay  yard,  than  encounter  an 
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indolAt  man  proToked  to  action.  He 
quickly  disappeared,  we  trust  to  raise 
toe  pot$e  eomitahu  on  his  own  authority, 
and  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  this 
dilemma.  What  arguments  were  used 
by  the  foolish  and  improvident  herd, 
when  the  ha^-rick  was  eaten  or  wasted, 
in  despite  of  the  warning  to  make  the 
most  of  their  supplies,  it  were  no  diffi- 
cult speculation  to  divine.  We  may 
be  assured  that  they  bellowed,  and 
pttwed,  and  butted  their  indolent  and 
quiet>4oving  guardian  into  a  compliance 
with  their  reasonable  demands. 

This,  we  adnut,  is  not  argument  It 
is  merely  an  anecdote  of  our  old  friend, 
who,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
resigned  his  charge  into  the  hands  of 
heirs,  who,  no  doubt,  have  shice  been 
procpresriiu^  in  the  march  of  intellect. 
Stil^  in  reference  to  the  subject  before 
US,  we  say  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  Irish  gentry,  **  Mutato  nomine,  de 
te  &bula  narratur."  Food,  like  water, 
when  pent  up,  will  make,  where  it  does 
not  find,  a  level.  In  seasons  of  fimune, 
the  rich  must  feed  the  poor. 

The  disease  under  wnich  the  country 
labours  is  evident.  A  superabundant 
population,  debased  in  morals,  as  a 
superabundant  population  nrast  ever 
be  ;  and  reckless,  from  want  of  occu- 
patkm  and  food  ;  and  with,  in  Ireland, 
the  additional  ingredients  of  all  the 
ignorance,  idleness,  and  fenaticism,  po- 
fitical  and  religious,  which  a  bigotted 
and  exclusive,  a  superstitious,  encroach- 
ing, and  demoruHsmff  creed,  ministered 
by  a  vigilant  and  ambitious  priesthood, 
can  prwhice.  It  seems,  also,  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  this  disease  can 
never  be  tdoroughly  eradicated  without 
the  extreme  and  expensive  remedy  of 
amputation  by  colonizing  ;  and  that 
even  this,  to  be  permanenUy  beneficial, 
must  be  followed  up  by  the  mild  regi- 
men of  a  religious  and  moral  educi^ 
tional  system,  jndidously  administered. 
By  reforming  those  links  of  affectionate 
sum!  reciprocal  attachment,  which  should 
snbsist  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  which  PuMd  ambition  has  rent 
asonder-— by  the  tenant's  feeling  tiiat 
his  landlord  is  his  natural  protector  and 
friend — by  the  landlord's  feeling  that 
ne^er  bis  respectability  nor  his  enjoy- 
ments are  to  be  measured  by  the  num- 
b^  of  his  freeholders,  or  the  amount  of 
hk  reni-roU,  but  by  the  regularity  and 
•ecnrity  of  his  income ;  and  still  more 
by  the  comfort  and  morality  of  his  de- 


pendents. InthisBpbit,  '^  giving  them 
that  which  is  just  and  equal** — ^raising 
them  from  the  level,  or  should  we  not 
rather  say,  from  beneath  the  level,  of 
the  brutes,  with  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  now  obliged  to  con- 
sort ;  and  which,  in  some  instances,  are 
better  lodged,  and  more  plentifully  fed 
— teaching  them  to  feel  a  want  of  the 
decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
by  habitoating  them  to  their  enjoy- 
ment— ^looking  after  them  in  sickness — 
flrympathhdi^  with  them  in  any  afflictive 
cuspensation — attending,  with  paternal 
interest,  to  the  education  and  advance- 
ment of  their  children — and  watching, 
with  vigilant  interest,  over  the  morals, — 
would  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  permitted  us  to  say, — the  reli- 
gion, of  all. 

It  will,  we  know,  be  objected,  "  We 
are  already  aware  of  all  this,  but  deny 
its  practicability,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritated  and  unnatural  state  of  popular 
feelmg,  which  the  priests  and  demar 
gogues  have  conspired  to  excite.  We 
are  ready  to  new-moder  our  estates, 
and  to  manage  them  on  new  principles  ; 
to  make  rent  an  equitable  arrangement; 
which  will  permit  to  our  tenantry  not 
only  the  necessaries,  but  the  conubrts, 
of  life  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  do  this, 
not  merely  from  motives  ofuenevolence 
and  justice  ;  but,  also,  because  we  have 
learned,  by  experience,  that  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  secure  our 
properties  from  dilapidation  and  im- 
poverishment, and  obtain  from  them  a 
certain  income.  We  are  most  anxious 
to  promote  habits  of  industry,  sobriety, 
and  cfeanliness — ^to  civilize  the  aged — 
to  educate  the  young — and  to  live  on 
cordial  and  affectionate  terms  with  idl. 
But  they  will  not  permit  it  The  priest 
like  a  gloomy  and  portentous  cloud, 
interposes  ;  wields,  not  spiritual  thun- 
ders, for  these  would  be  poweriess 
among  a  people  whom  his  political 
harangues  and  prostituted  office  have 
converted  to  iimdelity — but  he  wields 
the  more  dreaded,  l>ecause  the  more 
sensible  and  immediate  sanctions  of  the 
law  of  opinion.  He  threatens  to  call 
them  from  the  altar  if  they  co-operate 
with  us  in  any  plan  for  bettering  their 
moral  condition.  And  while  many  are 
groaning  under  this  oppressive  tyranny ; 
and  most  if  they  knew  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  mass,  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  tiie  priest 
as  expreeang,  and  which,  to  all  practi- 
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cal  purposes,  he  does  express,  woold 
burst  his  bonds  asuad^,  and  cast  away 
his  cords  from  them ;  yet  none  is  hardy 
enough  to  be  the  rarst  to  break  the 
ranks,  and  eipose  himself  to  the 
raking  fire  of  persecudon  against  cha- 
racter, property,  and  eyen  person, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  a  priest  so 
well  luiows  how  to  direet  against  him. 
Here,  then,  is  one  impediment**  And 
we  admit  that  it  is  a  real  and  a  serious 
one  ;  but  it  only  ftimishes  a  stronger 
reason  for  adopting  every  legitimate 
means  that  offers  oi  withdrawing  the 
people  from  a  tyranny  which  they  hate, 
and  enabling  them  to  act  with  liberty  ; 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  affording 
them  that  protection  which  a  closer 
onion  with  their  landlord  or  employer 
would  confer. 

With  some  means,  too,  of  obsenring, 
and  more  of  collecling,  obseryattons, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  ram- 
pant and  vigorous  as  Popeiy,  in  Ireland, 
now  seems,  it  is  pregnant  with  disease 
and  death,  and  tnat  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  this  obstacle  will  be  re- 
moved. We  would,  therefore,  advise 
such  preparatory  measures  as  may 
enable  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  should 
the  country  survive  the  shock  and  ruin 
which  the  fidl  of  this  nugfaty  colossus 
will,  probably,  occaston«  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  door  which  will  then  be 
thrown  open  to  them  ;  and  to  resume, 
in  a  paternal  spfait,  improved  by  ex- 
perience, the  place  and  offices,  in  an 
intercourse  with  their  tenantry,  which 
that  important  relation  iinperatively 
devolves  upon  them. 

The  elements  <^  deconpostfton  .in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland 
are  rapidly  developing  ;  and  there  can 
be  but  litUe  doi^  that  they  will  shortly 
produoe  a  oonvubioii  which  will  shake 
It  to  its  veiy  centre,  if  not  diatter  it  into 
fiagments.  There  is,  we  assert  it,  no 
attachment  of  Roman  Catholics  to  their 
religion,  at  a  rtSgion,  The  Hohenlohe 
mhrades,  and  the  Pastorini  prophecies, 
which  so  raised,  and  so  disappomted — 
one,  the  popidar  pride  ;  the  other,  the 
popular  expectatton — the  light  which 
religious  meetinppi  and  pubuc  discus- 
sions have  let  m  upon  the  darkest 
chsunbers  of  imagery  in  the  Romish 
church— the  march  of  intellect-*the 
increased,  though  bad,  intelligence  of 
the  lower  orders — their  conoentiatkm 
and  seHUlepeiMience— the  radical  and 
iafidd  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  agOiv 


the  treacheroos  or  infiituated  ptlicy  of 
our  ciWl  government  which  has  taught 
brute  force  its  power— and  that  autho- 
rity, if  persevenngly  resisted,  is  over- 
come--the  transfOTmation  of  the  priest 
into  the  demagogue — ^the  chapel  into 
the  political  club-house,  and  the  con- 
gregation into  the  political  dub — the 
utter  indifference  to  the  morals  of  the 
people  evinced  by  the  priests,  unless, 
as  with  the  sobrie^  of  toe  Clare  free- 
holders, morality  can  be  made  to  sub- 
serve politics — m  short,  the  utter  ob- 
livion, or  Uasphemous  prostitution,  of 
idl  that  is  sacred,  essential,  and  chap 
racteristic  in  religion — have  caused  the 
people  to  view  it  in  that  aspect,  in 
which  alone  the  priest  exhibits  it,  ts 
the  banner  of  a  party,  and  the  steppii^ 
stone  to  political  power.  In  the  alem- 
bic of  Popery,  inndelity  has  neutralised 
superstition,  and  1^  but  the  residuum 
ofpolitics.  The  prophet^s  commissioo, 
**  I  have  set  tiiee  ovw  the  nations,  and 
over  die  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to 
puU  down,  ami  to  destroy,  and  to  throw 
down.'*  This  is  the  only  text  upon 
which  the  priest  harai^es.  With  oiis, 
in  some  pointed  and  personal  af^ca- 
tion  of  it,  the  altar  rings  on  every  Sai>- 
bath  ;  and,  consequently,  radicalism  is 
the  only  creed  of  the  people. 

And  to  their  religious  prolesnon, 
even  in  this,  its  most  attractive  aspect 
to  the  natural  man,  there  are  many, 
who  are  rather  bound  by  authority,  than 
attached  by  sympathy.  The  dema- 
gogues, priestly  and  political,  have 
hurried  on  the  body  of  the  Romish 
clergy  ;  some,  half  reluctant,  until  they 
have  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  found  it 
too  late  to  stop,  or  to  recede.  These, 
again,  have  carried  with  them  the  peo- 
ple :  some,  no  doubt,  but  too  ready  : 
others,  and  among  those,  the  first  in 
property,  intelligence,  respectabilitjr, 
and  age,  entirely  disapproving  of  thev 
conduct,  and  disgusted  with  their  mrit: 
and  only  .restrained  by  fear  of  the 
power  which  they  can  wield  in  these 
critical  and  eventtul  times,  and  agsanst 
which  the  government  cam,  or  doet^ 
afford  no  protection,  from  publicly  taa- 
tifying  their  disgust,  and  from  abaik- 
doning  a  system,  which  they  plainly 
see,  has  any  thing  in  view,  rather  than 
to  save  the  souls  of  its  members.  TUs 
is  not  mere  theory.  We  know  this  to 
be  the  state  of  many  Roman  Catholics. 
And  does  it  not  losttfy  us  in  saying* 
thai  the  astlKxrity  of  their  priesthood. 
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has  nMffly  reaelied  hs  manmum  and 
its  crisis.  That  they  have  staked  all 
upon  the  present  cast  And  that,  issue 
how  it  may,  in  other  respect^  the  cord 
of  fMriestly  domination  has  been  drawn 
00  tight,  in  compelling  the  people  to 
subserve  their  politicfld  purposes,  that 
the  re-action  will  snap  it. 

It  is  true,  and  an  awful  truth,  as  res- 
pects our  political  prospects ;  but  iully 
confirmatory  of  our  views  as  to  the  ap- 
proaching downial  of  the  papal  super- 
stitition,  that  all  expression  of  better 
feeling  in  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
has,  of  late,  rapidly  declined,  and  now, 
almost  wholly,  ceased.  We  have 
watched  with  dismay  and  with  astonisb- 
m^t  at  the  in£Atuated  blindness  of  our 
rulers,  who  have  effected  it,  the  gnrsdual 
obscuration  of  every  q>ot  of  light  in  the 
Pofush  hemisphere.  At  this  moment, 
the  mass  of  Popeiy  presents  but  the 
aspect  of  one  uniformly  dark  and  por- 
lentous  cloud,  about  to  burst  in  thun- 
ders and  torrents  upon  the  land.  The 
weak  or  wicked  policy  of  the  Irish 
government,  if  government  we  must 
miscal  it,  which,  to  subserve  whatever 
purposes,  fed,  not  checked,  the  stream 
of  popular  feeling,  wluch  sounded  the 
tocsin  to  the  implacable  foes  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  hoisted  upon  the  walls  of 
its  dtadel,  the  enemy's  banner  :  which 
tossed  its  crown  into  the  air,  amid  the 
felts  of  a  rabble  ;  and  brandished  over 
its  head  an  oaken  sceptre ;  and  hurra'd 
from  its  ramparts  to  tne  besiegiitt[  foe. 
Agitate!  Agitate!  Agitate!  AHthis, 
no  doubt,  ill  the  proud  and  empty  hope, 
that  ii  **  could  ride  the  whirlwind,  and 
direct  the  storm.**  This  infatuated  and 
degrading  policy  has  produced  its  na^* 
tund  revolt  It  has  given  to  the  t<nr- 
rent  of  revolution  an  overwhelmii^ 
power,  which  enables  it  to  absorb,  and 
nurry  along,  what  before  was  (pnescent 
or  resistent  In  some  instances,  we 
trust,  better  feeling,  thus  unprotected, 
has  been  repressed  by  fear,  not  eradi- 
cated. But  even,  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  conversion  is  real,  the 
converts  have  been  made,  not  to  priest- 
erafl  and  superstition,  but  to  revolution 
and  democracy. 

We  believe,  too,  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  **  he  loveth  righteousness  and 
hateth  iniquity.*  And  though  we  are 
&r,  indeeii,  from  saying,  that  we  former 
is  the  character  of  universal  Protes- 
tantism, or  of  individuals,  in  anv  degree 
propcNTtiotted  to  their  h%h  calling  and 


obligations ;  yet,  we  do  assert  irith  con- 
fidence, that  the  Protestant  body  has 
improved,  and  is  rapidly  improving; 
wmle  Popery  seems  to  have  reached 
the  lowest  point  of  moM  deterioration ; 
and  as  to  reMgion,  it  is  literally  un- 
thought  oC  by  priest  or  people,  whether 
at  mass,  or  club-house.  In  the  career 
to  ascendancy,  they  have  lig^ned  the 
vessel  of  burdensome  Christianitjr,  and 
made  shipwreck  of  fieuth,  as  of  good 
conscience.  We  are  not  about  to  in- 
fbrf^m  this,  an  immunity  from  political 
judgments.  By  no  means.  Ours  is 
not  a  penitence,  like  that  of  Nineveh, 
deep  and  universal ;  which  would  bow 
down  the  Protestant  body,  as  the  heart 
ofadngleman;  and  which,  by  remov- 
ing the  necesnty  for  divine  judgments, 
as  stimulants  and  correctives,  would  ob- 
literate the  divine  wrath.  **  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth.*  And  if, 
indeed,  und%r  the  gospel  dispensation, 
there  be  national  sins,  and  national 
judgments  ;  the  history  of  the  church 
teaches,  that  vrith  the  rare  exception 
of  hurricane  and  inundation,  eartiiquake, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  God  has  usually 
been  pleased  to  scourge  a  people, 
by  subjecting  them  to  infktuated  ru- 
lers, and  bringing  upon  them  politi- 
cal oppressors.  But  when  this  rod  . 
has  done  **God^  strange  work,"  it  is 
flung,  as  a  brand,  to  the  burning. 
If  the  comparative  state  of  Protestant- 
ism and  ropery  be  such  as  we  have 
described  it ;  and  who  will  deny  it  ? 
we  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  scars 
and  deaths  may  result  fVom  the  conflict. 
Popery  is  tottering  to  its  ruin  ;  and 
that  Protestantism,  in  some  approved 
form,  and  to  which  its  dsdiy  advances 
are  pointing,  vrill  retain  the  field.  We 
believe  that  Protestantism,  as  a  reHgion^ 
is  passing  through  the  fbrnace,  and  re- 
fining into  purity  amid  the  flames  of 
persecution.  We  believe  that  Popery, 
Off  a  reffgiorij  soothed  and  bloated  by 
tiie  opiate  of  prosperity,  which  radical- 
ism and  infidelity,  those  twin  brothers, 
have  deemed  it  their  interest,  to  minis- 
ter, for  a  time,  to  a  creed,  essentially 
despotic  and  superstitious,  is  leaning 
upon  treacherous  friends,  and  sleeping 
upon  the  bosom  of  death* 

Without  the  quackery  of  prescribing 
any  sovereign  specific,  for  that  mass  of 
disease,  which  an  examination  of  the 
comprehensive  subject,  ''the  state  of 
the  country,**  would  exhibit — a  disease, 
wMch  has,  lutherto,  baffled  oot  mort 
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experienced  statesmen,  and  wisest  po- 
litical economists ;  and  whose  compli- 
cated causes,  will,  no  doubt,  require 
many  and  various  means  of  cure  ;  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  one  of  the 
causes,  which  have  operated  to  produce 
the  chasm  between  tne  gentry  and  pea* 
gantry  which  now  subsists.  And  the 
means  which  we  propose  for  removing 
the  cause,  will,  in  some  degree,  operate 
in  removing,  also,  the  existing  effects. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  person  at 
all  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  present 
system  of  agricultural  labour.  And 
that  the  practice  of  liiring  labourers  by 
the  day,  with  scarcely  any  advantage 
over  the  old  system  of  &nn  servants, 
brings  with  it  many  and  grievous  evils. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  proceed  to  state. 

First,  then,  it  reduces  the  connexion 
between  the  landlord  and  this  poi^tion 
of  his  dependants,  over  whom  he  might 
exercise  so  powerful,  and  so  salutary,  a 
moral  influence,  t6  the  simple  transac- 
tion, of  labour  p^ven,  and  cash  received. 
It  increases  cnme,  by  increasing  impu- 
nity ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  throws  vir- 
tue into  the  shade  ;  while  in  the  market, 
where  both  are  equally  unknown,  the 
felon,  who  has  fled  m>m  justice,  is 

Eerhaps  employed  ;  and,  on  account  of 
is  itinerant  occupation,  lives  unsus- 
Eected  in  a  strange  place,  while  the 
onest  and  industrious  labourer  is  per- 
haps rejected. 

The  uncertainty,  too,  of  employment, 
with  its  consequent  misery,  which  be- 
longs to  this  system,  often  leads  to  the 
commission  of  crime,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  It  produces  a  thorough  reckless- 
ness of  cnaracter,  one  of  whose  worst 
fruits,  is  the  early  and  thoughtless  mar- 
riages, which  are  so  ffe&eral  among  our 
poor,  and  which,  in  Uie  very  beginning 
of  life,  encumber  two  persons  with  the 
charge  of  a  family,  who  have  no  cer- 
tain means  of  supporting  themselves. 
That  an  increase  or  wretchedness  pro- 
duces an  increase  of  marriages,  and  so, 
of  population,  is  one  of  those  paradoxes 
which  not  only  &cts  amply  support,  but 
whose  theory  a  little  consideration  will 
justify.  Those  only,  who  have  some 
comfort  and  independence  to  lose,  will 
be  restrained  from  marriage  by  pruden- 
tial considerations.  Others  stand  on  no 
eminence,  and  fear  no  &1L  They  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  are  therefore  ready 
for  any  change  which  offers  present 


gratification.  And,  in  point  i£  hcU 
there  is  scarcely  a  labouring  man,  who 
lives  to  the  age  of  thirty,  unmarried. 
These  marriages  often  occur,  under 
the  most  destitute  and  discouraging 
circumstances.  We  know  the  met, 
that  after  the  banns  had  been  duly  pub- 
lished for  two  Roman  Catholics,  wnom 
the  priest  refused  to  marry,  from  their 
want  of  a  sufficient  fee  ;  the  man  re- 
quested to  be  married  the  following 
morning  at  six  o'clock.  The  clergyman 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony  at  any 
but  canonical  hours ;  and  suspecting 
something  wrong  in  the  man^s  anxiety 
to  have  the  service  over  before  day 
light,  pressed  for  his  reason.  He 
found,  that  it  was  a  desire  to  attend 
the  market,  for  employment  as  a  la^ 
bourer,  after  the  ceremony  was  over» 
lest  he  should  miss  his  dav's  hire  ; 
which,  he  confessed,  was  all  he  had  to 
look  to,  on  that,  his  wedding  day,  ibr 
subsistence.  We  may  add,  that  it  b 
common  for  women,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  a  decent  appearance  at 
their  wedding,  to  borrow  shoes  and  a 
cloak.  We  mention  these,  because  the 
want  of  them  marks  the  Zero  of  po- 
verty, in  Ireland,  much  more  accurately 
than  the  want,  even  of  a  blanket ;  for 
which,  the  doak  by  day,  is,  in  but  too 
many  instances,  the  substitute  by  night : 
Nor  are  the  parents  less  reckless.  In- 
stead of  interfering  to  check,  they  be- 
stow the  sanction  of  age,  and  the  form 
of  business,  upon  marriages,  in  which 
it  were  impossible  to  discern  one  ray 
of  common  sense  or  foreth<jught.  But 
facts,  alone,  can  give  any  adequate 
conception  of  that  blendure  of  incon- 
sistencies, which  is  the  peculiar  of  Irish 
character.  We  will  state  one,  in  point. 
Last  Shrovetide,  the  gate-keeper  at 
K  — ,  called  upon  his  mistress  ;  and 
after  some  blessings  and  compliments, 
the  insinuating  exordium,  which,  usu- 
ally opens  a  story  that  is  to  close  with 
a  request,  begged  **  that  she  would  ask 
the  master  to  advance  him  ^ye  pounds^ 
to  marry  his  daughter."  Observe,  these 
five  pounds  were  not  intended  for  a 
marriage  portion.  They  were  to  be 
forthwith  expended,  in  a  fee  to  the 
priest,  and  other  costs  of  a  dacent,  that 
is,  a  drunkeji  wedding.  Mrs.  C — ^ 
interested  for  the  family,  asked,  to 
whom  Mary  was  about  to  be  married: 
and  was  answer'd,  ''to  a  boy  of  the 
Hurljr's."  •*  The  Hurly*s?  I  know  but 
one  family  of  Hurly's,  that  at  the  bog." 
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"The  very  same,  your  honour,  Jim 
Hurly,  a  nate^  clone  boy.*  "  Is  it  the 
family  that,  at  Christmas,  could  not  pay. 
me  half  price  for  blankets :  and  were 
in  such  want  of  them  too— ten  people 
without  covering  in  a  wretched  hut — 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  pair 
without  any  payment  IT  Tim  scratched 
his  head.  "  And  what  are  you  to  do 
with  them,  when  married  ?"  **  O,  your 
honour,  I'm  not  to  do  for  them.  She's 
to  live  with  her  people  in  law."  **  And 
are  you  sending  the  poor  child  to  be 
the  eleventh  in  a  wretched  hovel,  where 
they  are  in  want  of  blankets,  and  can- 
not purchase  them,  even  at  half  price  ?" 
Tim,  again,  scratched  his  head.  "  In- 
deed Tim,  I  will  not  speak  to  your 
master.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  give 
you  ^ve  pounds,  for  such  a  purpose. 
And  I  certainly  will  not  ask  him  to 
lend  it,  that  you  may  be  kept  in 
wretchedness,  while  you  are  working 
it  out  And  all  this,  only  to  send  poor 
Mary  into  wretchedness  also."  Tim, 
who,  though  one  of  tke  comfortable, 
was,  as  must  ever  be  the  case,  infected 
by  the  epidemic  feeling,  never  thought 
Of  this.  He  and  his  family,  Mary  not 
excepted,  were  very  thankful  to  the 
mistress  for  her  advice,  which  they 
thought  both  wise  and  kind,  but  which 
had  never  occurred  to  any  of  them. 
Shrovetide — ^the  Irish  May — passed  ; 
and  Mary  is  safe  from  being  settled,  or 
ttjtsettled,  until  next  Shrovetide.  Be- 
yond this  most  critical  and  eventful 
epoch  in  an  Irish  year,  and  an  Irish 
life,  few  would  pretend  to  speculate. 
Three  successive  Shrovetides,  has  Tim 
endeavoured,  according  to  Irish  phrase 
and  practice,  "to  come  round"  his  mas- 
ter, to  whom  he  had  firee  and  daily 
access,  by  beguiling  him,  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Adam,  through  the  medium 
of  his  beloved  Eve.  Three  successive 
Shrovetides,  he  has  preferred  to  Mrs. 
C — ^  a  similar  request,  only  with  a  dif- 
ferent party.  For,  in  these  matters  of 
business,  wser  heads,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, than  lovers  were,  usually  make 
the  selection,  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments. And  in  all  probability,  the 
principals,  if,  in  an  Irish  wedding,  the 
oride  and  bridegroom  may  be  so  deno- 
minated, have  little  share  in  the  ar- 
rangement, and  no  anxious  solicitude 
about  its  issue.  Extremes  meet.  In 
no  Moravian  settlement,  where  the 
sexes  are  kept  strictly  apart — scarcely 
see  each  other,  except  in  the  house  of 


prayer — and  are,  perhaps,  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  by  the  marriage  cere- 
mony ;  is  marriage  transacted  more  as 
a  cold  matter  of  business,  by  a  passion- 
less and  spiritualized  people,  trum  it  is 
by  our  wild,  warm  blooded  Irish,  all 
sense  and  recklessness.  In  a  society, 
too,  where,  as  to  the  daily  habits  and 
delicacies  of  life,  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation of  sex  ;  but  male  and  female,  eat, 
and  drink  too,  labour,  and  sleep,  toge- 
ther. No  fashionable  couple,  who  have 
been  made  the  passive  instrument  of  a 
union,  between  two  families,  estates,  or 
political  parties,  could  have  less  entan- 
glement of  sensibilities,  and  moT^  dip- 
lomacy of  arrangement,  than  sometimes 
attendi  the  mairlage  of  two  Irish  pau- 
pers ;  who  both  think  it  time  to  many, 
but  who  never  dreamed  that  they  were 
to  take  each  other,  "for  better,  for 
worse,"  until  the  business  was  arranged, 
by  mutual  friends,  at  the  wake  or  wed- 
ding, those  cabinet  dinners,  imme- 
diately preceding.  This  is  the  regular 
order.  There  are,  no  doubt,  exception^, 
of  a  pure  and  strong  attachment  :  but 
they  are  rare  indeed.  This  order  is 
£Bur  more  frequently  interrupted,  and 
the  matter  hastily  adjusted,  without  any 
preliminaries,  by  a  m^fhrtune :  as  Irish 
morality  teaches  our  degraded  people 
to  designate,  what  Christian  morality 
denounces,  as  a  damning  sjn.  In 
Mary's  three  affairs  of  the  heart,  Mrs. 
C— 's  influence  alone,  prevented  a 
marriage.  Had  her  father  not  been  in 
Mr.  C-— 's  employment  ;  and,  conse- 
quenty  under  tne  eye  and  influence  of 
his  family  ;  in  other  words,  had  they 
been  more  destitute,  a  marriage  would, 
assuredly,  have  taken  place.  And  thus 
would  another  have  been  added  to  the 
many  ^reams,  which  are  mingling  their 
muddy  waters,  to  inundate  the  land 
with  overpopulation,  wretchedness,  and 
rebcJlion.  For,  moralize,  or  legislate, 
as  we  may,  the  hopelessly  >*Tetched,  by 
an  instinct  of  nature,  must  be  rebels. 

As  Irish  habits  and  character  are  our 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
inpasdng,  that  national,  or  should  we 
not  rather  call  it,  religious  trait,  which 
Tim's  request  to  his  mistress,  to  request 
of  his  master,  exhibits.  Our  religious 
creed  operates  insensibly  upon  charac- 
ter, and  imparts  to  the  whole  stream  of 
conduct,  its  own  rectitude,  or  peculiar 
obliquity.  In  the  character,  ^erefore, 
of  the  Irish  peasant,  that  is,  in  unsophis- 
ticated Irish  Popery,  therp  is  no  open- 
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ness  and  straightforwardAess.  All  is 
circuitous  and  mysterious,  inaccurate 
and  &l6e.  Every  thing  b  arranged  by  , 
intervention  and  deputy.  Whether 
salvation  is  to  be  purchased,  or  a  Quar- 
ter of  meadow,  or  potato  land.  Whe- 
ther a  daughter  is  to  be  married,  or  a  pig 
sold,  there  is  a  host  of  mediators  engag- 
ed. Each,  priest  or  peasant,  consum- 
ing his  quota  of  the  native  Irish  poiBon, 
whiskey  ;  and,  in  return,  contributing 
to  the  transaction  his  full  quota  of  con- 
fusion, litigiousness,  and  ferocity.  This 
system  of  mediatorship  is  not  the  finesse 
of  a  polished  people,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  rude  collision  of  principals  ;  for 
the  principals  are  never  missed  from 
the  argumentum  baculinum,  or  the 
strife  of  tongues.  No  ;  it  is  the  servile 
spirit  of  his  religion,  with  its  **  Gods 
many,  and  LotSb  many,**  which  has 
wrapt  the  whole  character  of  the  Papist 
4)ea8ant,  in  mystery,  vagueness,  suspi- 
don,  and  imbecile  dependence.  Popery 
brings  down  the  gospel  to  a  level  wita 
merely  natural  feelii^^  ;  and,  thus,  car- 
nalizes what,  else,  were  spiritual  in  the 
affectionB  of  its  votary.  **  Why  would'nt 
he  obey  the  ihother  that  bore,  and  rear- 
ed him  ?"  was  the  gross  and  only  reply 
of  an  aged  devotee,  to  all  the  ailments 
we  coidd  produce  against  the  interces- 
sion, indeed,  paramount  authority  of  the 
virgin,  over  the  one  mediator,  Jesus 
glorified.  What  is  wise  for  eternity, 
cannot  be  foolish  for  time.  If  it  is  sa£» 
to  help  out,  even  the  Saviour's  merits 
and  intercessions,  with  those  of  stunts 
and  angels,  an  additional  mediator  can- 
not, at  any  time,  be  amiss.  Tim's  re- 
quest to  Mr.  C— ,  must  pass  through 
Mrs.  G — .  Had  he  a  request  to  make 
of  the  mistress,  it  would  have  been 
made  through  the  master. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Irish  labourer,  and 
which  the  present  svstem  tends  to  i>er- 
petuate,  is  his  stupid  ignorance  of^the 
very  simplest  processes  m  that  business, 
from  which  he  looks  to  derive  subsis- 
tence throughout  his  life.  Two  labour- 
ers are  able  to  mow,  plough,sow,  thrash, 
&C.  and  scarcely  any  one  of  them  is 
acqusdnted  with  all  these  branches. 
And  yet,  surely  none  of  them  requires 
either  intelligence  or  adroitness  beyond 
his  compass,  if  but  training  and  sti- 
mulus were  applied.  The  great  mass 
of  our  labourers  have  but  brute  force 
to  apply  to  their  work.  A  favorable 
season  for  getting  in  the  seed  may  be 


lost,  or  the  hay  crop  ma^  perish,  for 
want  of  suitable  hands,  while  numbers 
are  standing  idle  and  hungry  in  the 
market,  walling  for  some  employment 
which  asks  from  them  mere  lalbour,  and 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  contemplate 
them  as  rational  and  intelligent  beings. 
Agricultural  labourers  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes.     Some  very 
few,  who  have  been  ancient  settiers  on 
the  estate,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  resident  landlord,  rent 
from  him  a  cottage  and  potato  garden, 
and,  perhaps,  the  grazing  of  a  cow,  at 
the  usual  rates  of  the  country,  and 
which  they  are  enabled  to  pay,  by  the 
constant  employment  he  affords  them, 
at  a  hire  of  eight  pence  to  ten  pence  a 
day.    These  arO  to  be  considered  as 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
landlord,  and  as  having  attained  the 
maximum  of  a  labourer's  prosperity. 
And  though  the  balance  of  cash  which 
appears  in  their  favour  on  the  steward's 
books,  can  be  but  small,  yet  if  other 
members  of  the  family  are  industrious, 
and  if  all  are  sober  and  thrifty,  they 
may  live  in  comfort  and  independence. 
And  certainly,  if  the  moral  link  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  this  portion  of 
his  dependents  had  been  drawn  closer, 
by  a  vigilant  and  affectionate  super- 
intendence, and  to  this  their  circum- 
stances were  highly  favourable ;  they 
would  present  a  mr  different  aspect, 
both  in  a  physical,  and  moral,  and,  we 
may  add,  m  a  religious  point  of  view, 
from   that  which  they  now  exhibit. 
These  few,  however,   be  their  moral 
state  what  it  may,  while  strength  to  la- 
bour is  continued  to  theqi,  have  an  as- 
sured livelihood.     But  there  is  another, 
and  a  far   more    numerous    portion, 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  fluctuate 
ing  demand  for  labour  of  the  public 
market ;  and,  which  is  still  worse,  upon 
its  fluctuating  prices.     At  seed  tune 
and  harvest  they  obtain  daily  employ- 
ment ;    and,  in  threatening  seasons, 
perhaps,  for  a  few  days,  so  high  wages, 
as  two  shillings  a  day,  or  even  more, 
with  their  'diet,  about  which  at  such 
times  they  are  very  difEcult  to  please. 
This   becomes  a  heavy  tax  to    the 
small  farmer,  who  is  compelled  to  em- 
ploy them  on  any  terms  rather  than 
risk  the  safety  of  his  crop.     And  it 
does  not,  in  any  way,  benefit  them  ; 
for  sucb  seasons  present  an  uninter^ 
rupted  scene  of  riot  and  intoxication. 
At  other  times,  and  particularly  in 
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scarce  summers,  betweeii,as  it  is  empha- 
tically called,  the  old  and  the  new  crop, 
wages  are  so  low  as  four  pence  or  five 
pence  per  day ;  and  the  great  majority 
are  wnolly  unemployed — ^their  own 
stock  of  provisions  exhausted,  and  the 
market  high  in  prices,  if  at  all  supplied 
with  their  staple,  indeed  only,  food, 
potatoes  and  oatmeal.  Thus  are  they 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness, that  able  labourers  are  anxious  to 
work  for  their  food,  without  any  other 
wages  ;  while  their  wiyes  and  children 
stroll  through  the  country,  as  beggars 
or  petty  thieves ;  and  in  seasons  of 
extreme  scarcity,  as  avowed  and  un- 
blushing plunderers.  Justifying  their 
deeds  by  their  necessities.  By  an  in- 
stinct of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  re- 
solving society  into  its  primary  ele- 
ments, and  appealing  tofiret  principles, 
lodging  a  protest,  which,  true  or  ndse, 
it  is  haid  to  answer,  that  their  **  poverty 
and  not  their  will  consents.* 

But  there  is  one  &ct,  on  the  very 
&ce  of  this  statement,  which  may  seem 
to  contradict  it.  How,  it  will  naturally 
be  inquired,  can  such  hopeless  wretch- 
edness, not  only  maintain  existence, 
but  propagate  and  extend  itself  in 
all  the  wide-spread  ramifications,  and 
rank  luxuriance  of  unheeded  desolation  ? 
Few,  we  believe,  know  any  thing  of 
our  poor,  who  have  not  often  ae^ed 
themselves  this  question,  with'  respect 
to  particular  fiunilies,  **  How  do  they 
contrive  to  live  ?*  Leaving  an  inter- 
position of  divine  providence,  little 
short  of  miraculous,  to  fill  the  awfiil 
chasm  between  the  means  and  the  end, 
we  will  simply  state  the  means.  A 
dunghill,  standing  close  by  the  cabin- 
door,  and  purchased  at  the  cost  of  filth, 
stench,  and  disease,  supplies  potatoes 
until  the  scarce  season  of  the  year. 
To  say  how  they  contrive  to  live 
during  this  season,  you  should  live 
with  them,  and  watch  the  hand  of  that 
gradous  providence,  who  clothes  the 
lilies  of  tne  field,  and  feeds  the  young 
ravens  which  cry  unto  him,  daily  in- 
terpodng  between  them  and  fimune.  A 
pig,  of  wnich  it  is  scarcely  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  it  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps, 
with  the  &mily,  ekes  out  the  deficient 
produce  of  manual  labour,  and  thus 
pays  the  rent  of  thMr  dear  and  mise- 
rable holding.  This  consists  of  four 
narrow,  damp,  unplastered,  and  un- 
divided, mud  walls  ;  within  whidi  the 
whole  inmates*   males,  females,   and 


pig,  eat,  drink,  and  tHeep  together  with 
little  of  furniture,  and,  in  scarce  sear- 
sons,  without  even  a  bed  of  straw — and 
of  a  quarter  or  an  half  acre  of  ground, 
on  which  the  dunghill  is  manumctured 
into  potatoes.  As  to  clothes,  even 
such  as  they  have,  how  these  are  pro- 
cured, we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
answer. 

This,  we  are  satisfied,  will  not  be 
considered  an  exaggerated  statement 
of  their  misery,  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
agricultural  labourers  ;  and,  we  may 
safely  base  upon  it  this  conclurion,  that 
on  an  average  of  prices  and  employ- 
ment, three  Says  in  the  week,  at  eight 
pence  to  nine  pence  per  day,  that  is, 
trom  two  shillings  to  two  and  six  pence 
a  week,  or  from  ^ye  to  six  pounds  a 
year,  is  about  the  product  or  a  man*s 
labour,  exclusive  of  ndiat  he  does  in 
the  potato  garden  takich  he  rents  at 
nearly  this  sum,  and  which  is  scarcely 
ever  sufficient  to  supply  him  with  this 
essential  article  of  his  kkkI  throughout 
the  year. 

In  this  division,  we  have,  intention- 
ally, passed  over  a  class  of  labourers, 
so  snudl  and  so  insignificant,  as  scarcely 
to  be  missed  from  a  general  statement 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  this 
class,  which  on  an  improved  and  more 
extended  scale,  and  on  more  liberal 
principles,  we  would  propose  as  a 
model  of  the  plan  which  we  are  about 
to  suggest. 

Most  holders  of  small  farms,  ex- 
ceeding six  or  eight  acres,  and  who 
have  neither  sons  nor  brothers  resid- 
ing with  them,  diet  and  lodge  a  sort 
of  &rm  servant,  who  attends  to  the  more 
menial  occupations  of  the  farm  yard, 
and  when  unemployed  there,  labours 
in  the  field.  This  b  the  lowest  grade 
of  agricultural  labourer,  and  his  wages 
we  believe,  never  exceed  from  three 
to  five  pounds  a  year.     Might  not  this 

Elan  be  new  modelled ;  and  thus  adopted 
y  the  gentry,  the  station  and  liberality 
of  the  employer,  imparting  propor- 
tionate respectability  and  comfort  to 
the  situation  of  the  servant 
,  But  to  explain  this  more  fully,  let 
each  resident  proprietor  estimate  the 
number  of  labourers,  which  the  ordi- 
nary budness  of  his  farm  requires.  And 
let  him  rather  exceed,  than  fall  short 
of  the  number  requisite,  since  any  sur- 
plus labour  may  always  be  profitably 
expended  in  draining,  fencing,  plant- 
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\ng,  and  other  permanent  and  valuable 
improvements.  Let  him  select  this 
number  from  the  mass;  and  let  his  prin- 
ciple of  selection  be  moral  character 
and  habits.  If  the  number  exceed  six, 
let  it  be  divided  into  companies  six  in 
each.  Of  these,  let  five  be  unmarried 
men ;  and  the  younger  the  better,  as 
their  bad  habits  will  be  less  inveterate, 
and  their  character  more  plastic.  Let 
the  sixth  be  a  married  man  ;  and  as 
very  much  will  depend  upon  him  and 
his  wife,  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
in  selecting^  them.  They  should  be, 
to  say  the  least,  steady,  honest,  sober, 
industrious,  and  of  good  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  man,  of  sufficient  moral 
weight,  to  maintain  his  authority  over 
the  young  men ;  and  able  to  instruct 
them  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
agriculture.  And  as  nothing  b  re- 
quired in  this  man  and  his  wife  but 
good  morals  and  intelligence,  they 
may,  if  carefully  sought  after,  be  found 
in  the  class  of  common  labourers  ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  man  is  to  possess 
the  authority  of  a  steward  over  the 
five  of  his  company,  yet  he  should  not 
be  exempted  from  labouring  with  them. 
A  comfortable  fium-house  should  then 
be  erected,  consisting  of  a  kitchen 
with  sleeping  apartments  at  one  end, 
for  this  man  and  his  &mily,  at  the 
other  end  for  the  five  voung  men,  over 
whom  he  is  to  be  pmced  in  the  of- 
fice of  sub-steward.  The  house  should 
be  supplied  with  the  necessary  furniture, 
cheap  and  solid,  and  just  suchasis  calco- 
lated  to  form  decent  habits  in  the  in- 
mates. Let  this  sub-steward  be  supplied 
at  convt'nient  intervals  by  the  steward, 
with  potatoes,  milk,  oatmeal,  butter — 
in  &ct  with  the  usual  fare,  or  somewhat 
better,  of  this  class,  in  a  farmer's  em- 
ployment. All  the  inmates  should  diet 
together  ;  the  husband  should  act  as 
head  of  the  family ;  the  wife  should 
cook,  wash,  mend,  and  discharge  the 
other  household  duties  for  all.  From 
what  has  been  already  remarked,  as  to 
the  product  of  labour,  it  would  appear 
that  five  or  six  pounds  a  year  wages  to 
each  of  the  ^ve  labourers,  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  sub-steward,  for  his 
own  labour  and  superintendence,  and 
his  wife's  domestic  services,  with  plain, 
but  plentiful  diet,  and  comfortable 
loil^iiig  to  all,  would  render  their  con- 
dition enviable  to  the  majority  of  their 
OMU  class,  and  enable  each  of  them  to 


lay  by  from  three  to  four  pounds  a  year. 
We  do  not,  however,  take  upon  us  to 
fix  precisely  the  wages ;  we  would 
leave  this  to  persons  who  may  be  bet^ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  practical  detail, 
and  local  circumstances  of  each  neigh- 
bourhood. The  principle  by  which 
they  should  be  regulated  is,  that  they 
would  enable  a  man  to  clothe  himself 
decently,  and  then  to  lay  by,  at  least, 
two  or  three  pounds  each  year. 

If  this  system  were  carried  into 
operation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  would  produce,so  far  as  they  deserved 
well  in  other  respects,  a  deci<Jed  pre* 
ference  of  Protestants.  Because  where 
you  were  purchasing  a  man's  whole 
disposable  labour,  you  would  certsunly 
prefer  him,  who  had  less  fear  of  work- 
ing than  of  drinking,  on  the  many 
Roman  Catholic  holidays,  which,  even 
under  the  present  system  of  daily 
engagements,  the  farmer  often  finds  so 
inconvenient.  It  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
denied,  that  the  religious  improvement 
of  his  dependents  should  always  be  an 
object  of  deep  interest  to  a  Christian 
landlord  ;  and  where  no  hostile  pre- 
judices interpose  a  barrier,  of  practical 
attention.  In  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, it  should  be  a  standing  rule,  at 
least  among  the  Protestant  inmates 
of  these  establishments,  to  assemble 
duly  to  family  prayer,  at  which  the 
sub-steward,  as  head  of  the  family, 
should  officiate  ;  and  if  he  were  a 
pious  man,  which,  of  course,  would  be 
a  main  object  with  every  pious  land- 
lord, a  system  of  religious  training 
might  be  superadded  to  his  other  ou 
fices,  which  would  be,  in  the  Highest 
sense,  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the  estate, 
but  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 
He  should  make  regular  reports  of  his 
household,  and  any  man  incorrigibly 
idle,  immoral,  or  insubordinate,  should 
be  expelled.  Of  course,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  these  establishments  no 
man  who  married  could  4*oiitinue  in 
his  situation.  But  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  advantages  could  compensate 
the  ill  effects  which  must  result  firom 
an  undue  restriction  of  marriage ;  and 
as  the  prospect  of  marriage,  not  as  the 
thoughtless  or  desperate  plunge  of 
recklessness,  or  of  sensual  appetite, 
but  as  the  avenu^o  domesric  rest  and 
enjoyment,  and  the  privilege  and  re- 
ward of  honest  industry,  is  a  stimulus 
to  much  that  is  excellent,  and  a  check 
upon  much  that  is  evil ;  any  man  who 
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had  saved  a  sum — say  not  leM  than 
twenty  pounds,  which,  ynth  prudence, 
and  the  aid  of  the  savings  bank,  he 
might  easily  do  before  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirtv,  if  he  were  disposed 
to  marry,  shoulti  be  made  a  sub-steward, 
did  a  vacancv  occur,  or  should  receive 
a  cottage  and  farm,  in  no  instance  less 
than  five  acres,  at  a  &ir  rent ;  this, 
his  money,  skill,  and  experience,  would 
enable  hun  to  stock  and  farm  to  ad- 
vantage. But  we  need  not  encumber 
ourselves  with  the  consideration,  how 
are  they  to  be  disposed  of?  The  fact 
is,  that  such  persons  would  be  sought 
for  from  every  quarter,  as  stewards 
and  as  tenants. 

It  may  be  objected,  if  this  plan  were 
universallv  adopted,  where  could  you 
look  for  that  extra  supply  of  laboureis, 
requisite  for  the  harvest  work  ?  We  pre-> 
face  Our  reply  to  this,  by  saying,  that 
whatever  means  may  be  devised,  cer«» 
tainly  none  could  wish  to  keep  up, 
throughout  the  year,  a  number  ot  men, 
dependant  upon  agricultural  labour 
alone  for  their  livelihood,  and  for  whom 
there  was  no  adeouate  employment, 
except  in  seasons  ot  hurry.  And  then 
we  answer,  supposing  the  plan  univer- 
sally adopted,  which,  perhaps,  were 
impossible — ^first,  from  the  unhurried 
labourers  of  other  trades ;  and  next, 
from  mutual  co-operation*  It  is  no- 
torious, that  there  is  a  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation among  the  agricultural 
classes,  greater  than  subsists  among 
the  members  of  any  other  trade  or 
business  ;  so  that  among  them,  in  their 
present  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
first  table  of  the  divine  law,  •*  a  good 
neighbour,"*  is  the  sum  and  expression 
of  all  excellence.  Now,  this  spirit 
would  be  still  more  powerfully  elicited 
under  the  proposed  system.  In  fact, 
each  neighbourhood  would  be,  as  if  the 
property  of  an  individual  ;  and  the 
field  which  called  most  loudly  for  them, 
would  assemble  the  requisite  number  of 
labourers,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
could  be  best  spared. 

The  great  advantage,  in  a  political 
view,  attending  the  system  is,  that  it 
would  remove,  as  &r  as  is  possible,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  labour  market ;  and 
thus  dimimsh  the  awful  number  of  un- 
successful speculator^  in  this  lottery  for 
employment  and  food.  The  labour  mar- 
ket, under  the  present  system,  is  a  mere 
lottery  :  where,  except  in  seasims  o£ 
hurry,  the  blanks  are  to  the  prizes  at 


least  as  three  to  one.  Not  one  out  of 
every  four  professed  labourers  is  em- 
ployed. And  as  all,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind,  well  know  its  propensity 
to  overcalculate  resources  *,  this  chance 
of  an  occasional  day*s  work,  creates  a 
human  swarm,  halflabourers,  half  beg- 
gars, and  petty  plunderers  ;  totally  de- 
void of  foresight  and  prudence,  because 
prudence  has  never,  for  them,  had  any 
treasure  to  guard,  any  field  for  exer- 
cise. Reckless  o(  because  inured 
to,  misery.  If  employed,  rioting  in 
drunkenness.  If  unemployed,  fiumsh- 
in^.  And,  as  the  latter  is  the  lesser 
evil,  there  is  no  one  who  takes  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people  into  account,  and 
who  passes  through  one  of  our  villages 
on  a  Sunday,  who  can  hesitate  for  a 
single  moment  in  deciding,  that  a  plen- 
tiful harvest,  general  employment,  and 
good  wages,  are  not  a  olessing,  but  a 
curse,  to  the  people. 

If  any  one  is  unwilling  to  attach  the 
same  importance  that  we  here  do,  to 
this  effect  of  the  proposed  system  on 
the  labour  market ;  let  him  look  at  our 
manufactures,  and  see  there  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  propensity  of 
overcalculating,  when  combined  with 
the  indefinite  demands  of  an  uncertidn 
market,  fully  exemplified. 

Over-population  necessarily  produces 
a  competition  fi)r  the  necessaries  of  Hfe. 
The  mdustrious  and  successful  earn 
them,  by  the  labours  of  their  hands,  in 
honest  independence.  Others  ob- 
tain them-— when  they  do  obtain  them 
— as  the  boon  of  charily,  or  the  spoil  of 
plunder  ;  and  thus,  are  either  morally 
debased  or  perish.  When  some  move 
in  the  great  game  of  politics  has 
opened  an  avenue  for  the  introduction 
of  our  mantifactures  to  a  new  market, 
each  manufitfTturer  is,  at  once,  as  busily 
engaged,  as  if  he  enioyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  article  which  he  can  supply. 
Labourers  are  all  employed.  The  lan- 
guishing manufactures  s^ear  to  re- 
vive. And,  speedily,  a  supply  is  cre- 
ated— not  proportioned  to  tne  demands 
of  the  market,  but  to  the  number  of 
o(Nnpetitors  for  supplying  it  Those 
whose  outlay  of  capital  in  maehinery, 
labour,  and  stock  ot  raw  material,  has 
enabled  them  to  come  first  into  the 
market,  sell  their  goods  at  remunerating 
prices  ;  and  perhaps  realize  a  fortune, 
which  serves  to  alhire  future  specula^ 
tors,  when  the  memory  of  the  bank- 
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nmtcy,  ruin»  and  wretchedness,  which 
tea  to  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority,  has 
massed  away.  The  later  supplies  serve 
lut  to  glut  the  market  to  satiety,  lie  on 
hands,  are  returned,  perhaps  damaged, 
and  unsaleable.  The  employers  be- 
come bankrupt.  The  operatives  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  panic 
stops  even  the  steady,  though  small, 
employment,  which  a  due  supply  of  the 
home  market  demands.  And  thus, 
this  swelling  wave  of  commerce,  which 
gently  wafted  from  our  shores,  on  its 
smooth  and  sunny  bosom,  a  gay  vessel, 
rich  in  merchandise,  and  buoyant  in 
hopes,  returns  a.  breaker,  bearing  upon 
its  treacherous  surface  a  shattered 
wreck — carries  desolation  and  bank- 
ruptcy into  our  manu&ctories,  and  fap 
mine,  wretchedness,  and  discontent 
throughout  the  land. 

But  it  will  be  said,  «*  This  over-eup- 
jr»  with  all  its  evil  consequences,  has 
len,  you  admit,  but  the  etfect  of  that 
competition,  which  an  over-population, 
necessarily  produced.  Nothing  can 
put  down  that  competition,  which  does 
not  provide  employment  and  food,  in 
some  other  quarter,  for  the  excess  of 
competitors  above  the  demand.  How 
do  you  provide  for  these  *f^  We  do 
not  at  all  propose  it.  Perhaps  emigrar 
tion  alone  can  relieve  the  country  of 
this  political  dropsy.  If,  indeed,  the 
swellm^  of  popular  turbulence  were 
to  subside.  It  English  capital,  and 
skill,  and  enterprise,  could  explore  our 
mines,  and  work  our  maniuactories, 
without  fear  of  conflagration  and  ruin. 
If  absentee  proprietors  could  improve 
and  reside  upon  their  estates,  without 
risk  to  property  or  person,  then,  per- 
haps, emigration  might  not  be  neces- 
sary. But  is  it  the  olject  of  the  agita- 
tor that  the  country  should  be  peaceful 
and  prosperous  ?  Will  priests  and  de- 
magogues permit  this  ?  Will  a  feeble, 
timid,  truckling  administration,  selling 
the  country  to  repealers,  that  they  may 
as  the  purchase  money,  keep,  a  little 
longer,  their  ownplaces,  compel  them 
to  permit  it  ?  We  say,  **  No,"  to  all. 
And  therefore,  we  beheve  emigration 
necessary.  We  merely  propose  means 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  this 
plethoric  habit,  when  the  country  has 
been  thus  relieved.  And,  under  the 
operation,  we  would  save  the  patient 
from  being  dndned  of  the  heart's  blood, 
instead  of  the  corrupt  humours,  by 
staying  the  enugration  of  the  decent. 


the  noral,  the  religious — ^in  a  word,  of 
the  protestant  .  We  are  convinced, 
that  no  system  mil  ever  keep  down  an 
overpopulation.  Promote  moral  and 
prudent  habits.  Impart  a  sense  of  de- 
cency ;  of  wants ;  and  of  comforts  to 
the  people,  which  does  not,  in  every 
department  of  sodety,  restrain,  within 
due  limits,  that  reckless,  gambling  spi- 
rit, which  lives,  as  the  phrase  has  it, 
frt)m  hand  to  mouth  :  and  which  does 
not  give  certainty  and  steadiness  to  the 
labour  market.  The  means  here  pro- 
posed are  principally  conservative ;  and 
of  course,  principally  contemplate  a 
healthful  state  of  the  country.  It  can- 
not, certsunly,  be  carried  into  full  and 
general  operation,  ^ntil  the  present  ex- 
cess of  population  has  been  disposed 
of.  This  too,  we  admit,  cannot  in  jus- 
tice be  rashly  or  hastily  done.  We 
say,  in  justice.  A  few  commercial  ad- 
venturers who  have  long  since  felled 
and  disappeared,  have  created  the  pao- 

})er8  of  England.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
andlords  are,  as'  to  all  moral  obligation, 
their  fathers.  Their  electioneering  am- 
bition and  rack'-renis  have  virtually  be- 
gotten them  ;  and  in  justice,  no  less 
than  in  prudence  and  benevolence,  they 
must  not  throw  them  off,  until  they  see 
them,  in  some  way  or  other,  provided 
for.  But  let  them  now  deliberate  on 
the  means,  which,  when  this  evil  is  re- 
moved, may  prevent  its  recurrence. 
And  let  those,  whose  estates  are  al- 
ready clear,  and  who  are,  therefore,  at 
liberty  to  keep  them  so,  immediately 
adopt  the  means  best  suited  to  this  ef- 
fect Let  them  do  so,  not  only  for 
their  own  benefit  and  comfort ;  but 
also,  that  their  estates  may  frunish,  as  it 
were,  model  schools,  tested  and  ap- 
proved by  experience,  to  instruct  the 
country  in  general,  should  our  long 
provoked,  but  long-suffering  and  gra- 
cious God,  ever  bltbg  it  again  to  a 
healthful  condition,  in  the  best  and 
most  effectual  means,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  of  preserving  it  moral,  pros- 
perous, and  happy. 

Of  the  two  causes  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  as  giving  birth  to  our  agricul- 
tural paupers,  namely,  elecHoneeringam' 
bition,  and  rack'rentSf  the  priests  nave 
already  removed  the  former.  Few 
landlords,  we  believe,  will  again  stock 
their  lands  with-  freeholders.  How 
soon  these  spiritual  rulers  of  Ireland 
may  deem  it  prudent  to  dispose  of  the 
lattercapscjletthe  landlords  of  Ireland 
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proUesi,  let  them  place  the  following 
nets — tithe,  and  compootioD  for  tithe» 
effeotnalljr  eztiiiguisiied--cattle  dis- 
trained, but  no  purchasers — parsons  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  if  they  murmur, 
■toned — ^proctors,  and  process-servers 
fleeing  or  concealing  themseWes,  to 
erade  a  crown  summons,  which  they 
▼lew  as  a  sentence  of  death ;  shudder- 
ing at  this  peacefiil  messenger  of  a  fee- 
ble gOTemment,  which,  in  its  imbecility, 
can  but  persecute,  and  not  protect,  the 
loyal  and  submissiTe,  as  his  al:(ject  slave 
would  shudder  at  the  bowl  and  bow- 
atriqg  of  an  eastern  despot  Add  to 
these,  the  magisterial  bench  deserted, 
when  some  unpopular  cause  is  to  come 
on---gentlemen  of  rank  and  property 
fleeing  from  their  duty  as  grand  and 
petit  jurors— juries  confes^dly  per- 
jured, some  tlm>v^h  terror,  ''some  also 
of  goodwill" — Attorney-generals,  to  the 
utter  contempt  of  all  law,  and  subver- 
sion of  all  government,  defeated,  in 
sesuon's  courts,  by  hedge  attorneys; 
to-day,  Proh  pudor  I  for  ti^ormaStu — 
we  aw  not,  for  it  matters  iK>t,  whether 
imintentional  or  designed  ;  to-morrow, 
from  want  of  evidence,  which  any  man 
in  court  could  give,  but  none  dare  ; 
even  beneath  the  thunderbolts  of  an 
Attorney-general's  ex  officio  fit>wn,  or 
the  shelter  of  an  Attorney-general's 
wing.  **  I  might  as  well  hang  myself 
out  of  the  elm  tree,*  was  the  short  re- 
ply of  a  process-server  to  his  employer, 
wnen  asked  for  evidence  of  duty  per- 
formed and  paid  for.  And  that  short 
r^ly  from  a  menial  of  the  courts,  pas- 
sed a  sentence  upon  his  employer's 
yearns  income,  which  the  twelve  judges 
cannot  reverse.  Unless,  indeed,  by 
first  convincing  him,  that  an  honest  and 
energetic  government,  is  vrillin^  and 
able  to  protect  him  ;  and  that  m  this 
BOW  ungovemed  land,  death  and  duty 
are  to  be  no  longer  identical.  In  &ct, 
let  them  consider  law  a  dead  letter, 
whenever  the  people  will  have  it  so  ; 
or  rather  by  its  tecuous  movement,  and 
poncdlious  technicalities,  shielding  the 
plunderer  and  assassin  from  the  arm  of 
justice,  and  protecting  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  unlawful  spoil.  So 
that,  frt>m  the  feebleness  of  its  admini»- 
tration,  the  people  have  more  than  sus- 
pected, they  have  discovered,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  experience,  the 
dangerous  secret,  that  law  is  but  a  bugw 
bear  to  scare  the  tunid,  that  the  power 
Vol.  L 


of  hs  sanctions  is  based  uplon  their 
fears ;  and  that  they  need  but  boldly 
upproach,  to  lay  this  spectre.  If  from 
these  data,  it  appear  probable,  that  the 
sune  spirit,  aiul  the  same  machinery^ 
which  raised  from  off  their  tenantry 
the  comparatively  light  burden  <xf  tithe 
composition,  will  be  still  more  zealously 
and  effectively  employed,  in  flinging 
horn  them  the  comparatively  heavy 
burden  of  rent  also— we  would  exhort 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  antidpate 
the  rough  hand  of  the  radical  reformer, 
by  lopping  off  every  withered  branch 
upon  which  his  heavy  axe  mi^^  rea- 
sonably &1L  We  would  exhort  them, 
not  to  increase  our  agricultural  pau- 
pers, by  rack-rents,  but  to  let  dieir 
lands  to  those  alone,  imon  whom  ihey 
can  depend,  that  is,  to  Protestants ;  and 
to  them,  on  fidr  and  equitable  terms. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  have  acted,  neither  liberally, 
nor  prudently,  in  this  matter.  They 
have  intruded  into  the  auctioneer'^ 
office,  and  virtually,  if  not  avowedly, 
let  their  lands  by  auction.  The 
highest  bidder,  wiUi  little,  if  any  dis- 
count, for  character,  capital,  and  other 
resources,  is  almost  uniformly  declared 
the  tenant.  But  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  we  look^  for  the  last 
time,  upon  a  beautiful  dairy  form,  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  acres,  whose 
ivied  tower,  and  peaceful  secluded 
grave-yard,  seated  upon  its  highest 
eminence,  have  often  been  our  way- 
maik  in  a  dreary  ride  ;  and  upon  whose 
green  hillocks,  and  wide-spreading  lux- 
uriant meadows,  the  eye  loved  to  re- 
pose ;  when  it  turned,  distracted  and 
disgusted,  from  the  quarters,  and  con- 
acres, the  naked  brawlixig  children,  the 
hovels  and  dung  pits,  wmch  fringed  it. 
The  lease  of  the  occupying  tenant  was 
determinable,  and  within  a  few  years  of 
its  expiration,  he  divided,  and  subdi- 
vided this  forme  omeif  among  some 
doeen  cottiers,  at  enormous  rents^— 
These,  the^  could,  by  possibility,  pay 
but  for  a  few  years,  wnile  they  were 
converting,  by  mercilessly  switching 
crops,  its  hitherto  unbroken  and  luxun- 
antsoil,  into  a  caput  mortuum.  We 
saw  it,  for  the  last  time,  in  its  native 
loveliness,  lawns,  and  herds,  and  trees, 
and  tower,  burnished  with  living  gold, 
by  the  western  beams  of  an  autumnal 
sky.  Another  year,  and  this  soothing 
landscape  vras  cut  up  into  shreds  and 
patchwork,  intersected  with  bare  dikes 
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ftild  muddjr  Isoiet,  and  dotted  with  ho- 
vels. One  of  the  tenants  was  asked 
by  an  acquaintance,  •*  Whjr  Ned,  what 
did  you  mean  by  undertakmg  so  many 
acres,  at  snch  a  rent  V"  We  shall  not 
offend  the  pions  ear,  by  repeating  his 
fiuniliar  oath,  but  his  laconic  reply,  and 
significant  wbik,  form  no  bad  key  to  the 
history  of  Ireland.  **  Why  man,  is^nt  it 
easier  any  day  to  get  an  abatement 
than  to  get  bmd  ?"  Ned  will  pay  his 
enormous  rent  for  a  year  or  two,  Ao- 
neitfy,  proidded  the  agent  and  his  bai- 
liflb  keep  a  close  watch  upon  his  spon- 
taneously luxuriant  crops.  But  when 
three  years  have  thoroughly  exhausted 
the  native  fertility  of  3ie  land ;  and 
when,  without  skill  or  capital  to  restore 
it,  every  resource  is  taxed,  not  to  pay 
the  rent,  which  were  impracticable,  but 
"  to  force  a  stubborn  soil  for  scanty 
bread,"  who  will  dare  to  eject  him  ? 
or  if  gected,  who  will  dare  to  enter 
upon  his  dilapidated  prenuses  ?  The 
landlord  must  be  content  to  let  so  much 
of  his  land  lie  waste  and  unproductive, 
harbouring  Ned  and  his  mmily  in  es- 
tated  idleness ;  fit  tools  for  Jesuit 
priests  and  revolutionising  demagogues 
corrupting  his  other  tenantry,  and  da- 
iftag^ng  his  other  property,  or  he  must 
forcibly  seize  upon,  and  soon  ffing  it 
from  mm,  as  a  firebrand  to  inflame  the 
country.  Such  spots  have  often  fes- 
tered into  Ireland's  worst  sores. 

We  said,  just  now,  that  for  an  obvi- 
ous mercantile  reason,  quite  distinct 
from  any  religious  bias,  namely,  their 
possessing  a  large  stock  of  disposable 
labour,  the  system  which  we  have  pro- 
posed, would  cause  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, among  men  of  all  creeds— or 
none,  for  Protestant  labourers ;  and 
thus,  that  it  would  materially  check  the 
awful  torrent  of  Protestant  emigration, 
which  is  desolating  this  land  of  its  sta- 
mina and  luxuriance ;  to  fertHize,  witii 
them,  the  wilds  of  America,  or  the 
sands  of  New  Holland.  But,  as  this 
effect  of  the  proposed  system  developes 
itselC  we  think  tnat  we  see  some  of  the 
most  timid  gentry,  in  whom,  even  expe- 
rience has  not  dispelled  the  delusive 
hope  of  peace  and  safety,  from  com- 

Sromise  of  principle,  and  prostration  of 
idependencQ^  upon  which  their  fears 
laid  hdd ;  we  see  them  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  ask,  **  what  will  the 
Roman  Catholics  tiiink  of  all  tiiis?"  We 
answer,  *<  No  matter  what  they  thiidc 
of  it  Dare  to  be  men.  If  you  will  not 


OMend,  whh  many,bleBBed  be  God,in  the 
present  day,  to  the  more  elevated  pl«t- 
umn  of  uncompromising  and  ennobling 
Christianity:  aare  to  be,  at  least,  wht^ 
your  fathers  were,  men  of  high  sensi- 
tive honor,  and  manly  firmness.  Men 
who  would  rather  die  in  the  harness  of 
a  volunteer  corps,  or  quench,  with  their 
blood,  the  flames  of^  their  desolated 
hearths  and  altars,  than  immolate  every 
principle  of  honor  and  religion,  upon 
the  shrine— not  even  of  mob  popularity, 
but  of  mob  insolence — than  debase 
themselves  to  the^dust,  by  cringing  to, 
and  kisdng  the  rod  of  a  priest,  who 
has  scourged  and  trampled  upon  them 
-—than  be  escorted,  for  protection,  to 
the  fox-cover,  by  a  priest,  who  has 
raised,  and  on  due  submission  condes- 
cends to  lay,  the  tempest  of  popular 
indignation,  which  we  never  could  nave 
excited,  until  they  became  consenting 
parties  to  their  own  degradation  ;  and 
who,  with  a  half-suppressed  sneer  of 
scorn,  would  parade  these  "lords  of 
the  soil"  over  their  hereditary  estates, 
as  his  gratefrd  proteg^;  to  tiie  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  their  very  menials 
and  tenantry.  We  speak  but  fiu^  of 
newspaper  notoriety. 

But,  with  this  protest  for  principle 
and  honor,  we  answer  to  your  question, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  respect 
you  for  looking  afier  your  own ;  which, 
we  contend,  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst 
them.  And,  if  you  cannot  appreciate, 
folly,  the  security  to  comfort,  property, 
and  life,  derivable  from  being  con- 
stantiy  surrounded  by  those  who  are 
identified  ^th  you  in  sympathies  and 
interests,  in  finends  and  enemies,  in 
weal  and  woe, — ^you  will,  we  assert  it, 
throw  around  you  the  shield  of  moral 
veneration^  which  will  give  you  value, 
and  consequent  security  to  your  Ufe, 
even  in  the  estimate  of  your  enemies. 
Why  is  the  murder  of  an  unpopular 
king,  an  odious  minister,  a  zealous  par- 
tizan,  or  a  respectable  gentieman,  of  so 
rare  occurrence ;  while  there  is  scarcely 
a  fiiir,  a  funeral,  or  a  holiday,  when 
some  one  of  the  •*  ignoble  peers'* — I 
speak  it  not  in  contempt,  but  to  state 
my  argument — ^is  not  offered  iro,  by 
his  fnendsy  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  ? 
Why  ?  Because  character  clothes  the 
one  in  the  armour  of  a  superstitious 
awe,  agmnst  which  the  rabble  may 
gnash  their  teeth  but  shrink  from  rude 
collision.  While  the  other  is  vile  and  of 
noestimatioD.   The  worthless  comrade 
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of  to-daj,  if»  in  ft  iqoabble,  knocked  od 
the  head  to-morrow.  His  place,  in  the 
•ocial  or  domestic  scene,  lufeows  him  no 
More.  And  after  the  funeral,  which 
has  supplied  the  neighboors  with  the 
caroosal  of  another  wake,  and  the 
riot  of  another  burying,  he  is  less 
thou^  of,  by  iriends  or  fiunily,  than 
would  the  pig  which  was  to  pay  his 
renty  had  it  been  stolen,  or  met  with  some 
&tal  accident.  In  a  word,  the  frequen- 
cy of  murder  is,  everywhere,  inversely, 
as  the  estimated  value  of  a  human  life. 
And,  now,  assassination,  through  the 
abundance  of  competitors,  is  the  worst 
paid  trade  amongst  us.  The  archives 
ci  onr  coorts  of  justice  have  registered 
the  &ct,  or  rather,  that  half  a  crown  is 
the  purchase  money  of  a  human  life. 
And  nHiy?  Because  in  these  days  of 
compromise  and  expediency ;  of  proe- 
timte  principle  and  tainted  honor;  of 
enanapation  and  reform;  among  the 
teeming  moral  embryos  of  the  human 
fimnly,  with  which  the  land  swarms,  it 
were  difficult  to  find  a  man  I  As  it 
respected  my  personal  safety,  I  should 
«rach  rather,  not  only  tlutt  I  wero 
ieared,  but  were  hated,  by  an  enemy, 
rather  than  despised. 

And  is  tiiere  no  risk  to  property,  in 
a  STStem,  which  places  flocks  and  herds, 
mnd  golden  harvests,  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  a  priest,  who  well  knows, 
mn  is  not  riow  to  avail  himself  of  the 
power,  which  this  confers  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  meadows  rot,  and  com  shed, 
■ad  the  her^  with  borsting  udders, 
lowii^  piteoQsIy  for  relief  which  could 
be  purcnased  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  priestly  demagogue,  but  by  a  sa- 
crifice of  pnnciple  ao^  independence  ? 
It  were  scarcely  wise  to  leave  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  in  the  hand  of  an  ene- 
OT,  win  did  already,  and,  assuredly 
wiH  again,  use  it  to  your  injury ;  becaiise 
the  sure  process  or  disarming  him,  dis- 
turbed a  &lse  and  treacherous  peace, 
and  antictpBled  some  small  portion  of 
•therwise  certain  foturo  annoyance. 
The  Romish  Church  has,  indeed,  only 
Mrtiatty  feh  the  pulse  of  the  country. 
B«t  it  has  fy ly  asoeftained  the  revenue 
of  pofrer,  over  our  oomitry  gentleraoi, 
to  DC  derived,  from  first  prohibiting, 
then  auictioning,  by  a  conditional  m- 
dulgence,  their  agri<mltural  oocupationB 
and  field  sports.     Full-grown  Popery 


has  ever  been  a  relentless  tyrant  The 
time  of  her  maturity  is  &st  approaching. 
AmI  wlien  iMr  daws  haveiidly  grown, 


and  she  is  prqmied  to  WjpnAag  vpon  her 
prey,  which,  with  lynx-eyed  yigilance, 
she  has  scanned  and  measured ;  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  labour-market 
transferred  from  the  outer  court  of  the 
chapel  to  the  sanctuary  ;  and  from  the 
Sabbath  noon  to  the  vespers,  and  saintsT 
days,  of  Popish  idolatry.  We  may  see 
the  time,  when  a  heretic  landlord  mutt 
qualify  at  the  font,  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  serrices  of  a  Popish 
labourer.  And  when,  in  some  critical 
emergency,  he  may  have  to  make  hk 
option  between  poverty  and  popery— 
between  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 

It  should  not,  however,  in  justice  to 
the  plan  here  proposed,  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment, thought,  that  it#  necessarily,  im- 
plies, that  its  subjects  should  be  Pro- 
testants. By  no  means.  We  confess, 
indeed,  that  we  should  frur  prefer  that 
they  were  such.  But  we  deny  that  it 
is  at  all  necessary.  If  any  proprietor, 
or  fiemner  of  land,  prefers,  or  is  pledged 
to,  Roman  Catholic  labourers,  we  assert 
that  every  argument  advanced,  in  its 
d^n^ee,  .applies  to  them,  and  proves  the 
plan  proposed  to  be  better  than  the 
present  one,  for  their  management  also. 
But  if  any  Protestant  lanmord  is  dis-  • 
posed  to  adopt  it,  as  the  nucleus  of  *li 
Protestant  colony  ;  he  will  find  it  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  effect  this  obiect, 
permanentiy,  and  without  furnishing 
any  reasonable  cause  of  excuse ;  on 
account  of  its  gradual  operation,  and 
preparatory  discipline. 

At  the  very  outset,  such  a  man  will  ex- 
daim,  **where  are  the  Protestants  to  be 
got?  We  see  around  us  Roman  Catholic 
uJK>urers  in  abundance,  from  whom  we 
might  select ;  but  where  are  we  to  find 
even  without  selecting,  the  requisite 
number  of  Protestants  'e**  We  miffht 
answer,  procure  them  from  Scotiand-^ 
from  the  North  of  Ireland — from  **  ul* 
tima  Thul^"  from  anjr  distance,  and 
with  any  trouble ;  and  it  you  agree  with 
us,  as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  Ire- 
land, and  their  cause,  you  will  think  the 
end  worthy  of  the  means — such  **  la^ 
bourer  worthy  of  his  hire."  But  this 
b  unnecessary.  Communicate  your 
|4an  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  of  your 
own,  and  of  the  neighbouring  parishes; 
and  you  will,  soon,  have  an  ample  list 
of  names,  and  cfauracters,  and  other 
necessary  details,  from  which  to  make 
your  selection.  But  are  there,  indeed, 
m  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
among  the  very  labourers  whom  you 
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occanonally  employ,  no  Frotestants 
neglected  and  unknown  ?  Look  more 
closely.  It  ig  wonderful  how  Protest- 
ant individuals — aye,  and  Protestant 
oongr^^ons  too,  when  sought  after, 
emerge  from  the  rubbish  of  Popery, 
and  start  into  view,  in  places,  where 
their  existence  was  not  previously 
dreamed  o£  The  eye  that  but  searches 
them  out,  seems  as  though  it  created 
them.  If  you  observe,  among  your 
labourers,  a  man  who  appears  as  it  he 
had  known  better  days;  and  rather  to 
have  been  reduced  to,  than  originally 
on  a  level  with  those  around  him — wim 
aome  lingering  traces  of  the  aristocracy 
of  feeling,  civil  and  religious,  sdll  visi- 
ble in  his  downcast  countenance — ^his , 
general  appearance — decency  in  rags 
—a  man,  who,  if  his  pastor  be  nesru- 
gent,  is  seldom,  indeed,  seen  at  nis 
parish  church  ;  because  his  profession 
of  your  religion,  and  that  of  the  SUUe^ 
draws  upon  him  persecution  and  con- 
tempt— a  man,  apparently,  ill  at  ease  in 
heart  or  conscience  ;  and  as  if  balanc- 
ing between  emigration  and  apostacy. 
Enquire  more  di%ently  about  tiiis  man, 
and  you  may  find  in  him  the  seeds,  when 
fostered  and  developed,  of  a  manly, 
loyal,  and  fidthftd  dependent.  Enquire, 
too,  among  the  tenantry  of  any  Uberal 
Protestant  in  your  neighbourhood,  and 
you  will  sometimes  hear  of  a  4ecent 
Protestant  fiunily,  which  has  sold  its 
little  all,  and  is  on  the  wine  for  Ame- 
rica, with  its  ci^ital  and  industry ;  not 
because  it  feels  no  pane  at  parting  from 
each  hill  and  dale,  each  rock  and  tree, 

'Wbieh  embotom  tlie  boww, 
WiMn  Hm  koBie  oTIu  forafatlien  ttood, 

but  because  it  can  no  longer  bear  up 
against  the  grindhig  despotism  of 
Popery,  leagi^  with  the  oiscourage* 
ment  of  liberal  Protestantism ;  which, 
at  whatever  expense  of  principle,  would 
escape  llie  conaemnation  of  mob  couuhf 
regtOatorSf  as  they  are  pleased  to  style 
themselves,  for  the  heavy  crime  of 
patroniung  industry,  loyalty,  and  some- 
times genuine  piety,  in  the  person  of  a 
Protestant 

But  if  you  would  draw  from  the 
fomlain,  go  to  the  nearest  sea^^ort ; 
and  there  see  the  ruptured  artery, 
tbrou^  wluch,  the  hearths  blood  of  Ire- 
land is  fiist  flowing.  There  see  the 
only  spedmens  which  Ireland  ever  fur- 
nished of  a  respectable  yeomanry,  such 
as  Englandy  in  her  best  days,  might 


have  been  proud  to  own.  And  see 
them,  bowixig  before  the  spnt  of  the 
times,  and  with  mingled  feelings,  oi 
tender  regret,  and  burmng  indignation, 
bidding  a  final  adieu  to  her  devoted 
shores.  There  see,  at  once,  the  effects 
of  condliation,  and  a  frnitfb]  source  of 
the  miseries  of  Ireland ;  for  there 

See  tlie  nml  virtaea  leare  the  land, 
DowB  where  yoa  Miehoriiif  reeiel  ipreads 

That  Idly  waiting  flaps  with  erery  nle. 
Downward  ther  more,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pan  from  the  uore,  and  darken  all  the  strai 
Contented  toil,  and  noepitahle  care. 
And  kind  oonnablal  ^     ' 


And  piety  with  wishes  placed  abore. 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithfol  lore. 

The  sum  of  Protestant  emigratictt, 
within  the  htijhe  years,  it  were  almost 
imposuble  to  state  rally,  and  if  so  stated, 
would  hot  be  credited.  It  is  not  from 
tins  or  that  neighbouriiood  alone.  Panic 
and  disgust  have  seized  upon  the  Pro- 
testant yeomanry,  throughout  Ireland. 
The  country  is  not  bleeding  merely  ; 
it  is  sweating  blood.  Protestant  emi- 
gration is  checked  but  by  one  argument, 
•*  we  are  not  yet  ready."  We  have  be^ 
fore  us  a  list  of  three  hundred  and 
TWENTY-FIVE  uamcs  of  Protcstants, 
who  lately  emigrated,  almost  in  a  body, 
from  a  circle  not  exceeding  five  miles 
in  diameter,  and  from  one  of  the  most 
Popish  and  turbulent  counties  in  Ire- 
land— Tipperary.  They  have  abai^ 
doned  to  the  evil  genius  of  the  land, 
the  neat  cottages,  and  smiling  endo- 
sures,  of  a  once  thriving  Protestant  co- 
lony. Numbers  frt>m  amoining  districts 
— ^m>m  Templemore,  m>m  Cloiordan, 
frt)m  Rathdowney,  firom  Kilcooly>  &C., 
have  also  fled  for  their  lives,  and  more 
are  preparing  to  follow.  The  Palatines 
are  all  quitting  the  countiy.  A  gallant 
and  lojHEd  oflSser,  while  on  duty  lately 
with  his  regiment,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood <^  Adare,  where  are  still  the  ex- 
piring remains  of  a  Palatine  colony* 
passed  on  the  road  a  peasant,  with  a 
manly  but  discontented  countenance* 
He  said  to  a  brother  officer,  **  That  man 
is  of  German  extraction,  I  know  his 
light  hair  and  blue  eye.*  The  question 
was  put,  and  answered  in  the  affimu^ 
tive.  He  was  asked,  **  whether  there 
were  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
neighbourhood?"  He  answered  with 
honest  indignation,  "  Not  nom^  and 
there  will  shortly  be  fewer  I  This  is 
not  a  land  for  Protectants  T 

At  our  sea-ports  then  you  will  find 
Protestants  of  every  gracle— 4aboiirer8» 
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fiunneTB,  and  artSnns.  These  ^  hearts 
nek  ezUes"  will  gladly  itop,  in  answer 
to  yoor  call,  and  Imil  it  as  the  dawnine 
of  a  brighter  day  for  their  ill&ted 
country.  Protect  and  cherish  them. 
Substitute  them  every  where,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  for  the  unciyilized  norde 
with  which  you  are  now  encircled,  but 
which  are  connected  with  you  by  no 
moral  tie.  Whose  Proteus  characters, 
totally  devoid  of  truth  and  gratitude— 
for  the  latter  of  which,  their  language 
has  never  been  taxed  even  for  a  name 
— no  kindness  can  win,  and  no  princi- 
ples can  fix.  And  who  are,  therefore, 
even  prepared,  as  the  times  vary,  to  be 
atgect  riaves,  or  insolent  tyrants. 

In  what  we  said  above,  as  to  the  ob- 
ligation on  landlords  to  provide  for  their 
cottier  tenants,  we  would  not  be  mis- 
understood. In  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  as  in  every  other  rela- 
tion, there  is,  of  course,  a  reciprocity  of 
oblmtion.  The  landlord  can  oe  bound 
to  the  tenant  by  no  tie,  beyond  what 
his  legal  bonds  furnish,  unless  where 
the  tenant  identifies  himself  with  his 
interests.  If  the  latter  practically 
evince  that  he  has  another,  and  a  rival 
master,  with  interests  diametricaUy  op- 
posite :  if  he  candidly  avow,  that  at  the 
oidding  of  a  priest,  he  would  rise  in 
rebellious  arms,  to  further  a  secular 
cause,  which  can  stand  but  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  landlord's  interests — ^which 
would  eject  him  firom  his  property,  and 
rob  him  of  his  life— then,  doubtless,  his 
lease  accurately  defines  all  that  such  a 
man  can  dum,  or  reasonably  expect, 
from  his  landlord— except,  indeed,  every 
effort  in  his  power,  to  let  in  light  upon 
his  poss  dancness,  and  to  promote  his 
spiritual  good. 

We  have  stated,  what  we  believe  to 
be,  one  of  the  mediate  and  instrumental 
causes  of  the  moral  debasement,  the  in- 
subordination, and  the  wretchedness  of 
Ireland.  The  final  cause  is  the  laxity 
of  principle,  the  compromising  expe- 
diency, tne  griping  covetousness,  the 
reB^ous  indfiference — ^in  a  word — the 
ungodliness  of  nominal  Protestantism. 
The  radical  reform,  therefore,  which  we 
would  propose  for  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  Protestants,  is — Godliness. 
**  Let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall 
be  scattered,  and  all  they  that  hate  him 
shall  flee  before  him."  In  the  topi- 
cal remedy  proposed  for  the  proxi- 
mate cause  to  which  we  have  more 
particularly  referred,  we  have  merely 


thrown  out  a  hint,  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  more  conversant  with 
the  practical  part  of  such  matters  than 
we  are,  whose  rural  excursions,  it  may 
be  supposed,  are  confined  to  College 
parks  and  ac»Euiemic  groves.  The  plan 
which  we  have  suggested,  will,  perhaps, 
be  attended  with  some  trouble  in  its 
execution  ;  though  by  no  means  such 
as  indolence  and  timidity  would  conjure 
up.  But  if  any  plan  for  the  moral  im- 
provement— ^nay,  we  must  say,  moral 
regeneration,  of  a  people,  can  be  de- 
vised, free  from  trouble,  let  it  be  pre- 
ferred. It  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
admit  of  many  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  its  detail,  suggested  by 
practical  experience,  or  required  by 
local  circumstances.  To  these  we  freely 
submit  it.  The  principle,  alone,  we 
contend  for,  and  it  is  this,  that  kmdlords, 
and  fiurmers  generally,  should  avoid,  as 
fiur  as  is  practicable,  the  creating,  or 
continuing  to  maintain,  a  body  of  men 
with  the  usual  appendage  of  wives  and 
children,  over  which  they  can  exercise 
no  moral  controul ;  and  with  whose 
characters,  and  even  persons,  they  are 
for  the  most  part,  unacquainted.  A 
body,  too,  which  bears  within  it  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  beyond  its  means  of 
subsistence.  Whose  daily  resources 
are  but  barely  sufficient  lot  its  daily 
wants,  and  which,  thus,  lives,  as  it  were, 
daily  upon  the  confines  of  destitution 
and  consequent  anarchy.  A  body  self- 
trained,  and  therefore  trained  by  igno- 
rance and  idleness.  And  that  for  sudi 
should  be  substituted  a  body  of  labour- 
ers, over  whom  they  can  exercise  a 
training  discij^ine,  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendance,  a  powerful  moral,  and  in 
many  cases,  religious  influence.  With 
the  certainty  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment, to  deter  them  firom  crime — with 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as- 
sured to  them,  to  remove  much  temp- 
tation to  crime,  and  to  carry  them 
cheerfuUy  through  their  duties.  And 
with  the  prospect  of  advancement  and 
reward,  comfortable  independence,  and 
domestic  enjoyment,  to  stimulate  them 
to  active  and  intelHgent  industry— to 
temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue. 

We  need  scarcely  to  repeat,  with 
the  qualification  already  mentioned, 
that  no  landlord  would  be  justified  in 
adopting  this  plan,  whose  estate  swarms 
with  cottiers,  who  exist  but  by  his  em- 
ployment, and  who  are  fiuth^  to  his 
interestfr-^   hit  ndghbourhood  and 
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connection  with  whom,  he  feels,  that  by  justice,  but  benerolence,  in  selecting 

life  and  property  are  secure.    Birt,  cer-  from  out  of  the  great  mass  of  labourers 

taudy,    the  landlord  whose  estate  is  who,  now,  divide  thehr  employment,  the 

dear  of  such — and  the  great  body  of  few,  to  whom,  for  the  attainment  ci 

fiurmers  who  rent  land,  and  who  are  such  desirable  ends,  they  would,  res> 

under  no  engagements  or  obligation  to  pectively,  confine  it 
such,  would  be  fully  warranted,  not  only 


MOSCHUS  IDYLLIUM  L 

AMOR   FUOITIYUS. 

**  Ye  Paphian  nymphs,  search  every  grove," 
The  weeping  Aphrodite  cried, 
**  Ye  swains  pursue  the  truant  Love, 
Who  wandered  from  his  mother's  side  ; 
And  whosoe'er  shall  soothe  the  pain 
I  feel  for  my  lost  bosom's  lord. 
From  Beauty's  balmy  lip  shall  gain 
Two  kisses,  as  a  meet  reward. 

«  111  tell  ye  how  ye  best  may  know. 

Where'er  you  find  my  vagrant  duld. 

Whose  absence  wrings  my' heart  ^th  woe. 

For  ever  thoughtless,  ever  wild. 

His  eyes  are  sparkling  with  the  fire 

Kindled  so  ofr  within  your  breast, 

And  lighted  only  to  expire 

With  loss  of  happiness  and  rest 

A  vncked  heart,  a  wily  tongue, 

On  whose  soft  tones  too  many  a  one 

Has  captive  and  enchanted  hung. 

And  wakened,  when  the  dream  was  done. 

To  mourn  that  such  a  boy  could  be 

An  adept  in  cold  perfidy. 

*  His  gulden  curb  unbraided  flow, 
Adown  his  neck  and  shoulders  fidr ; 
And  in  his  dimpled  cheek  the  glow 
Is  richly  tinted,  and  as  rare 
As  that  which  dyes  Calabria's  rose. 
Mild  clime,  where  only  nature  knows, 
Unchiird  by  winter's  frozen  tear, 
Twin  spring,  twin  summer  thro'  the  year. 

**  He  wears  a  bow,  and  quiver  too, 
Then  heed,  lest  in  your  search  ye  rue 
The  wound  that  he  contrives  to  waft 
So  slily  on  his  feather'd  shaft. 
But  mold  you  find  him,  bind  his  hands. 
Cutting  his  bow«6tiing  for  the  bands. 
Hell  Imeel,  and  weep,  implore,  and  pray. 
Still  yield  not  to  the  runaway  : 
Hell  ask,  or  offer  ye,  a  kiss, 
Bttt  nymphs  and  swains  beware  of  this. 
For  fragnmt  tho'  his  breath  may  be. 
As  flowers  vrhose  dew  the  wild  bee  dps 
Betieve  what  now  ye  hear  fimn  me, 
PoiSQii  hnfcs  ever  on  Love's  fips.' 
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READING  FOR  HONOURS. 


When  first  the  conege-rolls  receire  his  nanie^ 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Through  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown 
Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  fdture  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  bead. 

JoJmmm, 


The  day  diat  preceded  my  depaitnre 
from  Bo^-Lodge,  to  pan  the  entrance 
examination  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
Hn,  was  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  annals  of  my  family.  My  sisters 
had  been  up  with  the  first  light  of  day 
to  pack  my  thinffs,  namely,  my  clothes, 
a  few^  books,  and  a  plumb-cake,  which 
my  kind  Aunt  Jenny  had  madron  pur- 
pose for  me  to  distribnte  among  my 
jonng  companions  in  college.  I  took 
cmly  a  few  books,  as  I  was  to  return 
borne  immediately  after  entrance  ;  but 
those  few  were  packed  in  my  port- 
manteau, at  the  recommendation  of 
another  maiden  aunt,  by  name  Sally, 
who  advised  me  to  take  a  Homer,  a 
Virgil,  a  Terence,  and  a  Horace,  **  just 
to  cast  my  eye  over  them  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  examination.''  My  mother 
did  nothing  aU  day  but  run  out  of  one 
room  and  into  anodier,  call  the  ser- 
vants, and  ask  were  they  sure  of  this 
thing  and  that  ?  pull  all  the  things  out 
of  my  trunk  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
Pjweriy  packed ;  or  run  into  the 
kitcnen  and  disperse  the  servants  in 
aU  directions  for  m^  &ther,  to  ask  him 
some  question,  or  eive  him  some  orders. 
My  fiiher  was  indeed  the  only  uncon- 
cerned person  among  us.  He  walked 
about  tne  farm  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary was  about  to  happen ;  and  seemed 
so  little  inclined  to  come  in  the 
way  of  the  bustle,  that,  excepting 
when  summoned  by  an  emissary  fVom 
ny  mother,  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
house  all  day.  On  such  occasions  he 
would  slowly,  and  rductantly,  walk 
homewards,  crumbling — **  Plague  on 
tliem !  can^  they  let  a  man  alone  with 
tkdr  nonsense!!*  till  summoned  by 
fresh  messengers,  and  |>erhap6  by  the 
distent  yoice  of  his  helpmate,  calling 


ont,  **  John,  John,  where  are  you  ?  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  I  He  would  put 
more  alacrity  into  his  motions,  and 
hasten  to  meet  my  mother,  saying,  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  ••  Here,  my  heart,  what 
is  it  you  want  ?*  The  answer  to  this 
question  did  not,  it  is  true,  always  set 
forth  a  case  of  sufficient  importance  io 
justify  the  bringing  of  my  poor  fiither 
in  a  hurry  across  four  or  ^ye  fields* 
especially  as  our  stiles  are  rather  hard 
to  climb,  and  he  has  had  a  touch  of 
lumbago  ;  but  hb  patience,  and  obe» 
dience,  were  most  exemplary  ;  and 
whether  the  matter  in  hand  was  to  get 
a  bit  of  twine  to  tie  a  parcel,  or  to 
solve  the  problem  of  wnich  of  two 
coats  I  was  to  wear  in  Dublin,  his 
attention  to  my  mother^s  wishes  was 
unfidling.  Once  indeed,  and  only  once, 
did  he  lose  his  habitual  composure  at 
what  he  seemed  to  consider  an  unrea- 
sonable command  on  her  part  She 
had  dispatched  all  the  servants  and 
labourers  about  the  place  in  different 
directions  In  search  of  him,  and  was 
herself  perched  on  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  barley  field,  making  the  sylvan 
echoes  reverberate  the  name  of  her 
beloved,  when,  for  the  fifteenth  time  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  my  &ther  came 
from  the  other  end  of  the  &rm,  obedient 
to  this  the  fifteenth  command.  He  ad* 
vanced  with  difficulty,  and  no  wonder, 
considerin^the  length  of  pound  he  had 
traversed  smce  morning ;  but  he  spoke  in 
thesame  resigned  tone  as  ever,  while  his 
eye  seemed  to  say,  •*  pray,  have  mercy 
on  me  !*  But  mercy  was  not,  at  this 
moment,  an  inmate  of  my  mother's 
bosom.  She  hailed  him  with — "*  Why, 
John,  what  on  earth  has  kept  you  so 
lon^  ?  Here  I  have  been  waiting,  an<} 
callmg,  and  sending  fbr  you,  and  you 
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no  more  minding  me  than  if  you  were 
deaf.  I  declare  this  kind  of  thing  is 
not  to  be  borne  I* 

**  Well,  my  heart,  and  what  is  it  I  am 
to  do  for  you  ? 

**  Why,  go  down  to  Imshogh  im- 
mediately, and  get  tome  spirit  of  cam- 
phor for  Joe's  tooth.  We  had  as  near 
as  posnble  packed  his  tnmk  without 
it  Be  sure  and  tell  Mr.  M*Dorey  to 
send  it  very  strong." 

My  poor  father  could  contsun  him- 
self no  longer,  but  broke  out  with — **•  I 
protest  to  Heaven  my — my  love — this 
IS  more  than  I  can  submit  to  I  Can't 
Joe  go  for  himself  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  more  becoming  than  for  me  to  be  a 
slave  to  my  own  son." 

To  these  rebellious  expressions  my 
mother  indignantly  rephed, — **  Why 
then,  upon  my  w^rd,  Joe  shall  not  go, 
and  I  wonder  at  your  proposinff  it, — I 
think  we  may  at  least  permit  him  to 
ei\)oy  the  sodety  of  his  sisters  and 
aunts  on  this  ^e  last  day  he  is  to  ^end 
at  home." 

"  The  last  day  I*  exclaimed  my  fe^ 
tner,  ''why,  what  the  plague,  isnthe 
coming  back  on  Friday,  and  can't  he 
have  enough  of  the  society  of  his  sis- 
ters then,  and  of  his  aunts  too,  plague 
take  them  r 

**  Of  course  he  cannot,"  said  Aunt 
Sally,  who  had  just  joined  the  poup, 
**  when  you  know  he  will  be  readmg  for 
the  premium,  and  of  course,  poor  fel- 
low, will  be  able  to  see  but  litUe  of  us." 

**  Reading  for  the  premhmi, — stuff — 
and  if  he  cant  go,  cant  one  of  the 
servants,  or  one  of  the  men  go  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  mv  mother,  "  and  leave 
the  business  of  the  farm  undone,  and 
the  dinner  uncooked." 

«I  protest,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  ''John 
is  really  too  absurd ;  for  he  knows, 
that  if  Joey's  tooth  should  ache  in  col- 
lege, it  win  be  impossible  for  him  to 
answer  in  that  clear  and  distinct  manner 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  young  man's 
success." 

The  dispute  ended,  in  a  servant-boy 
being  sent  to  Imshogh,  while  my  mo- 
ther and  Aunt  Sally  joined  in  exclaim- 
ing against  my  fiither  for  his  selfish  dis- 
position, that  would  not  let  him  take  a 
pinsworth  of  trouble  to  save  his  whole 
Bumly  from  a  tooth-ache. 

I  may  here  observe  that  Aunt  Sally 
mainUiins  an  amhority  over  my  &ther, 
superior  even  to  that  exercised  b^  my 
mother;  which  is  not  extraordmary. 


conflidering  that  her  ascendancy  pre- 
donunates  at  Bog  Lodge,  in  eveir 
thing,  from  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren to  the  dressing  of  the  dinner.  In 
&ct,  my  mother  omy  plajs  second  fid- 
dle to  Aunt  Sally,  who  is  certainly  a 
very  clever  person,  as  is  evident  from 
her  manner  of  conversation :  for  let 
the  subject  be  what  it  may,  algebra  or 
haymaung,  theology  or  potaStoes,  all 
are  diBcu^ed  with  a  volubility  and  de- 
cision which  show  a  well-informed  and 
commanding  mind.  Even  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  she  knows  nothing 
of  the  subject  on  the  ta/pit,  she  is  not 
content  ^th  beinff  silent,  or  with  a  sim- 
ple confession  of  i^orance,  like  my 
mther  or  other  ordinary  people ;  but 
occupies  half  an  hour  in  informing  us 
that  she  knows  nothing,  and  giving  us 
reasons  why,  in  the  most  claMical  and 
sesquipedaf  English.  As  my  literary- 
education,  together  wiUi  that  of  my 
sisters,  has  been  entirely  under  the  di- 
rection of  my  invaluable  aunt  for  many 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  so  im- 
portant an  era  of  my  life,  as  entering 
college,  she  should  feel  considerably 
interested,  and  exert  her  powers  of 
eloquence,  both  to  incite  me  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  academic  honours,  and 
my  sisters  to  the  best  arrangement  of 
my  portmanteau.  This  last  feat  was 
at  length  happily  accomplished,  and  we 
sat  down  to  a  very  late  dinner.  The 
conversation  at  table  was  ehiefly  con- 
fined to  tMe  ladies ;  for  I  sat  silent, 
wrapt  in  anticipations  of  future  great- 
ness ;  and  my  rather  was  so  fully  occu- 
pied in  appeasing  his  hunger,  which 
that  day  was  rather  sharp,  that  he  only 
muttered  a  few  broken  seiitences,  which 
as  they  were  apparently  addressed  con- 
fidentially to  his  pbte,  none  thought  It 
incumbent  on  them  to  answer.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  many  and  grettt  thingi  I 
was  to  perform  at  entrance.  Aunt  Jen- 
ny sfldd,  that  if  I  was  a  good  boy,  and 
said  my  lessons  well,  perhaps,  besides 
getting  first  place,  the  Provost  would 
make  an  exception  in  my  fitvour,  and 
give  meahandsome  book  for  a  premium. 
At  this  sentence  of  Aunt  Jenny,  a 
grunt  issued  from  my  frither,  who  was 
sitting  near  the  fire.  This,  by  the  by» 
has  l^en,  for  whatever  reason,  for  some 
time  back,  his  usual  mode  of  joining  in 
our  conversation  ;  and  we  are  so  well 
accustomed  to  tt,  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguidi  by  the  intooatioD,  between  his 
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mnt  applftoitVe,  and  that  expreaahig 
displeasiire,  or  even  minuter  shades  of 
sentiment. 

Aunt  SaH^r  relied  on  my  implicitly 
Ibllowing  the  directions  which  she  had 
8o  often  given  me,  about  sitting  firm 
and  erect  at  the  examinations,  and  re- 
peating the  answera  in  a  full,  clear, 
voice,  and  looking  fbll  in  the  examiner's 
&ce.  Nothing,  she  observed,  was  of 
more  importance  to  a  young  man  than  the 
impression  he  leaves  on  the  minds  of 
othera,  and  nothing  influences  that  im- 
pression more  than  manners — ^and  she 
hoped  diat  mine  would  leave  such  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  as  would  influence  them  mo6t 
fianroural^y  towards  me,  not  only  in 
awarding  an  honourable  place  to  me  at 
entrance,  but  through  the  whole  of  my 
subsequent  course. 

A  grunt  horn  my  ftther  foUov^ 
Aunt  Sally's  harangue. 

My  mother  desired  me  to  be  sure 
and  get  the  first  place — and  to  read  aH 
the  books  which  Aunt  Sally  had  put 
up  for  me — and  to  take  care  and  an- 
swer my  very  best — and  to  observe  afl 
Aunt  Sally's  directions  about  pronunci- 
ation and  manner  of  answering,  and 
then  I  should  be  sure  to  get  the  first 
place. 

We  parted  for  the  night  Nfext 
morning  1  rose  early,  took  leavte  for  the 
firtt  time  in  my  li&  of .  parents,  aunts, 
and  sistera,  and  mounted  the  Dublin 
nnul  with  a  beathig  heart.  The  world 
wte  litcraHy  new  to  me  :  I  had  nevifr 
been  ten  miles  fitmi  home,  and  knew 
nothing  of  men  and  customs,  beyond 
the  confines  of  my  native  parish. 
These  eonsideratiops,  however,  aid  not 
<fisturi3  me.  I  had  no  fears  of  future 
fiulure  either  in  CoUege  or  the  world. 
My  talents  I  knew  to  be  prodigious, 
and  had  been  so  often  assured  of  my 
.scholastic  aMHdes  by  my  aunts  and 
sisters,  and  by  my  tutor  Mr.  M'Classi- 
can,  that  1  could  anticipate  nothing 
short  of  a  brilKant  triumph.  But  on 
my  clasrical  attainments,  (great  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,)  I  relied  less  than  on 
mr  talents  m -general  literature,  esped- 
alfy  poetry,  S>t  which  I  have  a  fine 
genius,  which  has  received  the  suffrages 
80  wdl  of  the  female  circle  at  home,  as 
ofall  the  neighbouring  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen'who  visit  us,  and  who  have  al- 
ways testified  the  highest  admiration  of 
vtf  pr«ieocious  intellect    In  &ct,  (if  I 

nmentionfit  without  exceediiig  the 
OL.  I. 


bounds  of  modesty^  I  had  already  out- 
done MSlton,  Dryden,  and  Pope ;  for 
whereas  their  juvenile  efforts  had  been 
confined  to  what  are  called  minor  po- 
ems, I  had  already  written  great  part 
of  a  romantic  epic  m  the  manner  of^the 
Corsair,  to  be  comprised  in  twenty 
cantos.  My  reasoning  on  this' subject 
was  strictly  logical.  I(  said  I,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  I  have  already  sur- 
passed the  greatest  poets  that  ever  ex- 
isted, to  what  an  inconceivable  eminence 
shall  1  not  have  attained  at  the  end  of 
my  life  I  My  father,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
thinks  proper  to  differ  fix)m  the  rest  of 
mankind  respecting  my  abilities.  When 
my  Aunt  Salty  would  appeal  to  my  *  Ode 
to  Phingari,*  (which  means  the  moon) 
as  a  proof  that  I  had  talents  sufficieniB 
to  carry  off  all  the  premiums,  prizes, 
and  medals,  classic  and  scientific,  which 
the  college  had  to  bestow,  he  would 
grunt  and  mutter  something  about — 
**  better  mind  his  books  than  be  writing 
such  heaps  of  trash — do  him  no  good 
in  college — just  idling  the  boy,  and 
making  a  fbol  of  him.*  Or  if  he  vq>- 
tured  to  criticise  my  lines,  and  prove 
them  to  be  **  nonsense,"  he  encountered 
such  screams  of  indignation  from  the 
ladies,  as  deprived  him  of  courage  to 
proceed.  He  has  (strange  to  say)  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  scholv,  and 
judge  of  literature,  but  he  certainly 
does  not  exhibit  these  qualities  amone 
his  own  &mily.  I  remember  a  criu- 
dsm  of  his  which  moved  the  just  con- 
tempt of  the  Inish<^  ladies'  reading 
society,  and  which  I  insert  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinJung. 
In  my  •*  Ode*  just  mentioned,  are  the 
following  lines : 

-  Bt  lone  FUnirwri't  Mnrire  llfkt 

How  swiftly  row*  the  Mameluke ; 
Chanttng  to  Ma jraltar  to  lifht 

A  leftod  of  t$e  tilrery  brook. 
And  oh !  the  Bulbol*t  lay  he  lores 

To  list  In  isles  of  orient  rlime ; 
Whore  throngh  tBth  fair  j  bower  he  rores, 

Boildioffthe  deepentrandng  rhyme.** 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  in  the 
style  of  Byron  than  these  Unes.  They 
have,  as  Miss  Scriblerina  Botherem  ob- 
serves, the  melancholy  swell,  and  deep 
unutterable  feeUngs  of  his  poetry.  But 
my  poor  fether  cares  little  for  deep  un- 
utterable feelings.  Heaskshowthissamc 
Mameluke  can  row  swifUy,  and  play 
the  guitar  at  the  same  time? — and  as 
for  &c  next  verse,  he  can't  for  the  life 
of  him  see  any  meaning  or  sense  in  it 
atfdl^and  if*^ there  be  anything  in.it 
2  o 
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worth  sajring,  it  k  worth  saying  clearly, 
or  else  not  at  all.  My  sisters  who  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  me,  informed  him 
that  it  is  absurd  to  criticise  the  modem 
school  of  poetnr,  as  you  would  the  old- 
fashioned  precise  verse  of  Milton  and 
Dryden — tnat  my  lines  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  of  deep  impassioned 
loveliness,  whose  very  obscurity  makes 
it  appear  as  if  dim  with  a  halo  of  po- 
etical atmosphere.  My  fiuher  made 
no  reply,  except  saying,  that  "if  I 
minded  my  business  more,  and  read  the 
classics  instead  of  stringing  a  parcel 
of  nonsense  together,  I  might  come  to 
know  what  poetry  is,  and  perhaps  see 
that  it  does  not  consist  in  talking  about 
Phingari,  and  bulbuls,  and  orient 
jclimes,  and  such  stuflf  I !  V* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  suffer 
the  fire  of  my  ffcnius  to  be  damped  by 
these  or  any  other  of  my  &thers  criti- 
cisms, inasmuch  as  he  is  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  matters  at  issue  between  him 
and  Aunt  Sally,  a  ndnority  in  himselt 

With  the  consciousness  of  such 
splendid  talents,  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  myself^  as  the  coach,  on  whose 
roof  I  sat,  rolled  along  the  crowded 
streets  of  Dublin — **  Little  do  these 
people  know  who  is  entering  their  city 
at  this  moment !"  And  when  jostled 
at  the  coach  office  by  porters  and  jin- 

fle-men,  and  all  sorts  of  dirty  persons, 
indignantly  called  to  mind  that  the 
time  was  at  nand  when  I  should  walk 
their  streets,  not  undistinguished  as  at 
present,  from  the  ordinary  herd  of 
men.  I  stopped  at  Macken*s  hotel,  in 
Dawson-street,  which  has  thus  acquired 
a  kind  of  classic  celebrity ;  and  having 
introduced  myself  to  my  intended  tu- 
tor, the  Rev.  Dr.  Golumpus,  who  had 
been  selected  because  Aunt  Sally  was 
once  in  his  company.  I  occupied  my- 
self for  a  day  or  two  in  walking  about 
the  city,  and  surveying  its  objects  of 
interest  Among  these  was  a  remark- 
able pillar,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
immortal  Nolson,  to  the  top  of  which 
I  ascended ;  and  a  puppet-snow,  which 
a  man  exhibited  at  the  corner  of  Car- 
lisle bridge,  for  only  a  halfpenny  a 
peep,  and  which  contained  some  highly 
interesting  representations.  In  the 
confectioner*s  shops,  I  found  a  very 
agreeable  mode  of  spending  my  spare 
time  in  the  intervals  of  sight-seemg, 
especially  after  my  excellent  Aunt 
Jenny's  plum  cake  had  been  consumed : 
winch,  by  the  by,  I  may  as  well  men- 


tion, I  did  not  distribute  accordii^  to 
her  directions,  not  feeling  qiute  easy  at 
the  idea  of  carrying  a  plum-CEike 
through  the  streets  into  the  courts  of 
the  Uollege,  and  there  dividing  it 
among  the  gownsmen.  My  hs^piness 
was,  however,  considerably  diminished 
by  the  reflections  which  I  was  often 
forced  to  make  on  the  state  of  my 
wardrobe.  My  clothes,  though  they 
still  fitted  me,  were  not  of  the  newest 
cut,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  however 
suitable  for  a  lounge  in  the  streets,  (or 
rather  street)  of  Inishogh,  they  were 
but  ill  calculated  to  compete  with  the 
fashionable  vestments  of  the  gay 
world  in  College-green  and  Dame- 
street.  In  fact,  before  leaving  home,  I 
had  had  some  secret  misgivings,  that  my 
outward  man  but  ill  accorded  with  the 
splendour  of  my  pretensions  in  other 
respects :  but  though  my  mother  was 
inclined  to  sympathise,  yet  Aunt  Sally 
was  so  decidedly  against  granting  my 
petition  for  at  least  a  new  coat,  that  the 
thing  was  altogether  impossible.  My 
aunt  argued  with  her  usual  ability,  that 
my  newest  suit,  which  had  been  made 
eighteen  months  before  by  Thady 
0*Brallaghan,  the  Inisho^  tailor,  was 
good  enough  for  me,  during  my  short 
stay  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  suit,  of 
about  four  years'  standing,  would,  with 
a  little  mending,  do  admirably  well  for 
travelling  in.  Manners,  she  remarked, 
form  the  essential  distinction  of  a  gen- 
tieman,  and  a  real  gentieman  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else, 
however  mean  hia  attire — while  low, 
underbred  people  were  sure  to  be  de- 
tected, through  all  the  finery  which 
their .  money  could  heq)  on  them. 
Though  not  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  applicability  of  mese  maxims  to 
my  own  case,  as  I  am  wont  to  be  by 
Aunt  Sally's  reasonings  on  theology, 
and  politics,  I  was  forced  to  make  uie 
best  of  it,  and  persuade  myself  that 
such  was  the  rrace  and  gentility  of  my 
demeanour,  l£at  I  came  within  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Twitch's  observation, 
that  **  littie  Flanagan  would  look  well 
in  any  thing."  Still,  as  ever  and  anon 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  figure  in  a 
mirror  in  some  snop  window,  I  could 
not  repress  some  bitter  feelings  of  mor- 
tification at  my  battered  hat  and  shabby 
coat,  as  well  as  some  uncharitable  wish- 
es concerning  my  Aunt  Sally. 

On  tbe  appointed  day  I  entered 
college.    When  fiurly  in  the  hall  I  felt 
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my  sd^confidence  to  be  on  the  wane, 
and  stronger  when  mj  name  and  pa^ 
rentage  were  asked ;  I  gave  them  in 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the 
honour  I  was  destined  to  confer  on  my 
Alma  Meter  at  some  future  indefinite 
time,  yet  I  trembled  for  the  event  of 
the  present  examination.  In  &ct, 
there  was  cause  for  apprehension  ;  for 
h  seems  the  Fellows  are  not  content 
with  the  grand  general  translation  of 
m  passage,  which  shows  that  a  man  is 
fully  master  of  its  spirit  but  they  have 
a  plaguy  precise  way  of  requiring  the 
meaning  of  every  word — a  pedantic 
and  tiresome  process,  fit  only  for  a 
plodder,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
genius.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  happened,  that  I  had  com- 
pletely forgx>tten  both  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  every  line  which  I  was  required 
to  translate  ;  and  one  of  the  examiners 
(a  truculent  looking  fellow)  scud  it  was 
a  shame  for  my  fnends  to  send  me  so 
ill  prepared.  However,  I  passed,  and 
got  last  place  I  The  first  was  won 
by  a  vulgar  fellow,  who  sat  near  me, 
and  whose  voice  and  manner  oi:^ht  to 
have  made'  the  Fellows  (accor(ung  to 
Aunt  Sally's  theory)  unanimous  in  re- 
jecting him.  He  certainly  translated 
with  wonderful  fluency  and  accuracy— 
that  I  allow  ;  but  his  look  was  coarse 
and  uninspired,  and  he  was  utterly 
destitute  of  what  at  Boff  Lodge  is 
called  mofmeri.  During  uie  progress 
of  the  examination,  a  very  odd  and  un- 
wonted feeling,  made  up  of  surprise 
and  shame,  mA  grown  upon  me  ;  at 
times  I  could  hardly  believe  but  that 
I  was  asleep,  and  should  presently 
avmke,  and  find  myself  in  my  own  bed 
at  home.  That  disgrace  and  fiulure 
should  ever  come  to  be  named  in  the 
same  sentence  with  me,  was  what  had 
never  entered  into  my  imagination — 
what  I  had  never  calculated  on  as 

nible  in  the  nature  of  things.  What  I 
le  clever  and  talented  Joey  Skim- 
things — the  youthful  genius  of  Inis- 
hogh — the  admirable  Crichton  of  the 
age,  whose  name  would  shed  a  classic 
splendour  over  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bog  Lodge  !  I ! — ^that  I  should  be  set 
down  among  the  dunces  I — nonsense ! 
It  must  be  all  a  delunon,  and  I  must  be 
dreaming  like  Nic  Bottom,  a  most  rare 
dream  ;  on  waking  from  which,  I  shall 
no  longer  be  an  ass,  but,  as  nature 
made  me,  a  most  proper  and  sweet 
youth  as  you  shall  see  on  a  summer's 


day.  But  these  flattering  speculations 
were  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  dire 
persuafflon  of  the  reality.  I  was,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  denying  it,  a  huge 
way — a  monstrous, way  from  the  top 
of  the  class.  That  I  had  actually  got 
last  place,  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  learn 
till  the  next  day ;  but  still  I  knew 
enough  to  warrant  me  in  presuming 
that  mj  return  to  Bog  Lodge,  and  my 
reception  by  Aunt  Sally  would  be  con- 
fflderably  on  the  wrong  side  of  trium- 
phal. When  all  was  over,  and  I  was 
borne  amid  the  joyful  rush  of  my  fel- 
low-students into  the  crowded  court  of 
the  College,  I  had  one  solitary  satis- 
faction, that  I  knew  no  one  there. 
Forcing  my  way  through  the  throng 
uncongratuiated  and  unhonored,  I  pas- 
sed the  College  gate,  somewhat  crest- 
fidlen  since  morning,  and  traversed  the 
streets,  thlnkin  gall  the  people  were 
laughing  at  me,  tSl  I  reached  tne  hotel. 
There,  vexed  and  wearied,  I  locked 
the  door  of  my  room  and  threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  where,  afler  a  while,  the 
bitter  thoughts  that  agitated  me,  gra- 
dually gave  way  to  others  of  a  less 
humiliating  nature.  My  confidence  in 
my  own  powers  (that  unfailing  symp- 
tom of  genius)  began  to  recover 
strength,  and  I  eagerly  grasped  at  any 
pretext  that  would  shift  the  blame  of 
my  disgrace  from  my  own  shoulders 
and  transfer  it  to  those  of  others.  Such 
was  not  long  wanting.  I  began  clearly 
to  perceive  that  my  examination  had 
been  a  most  partial  and  unfair  one  ; 
and  by  dint  or  going  over  the  events 
of  the  day  one  sifter  the  other,  I  made 
out  such  a  catalogue  of  wrongs  and 
insults  which  had  been  heaped  on  me, 
as  soon  banished  humility  from  my 
mind,  and  supplied  its  place  with  vir- 
tuous indignation  at  the  stupidity  and 
insolence  of  the  heads  of  college. 

**  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,**  said 
I,  '^that  such  a  university  should  be 
tolerated.  1  have  often  heard  Aunt 
Sally  speak  of  the  infamous  deficiencies 
in  its  undergraduate  course  ;  but  now 
I  can  bear  witness  to  them  myself. 
The  scoundrels ! — what  sort  of  an  ex- 
amination was  that  to  give  me  ?  If  I 
failed  in  the  the  passages  they  gave 
me,  why  did'nt  they  try  me  in  others  ? 
I  am  confident,  that  I  could  find  out 
parts  of  Homer  and  other  books,  which 
if  it  had  pleased  their  high  mighti- 
nesses to  take  me  in,  I  must,  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  have  gained  the 
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very  first  place!!!  Bat  it  ifl  no 
wonder,"  I  continued,  springing  firom 
the  bed  and  seizing  hold  of  Homer, 
**  such  conduct  is  worthy  of  a  College, 
who  Yoted  Swift  a  dunce,  and  yet  are 
proud  now  to  adorn  their  hall  with  his 
portrait!  1 1** 

I  searched  for  some  time,  but  could 
not  recollect  whereabouts  the  passages 
lay  in  Homer — ^in  Terence  also  I  was 
equally  unsuccessftil,  but  in  Virgil,  I 
lighted  on  a  passage  beginning,  **  Ille 
^o  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus 
avena — mnth.  I  translated  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  just  missing  a  few  words 
here  and  there,  of  no  consequence 
-w/ht^fiwer.  This  triumphant  atchieve- 
ment  d  mine,  drew  forth  fresh  male- 
dictions on  that  csmtious  race,  the  Pel- 
Ipws  of  Trinity  College  ;  and  I  walked 
np  and  down  the  room,  thinkii^  of 
composing  such  a  ^onal  pjoem  on 
them,  as  Miould  make  them  wish  they 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  Liffey 
before  they  had  provoke^  my  indigna- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  I  called  on  my 
tutor,  before  the  hour  at  which  the  In- 
ishogh  coach  was  to  start,  and  as- 
certained the  degree  in  the  scale  of 
learning  which  academic  suifrage  had 
conferred  on  me.  Notwithstandinfi" 
that  my  spirits  were  somewhat  fortified 
by  last  night's  meditations,  it  nearly 
upset  me  again  to  find  that  I  had,  as 
it  were,  **  sounded  the  very  base  string 
of  humility."  I  hurried  to  the  coach- 
office,  with  feelings  which  I  presume 
to  be  analogous  to  those  of  a  dog  with 
a  kettie  tied  to  his  tail,  and  hardly 
breathed  freely  till  the  coach  had 
bowled  me  dear  of  the  hated  haunts 
of  men.  Among  the  passengers  on 
top  was  a  young  fellow,  whom  I  re- 
cognised as  havmg  got  next  me  at 
entrance  ; — ^in  mj  present  frame  of 
mind,  I  would  wilhngly  have  dispensed 
with  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance, 
especially  as  from  the  smart  tye  of  his 
cravat,  his  dandyish  costume,  and, 
above  all,  from  his  joyous,  careless  man- 
ner, I  concluded  that  he  must  have 
coipe  off  with  flying  colours  at  the  ex- 
amifiatioD,  and  would  therefore  regard 
me  with  sovereign  contempt  He 
Ifreeted  me  however  with  *"  good  morn- 
ing. Sir — well.  Sir,  how  did  you  come 
off  yesterday  ?* 

**  Indeed,^  I  muttered,  tingling  all 
over,  **not  particularly  well.  •*  No 
more  did  I  iuth»"  said  he ;  **  they've 


set  me  down  last  but  one,  iia,  ha,  hal 
He  must  be  a  confounded  dunce,  that 
fellow,  I  think,  if  he's  a  greater  one 
than  myself.  However,  I'm  glad  I'm 
done  for  a  wMle  at  least,  ai^d  so  y» 
hups  coachee,  spank  away  my  boys ! 
Ill  be  soon  back  to  the  cocks  and 
snipes  T  **  You  seem,"  said  I,  **  to 
bear  your— *-— your  fisuhire,  with  great 
composure." 

**  Failure !"  said  he,  I  never  fidled, 
for  I  never  expected  anything  better, 
or  indeed  so  good.  You  might  as  well 
talk  of  a  man  &iling  to  jump  over  the 
moon.  Ah,  no !  it  is'nt  for  me  to  talk 
of  failure — I  leave  that  to  the  fellows 
^th  brains  in  their  heads !  But  for 
me,  I  may  join  chorus  with  the  chap 
that  got  place  above  me,  and  the  other 
that's  below  me. 

We  three 
Iiogi^erfaeads  be  !** 

Oh  I  shades  of  Milton,  and  Byron  I 
Oh  I  spirits  of  all  geniuses  that  have 
ever  condescended  to  dwell  op  this  dim 
spot  called  earth  I"  Was  this  the  anti- 
cipated triumph  of  him  on  whom  vour 
manties  had  so  lavishly  descended  ? 
To  be  claimed  by  a  stupifl  bumpkin,  m 
a  fellow  ipember  of  the  honoral^  firtU 
ternity  of  loggerheads  ! !  1  Paggera 
and  annihilation !     Language  fiuls  me. 

This  worthy  left  us,  when  we  had 
proceeded  about  twenty  miles  on  our 
journey.  It  was  dark  before  we  got  to 
Inishoffh.  The  sun  had  long  set  be- 
hind uie  magnificent  range  of  the 
Bladherumskate  mountains,  amidst 
which  the  lofty  Naboclish  reared  its 
sunuuit  in  proud  pre-eminence.  A 
gossoon  had  been  sent  me  at  the  town 
with  our  grey  ponev  ;  and  leaving  the 
lad  to  bring  up  my  luggage,  I  galloped 
home  in  fearml  coi^jecture  as  to  my 
probable  reception  by  Aunt  Sally.  Hav- 
ing deposited  the  poney  in  the  stable 
without  summoning  any  one,  I  cauti- 
ously stole  round  to  the  hall  door, 
which,  being  open,  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  entering  witnout  observation.  Stop- 
ping on  the  threshold  with  a  palpitaU 
ing  breast  to  reconnoitre,  I  perceived 
by  the  sound  of  voices  bells  rip^^in^. 
Aunt  Sally  chattering,  and  other  mdi- 
cations  that  some  confusion  prevailed 
within.  Concluding  that  the  news  of 
my  evil  fortune  in  College  had  reached 
home  before  me,  and  occasioned  all 
this  bustie,  I  trembled  at  the  though 
of  what  I  had  to  encounter,  and  hesi- 
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toted  \o  cmtfi'liie^tti^fwur,  whic^  wboi 
at  la«t  I  d»4  I  foniul  eaipty.  I  threw 
9l3F^df  on  a  90&»  ready  to  cry  with 
yezaUon.  Preseothr  my  siater  J«ae 
entered  haadly  as  if  lookiaff  for  aom^ 
thi^g.  On  se^ag  ne,  jae  gave  a 
diriek,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  Joey,  did 

Cget  first  place  ?  hut  I  can't  stay  to 
about  it,  for  soor  Aunt  Jenny  has 
a  swelled  fikce,-^ut  111  be  back  in  a 
minute  V*  And  away  she  ran,  calling 
out  that  Joey  was  come,  and  had  got 
first  place !  '  This  announcement 
brought  my  mother  and  Aunt  Sally  firom 
their  attendance  on  the  invalid.  They 
came  rushing  into  the  room  in  sueh  a 
rapture  of  joy  to  congratulate  and 
smother  me,  that  I  iiwb  half  inclined  to 
let  them  remain  ia  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  truth.  Honesty  prevjuled  however, 
and  disengsging  mvself  firom  their  em- 
braces, I  said,  **■  wny,  what  the  plasue 
is  all  this  botheradon  ht  about  first 
ptace  ?    I  Aever  got  first  place." 

•*  Not  got  first  place  I  lUV  said  Aunt 
Sally. 

**  Not  got  fiist  place  1 1 1 1 !  ejidaimed 
my  mother. 

**  Ok,  Joey  T  said  Aunt  Sally,  and 

*•  Oh,  Joey  V  cried  my  mother. 

**  I  clid  not  eiqpect  this  :**  said  Aunt 
Sally,  in  a  tone  of  hi^h  displeasure. 

^  Nor  I  either,**  said  my  mother. 

Stifiinff  my  increasing  dispodtion  to 
cry,  I  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
received  an  injury  : — Those  rascally 
fellowSy — they  are  the  most  infernal  set 
I  ever  met  in  the  whc^e  course  of  my 
existence.  I  could  not  have  conceived 
any  thing  half  so  despicable,  as  the  ex- 
amination they  gave  me.  Positivelv 
it  would  have  (us^raced  a  hedge  school- 
master.** 

Just  at  this  moment  aster  Gertrude 
came  in,  skipping  with  delight,  and 
calling  out, — ^  well,  Joey,  what  did  the 
Provost  give  you  fi>r  a  premium  ?** 

**  Oh,  indeed,**  said  aunt  Sally,  <*  yon 
need  not  ask  him  any  thing  about  pre- 
miums.   He  never  got  firak  place. 

*•  No,  indeed,"  said  my  mother,  **  I 
a«i  quite  ashamed  of  him.** 

To  my  fiither,  who  now  joined  us,  the 
dismal  tale  was  repeated*  which  seemed 
not  to  surprise  him  in  the  least,  as  he 
only  answered*^-*  Not  got  fiist  place — 
hah  I  well,,  and  what  place  <tid  he  get  ?** 

Luckibr  the  entrance  of  my  sister 
Jane,  a»d  the  fresh  history  of  my  ini- 
onity  consecm^t  thereupon,  prevented 
tbia  tf  Qmendous  question  mm  being 


ao^ked  «  and  mj  fiUher  was  also  hi»» 
dered^firom  pressuig  it  by  Aunt  Jenny 
iad<Mi]M;>  in,  envelo|>ed  in  flannels  and 
night  floress,  to  give  Joey  a  kiss  for  his 
fivst  i^ace.  Her  wonted  deafineas  was 
nather  increased  by  her  cold,  so  that  it 
was  with  extreme  difficult  she  could 
be  made  to  coinprehend  the  true  state 
of  my  afiairs.  i  sat  swelling  and  chokF> 
ipg,  while  Aunt  Sallv  and  my  mother 
were  screamii^  at  the  same  time  into 
her  ears,  a  duet,  in  which  medical 
advice  mingled  wkh  the  tidings  of  my 


deed,  Jenny,'*said  Aunt  Sally,**  you 
did  very  foolishly  to  leave  your  room 
and  increase  your  cold,-HUul  Joey 
never  got  first  place — more  shame  fi>r 
him — and  indeed,  you  must  go  back  to 
your  room!** 

**  And  wrap  yourself  up  warm,"  said 
my  mother,  **  and  well  be  in  with  you 
as  soon  as  the  hot  water  comes,— as  for 
Joej^y  he  shall  be  well  punished  for 
missing  at  his  lessons  in  Cbllege.** 

**  Oh,  the  dear  boy,**  said  Aunt  Jenny, 
**  and  so  he  got  a  uie  premium  in  coU 
lege.** 

•*  Sure,  I  tell  you,**  said  AunlSally, 
**  that  he  got  none." 

**  None  whatever,"  said  my  mother. 

**£h?  what-what  is  it  ?*  said 
Aunt  Jenny. 

**  No  premium  r  shouted  Aunt  Sally. 

•*  No  pr — e  e  mium !  I"  roared  my 
mother. 

**  The  prennum — Oh,  sure  I  know-i- 
and  what  did  the  dear  boy  get  for  a 
premhim?" 

Thus  they  went  on  balding,  till  Aunt 
Jenny  at  last  comprehended  the  mehu^ 
choly  &ct  While  the  servants  who 
came  in  to  congratulate  **  master  Joe," 
on  this  his  day  of  g^ory,  were  each  suc- 
cessively greeted  with  the  news  of  my 
in&my,  embellished  with  commentaries 
firom  Aunt  Sally. 

**  Is  that  you,  Norry  ?*  she  said  as  the 
cook  entered,  **  ay  indeed,  expecting  as 
we  all  did  that  master  Joey  nWd  have 
been  first  But  what  will  you  say 
Norry  when  you  hear  that  he  has  been 
beaten?" 

**  Oh,  musha  thenP  exdakned  Nony. 

**  It  is  but  too  true  Norvy,  and  he  ia 
disgraced  for  ever  T  Then  turning  to 
me,  she  sud  rq>roachfully,  **  the  very 
servants  despise  you !" 

**  Och,  mmia  murdher  alive  !"  said 
red  feced  Nony,  **  Oh,  yea  I  Oh,  yea 
then!  to  think  of  that!  why 
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then,  but  I  thonght  he'd  have  bate 
'em  all,  so  clever  as  he  was  I* 

M7  miseries  had  come  too  thick  on 
me.  I  could  stand  them  no  longer  ; 
and  after  some  proud  endeavours  po 
gulp  down  my  sname,  I  flEdrly  burst 
into  a  fit  of  crying,  darted  throiu^h  tlje 
door,  reached  my  own  room,  and  locked 
myself  in. 

It  is  difficult,  says  Hume,  for  a  man 
to  speak  long  of  himself  without  vanity : 
and  it  is  this  consideration  alone  which 
induces  me  to  shorten  this  narrative, 
by  omitting  some  very  important  and 
interesting  details,  among  which  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  able  defence  of  my 
conduct  in  the  hall,  which  I  made  a 
week  after  the  events  just  related,  (the 
storm  had  not  ceased  sooner,)  and 
which  completely  reinstated  me  in  the 
favor  of  Aunt  Sally.  But  I  will  request 
the  gentle  reader  to  suppose  a  couple 
of  months  to  have  elapsed  since  my  re- 
turn to  BoeLodge ;  which  time  I  request 
that  he  will  by  force  of  a  powerful  ima- 
gination, conceive  to  have  been  spent 
by  me  in  the  relaimtion  necessary  after 
m^  recent  toils  ;  and  fiirther,  that  he 
will  present  to  his  mind  the  family 
group  assembled,  as  usual,  round  our 
comrortable  turf  fire,  with  dogs  and 
cats  recumbent  on  the  hearth  at  our  feet 
—the  time,  evening,  with  a  storm  of  wind 
and  snow  driving  and  whistling  without 

"  Well,  Mr.  Joe,"  quoth  Aunt  Sally, 
"  I  suppose  you  are  beginning  to  think 
of  reading  for  the  premiums.** 

**  Oh,  yes,  the  premium,"  cried  my 
sister  Jane,  **  we  have  already  settled 
the  books  Joe  is  to  get,  and  the  way 
they  are  to  be  bouna" 

•*  Perhaps,  Jane,*  said  Gertrude,  "we 
had  better  catch  the  hare  first,  and 
then  settle  how  it  is  to  be  dressed." 

**  A  hare,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Jenny, 
**  where  did  you  get  a  hare  ?" 

•*  No  where  yet  indeed,"  said  Ger- 
trude, **  it  is  a  hare  that  Joey  is  going 
to  Dublin  to  catch  for  us  :  but  maybe 
he  mayn^  run  &st  enough  you  know." 

Nettled  at  my  sister  doubting  of  my 
abilities,  I  drew  myself  up  in  my  chair, 
and  said  with  an  indifferent  air,  **  pre- 
mium indeed !  I  am  sure,  I  don't  care 
a  straw  whether  I  get  it  or  no.  Beades 
this  logic  is  a  most  abstruse  sdence,  at 
least  I  believe  so,  for  I  have  not  looked  at 
it  yet— HQuite  a  profound  sort  of  thing-* 
and  reaHy  should  not  wonder  if  I  were 
to     *    " 


«  Nor  i  either,"  ssdd  Gertrude. 
"Oh,  but  what  a  pity  to  miss  the 

Eremium  this  time,"  said  Jane,  "for  I 
ave  settled  so  elegant  a  place  for  the 
books  on  my  sheU? 

**  Harkee,  master  Joe,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, "  you  mtut  get  the  premium.  Ill 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less. 
There's  none  of  them  hafr  so  clever  as 
yourself,  if  you  choose  to  exert  your- 
self.    So  mind  now,  I  insist  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure.  Ma,"  says  I,  "  I 
shall  do  my  best :  but  really  this  logic 
is  no  child's  play  ;  it  is  quite  an  abstruse 
branch  of  philosophy  ;  and  demands  a 
very  strenuous  effort  of  the  understand- 
ing to  master  it" 

"  Nonsense,  man — ^what  will  you  do 
when  you  come  to  algebra,  for  that, 
somebody  said,  is  hardest  of  all." 

"£  hope,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  with  one 
of  her  sagest  faces,  "  that  he  will  have 
as  littie  as  possible  to  do  with  akebra. 
It  is  a  pernicious  invention,  and  it  is 
really  sad  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
permitted  among  the  College  lads, 
who  have  enough  to  idle  them  with 
out  it" 

"  Why,  Aunt  Sally,"  ssdd  I,  "what 
harm  is  there  in  algebra  ?" 

"  That  it  leads,"  answered  she,  "to 
a  desultory  and  careless  habit  of  read- 
ing ;  by  removing  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  knowledge,  which,  in  my  time, 
it  was  the  most  important  part  of  edu- 
cation to  teach  a  young  man  to  over- 
come by  his  own  exertions.  "*  Algebra, 
I  have  heard,  supplies  a  short  and  easy 
mode  of  doing  sums  and  calculations, 
which,  by  the  excellent  old  mode,  re- 
quired a  young  man  to  work  hard  and 
long :  but,  of  course,  idle  young  men 
will  prefer  the  easier  and  shorter  way 
which  requires  less  pains  and  labour. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  regard  the 
introduction  of  algebra  into  our  Univer- 
sities, as  one  of  the  most  awftd  signs  of 
.these  corrupt  times ;  and  as  one  of  the 
many  fMi  innovations  which  such  men 
as  Gobbet  and  Lord  Brougham  have 
to  answer  for." 

"  Dear  me  I"  said  I,  "  Aunt  Sally,  1 
did  not  know  that  Gobbet  had  intro- 
duced algebra  into  the  Universities." 

"  There  are  many  thin^,  my  dear 
boy,"  responded  my  inviJuable  aunt," 
"  which  you  do  not  know.  And  you 
ought  to  reckon  it  a  peculiar  privilege, 
thfl^  you  have  been  educated  at  a  home 
where  you  are  under  the  management 
of  tiiose  who  will  give  you  correct  and 
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accurate  netions  of  every  thing :  and 
not  at  a  public  school,  or  in  the  world, 
where  yon  would  only  have  had  your 
mind  prejudiced,  and  filled  with  super- 
ficial knowledge.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
what  have  this  algebra  and  the  other 
new  schemes  of  education  done  for  us  ? 
Do  our  Universities  send  forth  now 
such  men  as  they  did  under  the  old 
system  ?  Will  the  present  generation 
produce  such  men  as  Burke,  and  Bacon, 
and  Pitt,  and  Johnson,  and  Newton  ? 
No  I  all  now  is  superficial  and  on  the 
surface.  We  have  no  thinkers  now. 
Our  children  must  be  taught  all  the 
sciences  by  a  game  of  cards  ;  and  our 
youiu?  men,  instead  of  plunging  deep 
into  lolios  and  quartos,  tor  learning,  as 
they  did  in  past  generations,  must  have 
their  cabinet  libraries  forsooth,  and 
their  cabinet  cydopeedias, — and  instead 
of  arithmetic  they  must  have  algebra. 
What  wonder,  I  would  ask,  that  so 
much  of  empty  dogmatism  and  conceit- 
ed Ignorance  should  exist? — and  that 
in  such  times,  the  abominable  study  of 
ornithology,  should  have  taken  such 
firm  hold  of  the  public  mind  T 

«  What  study,  Aunt  Sally  ?"  my  sis- 
ters and  I  excudmed. 

**  Ornithology,  my  dears.  It  is  a 
method  invented  by  some  evil  minded 
person  or  other,  by  which  they  pretend 
to  discover  peopW  characters  oy  feel- 
ing their  heads.* 

**  O  my  goodness  T  we  all  exclaimed, 
excepting  my  &ther,  who  was  fast 
asleep. 

'^  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  astonish- 
ment, my  dears.  The  thing  must  with 
every  rational  person,  carry  absurdity 
on  the  very  face  of  it.  There  are 
other,  and  more  serious  objections  to 
it,  on  which  I  will  not  enter  at  present. 
But  you  must  give  ine  your  promise 
Joe,  that,  without  my  express  permis- 
sion, you  will  never  open  a  book  on 
the  subject,  and  that  it  there  should  be 
lectures  on  it  in  Dublin,  you  wi^eep 
fiur  away  firom  them.** 

Of  course  I  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  required  pledge  to  my  admirable 
aunt,  though  mdeed,  I  had  never  before 
heard  of  the  study.  At  this  juncture, 
my  fisither*8  snoring  had  arrived  at  so 
sublime  a  climax,  that  we  coidd  hardly 
hear  each  others'  voices.  My  mother 
gave  him  a  good  slap,  and  shook  him, 
saying,  **  awake  man — awake  and  listen 
to  Aunt  Sally.  You  snore  louder  than 
the  storm  outside." 


My  poor  fiither  groaned,  half  opened 

his  eyes,  and  muttering,  **•  hard  case,  a 
man  can't  enioy  a  quiet  snooze  by  his 
own  fire  side," — ^was  relapsing  again 
into  happy  forgetfulness,  but  my  mo- 
ther seized'  him  by  the  shoulder,  'and 
exclaimed,  **  now,  John,  once  for  all,  I 
will  not  suffer  it  I" 

« It  18  insufferable,  indeed,"  said  Aunt 
SaUy. 

"  X  ou  have  missed  a  most  interesting        ^ 
conversation  about  algebra  and  dox- 
ology,"  ssdd  my  mother. 

**  My  dear  sister,"  said  Aunt  Sally, 
"  can't  you  call  things  by  their  proper 
names.  I  said  ornithology :  though 
indeed,  some  people  call  it  phlebotomy, 
because  they  say  it  tells  all  about  the 
mind.     But  doxology  is  quite  another 


books  are  you  to  read,  Joey, 
after  the  next  examinations  T  said 
Gertrude. 

•*  Oh,  there  will  be — ^let  me  see — 
first  Locke,  and  then  Euclid,  and  after 
that  comes  this  terrible  Algebra." 

«  Perhaps,"  said  Gertrude,  •♦  Aunt 
Sally  could  give  us  some  information 
about  these  books." 

**  As  to  Euclid,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  **  he 
is  not  an  author  whose  works  I  have 
ever  perused,  at  least  not  that  I  re- 
member, and  therefore,  I  am  unable  at 
present  to  give  a  decided  opinion  con- 
cerning his  tenets  :  but  Locke's  works, 
I  fearlessly  proclaim  to  be  altogether 
unsound  and  anti-scriptural.  He  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  fireedom  from 
original  sin,  and  of  our  stainless  purity 
at  pur  birth  ;  asserting,  that  the  mind 
is  naturally  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper. 
He  is  an  old  &shioned,  obsolete  writer 
however,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
reading  him  now.  He  has  had  his  day, 
like  other  ephemeral  writers,  and  would 
lon^  ago  nave  fiaJlen  into  deserved 
oblivion,  but  that  he  is  still  kept  up  at 
our  colleges,  aldng  with  other  antique 
customs. 

Some  years  ago  my  &thi&AUS§d  often 
to  enter  into  discussions  with  my  l^uned 
aunt,  on  abstruse  points  of  politics, 
theology,  and  metaphysics  ;  but  Tfor 
reasons  best  known  to  himself),  he  has 
for  a  long  time  abstained  from  these 
controversies,  and  has  left  Aunt  Sally 
in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  field.  The 
only  signs  by  which  he  at  present  ven- 
tures to  express  dissent,  are  a  certain 
fidgetty  motion  which  sometimes  besets 
him  during  her  harrangues,  besides 
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duwe  inartioatttio  gfntliiral  neiseB  which 
i  hivve  already  described.  But  his 
mnt  was  now  so  sonorous,  and  so 
mtelMgible,  and  his  seat  so  uneasy,  that 
Aunt  Sally,  at  the  conclurion  of  her  last 
sentence,  addressed  him  sternly  with— ^ 
«  Well,  Sir,  and  what  then  ?  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  persevere  in  those 
heretioBd  doctrines  ^ieh  I  thought  I 
had  squeezed  out  of  you  long  and  long 
■gor 

My  poor  &ther,  who  had  almost 
started  from  his  chair  at  this  sudden 
attack,  sai4  in  a  hurried  and  nervous 
manner — ^  I,  my— my  dear — ^why,  what 
»-I  was  not  expressing  ai^  doctrine—^ 
no,  I  assure  you.* 

Aunt  Sally,  widi  her  usual  decision, 
idmply  said,  **  such  opinions  are  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  this  house,  I  can  teH 
you.  Sir  !* 

My  mother  regarded  her  wedded 
lord  with  a  basilisk  eye,  and  said,  in  a 
calm,  but  thrilling  tone  of  voice — 
•«  John,  remember  I*  ^ 

**  Why,  my  heart,"  said  the  poor 
nan,  "  I  wasnN;  saying  a  word-— not  one 
word,  upon  my  honour — and  I  was  ex- 
pressing no  opinion — that  is — none 
whatever^4l*  a-hard  case  I  think  that 


-  WeU,**  said  nay  moAer,  « the  short 
aad  the  long  of  it  is,  I  wont  have  such 
doctrines  broached  before  the  children, 
m  I  have  <^ften  told  you  before.  But 
its  juit  the  old  stoiy  over  and  over 
again.  I  thought  it  had  been  settled 
aM  put  to  rest  for  one  while  att 
least^ 

**  Just  teaching  the  children  dogma* 
tism  and  error,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  "  and 
to  deipise  the  opinions  of  their  elders." 

«  Why,  then,  my  dear  Sally,"  sdd 
the  master  of  the  house,  *'  and  you,  my 
dear  Judith,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I 
was  broaching  no  doctrines,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent    I  literally  did  not  say 


**  So  much  the  better,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, <*  but  mind,  ni  have  no  more  of 

it." 

**  Why,  what  on  earth  is  ityouVlbe 
at  ?*  said  he,  getting  a  little  roused, 
^  what  the  plague  are  you  at  me  for  at 
all?  Aato  Sa%'s  exposition  of  Locke, 
I'm  sure  she  mar——" 

"  Now,  John,"  screamed  my  mother, 
iaterrnptfaig  him,  and  flinging  away  her 
work.  <*  Be  sOent  this  moment— I 
Bother  wUl  nor  can  pem^  it— let  me 
hMffnomore.of  Locke  from  yo«^-*I 


reallv  thougiit  tins  matter  had  been 
quashed  a  great  while  ago." 

«  Perhaps,"  sud  Aunt  Sally,.**  if  the 
children  were  to  yes  ahem— children 
leavethe  room— ^you  shall  be  called  in 
presently." 

The  children-  (as  my  sisters  and  I 
were  tenned  at  Bc^Lodge),  Idt  the 
room  immediately  ;  but,  tnough  we 
retreated  a  considerable  distance  firom 
the  scene  of  action,  we  could  hear  the 
dm  of  battle  braying  in  full  perfection  : 
my  fkthet's  occasional  imploring  voice 
furnishing  but  a  weak  and  insufficient 
bass  to  the  tremendous  treble  strains 
of  my  mother,  and  the  shrill  alto  and 
powerfol  execution  of  Aunt  SaUy. 
There  was  something  mysterious  in  aH 
this  ;  but,  if  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture, 
I  should  say  that  the  subject  of  this 
dispute  was  of  a  metaphysical  nature, 
asv  amid  the  clamour  of  vmoes,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  my  fkther  pronounce  the 
words,  **  umaie  ideoi.*  But  the  full- 
ness of  the  harmony  which  immediately 
succeeded,  from  Aunt  Sally  and  my 
mother  takii^  their  parts  in  the  trio, 
pi;evented  me  fTt>m  maldng  more  de^ 
cktve  observadons;  It  is  a  sad  thing 
that  philosophy  and  abstract  questions 
should  cause  such  dissensions.  **  Mais 
telle  est  la  vie !" 

Not  many  days  after  the  memorable 
evening  which  I  have  thus  immorta^ 
lizedt  I  began  to  set  about  a  long  me- 
ditated course  of  study  for  the  ensuing 
examinations  which  were  to  come  on 
in  about  three  weeks.  I  had  frequently 
been  on  the  very  point  of  commencing 
this  necessary  preparation,  and  as  often 
some  vexatious  interruption  or  other 
had  occurred,  and  liteiallv  forced  me 
to  postpone  my  reading  from  time  to 
time,  nil  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
**  ineluctabile  terapus"  begat  in  me  cer- 
tain nervous  anticipations  of  probable 
consequences.  But  though  I  had  not 
yet  opened  my  books,  still  I  had  the 
solid  satisfoction  of  reflecting  that  my 
time  had  not  been  wholly  wasted  ;  but, 
on  the  eontrary,  spent  m  occupations 
wMch  all  *  had'  a  common  tendciicv  to 
the  streiq^thening  and  improving  of  mj 
fiieulties.  Books,  it  is  allowed  on  aU 
hands,  form  but  a  small  part  of  a 
pMlosopher's  manuaL  We  do  not  learn 
wisdom  from  libraries ;  and  I  consi- 
dered the  wholesome  relaxation  in 
which  I  had  liberally  indulged,  as  well 
as  my  constat^  collision  with  the 
enlaiged  mind»  extenore  mformatiOR, 
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md  logical  accoracr  of  Aunt  Sally,  as 
fonmng  important  items  in  mv  prepara- 
tion for  the  quarteriy  examination  at 
Trinity  College.  But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  relied  ezcluBively  on  these 
tor  the  brilliant  success  which  I  antici- 
pated ;  on  the  contrary,  I  now  acknow- 
ledged to  myself,  that  I  had  been,  on  a 
former  occasion,  a  little  hasty  in  pre- 
suming that  I  was  to  make  nnr  way 
through  College  by  the  mere  force  of 
my  genius,  (great  as  it  certainly  is),  or 
tfaiat  I  was  to  acquire  learning  by  inspi- 
ration. I  recollected,  with  a  feeling  of 
vezadon  for  not  having  remembered 
it  before,  that  almost  all  the  great  men 
(my  brothers  in  intellect,)  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themseWes  in  their  academic 
career,  had  been  noted  for  the  intensity 
of  their  application,  as  well  as  die  len|rth 
of  time  they  ffave  to  their  studies. 
Rred  at  the  idea  of  emulating  these 
same  brethren  of  mine  in  study,  as  I 
had  formerly  been  on  discovering  our 
inteUectual  relationship,  I  determined 
to  make  assurance  this  time  doubly 
sure,  by  entering  on  so  grand  a' course 
of  stncfy  astosurpass  the  most  renowned 
students  of  former  ages.  No  longer 
was  my  **  monntain  genius"  to  inarch 
at  random,  and  wiUi  what  step  it 
pleased,  through  the  College  course  ; 
W,  like  Diggory  **  on  dnll  for  the 
militia,*'  should  submit  to  have  its 
gigantic  Umbs  tutored  and  drilled  by 
discipline.  And  as  Diggory  was,  no 
doubt,  promoted  to  be  a  corporal,  by 
hb  diligence  on  parade,  which  ne  could 
nerer  haye  achieved  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  natural  genius,  even  so  was  I 
destined  to  rise  by  my  meritorious  and 
learned  labours,  tnrough  all  the  grades 
of  academic  honour. 

On  going  to  bed,  the  night  before 
I  commenced  puttii^  this  unrivalled 
scheme  into  execution,  after  an  evening 
I  in  astonishing  ^e  ladies  with  my 
ence  about  Uio  utility  and  pro- 
T  of  Idgic  I  laid  my  books  on 
the  t«>le,  in  readmess  for  my  morning 
studies,  as  I  did  not  think  m  as  vet  to 
begin  burning  the  midnight  lamp. 
There  was  Murray's  Lo|^c,  a  Homer, 
a  Greek  Lexicon,a  Virgil, and  a  Latin 
Dictionary.  My  spirit  swelled  at  the 
su^  of  them.  1  felt  myself  on  the  eve 
of  great  achievements,  put  out  my  can- 
dle, and  tumbled  into  oed,  where,  for  a 
long  time,  I  lay  dreaming,  thouffh 
awake.  E^hantmg  visions  of  the  ni- 
ture  passed  in  long  array  before  mer 
Vol.  I. 


myself  the  hero  of  them  all,  and  each 
succeeding  scene  brighter  Uum  the  last, 
tUl,  despising  the  paKry  honours  of  the 
undergnuiuate  course,  my  wrapt  soul 
felt  equal  to  the  performance  of  gigantic 
deeds,  and  I  could  have  grappled  with 
folios  of  erudition  as  easily  as  with  the 
**  Imperial  Reading  Made  Easy,"  or 
the  •*  Good  Boy's  First  Footsteps  to 
Knowledge.*  Beautiful,  most  beauti- 
tifol  indeed,  was  the  picture  which  my 
prophetic  spirit  delineated  I  Having 
made  my  egresis  from  the  portals  of 
my  **Alma  Mater,"  a  long  and  splendid 
career  of  life  lay  before  me,  in  which  I 
was  to  eclipse  all  preceding  literary 
greatness ;  and  at  last,  in  a  green  old 
age,  to  sink  placidly  to  rest,  amid  the 
applause  and  astonishment  of  mankind  ; 
or,  if  fot^  did  not  allow  such  a  consum- 
mation— tf  wasted  by  midnight  toil,  and 
noble  ambition,  I  was  to  sink  into  an 
early  tomb,  still  future  generations 
woiud  come  to  gaze  on  my  grave  in  a 
romantic  comer  of  the  church-jrard  of 
Imshqgh,  where,  on  a  simple  stone, 
''my  epitaph  should  be  my  name  alone.* 

In  the  mominff  I  rose  not  so  early 
as  I  had  intended,  and,  accordingly, 
defeited  studying  until  after  breaknst. 
When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  ordered 
a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  my  room,  and  re- 
turned very  brief  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions, as  I  folt  that  a  man  with  so  much 
important  matter  on  Ms  hands  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  idle  conversation. 
Having  breakfasted,  I  sprang  from  my 
chair,  and  walked  with  a  firm  and  de- 
cided manner  to  tiie  door ;  and,  as  I 
disappeared,  heard  my  mother  say,  in  a 
suppressed  tone  of  voice — **  He  is  very 
deep  in  his  studies  ;"  while  Aunt  Sally 
responded,  in  the  same  key — **  He  is  a 
veiy  clever  and  talented  fellow  cer- 
tainly.- 

When  I  got  to  my  room,  I  found  it 
in  no  condition  for  study.  The  chim- 
ney had  not  been  swept  for  some  years, 
and  the  room  was  fuU  of  smoke,  fired 
with  indignation,  I  thundered  down 
stairs  again,  and,  bursting  into  the 
breakfiist  parlour,  exclaimed — **  It  is 
reaUy  too  bad  !  It  is  just  impossible 
for  me  to  read  or  do  any  thing  at  all 
while  my  chimney  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  abominable  state.  If  I  am  ex- 
pected to  get  premiums,  it  is  no  reason 
that  I  should  be  choked  with  smoke  T 

**  And  is  it  posrible,**  said  my  mother,** 
**  that  that  chimney  has  not  been  swept 
yet  ?     Well,  I  vow  to  goodness,  John, 
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this  is  too  bad  I  Oh,  I  declare  year  way 
of  going  on  is  poBitively  no  longer  to 
be  endured !  My  poor  boy,  I  really 
feel  for  you.  It  is  indeed  a  shame  that 
you  cannot  be  allowed  to  haye  your 
own  little  room  in  (juiet  and  comfort — 
but  it  is  all  your  lather's  fault,  who  I 
belieye  cares  little  for  the  comfort  of 
any  of  us." 

**  My  fault  I"  said  my  &ther,  "  my 
heart,  now  is  it  my  fault  Y" 

"Weren't  you  told  ages  and  a^es 
ago,"  continued  my  u-Other,  to  get  that 
chinmey  cleaned  ?"  And  you  never 
would — and  now  it's  full  of  birds*  nests 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  But  it  is  just 
the  old  wa^"  (sighing  deeply)  **  nothing 
ever  done  in  ri^ht  time." 

"Aye indeed,"  said  Aunt  Sally,  "per- 
petually procrastinating." 

My  unfortunate  father  humbly  repre- 
sented, that  on  two  occasions,  he  nad 
been  on  the  point  of  sending  for  Sam- 
my M'Flue  the  chimney  sweep,  and 
had  as  oflen  been  desired  by  my  mo- 
ther or  Aunt  Sally,  to  let  it  alone,  as  it 
would  do  just  as  well  at  any  time,  and 
no  fire  was  ever  wanted  in  that  chim- 
ney. 

•*  I  dont  recollect  any  thing  about  it," 
said  my  mother. 

"  Nor  I  either,"  sud  aunt  Sally, 
"  poor  John  sometimes  draws  on  his 
imagination,  I  fancy." 

"Well  my  dears,"  said  my  father,  "if 
you  will  allow  me,  111  settle  this  matter 
at  once — I'll  send  down,  or  I'm  sure,  if 
you  like,  111  go  down  myself  to  Ini- 
shogh,  and  send  up  Sam  M*Flue, — and 
let  Joey  read  in  the  dimng  room  for 
to-day." 

"  Off  with  you  then,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, "  but  as  to  Joey's  reading  in  the 
dining-room,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, hell  be  so  liable  to  being  disturbed 
there." 

"  The  idea  is  too  absurd,"  said  Aunt 
Sally,  "but  I  think  John's  going  to 
Inishogh  is  a  most  excellent  move  ; 
and  the  sooner  he  sets  about  it  the 
better." 

"  And  there  he  sits  as  if  nothing  was 
to  be  done  ;"  said  my  mother,  what 
on  earth  stops  him  from  going  */" 

"  Why  my  heart,  I  haven't  done  my 
breakfast  yet  If  you  please.  Til  lake 
another  cup  from  Gertrude — at  least 
— if  there's  any  in  the  pot." 

"  Pshaw,  breakfast — well  make  haste 
with  it  thcn^-cup  after  cup  enough  for 
twenty — there,  tncrc's  a  slice  of  bread 


for  you  too— do  you  want  anythtog 
ebeV" 

Deeply  concerned  at  this  interrup- 
tion to  my  studies,  I  resolved  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  wholesome  exercise  of 
riding,  and,  having  mounted  the  poney 
was  talking  to  one  of  the  labourers, 
when  my  father,  on  the  old  colt,  rode 
by  the  hall  door,  on  his  way  to  Ini- 
shogh. My  mother,  who  with  Aunt 
Sally  was  strolling  round  the  lawn,  no 
sooner  spied  him,  than  she  called  out 
— ^"John,  John,  come  here,  make 
haste  I"  When  he  came  up  to  them, 
she  said« — ^"John,  Sally  and  I  are 
agreeing  that  it  is  a  great  shame  never 
to  have  returned  Lady  Flamantia  Moe- 
nia  Mund/s  visit ;  and  you  must  drive 
us  there  in  the  jaunting  car — so  get  it 
ready  this  moment — at  once — ^for  you 
know  we  have  seven  miles  of  very  mlly 
road  to  go." 

"  Why  my  heart,  I  wba  just  gotng 
after  Sammy  M*  Flue,  to  have  the 
chimney  swept." 

"  Oh  well,  never  mind  the  chinmey 
for  to-day — and  I  dare  say  Joey  can 
contrive  to  read  in  the  dining-room-^ 
indeed  the  chimney  does  not  signify 
much  after  all,  as  it  is  never  used 
hardly." 

"  Hardly  ever,  indeed,"  said  aunt 
Sally ;  "  I  wonder  what  made  Joe  have 
it  lighted  at  all  I  Here  Joe — what  on 
earth  made  you  have  your  fire  lighted 
to-day  ?  If  you  must  coddle  over  one 
couldn't  you  have  sat  in  the  diningp- 
room?" 

"  Why,  because,"  "said  I,  "I should 
be  quieter  in  my  own  room,  and  pur- 
sue the  study  of  logic,  which  is  a  very 
deep  science,  vrithout  interruption." 

"  Oh  mighty  fine  about  logic  ;"  said 
Aunt  Sally,  "  I  hope  a  premium  may 
come  of  it     Deeds  not  words  for  me  r 

"  Well,"  ssdd  my  fiither,  "  I  suppose 
the  short  and  lonff  of  it  is,  that  we  are 
all  going  to  visit  Lady  Flamantia." 

"  Why  to  be  sure  we  are,"  said  my 
mother,  "  and  there  you  sit  as  if  1 
hadn't  said  a  word !  I  protest  I  be- 
lieve the  man  has  no  ears  I  We  may 
as  well  not  go  at  all,  if  ^e  whole 
morning  is  to  be  dawdled  away  at  this 
rate." 

In  the  end  we  all  went  on  this  visit: 
my  mother,  sisters,  and  aunts,  being 
packed  in  the  car,  my  father  driving, 
and  I  riding  on  the  poney.  So  there 
was  an  end  of  study  for  that  day.  The 
next  day  I  determmcd  to  buckle  fierce^ 
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\j  to  my  reading ;  and  accordingly 
planned  an  allotment  of  my  time  for 
each  peculiar  study. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  was  of  course  ' 
a  dies  non. 

Mondav.-^Put  my  division  of  time 
into  practice,  but  found  unfortunately 
that  I  had  mistaken  in  planninff  to  read 
lo^  early  in  the  day  ;  and  Uierefore 
laid  out  a  new  plan  of  study  for  my- 
8el£ 

Tuesday. — Was  in  a  poetical  mood, 
and  thererore  put  aside  my  books,  and 
added  a  few  Imes  to  my  epic.  In  the 
afternoon  took  a  solitary  mlk. 

Wednesday. — Set  in  to  study  with 
enthusiastic  ardour.  Did  ten  lines  of 
Homer,  and  looked  over  the  first  chap- 
ter of  logic  Good  for  a  beginning — 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Thursday. — Did  something  more  in 
the  way  of  reading.  Was  rather  sleepy 
all  day. 

Friday. — Was  evidentiy  unwelL — 
Disinclination  to  study,  and  a  kind  of 
stupid  feeling  all  over  me. 

Saturday. — Read  a  little,  and  com- 
posed some  poetry.  Still  &r  from 
well. 

At  length  the  day  came,  when  I  must 
leave  home,  and  enter  on  the  field  of 
academic  glory  a  second  time.  I  pass 
over  several  interesting  particulars, 
such  as  my  enduing  a  new  siu%  of 
dothes  with  Aunt  Sally^s  special  appro- 
bation, and  my  attendance  for  a  week 
at  Mr.  Molony's  dancing  academy,  in 
order  to  practice  bowing,  coming  into  a 
room,  sitting  on  a  chmr,  keeping  my 
hands  out  of  my  side  pockets,  and  other 
genteel  accomplishments,  which  were 
considered  necessary  for  me  to  learn 
before  my  introduction  to  the  society 
of  some  relations  of  ours  who  live  in 
DubHn.  I  shall  also  leave  untold  the 
exhortations  of  my  mother  and  aunts, 
about  my  getting  the  premium  ;  the 
rather  that  they  were  but  a  repetition 
of  those  used  by  them  on  a  former  me- 
morable occasion ;  with  this  addition 
indeed,  that  each  attributed  my  failure 
then,  to  my  not  having  observed  their 
respective  admonitions.  Fortified  by  the 
excellent  advice  of  these  experienced 
}>ersons,  as  well  as  by  tiie  zealous  prosecu- 
tion of  my  studies,  which  I  nave  al- 
ready in  part  detailed,  I  arrived  in 
Dublin,  late  on  a  miserable  January 
evening,  with  a  sincere  desire  of  car- 
rying off  both  premiums  ;  which  as  my 
reading  had  been  equally  severe  in 


both  clashes  and  science,  I  considered 
myself  pretty  certain  of  doing.  The 
reader  will  probably  concur  with  me, 
that  I  was  as  likely  to  get  both  as  one. 
The  day  before  I  went  into  the  hall,  I 
received  two  invitations  for  the  mor- 
row ;  one  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Sharpeye's 
house  in  Merrion-sqnare  ;  the  other  to 
tea  at  Sei^eant  Clinkum's,  in  Stephen's 
green.  'Hiey  are  both  nearly  related 
to  our  fiunily,  and  as  they  are  eminent 
lawyers,  and  keep  splendid  establish- 
ments, I  gladly  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, trusting  to  derive  immense 
pleasure,  both  from  the  learned  conver- 
sation, and  the  fashionable  society 
which  I  had  so  often  longed  to  enjoy. 

The  great,  the  important  day,  big 
with  my  &te,  arose  on  Dublin  with  a 
dark  and  portentous  aspect  On  open- 
ing the  shutters,  the  streets  presented 
a  most  dismal  appearance.  A  heavy,  yel- 
low fog  almost  hid  the  opposite  houses, 
and  a  dirty  drizzle  of  rain  was  fisdling, 
though  not  heavy  enough  to  prevent  nu- 
merous passengers  from  waliung  along, 
apparently  unmoved  by  any  considera- 
tion of  my  ,  approaching,  interesting 
crisis.  I  attempted  to  follow  Aunt 
Sally's  sapient  advice,  of  **  just  looking 
over  my  books  in  the  morning,"  but  the 
distant,  deep-voiced  toll  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  Uollege,  which  just  then  be- 
gan  to  utter  its  awful  summons,  took 
firom  me  all  power  of  perusing  them. 
Huddling  on  my  new  coat  in  breathless 
anxiety,  and  twisting  my  cravat  about 
my  neck,  I  hurried  down  stairs,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  my  way  through 
the  fog,  to  Duncan's  in  College-street, 
for  my  cap  and  gown. 

At  last,  having  lost  my  way  twice, 
I  succeeded,  and  clad  in  my  learned 
vestments,  I  entered  the  college  gate, 
too  glad  at  having  found  it  at  last,  to 
think  of  either  my  cap  and  gown,  or 
my  premium.  The  hall  was  so  dark 
on  this  dismal  morning,  that  I  could 
hardly  distinguish  a  feature  of  any  of 
the  studenU  assembled  there,  whose 
black  forms  hovering  about,  looked 
like  a  convocation  of  ghosts  ;  an  idea 
which  was  efl^ectually  contradicted, 
however,  by  the  din  of  voices  and 
laughter  which  proceeded  from  these 
youthful  dwellers  in  the  bowers  of  Aca- 
demus.  As  the  light  gradually  increased, 
I  was  enabled  to  distingtush  an  amusing 
variety  of  feces  and  characters.  Here 
might  be  seen  a  knot  of  jolly  harum- 
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wOd  adTenture  of  last  night.  Here  a 
great  ourang-outang  of  a  country  lad, 
stalking  about,  and  occasionally  hailing 
an  acquaintance  with  a  vast  roar  of  de- 
light, and  a  gigantic  shake  of  the  hand, 
expressive  of  his  ^ratification  at  the 
si^t  of  anything  that  could  bear  his 
ipdagination  bad^  to  the  hills  **  where 
once  his  careless  childhood  strayed,"  in 
happy  ignorance  of  logic  Here 
lounged  a  young  dandy  sprig,  with  his 
cap  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
trailing  his  gown  on  the  ground  as  if 
ashamed  of  it ;  and  there  again  were 
sober  thoughtful  young  men,  neither 
elate  nor  depressed,  and  who  looked 
as  if  conscious  of  having  read  their 
best,  and  of  having  secured  respecta- 
bility if  not  honour.  At  times  a  sus- 
picion tried  to  intrude  itself  on  my 
mind,  that  perhaps  1  had  not  done  my 
best ;  but  I  steiadily  rejected  so  un- 
worthy an  idea — nonsense  I  Had  not 
I  read  for  the  last  fortnight  with  very 
great  diligence  'i  what  more  could  I 
do  ?  stuff!  leave  fear  to  the  idle  and 
ignorant,  such  as  the  loggerhead  who 
got  the  place  above  me.  And  before 
me  he  stood — ^like  my  evil  genius  I 

•*  How  d*ye  do.  Sir  ?  I  hope  you're 
well  I  youVe  been  reading  hard  for  the 
premium  I  suppose  "f* 

**  Very  hard  indeed,**  said  I,  *<  and  I 
suppose  you  too  have  been  stewing 
away  at  your  books.** 

**  Who  I  r  said  he  ;  •*  I  havn't  read 
a  single  word,  except  just  the  last  fort- 
night, which  will  hardly  save  me  from 
a  caution,  Vm  thinking. 

I  could  only  fiuntlv  repeat  the  words 
—•the  last  fortnight  I!  r 

Presently  the  names  b^an  to  be 
called  over,  and  the  divisions  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  fellows  who  were  to  be 
our  examiners.  A  voice  called  out 
from  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  **  Skim- 
tbings  Octavus  I** — and  ere  I  could  el- 
bow a  passage  through  the  crowd,  my 
name  was  again  called  in  an  angry 
tone. 

•*  Here,  here  r  sud  I,  "  coming  T 

g<*  Skimthings  Octavus  III**  in  a  very 
angry  voice. 

**  Here,  here  I  Sir.** 

•'Why  did  you  not  come  sooner 
Sir?*  exclaimed  the  stem  Dr.  Caution- 
em,  who  was  arranging  the  division. 
^  Sit  down  there.  Sit  down  I  tell  you. 
Sirr 

I  took  my  place  accordingly  at  a  ta- 
ble, just  under  Dean  Swift's  picture, 


and  the  examinatloii  shortly  afterwards 
commenced. 

We  had  Mr.  Polyglott  in  classics, 
and  Dr.  Cautionem  in  science.  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  either  of  these  learned  gen- 
tlemen feel  aggrieved  at  this  public 
mention  of  their  names,  but  historical 
truth  I  consider  to  be  superior  to  all 
orivate  motives,  or  points  of  ceremony. 
No  doubt  I  might  have  gotten  over  the 
difficulty,  by  giving  tiiem  fictitions 
names ;  but  that  would  have  been  to 
mingle  fiction  with  this  true  narrative, 
and  thereby  dimimsh  its  beautiinl  air 
of  simple  veracity.  The  doctor  began 
at  the  end  of  the  division,  about  iRye  or 
six  from  where  I  sat,  as  follows  : — 

*•  The  &lsehood  of  the  universal 
does  not  infer  the  fidsehood  of  the  par^ 
ticular  V** 

He  tried  one  after  another  with  this 
deep  point  of  learning,  but  no  one  an- 
swered, and  at  last  bis  spectral  form 
stood  opposite  me.  Lookug  as  if  into 
my  very  soul,  with  a  frown  calculated 
to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  a  Gib» 
he  repeated  in  a  sharp  ansry  voice — 

•*  Skimthings  Octavus!  The  falsehood 
of  the  universal  does  not  infer  the  fklso- 
hood  of  the  particular :  Why  ?**  And 
like  Brutus,  he  paused  for  a  reply. 
But  alas — the  reply  was  that  funushed 
by  the  Roman  multitude — None,  Bm- 
tui^one  I 

Tne  doctor,  finding  he  could  get  no 
good  out  of  me,  moved  on,  sayii^, 
••Gentlemen,  some  of  you  have  not 
read  your  logic.**  I  was  asked  two 
more  questions  this  morning,  to  each 
of  which  I  answered,  as*if  toasting  the 
memory  of  some  departed  worthy,  with 
solemn  silence  ;  and  the  dreadml  Mr. 
Polyglott,  with  a  formidable  looking 
Homer,  was  not  many  below  me,  when 
thejoyftd  bell  rung  for  break&st,the 
doors  were  flung  open,  and  such  of  the 
Gibs  as  had  no  particular  fancy  for  stay- 
ing further  question,  that  is  to  say, 
every  mother's  son  of  them,  rushed  out 
of  the  ball  in  tumultuous  throne.  Un- 
willing to  affect  a  useless  mngidarity,  I 
complied  with  the  general  custom,  and 
scouring  across  the  courts  to  Dr. 
Golumpus*s  chambers,  soon  forgot  my 
sufferii^^  in  the  charms  of  a  most  ao- 
mirable  sallylunn. 

By-the-bye,  I  hope  that  the  exceQenl 
and  respected  Provost,  among  the  rdbr- 
madons  which  he  intends  to  effect  in 
College,  will  not  attempt  suppressingthia 
delightful  belL  I^t  him  abouih  quartet- 
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ly  eirafnltmtSoni,  and  dIspeiiBe  with  lee- 
tures;  bQt»  if  be  has  any  sympathy  with 
Gib6---aiiy  remembrance  <m  bis  own 
hopes  and  feelings  when  an  undergra- 
duate— let  him  not  dispense  with  the 
morning  break&st  belli  Who  that 
has  passed  through  Collep^e  does  not 
recollect  the  eagerness  with  which  its 
Toice  was  ezpe^ed — ^the  watches  that 
were  consulted — the  caps  that  were 
gathered  up — and  the  long-drawn,  slow 
expiration  of  the  last  three  minutes— 
and  when  at  last  it  tinkled,  and  gave 
forth  Its  music,  redolent  of  liberty  and 
sallylunn — ^was  not  that  moment  alone 
worth  encountering  the  horrors  of  an 
examination  to  enjoy  V 

In  the  aftemooon  my  turn  came  on. 
Mr.  Polyglott  approached,  sat  down 
beside  me,  laid  hts  cap,  with  his  watch 
In  it,  on  the  table,  put  the  book  into  m^ 
hands,  and  desired  me  to  go  on.  It  is 
easy  to  say,  "go  on.**  I  was  not  in  the 
least  frighten^,  but  in  a  state  of  cool 
contented  despair,  and  quiet  abandon- 
ment to  my  late.  I  first  read  the  Greek 
through  ;  but  does  not  Ton^r  Lumpkin 
say,  "  I  can  read  the  outside  of^the 
letter,  where  my  own  name  is,  well 
enough,  but  when  I  come  to  the 
inside,  it  Is  all  busz.**  Even  so,  the 
meanine  of  tkft  passage  was  to  me, 
what  ''the  croaAOtthe  correspondence** 
was  to  Tony,  as  he  most  feelingly  ^pd 
correcdr  expresses  it,  all  buzz  I 

Gentle  reader,  I  was  cautioned.  I 
did  not  feel  mueh  concern  about  it 
The  Idea  of  Aunt  Sally  sometimes 
flashed  on  me,  but  I  always  got  rid  of  it 
On  leaTing  the  haU,  I  returned  to 
Macken*s  quite  In  a  pleasant  humour, 
and  began-  the  operation  of  dressing 
for  dinner,  haTing  first  kicked  Homer 
and  Virgil  to  the  ferthest  comer  of  the 
room. 

I  performed  the  duties  of  my  toilette 
with  much  more  care  than  I  am  wont,^ 
at  home.  I  put  on  a  clean  cravat — my 
shirt  was  fresh  in  the  morning— -picked 
the  mud  off  my  trowsers,  and  gave  them 
a  good  shaking — gave  my  shoes  to  be 
cleaned — and  snMMthed  my  hair  straight 
down  my  forehead.  All  these  pre- 
parations took  up  a  good  deal  of  time ; 
tmt  I  thought  It  necessary,  on  my  first 
introduction  to  fashionable  society,  to 
signalize  myself  by  the  peculiar  ele- 
gance of  my  exterior,  ^¥hen  com- 
pletely attired,  I  practised  making  bowa 
till  It  was  time  to  set  out  A  heavy 
mist  W9S  fidliog,  and  the  streets  were 


so  muddy  thai  I  was  %  aniod  deal 
splashed  before  I  reached  Merrum- 
square  ;  and  the  ndn  incommoded  me, 
as  I  had  no  umbrdla  ;  but,  by  dint  of 
wrapping  my  cloak  about  me,  I  con- 
trived to  keep  myself  tolerably  dry. 
On  arriving  at  Mr.  Sharpeye's,  the  foot- 
man ushered  me  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  Into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaipeye  shook 
hands  heartily  with  me,  and  introduced 
me  to  my  youne  cousins,  one  of  whom 
handed  me  a  chair,  In  which  I  tried  to 
settle  myself  as  gracefully  as  I  could. 
To  be  sure  my  hiuds  were  perpetually 
going  Into  my  breeches  pockets,  and 
my  legs  seemed  to  have  taken  a  pecu- 
liar ftmcy  for  hiding  themselves  under 
my  chair,  but  I  remembered  Mr.  M6- 
lony's  instructions,  and  steadily  rensted 
these  evil  propensities.    A  large  com- 

a  of  ladies  andgentiemen  assembled 
^  egrees,  but  we  did  not  go  to  din- 
ner for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  time  which  liad  been  mentioned. 
I  could  not  have  conceived  an^  thing 
so  splendid  as  the  way  In  which  the 
hidies  were  dressed  One  of  them  had 
a  pair  of  sleeves  at  least  rix  feet  hi 
ditnimference,  and  another  a  satin  hat 
and  feathers,  three  feet  In  diameter. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fHvoloas 
than  the  conversation  during  dfamer. 
The  weather  ;  the  ImprovemeBts  fai 
Dublin  ;  the  Jtate  of  the  maiketo  ; 
steam  coaches  and  railways  ;  an  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  ;  besides  a  number 
of  petty  anecdotes  aboutpeople  that  I 
never  heard  of  before.  Tnese  were  the 
suljects  that  engrossed  the  mmds  of 
the  guests,  as  well  as  of  the  learned  host 
himself,  who  ssdd  nothiitt  worthy  of 
his  noted  talents,  but  iomed  In  the 
talk  on  these  common-place  matters,  or 
perhapsletapun,ortoldastory.  Sotiiat 
his  guests  appeared  happy,  he  seemed  to 
care  very  little  whether  they  conversed 
about  trifles,  or  Improved  themselves 
with  deep  and  important  d^ussions. 
Oh  I  how  different  from  Aunt  Sally  I 
As  I  was  aware  of  his  great  talents,  I 
was  lamentably  disappointed  at  tkie 
scene  of  childish  enjoyment  around 
me,  and  made  an  attempt  to  draw  forth 
Mr.  Sharpeye's  stores  of  erudition. 
Just  as  an  animated  discussion,  on  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  or  some  such  non- 
sense, was  at  Its  height,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  a  momentary  pause  m  the  con- 
versation. 


Pray,  Sir— hem, 
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think  that  Plato  wbb  a  great  philoso- 
pher, SiiT* 

I  hardly  uttered  the  words,  when  I 
wished  myself  back  at  Bog-Lodge,  or 
buried  under  the  earth.  Silence  in- 
stantly preyidled,  and  every  eve  was 
fixed  on  me,  while  some  one  said  to  Mr. 
Sharpeye,  who  had  not  heard  the 
question,  **  Sir,  Mr.  Skimthings  is  speak- 
ing to  you.* 

•♦  Eh,  what,"  said  he,  •*  were  you 
speaking  to  me,  Joe  T 

Scarce  knowing  whether  I  was  up- 
side down  or  not,  I  proceeded — *^  Yes, 
Sir — ahem — I  was  merely  asking  your 
<^inion  about  Plato,  Sir." 

••  About  whom  T 

"  About  Plato,  Sir— that  is  to  say- 
it  is  not  the  least  matter,  Sir,  not  the 
least" 

**  Why,  what  put  Plato  into  your 
head  ?    Did  you  ever  read  Plato  r 

**  No,  Sir,  but  I  was  anxious  to  know 
your  opinion  about  the  opinions — ^hem 
— ^that  is,  the  works  of  so  eminent  a 
man." 

*•  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  never  read 
Plato,  nor  will  you  ever,  I  suppose. 
Come,  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me. 
Tell  me,  does  your  Aimt  Sally  read 
Plato?" 

•*  No,  Sir,  but  I  have  often  heard 
her  say  that  she  would  if  she  knew 
Greek." 

In  the  merriment  that  succeeded, 
Plato  and  I  were  soon  forgotten,  and 
the  company  returned  to  their  insi- 
pid, stupid  conversation,  which  indeed 
seemed  more  suited  to -their  capacities 
than  the  intellectual  subjects  which  I 
had  opened  to  them,  as  if  to  exemplify 
the  proverb  of  throwing  pearls  to  swine. 

By  the  time  the  cloth  was  removed, 
I  found  it  was  very  near  the  time  for 
goin^  to  Mr.  Clinkum's  evening  party. 
Afraidy  however,  of  stirring  from  my 
chair  before  so  much  company,  and 
equally  afraid  of  being  guilty  of  the 
indecorum  of  going  to  a  ps^y  later 
than  the  time  specified,  I  sat  in  an 
agony  till  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the 
|Mrlour,  when  I  contrived  to  sneak  out 
behind  them  unobserved,  and  havine 
found  my  hat  and  cloak,  sallied  forth 
for  Stephen*s-green  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  thim  my  time.  Anxious  to 
retrieve  my  character  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinkum,  wtA  yet  hardly 
hoping  to  be  for^ven  \rj  them  for  such 
disrespect  to  their  invitation,  I  gaDoped 
at  a  furious  rate  throi^  the  streets, 


never  heedine  the  crossings,  but  splash- 
ing through  thick  and  thin,  till  I  arrived 
at  their  door  panting  and  perspiring. 
When  the  footman  opened  the  ooor,  I 
rushed  in,  and  having  recovered  a  little 
breath,  said,  **  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
late — oh  !  I  hope  I  am  not!" 

**  Is  it  for  dinner,  Sir  T  said  the  man. 

*  No,"  said  I,  "  not  for  dinner— oh, 
me — but  for  tea  I" 

**  Oh,  abundant  time  for  that.  Sir — 
the  company  are  still  at  dinner." 

Greatly  relieved  by  this  intelligence, 
I  told  him  that  I  would  go  up  stairs 
and  wait  in  the  drawing-room,  upon 
which  he  showed  me  into  a  splendid 
suite  of  apartments,  goigeously  fur- 
nished, and  lighted  from  the  ceihng  by 
large  glass  chandeliers,  and  informing 
me  that  dinner  would  be  over  imme- 
diately, disappeared.  Fairly  worn 
out  with  all  the  events  of  the  day,  I 
threw  myself  into  a  chair,  opened  my 
waistcoat,  and  wiped  my  &ce.  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  much  splashed,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped  now,  so  I 
just  gave  my  trowsers  a  rub  with  my 
pocket  handkerchief.  I  then  rose  and 
took  a  survey  of  the  apartments  ;  and, 
at  last,  finding  the  company  rather 
slow  in  making  their  appearance,  I  lay 
down  on  a  sofa  to  finish  resting  myself^ 
with  the  intention  of  shortly  rising  and 
pySting  my  disordered  dress  to  rigntsin 
the  great  mirror  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  In  this  luxurious  position,  sleep 
gradually  stole  over  me ;  but,  while 
yielding  to  its  delicious  influence,  I  re- 
solved only  to  close  my  eyes,  and  be 
ready  for  the  least  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  ladies.  But  the  vir- 
tuous resolution  was  of  no  avail.  I 
slept,  and  dreamed  an  ugly  dream. 
Mcthought  I  was  in  the  hall  of  the 
College,  and  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Provost  to  be  flogged  for  ignorance  of 
logic.  Thescene  was  awful,  and  my  feel- 
ings indescribable.  The  whole  Univer- 
sity were  assembled  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  ;  and,  elevated  on 
a  table,  stood  the  head  porter,  on 
whose  shoulders  I  was  horsed,  with  my 
trowsers  about  my  heels,  while  the  Cen- 
sor, attended  by  the  fellows  and  scho- 
lars, was  brandishing  an  enormous 
birch  rod,  and  pronouncing  a  Latin 
oration,  which  began — "  Quousque  tan- 
dem abutere  patientia  nostra  ?"  Every 
face  was  mocking  me,  and  the  blows 
vrere  about  to  descend,  while  I  kicked 
and  bellowed,  when  lo  I  Aunts  Sally  and 
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Jenny,  followed  bythe  Imskogh  Liadies* 
Reac&ngSocietj,  thronged  into  the  hall. 
At  sight  of  them,  my  agony  increased 
to  such  a  pitch,  that,  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  disengage  myself,  I  knocked 
down  the  porter,  and  seized  Aunt 
Sally  round  the  waist,  roaring  with 
terror.  The  hubbub  now  became  tre- 
mendous. Loud  cries  of  murder  I  and 
let  go  I  arose  on  all  sides.  The  Cen- 
sor's birch  descended  heavily  upon 
me — Aunt  SaUy  screamed  and  strug- 
gled, while  the  fellows  tugged  away  to 
disengage  her  ;  but  the  more  they  tug- 

rd,  the  louder  I  roared,  and  the  firmer 
clasped  her.  Suddenly  the  scene 
changed  into  Mrs.  Clinkum's  drawing- 
room,  with  the  ladies  come  up  from 
dinner,  and  gentlemen  pouring  into  the 
room,  armed  with  pokers  and  tongs. 
•*  Seize  the  horrid  ruffian  !"  they  ex- 
claimed— **  The  abominable  villain  !** 
**  Let  go  that  lady,  you  rascal,  or  111 
knock  your  brains  out ! ! !"  **  Police ! 
police  f  send  for  the  police !  Dont  let 
him  escape !  Ha,  you  ruffian !  Take 
him  down  stairs !  Hold  the  scoundrel 
festr 

By  this  time  an  elegant  young  lady 
was  torn  from  my  arms.  How  the 
deuce  she  got  there  I  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  surmise  ;  as  footmen  and  gen- 
tlen^en  were  knocking  and  dragging  me 
down  stairs,  where  they  hauled  me  into 
the  study,  and  seemed  preparing  to 
tear  me  m  pieces.  In  vain  I  holToe'd 
out, — **  Gentlemen^ — Mr.  Clinkum, — 
if  s  all  a  mistake — ^what  are  you  holding 
me  for  V"  They  paid  no  attention  to 
my  cries.  •*  Disarm  him  !*  cried  one, 
''no  doubt  such  a  ruffian  is  well  armed  I** 
•*  Ay  I  Ay !"  cried  another,  **  these  are 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  Reform  Bill ! 
ruffians  breaking  into  our  houses,  and 
murdering  us  tdl ! !  T  "  Yes,"  roared 
another,  **  and  to  think  of  him  singling 
out  Miss  Lambkin,  the  most  amiable 
creature  in  the  world,  for  the  first  vic- 
tim to  political  malignity !"  **  By  the 
by,"  exclaimed  a  fourth,  "we  ought  to 
search  the  house!  Depend  upon  it 
the  rooms  are  full  of  this  villain's  ac- 
complices !" 

•♦That's  true,"  s^d  another,  •*  but 
first^ — ^here  Denis,  bring  all  the  fire- 
arms in  the  house,  and  see  that  they 
are  loaded, — I  should  not  be  surprised 
at  any  thing  happening  after  this, 
and  George,  just  run  up  and  stay 
with  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  there  s 
not  the  least  fear.     And    now   you 


desperate  wretch— 4iold  hbn  fait  gen-^ 
tlemen — tell  me  who  and  what  you  are» 
and  with  what  purpose  you  came  into 
this  house." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  *«  are  you  Mr.  Clinkum  ?• . 

**  I  am  Mr.  Clinkum,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant. 

•*  Why  then,  Sir,  'pon  my  honour,  I 
was  only  coming  to  tea,  and  — .** 

«  To  tea !"  they  all  exclaimed*—*  ay, 
a  pretty  sort  of  tea  you'd  have  given 
usir 

**  This  is  liberty  and  equality  with  a 
vengeance  I !"  sdd  one,  "  when  a  cBrty 
vagabond  out  of  the  streets,  walks  into 
take  tea  with  us  !*• 

«•  How  did  he  get  in  at  all  ?*  said 
Mr.  Clinkum. 

**  I  let  him  in.  Sir,**  said  a  footman  ; 
he  said  his  name  was  Skimthings,  and 
that  he  came  to  tea." 

"Skimthinjjs,"  exclaimed  th*  Ser- 

geant,  <*  is  it  possible  you  su^  Mr. 
kimthings  I" 

**  I  am  Mr.  Skimthings— ;*  said  I, 
"  and  I  desire  that  you  wul  let  me  leave 
your  rascally  house  forthwith.  I  never 
got  such  a  bruising  in  all  my  life,  as 
you  and  your  drunken  set  have  given  me.** 

•*  Oh  !  my  goodness,"  said  Mr.  Clin- 
kum, lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
••to  think  that  I  should  see  my  old 
Mend's  son,  in  such  a  disgraceful  con- 
dition !  He's  as  drunk  as  a  piper. 
You  may  let  him  go,  gentlemen, — I 
know  who  he  is.  Look  at  his  clothes  : 
he  has  evidentiy  been  tumbling  in  the 
gutter." 

**  I  am  not  drunk,**  said  I,  "  but  as 
sober  as  any  one  here,  and  perhi^  a 
deal  soberer  too." 

"Well,"  said  the  Seigeant,  « but  if 
you  were  so  sober  as  you  say,  what  on 
earth  did  you  assault  that  young  lady 
for  ?  Charles,  go  and  tell  your  mother 
I  want  her  here.  Come,  Sir,  what's 
your  story  ?" 

•*  Upon  my  word.  Sir,"  said  I,  "the 
only  story  I  have  to  tell  is  that  I  came 
to  tea,  as  I  said  before,  and  found  you 
were  at  dinner,  and  being  tired  of  wait- 
ing in  the  drawing  room,  I  fell  asleep ; 
and  I  suppose  it  was  in  my  dream,  tor 
I  had  a  very  queer  dream,  that  I  seized 
the  young  lady.  And  that's  all  I  know 
about  it" 

•*  Well,  well,  examine  a  witness,"  said 
the  Sergeant;  **and  here  she  comes. 
Mrs.  Clinkum,"  s^d  he,  as  that  lady 
entered  pale  with  affright,  "  let  me  have 
the  felicity  of  mtroducing  to  you  Mr. 
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8kSat]iipig8»  Jitnknr,  whb  pleads  sleep  up  roarioff  and  shontiiig,  and  seised 

and  a  dream  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Miss  Lambkin  In  mv  arms ;  whereupon 

Now,  tell  us  how  you  found  him,  and  the  screams  of  the  ladies  brought  the 

all  tluU  happened  up  stairs  before  we  gentlemen  to  their  assistance, 

came  up."  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Clinkum, 

.  The  lady  having  recovered  from  her  **  I  believe  this  is  the  whole  truth  of  the 

astonishment,  corroborated  my  state-  matter  after  all.  But  tell  us  your  dreaiUt 

ment*    She  said  that  the  footman  had  Joey^ — I  must  have  your  dream." 

never  told  her  of  my  arrival ;  so  that  I  related  it  accordingly ;  and,  amid 

on  entering  the  drawing  room  with  the  roars  of  laughter,  Mr.  Clinkum  shook 

other  ladies,  they  were  greatly  surprised  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  insisted 

to  see  a  person  of  my  appearance,  on  my  joming  the  gentlemen  in  the 

stretched  at  length  on  a  som,  and  evi-  parlour  m  a  bumper  of  claret  to  the 

dently  labouring  under  the  ii^uence  of  health  of  Miss  Lunbkin,  after  which  I 

a  distressing  dreun.    That  just  as  she  was  to  make  my  apology  to  her  in 

was  about  to  call  the  footman,  I  bounced  person. 

J.J. 


ODE    TO    MARCH. 

'TBNUBS  GRANDIA.* 


March,  March,  crocus  and  violet. 

Bloom  in  the  meadows,  to  welcome  thy  coming  ; 
The  green  buds  expand  on  the  newly-sprung  sdolet. 
Soon  to  be  woo*a  bv  the  bee's  busy  humming. 

Daisy  and  luy. 

And  daffvdowndilly. 
To  scent  your  mild  breath  are  their  odours  oombinii^  ; 

At  sight  of  your  mmsy, 

Whitehaven  and  Swansea, 
£i\joy  a  repose  from  the  Compan/s  Mining. 


March,  March,  Mars  was  your  ffod-frither. 

Therefore  bedmes  you  can  biuly  and  bhister, 
But  She  that  was  bom  of  the  8ea4oam — an  odd  father — 
Cahns,  like  the  half^on,  your  flurry  and  fluster. 

The  frantic  Bdlona, 

And  gentle  Pomona, 
Shook  hands  at  your  birth,  a  joint  blessing  bestowing  ; 

So  partly  you  riot, 

Ana  partly  stay  quiet, 
A  LiOB  in-oonung,  a  I<ambkin  0Qtg<^. 

III. 

March,  March,  Oh  I  run  on  to  mid-summer. 

There's  Intellect's  March  has  arrived  at  its  Autumn, 
With  a  gyiey-headed  fifer  and  ^room^eaded  drummer, 
'Twill  soon  break  the  ice,  and  we  trusts— reach  the  bottom. 

But  caps  up  for  royalty. 

All  love  and  loyalty. 
Ne'er  shall  we  tldnk  or  say  aught  that's  unhandsome  ; 

And  so  in  this  elad  age. 

Well  end  with  &e  adige, 
*"  A  peck  of  March  dust  is  beyond  a  King's  ninsom !" 
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THE  CANADAS  AND  EMIGRATION.* 


When  under  divine  protection  and 
guidance,  the  arms  ol  Britain  had 
crushed  the  infidel  array  of  France,  and 
had  enforced  on  the  I'irst  Consul  the 
necessity  of  Idwering  the  tricolor  b^ 
fore  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  he, 
in  the  height  of  anger  and  dismay,  ex- 
claimed, **  Give  me  ships,  colonies,  and 
commerce  T  He  felt  that  these  were 
the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  oar  glory  ; 
and  that  unless  he  ''bowed  himself 
with  all  his  might*  he  could  not  shake 
the  structure  they  upheld.  In  further- 
ance therefore  of  this  jpurpose,  he  put 
in  motion  all  those  engmes  of  his  power 
with  which  he  was  so  wonderfully 
gifted.  In  pursuit  of  his  angry  ven- 
geance, he  left  no  force  untried  which 
could  in  any  way  tend  to  the  hurt  of 
our  prosperity.  We  find  his  policy  or 
his  arms  in  America — in  the  east  or 
west — on  continent,  or  island  ;  his 
fleets  were  steered  for  the  destruction 
of  our  foreipi  commerce,  as  his  legions 
were  assembled  for  the  annihilation  of 
our  domestic  trade ;  we  read  of  the 
vain  restrictions  with  which  he  strove 
to  shackle  our  intercourse  with  the 
worid ;  and  we  live  to  show  to  the 
wondering  universe,  that  neither  the 
thunder  of  his  ships,  nor  the  deafening 
tramp  of  his  millions,  nor  the  brattle 
of  their  arms,  could  blanch  one  cheek, 
or  enforce  a  capitulating  sentence  from 
OS  ;  and  yet  not  through  our  own  might, 
but  because  the  **  Lord  cared  for  hb 
people."  The  same  mighty  hand, 
which  in  one  night  turned  uke  vaunting 
host  of  the  Assyrian  to  dead  corpses, 
was  stretched  out  for  the  rebuking  of 
this  infidel  monarch  ;  and  it  was  when 
the  bitter  fruitlessness  of  his  UhIs  was 
made  known  even  to  himself  that  in 
the  spirit  of  the  peevish  Esau,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Give  me  also  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce!" 


The  importance  of  each  of  these 
three  anchors  of  our  state,  has  been 
long  acknowledged — at  least  the  para- 
mount importance  of  our  shipping  and 
our  commerce  had  been  very  long  felt, 
but  in  those  days  of  revolution  and 
reform  the  enliffhtened  leaders  of  the 
country  have  found  out,  that  a  total 
system  of  free  trade  would  improve 
our  commerce,  that  the  employment 
of  foreign  bottoms  would  increase  our 
own  shipping,  and  that  to  relieve 
starvation  and  misery  by  peopling  our 
colonies  horn  our  redundant  popula* 
tion,  would  be  **  useless,  extravagant, 
and  impolitic"  What  Buonaparte  and 
his  millions  could  not  do,  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  of  our  time  are  at  this 
moment  effecdng.  Well  may  one  of 
our  authors  (the  Backswoodman)  call 
political  economy  *•  the  science  of  pa^ 
radoxes."  *<  I  am  no  great  dab  at  po- 
litical economy,  though  I  did  once 
study  Adam  Smith,  and  thought  at  the 
time  that  I  understood  him,  but  he  is 
out  of  date  now  a  days ;  Peter  M*Cul- 
logh  reigns  in  his  stead,  and  he  and 
his  compeers  have  turned  political 
economy  into  what  may  be  defined  the 
science  of  paradoxes.  However  it  is 
unfair  to  condemn  what  we  cannot  un- 
derstand." We  do  not  agree  with  the 
generosity  here  laid  down ;  we  con- 
demn Peter,  not  for  his  "system,"  as 
Doctor  O'Toole  would  call  it,  but 
because  he  has  Jesuitically  brought 
forward  premises  in  his  works,  from 
which  he  has  deduced  no  conclusion, 
but  whose  legitimate  logical  inference 
would  go  to  deny  the  authority  of  a 
divine  Being.  We  doubt  much  if 
Peter  knew  exactly  what  he  was  aim- 
ing at ;  it  seems  as  if  to  establish  some 
fieivourite  theory  he  had  brought  for- 
ward proofs,  not  startling  in  themselves, 
but  in  their  consequences  fiurly  deis- 


•  1.  Stadstkal  Sketches  of  Upper  Canads,  for  the  use  of  Emigrants,  by  a  Back- 
woodsman.     London,  Mmray,  )Bd%  pp.  120. 

2.  Hints  on  Eroigmiion  to  Upper  Canada,  eipecially  addressed  to  the  lower 
dteses  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebind.  By  Martin  Doyle.  Dublin:  William 
Curry  Jun.  and  Co.,  18d2,  12roo.  pp.  106. 

d.  The  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada*  By  Francis  Evans,  Esq. 
Dublin:  William  Cuny,  Jun.  and  Co^  12mo.  1883. 
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tical,  not  to  say  atheistical.  Pride  pre- 
vented his  retradng  his  steos,  or, 
perhaps,  he  saw  his  error  too  late  to 
retrieve  it  One  of  the  features  of  this 
age  is  the  demand  made  by  the  public 
for  some  certain  knowledge  concerning 
pur  colonies,  and  amply  has  that  de- 
pnand  been  answered.  Foremost  on  the 
list  stand  M*Greffor,  Bourchette,  and 
M*Taggart,  to  wnose  valuable  works 
we  refer  those  who  wish  for  a  history  of 
the  Canadas,  from. the  time  of  the  feU 
ling  of  the  first  tree.  Amidst  a  host 
of  others  comes  Picken,  which  for  a 
compendious  statistical  survey  of  the 
Canadas  is  unrivalled.  Again,  Mr. 
Ferguson  comes  before  the  public  em- 
bodying the  papers  published  in  the 
Agricultural  Journal,  in  a  neat  and 
portable  form.  Our  old  and  Irish 
mend,  Martin  Doyle,  turns  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  popular  and  deservedly 
£Bivourite  book ;  long  life  to  Martin, 
he  has  done  more  for  the  Irish  poor  by 
hb  "  Hints,"  than  aJl  the  nobles  of  the 
laud  could  achieve  even  with  the 
machinery  of  **  agricultural  societies* — 
«  fajrming  societies,**  and  so  forth.  Last 
not  least,  let  us  introduce  the  new 
edition  of  the  Backwoodsman — (we 
really  forget  whether  it  is  the  18th  oi* 
SOth) — to  the  public,  a  queer  combi- 
nation of  origmal  humour,  fun,  and 
knowledge.  Not  only  these,  but  also 
every  work  treating  of  our  colonies  is 
in  great  request,  and  no  wonder  ;  the 
subject  of  colonization,  and  all  the  cir- 
*  cumstances  attending  it,  is  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country  becoming  of  more 
and  more  paramount  importance  and  in- 
creased interest  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  a  redundant  popula- 
tion— a  stagnation  oftbe  life-blocNd  of  our 
prosperity— of  our  commerce  ;  fiunine 
and  its  awful  attendant,  pestilence,  seem 
to  have  assumed  a  periodical  sway  over 
our  land  ;  and  though  they  slay  their 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  we 
have  still  over-peopled  districts ;  in- 
dividuals and  fimiilies  struggling  vainly 
as  without  hope,  and  when  that  last 
hope  leaves  them,  sinking  into  their 
graves  with  the  apathy  ot  a  Hindoo 
Suttee.  When  these  things  are  so,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  public  should  call 
on  us  to  satisfy  the  enqiuries  suggested 
to  every  thinking  mincC  and  which,  in 
the  heart  of  every  man,  epdowed  with 
philantropic  feelings,  must  call  loudly 
for  an  answer.  We  know  that  It  can 
be  no  trifling  circumstance  which  can 


drive  a  man,  blessed  with  the  warm 
feelings  of  an  Irishman,  to  give  up  his 
Others'  land,  to  leave  his  kindreo,  and 
his  people,  the  nave  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  birth-place  of  his  child  ;  and 
accordingly,  il  we  search  beyond  the 
common  motives  of  change,  we  shall 
iind,  that  though  want  and  misery  can 
drive  many  to  this  step,  and  fear  or  a 
hope  of-  safety  break  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  this  land,  yet  amongst 
the  better  class  of  emigrants,  we  find 
that  feelings  of  independence  buoy 
them  up*>-su8tain  their  strength  and 
spirit  under  the  difficulties  through 
which  they  have  to  pass ;  so  that,  as 
the  colonist  lies  upon  the  earth,  pil- 
lowed on  some  rude  loff,  he  sees  the 
time  fast  approaching  men  **the  de» 
sart  shall  blossom  as  a  rose** — when 
from  a  state  of  almost  slavery  and  the 
most  abject  poverty,  he  shall  rise  to 
health,  to  plenty,  and  to  independences 
If  we  ezamme  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  kingdoms  of  old,  and  com* 
pare  them  with  those  applied  by  our 
modem  theorists,  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  the  former  en- 
tertained a  much  wider  view  of  this 
subject,  than  is  now  thought  of.  At 
the  present  time  colonies  are  looked 
upon  principally  in  their  relation  to  the 
trade  and  revenue  of  the  parent  state. 
In  the  states  of  old,  they  were  not 
only  considered  beneficial  in  these  re- 
spects, but  as  eminentiy  usefiil  in  re- 
heving  the  mother  country  of  her 
superabundant  population ;  not  merely 
those  who  by  the  over  stocking  of  theur 
trades  were  an  incubus  on  the  advance- 
ment of  the  more  prosperous  of  the 
community,  but  those  also,  who  by 
their  agitating  talents  (to  use  a  modem 
phrase)  might  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  We  may  hereafter  be 
led  to  speak  more  at  laige  on  the 
colonies  of  olden  times ; — ^we  at  present 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  policy 
which  guided  the  settiement  of  the 
Roman  colonies,  has  also  appeared  in 
all  those,  which  are  remarkable  in  any 
manner  for  their  greatness  or  rising  im- 
portance. It  was  not  merely  the  reduc- 
tion, m  et  armii,  of  an  enemy,  but  the  en- 
graftiitf  on  the  conqnercMl  the  man- 
ners, hill's,  customs,  and  language  of 
the  victors,  carried  and  used  in  the 
newly  acquired  territory  by.  the  hordes 
which  that  great  nation  poured  forth  i 
we  can  trace  this  same  policy  fulminat- 
ing statutes  against  the  Irish  dress  and 
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laiigii«ige — the  aiune  policy  has  con^ 
▼eited  the  Cape  cf^ony,  from  a  mere 
Dutch  settlement,  into  a  ooontiy,  in  its 
laws  and  customs,  essentially  British. 

Every  one  who  ever  wrote  a  book 
set  out  with  declaring  his  reasons  for 
so  doing.  So  does  our  author,  the 
Backwoodsman  :  he  says,  in  his  intro- 
duction, **  When  a  man  writes  a  book, 
the  public  if  they  take  any  interest  in 
his  lucubrations,  wish  to  be  mformed 
on  two  points  ;  JSrst^  what  were  his 
motives  tor  writing  at  all;  tukd  second, 
whether  he  is  qualified  to  write  on  the 
subject  he  has  chosen;  and  as  these 
desires  are  natural  and  reasonable,  I 
shall  willingly  gratify  them  at  the 
outset. 

**  Some  authors  write,  for  &me,  some 
for  money,  some  to  propagate  some 
particular  doctrines  ana  opimons,  some 
nom  spite,  some  at  the  mstigarion  of 
their  friends ;  and  not  a  few  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  devil.  I  have  no  one 
of  these  excuses  to  plead  in  apology 
for  introducing  myseff  on  the  public  ; 
for  my  motive,  which  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  novdty  to  recommend  it,  is 
sheer  laziness:  To  explain  this  it  is 
necessary  to  state,  that  for  some  years 
past  I  have  been  receiving  letters  from 
intending  emigrants,  containing  innu- 
merable queries  respecting  Upper  Ca- 
nada ;  also  from  the  friends  of  such 
children  of  the  forest  tn  posse^ /who 
seasoned  the  unpalatable  task  of  writing 
on  other  people's  business  with  the 
assurance  so  consolatory  to  my  vanity, 
that  I  was,  of  all  men  in  the  province, 
the  one  they  considered  best  qualified 
to  give  such  information,  &c  These 
letters,  always  couched  in  the  most 
polite  terms,  commendng  with  the 
writer's  *  most  sincere  sorrow  for  taking 
up  so  much  of  my  valuable  time,*  and 
encting  with  the  **  most  perfect  re- 
liance on  my  knowledge  and  candour,* 
required  to  be  answered ;  and  so  long 
as  they  came  *  like  angel  visits  few  and 
fiir  between,'  it  was  no  great  grievance 
to  do  so.  But  after  having  written 
some  reams  in  answer  to  them,  and 
when  every  other  packet  brought  one 
—and  no  later  than  last  week  1  had 
two  to  answer — ^things  began  to  look 
serious,  and  so  did  I,  for  1  found  that, 
if  they  went  on  at  this  rate,  I  should 
have  no  *  Valuable  time'  to  devote  to  m^ 
own  proper  affairs.  And  therefore  it 
being  now  mid-winter,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  my  being  able  to  follow 


my  out-of^oor  avocations  for  some 
weeks,  I  set  myself  down  in  some- 
thing^ like  a  pet,  to  throw  to^^ether  and 
put  m  form  the  more  promment  parts 
of  the  information  I  had  been  coUect- 
ing,  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  enabled 
in  future  to  answer  my  voluminous 
correspondents  after  the  manner  of  the 
late  Mr.  Abemetlnr,  by  referring  them 
to  certain  pages  ot  Jsfy  Boole* 

But  our  Author  imagines,  that  some 
body  doubts  his  efficiency  to  write  on 
such  a  subgect  Hear  his  own  words : — 
"  As  for  my  qualifications  to  give  in- 
formation relative  to  this  province,  I 
can  only  state,  that  it  is  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  I  first  came  to  the 
country,  having  served  here  during  the 
war  in  the  years  1813-14,  and  15;  and 
that  rince  the  year  1826,  my  principal 
employment  has  been  to  traverse  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  visit 
nearly  every  township  in  it,  for  the  ex« 
press  purpose  of  obtaining  statistical 
information.  If  therefore  the  reader 
will  only  be  pleased  to  allow,  that  nw 
judgment,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary average  of  mankind,  it  must  be 
pretty  evident  that  I  have  sufficient 
knowledge  for  the  undertaking  ;  and  I, 
on  my  part,  can  assure  him  or  her  (for  I 
am  in  hopes  I  shall  have  both  sexes  for 
my  readers)  that  I  wiU,  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  oath,  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  me  God.'** 

We  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
we  have  before  us  in  this  littie  volume, 
as  much  truth  as  is  generally  given  on 
such  occasions,  and  certainly  even  al- 
lowing for  the  &vour  shown  that  noble 
country  by  our  author,  it  must  be  a 
world  of  superior  capabilities  to  our 
dd  worn-out  hemisphere.  Now  there 
is  a  species  of  cant  much  used  at  te»- 
tables  by  those  who  see  on  everv  lump 
of  sugar  gouts  of  negro  blood,  and  which 
has  in  itself  nearly  as  much  sense  and 
shew  of  knowledge  as  is  displayed  on 
the  like  occasions.  We  mean  the  whim 
about  depopulating  the  country ;  send- 
ing out  Protestants  to  a  country  where 
there  is  no  provision  for  their  souls,  and 
such  unmeaning,  parrot-like  talk.  We 
agree  with  our  revered  firiend  Martin 
Doyle,  and  request  that  you  will  hear 
him. 

''I  do  not  want  to  strip  the  country 
of  its  population — the  landlords  of 
their  tenantry — or  the  snug  &rmer  of 
his  comfortable  subsistence,  by 
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any  wild  or  doubtful  ipeculation.  I  am 
for  letting  *  well  enough  alone/  or  if  it 
is  to  be  bettered,  let  it  be  at  home;  but 
I  am  Tery  desirous  to  rescue  from  over- 
whelming distress,  those  who  struggle 
without  succeeding,  paupers  in  every 
thing  but  in  health  and  strength,  in 
able  bodies  and  willing  minds.  A  field 
is  now  open  to  sueh  adventurers,  and  I 
would  from  my  heart,  exhort  them  to 
try  it."  Now  if  we  were  going  to  write 
a  book  on  emigration  we  would  take 
that  extract  for  a  motto,  and  havinfl^  di- 
vided it  into  heads,  would  give  a  chap- 
ter or  so  on  each.  We  do  not  wish  to 
diminish  the  population  by  emigration, 
but  we  wish  to  send  those  men,  who  by 
their  steady  adherence  to  their  princi- 
ples have  brought  on  them  the  anger  of 
the  midnight  legislator,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  bullet  or  the  steel.  We 
are  unwilling  to  rob  the  landlord  of  his 
tenant,  but  we  wish  to  give  security  to 
the  Protestant  former,  who  in  his  pre- 
sent state  is  liable  to  be  made  a  bank- 
rupt, having  his  bams  and  his  com 
stacks  made  a  midnight  signal  and  a 
token  to  the  country  that  the  laws  and 
vengeance  and  justice  sleep.  We 
womd  not  deprive  the  snug  tanner  of 
his  comfortable  subsistence ;  but  we  are 
willing  to  make  ready  a  habitation 
every  whit  as  snug  for  him,  who  in  dis- 
pvt,  despair,  and  perhaps  bodily  fear, 
18  anxious  to  try  tnat  land  which  has 
ever  been  a  shelter  to  the  needy.  To 
these  add  **  those  paupers  in  every 
thing  but  health  and  strength,"  and  we 
have  the  sum  total  of  those  whom  tve 
wish  to  see  settled  in  America. 
'  Our  readers,  of  course,  recollect  that 
this  Backwoodsman  made  a  hit  or  two 
at  Peter  M*Cullogh  and  his  compeers, 
and  he  modestly  declares  **  that  though 
avowedly  ignorant,  I  am  not  without 
my  own  theory  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
tress and  emigration.*  Why  not  ?  A 
man  of  such  acumen  as  this  Doctor,  is 
as  likely  to  strike  upon  the  troth  as  any, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  an 
extract  or  two  on  this  head. 

**  From  many  causes,  of  which  ma^ 
diinery  is  the  most  prominent,  Great 
Britain  can  manufacture  as  much  in 
ten  months  as  all  her  customers  can 
consume  in  twelve.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  manufacturers  must  be  one- 
sixth  of  their  time  out  of  employment 
Now  if  thfs  sixth  were  apportioned  in 
the  shape  of  one  day  in  each  week,  the 
poor  people  might  scramUe  through^ 


by  pinching  a  little  f^m  the  meantf 
they  gained  on  the  other  five  working 
days.  But  when  it  comes  to  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time,  then  commences 
distress  and  poor  rates.  Patriotism 
and  potato  mobs  in  our  manufacturing^ 
towns ;  and  in  pariiament — what  Dame 
Quickly  would  call  '  an  old  aburing  of 
God's  patience  and  the  King's  Ei^ish,' 
in  a  debate  on  *  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try.' The  cause  of  which  state  lies  all 
the  while  too  close  under  the  noses  of 
the  disputants  to  be  visible  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  it  with  telescope^  in  the 
moon.  The  disease,  is  a superflmty  of 
manufactures,  and  a  paud^  of  con** 
Burners :  the  remedy,  to  send  the  over- 
plus of  the  manu&cturing  population  to 
the  colonies,  where  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  they  bear  the  character  of  ma- 
nufacturers and  assume  that  of  con- 
sumers." 

The  theory  is  not  bad,  and  although 
we  cannot  exactly  say,  **  rem  acu  teti- 
gisti,"  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  author  has  made  a  **  pretty  consider^ 
able  tarnation  fin^  lunge  at  the  mark, 
and  he  is  so  far  right  that  he  has  hit  the 
cause  of  the  ntanufacturmg  distress,  but 
for  the  universal  distress,  the  **  distress 
of  nations,"  we  must  look  for  a  higher 
reason,  perhaps  some  infliction  for  the 
national  apostacy  :  we  shall  have  cause 
more  fully  to  treat  of  this  subject  here- 
after, and  we  must  not  now  forestall 
our  ideas — 

*•  Who  should  come  to  Canada,"  is 
the  heading  of  his  first  chapter  and  his 
motto  :— 

Come  a*  the  gether, 

Your  a*  the  welcome  enrlr. 

8lB  WAtTBB. 

And  this  is  a  chapter  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  who  have  any  idea 
of  fitting;  but  there  is  one  part  which 
might  discourage  those  vrho  intended 
to  invest  capitd  in  machinery,  we  will 
quote  the  wnole  passage. 

^  Unless  a  man  .of  large  capital,,  by 
which  term  I  mean  about  j^dOOO,  has  a 
large  &mily,  he  had  better  lend  the 
surplus  on  mortgage  at  six  per  cent, 
than  invest  it  in  business,  except  he 
means  to  become  a  wholesale  store 
keeper  in  one  of  the  towns.  If  he  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  mill,  a  distillery,  a 
tannery,  a  fulling  and  saw  mill,  and  a 
store,  as  is  often  found  to  be  profitable 
from  the  one  trade  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  other,  and  if  he  has  not 
sons  capsule  of  looking  after  the  differ- 
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ent  branohes,  he  iniist  entrust  the  care 
of  them  to  derki  and  serrants.  But 
these  are  not  to  be  had  ready  made ; 
he  must,  therefore,  take  a  set  of  unHck- 
ed  cobs  and  teaoh  them  their  business ; 
and  iHien  that  is  fidrl j  done,  it  is  ten 
to  one,  but  having  become  acquainted 
with  liis  business  and  his  customers, 
they  ind  means  to  set  up  an  opposition, 
ancf  effectually  take  the  wind  out  of 
their  former  patrons  sails ;  when,  how- 
ever, a  man  nas  a  large  fiunily  of  sons, 
he  can  wield  a  large  capital  in  business 
and  to  very  good  purpose."  We  have 
frequently  heard  this  passage  brought 
up  in  answer  to  those  who  declared 
their  belief  that  such  businesses  were 
profitable  in  America ;  and  the  oHec- 
tors  uniformly  took  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  to  be,  that  each  and  tmgular 
of  these  nulls,  distilleries,  &c.  were  in 
themselves  unprofitable,  when  it  is  ob- 
vious to  any,  not  blinded  by  prejudice, 
that  the  ]Backwoodsman  meant  all 
these  trades  taken  confohith  might  be 
rendered  a  losing  afl^ur  by  the  managers 
plajring  booty.  This  is  plain  from  the 
context,  **  from  the  one  trade  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  others,  which 
could  not  be,  if  our  author  did  not  mean 
that  the  one  man  of  capital  had  set  up 
all  these  branches  of  a  great  concern. 

Our  author  deals  in  theories,  but 
they  are  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see 
put  in  operation,  not  only  as  national, 
out  even  parochial  undertakings.  The 
Backwooosman  is  a  person  who 
has  considered  the  awful  state  of  his 
original  country,  and  with  the  eye  of 
one,  conscious  of  the  powers  of  our 
colonies  to  relieve  that  miserable  state, 
has  pointed  out  a  road,  by  which  the 
load  on  our  prosperity  may  be  remov- 
ed. The  evil  or  pauperism  is  not  of 
a  stationary  character — it  progresses, 
not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  misery  and 
demoralization.  For  the  children  of  the 
present  paupers,  in  a  few  years  become 
the  parents  of  a  fiock  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  the  generation  just  past 
away  :  were  the  number  of  paupers  to 
remain  as  at  present,  the  evil  might  be 
tolerated,  as  it  now  is,  badly  to  be  sure, 
and  not  without  grumbling ;  but  still 
possible  to  be  borne  :  but  as  the  poor 
will  be  so  stiff-necked  as  to  fulfil  the 
great  end  of  creation,  and  so  self-willed 
and  wrong-headed,  as  to  cast  behind 
their  backs  the  precepts  of  Malthus 
and  his  crew  ;  pauperism  must  in  a  few 
^years  arrive  at  such  a  pitch,  that  the 


poor  rates  will  be  no  longer,  borne  id 
the  sister  Island  ;  and  as  for  this  coun- 
try, it  will  be  but  an  extended  mendicity 
asylum.  This  evU  is  not  so  imaginary 
as  is  supposed  by  some — in  some  par- 
ishes in  England  the  rates  bear  seen  ft 
disproportion  to  the  &ir  produce  of  the 
land,  and  are  such  an  incubus  on  the 
industry  of  the  better  class  of  inhabi-* 
tants,  that  discontent  and  munnuring, 
and  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  are 
eaining  ground  vrith  fearful  rapidity. 
What  these  symptoms  in  an  English 
mob  prognosticate,  even  a  Whig  might 
be  able  to  tell,  at  least,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  adage  **experientiadocet,* 
we  know  of  none  better  able  to  give 
information.  The  theory  offered  to  the 
public  by  the  Backwoodsman  is  as 
follows : — 

**  There  is  one  spedes  of  emigration^ 
which  it  is  astomshins^  should  never 
have  struck  the  authorities  at  home,  and 
which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  all 
parties— I  mean,  infimt  einigration. 

**  The  idea  was  suggested  to  me 
neariy  six  years  tiffo  by  my  late  worthy 
and  excellent  fnend,  M^jor  William 
Robinson,  of  the  King's  regiment,  a 
gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with 
uie  province,  where  his  name  is  endear^ 
ed  to  the  inhabitants  by  his  determined 
bravery,  added  to  a  gaiety  and  good 
humour,  which  rendered  him  at  once 
the  fiivourite  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  the  most  efficient  partisan  leader, 
with  the  exception  of,  perhaps.  General 
Brock,  that  Canada  possessed  during 
the  arduous  struggle  with  the  United 
States." 

"  From  the  time  I  returned  to  the 
country,  I  have  consulted  many  hun-' 
dreds  on  the  feasibility  of  ^e  scheme, 
and,  in  eveir  instance,  have  been  as« 
sured,  that  it  was  not  only  practicable, 
but  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  all 
concerned :  the  plan  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**  Let  a  number  of  parish  children, 
as  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  be 
sent  out  to  Canada,  under  a  qualified 
superintendantr 

•*  Let  there  be  established  in  every 
county,  or  in  every  two  or  three  town- 
ships, ifnecesnry,  a  commisaioner,  or 
board  of  commissioners,  to  receive  ap-^ 
plitnitions  from  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
tradesmen,  wanting  apprentices  or  ser- 
vants, taking  from  them  a  bond  with 
securities,  that  they  will  teach  them 
their  trade,  crafl,  or  mystery,  keep 
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Ibem,  edneate  dieafi,  a&d»  when  their 
apprendcethip  is  up»  give  a  small  sum, 
(say  28/1)  to  set  up  in  business,  those 
who  have  been  inidented  apprentices. 
With  yonnffer  children,  whose  work 
will  not  at  &st  be  eqaal  to  their  main- 
tenance, it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
bind  the  person  taking  them  to  educate 
them ;  ior,  by  a  law  of  the  province, 
parents  or  persons  standing  m  ibco/Mk 
rentis,  are  entitled  to  the  work  of  their 
children  and  wards,  till  they  attain  the 
age  of  nu^ri^." 

When  we  first  read  this  passage,  H 
struck  us,  that,  as  the  children  were 
removed  necessarily  from  under  the 
snrveillance  of  the  board  of  commis- 
doners,  it  might  be  exposing  the  tender 
infants  to  a  great  risk  of  ill  usage  t  bat 
a  little  reflection  led  us  to  recollect  a 
previous  passs^  when  our  author 
tells  us,  **  that  the  labour  of  a  child  <^ 
•even  years  of  age,is  considered  worth  his 
maintenance,*  and  our  doubts  vanished 
at  once  on  our  readbg  the  concluding 
remarks,  with  which  ue  doctor  closes 
the  consideration  of  this  admirable 
theory. 

**  The  olijection  that  would  strike  an 
Englishman  most  forcibly  to  such  an 
arrangement,  would  be  the  possibili^ 
of  the  children  being  ill  treated  ;  but 
this  is  hardlv  a  supposable  case  in  this 
country. — Their  labour  b  too  valuable 
for  their  master  lightly  to  risk  the  loss 
of  it  b^  ill-usage,  where  the  boy  could 
so  easily  abscond  ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  fiuilt  of  &thers  and  mothers  bears 
more  to  the  side  of  a  total  disregard  of 
King  Solomon's  advice,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  rod,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  in&ntile  morality,  than 
an  over  zecdous  conformity  with  the 
oicta  of  the  inspired  writer;  besides 
public  opinion  would  always  side  with 
the  child,  and  as  if  this  plan  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  children  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  considered  as  wards 
of  the  King,  and  the  legislature  could 
easily  provide  someslmpreand  summary 
itneans,  whereby  any  ii\justice  or  infrac- 
tion of  agreement  might  be  puniriied 
pffOBq>Uy  and  efficacioully." 

So  far  to  clear  away  any  doubts  oon- 
eeming  the  wel&re  of  the  child ;  now 
let  us  hear  the  benefits  accruing  from 
tliis  propo^  measure — 

**  The  advantages  of  this  system  must 
be  apparent  to  aS.  Parishes  would  get 
rid  of  young  paupers,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time,  grow  up,  and  perhaps, 


become  a  heavier  burdefa  on  the  parish 
by  the  addition  of  a  fiunily,  and  would 
get  rid  of  them  too  at  an  eiq>eiise  not 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  what  an  adult 
could  be  removed  for,  seeinflT  that  £4^ 
would  the  maximum  for  which  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  Canada,  and  here 
we  would  get  settlers  at  an  age  when 
they  could  easily  be  habituated  to  the 
work,  the  climate,  and  the  ways  of  the 
country."  We  wish  that  this  theory, 
so  admirably  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
our  poor,  was  put  in  a  train  for  execu- 
tion, as  there  is  no  Reform  bill  to  talk 
about  this  session,  we  may  look  for 
something  of  nadonal  importance,  for 
the  relief  of  the  general  distress. — Re* 
peal  will  be  scotSed  by  the  coigunctioii 
of  conservatives  with  whigs,  and  Ballot 
will  we  opine,  be  kicked  out  along 
with  any  ministry  base  enough  to  pro- 
pose it ;  we  may  therefore  hope,  that 
the  state  of  the  country  and  of  ner  com- 
merce, will  be  laid  before  the  Uoa8e» 
and  we  wish  that  this  Kttle  volume  waa 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  that 
house  ;  for  it  has  little  or  no  prc^judice 
in  its  pages,  and  the  plans  su^igested 
throughout  are,  we  verilv  believe,  the 
result  of  experience  and  observation. 
To  those  about  to  emigrate,  we  recom- 
mend this  volume,  as  well  as  that  under 
the  name  of  **  Hints,"  written  by  an  Irish 
gentleman.  Those  who  are  Candidate 
emigrants  will  find  in  these  volumes,  all 
the  details  of  necessary  exports,  and 
afier  the  plain  direction  there  given, 
we  shall  no  longer  laugh  at  the  export 
of  warmins^  pans  to  Brazil,  if  we  find 
emimnts  bnnging  loads  of  timber  work 
to  America.  We  shall  before  we  close 
this  review,  have  occasion  to  revert  to 
one  other  chi^iter  of  the  Backwoods- 
man, we  must  now  speak  a  little  of  our 
Irish  books,  or  better  still,  let  Martin 
Doyle  speak  for  himself,  on  a  topic  <m 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  emigrants 
should  be  well  informed — ^we  mean  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Canadas, 
(Mr  the  British  North  American  Cokmtet, 
and  the  United  States,  Martin  speaks 
just  as  we  should  expect  from  a  gentle- 
man and  an  Irishman. 

"  In  comparing  together  the  relative 
advantages  and  dindvantages  which 
attend  a  settlement  in  North  America, 
I  am  disposed,  afler  a  very  grave  coo- 
sideradon,to  yield  a  decided  preference 
to  UPPER  Canada,  and  I  shall  give 
you  my  reasons,-Hfir8t  as  to  the  Umted 
States. 
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"  So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  ^nce 
these  were  colonised  from  tbe  British 
Isles,  that  we  hare,  in  a  great  degree, 
lost  the  feehiiff  that  they  are  of  a  com- 
mon stock  with  ourselves  ;  but  in  the 
Canadas  we  meet  thousands  of  our  own 
Gountiymen  located  there,  (comnara^ 
tively  within  a  few  yean^  with  all  the 
feelings,  habits,  tastes,  sc  of  British 
subjects,  living  under  the  protection  of 
British  laws,  and  having  all  the  privi- 
leges of  commeree  wUch  are  possessed 
by  us.  In  short,  there  is  a  strong  and 
intLmate  bond  of  union  between  the  pa^ 
rent  country  and  the  Cblonies  ;  but  if 
ever  again  we  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  driven  into  war  with  the  States, 
the  new  settlers  there,  from  the  British 
dominions,  would  be  placed  in  a  most 
painful  situation—obliged  either  to  take 
arms  against  their  rela^ves  from  these 
countries,  or  remaining  neuter,  (an  un- 
likely thing  in  time  of  war,)  to  risk  the 
ruin  of  their  properties  by  the  Americans, 
whom  they  would  not  asmst,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  British,  who  would  con- 
found them  with  the  Americans,  on  the 
other.  And  he  who  is  not  a  sworn  sub- 
ject of  the  States,  cannot  inherit  pro- 
perty, and  would  be  looked  upon,  if  he 
did  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  with 
a  very  jealous  eye,  he  would  be  consi- 
dered **  neither  good  fish  or  good  flesh ! 
Besides,  1  really  believe,  that  the  Ca^ 
nadas  are  more  healthy,  than  any  of 
the  States.  Even  that  of  Ohio,  on  the 
north  western  boundary,  is  not  so  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  as  the  parts  of  Ca- 
nada acyoining.  in  many  parts  of  the 
States  of  America,  slavery  still  con- 
tinues ;  what  native  of  these  free  islands 
would  endure  the  sight  of  it  l^  Martin 
then  goes  on  to  give  his  opinion,  why 
Upper  Canada,  is  better  than  any  other 
oftne  British  North  American  Colo- 
nies ;  It  is  superior  he  says  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  becausQ 
these  latter  settlements  being  so  near 
the  Atlantic,  are  frequently  enveloped 
in  fogs,  and  are  raw  damp  countries  in 
consequence,  during  a  g^reat  part  of  the 
year  ;  and  Upper  Canada  is  superior 
to  the  Lower  province  of  the  name  ; 
because  that  in  the  latter,  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  ex- 
cessive, and  fogs  prevail,  especially 
near  the  sea  ;  the  soil,  he  says,  is  infe- 
rior, and  that  soil  also  dearer  than  a 
b^ter  quality  in  the  upper  province, 
and  we  cpnte  agree  with  mm  ttiat  these 
ace  no  tnflii^  considerations  to  those 


whom  want  of  property  at  hdine  induces 
to  seek  it  abroad. 

The  lower  province  \fi  about  2^  de- 
grees north  of  the  upper,  and  invanably 
cdder  in  winter,  and  the  winter  is  also 
longer,  varying  from  three  to  four  weeks 
ad£tional  to  the  season  in  the  upper 
province,  as  our  Backwoodsman  says^ 
The  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
unaccountable  to  OB.  There  is  no  part 
of  Upper  Canada  that  is  not  to  the 
south  of  Penzance,  yet  there  is  no  part 
of  England  where  the  cold  is  so  intense 
as  in  Canada,  and  stranger  still,  the 
cold  in  Britain  is  never  equal  t(^  the  in- 
tense fr^st  j^f  Virginia,  which  were  it 
on  the  European  side  of  the  hemisphere, 
would  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  it  may  be  that  the  emor- 
mous  surface  of  /evnm,  over  which  the 
winds  blow,  may  cause  such  a  rimid 
evaporation,  as  to  account  for  tnia 
phenomenon,  and  this  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  to  be  the  case,  because  in 
even  partial  clearings,  and  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living,  the  climate, 
of  Lower  and  even  Upper  Canada,  has 
become  much  milder  ;  yet  the  severi^ 
of  the  winter  cannot  be  either  so  dread- 
fully harsh,  as  is  generally  thought,  or 
nearly  so  destructive  of  life  as  our  own 
comparatively  mild  climate ;  it  is  net  so 
severe,  for  every  one  looks  upon  it  aa 
the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year ;  and  in 
a  summary  of  the  climate  the  doctor 
whom  we  have  quoted  so  often,  calls  it 
"in  summer,  the  climate  of  Italy,  in 
winter,  that  of  Holland ;"  both  of  which 
countries  are  frequented  by  British, 
without  many  complaints  of  the  heat  or 
cold.  Nor  n  the  winter  of  the  Canadas 
so  destructive  of  life  as  ourown,becattse 
of  the  superior  diyness.  The  salt  par- 
ticles which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sea-bound  countries  are  not  found  there ; 
roofs  of  tinned  iron  of  fifty  years  stand- 
ing are  as  bright  as  the  day  they  came 
out  of  the  ^op,  and  you  may  leave  a 
charge  of  gun-powder  in  your  gun  for 
a  month,  and  yet  it  will  go  off  without 
hanging  fire  ;  damp,  more  than  cold,  is 
known  to  be  the  cause  of  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  such  diseases  are  al- 
most unknown  in  the  Canadas,  while 
they  are  to  this  day  tiie  scourge  of 
Britain,  and  of  the  sea  coast  of  Ame- 
rica ;  although  the  thermometer  does 
range  below  any  thing  in  Britain,  yet 
the  cold  is  littie  felt,  from  the  extreme 
calmness  of  the  air ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
in  Canada,  with  the  thermometer  at 
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Zero,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  aix^ 
that  the  blue  smoke  rises  m  an  unbroken 
pillar  from  the  cottage,  and  shooting  up 
straight  like  the  steeple  of  a  church, 
gradually  melts  away  in  the  beau- 
tiiiil  clear  blue  of  the  morning  sky.  Yet 
in  this  weather  you  chop  your  supply  of 
fuel  without  your  coat,  and  cloaks  are 
hung  on  pegs.  When  at  home,  with 
an  easterly  head  wind,  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  50"*  YOU  sit,  toes  on  fender,  or 
if  forced  abroad,  are  enveloped  in 
mufflers  and  boas.  Even  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Montreal,  where  from  three  to 
five  thousand  persons  congregate  onSun- 
<iay,  you  seldom  hear  a  cough  ;  while 
at  home,  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
<*  couffhing  drowns  the  parson's  saw.** 

What  a  picture  o(  Kind  and  Eng* 
lish  hospitality  does  Martin  draw, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  sympathy  which 
the  old  settlers  fed  for  tne  trials  of  the 
new-comers.  Hospitality  was  once  the 
great  virtue  of  an  Englishman,  but  the 
necessity  of  exercising  such  magnificent 
bounty  nas  passed  away,  with  the  nearly 
impassable  roads,  the  pack  saddles,  and 
neatly  stuffed  pad,  read^  for  my  lady 
on  the  occasion  of  a  journey.  The 
real  old  English  hospitality  (we  love  the 
word)  was  the  result  of  **  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by,"  and  as  the  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  require  such  kind  ser- 
vices firom  others  was  dinunished,  so  the 
readiness  to  yield  them  in  turn,  de- 
creased, and  tnus  firom  want  of  practice, 
the  custom  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
But  in  Canada  it  now  is,  as  it  was  df 
old  in  England:  and  every  one  feels 
that  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  indeed 
sacred,  and  thus  it  is  in  every  newly- 
settled  country,  professing  civilization. 
Of  course  when  Canada  has  become 
such  as  England  now  is,  hospitality  will 
shift  her  quarters  even  to  the  *'far 
west.*  At  present,  however,  it  b  really 
delightful  to  see  the  old  British  feelings 
thus  preserved  in  our  colonies.  "  The 
old  settlers  are  extremely  hospitable 
and  obliging.  The  wandering  stran^r 
is  sure  of  welcome  and  accommodation 
for  the  night  Either  among  the  higher 
or  lower  classes  of  settlers,  he  is  cer- 
tain of  admission  mto  the  large  &rm 
house,  or  of  a  nook  in  the  already 
crowded  &mily  room  in  the  little  log^ 
house.  Every  person  already  settlea 
seems  to  remeiriber  that  he  had  his  own 
day  of  difficulty  to  encounter,  and  feels 
a  sympathy  for  the  necessities  of  the 
new-comer.    In  short,  the  exercise  of 


hospitality  is  oon^dered  a  sacred  doty; 
which  no  one  neglects.  The  circum-* 
stances  and  necessities  of  the  country 
require  it,  and  even  the  houseless 
wanderer  can  communicate,  in  ex- 
change for  the  food  and  lodginff  he  ob- 
tains, a  valuable  return  in  news  nom  the 
mother  country,  if  he  be  lately  from  it, 
or  from  the  remoter  districts,  with  which 
there  can  be  but  little  direct  and  pert 
sonal  intercourse.  And  who,  except 
one  who  has  been  long  a  stranger  to 
home  and  his  friends,  can  adequately 
conceive  the  joy  experienced  on  seeing, 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  &ce  of  a  country* 
man — ^perhaps  of  a  townsman--^  fel* 
low-citizen,  one  fitmiliar  with  persons 
and  places  dear  to  the  recollection  of 
the  emigrant ;  suppose  him  to  bring 
with  him  a  letter  from  some  family  con« 
nexion-'^-every  eye  strained  with  eager- 
ness, all  work  suspended,  every  heart 
bea^ng  with  anxiety — it  is  presented, 
the  superscription  examined,  the  seal 
broken  ;  but  alas,  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  either  m>m  the  crabbed 
hand,  or  from  a  gentle  suffusion  of  the 
tearful  eye,  or  nrom  not  being  m  the 
habit  of  reading  writing,  or  perhaps  fixMn 
never  having  been  taught  (shame  to  de- 
ficient education)  to  read  at  all,  is 
obliged  to  call  in  a  neighbour's  aid  to 
decvpher  the  welcome  unes — ^they  are 
read  over  so  frequently  that  the  ear  de- 
vours what  the  eye  refused,  and  the 
delighted  memory  records,  and!  retains 
the  minutest  passage  for  ever!  The 
bearer  of  this  jo^^  epistle  is  as  joy- 
fully received,  and  treated  with  eyerj 
kindness,  and  questioned  as  to  every 
point  to  which  it  refers,  and  many  others* 
on  which  expatiating  from  local  know- 
ledge, he  is  cherished  for  his  informa- 
tion, set  forward  in  his  object  of  settie- 
ment,  and  saved  much  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  a  total  stranger  must 
probably  undergo." 

Some  landlords  have  taken  ujp  the 
plan  of  sending  out  such  of  their  te- 
nants as  are  desirous  of  a  change.  This 
§lan  is  certainly,  if  well  executed,  pro- 
uctive  of  much  good ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  gentry,  and  the  dastanUy  tricks 
of  the  agents,  to  idiom  they  confided 
the  task  <^  shipping  these  poor  families, 
there  has  more  misery  arisen  than 
good  been  produced.  To  these  gentie- 
men  we  can  only  say,  that  for  the 
future,  after  such  information  has  been 
afforded  them,  the  misery  of  thesa 
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emigrants  will  fie  at  their  doors. 
Agents  are  appointed  in  Ireland  for 
the  forwarding  emigrants  to  the  Ca- 
nadas,*  and  ue  preparatory  steps  for 
the  comfort  of  the  emigrants  are  de- 
tuled  both  by  Doyle  and  the  Back- 
woodsman ; — ^we  would  recommend  all 
who  entertain  an  idea  of  emigrating, 
carefully  to  read  this  little  volume  of 
Hints,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  they 
were  more  known  and  acted  upon,  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  unhappy  &te  of 
emigrants  landing  in  America  without 
information  as  to  the  mode  of  arriving 
at  their  destination,  or  money  to  set 
about  their  business,  when  they  are 
&irly  located, 

Tne  population  of  the  Canadas  is 
made  up  of  a  strange  and  heterogeneous 
assembly  of  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  : 
there  are  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  a 
few  Germans,  and  Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans, from  the  States.  But  the  British 
vastly  preponderate  ;  these,  with  a  few 
French  (especially  about  Detroit  and 
Amherstberg)  form  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada.  The  lower  provice 
is  peopled  chiefly  by  the  descendants 
of  the  French  settiers,  with  a  tolerable 
sprinkling  of  British,  and  a  half-breed 
ifetween  the  Canadians  and  Indians. 
In  the  upper  provinces  the  emigrants 
from  Holland  are  the  most  thriving, 
and  have  capital  houses,  bams,  cattie, 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  are 
wondemilly  neat  and  clean  in  their 
habits  ;  the  English  are  the  next  in 
point  of  comfort  and  neatness ;  the 
Lowland  Scots  are  next  below ;  the 
Irish  and  Highlands  the  lowest,  and 
are  very  much  on  a  par  in  many  par- 
ticulars. The  ''jolly  Heilanders,"  like 
our  fine  Hibenuans,  never  are  a  steady 
industrious  set  at  home,  and  abroad 
they  do  not  improve  much  for  the 
better,  unless  settled  with  persons  who 
are  their  opposites  in  these  particulars. 
When  a  cross  in  the  breeds  is  prac- 
ticable, it  b  more  beneficial.  As  Mar- 
tin savs,  **Each  nation  has  some  ad- 
mirable qualities — each  also  has  faults ; 
if  their  dispositions  and  habits  are 
blended  together,  we  shall  have  an 
improved  cmracter."  It  is  said,  and 
proved  from  personal  experience,  that 
when  the  Irishman  is  taken  from  his 
country  and  planted  in  foreign  parts. 


he  forgets  the  contention  which  had 
been  his  bane  at  home.  It  seems 
strange,  why,  for  a  political  reason, 
if  not  for  mercy*s  sake,  the  govern- 
ment do  not  take  steps  to  locate  as  co- 
lonists, before  crime  committed,  those 
whom,  in  a  year  or  two,  they  must 
expel  as  felons — why  it  is  that  tney  do 
not  send  to  our  colonies  men,  with 
the  warm  kind  feelings  of  Irishmen, 
rather  than  bear  to  dismiss  them  to  a 
r^on  of  shame,  with  those  feelings 
corroded  and  destroyed  by  envy,  hatr^ 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness — 
why  not  send  him  with  a  pure  breast 
and  clean  hands  to  a  free  country, 
rather  than  wait  to  banish  him  to  a 
state  of  slavery,  with  his  breast  filled 
with  every  evil  passion  of  our  nature, 
and  his  hands  red  with  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen  ? 

One  great  and  peculiar  feature  in 
the  American  export  business,  is  the 
lumber,  or  timber,  trade ;  and  from  the 
returns  made  by  the  custom  officers, 
we  are  enabled  to  offer  a  few  docu- 
ments, satis&ctorily  proving  the  vast 
importance  of  this  branch  of  our  com- 
merce— not  only  in  the  value  of  the 
timber  imported  to  Britain,  but  also  in 
the  fountam  of  wealth  created  by  the 
ezx^  and  custom  dues  levied  on  the 
British  manufiujtured  goods  ein>orted 
to  the  colonies  in  exchange  for  the 
lumber.  In  the  year  1829,  there  were 
cleared  out  from  the  ports  of  Quebec 
and  St.  John's,  in  New  Brunswick,  to 
Britain  and  Ireland,  340,000  tons, 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  British  shipping,  exclusive  of 
the  coast  trade.  In  1828,  the  value 
of  goods  imported  to  the  port  of  Ha- 
lifax alone  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
dependancies  was  j£604,l92,  employ- 
ing 115,010  tons,  and  manned  by  6,599 
men  ;  the  total  value  of  British  goods, 
aijirst  cost  price,  requi|'ed  in  exchange 
for  the  North  American  timber,  is 
about  two  millions  annually.  Now,  it 
is  worthy  of  observation,  what  vast 
facilities  are  here  afforded  for  emigra- 
tion ; — ^by  act  of  parliament  three  pas- 
sengers are  allowed  to  every  five  tons 
of  a  ship's  burthen,  and  sometimes 
three  to  four  tons  ;  now,  if  we  take  the 
tonnage  of  the  shipping  at  350,000 
tons,  we  have  a  quantity  of  accommo- 
dation, more  than  requisite  for  emigra- 
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tioti,  mftt  as  ft  is  at  present  Thoed 
vessels  which  are  not  tortunate  enough 
to  get  a  caigo  of  emigrants,  are  obliged 
to  go  out  m  ballast ;  and  therefore  raUier 
than  risk  such  dead  loss  they  will 
cany  passengers  at  any  cost,  which 
will  even  cover  their  expenses.  From 
the  eastern  pom  of  Ireland,  the  pas- 
sage money  paid  out  to  Quebec  is 
irofn  £2  10s.  to  ^3  per  head;  from 
the  southern  and  northern  ports  about 
£2  10s.,  and  from  the  western  ports 
about  ^1  lOs.  6d.  to  £%  varyii^  in 
cost,  according  to  the  emulation  of  the 
merchants  ,*  here  is  a  vast  advantage 
gained  to  the  poor  emigrant,  to  whom 
n  is  a  maltter  of  the  first  importance  to 
have  a  few  pounds  on  landing  in  Ca« 
nadiL  Were  the  timber  tn^  with 
Norm  American  colonies  done  away 
with,  either  by  a  total  prohibition,  or 
by  repealing  the  pifesent  duties,  the 
effect  woidd  be  to  curtail  the  number 
of  bottoms  required  in  the  trade,  di- 
Viinish  the  opposition  now  previ^ii^ 
amongst  the  ship  owners,  and,  <n 
course,  ruse  the  cost  of  transport  in  a 
very  great  degree ;  it  would,  in  fact, 
affect  the.  present  advantageous  flow 
of  emigration,  so  much  as  to  render 
unavaibble  the  colonies,  which  pro- 
vidence has  marked  out  for  our  asnst- 
ance.  We  believe,  that  if  the  timber 
trade  of  the  Canadas  was  done  awav 
with,  our  emigrants  could  not  be  land- 
ed in  America  for  less  than  £15,  while 
it  costs  now  little  more  than  twice  as 
Qumy  shillings :  the  steerage  passage, 
wkhdut  food,  to  New  York,  in  the 
packet^hips,  is  no  less,  at  tiiis  pre^ 
sent  time,  than  j£10.  Now,  at  least, 
40,000  emigrants  were  landed  in  the 
year  18S2  in  New  York,  and  in  other 
portB  in  the  States,  and  about  twice 
as  many  went  to  the  British  colonies  ; 
had  all  these  colonists  been  located  in 
Canada  they  alone  would  (if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  Backwoodsman*^  cal- 
culations,) when  settled  on  their  farms, 
require  something  above  one  million 
of  pomids'  worth  of  British  goods  every 
year.  Some  calculate  the  population 
of  the"  Canadas,.  including  the  kist 
year's  settlers,  at  about  900,000  souls ; 
and  if  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
consumes  annually  nine  pounds*  worth 
of  British  goods,*  we  have  a  market 
for  about  eight  millions  annually  **a 


thing  by  nd  means  to  b^  slighted  by 
our  manufacturers  in  these  hard  times.* 

It  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
to  our  readers,  that  a  bill,  or  notice  of 
a  motion  was  brought  before  the  House 
for  repealing  the  protecting  duties  on 
colonial  timber,  sind  that  fortunately 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
forced  from  his  insane  purpose.  We 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure,  or 
our  readers  the  informaUon  to  be  de* 
rived  from  a  passage  of  the  Backwoods- 
man, very  much  to  tnis  purpose.  Having 
stated  his  objections  to  the  lumber  trade» 
on  the  score  of  its  produciag  immorality 
and  its  drawing  fermers  fVom  their 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  |m>ceeds  to 
show  the  positive  advantages  derived 
from  the  trade,  and  we  shsul  extract  a 
page  or  two  even  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion :  **  Should  our  present  rulers,  in 
the  spirit  of  ultra^liberality,  see  fit  to 
do  away  with  those  duties  which  pro- 
tect at  once  the  produce  of  our  c(4o- 
tties,  anfd  our  manuAu^uring,  com- 
mercial, and  shipping  interests,  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  consider,  what 
must  be  the  result  of  such  sweeping 
alterations  on  the  well-beii^  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  nation  at  laige. 

**  The  object  to  be  attained,  we  are 
toM,  is  to  procure  timber  from  the 
Baltic,  cheaper  than  the  people  of 
England  pay  at  present  for  inferior 
timber  from  the  colonies — ^and  the 
means  of  obtaining  this  end  is  to  equa- 
lise the  dudes. 

**  The  equalling  the  duties  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  uirow  out  of  employ- 
ment eight  hundred  sail  of  ships  and 
the  crews  that  navi^e  them  ;  a  very 
considerable  item  m  our  commercial 
navy,  and  a  sacrifice  not  rashly  to  be 
made  by  a  country,  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  her  naval  superiority 
— ^for  as  we  cannot  imagme  that  suda 
ultra  Hnskissonians,  would  tolerate  any 
law,  less  liberal  than  the  old  navipition 
laws,  which  permitted  every  nation  tQ 
bring  its  own  produce  to  British  ports 
in  its  own  bottoms ;  and  conndering 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  living  in  a  worid  of  timber, 
hemp,  iron,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin,  have 
the  advantage  of  us  in  regard  to  ship 
building  materials.  Seeing,  moreover, 
that  they  are  more  lightly  taxed,  and 
must  also  have  the  advantage  of  buijd- 
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mg  and  fiailtng  ^m ; — k  is  dear  that, 
in  such  case,  we  must  send  our  timber 
shi^  to  heat  the  baken'  ovens,  and 
their  crews  to  man  the  navies  of  rival 
■adoBS,  or  to  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  parish  poor.  Our  manufacturing 
and  commercia]  interests  would  not 
be  improved  by  such  a  change,  as  it 
has  been  shown  that  it  would  operate 
against  the  colonies,  which  are  one  of 
our  best  markets,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Baltic,  which  is  our  worst  But  the 
harm  it  would  do  with  their  interests 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  trifling, 
when  compereH  with  its  effects  on 
Nova  Scoti^  and  New  Brunswick, 
whose  resources,  and  consequently 
means  of  paying  for  goods,  it  would 
utteriy  annihilate.  But  still,  say  the 
Liberals,  we  will  get  our  deal  boards 
cheaper,  and  that  is  all  we  want  You 
wiU  get  them  cheaper,  but  not  quite 
so  much  cheaper  as  you  imagine  Thus, 
supposing  timber  can  be  shipped  at 
Quebec  at  50s.  per  ton,  that  the 
freight  of  one  is  608.  and  of  the  other 
20s. ;  and  that  you  put  20s.  duty  on 
the  one,  and  60s.  duty  on  the  other,  the 
whole  price  of  either  in  London  will 
be  ^6  10s. ;  but  if  you  eaualise  the 
duties  by  either  lowering  tnat  on  fo- 
reign, to  that  on  colonial,  or  raising 
that  on  the  colonial,  to  the  rate  of  the 
foreign,  you  give  the  foreigner  a  bounty 
of  408.  over  the  subject  Now,  suppose 
such  foreigner  is  contented  to  ada  only 
80s.  to  his  present  profit,  he  excludes 
the  subject  totally — he  gets  a  market 
for  a  million  of  tons  additional  annually 
— ^you  save  lOs.  or  7f  per  cent  on  your 
deals ;  and  the  SOs.  instead  of  going  to 
the  Exchequer,  or  to  support  your 
navy,  your  colonial,  commercial,  manu- 
fectunng,  or  shippng  interest,  goes 
into  the  pocket  or  ^  the  Russian  mer- 
chant and  landholders,  who  will  not 
buy  a  cotton  handkerchief  from  you 
the  more,  for  all  the  sacrifice  you  have 
«»ade.*'  Nor  does  this  evil  end  here  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  our  North  American 
colonies  being  deprived  of  the  means 
of  gaining  the  comforts  of  life,  or  of 
importing  British  goods,  must,  of  course, 
be  contented  widi  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  such  goods,  we  lose  the  market 
at  present  existing  there  for  such  manu- 
factures, the  revenue  is  decreased  by 
the  export  duty  hitherto  paid  on  such 
goods,  and  as  the  said  revenue  must  be 
kept  to  a  certain  level,  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain expenditare,  w^  must  pay  addi- 


tional taxes  on  some  other  oooiforts  oc 
necessaries  of  life.  We  have  however 
a  strong  guard  against  sudi  a  &tal 
measure  in  two  great  leaders  in  Eng- 
land— ^the  agricultural  and  shipping 
interests ;  for  so  long  as  the  lumberers, 
who  procure  the  timber,  and  the  sailors, 
who  export  it,  consume  so  mucl^  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  colonies, 
as  to  prevent  the  landed  interests  of 
Britain  from  feeling  jealous  of  impor- 
tation of  wheat  or  grain,  we  are  secure 
from  their  spposition  ;  and  so  lons^ 
as  that  trade  employs  eight  hundred 
ships  unfit  for  any  other  traffic,  we  en- 
sure the  support  of  the  ship  owner ; — 
these,  with  such  as  are  opposed,  from 
prindple,  to  the  separation  of  the  co- 
lonies from  the  mother-conntry,  form 
such  a  body,  as  must  be  hefu^  with 
attention,  and  regarded  with  respect  . 

The  third  volume  we  take  up  is  Mr. 
Evans*  Emigrant's  Guide  to  Uie  Ca- 
nadas,  compendious  in  its  matter,  and 
convenient  in  size.  Mr.  Evans  has 
taken  an  excellent  arrangement  in  his 
little  work,  and  by  the  clear  and  plain 
manner  in  which  he  has  wrought  up 
his  materials,  he  affords  alike  a  source 
of  entertaunment  to  the  historical  in- 
quirer, and  abundant  directions  to  the 
matter-of>fact  emigrant  He  commen- 
ces his  Guide  by  a  general  description 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  provinces, 
the  state  or  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
trade,  both  export  and  import  Mr. 
Evans  brings  the  latest  intelligence 
from  these  interesting  colonies ,  and 
his  statements  bear  such  strong  evi- 
dence of  truth,  tiiat  we  would  be  worse 
than  heathens  did  we  pr6fess  not  to 
place  the  most  implicit  reliance  on 
them  ;  and  we  are  hanpy  to  gather 
from  his  pages  that  tiie  Church  of 
England  is  progressing  rapidly  under 
the  care  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Doctor 
Stewart     Mr.  Evans  tells  us  that — 

••  This  Church  is  supported  by  paru 
liamentary  aid,  the  British  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
lands  of  the  province,  which  at  present 
yields  a  very  small  income,  but  will  in 
time  be  very  valuable  ;  the  inhabitants 
only  provide  churches  and  keep  them 
in  repair.  *  ♦  A  number  of  churches 
and  meeting  houses  have  been  erected 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  ; 
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and  to  the  well-dispoeed  it  is  acause  of 
much  thankfulness  that  temples  have 
been  erected  in  the  forests  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Most  High  :  where  they 
can  bow  the  knee  at  His  altar,  and  sup- 
plicate a  blessing  upon  their  exertions  m 
a  new  country,  &r  removed  from  the 
homes  of  their  fethers  ;  so  that  now, 
such  emigrants  as  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  religion  a  consideration  of  the 
first  importance,  need  not  be  disheart- 
ened, by  an  apprehension  that  they  are 
about  to  sacrifice  to  the  prospect  of  an 
improvement  in  their  temporal  condi- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  religious  advan- 
tages, with  which  the  iimabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  being  abundantly  supplied 
m  the  lands  of  their  nativity." 

We  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Evans 
for  such  a  passage.  We  confess  that 
we  were  hitherto  unable  to  answer  ob- 
jections brought  on  the  score  of  want 
of  religious  instruction,  but  we  now  feel 
these  doubta  have  passed  away,  and  we 
are  sure  that  this  extract  wul  have  a 
like  effect  on  all,  save  those  jaundiced 
by  prejudice.  There  is  a  healthy  tone 
of  moral  feeling  which  pervades  this 
and  such  passages,  that  plainly  shew  that 
the  author  felt  the  want  he  deplored, 
and  appreciated  the  benefit,  the  con- 
ferring of  which  he  thus  applauds. 
A  very  constant  complaint  has  been 
made  that  the  poor  emigrant,  when 
landed  in  Quebec  was  totdly  at  a  loss 
in  what  direction  to  turn  his  steps,  and 
every  writer  deplores  the  want  of  such 
local  information  as  might  save  the  emi- 
grant both  expense  and  trouble.  Yet, 
though  Guides  to  the  Canadas  are  by 
no  means  scarce,  we  do  not  recollect 
hitherto  having  met  with  any  prepared 
and  accurate  enumeration  of  toe  roads 
in  the  provinces  of  Canada  ;  it  was  a 
desideratum  in  such  books,  and  Mr. 
Evans  has  conferred  an  addition^  boon 
on  the  public  by  publishing  the  roads 
and  distances  from  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers,  and  William  Henry,  to 
various  parts  of  both  provinces  and 
other  parts.  So  that  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  route  to  any 
section  of  the  country,  to  which  the 
emigrant  may  feel  desirous  to  go,  and 
Mr.  Evans  vouches  for  the  correctness 
of  the  calculations  and  distances. 

The  second  section  of  this  little 
volume  is  composed  of  **  General  Di- 
rections on  arriving  in  Canada."  And 
here  again  we  have  an  explicit  answer 


to  some  doubts  and  hentations,  which 
ever  and  anon,  have  crossed  our  minds. 
We  must  confess  that  it  sometimes 
occurred  to  us,  that  if  the  reports  were 
true,  told  us  of  the  demand  for  labour. 
Sic,  in  Canada,  why  any  person,  once 
there,  was  mad  enough  to  return  to  Bri- 
tsdn,  and  we  had  some  sufl)icion  that  the 
demand  was  exaggerated,  and  the  be- 
nefits of  emigration  too  highly  coloured. 
But  Mr.  Evans  helps  us  to  a  paragraph 
which  explains  why  those  were  round 
who  wished  to  return  to  Britain :  for  the 
benefit  of  any  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  think  as  we  have  thought,  we 
extract  the  following : 

"*  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  enugrant, 
on  arriving  in  America,  to  feel  cus^)- 
pointed,  and  many  for  a  short  time, 
regret  having  left  their  native  country. 
Every  thing  appears  strange,  especially 
to  Uie  warm-hearted  Irishman ;  ne  can- 
not forget  the  hospitality  to  which  he 
has  been  .  accustomed — trangers  and 
interested  persons  are  frequentiy  to  be 
met  with — ^the  scenery,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  the  language  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  at 
home,  and  many  are  watching  for  op- 
portunities to  take  advantajS^e  of  his 
inexperience.  He  is  thererore  for  a 
time  disposed  to  form  an  opinion  un- 
&vourable  to  America,  without  consi- 
derii)g  that  he  has  but  just  landed  in  a 
strange  city  or  seaport  town,  and  that 
it  was  never  his  intention  to  setUe  in 
such  a  place.  It  is  also  probable 
that  he  may  have  conceived  too  high 
expectations  of  what  was  to  be  im- 
mediately possessed  in  the  country 
— a  thing  which  not  unfrequentiy 
happens,  nrom  the  numerous  exagge- 
rated and  extravagant  accounts  that 
have  been  transmitted  by  ignorant  and 
foolish  persons  of  very  little  experience 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  caution  the  emigrant  against  suffer- 
ing himself  to  despond,  as  many  persons 
have  been  led  astray  by  such  expecta- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  equally  fiaJlacious 
and  more  flattering  statements  of  others 
who  may  have  pointed  out  various  dis- 
tant settlements,  where  ease  and  com- 
fort are  to  be  had.  The  stranger  wan- 
ders from  place  to  place,  and  at  length 
when  his  means  are  exhausted,  he  is 
obliged  to  settle  in  a  situation  fer  infe- 
rior to  many  that  he  has  passed  by  ; 
finding  when  too  late,  jhe  might  have 
obtained  good  land  in  many  advanta- 
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geoiiB  ntodlkms,  without  ^pending  his 
money  and  time  as  he  has  done,  and 
which  he  could  hare  avoided  had  lie 
received  a  fidr  and  unbiassed  account 
of  the  country." 

No  wonder  that  the  weary,  misin- 
formed, wandering  settler  should  turn 
his  footsteps  homewards ;  but  neverthe- 
less these  instances  of  ill  fortune  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  fiur  specimens  of 
average  success.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  anything  mortal  can  be  totally 
without  fiedlure,  nor  is  it  candid  or  just 
to  throw  that  blame  on  the  system  of 
emigration,  which  attaches  properly  to 
the  folly  of  the  settlers,  or  tne  knavish 
agents  who  practice  on  them.  The 
whole  of  this  section  we  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  about  to 
leave  our  shores,  it  abounds  in  valuable 
advice  on  all  useftil  topics,  and  treats 
on  subjects  from  setting  an  emigrant 
a-going,  to  excellent  observations  on 
temperance  and  health.  Mr.  Evans  in 
his  third  section,  has  given  directions 
relating  to  various  parts  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, mvourable  for  settling  hi,  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  settlements  al- 
ready formed.  He  enlarges  consider- 
ably on  the  most  important  branch  of 
knowledge  ;  important,  at  least,  to  the 
person  about  to  emigrate.  We  mean 
the  statistics  of  each  townland.  To 
the  man  of  capital  about  to  vest  money 
in  machinery,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  power  on 
the  spot  where  he  intends  to  settle, 
which  may  be  rendered  available  for 
his  purpose,  this  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  water  power,  or  as  the  Yankees 
term  it,  "the  hydraulic  privilege  ;" 
where,  although  rivers  may  be  seen  in 
maps  to  flow  close  by  the  intended  set- 
tlement, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
any  mill  sites  are  to  be  found.  A  sin- 
gle reading  of  this  little  book  before  us 
would  decide  at  once  whether  the  spot 
inarked  out  forthe  ''location"  be  eligible 
or  not  The  useful  parts  of  this  vo- 
lume may  be  found  at  laige  in  the  ex- 
pensive work  of  Colonel  Bourchette, 
but  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
expense,  it  is  rendered  nearly  useless  to 
the  general  class  of  emigrants.  Here 
we  have  &  cheap  and  portable  little 
book,  comprising  in  itself  the  valuable 
hints  thrown  out  in  most  of  the  former 
writers,  not  that  we  mean  that  Mr. 
Evans  condescended  to  the  servile  task 
of  compUaiiont  but  that  his  ^ood  taste 
rejected  the  essays  and  treatises,  mixed 


with  good  and  sound  reading,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  fellow- 
authors,  and  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  book-making.    We 
are  also  occasionally  furnished  with  a 
remark  on  the  average  price  of  huidy 
in  the  townships  under  consideration, 
another  most  useful  observation  to  the 
emigrant     He  remarks  too,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers    of  Canada^ 
is  daily  improving,  and  from  the  fiidltty 
offered  by  the  combined  effects  of  ca- 
nals and  steam-boats,  of  sending  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  ^eat  nurkets, 
or  for  shipment  to  Britain,  we  almost 
uniformly  find  that  those  settlements  on 
the  banks   of  rivers  and    lakes,   are 
ahead  of  the  more  inland  districts,  in 
comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Mr.  Evans  teUs  us  that  the  Ottawa  or 
great  river,  a  tributary  to  the  St  Lau* 
rence,  is  rapidly  bemg  improved,  and  it 
is  expected,  tbiat  in  a  short  time,  the 
navigation  of  the  river  will  be  open  to 
steam-boats  from  Montreal  to  null ; 
what  a  rapid  change  from  the  difficuW 
ties  and  demgers  encountered  and  over- 
come by  Mr.  Wright  and  his  fiunily. 
This  enterprising  American  and  ms 
children  first  ascended  the  Ottawa  in 
1806.      He  then    obtained  a    grant 
of  twelve  thousand  acres,  and  since 
that  period  he  has,  in  reward  for  hit 
most  admirable  exertions,  received,  by 
letters  patent,  a  fiirther  grant  of  nine 
thousand  acres,  so  that  his  power  and 
wealth  in  that  country  is  immense.  He 
has  cut  roads  to  Montreal,  a  distance 
of  neari^  120  miles  (  and,  as  the  best 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
we  can  offer,  we  refer  to  the  population 
of  the  villstf^e  Wright,  which,  m  1828, 
consisted  of  1,066  persons.     By  a  re- 
port to  the  Leg^lative  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada,  we  find  that,  in  1824, 
the  value  of  this  settlei^s  stock,  fiurms, 
buildings,  and  mills,  was  j£68,000.     We 
could  not  refrain  firom  mentioning  this 
instance  of  success,  arising  from  the 
perseverance  of  an  humble  individual ; 
and  wc  hope  that  such  an  example  will 
not  be  lost  on  those  who,  by  misfortune, 
feel  any  sinking  of  their  hearts  within 
them.     We     would    refer   any    who 
wish  to  read  an  account  of  his  trieJs, 
and  final  success,  to  the  impends  of 
Mr.  Picken's  work  on  the  Canadas.    In 
the  fourth  section  before  us,  Mr.  Evans 
treats  of  the  comparative  view  of  both 
provinces,  with  some  further  remarks 
on  the  Upper.    In  a  former  section. 
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Mr.  £.  )iad  Tiewed  the  general  advan^ 
tages  which  might  warrant  many  ia 
preferring  the  upper  to  the  lower  pn^ 
vince  ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  former 
is  generally  a  level  country,  and  that 
the  rivers  have  much  good  and  level 
water  for  boat  navigation,  even  more 
than  the  lower  province.  Another 
peculiar  advantage  is  the  more  mode- 
ls climate,  a  consideration  which,  he 
says,  should  preponderate  when  put  in 
the  scale  against  other  superiorities — 
by  such  as  nave  r^^ard  to  whatever  ia 
<^culated  in  any  measure  to  preserve 
to  them  the  blessings  of  a  sound  consti- 
tution. He  also  observes,  very  justly, 
that,  although  in  the  lower  province 
t)iere  is  a  vast  extent  of  good  land,  yet 
in  the  upper  the  soil  is  more  generally 
good»  and  not  so  interrupted  by  veins 
of  an  inferior  character ;  and,  also,  that 
aB  the  latter  has  been  much  less  exten- 
sively settled,  so  land  is  there  cheaper  ; 
and  above  aU,  that  in  Upper  Canada 
the  wages  of  labourers  are  higher  than 
in  the  more  populous  and  older  settle- 
ments of  the  lower  province.  In  order 
that  the  lower  may  not  have  cause  to 
grumble  for  any  preference  shown  to 
the  upper  province,  Mr.  £.  proceeds 
to  give  the  advantages  which  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  former.  We  vrill  copy  his 
own  words  :— •*  Those  who  seek  the 
advantages  of  obtaining  a  speedy  con^ 
veyance  to  the  larger  markets,  fimrsuch 
commodities  as  they  shall  have  to  dis- 
pose o(  and  with  equal  dispatch  to  get 
m  return  whatever  being  indispensible 
to  the  agriculturist,  is  not  to  be  found 
among  tne  productions  of  his  own  fiirm, 
will  fold  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  not  &r  removed 
fi-om  Kingston,  a  very  desirable  one,  if 
thev  be  possessed  of  capital  enough  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  purchase,  where 
a  c(Mid)ination  of  so  many  advantages 
must  render  land  very  dear.  Hereto- 
fore, between  this  and  Montreal,  navi- 
gation has  been  much  impeded,  and 
rendered  dangerous,  by  the  numerous 
rapids  that  are  to  be  encountered  in  the 
St  Lawrence  ;  but  this  cause  of  com* 
plaint  will  not  long  exist,  as,  by  the 
great  canal  works  noticed  in  the  more 
general  view  of  the  province,  steam 
boats  will  have  a  free  and  easy  inter- 
course to  the  Ottawa  River,  which 
joins  the  St  Lawrence,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Montreal,  from  which  place,  to 
the  Atlantic  -the  navigation  ts  clear 
from  all  manner  of  interruption.   Settle- 


ments, formed  alonff  the  Bidean  Canl, 
will  be  found  to  comer  considerable  ad^ 
vantages  on  their  occu|Mer%  from  the 
connexion  that  it  must  establish,  wheA 
completed,  between  foreisrn  commeice 
and  the  agriculture  of  uiat  country. 
Axiother  circumstance  that  renders  tiU 
ntuation  a  desirable  one,  is  the  <^po- 
nte,  but  equally  beneficial,  effects 
which  Lake  Ontario  has  on  the  tem- 
perature of  both  seasons.  From  its 
very  great  depth  it  never  freezes  in 
winter,  on  which  account,  the  neigh- 
bourhood, during  that  time,  ei\joyB  the 
benefit  of  a  comparatively  dement  se^* 
son  ;  so,  in  summer,  the  breezes  which 
pass  over  its  sur&ce  contribute  gready 
to  cool  the  atmoq>here.  The  same 
effects  are,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
from  the  other  great  lakes,  upon  the 
places  communicating  in  their  vicinity." 
From  this  we  mi^  gather,  that,  to  a^ 
man  of  capital,  the  lower  pcovinee  ia 
to  be  recommended,  while, to  the  poorer 
man,  the  iq>per  province,  thus  shown 
to  have  every  equal  advantage  with  the 
the  lower,  except  the  vidaity  of  large 
markets,  is  the  moat  desirable.  We 
cannot  close  our  remarks  on  this  ad« 
miraUe  little  book,  without  return- 
ii^  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  all  who 
have  been  interested  in  so  benefiting 
the  public  We  think  this  little 
volume  well  adapted  to  remove  froa 
the  mind  of  many  those  oljectiona  to 
the  Canadas,  which  are  generally 
brought  forward,  and  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  answered ;  and,  to  the 
emigrant,  we  safely  recommend  this  aa 
a  manual,  an  itinerary,  and  a  collection 
of  hints,  eminentiy  usefol  to  sudi  persons. 
Let  a  man  take  any  good  map  of 
North  America,  and  run  Ins  eye  nroni 
the  North  of  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  we  tiiink  he 
will  feel  convinced  that  the  Canadas 
are  destined  to  become  a  mighty  nation. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  worid,  of 
equal  extent,  that  <mers  such  a  vast 
power  of  water  conveyance.  Acoatiaaed 
line  of  water,  with  depth  and  breadth  to 
float  the  navies  of  the  world,  andatretch- 
ing  from  the  sea  hundreds  of  miles  into 
the  interior,  offering  ccmveniences  to 
waft  the  min,  grown  in  the  westeror 
parts,  without  stop  or  stay,  to  the 
wharves  of  the  British  menmant  Nor 
is  it  this  direct  oonununication  alone 
that  we  are  to  take  into  oonstdention. 
The  verv  land  seems  laid  out  for  oanak 
and  rail-foads.    The  earth  produces 
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coal  to-carrjon  the  iteam  conYeratuso, 
eren  after  the  rast  ibreats  shall  have 
tliaappeared.  The  metals  used  in  the 
arte  are  found  in  abundance.  Nature 
haa  done  her  part  in  making  the  C»- 
nadas  the  seeds  of  a  great  kingdom,  and 
it  remains  for  man  to  finish  the  work* 
and  in  the  o^ring^  laise  a  power  to 
uphold  the  parent.  Thus,  from  the 
extent  of  water  oairiage,  both  natural 
and  artifieia],  crossing  in  all  cUrectioas 
our  North  American  Colonies,  and 
from  the  foeifities  of  sillies  of  foel  to 
ateam  yesseb  navigatn^  these  canals 
and  kkea,  we  hane  the  whole  export 
produce  of  the  mostresMte  settlements 
4»f  these  colonies  brought  to  our  verj 
door.  With  such  a  soil  as  we  are 
Messed  with,  in  our  American  coiowes^ 
and  such  &ciUties  of  trannoninr  its 
produce  to  our  markets,  who  will  mcf 
that  Canada  may  not  speedity  become 
to  us  what  Sidly  was  to  Rome,  the 
gnaarj,  the  store  alike  for  deficiencies 
at  home,  and  the  denMoid  abroad.  It 
must  surely  be  an  advantage  to  let  the 
money  expended  on  such  necessary 
suj^hes  be  laid  out  on  the  ywperty  of 
British  sutjects,  that  the  prdk  from  the 
wde  of  such  importations  should  pass, 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  or  the 
Swede,  but  to  the  pockets  of  our  OEuia> 
dian  brethren ;  not  to  men  who  wiH 
expend  this  profit  on  their  own  mattu* 
fiukures,  or  their  own  productions,  but 
to  men  who  will  return  this  cash  to  the 
British  ardzan,  and  tlie  British  capi- 
taHst-^who  wiU  increase  their  own  com^ 
forts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wiU  encou- 
tare  and  inerease  the  happiness  of  indi- 
yiduals,  and  the  prosperity  of  trade. 
Let  prqudice  be  nlent— let  ignorance 
be  quelled — ]et  power  be  joined  with 
even-handed  justice— -and  we  shall  see, 
not  Canada  only,  but  all  our  colonies 
rinng.  in  strength  and  wealth,  not  as  a 
rival,  but  a  prop,  a  st»r,  a  comfort  to 
the  declining  clays  of  Brit^un. 

Our  gall  rises  within  as  when  we 
hear  men,  penons  who  ought  to  have 
been  up  and  doing,  not  dozmg  and 
whining  over  thdr  unhappy  lot,  when 
we  hear  them  say,  **  how  can  that  emi- 
graidon  be  good  in  principle,  or  even 
useful  inrerak, which  tends  to  drain  the 
country  of  our  Protestant  Yeomen  ? 
'  We  canffivehim  a  simple  answer  to  his 
queryr-tiiat  Emigration  would  be  both 
bad  and  dangerous,  if  it  were  posrible 
to  retain  these  yeomen  in  the  country 
with  safety  -,  but  if  by  the  apathy  of  the 


Protestant  gentry  of  Ireliemd,  our  poor 
Protestant  neighbour  and  brother  be 
forced  to  believe  that  he  is  regarded  by 
them  with  that  indifference  to  his  com- 
forts, his  wants,  his  rights^  which  he 
long  a^  felt  was  the  practice  of  the 
executive— then  say  we*,  that  on  the 
head  of  that  recreant  superior  be  the 
«nof  the  deisertion  of  our  broker.  The 
eyes  of  the  Protestant  Oentiy  of  Ireland, 
are  blind  to  their  interests  ;  they  couit 
popularity ;  they  head  mobs ;  they 
become  Iibeials  ;  but  if  they  stop  there 
and  take  not  the  last  stq>  wim  their 
followers,  the  table  is  beeome  turned* 
the  fofiowers  are  the  directors  and  their 
qaondam  Protestani  leaders  are  fbmi^ 
o%  with  derision  and  disdain;  cast 
awmy,  shunned,  and  hated  by  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  ;  laughed  at  and  hoot- 
ed by  the  late  lick/qptttle  crowd ;  on  th^b 
«ther  hand  are  the  Protestairt  aristo^ 
ctacy,  who  in  sheer  disgust  and  deoMiv 
woumI  see  a  brother  perish,  or  go  uitc 
vohmtaiy  exile,  rather  than  give  one 
doit  to  retain  his  services.  Are  these 
thii^  so?  To  the  (Gsgmee  of  the 
wealth,  the  talent,  the  inteUigenee  Col- 
lected under  the  name  of  the  Protest- 
tant  aristocracy  be  it  said,  that  these 
things  are  so.  Some  years  have  elapc> 
sed  since  a  sodeQr  was  formed  under 
the  highest  auspices  in  Ireland,  having 
for  Its  immediate  object  the  assistance 
of  poor  Protestants,  men  who  by  illegal 
condonation  have  been  ejected  from 
their  homes,  or  by  the  £&mi^  policy  o^ 
aome  landlord  driven  with  their  fitmuies 
to  seek  in  foreipn  dimes  a  shelter  de- 
nied to  them  m  the  home  of  their 
fothars.  There  mi^t  have  been  some 
hope  by  such  begmning  to  introduce 
sudh  a  chain  of  measures  as  would 
eventually  terminate  in  the  settlement 
of  but  one  religion  in  the  kingdom,  and 
by  such  **consununation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,'*  calm  the  disturbance  now  so 
rifo  in  the  land.  It  is  probable,  that, 
if  by  some  political  stru^^,  this  be  not 
done  in  a  very  few  years,  weshall have 
no  colonies  to  locate  at  home.  If  ^ere 
be  a  struggle,  then  wiU  one  or  two 
things  come  to  pass — either  we  shall 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  pure  and 
undisturbed  peace  and  happiness,  that 
the  Emigration  of  our  bretnren  to  for* 
eign  states  wiU  we  trust  be  unnecessary, 
or  there  will  be  indeed  but  one  reu« 
gion  in  Ireland  ;  but  that  religion,  un- 
changed from  the  intolerance  which 
brooks  not  rivals,  unaltered  from  that 
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^angninarf  feeling  which  in  blood 
woiud  quench  those  rivals.  If  such 
times  come,  which  God  avert,  we  shall 
have  to  seek  a  reftige  and  a  home  with 
those  of  our  reformed  church,  who  have 
ffone  before  us,  in  that  country  which 
has  ever  been  the  asylum  of  misery — 
in  that  dime,  which,  peopled  by  those 
who  would  surrender  no  part  of  their 
enthusiastic  devotion,  can  yet  receive 
into  its  bosom  those  who  will  fi^ht,  and 
having  fought  the  good%ht,  will  retire 
with  weir  &ith  strong,  aind  their  reli- 

S'on  pure  and  unspotted,  as  from  their 
[aster  it  was  received. 
We  envy  not  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  can  reftise  his  assistance  to  this 
society,  who  will  coldly  deny  his  co- 
operation with  those  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  forward- 
ing of  this  good  work.  There  are  men 
who  will  with  apathy  listen  to  the  cry 
and  petition  of  a  starving  orphan, 
and  go  uito  their  meal,  and  with  harden- 
ed heart,  return  their  polluted  thanks 
for  the  load  of  luxury  before  them,  and 
with  such  would  we  rank  the  man  who 
with  the  name  of  a  Protestant  in  his 
mouth,  would  refuse  his  mite  to  the 
upholding  of  his  religion — ^religion,  did 
we  say — ^why  the  man  must  be  an  infi- 
del who  professing  one  set  of  tenets, 
yet  upholds  by  practice  the  dogmas  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  them.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  retrieve  this  foul  disgrace  ; 
but  if  tiie  Protestant  population  do  not 
come  forward  at  once  and  in  earnest, 
and  by  acts  not  words,  shew  their  in- 
lention  to  support  that  reformed  church, 
by  whose  name  thev  are  called,  and  to 
aid  those  men  who  m  this  instance  are 
really  anxious  for  its  support ;  then 
we  must  still  hold  that  it  is  better  that 
the  Protestant  &nner  should  leave  Ire- 
land for  ever,  to  settle  in  a  land  where 
he  may  worship  his  God  in  open  pro- 
feuion  of  his  creed — than  to  remain  in 
this  unhappy,  misguided  country,  where 
•och  profession  would  mark  him  out  for 
the  deadly  hate  of  those  who  do  God 
honour,  by  de&cing  his  image  in  their 
peaceable  Protestant  neighbours. — 
lliere  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  ar- 
dent support  of  the  Protestant  Coloni- 
zation Society  of  Ireland ;  ^en  this 
most  meritonons  society  was  founded, 
tiie  framers  drew  upon  themselves  the 
eyes  of  all  such  in  Britain,  as  took  an 
interest  in  upholding  the  Established 
church,  in  the  very  strong  hold  of  Po- 
pery, and  we  much  fear  that  the  cold 


and  indifferent  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  this  church  have  regarded 
this  society,  has  given  cause  to  our 
brethren  in  £iu;land  and  Scotland  to 
esteem  us  as  lukewarm  in  the  defence 
of  our  religion,  and  to  our  enemies  to 

Sjoice  in  our  seeming  despair,  when 
eaven  knows  we  are  to  a  man  ready 
to  forfeit  wealth,  competency,  aye,  our 
very  lives,  if  we  can  but  uphold  our 
religious  liberty ;  and  yet,  these  sneerers 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  revert  to 
this  biting  accusation  ;  when  they  see 
this  society,  formed  for  such  important 
purposes,  suffered  to  languish  and  pine 
away  for  want  of  the  pititul  sum  which 
their  occasions  require.  On  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  both  clergy  and  laiety, 
rich  and  poor,  lies  the  duty  of  wiping 
out  this  blot;  on  them  does  it  lie  in  a 
twofold  manner — as  a  political  remedy 
for  a  political  evil,  ana  as  a  Christian 
method  of  upholding  what  they  are 
bound  to  beheve  is  the  true  cnurch. 
Not  only  to  this  society  in  particular 
are  they  bound  to  contribute,  but  to 
each  and  all  that  have  the  same  glorious 
end  in  view :  without  sucii  support,  they 
will  have  no  church  of  which  to  be  pas- 
tors, no  relinon  by  whose  name  tney 
may  be  called ;  unless  such  contribution 
be  made,  they  will  have  no  ridKes,  with 
which  to  ei^oy  their  own  hsqipiness,  or 
add  to  the  precarious  comforts  of  the 
poor.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are 
by  their  too  general  apathy  committing 
a  political  felo  de  se,  by  their  misdeeds 
we  would  suppose  tiiem  to  be  a  weak, 
crushed,  paralysed  body,  and  but  for 
the  noble  pre-eminence  of  the  stand 
made  by  the  Conservative  phalanx, 
which  indeed  has  retrieved  our  name, 
we  would  be  tempted  to  treat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  church  of  Ire- 
land with  such  epithets  as  are  more 
properly  applied  to  the  foolidi,  mis- 
guided, blind,  and  headstrong  whigs 
and  liberals.  Let  us  hope  &ai  this 
stand  is  but  the  commencement  of  such 
a  di^lay  of  Protestant  strength,  that 
it  may  alike  strike  terror  to  the  recreant 
hearts  of  our  foes,  and  arouse  the  dor- 
mant courage  and  spirit  of  our  friends. 
Nor  let  it  be  thought  merely  visionary 
dreaming  of  the  founders  of  this  Co- 
lonization Society,  who  hope  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  Protestant  Emigra- 
tion :  they  have  located,  afaready  some 
fiunilies  who  were  on  the  point  of  em- 
barkation ;  and  from  a  club  formed  in 
Belfast  for  the  express  pinpose  of  as- 
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0isdi^  emigrants,  they  had  a  commu-  hear  the  complaint  of  allowing  om*  Pro- 

nication  to  the  purpose  that  the^  would  testant  brethren  to  settle  in  a  mr  distant 

put  a  stop  to  their  intended  shipments  land  ;  we  have  yet  a  church  and  a  home 

until  time  should  develope  the  powers  wherein  to  worship  our  God :  the  awful 

of  the  sodety.     It  is  in  the  power  of  words  Mtrmfi»tu0fU9  Efrtv^it,   have    not 

every  member  of  our  religion  to  assist  gone  forth  against  the  evil  of  the  day, 

these  individuals,  and  to  retain  in  the  anditmay/etplease  Divine  Providence 

country  those  bj  whose  honest  exer-  to  uphold  his  church  in  that  same  land 

tions  she  has  hitherto  flourished,  and  where  the  joyful  tidings  of  peace,  were 

we  hope  that  a  desire  of  inquiry  if  these  first  heard, — we  may  be  subjected  to 

things  be  so,  will  be  excited  amon^  trials  and  persecutions,  but  we  believe 

those  who  profess  zeal  for  the  cause,  that  the  stake  and  the  axe  will  no  more 

If  the  attempt  to  retain  our  brethren  be  prevail  against  the  Protestant  spirit  of 

not  secondea  by  men  of  influence  and  the  present  time,  than  in  the  days  of 

wealth,  and  by  the  country  in  general,  Mary,  they  were  able  to  shake  the  faith 

we  at  least  hope  that  we  may  not  again  of  our  leaders.* 

f  We  make  the  following  extnu:t  from  a  note  appended  to  a  Sermon,  entitled 
••  i^rotestant  Poor,  a  Conservntive  Element  of  Society,**  preached  by  the  talented 
Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Colonization  Society,  which  we  have  received  since 
these  pages  went  to  press ;  the  few  fiicts  contained  in  which  speak  volumes  on  the 
fbUy  and  wickedness  of  that  system  which  is  driving  from  our  shores  that  class,  among 
whom  alone  is  to  be  found  the  inclination  to  respect  and  thedeshre  to  nplu^d  the  lawB» 
and  to  whom  alone  England  can  look  for  the  maintenance  of  her  authority  in  this 
conntry. 

**  The  ii^ariet  Mid  prorooitlont  to  which  the  Protrnttiint  peiiacotry  of  Ireland  have  been  sol^ectedy 
erer  sinoe  the  well  meant  but  ill-adrised  counsel  of  OeorgK  the  Fourth  nrifrinated  the  fatal  practice 
of  "  conrilistioa»'*  no  lan^ruaf^  ran  fully  deacrfbe.  A  serlea  of  injoaUce,  iDfrratitode,  kud  opprea. 
lion,  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  people,  aSid  to  be  free,  have  rhoraiterised  the  infatuated 
policy  of  those  who  on>rht  to  have  felt  thetr  own  happiness  and  security  bo6nd  up  in  the  content- 
ment of  a  people,  predomimint  in  mind  and  in  moralSt  Could  p<rfitioal  philosophy  require  any  thinr 
beyond  the  axioms  of  inspirstion  to  prove  that  **  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation/'  and  that  this  la 
In  '*  the  koowleapre  of  the  Holy  One/'  surely  the  flirts  of  trumpet. tongue  in  the  social  features  of 
the  north  and  south  of  Ireland— the  Protestant  and  I*opi«h  dietricts  of  the  oOuntnr,  and  where  the 
two  cummunStVm  are  found  in  Inverse  proportions— ought  to  be  conclusive.  In  two  counties^  one 
proverbial  for  the  prevalence  of  Protestant  principle,  and  the  other  almost  universally  Popish,  the 
eriminai  calendars  present  the  following  contrast  at  the  March  Aasiies,  183Q  :— 

QU£EN*8  COUNTY.  CARRICKFERGU& 

Ha^f.year  ending  March  31,  1832.  ,.      -      .  -. 

Mnrders  ...^  «.««. 

Firing  with  intent  to  kill  .—  ^  ., 

Serions  assaults  of  Ribbonmen  ..•«.         84     Baron  •— 

Ii^urles  of  property    ««^«.  .^^        AB        **  My  Lord— The  Assises  for  the  county  of  the 

Attncld  on  Aoases       •.«*»  •»•«       4(H     town  of  Carridcfergus  having  closed  wiAout 

Burnings  ..•«.  .^.^         19     amf  criminal  proteeutioTtf  I  take  the  liberty  of 

niegal  meetings  .^.^  ^^^  9     ttathig  to  your  Lordship,  that,  in  my  ofHdal 

Illegal  notices  «#^  .»»«.        88     capacity,  this  is  the  second  tins  I  havb  bad 

Burglaries  «..«.  ..•«.         9     tub  honour  or  psksknting  a  blank  calendar 

Robberies  -««  «.»^       114     to  a  presiding  Judge.    It  is  more  particularly 

Stealing  rattle  ^^^  ..««  9     gratifying  to  me  to  point  your  Lordship's  atten- 

HougUiig  of  cattle     •.««  ...^  5     uon  to  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergoa, 

RiotA  ««w.  ...^  3     because  under  a  very  severe  pressure  of  the 

Reaouea  0^*0*  «.«~  1      times  not  a  tingle  individual  tuu  bean  found  tnfto 

Abdiictii'n  •»»»  «.««  6     hat  Bought  to  relieve  hit  neoettUiet  by  the  hand  of 

aggrettton." 

810!?! 

'*  A^liilst  this  sermon  is  In  progress  through  the  press,  and  at  the  very  lime  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
declares  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  Empire,  **  there  is  more  religion  in  Ireland  than  in 
anv  other  nation,"  not  fewer  than  130  pri8«>ners  for  oflenoes  of  the  above  kind  are  confined  in  tlie 
jail  of  Kilkenny,  among  whom  there  it  not  one  Protettant. 

••Yet  with  these  demonstrations  of  their  claims  to  the  marked  rewards  of  loyalty  and  virtue,  the 
poor  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  been  made  the  victim«  of  aggressions  and  Inanlts,  to  which  the 
vni^n  tl  ailmliii-Tr,  "  "  ■■^  1--.—  ♦i^p  pusillanlnions  =plrit  nr  rn 'llii  a!  terffivercation.  and  the 
calcii  :..',■'  i;:i;-  V.  i_'  '    !   :i>,,>ir,.  Un\  V  ill  !i  f,T('ut.  lir^Ti'.-  i.f»cL    Concession  _  after 

cnnct\s>ti(iu  luHtlc  t4i  tho  suufruiuury  claiutjuni  of  uu  iKnnrant  »n(l  lic-^oiud  inultltade,  even  till  the 
institiitiuiui  and  i^nlcninitifs  of  rclif;rion  hiive  becomi'  branded  and  pri>hj luted,  mustneoeraarily  result 
in  the  voluntary  I'nii^ration  of  a  pi-npU*  who  will  tint  berotm*  sliivi-s,  and  wlio  wish  not  for  domestic 
war.  The  fwv  crest  m  Pas  tires  of  all,  however,  to  the  Irish  Prf»testnnt,  ariose  from  that  cupidity  of 
many  of  the  laiidlordi>,  wliu^e  luxurious  and  proHiKiite  habits  have  burdened  the  soil  and  taxed  the 
industry  of  the  occupant,  till  he  who  educes  the  resources  of  nature  U  the  only  one  to  whom  its 
bounties  are  don ied.  The  nractice  of  leUtiif?  land  tit  the  highest  bidder,  without  respect  to  cha. 
rNctcr,  or  C4ipital,  or  skill,  ha^  enervated  the  hand  and  broki>n  the  H^irit  nf  those  whose  little  profit 
from  the  well-tilled  soil  was  the  enconrHgetnent  to  their  diiijfent  industry.  When,  driven  from 
their  native  land,  elsewhere  to  make  a  preairhuis  invesitmcnt  of  those  little  resources  which  are 
thie  only  hope  of  provision  for  their  children,  the  'iuua  of  order  and  good  government  are  no  longer 
at  coinrrmna  to  fitrengthenj  notice  and  repress  aedition,  it  if)  too  ohviousthnt  a  recklewneps  in  plebeian 
cwndiict  must  reward  the  raparionii  lord?*,  who^e  app«>tite  for  gain  hut  grew  by  what  it  fed  on  ;  and, 
to«>  latiifor  retrieremeut,  tliey  will  bewail  the  fatuity  that  grasped  the  shadow  and  let  the  substance 
go." 
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note  to  thb  editor. 


[I  cannot  perml 
kind  perroUmon  t« 


nK  the  contfaraatlon  of  this  narratlTe  to  fo  to  press  withont  reqoestiair  Tovr 
to  trespass  on  yoar  space  by  a  few  prefatory  obsenrttions.  Whatever  may  be  tha 
interest  with  which  it  wiU  be  perosed/it  wift  not,  perhaps,  be  diminished  by  the  assorance  that  the 
tragic  incident  upon  which  it  is  fonnded  b  strictly  an  historical,  or  at  least  a  traditionary  fact  And 
I  am  sore  that  the  drenmstanoes  will  be  recoftnlsed  by  many,  who  will  identify  them  with  what 
hey  hare  heard  as  ooenrrenoes,  since  which  bat  a  few  generations  have  passed  away.    A  hint  has 


he«n  thrown  oat  from  a  quarter,  any  suggestion  coming  from  whldi  I  am  bonnd  to  respect,  that  I 
did  wrong  in  giving  the  real  name  of  the  hero  of  my  tale.  If  so,  I  can  only  deeply  regret  my 
indiscretion,  which  Is  now  irremediable;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  tale— the  notoriety  wkicfa  the 


transaction  iias  obtained,  and  the  distincdon  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged— whose  i 

Duniliar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  legends  of  Vlster,  induced  me  to  think  that  any  additional 
publicity  my  hupible  eflbrta  oould  bestow  was  of  very  little  coaseqnenoe.J 


Reader!  have  you  altop^ether  for- 
gotten the  details,  which,  in  a  former 
chi^iter,  I  laid  before  you,  or  has  your 
interest  been  sufficiently  excited,  to 
make  you  desire  a  continuance  of 
them.  Have  you  read  the  narrative, 
as  an  amusing  tale  that  might  while 
away  a  tecUous  hour,  and  then  thoiu^ht 
no  more  upon  it?  or  have  you  ^It, 
that  in  all  its  dark  and  dismal  scenes, 
there  was  a  something  in  which  you 
might  feel  a  deeper  concern  than  the 
fime  and  imaginative  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  fictions  of  romance. 
It  has  been  but  a  history  of  passion — 
passion  such  as  still  is  doing  its  work 
of  misery  and  death  throughout  the 
world. 

Look  at  the  scenes  I  have  presented 
to  you,  and  at  those  which  are  acted 
in  the  theatre  of  life — ^look  abroad 
among  your  fellow-men,  and  see  if  vice 
does  not  still  array  herself  in  all  the 
borrowed  lustre  wnerewith  she  would 
conceal  her  foul  and  hideous  form — 
look  if  the  shrine  of  passion  be  not 
still  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  deserted 
and  the  injured,  and  the  unhorjr  flame 
upon  her  altar  bedewed  with  human 
blood,  and  the  walls  of  her  temple  co- 
vered with  the  black  catalogue  of  human 
suffering. — Look  then  into  your  own 
heart,  and  see  if  in  its  dark  recesses, 
there  lurk  not  all  those  feelings,  which 
need  but  the  magic  call  of  some  new 


and  powerful  excitement,  to  evoke 
them  from  their  hiding-place,  to  join  in 
the  wild  and  fiendish  revel  of  cursed 
and  unrestrained  excess.  Say  not, 
as  one  of  old,  **Am  I  a  dog  that  I 
should  do  this  thin^  ?"  In  l^e  bosom 
of  every  fallen  chdd  of  mortality  are 
the  elements  of  passion  wilder  than 
what  imagination  ever  yet  pourtrayed. 
— Check  then  each  rising  throb  of  yonr 
heart  that  beats  with  an  unholy  pulse— 
Remember  what  the  wisest  of  mea  hath 
said,  **  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city.* 

I  now  must  return  to  the  task  I  have  be- 
^un,  and  complete  the  melancholy  narra- 
tive that  tradition  has  handed  down, 
through  the  generations  that  have  srone 
by  since  the  period  of  its  events.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  first,  in  my  child- 
ish days,  I  listened  to  this  tale,  and  still  it 
is  fresh  upon  my  memory,  as  if  I  had 
but  heard  it  yesterday,  and  its  details 
are  vividly  present  to  my  ndnd,  as 
though  I  haa  been  an  eye-witness  to 
them  all,  and  my  heart  mourns  as  I 
take  up  my  pen  to  write  them  down — 
chequered  as  they  are  by  sin  and  sor- 
row. Oh !  I  can  never  write  upon  the 
guilt  and  misery  of  my  feUow-men, 
without  a  tear  blotting  my  paper,  as  I 
think  of  the  evil  and  wretcbeoneas  that 
spreads  throughout  God's  &irwc»id,  that 
world  which  once  its  Creator  pro- 
nounced to  be  **  very  good.*    Once  waa 
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it  all  loTely  aad  fidr,  and  puri^  and 
happfaiefs  claimed  it  as  their  abode, 
but  now  all  is  dianged  ;  the  roses  and 
the  lilies  are  withered  in  that  which 
once  wasthe  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  the 
enemy  has  been  there,  and  desolation 
marks  his  traces ;  and  it  is  now  but  a 
hoiHing  wilderness.  The  cries  of  the 
fiutheriess  and  orphan  are  borne  upon 
ewery  breeze,  ana  the  groans  of  those 
who  are  racked  by  siduiess,  or  torn  hj 
remoise,  and  the  siffhs  of  the  slave  in 
his  prison-house,  and  the  captive  in  his 
dungeon,  all  attest  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  the  rebelHonof  man  against 
his  Maker. 

Months  had  rolled  on  from  the  eren- 
11^  on  which  M'Naghten  parted  with 
Julia,  under  the  promise  of  returning 
in  a  few  hours,  and  never  had  they  met 
since. 

Colonel  K— —  was  violent,  but 
changeable.  His  anger  was  easily  ex- 
dted,  but  was  seldom  of  long  dunudon. 
Enraged  at  his  daughter's  opposition  to 
his  desire,  that  she  should  umte  herself 
to  Lord  S  die  nobleman  already 
alluded  to,  he  had  taken  lus  daughter 
away  from  those  scenes  with  which 
were  assodated  her  recollections  of  af- 
fection for  M*Naghten,  in  the  vain 
hope,  that  when  absent  from  these,  she 
miffht  for|^et  him.  In  obedience  to  her 
fiUner's  wishes,  she  returned  to  him  all 
those  pledges  of  affection  wUch  he 
had  bestowed  on  her,  but  she  could  not 
bring  her  heart  to  part  with  that  ring 
wfaicn  was  the  token  of  his  plighted 
fiuth.  She  kq>t  it  secretly,  and  many 
a  bitter  tear  did  she  shed  over  it  Her 
fether  loved  her  ardently  and  sincerely 
— and  when  he  saw  that  the  damask 
had  fled  from  her  cheek,  and  that  sor- 
row was  preying  upon  her  soul,  he 
could  no  longer  bear  to  thwart  her 
wishes.  He  returned  to  Glenarm,  his 
beautifol  residence  near  Derry,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  his  own  ambitious 
projects  to  her  peace  of  nund,  and  re- 
solved, if  his  (uuwhter  should  still  re- . 
tain  her  affection  for  the  object  of  her 
former  love,  to  present  no  frurtt.er  ob- 
stacles to  their  union. 

It  was  almost  immediately  after  jiis 
return,  that  Edmund  and  Margaret  un- 
expectedly met  in  the  ball-room,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  surpnse,  that,  on  fol- 
lowing his  daughter  to  a  room  where 
riie  had  been  carried  in  a  fidnt,  he 
found  her  pale  and  agitated,  and 
M*Nagliten  gasing  on  her  with  an  ez- 


presnon  of  the  most  tender  solicitude. 
M'Naghten's  brow  darkened  as  he  en- 
tered, and  Margaret  trembled  with  ex- 
cess of  dotation.  The  veteran  was 
moved.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
with  a  voice  almost  choked  by  emotion, 
he  said,  <*M<Naghten,  can  yon  for- 
give ?*  The  young  officer  grasped  the 
pn^red  hand,  and  a  **  soldiers  tear* 
dropped  upon  it,  as  he  warmly  shook 
it  Yet,  even  at  this  melting  moment, 
there  was  in  Edmund's  breast  a  contest 
between  his  feehnffs  and  his  sense  of 

what  was  right,  and  to  Colonel  K ^'s 

invitation  to  his  mansion,  fidelity  to  Ju- 
lia at  first  made  him  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative, but  when  Margaret  seconded 
ner  fiathei^s  request  by  looks  more  do- 
quent  than  angel's  words,  he  co^d  no 
longer  redst  the  tide  of  passion  that 
swelled  within  his  soul.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  thought  of  her  whom 
he  had  left  alone  and  ruined, — and  he 
wavered  still — but  just  while  his  reso- 
lution was  undedded,  he  percdved  on 
Margaret's  finger  the  brilliant  token 
that  reminded  him  of  his  vow.  It  was 
enough — ^he  ;^elded  to  her  fiuher's  re- 
peated invitations,  and  that  very  night, 
he  accompanied  them  home. 

Yet  was  it  not  in  premeditated  infi- 
delity to  Julia,  that  ne  thus  acted— he 
went  to  eigoy,  as  he  imagined,  the 
pleasing  vision  that  soon  must  vanish 
for  evei^— to  enjoy  the  sodety  of  his 
beloved  one  for  a  few  short  daprs,  and 
then,  bidding  her  an  eternal  farewell, 
resign  himself  to  one  whom  he  felt  he 
did  not  love,  but  to  whom  a  destiny  he 
could  not  control,  had  bound  him  by 
indissoluble  ties.  Ah,  how  often  do  we 
chaive  on  our  fate  those  misfortunes, 
whida  are  the  result  of  our  follies,  and 
excuse  ourselves  by  believing,  that  we 
acted  under  influences  beyond  oursdves 
— ^while,  in  truth,  the  demon  that  draws 
us  on  in  our  reckless  course,  is  but  the 
power  of  our  own  ungovernable  pas- 
dons. 

But  did  he  keep  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  ?  did  he  tear  himself  from 
the  idol  of  his  soul,  and  sacrifice  his 
feelings  on  the  shrine  of  honour,  and 
fidelity  and  truth?  Need  I  answer,  he 
did  not  ?  A  few  short  da^s,  he  had 
fixed  as  the  limit  to  his  eiyoyment  of 
Margaret's  sodety,  and  then  he  was  to 
leave  her  never  more  to  meet  on  this 
dde  the  grave,  but  in  those  few  days 
his  pasdon  gathered  strength,  until  it 
became  his  master.     As  he  sat  bedde 
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Iks,  afid  nxed  upoa  Ikeif  little  dieekk 
from  wkicA  love  for  him  bad  chased 
.th«  ro^  hae»  and  as  she  pour^  io 
the  simplicHv  of  confiding  love^  liUo 
his  ear  the  tale  of  her  anxi^des  and  hev 
sorrows,  while  she  pmed  in  afoaence^— 
and  as  she  explained  every  thing  that 
B4ght  have  seemed  strange  in  her  con- 
duct)  and  dwek  upon  the  love  that  ne- 
ver onoe  had  coohsd  within  her  breast^ 
he  felt  his  soul. to  hum  a3  with  fire* 
And  how  could  he  bring  himself,  to eay 
farewell !  They,  know  not  how.  potent 
is  the. spell  of  u>ve,  who  vainly  deem 
that  they  ean  quafif  the  witching  cup  hy 
meftnne,  and  dash,  when  they  please 
th6  draught  of  enchantment  firom  their 
lijpB.  Toe  pleadings  of  passion,  like 
the  Siren's  melody,  must  not  be  listened 
to,  or  thev  will  too  surely  and  too  fiir 
talhr  be  obeyed. 

.  Autumn  had  deepened  into  winter — 
and  the  days  were  nearly  at  their  short- 
est It  was  the  dusk  of  a  December 
evening — the  dark  clouds  fled  heavily 
along  the  sky,  and  the.  blast  was 
whistling. through  the  naked  branches 
of  the  old  trees  that  surrounded  Glen-* 
arm.  Edmund  and  Maigaoet  were 
standing  together  in.  the  windowed 
niche  of  an  apartment  looking  across 
the  waters  of  the  Foyle,  as  thev  sullenly 
reflected  in  their  bosom  the  blacknesa 
of  the  heayeas*  Their  marriage-day 
was  fixed,  which  M'Naghtenhs^  long 
put  off  firom  some  undetiued  dread  that 
rested  on  his  mind — the  gloom  of  a 
guilty  conscience ;  but  all  was  now  set- 
tkd,  and  in  one  short  week,  they  were 
to  enter  on  the  tenderest  relation  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  and  Ed- 
mund was  now  standing  with  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  his  betrothed  one-— 
looking  out  on  the  dreary  gloominess 
of  the  scene.  The  withered  leaves,  the 
relics  of  last  Autumn's  wreck  were 
wlurled  In  wreaths  by  the  eddies  of  the 
wind,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  deer 
was  seen  bounding  across  the  lawn,  and 
seeking  in  the  nearest  thicket  a  cover 
from  tiie  piercing  blast.  They  ob- 
served a  horseman  riding  at  a  rapid 
pace  along  the  avenue — with  a  cloak 
buttoned  across  hb  throat,  and  his  face 
almost  entirely  concealed.  He  dis* 
mounted  at  the  door,  and  handing  a 
smaU  packet  to  the  servant,  he  re- 
mounted, and  rode  off  as  rapidly  as  he 
had  come.  His  motions  haraly  excited 
their  attention  further  than  as  his  ap- 
pearimce  served  to  diversify  the  dull 


monotony  of  the  scenje^  But  a  dhoti 
time  after  his  departure,  a  summons 
caime  to  MaigiM^et,  to  attend  her  &ther 
in  his  ^tndy»iand  M*Naghlen  was  left 
to  solitude  and  his  own  reflections.  A 
e»Mtsiderable  time  elapsed*  and  the 
nsual  hour  of  dinner  passed  uttnotiQed4 
M'Naghten  paced  the  room,  and  wonp* 
deied  what  could  be  ^  cause  of  her 
long  absenoe ;  thf  shades  of  mght 
closed  deeper  in  around,  but  justi  under 
the  window,  he  perceived  a  gruom 
leading  Ins  own  horse,  9»d(Ued  and  bri- 
dled,, and  ready  for  the  road*  He 
threw  up  the  window,  and  eagerly  en- 

Ued  the  cause — the  man  answered* 
it  was  by  his  master's  directions. 
He  was  confounded,  but  soon  aeoounted 
for  it  by  the  supposition,  that  some  do-i 
mestic  calamity  had  occurred,  of  which 
intell^ence  had  been  brought  by  the 
rid^r  be  had  seen,  and  that  his  services 
were  required  perhaps  to  go  on  some 
errand  as  the  Mend  of  the  &mily» 
With  a  beating  heart  he  hurried  to  the 
door  of  Colonel  K— 's  study,  and  aa 
he  knocked,  he  distinctly  recognised 
inside,  the  well-known  tones  of  Maiga- 
ret's  voice  in  earnest  expostulation ;  he 
knocked  again  and  louder,  without  an 
answer,  but  on  his  third  knock,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  he  met,  iust  on  the 
threshhold^,  Maigaret,.  leamng  en  her 
father's  arm,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears  ;  4ie  attempted  to  grasp  her  hand. 
Colonel  K— dashed  his  arm  aside, 
and,  in  a  commanding  tone,  said,  ~  Sir, 
your  business  must  now  be  with  me,  my 
daughter  can  no  longer  meet  yon  as  ohe 
has  done,  untiil  you  satisfy  mv  mind 
njKm  some  i>oints  which  I  shall  men^ 
tion  to  you  in  private,"  and  with  these 
words  he  passed  rapidly  on.  Edmund 
attempted  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain^ 
He  then  determined  upon  following 
them^  and  not  surrendermg  even  to  a 
Either,  her  whom  he  now  regarded  as 
his  own.  With  a  heart  throbbing  with 
the  pulses  of  the  most  violent  emotion^ 
he  walked  quickly  after  them  along  the 
corridor,  unol  they  turned  off  by  a  door 
which  led  to  a  different  winff  of  the 
house.  Almost  in  phrenzy,  he  made 
a  struggle  to  .rush  in  by  the  same  pas- 
sage, mit  here  too  he  was  foiled  $  the 
nervous  arm  of  the  veteran  with  ease 
repelled  his  effort,  and  bdbre  he  eould 
recover  himself  firom  the  effects  of  the 
impulse  he  received,  tue  door  through 
wmchthey  went  had  dosed,  and  he 
heard  the  shooting  of  a  ponderous  boh 
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hi  die  inaide,  windl  ^ileetaaBy'bamd 
h  amimt  hia  attempt!,  at  ingrcBa^  ■ 
M*Naglite»  stood  outside  the  ckised 
door,  unable  to  acooimt  for  the  seene 
throiigb  which  he  had  passed.  The 
oorridoff  WIS  nearly  dark,  unless  when  a 
sinaU  gleam  oi  li^t  was  shed  iirom  a 
ghauaeoiig  lamp  that  burned  at  the 
windowat its  extrej|iuty; and  struggled 
^nth  ihe£»dit«  twiligiht  that  still  cast  ito 
dusky  gray  through  the  arch.  Grief, 
wonder,  wid  fear,  alternately  shook  his 
manly  breast,  as  yniia  framed  step  he 
paoea  the  corridor.  He  was  not  left 
long  tO'his  suspense^  Colonel  K— *-< 
soon  appeared  at  a  different  door  from 
that  by  which  he  had  gone  out :  he  was 
alone,  and  as  the  gleam  from  the  small 
taper  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  ISell 
on  his  features,  it  rerealed  the  tiaees 
of  deep  excitement  '^Mr^M'Nagbteii," 
said  he,  coldly,  **my  eondnot  mav  ap^ 
near  inexplicable,  but  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  follow  me  to  my  stncty,  per^ 
haps  I  shall  be  able  to  account  for  it 
satisfisirtorilv.'*  M*Naghten  foUonrad 
with  breathless  anxiety — Colonel  IL^-^ 
took  up  a  packet  which  was  lying  open 
on  the  table,  and  handing  it  to  him  foe 
his  perusal,  sat  down  quietly  in  a  chair, 
and  fixed  his  eye  on  iSdmand  to  watch 
the  changes  of  his  cowntsMnce  as  he 
read. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  first  lew  lines 
was  sufficient  to  conyinee  M'Naghtcn 
of  the  damning  truth.  His  fidsehood 
and  his  sin  had  recoiled  upon  himself  i 
was  hb  double  infideHty  discovered ; 
and  his  hopes  of  obtaining  M aigaret's 
hand  were  blasted*  He  <puiiled  before 
the  glance  of  the  indignant  &theiv  as 
with  a  voice,  whose  tones  an^j^er  had 
devated  beydnd  the  nataral  pitch,  he 
demanded^  **  Mr.  M'Naghten,  is  this 
tme  ?"  He  answered  not  He  dashed 
the  hated  document,  with  yiolence, 
upon  the  table.  His  breathing  became 
quick  and  jpsping,  but  for  no  words 
could  he  mid  i^terance.  The  other 
took  up  the  letter,  and  cooly  folding 
it,  he  placed  it  in  his  desk.  **  Mr. 
M'Naghten,"  smd  he,  **  your  horse  is 
^at  the  doDi^-the  soon«r  you  lescve  this 
the  better — my  danahtec  nerer  shall 
be  the  wile  of  a  proIigBte.''  The  old 
man  trembled  as  he  prDnounced  the 
words.  Hewalfced  to  the  window  to 
cmieealthe  emotion  he  ceold  notsqi* 
press.  M^Naeht^  felt  the  reeling  of 
madness  in  his  brain.  He  mmd 
towwrds  him,  and  convnlriTel^  grasping 


hieearqwhenidj  ''Golond  K»-«— tUn 
is  not  iangnage  to  be  used,  to  me,  and, 
by.  heaven,  no  man  thall  use  it  with 
iflspnnity."  The  other  turned  calmly 
rounds  and,  though  his  &oe  was  pale 
withnnger,he  gave  no  other  indication 
of  the  rage  mt  was  swelling  iniiis 
breast  **  Yonngman,"  smd  he,  with 
dignity,  **  this  house  is  mine,,  and  I 
command  ^outoleanreit  IST  headded« 
*"  I  hare  insulted  yoo,  you-  may  seek 
your  satisfoetion.  My  years  on  earth 
will  be  bat  few,  and  I  will  risk  the  r^n« 
nant  of  my  days  ten  times  oyer  to  aaye 
my  onhr  child :  from  a  umon  with  the 
man  who  conld  lift  his  arm  against  her 
lather^s  life.'  M^Naghten's  band  fell 
heavily  upon  the  hilt  of  his  half^Irawn 
sword.  He  turned  away  in  agony, 
The  voice  of  conscience  awoke  withm 
his  breast,  and  all  ins  ^k  and  perfidy 
wrere  pourtrayed  in  vivid  colonrs  on 
his  mmd.  Stangto  phreniy  l^  the 
maddenmg  thoughts  or.  all  that  hie  had 
lost,  he  mshed  nom  the  house,  and 
flinging  himself  upon  his  waiting,  steed, 
he  galkiped  from  the  door. 

Next  evening  found  him  slowly 
pacing  along  tlM  well4[nown  walks  in 
the  demesne  of  Glenarm,  where  often 
he  had  breathed  his  vows  of  love  in 
Mamret's  ear.  He  was  akme,  and 
doselymnffied  in  his  cloak.  The  snow 
flakes  were  felling  thick  and  fest,  and  the 
earth  was  already  covered  in  a  mantle 
of  white.  He  stood  beneath  the  shelter 
ofanoak,and  sighed  as  he  beheld  the 
pnrity  of  the  drLven  snow — ^pure  as  the 
toul  that  guilt  has  never  yet  oontami* 
nated.  He  was  impatiently  looking 
towards  the.house,  and  ftequently  ol^ 
served  the  peering  of  the  minules  as 
they  were  noted  by  his  watch.  The 
spot  where  he  stood  was  one  with 
which  many  associations  were  coni» 
nected.  It  was  a  spot  where,  yeais 
before,  Maigaret  and  he  had  formed, 
with  their  own  hands^  a  wild  ganden  ) 
and  had  reared  a  bed  of  violets  that,  on 
a  sunny  bank,  used  to  pnt  forth  **the 
eariiest  blossom  of  the  opening  spring.? 
The  labour  of  thmr  yoothftd  days  was 
now  covered  deep  beneath  the  ftdling 
snow  ;  but  Edmond  knewthe  spot  too 
well  to  forget  it  And  here  was  the 
place  where,  in  a  few  hurried  tinea, 
secretly  conveyed  to  her,  he  had  im« 
plored  of  Margaret  to  meet  him  on  that 
evening..  The  hour  he  had  fixed  was 
past,  and  long  had  he  been  waiting  in 
anxiouB  expectancy,  and  yet  she  caaoe 
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not  A  thousand  excuses  fbt  herdelaj 
he  had  framed,  and  rejected,  and  his 
bosom  alternately  beat  hi^h  with 
hbpe,  and  was  chilled  by  despair.  Now 
he  was  about  to  depart  for  ever,  and 
again  he  determined  that  he  would 
wait  a  little  longer.  From  the  place 
where  he  stood  he  commanded  a  full 
Tiew  of  the  house,  and  often  did  he 
gase  earnestly  on  its  walls  and  pillars 
as  they  stood  out  in  dark  relief  upon  the 
whiteness  of  every  thing  around.  But 
there  was  no  si^  of  any  person  mov- 
ing»  and  the  flickering  lignt  of  a  fire 
sent  its  unsteady  gleam  through  the 
window  of  the  apartment  where  he 
knew  ^e  &mily  usually  passed  their 
eremngs.  He  thought  he  could  per- 
ceiTC  figures  moving  in  the  room,  but 
the  distance  at  which^he  was,  prevented 
his  being  certain,  and  now  the  shower 
thidLening  caused  every  olnect  to  ap- 
pear indistinct  through  the  haziness  of 
the  snow  mist  He  leaned  his  head 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  his  soul 
sunk  within  him.  He  turned  round  to 
give  a  parting  glance,  when  he  thought 
ne  perceived,  at  no  great  distance,  a 
feinale  form  lightly  moving  towards 
him.  His  heart  fluttered  in  his  breast 
^t  came  nearer — ^he  moved  from  his 
concealment — and  a  deer  bounded, 
frightened,  away,  which,  covered  over 
with  the  filling  rime,  and  magnified  bv 
the  haziness  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  was  seen,  had  presented  to  ms 
eyes  the  appearance  of  a  lady  dressed 
in  white.  M'Nafhten  enviea  the  ani- 
mal as  it  darted  through  the  snow,  and 
turned  to  depart  for  ever  from  Glen- 
arm  ;  but  just  then  he  perceived,  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  house,  the  glim-^ 
mering  of  a  taper,  and,  as  well  as  he 
could  distinguisn  through  the  murkiness 
of  the  atmo^here,it  was  in  Margaret's 
chamber.  Once  more  he  stopped,  and 
fixed  his  eye  upon  that  fiiint  ray.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  was  gone,  and  every 
place  was  dark  as  b^re.  Oh  I  with 
what  an  intenritv  of  expectation  did  he 
now  move  slowly  along  the  path  that 
led  to  the  house ;  and  how  earnestly 
did  he  cast  his  straining  ffaze  through 
the  thidcening  darkness  of  the  shower. 
Again  he  percdves  an  object  moving 
towards  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  concealment  of  a  thicket  The 
form  came  nearer — ^it  was  a  lady  wn^ 
ped  in  a  doak.  He  had  not  been  mis- 
taken—it was  Maigarefs  sel£  She 
hid  come  alone  to  meet  him.    He 


pressed  her  to  hh  heart  She  sobbed 
ak>ud,andM'Naghten  foltherwarm  and 
frequent  tears  to  drop  upon  his  hand. 
No  word  from  either  broke  the  silence 
for  a  few  moments.  At  last  she  ex* 
claimed,  in  a  voice  that  spoke  how 
bitter  were  the  feeling  of  her  heart — 
<*  Edmond,  you  have  mjured  me — you 
have  deceived  me — but  I  am  not  come 
to  upbraid  you — no — I  forgive  yon  all 
— I  am  come  to  bid  you  fiffeweU." 

**  No,  Maigaret,*  he  answered,  **you 
are  mine — my  betrothed — and  we 
must  never  part  Oh  no,"  he  cried, 
<*  the  oath  I  swore  has  bound  us  both." 

**  It  has  bound  neither,"  she  answer- 
ed— ^  it  was  to  me  it  was  sworn,  and  I 
absolve  yon.  Go,  and  bestow  your 
hand—"  She  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, and  had  not  Edmond  supported 
her  she  would  have  frdlen.  He  led  her 
to  an  arbour  where  there  was  a  partial 
shelter  horn  the  storm.  She  sunk  upon 
the  seat,  and  gained  for  breath. 

**  Oh,  Margaret,*  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
swore  to  my  God,  and  no  mortal  can 
absolve  me,  and  I  will  keep  my  oath. 
Come,"  he  continued,  <*  come  with  me 
now,  and  before  morning  the  church 
shall  have  joined  us  bey<md  the  power 
of  man  to  disunite." 

**  No,"  she  exclaimed,  «*  No»  my  pro- 
nuse  to  my  dying  mother  was,  that  I 
would  never  marry  contrary  to  my  &- 
therms  wish.  She  asked  it  of  me  with 
lips  that  were  already  cold  with  the 
chill  of  the  grave,  and  I  gave  my  pro- 
mise to  her  spirit  as  it  was  leaving 
ear^  I  cannot  break  it  Tempt  me 
not  but  go  and  ^ve  your  hand  where 
honour  demands  it  and  leave  my  heart 
to  break." 

The  groan  thatfoUowed  seemed  as  if 
it  had  already  rent  her  heart  M'Nagh- 
ten  urged  his  suit  but  it  was  in  vain. 
She  continued  firm.  **  I  cannot  she 
said,  ''break  my  word  to  a  dying  pa* 
rent  Ithink,"  she  said,  **I  thmk  I 
can  see  her  l3ring  on  her  death-bed,  and 
her  ashy  lips  quivering  as  she  scarce 
could  dictate  the  promise  that  binds 
me,  and  God  give  me  strength  to  keep 
it"  She  (£tfped  her  hands,  and 
looked  up  in  prayer  to  him  who  hath 
said,  **  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther ;"  and  ch  I  if  ever  prayer  for 
streiwth  to  help  in  time  or  need  was 
conridered  by  him  who  heareth  prayer, 
it  surely  was  not  in  a  woman's  strength 
that  she  overcome  a  woman's  weakness, 
and  rensted  the  temptation  that  assailed 
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her  to  disregard  a  parents  oonunaod, 
and  enter  on  a  clandestine  marriaffe. 
hoDgf  and  Intterly,  and  pasaionateiy, 
did  they  ccmTerse,  and  they  heed^ 
not  the  time  as  it  fled,  until  they  were 
started  by  a  scream,  long,  wild,  and 
piercing,  dose  bende  them.  In  amaze- 
ment they  rose  from  their  seats,  but  no 
person  was  near  ;  and  while  they  still 
gazed  in  terror  upon  each  other,  again 
Uiey  heard  it  louder,  nearer  than  be- 
fore. Scarce  could  Edmond  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  arbour  before  it  came, 
the  third  time,  as  if  from  some  inyisible 
being  who  stood  between  him  and 
Margaret ;  and  such  a  scream — ^'twas 
like  nothing  earthly — ^"twas  something 
like  the  shnek  of  the  drowning  one, 
but  more  kmd,  more  ghastly,  and 
more  protracted.  Margaret  followed 
M'Naghton,  and  grasped  his  arm  in 
fright  The  fidl  of  snow  had  ceased, 
and  the  new-risen  moon  was  just  emer- 
ging fit>m  the  gray  clouds  that  were 
pildl  in  the  east,  and  the  sky  above 
the  white  edge  of  their  daik  masses  was 
the  clearest  azure.  They  looked  along 
the  pathway — the  trees  stood  like  so 
many  pillars  of  white,  and  cast  their 
loi^  and  indistinct  diadows  in  the  faint 
shining  of  the  moon,  but  thev  could  see 
nothing;  and  all  around  them  there 
were  no  marks  of  footsteps,  unless 
the  slight  traces  of  their  own  which 
were  almost  filled  up  by  the  fr^sh  fallen 
snow.  Margaret  pointed  to  the  moon. 
**  Edmond,"  said  she,  **it  is  near  mid- 
night, my  absence  may  be  discovered, 
and  I  must  return."  He  walked  with 
her  towards  the  house.  She  turned 
off  towards  the  shrubbery,  and  followed 
a  retired  path  until  she  reached  a  win- 
dow which  M'Naghten  knew  well  as 
one  that  opened  from  a  little  green- 
house, from  which  there  was  a  commu- 
nication with  the  house.  She  stood 
upon  its  Step.  She  took  from  her  bosom 
a  small  parcel.  **  Edmond,  we  may 
never  meet  again,  but  if  it  be  so,  open 
this  when  you  hear  of  my  death,  and 
not  tHl  then,  and  now  fiirewelL"  They 
were  folded  in  each  other's  arms. 
They  gave  a  long  and  a  last  embrace. 
She  opened  the  window  by  means  of 
a  key  which  die  canned  with  her,  and 

§entiy  raising  the  sash,  passed  through ; 
lien  softly  letting  it  down  again,  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  M'Naghten,  and, 
stealinsr  along  the  passage,  was  soon 
lost  to  hb  right  He  stood  longgazing 
on  the  window  thnnigh  which  she  had 


ffone.  A  thousand  thoughts  crossed 
his  brain,  and  at  length  he  turned  away. 
But  long  did  he  wander  over  the  weU- 
known  scenes,  and  the  moon  had  pas- 
sed her  meridian,  and  was  slophoff  to 
the  west,  before  he  tore  hfanself  mm 
Glenarm,  and  set  out  on  his  dreary 
walk  to  Derry. 

Unhappy  man— the  n^serable  vio- 
ttmof  his  ownuncontrottlaUe  passton— » 
withmany  of  the  best  (eeHngs  of  our 
nature  implanted  in  his  breast,  yet  be- 
trayed into  actions  that  seemed  to  par- 
take but  little  of  the  finer  sympatmes 
of  the  soul.  It  was  pride— pride  deep- 
seated  and  intense,  that  was  his  error, 
and  his  ruin.  Thu  was  the  cloud  whose 
shadows,  even  in  his  best  days,  darkened 
the  sunshine  of  his  soul,  and  which  bmrst 
at  length  in  tempest  and  lightning  on 
his  h^. 

Yet  did  he  not  renounce  all  hopes  of 
uniting  himself  with  her  from  whom 
destiny  seemed  thus  determined  to 
separate  him.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  the  dariinff  ob- 
ject for  which  he  had  sacrificed  his 
fedth  and  honor  was  indeed  lost  for 
ever.  The  thought  were  madness— it 
were  worse.  Wonder  not  ii^  in  the  ex- 
citementof  phrensiedpasrion,  heformed 
plans  which,  in  his  cooler  moments,  he 
would  never  have  approved.  He  ad- 
mired, even  while  he  mourned,  the 
firmness  of  his  beloved  one  in  keepng 
her  promise  to  a  dying  mother,  ana  her 
dednon  of  character  gave  him  no  hope 
that  ever  she  would  break  it ;  nay,  he 
was  awed  by  the  digmty  of  virtue,  and 
dared  not  to  press  a  request  that  she 
would  violate  the  most  solemn  vow' 
that  mortal  can  give.  He  formed  then 
the  wild  scheme  of  bearing  her  away  by 
force,  and  compelling  her  to  bestow  her 
hand  upon  him.  Thus  no  guilt  would  be 
attached  to  her,  and  he  deemed  it  would 
be  no  hard  matter  to  obtun  her  forgive- 
ness for  forciitf^  her  to  a  marriage  he 
knew  full  well  her  heart  would  sanction, 
though  her  conscience  might  disap- 
prove. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this 
scheme  his  ardent  c^irit  could  see  no 
obstacles,  but  what  mu^ht  be  earily 
overcome.  His  knowle<]^e  of  all  tlie 
paths  and  retreats  in  the  demense  6t 
Glenarm  afforded  him  a  very  great 
fiidUty  in  the  laying  of  his  plans  ;  and  ^ 
he  hoped  that  by  watching  his  oppor- 
Uudty  he  might,  some  time  or  otner, 
surprise  Margaret  in  one  of  her  soli- 
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iatj  rambles  through  the  wood,  «Bd 
bear  her  away  unseen.  The  Tidnity 
of  the  river  was  also  fsTOureble,  and  a 
boat  ni%ht  easily  pass  down  the  stream 
under  cover  of  toe  night  without  ex* 
citing  any  suspicion ;  and  it  was  his 
intention  to  prooeed  down  Lough 
f  oyle,  to  the  ne^hbourbood  of  Greene 
castle,  H^iere  a  French  priest  resided 
In  a  cottage  near  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
here  the  marriage  ceremony  might  be 
performed,  and  then  he  might  return, 
and  placing  Margaret,  as  his  wifl^ot 
the  feet  of  Colonel  K— «v  implore  tmd 
obtain  a  fiOher's  blessing  and  forgive- 
ness,  end  by  a  repetition  of  their  vows, 
according  to  the  rttoal  of  their  own 
church,  publicly  and  openly  acknow- 
ledge and  ratify  their  union.  A  bribe 
procnrecLfpr  hiin  the  co-operation  of  a 
servant  in  the  house,  and  there  still 
existed  enough  of  the  spirit  of  feudal 
times  to  ensure  for  him  the  services  of 
some  old  retainers  of  the  fiunily  of 
M'Nagbten,  who  knew  no  law  but 
their  diieftain*8  word,  and  with  whom 
obedience  to  his  command  and  fidelity 
to  his  interest,  was  the  chief  tUng, 
though  not  the  only  virtue. 

Every  thin^  had  been  put  in  train 
lor  carrying  his  design  into  ezecirtion  ; 
and  he  waited  with  impatience  the  of* 
fering  of  an  opportumty.  A  cotti^e 
which  stood  on  the  very  skirts  of  the 
grounds  <A  Glenarm  was  tenanted  by 
one  of  bis  foUowers  ;  and  here  tiie 
three  men,  to  whom  he  confided  his 
designs,  took  up  their  temporary  abode, 
wfaUe,  to  avoid  exdting  suspidon,  they 
were  directed  to  employ  themselves 
in  llshinff,  which  also  furnished  a  pre- 
text for  the  keeping  of  the  boat,  wbidi 
was  necessary  to  his  ulterior  plans. 
M'Naghten  himself  passed  most  of  his 
time  here  in  the  humble  disguise  of  a 
fisherman,  and  frequently  wandered 
dose  to  the  bouse  without  being  re- 
cognised :  upon  one  occasion  he  passed 
dose  to  a  wmdow  at  which  Margaret 
was  seated  ;  his  glance  met  h'er*s  ;  he 
thought  she  recognized  him,  but  he 
could  not  be  certain — struck,  probably, 
by  his  figure,  she  betrayed  visible 
emotion  in  her  looks — but  rose  almost 
immediatdy  and  left  the  window. 
M'Naghten  stood  gazing,  aaMl  had 
almost  disclosed  his  real  character. 
One  of  the  domestics  came  by  Colonel 
K— ^8  orders  to  know  his  bushiess  ; 
fortunately  it  was  the  man  who  was 
already  in  his  secret,  or  his  confusion 


wouM  inevitably  have  betrayed  him. 
The  man  came  up  to  him,  and  givii^ 
him  a  cantioB  as  to.his  imprudence,  re- 
turned and  told  Cdonel  X that 

it  was  one  of  the  fisheriMn  at  the 
wood-house  who  had  come  to  inquire 
if  any  fish  were  wanted;  Colond 
K— -^'s  suspidons  were  excited,  but 
bdbre  he  oould  make  any  further  hi- 
quiries  M^Nagfaten  was  out  of  sight, 
and  thus  narrowly  escaped  detection 
for  the  nresent 

But  tDough  he  thus  avoided  imme- 
diate discovery,  the  consequences  of 
his  rashness  were  fatal  to  his  plans. 
Colonel  K— *  was  convinced  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wood-house  were 
more  than  mere  fishermen.  The  dis- 
turbances which  had  prevailed  in  some 
districts,  had  been  long  mnce  efiectu- 
ally  quelled,  and  the  regular  troops 
who  had  been  drawn  off  from  Deny 
into  ^e  d]Sturl)ed  parts  of  tiie  countiy 
had  returned,  while  M'Naghten^  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  appointed  to  re- 
heve  them  was  now  upon  mere  nomi- 
nal duty,  and  was  only  retained  in 
employment  for  a  little  longer,  nntU 
the  continuance  of  ^anqulUity  would 
warrant  its  being  dt£d)anded.     Colonel 

K 1  however,  deemed  it  right  to 

give  infonnation  of  the  sus|ndous  cha^ 
racter  of  his  new  neighbours,  and  that 
very  day  forwarded  a  despatch  to  the 
governor  of  Derry,  statrag  that  strange 
men,  in  the  disguise  of  finiermen,  were 
constantly  reconnoitihig  about  Glen- 
arm, and  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
from  their  movements  that  their  in- 
tention was  to  make  an  attack  upon  hw 
mansion  ;  hb  applicadon  was  promptly 
answered  by  an  assurance,  that  that 
very  night  a  military  detachment  would 
be  sen .  to  surprize  the  pretended  fisher- 
men, and  discover  their  real  character 
and  object 

The  wood4)ouse  was  situated  in  a 
most  retired  and  secluded  spot ;  there 
was  a  deep  and  predpitous  dingle,  or 
glen,  through  which  a  mountain  torrent 
poured  its  stream ;  when  it  emptied 
Itself  in  the  Foyle  it  widened  out  into 
a  deep  and  broad  pool,  so  as  to  fill 
the  entire  bed  of  the  glen,  and  it  was 
just  at  the  angle,  formed  by  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  the  side  A  tha  glen, 
that  the  wood-house  was  buih  ;  its  old 
gray  walls  were  covered  over  with  ivy, 
and  were  nearly  concealed  by  the  stunt- 
ed oaks  and  hollies  which  dothed  the 
bank ;  a  steep  and  windii^  pi^  led 
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down  to  the  water's  edee,  and  another 
to  the  summit  of  the  bank.  The  boat  was 
moored  beneath  in  the  pool ;  M'Ni^h- 
ten  generally  passed  his  days  here  in 
disguise,  as  he  dreaded  to  trust  his 
belored,  even  to  the  honest  and  &ithful 
fellows  whom  he  had  commissioned  on 
this  service.  Their  rudeness  would 
alarm  her,  and  he  wished,  if  possible, 
to  be  present  himself  to  so<^e  her 
anxieties  and  dispel  her  fears.  His 
directions  to  them  were,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of 
her  person  in  his  absence,  to  convey 
her  to  the  wood-house,  and  keep  her 
there  in  dose  concealment,  treating 
her  with  every  respect,  and  immediately 
to  send  him  intelligence.  He  knew 
that  he  might  trust  lus  life  to  the  fide- 
Uty  of  these  men,  one  of  whom  was  a 
foster-brother  of  his  own,  yet  still  he  was 
fearful,  and  though  the  favour  of  the 
Colonel  of  his  regunent,  who  was  a  near 
relative  of  his  own,  and  on  th^plea  of  ill- 
health,  he  procured  leave  ot  absence, 
and  latterly  had  never  left  the  place  of 
his  concealment  and  di^uise. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed  over  in 
this  way  without  any  opportunity,  such 
as  he  desired.  His  impatient  soul  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  dull  monotony  of 
watching  from  morning  to  evening,  and 
he  began  to  form  more  desperate  reso- 
lutions :  his  men  were  all  armed,  and 
the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the  house 
naturally  suggested  itself ;  his  soul 
at  first  shrunk  from  the  possibility  of 
bloodshed,  until  at  length  even  thb 
grew  fiuuiliar  by  contemplation.  Brave- 
ry he  had  ever  been  taught  to  regard 
as  the  chief  virtue  ;  and  now  when  he 
began  to  think  this  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  his  object,  he  was  willing 
to  hazard  even  the  loss  of  life  in  its 
accomplishment.  But  all  his  schemes 
were  unexpectedly  broken  off  by  an 
event  which  probably  the  reader  will 
antidpate. 

The    information    which    Colonel 

K had  forwarded  to   Sir  R 

H i  at  that  time  governor  of  Derr^, 

was  so  strange,  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  let  a  single  night  pass  over 
without  taking  steps  to  arrest  the  sus- 
pidous  duuHBU^ers  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  at  the  wood-house.  He 
sent  forward  late  in  the  evening  a 
small  party  of  militaiT  to  Glenarm, 
under  the  command  of  a  confidential 
officer,  with  directions  to  act  underCo- 
lonel  K— 's  directions  and  to  secure 

Vol.  I. 


the  entire  party  and  bring  them  for- 
ward for  examination. 

It  was  a  cold  and  frosty  night  upon 
which  the  military  detachment,  consist- 
ing of  an  officer  and  twelve  men,  set 
out  to  invest  the  wood-*house  tod  make 
prisoners  of  its  inmates.  The  sky  was 
unclouded,  and  the  stars  shone  upon 
its  blue  with  a  dear  and  brilliant  lustre ; 
the  northern  breeze  blew  keen  and 
strong,  and  it  moaned  heavily  through 
the  trees  as  the  littie  band  proceeded 
bv  the  intricate  path  that  led  to  the 
object  of  their  search.  With  the  help 
of  their  lanthems  and  the  assistance  of 
a  guide,  they  made  their  way  with 
difficulty  .through  the  tangled  mazes 
of  the  underwood,  and  reached  the 
brow  of  the  bank,  down  the  perilous 
descent  of  which  they  were  to  cUmb  in 
the  dark.  Here  they  halted  to  ob- 
serve the  nature  of  the  ground — and 
certainly  it  presented  rsSher  a  dan- 
gerous appearance  ;  they  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a  declivity  about  forty  feet  in 
height,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the 
deep  basin,  into  which  one  &lse  step 
mignt  precipitate  the  unwary  adven- 
turer ;  about  half-way  down  the  white 
chimney  of  the  wood-house  appeared, 
by  the  dim  star  light  through  the 
brushwood  of  the  bank,  and  formed  a 
strange  contrast  witii  the  black  hue  of 
the  rest  of  the  slope.  There  was  no 
sign  of  their  being  near  a  human  habi- 
tation— all  was  still  and  quiet  as  ^e 
peacefiilness  of  some  mountiun  dell, 
unless  when  the  night4>reeze  shook 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  guide 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  path,  and 
the  others  cautiously  followed  down 
the  declivity  one  by  one  ;  one  of  the 
foremost  missed  his  footing,  and  tumb- 
ling over  the  predpicefell  upon  the  roof 
of  uie  wood-house  ;  as  he  tell  he  cried 
for  help,  and  confusion  and  tumult  ensued 
through  the  hitherto  noiseless  band. 
Those  inside  were  startled  and  rushed 
out  with  flambeaus  in  their  hands,  and 
the  gleam  of  the  torches  fell  full  upon 
the  soldiers  as  they  pressed  on  from 
above.  M'Naghten  was  amazed — he 
comprehended  at  once  the  object  of 
this  visit,  and  saw  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost ;  he  dashed  his  flambeau  to  the 
ground — his  companions  did  the  same, 
**  To  the  boat  I"  he  cried — ^he  snatched 
up  his  carbbe,  and  with  a  simultaneous 
impulse  they  all  rushed  to  the  water's 
edie.  *•  Stop  I"  cried  the  officer,  **  or  I 
wififire."  The  only  answer  was  the  splash 
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of  an  oar  in  the  water.  The  sound  of 
a  volley  echoed  through  the  glen— 4he 
soldiers  had  fired  at  random,  and  it 
was  uncertain  whether  their  shots  had 
taken  effect  There  was  i^;ain  the 
^lash  of  the  oar,  as  if  struggling  to  get 
oS,  and  a  shot  was  returned  from  ue 
water.  The  whole  party  rushed  madly 
down — the  struggling  of  the  oars  b^ 
came  more  violent,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  assailants  were  loud,  but  their 
broken  and  straggling  cheer  showed 
that  they  were  in  confusion  and  dis- 
persed. The  boat's  little  crew  redoubled 
their  exertions.  M'Naghten  felt  his 
honour  was  at  stake  :  one  of  his  men 
had,  without  his  directions,  returned  a 
shot,  and  how  could  he  excuse  himselC 
for  being  of  a  party  that  had  fired  on 
the  king's  troops?  Just  as  the  boat 
was  pushing  off  a  soldier  leaped  on 
board,  and  shouted  to  his  companions 
to  come  on.  M'Naghten  seized  him 
round  the  middle  and  attempted  to 
throw  him  oyer  board,  but  he  was  un- 
able— "*  Row  on — ^row  on !"  he  cried 
to  his  companions.  Another  musket 
was  dischaiged  from  above,  and  the  ball 
whiKsed  close  to  them.  M'Naghten 
had  been  seated  at  the  helm,  but  he 
bad  let  it  go,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  his  aoiailant — 
each  held  Uie  other  in  a  convulsive 
grasp  ;  the  boat  pushed  o%  and  the 
stroke  of  the  oars  was  now  free  in  the 
deep  water  ;  M'Naghten  moved  to  the 
edge  of  the  boat,  and  exerting  all  his 
strength  disengaged  himsdf  m>m  the 
gripe  of  the  soldier,  and  let  him  drop 
into  the  water  ;  he  fell  heavily  into  the 
pool — an  oar  struck  him  upon  the  head 
as  he  went  down,  and  he  sunk  to  rise 
no  more.  M'Naghten  resumed  the  helm 
— ^the  rudder  had  turned,  and  the  boat 
had  her  head  to  the  bank<— he  righted 
her-^they  strained  every  nore  at  the 
oar,  and  she  riiot  out  into  the  channel 
of  the  river.  The  shouts  became  leas 
distinct,  and  th^  could  see  br  the 
red  p^lare  of  the  flambeaus  whidi  the 
soldiers  had  ht,  the  whole  par^  standi 
ing  disappointed  at  the  waters  edge. 
They  pulled  die  oats  with  still  greater 
energy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the^r  were 
safe  even  from  the  fire  of  the  mihtary. 
The  whole  transaction  occupied  less 
time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe  it 
The  boat  had  now  gained  the  centre  of 
the  river,  and  was  quietly  pasnng  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  glassy  flood,  in  whose 
bosom  were   reflectea  the   thousand 


stars  that  spangled  the  azure  vauh  of 
heaven.  M'Naghten  had  now  time  to 
reflect  upon  hb  narrow  and  ahnost  mira- 
eulous  escape  from  dangerand  disgrace ; 
apprehensive  that  means  might  still  be 
taken  to  pursue  them,  he  steered  for 
the  i^ppoute  bank,  determined  to  land 
immediately,  and  make  the  beet  of  his 
way  to  some  safe  retreat  The  little 
waves  dashed  against  the  side  of  the 
boat  as  she  sped  her  way  forward* 
The  point  at  which  they  landed  was 
thiduy  covered  over  with  bushes ;  they 
drew  up  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the 
thick  underwood,  so  as  effectually  to 
conceal  it,  and  proceeded  n^idly 
along  a  narrow  pathway  which  led  from 
the  river's  side. 

M'Naghten  had  always  worn  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  suitable  dress  beneath 
his  fisher's  garb,  and  he  had  only  to 
divest  himself  of  his  assumed  hahili- 
ments,  effectually  to  escape  identifica- 
tion. With  the  rest  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  were  dmerent, 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  desert  in  dan- 
ger, those  whom  his  own  conduct  had 
brought  into  it ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 

Eressing  entreaties  of  the  fiEdthiui  feU 
»W8,  tlmt  he  was  prevailed  on  to  leave 
them  to  shift  fer  diemselves  :  nor 
would  their  urgency  have  prevailed  had 
it  not  been  for  their  assurance,  that 
independent  of  all  considerations  of  his 
personal  safety,  his  remaining  with 
them  would  but  endanger  theirs,  since 
he  was  but  a  dog  upon  their  exertions. 
There  was  a  wild  and  unfrequented 
district  of  mountain  through  which  they 
purposed  to  make  their  way  home,  and 
where  no  step  but  one  well  practised  in 
traversing  the  bog  and  heath  could 
posnbly  keep  up  with  them.  Before 
monnng  then  they  would  be  fer  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit,  and  they  agreed 
to  meet  their  chieftain  at  M'Naglrten 
on  the  next  evening,  where  they  might 
in  security  concert  their  further  plaios, 
since  their  former  ones  had  heen 
thus  unexpectedly  broken  up.  Peiw 
suaded  then  by  their  intresyfcies,  Ed-, 
mood  put  off  his  fisher's  garment  and 
putting  on  his  head  an  ermine  cap» 
winch  was  usually  worn  by  the  officers 
in  undress,  and  which,  from  its  capa- 
bility of  Gon^ression  and  conseoaent 
portalnlity  was  convenient  fi»r  such  ez^- 
peditions-^he  saw  his  hardy  and  in- 
trejad  companions  proceed  ata  kind  of 
jog  trot  up  the  mountain,  while  he 
hastened  back  to  Deny. 
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Hex!  ttomiiig  at  aii  early  hour  he 
was  upon  big  way  to  the  home  of  hi# 
fedieiB.  It  was  long  smce  he  had  risit- 
edh;  not  flbioe  the  day  he  had  left  it  hi 
company  with  lulia :  he  reached  the 
gate  as  the  son  was  sinkifig  into  the 
west,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  were 
lengthening.  As  h'e  rode  slowly  np 
the  aTenue,  every  thing  recalled  to  hia 
nmd  the  painlbl  events  of  the  last  three 
weeks ;  the  newly  gravelled  walk,  and 
the  smoothness  of  the  grass,  and  the 
lately  dressed  clumps  of  shrubs,  remhid- 
ed  hhn  of  the  preparation  which  had 
been  making  lor  the  reception  of  its 
intended  mii^ess.  His  brow  darkened 
as  he  received  the  salutations  and  wel- 
come of  the  labourers,  who  were  still 
thus  employed.  He  dismounted  at  the 
door,  and  giving  his  horse  to  a  servant, 
entered  throtttfn  the  open  door.  The 
old  grey^heacM  steward  met  him  in 
the  hall,  and  accompanied  his  welcome 
by  an  expression  of  surprise,  **  Well, 
m,"  said  ne,  '*we  did  not  think  to  see 

Jou  come  alone,  to  M*Naghten,  but  I 
ope  you  are  now  going  to  stay  with 
ns»  and  that  you  win  soon  bring  home 
our  mistress  r  I  hope  so  too,  my  good 
Neal,*  said  Edmona  smiling,  as  he  used 
the  words  in  a  very  difSerent  sense  from 
that  in  which  Uiey  were  understood. 
The  old  man  followed  him,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  one  elegantly  ftmiished 
apartment  to  another.  At  last  he  reach- 
ed a  little  reading  room,  wiilch  had  been 
Julia's  finrourite  resort  during  her  short 
stay  at  M'N^^faten.  The  traces  of 
female  elegance  were  visible  in  its 
arrangement  Edmond  soon  recognised 
that  every  thing  continued  as  she  had 
left  it ;  he  groaned  deeply ;  the  old 
man  dashed  away  a  tear,  with  the  cuff 
of  his  coat  Edmond  noticed  his  emo- 
tion, and  almost  mechamcally  inquired 
Its  cause.  **  'Tis  nothhig,  Sir,'  said  the 
old  man  ;  **  I  was  only  Uilnking  of  one 
that  some  now  think  but  Mttle  of." 

Edmond  felt  inclined  to  be 
but  the  privileged  a^  of  his  fiut 
servant  excused  his  freedom ;  the 
chord  which  he  had  touched  witldn  his 
bosom,  vibtfoled  with  a  painftil  thrill ; 
he  turned  away,  and  began  to  pluck  the 
withered  leaves  from  a  geranium  which 
stood  In  the  window  of  the  apartment 

1  have  been  unwilHng  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  my  narrative  by  alluding 
to  the  deserted  and  forsaken  JuHa ; 
but  now  when  tMs  allusion  of  the  stew- 
ard has  recalled  her  both  to  mine  and 


the  reader^s  memory,  I  may  give  a 
short  sketch  of  her  proceedings  since 
that  sad,  that  woeful  evening.  Alarmed 
and  vexed  at  Edmond's  {Smcucc,  for 
which  she  was  unable  to  account,  she 
pined  a  while  in  loneliness,  until  through 
the  means  of  Eleanor,  she  was  convm- 
ced  of  his  infidelity,  and  become  con- 
Scions  that  she  was  indeed  deserted. 
Her  timid,  her  gentle  spirit  could  not 
bear  even  to  upbraid  him.  But  she 
left  the  cottage,  which  once  she  had 
regarded  as  the  Eden  of  love  ;  but 
wMch  to  her  opened,  alas  padnftilly 
opened  eyes,  appeared  but  as  the  monu- 
ment of  her  disgrace  and  gulH.  She 
returned  home  to  her  mother — that 
mother  whom  she  had  left — whose  soul 
she  had  pierced  through  with  many 
sorrows ;  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  at  her  parent's  feet :  but  she  was 
welcomed  to  a  parenf  s  bosom,  and  the 
tears  of  the  penitent  and  the  outcast  as 
they  rolled  down  the  cheek  that  was 
blanched  by  sorrow,  were  dearer  to  a 
mother's  and  a  sister's  heart  than  if  she 
had  never  left  the  home  of  her  inno- 
cence and  youth.  They  received  her 
as  fondly  as  if  she  had  never  strayed 
away  from  that  peaceful  home,  and  no 
word  of  reproach  smote  the  heart  that 
remorse  had  already  wounded ;  the 
bruised  reed  they  did  not  break,  but 
alas,  the  tender  plant  was  too  cruelly 
torn  ever  to  recover  the  beauty  or  the 
vigour  that  once  had  graced  it  She 
drooped  and  pined,  and  the  arrow  that 
had  smitten  ner  bosom  rankled  and 
festered,  beyond  even  a  parent's  or  a 
sister's  care  to  heal ;  the  canker  worm 
preyed  upon  her  heart's  core — grief  and 
shame  were  doing  now  their  work,  and 
brought  at  last  their  lovely  victim  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

The  mother  bad  taken  her  daughter 
from  the  neighboui^iood  of  M'Naghten, 
where  every  thing  but  too  pcuniully  re- 
minded her  of  scenes,  which,  for  her 
peace  of  mind,  it  were  better  she  should 
forget  They  sought  a  peaceful  retire- 
ment, where  no  gaze  of  curious  stranger 
might  intrude  upon  their  wounded  feel- 
ings, or  the  remarks  of  busy  and  ill- 
natured  malice  readh  their  ears  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  fronily  of  the  De 
Ruthvens  wereseekiiM^  privacy  for  their 
grief,  at  the  time  when  Edmond  re- 
turned to  M'Naghten,  to  lay  his  plans 
for  obtaining  forcible  possession  or  one, 
for  whom  he  had  forgotten  all  the  ties 
of  honour  that  ^r^^  j^ 
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ffenerous  heart  His  followers  escaped 
in  safety,  as  they  had  anticipated,  and 
reached  the  residence  of  their  chie(  late 
on  the  evening  of  the  appointed  day. 
The  affray  between  the  military  and 
the  supposed  insurgents  at  Glenann, 
furnished  a  theme  for  conyersation  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  only  effect  it  pro- 
duced was  the  appointment  of  night 
patrob  in  the  neignbourhood ;  no  sus- 
picion rested  where  alone  it  ouffht,  and 
the  peasantry  were  stigmatized  as  the 
projectors  of  an  attack  upon  one  who 
was  so  deservedly  popular  as  Colonel 
IU~.  Edmond.  continued  at  M*Nagh- 
ten,  brooding  over  his  own  guilty 
thoughts,  and  endeavouring  to  arrange 
matters  to  cany  his  projected  schemes 
into  effect  One  evening  he  was 
startled  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant, 
whom  he  had  bribed  to  forward  his  in- 
terests at  Glenarm,  who  had  asked  to 
speak  with  him  in  private.  The  intel- 
ligence he  had  to  communicate  was, 
indeed,  important  to  Edmond's  plans. 
Colonel  K — ^  alarmed  at  the  mysteri- 
ous circumstance  of  the  woodhouse, 
had  detemuned  upon  leaving  Ireland, 
and  was  actually  now  on  his  way  to  an 
eastern  port,  where  it  was  his  intention 
to  embark  for  Scotland.  His  daughter, 
of  course,  accompanied  him,  and,  in  a 
short  dme,  she  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  Edmond's  machinations. — 
That  very  night  they  were  to  pass 
within  a  few  imles  of  M'Naffhten,  and 
there  was  still  a  possibility  of  intercept- 
ing them.  The  faithless  servant  wno 
thus  betrayed  their  movements,  had 
accompanied  them  to  Coleraine,  where 
he  left  them,  and  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate this  intelligence  to  his  employer 
— a  purse  of  gold  rewarded  his  treach- 
ery   and    exertions and    Edmond 

quickly  formed  lus  plans,  in  accordance 
with  the  information  he  had  received. 

The  accomplices  in  his  former  des- 
perate undertakings,  were  soon  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  on  another. 
M'Naghten  conducted  them  into  the 
armoury  of  the  castle,  and  told  them  of 
his  plans.  The  road  along  which  Colo- 
nel IL —  must  pass,  lay  through  a  lonely 
and  narrow  oefile  in  the  mountains. 
There,  under  the  guise  of  robbers,  they 
were  to  attack  the  carriage,  and  having 
rifled  it  of  its  precious  burden  bear  her 
away  in  safet)r  to  an  old  and  aknost 
ruined  tower  m  the  mountains.  The 
carriage  road  took  necessarily  a  long 
sweep  to  avoid  the  mountains,  but  a 


bye-Toad  over  the  hiUs  would  bring  them 
there  long  before  the  travellers  could 
reach  it  by  their  drcuitous  route. 
M*Naghten  took  down  from  the  walls 
of  the  armoury  swords  which  had  long 
hung  there  unmoved,  and  providing 
each  of  them  with  a  carbine,  and  a 
helmet,  upon  which  waved  a  blood  red 
plume,  which  graced  the  crest  of 
the  M'Naghtens  in  ancient  times ; 
he  despatched  them  forward  before 
him,  with  directions  to  await  his  arrival 
at  the  glen,  with  the  exception  of 
Phelim  ms  foster  brother,  whom  he  de- 
tained to  accompany  hiinsel£ 

When  the^  had  gone  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  fiuthful  companion  and  said, 
**  Phelim,  we  must  do  no  injury,  we  must 
stop  tiie  carriage  and  bear  off  the  lady, 
but  not  a  hair  of  any  one's  head  must 
be  touched ;  the  appearance  of  our 
numbers  and  our  arms  will  soon  terrify 
them  into  a  surrender."  He  put  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  as  if  in  intensity  of 
agony  ;  he  then  moved  up  and  down 
the  room  in  violent  agitation  ;  his  eyes 
elared  with  a  strange  fire,  and  a  slight 
froth  curdled  on  his  ashy  lips.  Phemn 
was  almost  afraid  to  speak,  at  last  he 
ventured  to  remind  him  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  go  ;  he  started  as  if  from  a 
dream ;  he  waved  his  hand  towards  a 
comer  of  the  armoury,  as  if  noticing 
some  one  to  depart,  **  Ah,  Sir,"  said 
Phelim,  **  give  up  this  wild  plan,  and 
think  no  more  about  any  lady  that 
thinks  little  about  you ;  there  is  a 
wildness  about  you  that  is  strange." 

**  Are  you  afifaid,  Phelim  V"  said  Ed- 
mond in  a  tone  of  reproach,  **  afraid  T 
echoed  the  other,  **  no  man  ever  saw  me 
yet  afraid.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so, 
I  will  go  with  you,  although  God  knows 
my  heart  misgives  me."  M'Naghten 
had  not  waited  for  a  reply,  he  was  ar- 
raying himself  in  an  ancestral  coat  of 
mail,  be  tied  round  him  an  ancient  belt, 
and  slung  in  it  a  brace  of  heavy  pistols 
— having  first  examined  and  loaded 
them ;  he  then  opened  a  drawer,  and 
taking  from  it  a  small  phial,  swallowed 
off  its  contents,  the  draught  appeared 
to  revive  him,  he  gaily  buckled  on  a 
pair  of  knightly  spurs,  and  directing 
Phelim  to  bring  two  horses  to  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  demesne,  proceeded 
himself  thither  on  foot  It  was  a  calm 
and  still  night,  the  light  fleecy  clouds 
were  stationary  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
rays  of  the  moon  which  struggled 
through  them,  came  with  a  milder  and 
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softer  radianoe  than  if  the  had  ahoae 
m  an  unclouded  skv.  There  was  -  a 
silyery  haze  orer  the  landscape,  and  the 
dark  mountains  seemed  reposing  in  the 
uniyersal  peacefuhiess  en  nature. — 
M'Naffhten  stood  upon  a  little  rising 
ground,  and  folding  his  arms,  he  gazed 
upon  the  castle,  and  thought  of  the  er- 
rand upon  which  he  was  ffoing,  but  he 
changed  not  his  purpose,  he  fdt,  he  be- 
lier^  that  some  demon  ur^ed  him  to 
the  act,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  im- 
piidse,  he  viewed  it  throuffh  the  medium 
of  a  phrenaed  mind.  Many  a  sleep- 
less night  had  he  passed,  and  human 
nature  could  not  bbar  the  ceaseless  tor- 
ture by  which  he  had  been  racked — ^he 
could  not  think — his  was  the  sullen, 
the  reckless  determination  of  madness. 
His  companion  did  not  keep  him  long 
waiting,  ne  soon  heard  the  fight  tramp- 
ling of  the  horses  on  the  turf,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  they  were  both  on 
their  way  to  the  appointed  place. 

It  was  a  wild  ana  lonely  valley,  be- 
tween two  nigged  and  steep  mountains, 
whose  craggy  sides  seemed  to  have 
been  torn  ammder  by  some  former  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  Between  their 
bases  the  ground  was  smooth  and  level, 
unless  where  it  was  furrowed  by  the 
rush  of  the  torrents  that  occasionally 
poured  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or 
where  laige  masses  of  rock  dislodged 
from  the  brow  of  the  mountain  by  some 
mighty  force,  lay  deep  imbedded  in  the 
sou  beneath.  Behind  one  of  these 
M'Naghten  posted  his  companions, 
while  he  himself  rode  up  and  down 
impatiently  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  its 
appearance.  They  examined  the  road 
but  could  discern  no  fresh  marks  of 
wheels,  by  which  they  knew  it  had  not 
passed  previous  to  their  arrivaL  Yet 
though  the  hour  was  late,  the  travellers 
arrived  not,  and  they  be^^an  to  think 
that  they  had  altered  their  intentions, 
and  had  remained  for  the  night  in  Co- 
leraine.  At  last  they  heaitl  the  rum- 
bling of  wheeb  at  a  distance — it  came 
nearer — the  carriage  appeared  in  siffht 
just  as  it  turned  a  comer  of  the  road — 
It  was  driving  at  a  rapid  pace. — 
M*Naghten  and  Phelim  rode  up,  and 
each  presenting  a  pistol  at  the  p<Mtilion, 
ordered  him  to  pull  up  ;  he  lashed  his 
horses,  and  attempted  to  pass  on. — 
"StopP   cried   M^Naghten,   with  an 

oath,  ••  or  by you  are  a  dead 

Those  concealed  behind  the 


rock,  now  rushed  out,  and  one  of  Uiem 
discharged  his  carbine  with  sure  and 
deadly  aim»  at  the  horse  on  which  he 
rode,  the  ball  entered  his  foreheeui,  and 
was  lodged  in  his  brain.  The  animal 
pimped  and  writhed  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  flung  hu  rider  fiur  into  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  other  horse 
attempted  to  drag  on  the  carriage,  but 
impeded  by  the  weight  of  the  dead 
animal,  and  entangled  in  the  harness, 
after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  he 
stumbled  and  fell.  Meanwhile  the  ser- 
vants on  the  carriage  fought  bravely  in 
defence  of  their  master,  a  ball  had 
grazed  M'Naghten's  arm,  and  another 
of  his  partj  was  lying  mortally  wound- 
ed on  a  httle  tuft  of  header.  Pro- 
voked by  the  death  of  their  compa- 
nion, the  rest  rushed  on,  and,  despite 
M'Naghten's  iniunction,  aimed  tneir 
pieces  with  deadly  precision,  at  their 
opponents.  M'Naghten  and  Phelim 
both  rode  to  the  carriage  door,  a  shot 
from  behind  killed  Phelim's  horse,  and 
just  as  he  fell,  a  ball  from  the  carriage 
whizzed  past  M'Naghten,  and  entered 
his  foster  brother's  heart  He  shrieked 
wildly,  gave  one  convulsive  spring,  and 
lay  bleedingand  stiff.  M*  Naghten's horse 
plunged,  it  was  scared  at  the  sight  of 
bloodshed  and  death,  he  cast  one  glance 
of  pity  at  his  dying  servant,  whose 
eyes  as  they  glazed  in  death,  were  rtill 
turned  towards  his  master.  The  moon 
shone  full  into  the  carriage,  and  then 
he  saw  the  hand  that  had  aimed  one 
unerring  bullet  at  poor  Phelim's  heart, 
raising  the  reloaded  pistol  against  him- 
self.    Colonel  K -had  him  covered, 

in  another  instant  he  would  be  with  his 
servant ;  Edmond  had  instinctively 
raised  his  pistol — his  hand  was  on  -the 
trigger — ^he  pulled  it — the  bullet  sang 
through  the  ui^— a  wild  scream  rang 
upon  his  ears  of^  **  It  is  Edmond  1"  and 
then  there  was  a  low  and  stifled  sob- 
Margaret's  heart's  blood  was  trickling 
drop  by  drop  upon  her  father's  breast. 
She  had  recogmsed  M'Naghten — ^flung 
herself  across  her  &ther — she  had 
dashed  aside  the  hand  that  would  have 
taken  her  lover's  life,  and  the  ball  which 
was  speeding  to  her  father's  heart,  was 
lodged  in  her  side,  and  Edmond  was 
her  murderer. 

Shall  I  go  on  ?— shall  I  trace  that 
murderer^s  sad  history  any  farther,  or 
have  I  told  enough  ? — my  eye  is  dim- 
med by  tears,  ai3  mv  filtering  hand 
trembles  as  I  write,— out  we  wiUipUfMr 
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U«  to  hi*  gnm.  We  Imk? t  teen  hia 
in  Taried  scenes  of  pasiion,  of  mad- 
ness^ and  of  guilt ;  and  wo  mmat  Tiew 
him  in  his  kttcr  end — we  mnst  follow 
him  to  the  ffloomy  retirenient  of  a  con- 
demned oeU,  where  M*Naghtenthe  fe* 
nerous,  the  noble,  and  the  toiTc,  is  lying* 
in  the  abode  of  folons>  a  convicted  mm* 
derec 

He  had  sarrendeied  himself  to  the 
denands  of  justice — he  had  stood  as  a 
criminal  at  the  bar — ^he  had  borne  the 
case  of  thousands,  assembled  but  to  see 
him,— 4ie  had  hesjrd  i^thout  apparent 
emotion,  the  indictment  read,  that 
chajged  him  with  a  murder— the  mur- 
der of  her  for  whom  he  would  gladly 
haTe  died  himself.  He  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge.  He  mignt  hare 
entered  a  defence,  and  from  the  feeling 
excited  in  his  behal(  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  convicted  but  ot  man- 
slaaghter,  but  when  the  solemn  ques- 
tion was  put,  ^  Are  you  gml^r  or  not  , 
guilty  ?*  he  raised  his  eyes  nrom  the 
mund  where  they  had  been  fixed,  he 
U>oked  round  the  court  house  upon  the 
muhitnde  with  a  saUen  and  haughty 
glance,  then  calmly  and  distinctly  an- 
swered, '^Guil^t*  No  muscle  vibrated 
-*no  feature  changed  upon  his  death- 
like countenance.  A  thrill  of  pity 
pervaded  the  court  house,  and  all  agun 
was  hushed  in  an  intensi^  of  inlereet, 
as  the  judge  divested  himself  of  the 
emblem  of  deliberative,  and  assumed 
that  of  avenging  jwtice,  yet  st^ 
M'Naghten's  gaze  was  haughty  and  ui^ 
changing  as  before.  The  awfid  sen« 
tenee  was  pansed,  and  he  was  con* 
detuned  to  an  i^ominious  death  ■  4)nt 
not  even  the  quivering  of  a  nerve  be- 
trayed emotion.  A  munnar  of  com- 
paMon  burst  from  the  crowd,  but  he 
heeded  it  not  He  was  borne  back  to 
prison,  hiS/ apartment  was  ehwggdto 
one  of  thoae  small  and  gloomy  ceUi 
allotted  to  those  whose  days  are  onm- 
bered  by  the  sentence  of  the  offended 
law. 

OwomanI  fiurest  of  God's  creatures, 
given  to  man  as  a  Massing,  withool 
which  even  paradise  would  have  been 
lonely,  and  now  when  that  paradise  is 
gone,  and  each  successive  generation  of 
man  is  **bom  to  trouble  asthe  sparks  fly 
cq[)waids,*  s^  sent  as  his  best,  nis  dear- 
est consolation  1  thy  love  is  not  Hke  the 
love  of  man,  it  changes  not  with  time, 
it  ahers  not  with  droumstances,  it  sur- 
vives neglect,  it  can  fcwgive  inndt  and 
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ii^viy ;  >Bd  how'oftcn  do  we  see  wo- 
man still  love  on  with  all  the  intensity 
of  her  sottPs  affection,  when  the  obrject 
upon  widch  her  fondness  is  wasted,  has 
betrayed  her.  Like  that  odoriferous 
plant  of  the  desert,  which  exhales  the 
sweetest  perftime  beneath  the  foot  of 
him  that  tramples  on  it  Edmondis 
not  alone  in  that  <fismal  cdl. — Wo- 
man's love  has  found  its  way  to  the  daik 
solitude  of  his  prison  house,  and  Julia, 
—-the  betrayed — the  forsaken  Julia  is 
with  him,  when  no  other  friend  is  near. 
His  fevered  temples  are  throbbing  on 
her  snowy  breast,  and  her  delicato 
hands  are  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
irons  with  which  he  is  fettered.  8he 
came  to  bid  him  one  last  farewell,  to 
watch  and  solace  the  last  hours  of  his 
Hfe,  and  minister  comfort  to  him,  who, 
after  all  his  injuries,  was  still  the  idol  of 
her  souL  And  he  had  made  a  strange 
vequest,  and  uiged  it  on  her  as  his  dy- 
ing one  ;  it  was  that  she  should  give 
her  consent  to  a  union  even  with  a  con- 
demned criminal.  "  You  are  my  wife 
already  in  the  eye  of  heaven,"  he  said, 
**  and  why  should  the  taint  of  disho- 
nour rest  upon  your  name?  we  will 
now  declare  our  vow,  and  you  shall  be 
the  lawful  wife  of  Edmond  M*Naghten.* 
She  mentioned  his  oath,  he  to<HL  from 
his  breast  a  paper,  it  was  the  packet 
which  Margaret  had  handed  him  when 
last  they  parted,  it  absolved  him  ttcm 
that  vow,  and  chai^ged  him  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poor  injured  Juha,  by  the 
only  reparation  he  could  make.  The 
trembling  M  ooald  not  speak.  He 
sighed,  and  said,  **  Perhaps  yon  are 
right  in  revising  to  have  tiie  name  of 
a  condemned— —^''  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  was  lost  in  a  groan.  She 
threw  her  anas  around  him,  she  sobbed 
and  said,  **  O  Edmond  I  cut  me  not  to 
the  heait  by  such  a  tfaoi^t,  your  nmne 
I  will  be  proud  to  bear,  even  should  the 
soom  of  a  world  attend  me,  and  let  it 
be  as  you  wish." 

The  last  mys  of  the  setting  sun 
gkneed  obliouely  throng  the  barred 
windows  of  t&e  cell,  as  Uie  or(&iary  of 
the  gaol  read  the  solemn  service  that 
united  them.  The  casement  was  raised 
and  the  mountain  breese  entering 
through  the  grating,  seemed  to  mode 
by  its  freshness  and  freenes^  the  pri<» 
soner  who  was  not  to  leave  his  connne- 
ment,  until  he  ascended  the  scaMd — 
the  hum  of  the  neighbouring  town  was 
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were  churpinff  and  twittering  gaily*  as 
they  fluttered  round  the  old  waSs  of  the 
building.  M*Naghten'8  right  arm  had 
been  unfettered,  his  left  stiU  wore  the  m»> 
nacle,  and  the  gaoler  stood  near  with  his 
bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand,  whose  jingling 
atevery  more  he  made,fonned  astranffe 
sound  for  a  bridal  ceremony.  M'Na^i^ 
ten  loudly  and  calmly  repeated  the  vows 
— Julia  bent  forward  and  whii^ered 
them,  but  when  she  came  to  the  words 
**  Until  death  us  do  part** — she  could 
not  utter  them,  she  sunk  upon  M'Na^h- 
ten's  breast,  he  attempted  to  throwliis 
arms  around  her,  but  his  manacled 
hand  prevented  him,  and  the  links  of 
the  chain  clanked  with  a  dismal  sound. 
The  rough  gaoler  was  moved,  he  re- 
leased his  hand,  and  a  tear  stole  even 
along  his  hardened  cheek.  The  cler* 
gyman  continued  to  read,  Julia's  head 
soil  rested  on  M'Naghten*s  bosom,  and 
her  long,  lank  hair  was  foiling  dowi| 
upon  his  neck.  Her  lovely  counte- 
nance was  glowing  with  a  hectic  flush, 
and  the  damp  dews  of  mortality  were 
resting  on  her  forehead.  His  eyes 
were  turned  upwards  as  if  in  prayer-^ 
the  ceremony  concluded,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  clergyman  to  join 
their  hands,  and  pronounce  them  man 
and  wife.  He  gently  diseitfaged  her 
arm  from  Edmond's  neck,  he  placed 
her  hand  in  his— it  vras  cold  and  clam- 
my— he  pronounced  **  What  God  hath 
JMned  together^  let  not  man  put 


der* — ^bot  he  said  the  solemn  words  as 
if  he  felt  that  they  were  vain,  they  were, 
alas!  too  soon  to  be  put  asunder;  he 
chained  the  blessing  to  a  prayer. 
M*Naghten  responded  adeep  anda  thril- 
ling Amen!  Juliascreamed  hysterically, 
and  sunk  again.  They  bore  herto  the 
open  window,  the  evening  breeze  fiuwed 
her  temples,  but  it  was  in  vain,  she  hung 
a  heavy  weight  upon  their  arms — ^her 
•pirit  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  heir 
sufferings  and  sorrows,  and  M'Nagh- 
ten  clawed  in  his  arms  the  day-cold 
coipse  of  his  bride. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 
--M*Naghten's  interest  and  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends  procured  for  him 
a  pardon,  and  the  evening  on  which 
he  returned  to  <<  M'Naghten,*  the 
hills  for  miles  around  were  lit  with 
the  bonfires  of  the  rejcHcing  peasantry, 
but  he  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  he 
had  wrought  A  few  weeks  passed—* 
and  the  mournful  procession  slowly 
wound  its  way  to  the  fiunily  vault  witn 
his  remains.  He  died  (u  a  broken 
heart — Tradition  still  points  to  the  spot 
lidiere  he  mounted  his  horse  upon  that 
filial  night,  and  there  the  trees  are 
stunted  and  low,  and  there  is  no  vege- 
tation but  the  rank  hendock ;  and  some 
have  said  that  they  have  heard  strange 
and  unearthly  sounds,  and  voices  as  of 
persons  walking  to  and  fro  mid  die  stilU 
ness  of  the  night,  as  if  a  corse  still 
rested  on  the  spot 


FOLIA  8IBYLLINA  IL 

Farewell  to  the  world,  to  its  joys  and  its  splendour. 
Those  bright  dreaaw  that  over  my  childhood  have  loITd, 
For  the  veriest  exquisite  bliss  they  can  render. 
Is  at  best  but  rank  poison  in  goblets  of  gold. 

My  soul  thirsted  once  after  freedom  and  gloiy. 
And  both  I  essaVd  in  the  battle'b  red  flood  ; 
But  stain'd  was  tne  fiune  won  with  scioutars  gory. 
And  freedom  wis  tarnished  with  innocent  Uood. 

I  oace  loBg^d  to  share  the  affection  of  woman, 

But  here,  too,  my  visions  nnrealis'd  prove. 

For  I  foond  that  the  eyes  wfaidi  but  love  should  illumine. 

At  tones  could  fla^  any  save  glanees  of  love. 

Tho^  I  felt  that  the  bliss  of  the  present  vras  fleeting. 
Still  joys  rose  in  proioect,  like  wave  beyond  wave. 
Until  hope,  Hke  an  eo&v  fww  wearied  repeatii^. 
And  ceas'd,  and  o<»nsign'a  AM  to  grief  and  thg  giitvc 
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Entomoloffy  is  a  science  compara- 
tively of  modern  growth.  It  is  suited 
only  to  ages  of  refinement  and  advance- 
ment in  knowledge — ^when  the  mind  of 
man,  in  some  measore  informed  respect- 
ing the  grander  and  more  striking  ob- 
jects of  creation,  has  time  to  turn  its 
attention  to  minuter  inauiries — ^to  seek 
an  acquaintance  with  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  nature — ^to  pursue  her  to  her 
secret  recesses,  and  snatch,  as  it  were, 
from  her  unwilHng  hand  that  knowledge 
which,  from  the  limited  powers  of  our 
organs,  we  might  have  concluded  to  be 
^  non  homini  datum."  Difficult  and 
laborious  was  the  research,  and  small 
indeed  was  the  reward,  of  the  earlier 
pursuers  of  this  science.  When  Sulker 
showed  his  work  on  insects,  with  plates, 
to  two  clever  men,  one  commended 
him  for  employing  his  leisure  hours  in 
drawing  pictures  that  would  be  very 
entertaming  to  children ;  the  other 
said,  **  they  would  make  pretty  patterns 
for  ladies  aprons." 

In  vulgar  minds,  minuteness  is  al- 
ways coupled  with  insignificance — size 
wim  importance — ^their  wonder  is 
expressed  by  exaggeration — ^their  he- 
roes tower  above  me  common  height — 
their  gods  are  giants.  To  such  the 
microscope  unfolds  its  wonders  in 
vain.  Tney  look  with  dbtrustiul  con- 
tempt on  accounts  of  structure  and 
contrivance,  that  they  have  neither 
patience  to  observe,  nor  intellect  to 
comprehend.  They  meet  you  with  a 
stale  retort  about  butteray-hunters 
and  gnat-collectors  ;  and  consider  the 
philosopher  an  idiot  when  he  declares, 
"  Nus^piam  natura  est  mi^or  auam  in 
minimis."  Yet  we  are  ever  aestined 
to  find  extremes  meet.  This  despised 
and  abused  class  of  creation  has  in  turn 
supplied  subjects  for  Pagan  adoration, 
for  Jewish  &ble,  and  for  Christian 
legend. 

The  scientific  study  of  Entomology 
we  may  consider  as  commencing  wUh 


Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  certainly,  in  the 
portion  of  his  great  work,  ni^  Zmm  'irr«- 
ftmtf  which  he  devotes  to  msects,  ex- 
hibits his  usual  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  distinguished  powers  of  classifica- 
tion. Many  of  his  divisions  are  in  use 
at  present,  the  very  names  he  gave 
them  preserved,  and  we  can  scarcely 
point  out  more  than  one  remarkable 
error  into  which  he  has  fiJlen,  namely, 
that  of  upholding  equivocal  feneration. 
Centuries  added  little  worth  notice  to 
the  observations  he  made.  Pliny  and 
iElian,  labourers  in  this  field  of  natural 
history,  supply  us  more  with  the  &bles 
of  superstition  than  the  results  of  ex- 
perience, with  bulky  commentaries, 
than  established  &cts.  At  the  revival 
of  science,  insects  came  in  for  some 
share  of  notice.  Albertus  Magnus,  de- 
servedly so  called  from  the  size  of  his 
works,  bestowed  one  volume,  out  of 
twenty-one  folios  on  natural  history, 
upon  msects.  He  calls  them  by  the 
general  name  of  worms— describes  but- 
terflies as  /iymg-womu,  flies  as  /fy- 
wormst  spiders  as  tptda^-womu,  and,  to 
finish  all,  calls  the  toad  and  the  fit)g, 
which  he  includes  in  this  class,  quadru^ 
ped^wormt !  Aldrorandus,  Gesner, 
Moufiet,  an  English  physician  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  Goedarts,  famous 
for  his  accurate  drawings,  followed 
him  in  ttus  line ;  but  the  science  is 
mainly  indebted,  during  this  period,  to 
Red],  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam, 
and  our  own  countryman,  Ray.  Redi 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  *^  Espe- 
rienza  intoma  alia  Generazione  degl' 
Insetd,"  in  which  is  a  full  exposure  and 
refutation  of  the  ridiculous  theory  of 
e(}uivocal  generation,  which  had  main- 
tamed  its  place  in  the  schools  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  Harvey  was  the 
first  who  dared  to  attack  this  absurd 
doctrine,  and  his  maxim,  **  omnia  ex 
ovo,"  was  fully  canvassed  and  establish- 
ed bytwo  of  Italy's  ablest  ohysiologists, 
Redi   and    MaJphigL    owammerdam 


*  The  Animal  Kiogdon,  arranged  in  conformity  with  its  oraaniiation»  by  the 
Baron  Cuvier,  with  ffupplamsntary  additiont  to  aadi  order,  by  £.  GriiRth,  E.  Fid- 
geon, and  G.  Gimy.  Vols. m* and  xr.  Insects.  L<ndon:  Whittaker  and  Co.  1892. 
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waB  one  of  those  geniuBdee  who  gdn 
their  feune  after  they  are  lofit  to  the 
world.  His  beautiiiil  dissectioiis  of 
insects,  which  even  in  this  advanced 
age  of  the  science  are  consulted  with 
admiration,  dropped  from  the  press 
••  unnoticed  and  unknown."  A  second 
work,  prefaced  by  him,  his  great 
**  Biblia  Naturee,"  no  bookseller  would 
undertake  to  print,  and  the  author  was 
too  poor  to  do  it  himself ;  yet,  within 
two  years  after  his  deaUi,  his  **  His- 
toria  Insectorum"  had  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  and  Ensplish.  His 
£une  spread  abroad  into  all  lands,  and 
when,  a  few  years  after,  Boerhaave  for- 
tunately rescued  from  the  obscurity  of 
a  museum,  and  published  to  the  world 
his  Biblia  NatursB,  mankind,  ever  just, 
though  often  late  in  doing  justice  to 
real  merit,  acknowledged  that  a  giant 
had  been  amongst  them,  and  they  had 
not  known  it  The  system  which  he 
attempted  to  estid)lish  was  founded  on 
the  consideration  of  the  metamorphoses 
insects  undergo.  It  was  too  artificial 
in  the  arrangement  to  stand,  but  it  has 
afforded  a  clue  to  future  entomologists, 
which,  skilfully  followed  up,  has  guided 
them  to  most  important  discoveries. 
From  this  time  the  science  has  pro- 
ceeded with  pretty  sure  steps.  Its  im- 
portance has  been  acknowledged,  and 
the  wonders  it  unfolds  have  been  ap- 
preciated. Ray  followed  up  Swammer- 
dam's  ideas  in  classification,  and  added 
many  accurate  and  original  observa- 
tions. Madam  Merian's  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
butterflies  of  Surinam  tended  not  a  little 
to  increase  its  popularity  ;  and  the 
establbhment  of  our  Royal  Society, 
about  this  period,  eave  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  3ie  study  of  this 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  natural 
history. 

Nothing  was  now  wanted  but  a 
master-mind  ;  one  capable  of  viewing, 
with  philosophic  eye,  the  works  that 
existed  on  this  subject — of  embracing 
them  in  one  comprehensive  glance— of 
catching  the  pomts  of  ansdogy  they 
presented,  and  systematizing  them  all 
mto  one  harmonious  whole.  This 
mind  was  found  in  Linnaeus.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  science  that  form,  the 
general  outlines  of  which  it  still  retains ; 
and  if  systems  derive  their  value  from 
simplicity  of  principle,  and  the  assist- 
ance they  afford  the  memory,  (which, 

Vol.  I. 


after  all,  we  look  on  as  their  real  use), 
his  bids  fairto  a  lasting  duration.  Build- 
ing his  orders  on  the  character  of  a 
single  set  of  organs,  the  wings ;  and  the 
varieties  of  his  genera  on  the  character 
of  particular  parts  of  the  head,  espe- 
cially of  the  antennae,  it  is  astonishmg 
how  nearly  his  arrangement  approaches 
a  natural  one.  In  the  Terminology, 
or,  as  Mr.  Kirby  would  call  it,  Sie 
Orismology,  of  the  science,  he  has  made 
equal  improvements,  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  '*  trivial  name"  has  almost 
done  for  Entomology  what  Lavoisier 
so  skilfully  accompl^hed  for  chemistry. 
This  trivial  name  was,  when  practica- 
ble, taken  from  some  easily  observed 
peculiarity  ;  but  perhaps  greater  inge- 
nuity was  exhibited  in  appl^ring  it  to 
those  species  which,  from  their  inhabits 
ing  foreign  climates,  could  notso  readily 
be  subjected  to  our  notice.  We  copy 
one  illustration  of  this.  **  Butterflies 
are  divided  into  sections,  by  the  names 
equUety  helicorm^  danai,  nymphales,  and 
plebeiL  As  great  numbers  of  these  are 
foreign,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
the  trivial  names  significant  Linnaeus, 
therefore,  by  way  of  simile,  has  taken 
the  name  of  the  equitei  from  Trojan 
history.  These  he  divides  into  two 
troops  or  bodies  ;  of  which  one  con- 
tains the  sable  and,  as  it  were,  mourning 
nobles,  having  red  or  bloody  spots  at 
the  basis  of  their  wings.  These  re- 
ceive names  from  the  Trojan  nobles, 
the  most  splendid  amongst  them  of 
course  being  Priam.  The  other  body, 
ornamented  with  a  variety  of  gay  co- 
lours, are  distingmshed  by  the  names 
of  the  Grecian  heroes ;  and  as  in  both 
armies  there  were  kings,  as  well  as 
officers,  of  inferior  rank,  tliose  elegant 
butterflies,  whose  hinder  wings  resem- 
bled tails,  were  distinguished  by  some 
royal  name.  Thus,  when  Paris  is  men- 
tioned, knowing  him  to  be  a  Trojan  of 
royal  blood,  we  find  him  among  those 
of  the  first  section  ;  i.  e.  those  of  a  sable 
colour,  spotted  in  the  breast  ^ith  red, 
and  having  their  hinder  wings  resemb- 
ling tails.  Agamemnon,  of  course,  will 
have  variegated  and  swallow-tailed 
wings,  but  Nereus  will  be  in  the  second 
section,  having  wings,  but  no  tails. 
We  must  now  pass  over  numbers  who 
have  either  improved  the  philosophy 
or  adorned  the  details  of  the  science  : 
the  ingenious  De  Geer,  systematist, 
anatomist,    and     physiologist ;     the 
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learned  Fabricius,  whose  classificatSon, 
founded  on  the  organs  of  mandncation, 
is  only  too  refined  to  become  popular, 
and  of  whom  LinnoBUS  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  Si  Dominos  Fabricius  ve- 
niat  cum  aliquo  insecto,  vel  Donunns 
Zoega  cum  suiquo  musco,  tunc  ego  pi- 
leum  detraho  et  dico  :  estote  doctores 
mei." — The  inde&tigable  Reaumur,  to 
whose  preeminent  merits,  Kirby  says, 
•*  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  do 
justice  ;*  for  we  must  now  hasten  to 
the  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  thb  article.  In 
the  jrear  1800,  Cuvier,  assisted  by  Du- 
menl,  brought  out  his  celebrated 
*•  Anatomic  Compart."  In  the  por- 
tion of  this  work  devoted  to  the  inver- 
tebrated  animals,  ample  justice  is  done 
to  the  insect  tribes.  Too  much  occu- 
pied, however,  with  the  other  divisions 
of  animated  nature,  to  lend  to  thia  in- 
teresting part  all  the  attention  it  re- 
quired, he  looked  anxiously  round  for 
some  suitable  fbllow-labourer,  on  whom 
he  might  devolve  the  execution  of  this 
volume  of  his  grand  and  crowning  work 
the  '  Regne  animal.'  His  eye  fell  on 
Latreille. 

Already  favourably  known  to  the 
scientific  world  by  his  **  Prdcis  des  ca^ 
tactdres  g^n^riques  des  insectes,**  as 
well  as  by  his  various  contributions  to 
the  **  Annales  du  Museum  d'  Histoire 
^atnrelle,"  and  other  philosophic  pe- 
riodicals, M.  LatreiHe  proved  himself 
fully  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him.  Like  his  countryman  Jussieu 
he  disregarded  all  artificial  systems,  and 
attempted  to  construct  one  on  a  natural 
basis.  He  neidier  followed  Linnoeus 
nor  Fabricius  ;  but  adopting  what  was 
excellent  in  each,  has  become  the  foun- 
der of  what  Mr.  Kirby  terms  the  Ec- 
lectic system,  judiciously  adopting  the 
sensible  manm  of  Scopoli,  "  Classes  et 
genera  naturalia,  non  solum  instru- 
menta  cibaria,  non  solse  alse,  nee  solse 
antennse  constituunt,  sed  structura  to- 
tius,  ac  cujusque  vel  minimi  discrinunia 
diligentissima  observatio." 

The  feelings  with  which  M.  La- 
treille set  about  this  important  task  are 
as  creditable  to  his  modesty,  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  is  to  his  talents.  After 
expressing  his  regret,  that  hts  other  nu- 
merous engagements  prevented  Cuvier 
himself  from  performing  this  part  of 
the  work,  he  poes  on  to  say,  •*  J*  m  con- 
tracte  un  obligation  bien  grande,'  et  je 


me  suis  impost  un  tache  anssi  hardie 
pour  le  plan  ^ue  difficile  dans  V  exe- 
cution. R^umr  dans  un  cadre  trds— 
limits  les  faits  les  plus  piquans  de  1' his- 
toire des  insectes,  les  classer  avec  prd- 
cision  et  nettet^  dans  une  sMe  natu- 
relle,  dessiner  d  grands  traits  la  physi- 
onomie  de  ces  animaux,  tracer  d*  une 
mani^e  laconique  et  rigoreuse  leurs 
caracteres  distinctifs  en  suivant  une 
marche  qui  soit  en  rapport  avec  les  pro- 
ffr^  sttccessife  de  la  science  et  ceux  d' 
el^e,  signaler  les  espdces  utiles  ou  nui- 
sibles,  celles  qui  par  leur  mani^re  de 
vivre  interessent  notre  curiosity,  indi- 
quer  les  meillures  sources  oii  V  on  pn- 
isera  la  connalsance  des  autres,  rendre 
a  r  entomologie  cette  aimable  simpli- 
dt^  qu'elle  a  eue  dans  le  temps  de 
Linnceus,  de  GeofiVo^  et  des  premieres 
productions  de  Fabncius,  la  presenter 
n^anmoins  telle  qu'elle  est  auj6urd'hui, 
ou  avec  toutes  les  richesses  d'  observa- 
tions qu'elle  a  acouises,  mais  sans  trop 
Ten  surchaiver,  le  conformer,  en  un 
mot,  au  module  que  j'avais  sous  les 
veux,  I'ouvrage  de  M.  Cuvier  ;  tel  est 
le  but  que  je  me  suis  efforc6  d'  attein- 
dre." 

Assisted  by  the  anatomical  investi- 
gations of  Cuvier,  he  has  thus  fiimished 
what  he  calls  **  une  p:rande  esquisse  de 
TEntomologie,"  which  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  two  very  interesting 
volumes  before  us,  in  which  this  sketch 
is  beautiftilly  filled  in  with  all  the  most 
valuable  information  derivable  fi'om 
other  sources,  embracing  some  enter- 
taining original  matter  supplied  by  the 
editors  themselves,  already  well  known 
in  the  literary  and  philosophic  world. 
The  plan  of  this  work  was  thus  briefly 
described  by  them  in  the  preface  to 
their  first  volume.  **  Thus  while  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  "  Regne  ani- 
mal" is. given,  with  as  much  closeness 
^nd  accuracy  as  the  corresponding 
idioms  of  the  two  languages  will  [>er- 
mit,  much  that  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant from  the  pens  of  other  modem 
naturalists  and  travellers,  and  from  ori- 
ginal sources,  will  be  found  subjoined 
by  way  of  supplement*  It  only  renuunB 
for  us  to  say,  that  their  task  has  been 
performed  in  the  most  pnuseworthy 
manner  in  the  volumes  before  us  ;  the 
translations  are  generally  correct,  and 
neither  labour  nor  expence  seem  to 
have  been  spared  in  the  literary  and 
pictorial  illustrations. 
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We  present  our  readers  with  a  few 
extracts  from  the  work  to  enable  them 
to  jodge  for  themselves.  And  first  of 
the  rank  which  insects  are  entitled  to 
hold  in  the  ^"ii"*^!  kingdom. 

**  Haying  once  established  that  the 
existence  of  the  oigans  of  motion  and 
sensation  is  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tion of  animals,  it  is  certain  that  the 
more  that  these  Acuities  are  developed 
in  animals,  the  more  are  the  latter  re- 
moved from  vegetables,  and  vice  versa. 

**  The  degree  of  tins  devel(^ment  is 
eauly  observed.  If  we  find  animak 
endowed  with  the  &culty  of  repro- 
ducing themselves  by  germs  or  slips  ; 
being  able  to  exist  only  in  a  liquid  me- 
dium ;  often  fixed  upon  a  point  in  the 
midst  of  their  aliment,  which  many  of 
them  absorb  through  external  pores ; 
shewing  but  few  vestiges  of  anythiqg 
like  motion — such  animals  assuredly 
exhibit  the  nearest  possible  relation  to 
plants.  They  have  neither  distinct 
nerves,  nor  oigans  of  sense,  with  the 
exception  of  passive  feeling ;  no  ali- 
mentanr  or  digestive  tube,  no  articulated 
appendages  lor  motion,  no  distinct  or- 
gans of  respiration.  These  are  the 
Zoophytes,  tiie  last  class  of  animated 
nature." 

**  We  next  find  animals  condemned 
ht  the  most  part  to  live  in  water, 
whose  motions  are  slow,  and  often  hard- 
ly perceptible*  Ther  are  theifbre  des- 
titute or  several  of  the  oigans  of  sense 
though  possessing  nerves.  They  have 
DO  articulated  limbs.  Their  mode  of 
generation  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
plants.  Sometimes  there  u  a  triple 
complication  of  distinct  individual  sex ; 
sometimes  the  sexes  are  united  in  one 
and  the  same  being — such  are  the  moU 


**The  living  creatures  next  in  the 
scale,  cannot  be  considered  much  more 
perfect  than  the  last  They  are  either 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  or  some  con- 
stantly obscure  and  humid  medium,  and 
are  destitaite  dT  almost  all  the  organs  of 
the  senses.  Their  body,  it  is  true,  is 
divided  into  rings,  which  facilitate  lo- 
comotion, but  it  is  unfurnished  with 
4hose  articulated  wpendages,  which 
•constitute  limbs.  Tneir  nerves  are 
well  distinguished  and  knotty,  and  frt>m 
eai^  of  the  knote  or  ganglia,  radiations 
of  threads  proceed  towards  the  organs. 
The  sexes  are  united.  These  are  the 
wotmsJ* 

''The  beings  which  belong  to  the 


twofoUowinr  classes,  have  the  trunk 
formed  of  oistinct  and  articulated  le- 
vers, and  are  furnished  with  limbs  or 
lateral  i^penda^es,  destined  for  various 
motions,  according  to  their  mode  of  ex- 
istence. Those  which  live  in  the  water 
have  oigans  appropriate  to  that  medi- 
um, being  provided  with  giUs;  these 
m  the  cruitaoea.  In  the  others,  the 
air  penetrates  into  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  throu^  q>ertiires  conductii^ 
into  aenferous  tubes  named  tracheee  ; 
these  are  insects.  They  are  far  more 
animalised,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  that  is  &rther  removed  from  the 
vegetable  existence  than  any  of  the 
preceding  classes.  They  are  endowed 
with  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch.  They  eigoy  all  the  various 
modes  of  motion  on  the  water,  on  the 
earth,  and  through  the  air.  In  the  or- 
gans destined  for  nutrition  and  genera- 
tion, they  are  fuUy  on  a  par  with  ani- 
nuJs  of  a  more  elevated  order." 

"  We  have  said  sufficient  to  shew 
the  elevated  rank  which  the  insects 
should  hold  in  the  classification  of  the 
ammal  kingdom.  They  should  certain- 
ly be  placed  immediately  after  the 
vertebralia,  over  even  which,  they  ma^ 
be  said  to  possess  more  advantages  than 
one."  (VoL  I.  pp.  87--38.} 
i^.This  quotation  we  have  given,  not  as 
exactly  according  with  our  own  views 
of  the  subject,  but  as  afibrding  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  principles  of 
classification  followed  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  undertaken  this  work.  We 
shall  next  afford  them  specimens  of  the 
entertainment  they  may  expect  in  pe- 
rusing its  pages.  The  dangerous  con- 
sequences that  would  arise  from  the 
extensive  putrefiiction  of  animal  matter 
are  well  Vnown.  Of  the  agents  em- 
ployed to  remove  such  matter,  perhaps 
few  are  more  singular  than  the  species 
of  beetle  to  which,  from  their  .peculiar 
habits,  Fabricius  ^ves  the  name  of  Ne- 
cropkorus.  Instmct  tells  them,  that 
their  young  when  first  bom  require  a 
supply  of  animal  food,  and  they  pre- 
pare It  for  them  in  the  following  ii^e- 
nious  manner. 

**  M.  Gleditsh  had  often  observed, 
that  dead  moles,  birds,  and  other  small 
animals,  when  laid  upon  the  ground, 
especially  upon  loose  earth,  were 
almost  sure  to  disappear  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days^-often  of  twelve 
hours.     To  ascertain  the  cause    he 
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placed  a  mole  upon  one  of  the  heds  lA 
nis  ^den ;  it  had  vanished  by  the 
third  day  ;  and  on  digfifing  where  it 
had  been  laid,  he  found  it  buried  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  under  it 
four  beetles,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  the  agents  in  this  singular  in- 
humation* Not  perceiving  anything 
particular  in  the  mole,  he  buried  it 
ag£un;  and  on  examining  it  at  the  end  of 
six  days,  he  found  it  swarming  with 
maggots,  apparently  the  issue  of  the 
beetles,  whicn  M.  Gleditsh  now  natu- 
rally concluded  had  buried  the  carcass 
for  the  food  of  their  future  young.  To 
determine  these  points  more  clearly, 
he  put  four  of  these  insects  into  a 
glass  vessel,  half  filled  with  earth,  and 
properly  secured,  and  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  two  frogs ;  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  one  of  uie  frogs  was  in- 
terred by  two  of  the  beetles — ^the 
other  two  ran  about  the  whole  day,  as 
if  busied  in  measuring  the  dimensions 
of  the  remaining  corpse,  which  on  the 
third  day  was  also  round  buried  He 
then  introduced  a  dead  linnet :  a  pair 
of  the  beetles  were  soon  engaged  upon 
the  bird  ;  they  b^an  their  operations 
by  pushing  away  the  earth  from  under 
the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for 
its  reception  ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  efforts  which  the  beetles  made, 
b^  dragging  at  the  feathers  of  the 
bird  from  below,  to  pull  it  into  its 
grave.  The  male  having  driven  the 
female  away,  continued  the  woric  alone 
for  five  hours.  He  lifted  up  the  bird, 
changed  its  place,  turned  it,  and  ar- 
ranged it  in  the  grave,  and  from  time 
to  time  came  out  of  the  hole,  mounted 
upon  it,  and  trod  it  under  foot,  and 
then  retired  below,  and  pulled  it  down. 
At  len^,  apparently  wearied  with 
this  unmtemipted  labour,  he  came 
forth  and  leaned  his  head  upon  the 
earth  beside  the  bird,  without  the 
smallest  motion,  as  if  to  rest  himself, 
for  a  full  hour,  when  he  again  crept 
under  the  earth.  The  next  day,  in  the 
morning,  the  bird  was  an  inch  and  a 
half  under  ground,  and  the  trench  re- 
mained open  the  whole  day,  the  corpse 
seeming  as  if  laid  out  upon  a  bier  sur- 
rounded with  a  rampart  of  mould.  In 
the  evening  it  had  sunk  half  an  inch 
lower,  and  in  another  da^,  the  work 
was  completed  and  the  bird  covered. 
Prom  a  number  of  experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  way,  he  found  that  in 
fifiy  days  four  beetles  had  interrred. 


in  the  small  quantity  of  earth  allowed 
them,  twelve  carcasses  ;  viz.  four  frogs, 
three  small  birds,  two  fishes,  one  mole, 
and  two  grasshoppers,  besides  the  en- 
trails 6f  a  fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the 
lungs  of  an  ox.  It  is  plain  that  all  this 
labour  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  their 
young.  One  mole  would  have  suf- 
ficed a  long  time  for  the  repast  of  tiie 
beeties  themselves,  and  tney  could 
have  more  convenienUy  fed  upon  it 
above  ground  than  below,  but  if 
they  had  lefi,  thus  exposed,  the  carcass 
in  which  their  eggs  were  deposited, 
both  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  destroyed  at  a 
mouthful  by  the  first  fox  or  kite  that 
chanced  to  espy  them."  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  417,418.) 

But  if  some  of  the  insect  tribes  may 
thus  be  ranked  among  our  benefactors, 
there  are  others  to  be  held  amongst 
the  worst  foes,  to  which  mankind  are 
exposed.  Against  their  incursions  no 
foresight  can  guard — no  valour  defend 
us, 

The  nubinff  of  their  wings  Isas  theeonnd 
Of  %  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course. 
Plunged  from  a  moontaiirs  summit 

One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these, 
the  locust,  is  thus  described  : — 

•*  It  is  armed  with  two  pair  of  very 
strong  jaws,  the  upper  terminating  in 
short,  and  the  lower  in  long  teeth,  by 
which  it  can  both  lacerate  and  grind 
its  food ;  its  stomach  is  of  extraordi- 
nary capacity  and  powers;  its  hind 
legs  enable  it  to  leap  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  its  ample  vans  are  calcu- 
lated to  catch  the  wind  as  sails Al- 
though a  single  individual  can  effect 
but  littie  evil,  yet  when  the  entire  sur- 
face of  a  country  is  covered  with  them, 
and  every  one  makes  bare  the  spot  on 
which  it  stands,  the  mischief  produced 
may  be  as  infinite  as  their  numbers. 

••  The  first  record  of  the  ravages  of 
the  locusts  which  we  find  in  history 
is  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
of  the  visitation  to  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Africa  appears  to  have  been  the  quar- 
ter of  tlie  globe  most  severely  sub- 
jected to  incursions  from  the  locust 
tribes— —Blown  from  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  locusts  have  occasion- 
ally visited  both  Italy  and  Spain. 
A  famine  took  place  in  the  Venetian 
territory  in  1487,  occasioned  by  the 
ravages  of  these  insects,  in  which 
dO/)00  persons  are  reported  to  have 
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perished.  MoulTett  mentionB  many 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  which 
have  takenplace  in  Europe  at  different 
periods.  Tney  entered  Kussia  in  im* 
mense  divisions  in  three  different 
places  (a.  d.  1600,)  darkening  the  air 
with  their  numbers,  and  passed  over 
from  thence  into  Poland  and  Lithu- 


"  In  man^  parts  they  lay  dead  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet.  Sometimes  they 
covered  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  like  a 
dark  doad,  loaded  the  trees,  and  the 
destruction  which  they  produced  ex- 
ceeded all  calculation.  They  fall 
sometimes  upon  com,  and  in  three 
hours  wiQ  consume  an  entire  field,  as 
hM>pened  once  in  the  south  of  France, 
Wlien  they  had  finished  the  com,  they 
extended  their  devastations  to  vines, 
pulse,  wiUows,  and,  in  short,  to  every 
thing  wearing  the  shape  of  vegetation, 
not  excepting  even  hemp,  which  vras 
not  protested  by  its  bitterness." 

Nor  are  they  less  formidable  dead 
than  alive.  **  According  to  Orosius 
(a.  m.  3800,)  the  north  of  Africa  was 
so  infested  with  them,  that  every  vestige 
of  vegetation  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  After  this,"  he  adds, 
«*they  flew  off  to  sea  and  were  drown- 
ed ;  but  their  carcasses  being  cast  on 
shore  emitted  a  stench,  equal  to  what 
might  have  been  produced  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men."  We  are  told  by  St  Augustine, 
that  a  pestilence,  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  destroyed  no  less  than  800,000 
people  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidk^ 
and  the  kingdoms  along  the  seapcoast 
(Vol.  1 1.,  205-6-7.)  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  blight  of 
com — a  blight  of  firuit^rees,  &c,  but 
how  few  know  that  a  minute  insect  is 
the  cause  of  this  calamity.  A  slight 
notice  of  the  insect  that  attacks  our 
apple-trees  will,  doubUess,  be  interest- 
ing. If  one  examines  the  back  of  an 
apple-tree  in  winter,  he  will  find  occap 
sionally  in  some  of  its  cracks  or  crevices, 
a  pretty  littie  insect  {anthonomuM  po^ 
iHontnij)  which,  on  beii^  touched,  lets 
itself  drop,  as  if  dead,  to  the  ground, 
which  in  colour  it  mudi  resembles— by 
this  artifice  it  often  escapes.  These 
insects  remain  in  the  crevices  until 
towards  the  commencement  of  Spring, 
when  they  come  forth  on  the  firet 
bright  sunny  day,  and  disclosing  their 
Iom:  gausy  wings,  which  had  lain  neatly 
folded  up  bencSath  the  elytra,  or  wing- 


cases;  they  '  take  their  joyous  disport^ 
in  the  fiekls  of  ether,  and  rove  careless 
and  free  through  the  orchard  and  the 
meadow.  This  is  to  them  the  season 
of  *  life  and  love  I"  The  buds  of  the 
apple^ree  are  already  fiur  advanced 
before  the  female  is  prepared  to  lay 
her  eggs :  she  is  furnished  with  a 
beak,  supplied  at  the  end  with  very 
mini^  teeth  ;  with  these  she  works  a 
small  hole  into  the  calyx  of  the  future 
blossom,  and  haviiu^  satisfied  herself 
by  the  introduction  ofone  of  her  antennffi 
that  the  hole  ia  suitable  for  her  pur^ 
pose,  she  deposits  in  it  by  means  of^her 
ovipositor  one  single  egg.  This  ovi- 
positor is  a  tube  composed  of  joints 
that  close  one  within  another  like 
those  of  a  telescope,  and  which  enaUes 
this  little  insect  to  depnosit  its  egg  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  it  has  worked. 
The  injury  is  so  slight,  that  the  hole 
is  soon  dosed  up,  and  the  blossom 
seems  to  grow  like  the  rest;  in  the 
mean  time  iiowever  the  egg  is  hatched, 
and  a  littie  white  maggot  comes  out, 
which  soon  sets  to  work  and  gnaws 
the  youn^  stamina  and  pistils,  until 
being  arrived  at  its  fiill  growth,  in  this 
its  first  stage,  it  changes  into  a  chry- 
salis. It  now  lies  quite  still,  but  the 
misdiief  has  been  done  :  the  blossom, 
which  had  at  first  appeared  as  blooming 
as  tiie  rest,  now  shows  signs  of  the 
canker  at  the  heart ;  it  continues  closed 
after  the  others  have  opened  out  in 
vernal  beauty  and  soon  commences  to 
pine  and  wither,  chanffmg  from  it» 
olushing  tint  to  a  dusky  orown.  Ano- 
ther *  change  comes  o'er'  the  insect 
within  ;  it  bursts  from  its  prison-bonds, 
and  soon  making  its  way  through  the 
few  withered  petals  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, it  soars  away  in  the  light 
Summer  breeze,  *  living  a  rover'  until 
the  chill  Autumnal  blast  drives  it 
again  to  its  shelter  beneath  the  bark, 
mm  which  it  issues  at  the  retum  of 
Spring  to  propagate  a  prop^ny,  des- 
tined to  undergo  the  same  vicissitudes* 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
tend our  extracts  much  farther ;  but 
we  refer  to  the  Aphides  for  some 
novel  and  interesting  &cts  in  physio- 
logy. Of  their  fecundity  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  Reaxunur's  calcu- 
lation, that  in  five  generations  one 
aphis  maybe  the  parent  of  5,904,900,000 
descendants.  Most  interestng  accounts 
are  given  of  the  cynypt,  or  gall  in- 
sect, the  coccw  cacti,  or  cochineal  in- 
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sect,  the  bemb^,  or  silk-'worm,  and 
others. 

Of  bees  and  ants  it  b  auffieient  to 
aaj,  we  are  presented  with  a  con- 
densed Tiew  ot  the  obserrations  of  the 
"eelebrated  Hiri>erB,  &ther  and  son. 
With  one  extract  from  the  latter  we 
shall  conclude,  again  thanking  the 
gentlemen  concerned  in  this  work  for 
the  rich  treat  they  have  afforded  the 
English  readers  of  Natural  Histoiv  : — 

•*  On  the  17th  June,  1604^  walking 
in  the  enyirons  of  Geneva,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon, 
I  saw  at  mj  feet  a  legion  of  tderablj 
hirge  ants,  red,  or  reddbh,  which  were 
trayelling  the  road  ;  they  were  march^ 
ing  in  a  body  with  rapidity ;  their 
troop  oocu|>ied  a  space  of  Irom  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  breadth ;  in  a  few 
ibinules  they  had  entirely  evacuated 
•the  road;  they  penetrated  through  a 
Tery  thick  hedge,  and  remired  into  a 
Ineadow, '  wMuer  I  fdlowed  them  ; 
they  took  a  serpertine  direction  over 
the  turf  without  losing  themselves, 
^and  tlieir  column  always  remained 
nnforok^  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
-which'  it  had  to  surmount, 
'  **  Soon  they  arrivedneara  nest  of  ash- 
coloured  ants,  the  dome  of  which  was 
nnaisedin  thegrass,at  about  twenty  paces 
ihe  hedge.  Some  ants  of  this  species 
*were  at  the  door  of  th^  habitation .; 
«B  soon  as  they  discovered  th&  army, 
which  was  approadnng,  they  darted 
forth  on  thode  which  w^re  at  the  head 
-of  the  CQ^oct  The  alarm  was  ft^read 
tit  the  same  Instant  in  the  intenor  of 
the  nest,  and  their  companies  saffied 
^mrth  in  crowds  from  all  their  subter^ 
raneous  cavems.  The  rufescentnnts, 
the  bulk  of  whose  army  wtts  but  two 
^aces  distant,  hastened  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  BatMSl ;  the  entire  trodp 
preajntated  itself  tkdther  at  once»  and 


overturned  theash-oofeoredanti,  wfaich^ 
after  a  veiy  short,  but  very  sharp  com- 
bat, retired  to  the  bottom  ot  their 
habitation.  The  rufescent  ants  clam- 
bered up  the  sides  of  the  hillock,  col- 
lected on  its  summit,  and  introduced 
themaelves  in  great  numbers  into  its 
avenues.  Other  groups  of  these  in^ 
sects  were  woridnf  with  their  teeUi, 
to  procure  themselves  an  openine  in 
the  lateral  part  of  the  ant-MlL  This 
enteiprixe  succeeded,  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  penetratted  through  the 
breach  into  tne  besieged  citadel ,  they 
made  no  louff  stop  there ;  three  or 
four  minutes  sJterwards,  the  lufesoej^ 
ants  issued  through  the  same  passages, 
each  holding  in  his  mouth  a  larva  or  a 
n^ph,  belonging  to  the  invaded  ant^ 
hilL  They  resumed  predsely  the  route 
by  which  they  had  come,  and  pro- 
ceeded, without  order,  one  after  the 
other.  Their  troop  was  easily  distioh 
guished  on  the  tur(  by  the  peoiliar  aa- 
pect  of  this  multitude  of  cocoons  and 
white  nymphs  carried  by  so  many 
red  ants.  These  last  a  second  time 
traversed  the  hedge  and  road  in  the 
same  place  where  they  had  passed  at 
first,  and  €nally  directed  their  coume 
into  grass  fields  in  foil  maturity,  whither 
I  regretted  I  had  not  the  power  of 
following  them."— (Vol  II.  p.  493.) 

We  regret  we  have  not  the  power 
of  followii^  Mr.  Huber  any  fortner  in 
his  interesting  discoveries  ;  Buffice  it 
to  say,  some  of  them  w^^  so  very,  sin- 
gular as  to  be  conndered  the  mere  re- 
veries of  an  excited  imagination,  until 
they  were  foUy  verged  by  M.  Jurine. 
M.  LatreiUe,  M.  M.  Bose,  Monge,  and 
OUvier,  as  well  as  by  our  own  distin- 
l^uished  counti^^man,  Mr.  Kirby,  who, 
■m  company  with  M.  Latreille,  was  a 
witness  of  one  of  the  military  eampugm 
of  these  singular  animals. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATION  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  CLAN  GRAHAM. 


We  have  been  ftiTowed  by  a  CitxgymMnt  nmdmki  in  the  dioceta  of  Deny,  witk  the 
fbUowing  eitract  fitMB  an  origiBal  oomimiDioatioti  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  in  anewer  to 
m  reqneet  tbat  be  woaU  ftni^  the  ReTeread  Gentleman  with  a  brief  aoeonnt  (d 
the  origmal  lettlenient  of  hie  own  fuBoatf,  the  Chrahann,  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 


**  The  sept  or  dan  of  Gnemea,  which 
at  one  time  waa  ao  nuBenMa  aiMi  ponv« 
erfU  on  the  weit  border,  are  aaid  to 
have  daimed  their  deacent  from  Ma* 
Ate  witk  the  iriM  $word,  a  younger 
brother  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Bftrkcf 
Siratikeme,(^  the  name  of  Graham.  Thia 
■eema  uncertain,  but  they  were  hardy 
men,  of  great  power  on  the  bwdera^ 
and  originally  of  Scottish  eztiaotion^ 
though  latteriy  they  oaoally  embraced 
the  &i^iah  interest  Indeed,  as  they 
were  sitnated  on  the  debateabU  Umi^ 
which  was  claimed  bv  both  kingdoms, 
each  country  revised  to  adcnowledgt 
them  as  the  solnects  of  the  htsI  nadon, 
or  to  demand  from  the  other,  satis&o- 
frction  for  the  wrongs  they  infiicted, 
and  as  neither  country  would  permit 
the  other  to  punish  themas  sul:riects,  the 
consequence  was,  that  their  depredap 
tions  went  frequently  altogether  unre^ 

Sressed.  They  lived  like  other  boiv 
erers,  almost  entirely  upon  spoil,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  the  last  piece  of 
hed  was  put  into  the  pot,  the  mother 
osed  to  say  to  the  son,  **  Rke  Rowley 
houghs  m  Ae  pot  J*  Thc^  had  also  like 
other  borderers  repeated  quarreb  with 
their  neighbours,  and  most  probably 
with  the  Maxwells  and  the  Johnstons, 
and  as  when  blood  was  spilt,  it  was  a 
point  of  consdence  in  that  lawless 
country  never  to  let  it  pass  unrevenged 


'^the  heathemth  aud  savage  custom  of 
deadljf  fiudU'  as  it  is  turned  in  onr  law 
books,,  must  often  have  given  rise  to 
lasting  and  ^rael  wars. 

I  do  not  find  any  particular  mentian 
of  thov  quarrel  with  the  Johnstons  {thei 
fmikf  tradithm)  but  I  observe  that  in 
1550,  the  Johnstons  and  Maswelis,and 
Other  west  bordorers,  to  the  number  ol 
two  thousand  men,  entered  the  det>ata« 
able  land,  and  burned  the  house  of  one 
Armstnmg,  on  which  occasion  the 
Onames  and  other  bbrderen  there  ski&> 
mi^ed  with  them,  andslew  some  men^ 
Lord  Dacre,  then  warden  of  Uie  west 
viarchea  of  England,  having  Ms  forces 
drawn  up  to  support  them,  ^  not  cio»> 
sing  the  border,  to  avoid  a  violation  of 
the  peaoe  \*  and  the  resentment  of  the 
Scotch  was  so  neat,  that  many  of  the 
4ebateaUe  land  thasatened  to  become 
liege  men  of  Soothmd,  to  avoid  th^ 
effects  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Soots^ 
unless  the  English  warden  would  agree 
to  protect  them  effisctually. 

The  end  of  the  dispute  wa%  that  the 
debateahk  land  was  divided  between 
the  kingdoms,  by  Commissioners,  a»* 
signing  the  upper  part  of  it  to  Scotland, 
and  the  lowers  where  most  of  the  On^ 
hams  dwelt,  to  England. 

In  the  above-mentioned  introduction 
tiiere  is  a  Ust  of  names  containing  many 
of  the  dan  of  Grtswie  who  are  accused 


*  In  King  Edward  the  Soth't  journal  of  his  own  time,  there  is  the  foUowingnote 
of  this  affiur : — **  16th  of  Auguit,  1550,  the  Earl  of  Bfazwell  came  down  to  the 
north  border,  with  a  good  force  to  overthrow  the  Grtewkea,  who  were  a  certain  fiunfly 
that  were  related  to  me, — but  the  Lord  Dacre  stood  before  hit  foce  with  a  good  band 
of  men,  and  to  pat  him  from  his  purpose,  and  the  CreatUmea  eoBed  Qrmmee  ddiw 
miihed  with  the  said  Earl,  ilayiag  oortain  of  his  men."* 

•  T«awfflihilBiiA  eorrwpoBdttoee  about  this  ■flUr  la  tlMliitro4a<^«a  to  Nlcholi^ 

of  CoBiberiaiwl :— In  the  Qentlcman's  Manziiie  for  September  1831.  page  S14,  it  is  recorded  tbst 
•monf  tke  mumscripts  at  Hatfield-hoase  there  are  many  papers  touching  the  Grahams  or  OraBmes. 
Irom  faOSto  1607,  by 
tends  of  Sfty  and  sb, 
aaton  of  the  Crowns,  t 


Origmal  ConwtunicatiaH  qf  Sir  WalUr  Scott  [March 


of  incurnoii%  murders,  bumingB*  &c. 
committed  about  1552.  I  do  not  ob- 
senre  any  designed  as  being  of  White- 
house.  In  1593  it  is  proposed  as  a 
auestion  for  consideration,  **■  Because 
le  GrtBtnii  have  no  conmiander  under 
the  Lord  Warden,  what  course  shall 
be  taken  to  keep  good  order  amonff 
them  and  their  branches  T  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  name  had  no  ac- 
knowledged head  or  chief,  who  accord- 
ing to  border^cuttom^  was  answerable  for 
the  misdeeds  of  those  of  his  name, 
whom  he  was  always  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  restrauung  or  pun- 
ishing. 

The  resolution  taken  by  the  Warden 
Lord  Scroopf  with  the  lulvice  of  the 
Border  Council  was,  that  until  he 
should  name  an  officer  over  them,  the 
principal  men  of  the  name  should  be 
held  responsible  for  themselves  and 
those  under  them.  Soon  after  it  would 
seem  that  William  Bill,  of  Ratetreet, 
and  Rob,  of  the  Fold,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  enter  pledges  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  thetr  retamers,  and  that 
the  Warden  intended  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  mth  the  several  branches 
of  the  GrameSf  Amutrongi^  Foticrt^SfC. 
who  are  described  as  having  very  inso- 
lent members  belonging  to  them. 

In  1600  many  of  the  Grames  petition 
the  Lord  Warden,  setting  fortti  their 
willingness  to  be  amemwle  to  good 
order  in  various  particulars,  and  com- 
plaining, that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  were  joined  together  in  a  league 
against  them,  and  sate  upon  the  bench 
and  jail  delivery  as  their  judges,  al- 
though they  were  known  to  tlarst  for 
their  blood,  and  would  cut  their  throats 
with  their  own  hands  if  they  dared. 
There  b  a  reply  of  the  gentiemen,  who 
assert  that  the  Gr^tmet  and  their  dans 
were  the  chiefest  actors  of  the  spoil  and 
decay  of  the  country,  and  maintaun 
their  own  league  to  have  for  its  object 
only  the  suppress  of  their  depredations. 
These  proceedings  are  followed  by  a 
note  or  the  names  of  the  clans  of  all 
the  Grmmei,  with  those  of  the  persons 
for  whom  each  leader  held  himself  res- 
ponnble  to  Lord  Scroop  the  Warden. 
The  leaders  are — Walter  Graeme,  the 
good  man  of  Netherby;  John  Greeme, 
of  Aughouse  Well;  Feigus  Grseme, 
of  Sowport;  David  Gneme,  of  the 
Millens;  John  Grseme,  of  the  Pear- 
tree;  The  Goodman  of  the  Moat 
Young  Hutchin's  clan  or  gang,  answered 


for  by  Geordie  Hutchibs*  brother, 
Williiun  Greeme,  another  brother  of 
Young  Hutchins,  William  Graeme,  son 
of  Robbie,  Socks  Johnnie,  Robert 
Grseme  son  to  Hutchins,  Davie  and 
his  brother  Andrew ;  Hutchins  Arthur, 
William  Graeme  of  the  Fold,  William 
Grseme  of  the  Rosetrees,  (these  two 
appear  to  have  had  great  followers) ; 
Daves  of  Bankhead,  Jock  of  the  Lake,- 
DidLS  Davis  and  William  Graeme 
Goodman  of  Meclop. 

The  number  of  names  for  whom 
these  leaders  gave  assurance,  amounts 
to  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  being 
probably  the  strength  of  the  dan  with 
thdr  dependents  in  1602. 

James  II.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
Crown  of  England  bamhed  the  Grtemet 
to  the  North  of  Ireland,  upon  their* 
own  petition,  as  his  proclamation  al- 
leges, confessing  themselves  to  be  no 
meet  persons  to  live  in  these  countries. 
This  measure  was  a  political  rather  than 
an  arbitrary  one,  but  I  suspect,  much 
of  James's  animosity  against  the  Grcemet 
arose  from  their  corutani  adherence  to 
Fr^Mi  interest. 

There  was  a  tax  imposed  on  Cum- 
berland for  the  expense  of  transporting 
them,  tiie  total  of  which  amounts  to 
£408.  10s.  9d.  sterling.  They  appear 
to  have  been  transported  at  three  several 
timest  tiie  money  being  divided  among 
them  at  the  rate  of  about  one  or  two 
pounds  each.  Nicholson  has  published 
the  names  of  tiiose  who  were  removed 
at  the  second  and  third  transportations, 
but  I  do  not  fhid  the  desipation  of 
Wftttehouse,  This  however  is  not  con- 
clusive, for  many  of  the  exiles  are  des- 
cribed by  patronymics,  or  byjnick-names 
according  to  the  border  fashion. 

Most  of  the  particulars  I  have  men- 
tioned are  extracted  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Border  History,  and  are 
taken  by  the  authors  from  Vkfo&o  numu- 
script,  written  by  Richard  Bell,  War- 
den Clerk  of  the  Marches,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

If  this  could  be  consulted,  it  might 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  vour 
inquiries,  but  I  could  never  learn  where 
it  IS  now  deposited,  or  if  it  be  in  exist* 
ence. 

The  deportation  of  the  Greemes 
seems  to  have  been  very  perfectiy 
executed,  for  there  is  not  now  a  man 
of  consequence  of  that  name  in  Cum- 
berland, save  Sir  James  Graham,  of 
Netherby,  whose  fiunily  arose  "tem- 
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pore  Caroli  primL"  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  wat 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Sco^sh 
Borderers  to  fly  to  Ireland.  In  the 
*  MernoHn  of  Captain  Creishton^  pub- 
lished by  Swift,  that  genUeman  says, 
his  ancestor  fled  to  Ireland  in  conse- 
Quence  of  having  killed  a  Maxwell,  and 
tnat  two  of  the  offended  Clan  followed 
him  thither,  waylaid  and  shot  him  as 
he  went  to  church.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable,  that  your  ancestors  cause  of 
expatriation  may  have  been  altogether 
distinct  from  the  general  transportation 
of  the  Gr<emeM  in  1608.  I  have  often 
wished  to  know  if  there  are  any  tradi- 
tions preserved  concerning  that  event 
in  Ireland,  and  what  became  of  the 
exiles.* 

If  you  consider  this  information  as 
deserving  the  ftdfilment  of  the  promise 
you  have  had  the  goodness  to  make 
me  r^^arding  the  MtnstreUy  of  the 
Uliter  SettlerSjlwHl  be  much  grad^ed; 
and  should  your  collection  extend  be- 
yond the  size  of  an  ordinary  letter,  it 
will  reach  me  safe,  and  post^ree,  if 
addressed  to  me,  under  the  cover  of 
Francis  F]reeling,  Esq^  PosuOfiice 
General,  London. 


.#    • 


•If  you  send  me  a  draw- 
ing, or  heraldric  description,  of  the 
Coats  of  Arms  you  mention,  (the  crest 
a  falcon— proper — with  escallop  shells  on 
the  shields  I  will  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  ftunilics  of  Graham  here. 

I  have  no  connection  with  the  Scot- 
tish Monthly  Magazine,  farther  than 
wishing  well  to  it,  and  sending  it  some 
scraps  of  information.        #        •        ♦ 

I  omitted  to  «ay,  that  the  song  of 
**  The  gallant  Grahams^  which  you 
mention,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
written  upon  their  deportation  in  1603 ; 
but  afterwards,  from  a  similarity  of  the 
name,  and  popularity  perhi^M  of  the 
time,  it  was  rc-M-ritten,  and  ap^ed  to 
the  banishment  of  Montrose,  The  last 
edition,  I  believe,  is  the  **  Border  Mmr 
sireUyr  Of  the  earlier  song,  I  have 
only  a  flying  line  of  two,  such  as — 

"  They  all  were  dress'd  in  armonr  fine. 
Upon  the  pleasant  banks  of  l>iie,** 

Which  must  have  applied  to  ike  Border 
GrtemeSy  not  to  those  of  Mentieth, 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Walter  Scott. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Glanone, 

County  of  Londonderry,  Ireland* 


LINES  ON  A  RUIN. 


Why  wer't  thou  form'd,  thou  tower  of  strength ! 

For  ages  thus  to  last. 
To  scorn  at  time,  and  be  at  length. 

Thyself  by  time  o*ercast  ? 
Why  biuld  thy  bastion'd  walls  so  highv 
And  lift  thy  ramparts  to  the  sky, 

To  battle  with  the  blast  ? 
Was  it  to  awe  the  world,  and  tell 
Where  heroes  used  of  old  to  dwell  ? 

Yes  I  noble  souls  must  their's  have  been 

Who  reared  thv  gloomy  height, 
To  lord  it  oe'r  this  lowlv  scene, 

An  emblem  of  their  might : 
Their's  were  the  gifts  of  wetdth  and  fiune. 
Of  lofty  lineage,  ancient  name. 

And  undisputed  right : 
To  their  flerce  ybke  subnussive  bow'd 
The  necks  of  the  surroundii^  crowd. 


*  The  only  one  is  their  being  landed  at  Groomsport,  in  the  Connty  of  Down, 
which  name  has  been  since  corrupted  from  GnBtnesport,  which  that  event  had 
given  to  it. 
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Yet  what  of '  these  recordetttlioii     - 

Thou  pile  of  niinM  stone  ? 
That  all  thdr  power  and  gloiy,  now 

Has  mouldered  like  thine  own : 
Like  thine— nay !  not  like  tUne,  for  still 
Thou  lookest  proudly  from  yon  hill. 

As  monarch  from  his  throne — 
Thou  still  art  haughty  in  decay. 
But  e'en  their  dust  is  swept  away ! 

Thou  beaf  St  upon  thy  massiye  front 

The  mark  of  many  a  blow. 
When  thou  hast  stood  the  battle's  brunt. 

And  frown'd  upon  the  foe  : 
In  vain  Uieir  thunder  shook  thy  walls, 
All  i^  bounded  back  the  balls 

That  smote  thee  from  below — 

S  time— and  not  by  war  thou'rt  riven, 
y  spoilers  are  the  winds  of  heaVn. 

But  different  &r  the  &te  of  those 

Who  built  thee  to  defend 
The  lives  which  war  had  doom'd  to  close, 

And  time  orddn'd  to  end : 
War  vanqiush'd  some— time  dealt  on  more. 
Oblivion  veils  llieir  ashes  o'er, 

/  (And  who  that  veil  shall  rend  ?) 
Thy  roofless  halls  have  more  of  fiune 
Than  history  yields  each  empty  name. 

The  only  record  thou  dost  bear 

Of  these  so  long  ibigot. 
Is  that  they  lavish'd  weaUli  and  care 

On  what  avail'd  them  not : 
Since  long  before  thy  walls  ffrew  gray. 
Or  wore  the  tinge  of  damp  decay. 

The  grave  had  seal'd  their  lot : 
And  ere  one  stone  had  fiilfn  from  thee, 
Thar  very  tombs  had  ceas'd  to  be. 

Theywish'd  a  mooument  to  raise. 

Like  Babel,  to  the  sky. 
Which,  handed  down  to  other  di^ 

A  theme  might  still  sspphr : 
FoigeCting  thou  could'st  only  snow 
A  soomiuff  world  that  pow'r  brought  low 

Whidi  rais'd  themielves  so  high.— 
Thou  could'st  but  prove  the3r  vainly  tried 
On  thee  to  pinnade  their  pride. 
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THB  SLAYE-FATHER,  TO  HIS  SLAVE-BORN  CHILD. 

Thoa'rt  weloome  to  the  world  my  boy ! 
Tho*  not  for  thee  a  world  of  joy. 

As  once  it  was  for  me ; 
For  once  I  roTed  yon  mountains  blue. 
And  follow'd  where  the  wild-bird  flew» 

As  tameless  and  as  free  I 

And  heedless  once  of  care  or  dread. 
The  rooming  saw  me  leave  my  bed 

Of  deep  and  calm  repose  ; 
No  task  except  the  hills  to  scour-— 
No  thought  beyond  the  passing  hour— - 

I  sung  till  evemng's  dose. 

But  these  are  joys  thou  ne*er  can'st  jknow» 

Thine  still  must  be  the  bt  of  woe. 

Till  death  shall  eive  thee  rest ; 
In  Tain  for  thee  the  blue  hiDs  rise. 
In  Tain  for  thee  the  wild-bird  flies. 

And  eyeniag  gilds  the  west. 

And  yet,  oerchance,  for  thee  'tis  well. 
That  freedom  ne*er  shall  cast  her  spell, 

Of  mtchery  *round  thy  soul ; 
For  then,  fike  mine,  that  soul  would  spun. 
The  bread  which  abject  toil  must  earn. 

Nor  bend  to  base  oontroL 

Still  is  it  sad  for  one  to  think 

Thy  spirit  frt>ra  its  birth  must  shrink. 

Beneath  the  proud  one's  eye  ; 
Unfettered  ne^er  shall  rore  thy  feet, 
And  thy  young  bosom  ne^  shall  beat 

With  conseioos  liberty. 

Beyond  those  mountains'  barrier  line, 
On  idiich  the  siting  sun-beams  shine. 

My  fidhers  have  their  graves  ; 
Oh !  could  they  now  on  earth  but  look, 
As  they  wefe  wont,  how  would  they  brook 

To  see  their  offspring  slaves  ? 

Soon  would  their  wonted  war-cry  break 
In  thunder  o'er  each  lofty  peak, 

Whilst  echo  answei^d  wild  ; 
Soon  would  it  summon  one  and  all. 
To  burst  the  vile  enslaver's  thrall. 

And  rescue— each  his  child  I 

But  vain  the  thought — ^the  wish  more  vain,. 
For  thou  and  I  must  stiH  renuun 

In  bondage  and  in  grief ; 
•Till  on  yon  shore,  or  in  yon  wave, 
Our  worn  out  bodies  And  a  grave. 

Our  wearied  souls,  relief. 

Yet  welcome  to  the  world  my  boy ! 
For  thou  had'st  brought  thy  lather  joy. 

If  joy  could  readi  him  here  ; 
And  still,  even  here,  thine  infant  smile 
His  ceaseless  sorrows  may  beguile. 

His  thaakkes  labours  cheer. 

R,  C. 
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According  to  the  promise  made  in  tbe 
last  Number,  we  saljoin  the  continnation 
of  the  law  argument  before  the  AseeMor 
at  the  late  election  in  CoU^;e ;  and  now 
giTe  the  argument  and  judgment  relatiye 
to  the  right  of  Bachelors  of  Medicine  and 
Law  to  vote  without  having  previously 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  argued  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  Ba- 
chelors of  Law  and  of  Medicine. 

The  question  is,  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  **  highra'  degree,**  in  the  60th 
section  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  It  means 
Bachelors  of  Law  or  Medicine^  as  well 
as  Doctors  of  these  faculties. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and 
that  of  Medicine,  is  a  «  higher  degree** 
than  that  of  Master  of  Arte,  and  there- 
fore comes  within  the  words  of  the  66th 
section  of  the  Reform  BilL  In  the  9th 
chapter  of  the  statute  of  the  University, 
p.  146 — '*  De  gradibus  in  utroque  jure 
capessendis,**  it  is  said,  '<  si  quis  Magister 
artium  Baccalaureatum  in  utroque  jure 
promoveri  cupit  &&**  This  shews  that 
these  Bachelors  degrees  are  higher  than 
that  of  a  Blaster  of  Arts,  oth^^ise  the 
word  **  promoveri,**  would  not  be  used  | 
the  proper  meaning  of  this  wor  is  to  be 
promoted  or  advanced:  «  Gradus,**  means 
an  Academic  step. 

[AssBSSOB.  The  degree  of  A.M.  need 
not  be  obtained  before  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  so  that  the  step  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary and  regular  succession.] 

There  are  several  words  used  to  ex- 
press the  obtaitiing  of  degrees.  But 
where  the  word  <<  promoveri,**  is  em- 
ployed, it  must  have  its  own  peculiar  sig- 
nification. In  order  of  dignity  in  the 
book  of  degrees,  the  degree  of  L.L.B. 
and  BIB.  range  before  that  of  A.M. 
They  are  also  more  costly.  The  degree 
of  L.L.B.  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  of 
Pluralities  tbe  degree  of  A.Bl  is  not. 
The  4Ist  canon  of  the  Church  says — 
**  Any  man  who  has  the  d^ree  of  A.M. 
at  the  Uast  &c.**  The  formula  of  sup- 
plication shews  that  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
But  again,  the  term  <«  hi|?her,**  may  refer 
to  the  deme  of  A.  B.  In  Senatu  Aca- 
demico,  the  degrees  of  L.L.B.  and  M.B. 
precede  in  rank  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
A.B.  The  61st  section  of  the  Reform 
Billf  refers  the  word  «<  higher,**  to  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.,  and  thus  it  may  be  taken 
In  different  senses  in  the  two  sections.  In 


Oxford  the  degree  of  A.M.  nrast  be  taktii 
befoK  that  of  BLB.  can  be  obtained* 
which  shdwB  that  the  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine is  the  higher  degree.  As  to  the 
higher  authority  of  some  of  the  Masters 
of  Arts,  those  are  tbe  Blasters  Regent, 
deriving  authority  finom  ^lecial 'dream- 
stances. 

Mr  Lendrick  argued  against  the  right 
claimed. 

There  are  two  Academic  classes  in 
whidh  degrees  are  tf^ta;  the  dass  of 
Arts  and  the  dass  of  Faculties.  These 
two  dasees  cannot  be  mixed  or  con* 
founded.  In  each  class  there  are  two 
sorts  of  degrees ;  the  imperfect  or  in- 
choate, and  the  perfect  or  complete.  In 
each,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  is  the 
imperfect  degree.  The  degree  of 
Master  in  the  one  and  of  Doctor  in 
the  other  is  the  perfect  degree.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  perfect  degree  in 
either  class,  the  hnperfect  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor in  that  class  must  first  be  obtained. 
That  imperfect  degree  in  one  class,  can- 
not therefore  be  compared  with  the  per- 
fect degree  in  tbe  other  class,  as  the  two 
degrees  are  essential^  dbtinct.  The  for- 
mula of  admission  for  the  perfect  dmees, 
is  quite  distinct  also,  ilrom  those  of  the 
imperfect : — **  Ad  respondendum,**  is  used 
in  the  latter — <*  Ad  indpiendum,**  in  the 
former.  Tliis  confirms  the  former  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  noticed.  It  is 
also  ftulher  confirmed  by  the  formula  of 
supplication.  The  Senate  House  of  Cam- 
bridge is  composed  of  individuals  only» 
who  hskve  taken  the  perfect  degrees.  That 
house  represents  the  University.  No 
individual  is  a  member  of  that  house 
who  has  only  taken  an  inchoate  degree. 

So  the  Delegates,  to  whom  the  exami- 
nation of  an  appeal  from  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  Chancellor  b  committed,  are 
dther  Doctors  or  Blasters  of  Arts — the 
perfect  degrees.  Ip  Cambridge  the 
Esquire  Beadle  marshals  the  dignities. 
In  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar 
for  1882,  in  pp.  10  and  11,  the  order  of 
precedence  is  give;i.  In  No.  3,  Doctors 
of  the  several  faculties.  Bachelors  in  Di- 
vinity, who  have  been  Masters  qfArtSf  are 
cUissed  together ;  after  these  follow  the 
Bachelors  in  distinct  classes.  So  in  the 
Oxford  ttatntee,  p.  87,  it  is  said,  «Bla. 
gistri  in  artibus  necnon  Doctores,  Sec** 
when  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  the 
congregation.     And  in  p.  157,  of  the  se- 
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chelor  of  Laws  is  directed  to  pay  reTo- 
rence  to  a  Master  of  Arts.  AU  these 
shew  that  the  imperfect  and  perfect  de- 
grees cannot  be  mixed  or  confounded. 
As  to  the  word  **  promovcri,**  it  properly 
means  to  be  extended.  Thus  a  general 
of  the  Army  goin?  into  the  Navy  may 
be  said  •'  promoveri  ;**  the  word  b  used 
in  the  sense  of  extendon  in  the  Oxford 
statutes.  It  is  never  used  in  reference  to 
the  Bachelors  of  Medicine.  That  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  extension, 
and  not  elevation  or  advancement,  may  be 
shewn  by  reference  to  classical  writers. 
Thus  in  Csesar  de  Bello  Afric.  c.  I4» 
<*  E*quitatas  subito  se  extendere  et  in  la- 
tihtdinem  promoveri  cseperunt.'*  So  in 
Livy,  lib.  t,  c  28 — **  Aciem  longius  ab 
adversariorum  copiis  promoveret.**  In 
Faociolati*8  Lexicon,  the  proper  meaning 
ascribed  to  the  word  '*  promoveri/*  is  *<  to 
extend  :**  the  same  meaning  is  given  in 
AinswOrth*S  Dictionary.  Before  obtun- 
ing  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  any  of  the 
Faculties,  it  is  indispensably  necessary, 
even  for  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  take  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  in  that  Faculty,  so 
that  he  is  said '^promoveri,**  Irom  Arts 
Into  a  Faculty.  If  then  the  term  '<  higher," 
be  descriptive  of  a  class,  it  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  perfect  degrees.  If  a  rela- 
tive term,  it  must  [he  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  correlative  specified  in  the 
statute.  In  the  60th  section,  giving  a 
right  to  vote,  the  corrdative  is  the  de- 
g^e  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  that  being  a 
perfect  degree,  does  not  admit  of  any 
comparison  with  an  imperfect  degree  in 
any  of  the  Facnlties.  In  the  61st  sec- 
tion the  correlative  is  changed  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  conse- 
quently, the  privilege  given  by  that  sec- 
tion is  applicable  to  Bachelors  in  the  Fa- 
culties ;  that  is,  they  are  to  have  their 
names  inserted  on  tne  University  books 
as  therein  directed,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise,  on  their 
obtaimng  a  higher  degree  within  the  60th 
section. 

On  the  17th  December,  1882,  the  As- 
sessor pronounced  his  judgment. 

**  Upon  the  best  consideration  I  can  give 
this  question,  I  conceive  myself  bound  to 
reject  the  votes  to  which  Mr.  Lendrick 
has  objected.  The  question  turns  upon 
the  force  of  the  words  «<  higher  degree,** 
in  the  60th  secdon  of  the  Reform  Bill 
That  phrase  must  mean  higher  in  a  scale 
of  gratdation,  of  which  Scue  the  degree 
of  A.M.  is  a  step  higher  in  Academic 
rank  ;  or  thirdly,  it  must  be  intended  to 
designate  a  class  of  degrees,  in  itself  so 
denominated. 


The  Bachelor  has  in  eacUclass  a  superior, 
but  in  the  scale  of  Arts  there  is  nonigher 
degree  than  that  of  Master ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  degree  of  A.M.  is  a 
necessary  antecedent  step  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  a  F^ 
Culty.  The  Solicitor  General  has  aigued, 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  Bachelor 
of  a  Faculty,  is  of  a  higher  Academic 
rank  than  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  has 
founded  his  reasoning  mainly  on  the  use 
of  the  word,  <  promoveri'  That  word 
appears  to  have  more  tlian  one  significa- 
tion, and  consequently  its  meaning,  in 
any  particular  case,  must  be  taken  from 
the  context  A  Master  of  Arts  going 
into  one  of  the  faculties,  is  extended,  *  pro- 
movetur,*  into  another  scale,  but  that 
does  not  at  all  imply  that  he  is  promoted 
in  rank  or  decree.  Besides  in  a  parallel 
scale,  the  Bachelor  of  a  Faculty  is  lower 
than  a  Master  of  Arts,  the  latter  being 
the  head,  the  former  the  pedestal  of  a 
class.  The  Cambridge  Calendar  shews 
that  in  every  possible  sense  of  the  word, 
the  degree  of  blaster  of  Arts,  is  «  higher" 
than  that  of  Bachelor  of  a  Faculty,  and 
therefore  I  feel  bound  to  reject  the  vote.** 

At  the  late  quarterly  examinations 
held  in  Trinity  College,  the  following 
honours  were  adjudged  : — 

Peemiums  in  Science, — To  Mac  Don- 
nell  (Robert,)  Hardy  (Simeon,)  Mr. 
Rntherford  (Thomas,)  Turner  (Joseph,) 
Carson  (James,)  Orr  (Alexander  S.,) 
Andrews  (Thomas,)  Young  (James^) 
Mr.  French  (Michael,)  Willes  (James,) 
Baggot  (Charles,)  Lee  (William,)  Vick) 
ery  (Henry,)  McDowell  (Geoige,)  Mr- 
Shaw  (  George  Augustus,)  Sandes  (Falk- 
ner,)  Conway  (Michael,)  Connor  (  Rode- 
rick.) 0»Leary  (Cornelius,)  O'Leary 
(Goodwin.)  Hallowell  (John  William,) 
Biggs  (Richard,)  Kyle  (Hallam.) 

Premiums  in  Classics — To  A^  Don* 
nell  (Robert,)  Crawford  ( Francis,)  Arm- 
strong (John,)  Butcher  (Samuel,) 
Thomppon  (Bowen,)  Mr.  Qoold  (  Wynd- 
ham,)  Turner  (Joseph,)  Carson  (James,) 
Reeves  (William,)  Hawthomwaite  (Tho- 
mas,) Mockler  (William,)  Mr.  Leader 
(  Henry,  j  Russell  (Mark,)  Bruen  (John,) 
Lee  (William,)  Woodward  (Thomas,) 
Geran  (Richard,)  Mr.  Verschoyle 
(James,)  Johnston  (Benjamin,)  Eccle- 
ston  (James,)  Maunsell(  George,)  Wright- 
son  (Thomas,  R.,)  Hickey  (John  S.) 
Hallowell  (John  WUliam,)  Marshall 
(James  K.,)  Callaghan  (Timothy.) 

General  Premiums,  to  Thomas  (  Hen- 
ry,) Nash  (Georve.)  Mr.  Syunott  (Mar- 
cus,) Digby  (WiUianiJ.,)  King  (Robert) 
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The  next  Quarterly  Ezaminatioiis  will 
be  held  ia  the  month  of  April — 

For  Senior  Sophisters,  on  Friday  and 
Satonhnr,  the  I9tk  and  20th. 

For  Junior  Sophistera,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  22d  and  2dd. 

For  Senior  Freehmen,  on  Thmeday 
and  Friday,  the  25th  and  26th. 

And  for  Junior  Freshmen,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  the  29th  and  30th. 

Stephen  Caeaghe  Saudbi^ 
Senior  Lectorer. 

The  commencements  were  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  of  February,  when 
the  following  DegneB  were  conferred : — 

Doctor  of  Divmi^ — Re?.  Thomas 
Thorpe. 

Doctors  of  Xows-^Thomas  Berry  and 
Fr.  Bourke. 

Bachelor  of  Laws — Thomas  Browne. 

Bachelort  of  Medicme-^Fr.  Com. 
Sampson,  Geoive  Dyas,  John  Nidiolsony 
^ad  eundem  &mbridge^)  James  Haa- 
kins. 

Matters  of  Arts^KdY.  S.  M'Gleaa, 
F.T.C.D.,  John  Martin,  Henry  LyoAi» 
George  Kieman,  James  Kelly,  Feter 
Bourne,  Rer.  T.  Atkin,  Thomas  Browne, 
J.  Thomhill,  Wm.  M'Mahon,  J.  OkM- 
cott,  a  Tottenham,  J.  Rogers,  J.  KsUy, 
A.  Carse,  D.  J.  Goyle,  J.  Bridge,  Rev. 
W.  Gibbs,  Nat  Hone,  Edward  Gragan, 
Thomas  G.  Bourke,  Patrick  Lavelle, 
Rev.  G.  Foster,  Rev.  W.  Ball,  Rev.  J. 
Rainsford,  Thomas  Nolan,  J.  Montao- 
mery,  Robert  Maxwell,  Robert  Moms^ 
worth,  John  C.  Ferguson,  J.  G.  Smyly, 
Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  Edward  Totteo- 
ham.  Rev.  Nichohs  Cuthbert  Fenwick* 
Rev.  James  Armstrong. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Scienoe  was  gi- 
ven  to  Andrew  Searle  Hart ;  and  that 
for  Classics,  to  Richard  Trayer. 

The  Berkely  Medals  for  attention  and 
di%ence  at  Greek  Lecture,  were  given 
to  Sirs  Nolan,  Finn,  and  Callanan. 

There  were  at  the  same  time  163  ad. 
mitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachek>rs  ot 
Arts. 


OXFORD. 
January  19. 
MagdaUmB  HaU—Luthif  Scholarship, 
— The  late  Mr.  Henry  Lusby,  of  Nave- 
stock,  Essex,  having  left  some  estates  to 
the  Univeruty  in  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  and  religious  learning  in  Mag- 
dalene Hall,  in  such  manner  as  the  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalene  ColWe,  and  the 
Principal  of  Magdalene  Hall,  for  the 
time  bdng,  shall  direct,  the  Pmideiit  and 


_  have  determined  to  found 
in  Magdalene  Hall,  three  Scholarships^ 
open  to  all  Underi^uate  Members  ot 
the  Univernty  of  Oxford,  who  are  noi 
under  four  or  above  eight  Terms  stand- 
ing from  theur  matriculation.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  first  Scholar  will  take  place 
during  the  present  Term,  and  the  time  of 
exanonation  will  be  named  in  afnture  ad- 
vertisement The  Scholarship  is  tenable 
for  three  years,  provided  the  Scholar  re- 
■      and  r 


the  annual  payment  will  be 

jeioo. 

On  Monday,  being  the  first  day  of 
Lent  Term,  the  foUowing  Degrees  were 
conferred: — 

Masters  of  AHs^^T.  J.  Ormerod* 
FelL  of  Brasennose ;  W.  H.  Vanderste- 
gen,  Brasennose;  T.  H.  Whipham,  Tri- 
nity ;  W.  B.  Dynham,  Magdalene  Hall; 
H.  S.  Hele,  Maffdalene  H^ 

Bachelors  ofArtM^^.  Walker,  Brasei^ 
nose,  (incorporated  from  Trin.  CoQ., 
Cambridge);  J.  Gar^,  Exeter,  (incor- 
pocated  hrrnn  Trin.  ColL,  CenliDdge)  ; 
G.  W.  Omerod,  Brasennose;  B.  B. 
Bockett^  Magdalene  Hall 
•/amianf  26. 

Cwpy»  OuruH  Cmsge^^hxL  election 
will  be  held  in  the  above  College  on  the 
15th  of  Febraary,  of  a  Scholar  for  the 
Dfocese  of  Batb  and  Wells. 

Any  persons  are  digible  who  are  na- 
tives of  the  above  diocese»  and  who  may 
not  have  exceeded  their  19th  year  on  thia 
day  of  electien. 

All  candidates  must  i4>pear  peraeoaOy 
before  the  President  on  the  9th  of  Fe- 
bruary preceding,  and  must  produce  cer- 
tificates of  the  marrii^  of  their  naienta 
and  of  thefar  own  baptism ;  an  aflyavit  of 
their  parents,  or  some  other  competent 
person,  stating  the  day  and  place  of  their 
birth,  and  a  testimonial  of  tLeir  previooa 
good  conduct  from  the  tutor  of  tbair  Col- 
lege, or  head  mastM'  of  their  School 

On  Wednesday  last,  a  meeting  of  the 
Cleigy,  for  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  took 
place  in  St.  Mary*s  Church,  when  the 
Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Garsiuffton,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Wyn- 
ter,  \}^^  Rector  of  Handborouffh,  were 
elected  Proctors  for  the  whole  CTeigy,  to 
attend  the  Convocation  at  St.  Paul's, 
London,  during  the  ensuing  Parliament 

In  a  Convocation  holden  on  Thursday 
last,  the  Rev.  William  Harding,  BIA., 
Fellow  of  Wadham  CoUege,  was  nomi- 
nated a  Master  of  the  Schools,  in  the 
room  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  of 
Exeter. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  D^greea 
were  conferred : — 
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MaaUn  ^  AfU^.  Walker,  FblL  of 
BrasuiBOM  ;  Rev.  B.  Harrison,  Stoteit 
of  Cb.  Ch. ;  G.  H.  S,  JohoBon,  Tabtf- 
dar  of  Queeii't;  W.  Leeeh,  Qneen'k ; 
J.  Rogen,  BaUiol;  R«y.  H.  H.  Pear- 
•on,  Linodn;  R.  Limey,  Magdalene 
HalL 

BoMhn  of  ArU^¥.  A.  S.  Pane, 
New  Inn  Hall ;  Bl  H.  Manh,  Stndent 
of  Ch.  Ch. ;  R.  Barnes,  Student  of  Ch. 
Ch. ;  S.  F.  Strangways,  Student  of  Ch. 
Ch. ;  Bl  W.  Mayow,  Student  of  Ch. 
Ch.;  Hon. (J.  Bruce,  Student  of  Ch. 
Ch.;  6.  B.  Maule,  Ch.  Ch.;  J.  S. 
Brewer,  Queen's;  £.  H.  Abney,  Ex- 
eter;  W.  Laxton,  Trinity. 

On  Monday  last,  Geoige  William 
Huntingford  was  admitted  Scholar  of 
New  CoUege. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Friday,  Jamtaiy  4,  1883. 

On  Monday  last,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Je- 
remie,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinitr  College, 
was  chosen  to  the  ofBce  of  Christian  Ad- 
Tocate,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
James  Rose,  resigned. 

On  the  same  dav,  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Rose,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  John's  Col- 
lege, was  dected  Hulsean  Lecturer,  va- 
cant by  the  resigtaotion  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Blunt,  B.D. 

HvLeaH  Prize  StAfeeL — A  premium 
exceeding  £\00  will  be  given  this  year 
for  the  iMst  dissertation  on  the  foUowing 
Bulject: — «  What  were  the  (^jmuohm  of 
the  tmciemt  philosophers  of  Cfreece  ana 
Rome,  respecHng  the  naiitre  amd  attributes 
oftheDeitjfs  and  how  far  did  theif  differ 
romthe  reoeakd  word  of  Oodr* 
January  19. 

The  snbject  of  the  Seatonian  prize- 
poem  for  the  present  year  is,  <'  ^S^  Paul 
at  PhUippir 

The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of 


ExaminatioB  ki  the  last  week  of  the 
Lent  Term,  1884 :— 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

2.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
a  Plato's  Apdoffy  of  Socrates. 

4.  Horatius  de  Arte  Poetica. 
January^. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  given  notice 
that  the  Rev.  Judd  Carrighan  has  re- 
signed the  oiBoe  of  Lady  BAaigaret's 
Preacher,  and  that  an  election  into  the 
said  office  will  take  place  in  the  vestry  of 
Ghreat  St.  Mary's  Church  on  the  dOth 
instant. 

The  Rev.  James  Tate,  who  has  been 
for  thirty-five  years  Master  of  Richmond 
School,  has  been  latelv  in  London,  sit- 
tin^r  to  Mr.  PickengiU  for  his  portrait, 
which  hb  pupils  have  requested  him  to 
accept  from  them  in  testimony  of  their 
gratitude  and  respect ;  and  they  will  have 
much  satisfaction  in  learning  that  their 
M,  Master  has  just  received  a  still  more 
substantial  acknowledgment  of  his  pro-' 
flNsional  talents  and  labours,  in  his  ap- 
pointoMnt  at  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's. 

On  Saturday  last,  Henry  Oeoi^ 
Hand,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Gordon  I41- 
thara,  Es^.,  Fellows  of  King's  College, 
were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

DUBHAM. 

Durham  Univenity  will  be  opened  in ' 
October  for  Students.  The  app<Hntment8 
to  Professorships,  Tutorships,  and  Scho- 
larships, are  to  be  annouuced  in  Julv,  and 
the  lists  are  ready  for  the  reception  of 
names  of  Students.  Applicants  are  ex- 
pected to  state  to'  the  Warden  their  ages 
and  previous  education.  Letters  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Warden,  College,  Dur- 


LEARNBD  80CIBTIBS. 


BQYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  February  7,  Mr.  C 
Pntland  presented  the  following  Report 
firora  the  C<mimittee  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy :- 

«  The  Committee  of  Natural  Philoso- 
|diy,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of 
the  Museum  C<mimittee,  on  Thursday 
the  34th  January,  have  to  repwt  that 
they  concur  in  opinion  with  them  that, 


the  Model  Room  is  the  proper  place  to 
deposit  the  model  of  the  Steam  Frigate 
alluded  to,  and  that  it  can  be  there  ad- 
vantageously exhibited.  That,  in  order 
the  better  to  arrange  the  modeJs  already 
coUected  in  that  room,  some  further  ac- 
commodation and  alteration  is  necessary ; 
that  it  will  require  tables  of  a  different 
description  and  dimensions  from  those  at 
present  there,  which  are  inapplicable  to 
the  purpose  and  which  the? 
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ahould  be  diapoeed  of  -in  reduction  of  tlio 
expense  of  new  ones ;  that  the  cost  will 
be  but  trifling,  not  exceeding  £6  or  £1 ; 
and  Ihey  request  that  the  sum  may  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necossaiy  arrangements. 

•*  The  Committee  b^r  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society  to  a  report  of 
theirs,  presented  on  the  6th  of  April  last, 
relative  to  the  keeping  a  Meteoroloeical 
Register  at  the  Botanic  Ghurden,  i^ch 
seemed  to  be  an  object  of  very  general 
interest ;  that  the  want  of  fonds  at  tliat 
time  prevented  the  carrying  into  effect 
tjbe  recommendatbn  of  the  Committee  ; 
but,  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  at  present  sufficient  funds  ap- 
plicable to  this  purpose,  they  submit  that 
i|  reference  should  now  be  made  to  the 
Committee  of  Economy,  to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  the  sum  of  ^690  can  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Committee, 
to  defray  the  expense  thereof,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  detailed,  as  mr  as 
practicably,  in  their  report  of  April  last 

•*  CUABUSB  PUTLAND, 

«  Chairman," 
.  Theipe  was  a  meeting  of  tlM  Royaf 
Publio  Society,  on  Thursday,  February 
14, 1633, 

R.  B.  Bryan,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  Na* 
tund  Philosophy,  presented  on  Thursday 
last ;  and  a  report  from  the  committee  of 
economy  thereon,  were  read. 

NATURAL  FHIL060FHY. 

Mr.  Weld  presented  the  following  re- 
port from  the  coipmittee  of  economy : 

The  committee  of  economy  have  to 
report,  in  answer  to  Society's  reference 
of  Thursday  last,  that  the  funds  of  the 
society  will  admit  of  the  expenditure  re- 
commended by  the  committee  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

ANNUAL  EXUISmON  OF  IRISH  MANUFAC- 
TURES AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Dr.  D'Olier  presented  the  foUowbg 
report  from  the  committee  of  manufec- 
tures: — 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  31st 
ult.,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  es- 
tabUshiiu^  R°  annual  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens of  the  manufactures  and  produc- 
tions of  Ireland,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
establishment  of  such  an  exhibition  is  not 
onlv  practicable,  but  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  advantage  to  the  coun* 
try,  by  creating  an  honounU^le  emulation 
among  the  artisans,  to  improve  their  se- 
veral manufactures,  and  by  exciting  in  Uie 
nobility  and  gentry  a  desire  to  patronize 


articles  of  native  production  and  manu- 
foctures. 

The  committee  recommend  that  they 
be  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  exhibition,  stating 
{when  practicable)  the  number  of  medaU 
which  they  recommend  to  the  society  to 
allocate  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Isaac  D*Ouer,  Chairroap. 

Mr.  Boyd,  V.P.  having  laid  before' the 
society  two  letters  received  by  him,  one 
from  John  Fenton,  Esq.,  and  another  en- 
closed in  it  from  Colonel  Stannus,  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  in  London  of  the 
PersepoUtan  casts,  proposed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  society  some  time  back  by 
Colonel  Stannus. 

Resolved—That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
society  be  given,  and  communicated  by 
Mr.  Weld,  Hon.  ISec.,  to  these  gentle- 
men for  their  letters,  and  particularly  to 
Colonel  Stannus,  for  the  vuluable  gift  of 
which  his  letter  announces  the  safe  arri- 
val in  England ;  and  that  Mr.  Weld  do 
also  communicate  with  Messrs.  Inglis, 
Forbes,  and  Co.,  of  London,  respecting 
the  landing  and  transmission  of  the  cases 
to  Dublin,  requestiog  them  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose. 

Daniel  Simmons,  Esq.,  to<^  his  seal  as 
a  member  of  the  society. 


zoological  80CIBTY. 

We  regret  being  obliged  to  notice  this 
Society  in  any  terms  but  those  of  praise; 
it  would  be  our  idtimate  wish  with  res- 
pect to  any  institution  calculated  to  raise 
the  character,  or  advance  the  real  inte- 
rests of  our  country  to  give  every  assis- 
tance which  lay  in  our  power,  and  to 
devote  a  portion  of  our  Magazine  to  di»- 
cussing  their  merits  or  extending  their 
utility  by  diffusing  interesting  information 
relative  to  them ;  and  as  our  means  for  this 
purpose  are  amply  sufficient,  so  we  hope 
our  remonstrances  on  their  mismanage^ 
ment  will  be  proportionably  effective. 

When  the  Zoological  Society  was  first 
established  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporw 
ters  knew  no  bounds,  there  were  no  sacri- 
fices too  great  to  make  for  it,  no  exertions 
to  be  ^mred  in  raisicg  it  to  the  highe^^ 
rank  as  a  national  school  of  natural 
history ;  and  we  are  ready  to  grant  that 

Seat  exertions  were  at  fiirst  made ;  but 
:e  all  Irish  undertakings  the  violence  of 
zeal  quickly  cooled  when  the  first  impulse 
ceased  to  act,  and  when  popularity  was 
acquired,  the  means  by  which  it  was  oh* 
tained  were  neglected ;  and  though  by  a 
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npori  wliicb  appeared  m  oar  fifstJHM»> 
ber  U  is  fidly  aecertaiaed  that  the  iii<- 
tentt  ia  the  Societj  it  iacBeaaag,  yei 
wiUii  to  Mieted  that  thli  vakaUe  gv^ 
denitahDoel  totaUj  left  ia  the  one  and 
■aperiateadanne  of  the  laeatak  ^  .the 
inrtitatioa;  oooaeqaently  the  BMeteasaid 
▼iiitar  ie  itraok  fy  the  air  of  ,  deeobtiiik 
irhicb  it  piaaBQtad  by  the  gardeae,  and 
the  appeainwe  of  tqtal  uMleet  wfaioh 
feigaa  throii|;haat  the  "adiok  attahUah* 
meat}  aad  ia  oemboratioa  of  what  ii 
here  awertod  hardly  a  month  elapeee 
vithaut  the  deatii  of  ioaie  yalaable  ank 
bhJ;  Hueihanefideoadiict  «•  the  pari 
^  tha  OowBittae  thovld  at  oaoeibeMCtt 
to  by  tha  profrieiai%  aad  na.  would  eag;* 
gaai  tha  eapediency  of  appointing  sama 
ana  aeeoaatahle  penon  to  hate  the  enpeiu 
httandanoi  of .  the  gttrdea  i  theur  preeent 
•ecretary  we  beliete  -to  be  aioet  ftdly 
aonpateht  ta  the  laah,  as  the  garden  was 
in  a  most  flotarishing^omidition  during  the 
period  ha  gairahis  ralaabU  time  to  tha 
sapemntandenoe  of  them; 

Wa  regret  to  be  <rf>liged  to  speak  thus 
of  a  Society  tvUch  has  receitvd  such 
ample  eucoursffement  ffom  the  pnblicy 
and  wbaoh  we  formerly  regarded  as  eaU 
colated  to  adtimce  our  country  in  useful 
knowledge ;  bat  we  mast  say  that  unless 
the  present  Committee  are  willing  to 
perform  their  duty  to  the  public,  the 
sooner  they  resign  the  idle  honour  of 
figaring  in  <)fae  printed  reports  of  the 
&»ciety,  the  better.  We  shall  in  our 
toezt  number^  if  posslUey  give  a  fidler 
Btatemaat  of  our  views  on  this  sutject 
hy  exposing  the  evils  inider  which  the 
sodety  lab^va  aad  prepoeing  some  pnu>> 
tkal  mode  of  obriatiiig  them. 
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A  paper,  by  Bl.  l^hette,  was  read  on 
tha  8th  of  October  krt,  in  which  he  as^ 
pJainadthe  constraction  of  an  apparatus, 
mventid  by  JCUippalyte  Ptxii,  for  tha 
eidiibition  of  magneto-electric  indnctbn^ 
by  whidi.  not  oalywas  theelectro^magnetic 
spark  brilliantly  exhibited,  but  water  waa 
dacoanpoeediaconrndeiablo^nantily.  The 
appaimftOB  consists  of  an  horsft-shoetmag* 
nei,  which  is  made  to  reTolre  opposite  H 
piaoa  ofaoflhon,  bent  into«similiir  shapes 
aronad  which  is  aofled  a  onantity  of  cop* 
per  wire,  coverad  with  sill^  tha  eAliaasii 
ties  of  which  an  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
watsr;  When  the  magnet  m  made  to 
revolra,  it  induces  magnetism  in  the  pieca 
of  sof^  koa,  which  produces  the  electric 
terreat  in  the  copper  wire  by  which  it  Is 
enveloped.  M.  Amp^  mentions  in  a 
note  on  the  experimeataof  PSxii,  that,  by 
memm  of  a  amgnet,  whidi  railed-  100 
killogfaannes,  (a221ba)  and  around  which 
the  envelope  of  wire  was  soiled  400  times, 
aad  was  1,000  metroa  in  length,  (3806 
feet),  he  obtained  1%  vivid  iparks;  2«, 
preti^  strong  shocks,  (4m  cuaaastfsWs 
rnmnMM)  t  8*»  whan  the  hands  were 
pbced  in  addulous  water,  invohilrtavy 
motion  of  the  fingets ;  4^,  great  separa- 
tion of  tha  gidd  leaves  of  the  electro- 
mater  I  A%  r^nd  deeompomtioa  of  water. 

The  writer  of  an  anonymoius  notd, 
addresmd  to  M.  Faraday,  which  appeared 
ia  the  number  of  the  Philosophical  Maea- 
aine  for  August,  therein  stated,  that  he 
had  effoeted  ^  decomposition  of  water  by 
magneto-electric  induction,  which  was  tha 
fbst  notice  given  to  the  scientific  worid  of 
the  successful  performance  of  this  interest- 
ing experiment.— Ed. 


HERE  ZANDER'S  LECTURES  ON  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 


During  the  last  month  we  were  much 
mtified  by  a  covrse  of  Lectures  which 
Herr  Zander  of  Berlin,  delivered  on  the 
Belles  Lettres  of  ^9ermany.  The  his- 
tory of  the  intellaotvMl  developement  of  a 
nation^— tnoontestibly  the  most  literary  in 
existeaoe — and  an  account  of  the  priadpal 
authors,  aad  the  pecuUarities  of 

Vol.  L 


style  and  mode  of  thinking,  could  not  fail 
to  be  highly  intereeting,  especially,  as 
thsse  subjects  were  to  be  illustrated  by  a 
native  who  is  so  much  better  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  peeuHar  spirit  of  the  writers 
of  every  age,  than  any  foreigner.  We, 
therefore,  bad  raised  our  expectations 
rather  high,  yet  fiad  greet  pleasure  in 
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flaying,  timt  Herr  Zander  has  not  only 
justified,  but  far  surpassed  them.  The 
manner  in  which  he  connected  the  rise 
and  decline  of  literature  with  pofitioal 
•vents,  and  the  critical  yiews  he  took  of  the 
authors  were  highly  interesting,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  entirely  novel. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  these 
Lectures: — 

'  Lectubb  L — German  Language,  its 
oiru[in  and  various  dialects*- The  age 
berare  Chariemagne — Ulphilas — Charle- 
ntagne  and  his  merits  about  Grerman  liter- 
atare — Influence  of  the  intermarriages 
between  the  Imperial  Houses  of  Germany 
and  Constantinople — During  the  Cru- 
sades, German  Poetry  rises  to  its  greatest 
height ;  Miunesingers ;  thehr  Lyrics. 

Lectube  IL — Epic  Romances  of  the 
Minnesingers ;  their  subjects  derived 
partly  frmn  foreign,  partly  from  native 
Liegends:  Developement  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  four  principal  Legends 
and  their  branches ;  Poems  formed  upon 
them — Foundation  of  the  first  German 
Universities — The  political  state  of  Ger- 
many causes  the  dedine  of  national 
Poetry-^Master  Singers;  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  their  poetical  trade — Wars 
of  the  Swiss  against  the  Austrians  and 
Burgundians  call  forth  a  number  of 
patriotic  bards,  amongst  whom  Veit 
Weber,  the  Svriss  Tyrtaeua^Prevailing 
taste  for  Satire ;  several  great  Satirical 
Poems— The  new-invented  Letter-press 
early  gains  vast  influence — Luther*8  lite- 
rary merits,  resting  not  only  on  his  nume- 
rous writii^  but  also  on  his  vast  influ- 
ence upon  all  Germany — The  exasperated 
spirit  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
injurious  to  Poetrv,  more  beneficial  to 
Prose— Intense  Cuissical  studies — With 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century 
dawn  of  a  better  age  of  Literature: 
Opiti  fixes  German  Prosody :  First  Sile- 
sian  School — Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara*s 
Sermons — Second  Silesian  School — Sad 
influence  of  French  taste  and  French 
literature— 18th  Century,  new  Schools 
founded  by  Bodmer  and  Godsched. 

Lecture  III. — Modem  German  Liter- 
ature— Influenoe  of  thesevoi  year's  war — 
jkagedom — Holler's  Odes  and  Elegiac 
Poems— Ge&rfsFablesand  Narratives-^ 
Influence  of  Young*s  Night-thoughts : 
Xhpetockf  his  lif^;— religion,  firiendship, 
.  and  love  to  his  country  form  the  three- 
fold unpulM  of  hb  genius ;  several  charac- 
ters of  his  Meenah  reviewed ;  his  Odes 
rank  far  above  the  Mesnah — Herder's  life» 
character,  genius,  and  works,  illustrated : 
Jean  Paul's  opinion  of  him. 
LfiCTu&E   A  V.-^XsssMjf,  an  univenal 


Scholar  tears  theFreaoh  traffediaasfromthe 
throne  they  had  BBurped,whichhe  claims  for 
ShakspMffe;  his  merits  about  the  Drama 
and  hn  influence  upon  all  modem  German 
Dramatists:  has  Plays;  Analysis  of 
Emilia  Oahttiy  a  tragedy;  his  Xaocooa; 
his  Polemieal  writings-^  IFuiAelmaim  has 
entered  more  profoundly  into  the  arts  of 
antiquity  than  any  modem  inquirer — 
Wtelandt  hu  philosophy,  his  taste,  and 
tact;  his  humour;  GoieMs  opinion  of 
him  ;  analysis  of  Oberon  interwoven 
with  spedmens-:- Account  of  the  Poetical 
Society  of  the  Grovef  formed  at  GlKtingea 
in  1772:  Amiable  character  of  H9fy 
and  extracts  from  some  of  his  letters. 
Great  merits  of  the  CowUs  Sto&erg 
BUrger^s  Qmdm^^^-Jtmg  StiBina's  writ- 
ings of  an  or^fhial  mystic  cnancter^ 
directed  against  Athetsm — Short  review 
ofthe  writings  of  THedge^  Mattkison,  vad, 
SaHs  (living  Poets.) 

Lecture  V.^Jean  Pami  Friedriek 
Richterf  the  most  original  of  (German 
writers ;  his  genius  and  style,  combining 
the  pathetic  with  the  humorous;  extracts 
from  his  work  ;  his  celebrated  Dream  in 
SiebenkOs — SchiUer,  the  most  beloved 
author  of  the  Germans ;  his  Lyrics  and 
Ballads;  his  Dramatic  Genius,  more  of 
an  epic-roi^antic,  than  purely  tragic  cha- 
racter :  analysis  of  Wallensteinf  a  tragic 
trilogy,  and  the  characters  of  WaBenstein 
and  Piccolomhd  t  Kotzdme*s  talents, 
his  merits  and  demerits— 6roe<A«*s 
origmal  views  of  nature  and  philosophy ; 
his  humour. 

,  LectueeVL — State  of  Weimar  before 
and  after  the  year  1800 — General  character 
of  Goethe's  Works;  his  GUtz  vonBer- 
Uchimgen  and  its  influence  upon  Shr  Wal- 
ter Scott.  Real  tendency  of  WerAer*e 
Sorrows,  WiOiebm  Meister*s  Apprentice- 
ship,  a  manual  of  experience  of  the 
world,  and  knowledge  of  man,  of  philo- 
sophy and  critics,  not  written  for  a  super- 
fiaal  reader ;  original  views  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet ;  Mignon*s  charac- 
ter. JPoMsf,  very  little  understood,  vindi- 
cated against  we  charges  of  blasphemy, 
deism  and  unchristian  tendency ;  the  pro- 
prologue  in  heaven  not  underwood  by  the 
English  transUtors ;  examination  of 
the  characters  of  Ftnut,  Mepkistcphdes, 
and  Margaret, 

The  Desting-Trageditms  ;  MiUker, 
his  views  of  the  tragedy ;  the  lay  of  his 
Guilt. 

Lbctukb  VIL— Desiiny-trage^Hans 
continued ;  GriUpartcer^  the  lay  of  his 
i^Aa/roM— Merits  of  liaifNwA'tf  Dramatic 
compositions;  Schdze*s  CaeciUa  and  the 
Enchanted  Rose,  two  of  the  best  epk; 
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nMMneat  of  the  Germini  KJftmrf  the 
German  Tyrtaenas  hb  life  and  death;  his 
nnecpiaUed  war-eongs ;  his  tiagediet ;  ^rii^ 
analysed;  his  BaaamumU — Observations 
on  the  study  of  the  German  lang^uage. 
From  the  foregoing  brief  sketd^ 
to  which  the' Lecturer  did  most  ample 
juatioe  in  detail,  by  imparting  to  every 
portion  of  his  subject,  the  greatest 
possible  interesti  a  feir  estimate  may 
readily  be  made  of  his  capabilities  which 
•we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to 
be  of  the  highest  order.  A  German 
Professorship  has  been  establiBhed  in 
.their  Institution  by  the  enterprising 
inhabitants  of  Belfiist,  whose  exertions 
In  the  advancement  of  literature  in  all  its 
branches  have  been»  we  are  happy  to  say, 
as  soccessM  in  their  result  as  they  were 


embently  laudable  in  thdr  design.  We 
should  lose  no  opportunity  of  entering 
the  lists  of  noble  emulation  with  their 
spirited  societies,  but  encourage  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  such  able  Professors  of 
ContiQental  literature  as  come  to  sojourn 
amongst  us.  The  Works  of  German 
authors  have  been  but  little  understood 
here  as  yet,  and  of  course  but  imperfect- 
ly appreciated.  We  trust  sincerely  that 
the  public  lectures,  which  we  understand 
it  b  Herr  Zander's  intention  to  deliver 
from  time  to  time,  so  admirably  adapted 
to  remedv  the  deficiencies  of  a  mere  su- 
perficial knowledge  upon  a  subject  so 
important,  may  meet  with  such  ^  recep- 
tion as  from  the  talent  and  industry  dis- 
played in  their  style  and  arrangement  we 
iinnly  believe  them  entitled  to. 


CRITICAL  NOTICBS. 


Tlie  British  CycIop»di»-«dit«d  by  C.  F.  Par. 
tfhffton.    E«q.     London :   W.  &  Orr,  Pater. 

niMttn'  How. 
The  Keony  Cyrlopapfiia— piiblislu'd  by  tlii'  Sodaty 

for  thf  Diffusiini  nf  Uschil  KTniw'ft'd(fc.    Loo. 

dfin  :  Chnrlps  Knifflit,  Pall  Mall. 
CkambersV  Edinburgh  Juiimal — rfpubUsh«d  In 

Dubliiif  by  W,  Curry  aiid  Co. 
Thf>  Satarday  Miifpizinp— publinhrd  by  the  8o- 

ripty  for  tho  pnunotiou  of  CliriEtiHii  Know. 

Ifdjre.     London  ;  J.  W.  Parker. 
The  Dublin  Tunny   Journal.     Dublin :   J.   S. 

Folda. 

.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  one  of 
the  ablest  philosophers  of  our  time,  ( Sir 
D.  Brewster,)  that,  «  To  remain  wil- 
lingly ignorant  of  the  revelations  of  the 
divine  power,  afforded  by  scientific  inves- 
tigation, is  a  crime  next  to  that  of  re- 
jecting the  revelation  o(  the  Divine  will. 
Knowledge  b  at  once  the  handmaid  and 
the  companion  of  true  religion.  They 
mutually  adorn  and  support  each  other ; 
and  beyond  the  iramednte  circle  of  our 
secular  duties,  they  are  the  only  objects 
of  rational  ambition.  While  the  calm 
deductions  of  reason  regulate  the  ardour 
of  christian  zeal,  the  warmth  of  a  holier 
enthusiasm  fives  a  fixed  brightuess  to  the 
glimmering  lights  of  knowledge." 

With  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
extract  we  most  readily  concur,  conrinced 
9s  we  are  of  the  vast  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  unlimited  extension  of 
ndtabU  knowledge  among  all  classes  of 
society  and  fully  senaibk  oif  the  numerons 


advantages  attendant  on  education  iudi- 
eionsly  imparted:  and  this  avowal  wo 
are  the  qiore  anxious  to  make,  as  it  has 
almost  become  an  axiom  amongst  Whigs 
end  Radicals,  that  the  party  opposed  to 
the  spread  of  infidelity  and  republicanism 
are  also  united  against  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge,  xhe  falsehood  and  ma- 
lignity of  this  opinion,  which  has  only 
gained  ground  by  the  impudent  perseve- 
rance of  its  promulgators,  we  might 
easy  refute  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  if  it 
served  any  purpoee ,  and  we  could  most 
easily  prove  fimn  the  declared  opinions 
and  consirtent  actions  of  manj  of  the 
leaders  of  our  party  and  the  readiness  they 
have  always  shewn,  to  co-operate  in  any 
rational  system  of  national  education,  tha 
utter  groundlessness  of  the  assertion :  but 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  they  have  at 
the  same  time  shewn  a  just  degree  of  he- 
sitation in  wildly  joining  in  the  cry  of  the 
cockney  cognoscenti,  who  wished  to  make 
all  classes  of  his  Blajesty's  liege  subjects 
walking  Encyclopedias  of  what  they 
termed  useful  knowledge,  and  held  back 
from  the  more  than  absurd  scheme  of  im- 
parting by  means  of  sixpenny  tracts  a 
mere  vfrhal  knowledge  of  the  most  ah- 
struse  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  wit- 
ness the  library  of  useful  knowledge, 
which  b  written  in  such  a  style,  that  we 
unhesitatipgly  aasert,  that  not  one  in  tei| 
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ili6iuaB<f  of  tbat  daai  for  ndkbrn  ibey 
«re  BomiDBlljr  iatendod,  would  be  Me  to 
imd  ikem  ;  and  ye*  tin  ^tpeiiBere  of  tbk 
aui^  knowMge  pretend  to  b«  the  oaiy 
£rieMb  of  Education,  wko  would  gifiB  to 
the  meohtiDic  after  We  daily  toB,  works 
for  Us  aJBusemeat  and  instruction,  at 
lotelligiUe  to  him  ai  Lapbice  or  New- 
ton^we  appeal  for  example  to  their  trea- 
ttses  on  Optics,  Eledro-Magnetiim,  or 
Heat;  and  will  ask  any  competent  indge^ 
do  these  Aot  require,  almost  as  nrndi  pre* 
paratervreading  tonndersukndtbemas  any 
physicu  elementary  works  in  exigence  f 
To  these  fnsnds  of  the  people,  we  yield 
not  in  anicie^  for  popular  edueation,  hot 
we  wonld  wish  to  have  them  instructed, 
not  merely  in  the  very  elemtote  of  all 
knowledge, reading  and  writing,but  also  in 
such  branches  of  science,  as  will  either  ad- 
vance them  in  their  several  occupations, 
or  senre  to  shew  them  the  extent,  variety 
and  wisdom  of  the  works  of  the  Supreme 
and  teach  them  to  look  for  another  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  than  that  afforded  by 
the  works  of  nature;  wUch  will  lead 
them  from  beholding  him  as  the  Omnis- 
cient and  AUwise,  to  studying  hb  will  as 
the  Merciful  and  Just.  Such  is  the  edu- 
cation we  would  advocate,  such  the  course 
of  instruction  we  should  wiA  to  see  adopted 
without  eqimrating  either  revelation,  one 
of  which  is  hot  the  handmaid  or  compa- 
nion of  the  other,  and-  either  of  which 
alone  losee  half  its  excellence  and  beauty. 
As  the  advocates  of  such  a  system,  We 
heartily  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  any 
ebetp  scientific  and  literary  periodicals, 
Apitably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
fbr  whom- they  are  intended;  if  the  for- 
mer have  elementary  information  convey- 
ed in  a  clear  and  lucid  style,  with  snch  de- 
monstrations as  aitB  adapted  to  ^e  otpad* 
ties  of  those  whose  numerous  o^cupatibnsy 
nrevent  their  acquiring  tuch  elementary 
instruction,  as  is  required  for  the  more 
idwtFUse  branches  of  natttral-Bcience.  We 
have  before  us  two  new  cheap  periodicnls, 
the  British  Cydopftdhi,  edited  by  Mr. 
Partington^  the  author  of  some  excellent 
popular  scientific  works,  and  the  Penny 
CydopsBdia  published  bv  the  Society  for 
the  di^ion  of  nseftil  knowledge.  In 
price  they  are  nearly  equal,  the  fcvmer 
^ving  sixteen  pages  for  two  penee  and 
the  latter  e%ht  pnges  for  one  penny  ^  so 
fw  are  their  merits  equal;  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  British  Cydopiedia  ia 
far  superior  to  the  Penny  one,  in  typo- 
graphu»d  execution,  in  possessing  steel 
engraringB,  and  in  the  far  greater  excel- 
lence of  its  wood  cuts.  The  arrange^ 
ment  of  its  matter-  ia  also  b^tor,  at  it  is 
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•imihr  to  that  adopted  ia  tiie  Enoydnp*- 
dia  BletropoUtann  in  iHiioh  €V)ery  teieiice 
is  classed  under  separate  divisiont,  each 
divition  eontaminffa  oompletelbody  of  tci- 
4moe  in  ittelf.  The  'British  Gydopssdia 
it  founded  on  the  celebrated  G^^man 
Conversation -Lexicon*  whkJi  it  too 
well-  known  to  need  any  recommeadfltioa 
front'tts. 

Of  the  Penny  Cydopssdia  there  is  too 
little  published  to  enable  nt  to  give  a  final 
opmion  on  its  meritt,  what  hat  been  pnb- 
lithed  oertamly  givetnt  no  ftivomble  idea 
respecting  it  $  the  weod-cutt  am  very  bad, 
and  it  appears  to  us,'  that  too  nvch  of  its 
epaoe  is  ooenpied  by  snbjectt-  af  little  m^ 
terest,  and  of  very  little  mility  9  the  efiton 
seeming  to  suppose,  that  the  appearance 
of  research  will  eompensata  for  defisisncy 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Of  the  other  works  at  the  head  of  thu 
article  we  must  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation,  literature  is  send- 
ing forth  her  light  troops  as  well  as  sci- 
ence; Chamben'  Edinbui^  Journal, 
which  is  republishing  in  DubUn  by  Messrs. 
Curry,  and  Co.  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
cheap  periodicals,  the  Saturday  Ma- 
gazine and  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal^ 
are  both  very  attractive  from  being  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  wood  engravings. 
We  trust  sincerely  that  the  foregoing  may 
receive  such  ample  encouragement  and 
support  as  from  their  various  and  well- 
grounded  claims  they  cannot  but  be  ad<* 
mitted  to  be  well  deserving  oC 


A  Compendiam  of  Modem  OiHtmphy.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Author  of  the  His. 
tory  of  Scotland .  8ce.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Tweed. 
4aleoD«rt,EdiiflH.l«ii}  sad  Sioipkfai  sad  lUr. 
shall,  London,  isax 

Among  the  numeroijn  worics  which 
have  been  published  for  the  ^eualitating 
the  acquirement  of  Geographical  Know- 
ledge in  our  schools,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  the  one  whose  title- 
page  we  have  justonoted  as  daimingf  a 
very  high  place,     llie  Mature  of  sutett  tt 

Sublicatioo  precludes  of  course  the-intiy^-t 
action  of  original  matter  whidi  would 
generally  speaking  only  befVfr  to  dfepli^ 
the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  without  ad-' 
ding  propoitionably  to  the  renl  value '  of 
the  book  as  estiihated  by  the  purposes  it 
was  intended  to  serve.  The  anthor  how- 
ever has  evidently  had  recourse  to  the 
very  best  and  approved  sourdes  of  infOT- 
mation  as  will  appear  evident  to  any  on^ 
conversant  in  matters  of  Geographfod  re- 
search. The  Introductory  remarks  are 
written  with  a  great  degree  of  judgement 
and  the  lively  style  in  which  they  are  g«« 
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^rkt  in  mnprtia^  tkem  on  the  yonthliil 
vttentMB..  Tht  Beiciiptivt  tablet.  |r»* 
««nt  a  Tatt  maM  <tf  knowledge  in  a  can* 
dented  and  iigneaUe  lonn»  wUle  the 
mapt  intenpentd  thioagh  the  bddj  of 
the  work,  and  wHhont  whieh  a  treatiae 
on  .Oadgmfhy  it  abeohilely  ntoUiij  will 
from  the  Araiiity  of  veferenoe  he  notlight 
weowinendBtion  to-  yrohoeen* .  • 

We  abeenre  that  noti  of  the  |iropaa 
ntiatt  ate  properiy  accented  and  their 
proaanciatione.  indicated  after  themannav 
of  Jonett  Dictionarj ;  How  mate  deti- 
deratam  hat  been  here  iuppued  will  be 
evident  to  any  penon  who  reflectt  how 
far  a  mitproannciation  in  mattert  of 
this  natare  occurring  in  the  ooaxiB.of 
€enreiition»  createt  a  prejudice  againtt 
the  offending  iDdiyidaaU-maridnc  at  once 
the  limited  interoonne  he  mutt  haire  had 
with  trayeUen  or  foreignen,  in  .anage 
when  tnch  charactert  are  to  readily  UMt 
with  in  what  it  called  good  toeiety. 

One  of  the  pktet  exhibitt  to  the  eye 
the  relatiYe  height  of  the  mott  remarka- 
ble mountaint  of  the  globe,  an  idea  we 
beliere  originaUr  borrowed  from  Hum* 
boldt,  and  which  enablet  the  young  geo- 
grapher to  appreciate  their  coo^aratife 
magnitndee  much  more  readily  than  by 
the  exhibition  of  numbert.  We  are 
bound  however  to  remark  that  the  engra- 
Ting  to  which  we  aUude  it  by  no  meant 
to^pily  executed  at  might,  be  expected, 
particularly  when  contratted  with  the 
▼ery  neat  manner  in  which  the  rett  of 
the  work  it  brought  out.  We  tmit  that 
in  the  next  edition  due  attention  will  be 
paid  to  thitt.  

TIm  ReTerl«,  mod  other  Poems,  by  tiie  Rer.  JL 
D.  HaU.    BeUiMt.    180Q. 
The  Diaembodi^  and  other  Poems,  by  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Wills.    DobUn ;  Hodoss  sod  Surra,  189SL 

If  the  Horatian  rule  were  applied  with 
ttrictnett, 

Mediorribiis  esse  poetts 
Non  homines,  bod  Dii,  nun  concessere  Colamnae, 

the  poete  of  almost  any  given  age, 
might  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell.  <*  No 
one  knowt  an  indifferent  poet,"  taye  an 
eminent  author,  «and  we  knowveiy  few 
good.**  But  however  applicable  the 
above  rule  may  be  to  Epic,  Lyric,  or  Dnu 
matic  poetry,  the  public  voice  nnani- 
moutly  contradictt  it  in  relation  to  the 
moral  and  didactic  mute.  She  hat  given 
both  pleature  and  profit  to  very  many, 
even  when  her  harp  awaked  not  netet  of 
STBf  or  ttraint  of  eenius  or  immortaUty. 

Two  little  volumet,  « the  DStembo- 
died,**  and  «<  The  Reverie,**  have  lately 
ittued  from  the  Belfast  and  the  DabUn 
preet  retpectively,  the  prodnctione  of  two 


«f  onrfellow  tmmUfmm, 
the  etlnblithtdchnrcL 

Mncii  at  we'  wtonld  regret  that  poet^^al 
compotiticm  thonld  ooonpy  anT  contidera* 
hie  thi^in  ihe  »indt  of  toote  ,whpte 
dutiet  and  legitimate  employee  nibs,  are  of 
to  much  higher  a  natare,  yet  we  cennot 
withheld  oar  frimdly  no^  of  thete  two 
volumet,  .beoante  we  knoiff, ,  that  they 
emanate  fvom  individntilt  whQ  are  tincere,' 
active,  and  aealout,  at  Cbriitien.  minittect» 
in  their  iabonrt.  of  love,  .and  who  mm  dtr 
tirona  to  make  even  the  employvient  of 
their  leitarehoort  tubtetvient  wd  oontrir 
btttive  to  the  interettt  of  religion.  When 
a  man  maket  choice  of  the  profettion  of 
a  dorgyman,  he  thonld  be  influenced  in 
cfl  hit  t&idiet,)|it  pursuits,  and  hit  amute- 
ments,  by  fiur  WhiBr  motivee,  than  worldly 
witddm,  pride  of  intellect,  or  literary  seal 
am  tnf  idy.  Hit  nnifonn  aim  and  ob- 
ject.thonld  he- to. promote  aioro/happinete 
and  virtne..  To  each  tervante  of  the 
MoetHigh  ..men- of contecrated intellectt 
-*-the  «<  thons^te  that  breathe,  and  wordt 
that  bum*'  in  Entebini,  writing  on  the 
H<^  C^oe»  can  aloAe  be  truly  applied — 
woidt  whidi  we  npver  read,  but  with  in- 
created  admiration  and  delight. 

/tmwi  099  ^fittxm.m  Oyfm9$f  furunnyfUMtp 

im%^  irm  s— isi'  ymJit  tX^mfu^u  rf  i«'i  ««v- 
mm  /if,  «*S9  (fl«^  €^m  d^rm  tuu  rmf  0^§ 

<<  They  whoee  iivet  are  that  directed. 
Godlike  bemgs^  carried  np  by  devout  at- 

Siratione  unto  heaven,  tuperintend  the 
vet  of  ail  around  them.  They  are  tet 
apart  and  contecrated  unto  Qod  himtelf, 
who  it  above  all,  for  the  take  of  the  hn^ 
manraof;  and  ofisrinir  np  their  religiout 
tervicee  at  a  tncriioe  tor  themtelvee  and 
fat  their  feUow  ereataree,  they  contum- 
mate  their  haMoemd  minittry.** 

There  it^  however  ne  department  even 
of  literature  thatmay  not  be  made  auxili- 
ary t»  thete  elevnteddtttieeand  prindplet^ 
and,  in  the  hand  of  a  true  duittian,  of 
tatM  and  ixietio  feekng,  without  preten- 
siont  to  geniutandintpiration,  poetrvmay 
be,  and  hae  been  a  powerful  engine  m  the 
cause  of  religiont  truth.  It  it  elmjuently 
laid  of  it  by  an  American  writerr— that 
»« itt  great  tendency  and  purpote  it  to  carry 
the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten* 
dusty,  weery  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift 
it  into  a  purer  element,'and  to  breathe  in- 
to it  more  profound  and  generout  emo- 
tkm.  It  revealt  to  ut  tl^  lovelineet  of 
nature,  bringe  back  the  frethneet  of  youth- 
fal  feeling,  revivet  the  relith  of  timple 
pleatorit,  keeps  wqnenched  the  enthn* 
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MOD  lAJkh   warmed   tbe   tprini^tind  omoikgit  many  trkli,  b  ^Toti^g  tlie 

of    our  being,    refines   yontbfiil   love^  V^  of  his  ministerial  lifti  ledoiislj 

^rtngtkeM  our  i$aermt  in  himtm  lurture,  and  derontly  in  his  master*!  cause,  and 

Irfirivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  w   sinoerelj    tmst    that    he    will    be 

loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sjpnpathies  strengthened  to  persevere  in  his  <*gqod 

oyer  all  danes  of  society,  knits  «s  bj  part,"  and   be  made,    nnder   God,  the 

new  tieswithuniyersal  being,  oju/lAroif^  ntapfj  mtatu  of  bringing  home  to  the 

the  hrigktmessofiUprophtiic  vmoas  he^  besom  of  many  a  weary  pilgrim  that  rest 

fgith  to  lay  hold  of  the  future  life.  and  peaoe  of  mind,  which  the  Oospel  and 

One  of  the  Tolames  which  we  have  its  great  Avthor  alone  can  giTe.    A  spi*. 

mentioned  abore,  containing  **  the  EeTe»  rit  of  love  and  devotion  breathes  through 

rie,  and  otha>  Poems,"  is  by  the  Rev.  the  little  vobme  from  which  we  present 

John  D.  Hull,  incumbent  of  Killamey,  the  Mbsring  lines  to  mx  readers, 
in  the  north  of  ]rehmd»  he  is  mte,  who 


(FROM  **  THE  REVERIE.") 

**  Oh bahnr peaoe!  where dwellest thoa^ 

In  what  high  planet  all  unseen^ 
That  thou  so  sddem  deigneat  DOW 

To  visit  this  kme  orb  tevrene  ? 
Thou  of  the  ever-^hal^on  mien'-« 

Wh;f ,  why  so  distant^  abide. 
Nor  ynik  thy  seraph^smile  eerene^-^ 

Look  on  our  globe  too  long  denied 
Thy  preeenoe,  better  fiar  than  ibis  whde  world  beside  ? 


With  all  its  woes,  stiU  life  is  I 

And,  in  their  midnight  ot  distress* 
Even  the  saddest  something  meet 

That  makes  their  irksome  suffering  lees. 
The  friendly  circle's  kind  caress — 

The  attachments  in  the.heart,that  waken 
For  others'  weal,  an  anjuousness— 

The  hopes,  the  ties,  by  all  partaken — 
Theee  in  the  extreme  of  ill  ne*er  leave  us  q[niie  forsaken. 

Dear  is  the  joy  each  warm  heart  knows, 

The  thrill  of  mutual  love  sincere ; 
Dear  is  the  happiness  that  flows 

fVom  making  others  happy  here : 
Yea,  even  the  consdousness  is  dear 

Of  warm  existence,  though  unblest; 
To  move  upon  this  sun-Kt  sphere, 

Creations  beautv  to  attest. 
And  see  almighty  love  in  all  things  manifest. 

Who  has  not  joy'd  to  see  the  snn, 

From  ocean  burst  on  winp  of  light. 
While  birds,  their  morning  hymn  begun^ 

Would  hail  the  heavens  and  mountains  bright? 
Who  has  not  joy'd,  as  jewell'd  night 

Her  tent  h^^  o'er  the  worid  hath  spread* 
To  view  the  grand,  the  unbounded  sight— 

Nor  thought,  while  he  the  scene  surveyed. 
How  infinite  that  Power  which  spake,  and  all  was  made  ? 

Oh !  for  the  hour— the  ecstatic  hour. 

When  winter's  raven  blasts  take  wing ; 
And  rapture's  renovating  power 

Comes  bounding  in  the  breath  of  wjpnng  I 
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When  trtet  are  iMfwly  bloMeii&^» 

WImb  floweraUMMth  Um  wmn  «zpMid» 
And  toon  through  aU  the  ether  nng — 

What  heidrt  the  impiilje  oan  witMand, 
.  Nor  inly  blast  the  G<H>  who  hath  lach  bleniagt  plann'd  ?** 


In  theee  evil  dajra  of  calaumy  aad  pro-  giret  peculiar  pleaeve  to  have  foniid  a 
▼ooation,  and  tnal,  and  tenptattoa  of  work  oomiag  from  eooh  a  sonioe,  worthy 
holy  men,  it  b  pleating  to  obterre  tuch  of  being  pronoonced  the  production  of  a 
persons  as  Mr.  Hull  ai^  Mr.  Wills  gi?-  nan:  of  genius.  This  small  Tolume  is  a 
inff  proof  of  the  intellect  and  attaimaenti^  oeUeotion  of  poems  by  a  man  of  sterling 
which  distinguish  many  of  an  Order,  with  talent,  and  the  purest  taste.  Theprino- 
whom  for  the  most  part  the  world  feels  pal  poem  is  highly  imagiMotivef  it  is  ridi 
too  little  sympathy,  and  for  whose  ser-  noweTer  in  scenic  views  of  life ;  and  in 
-vices  and  '*  labour  of  lore**  it  entertains  these  there  is  no  eztruTagance  of  descrip- 
too  cold  a  regard.  If  such  men  promote  tien.  Pleasurable  objects,  in  truth  aad 
the  cause  of  Christain  piety  by  their  ex*  variety,  occupy  our  attention  incessantly^ 
ample  and  by  their  precepte ;  it  becomes  we  find  our  mncy  engaged  without  a  con- 
an  amiable  addition  to  the  offices  of  theit  scionsness  of  the  delusion  ;  we  revel  in 
ministry,  when  they  endeavour  also  tot  a  temporary  transition  from  earthly  res- 
recommend  virtue  to  our  affection  by  trictions;  time  and  qiace  are  forgotten ; 
rendering  the  exercise  of  their  fiincy  sub-  and  like  the  poets  own  creation,  «  the 
servient  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The  Disembodied,"  we  become  a  livinjpr  souL 
little  volume,  unostentatiously  presented  .  We  regret  we  have  not  q»oe  tor  more 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wills  is,  like  Mr.  than  the  following  extract ;  we  hope  in  a 
Ilull%  a  testimony  of  this  amiable  inten-  fucoeeding  number  to  take  a  more  en- 
tion,  and  to  us  (staunch  friends,  as  we  laiged  and  adequate  view  of  this  interest- 
shall  ever  be  to  religion,  and  firm  soppoiv  ing  poem  t— 
ters  of  our  Reformed  Church,)  to  at  it 

**  Gone  is  the  glory  of  moon  and  star; 
A  tempest  is  treading  the  waters  far. 
And  tumult  gathers  upon  the  air. 
To  tell  that  a  stormy  world  is  there ! 
Hollow  and  wide  o*er  the  moaning  sea 
Shoal  and  cavern  groan  portentously — 
The  iron  shores  send  a  heavy  sound. 
And  the  wet  clouds  rush  in  their  blackness  round ; 
Heaven's  thunders  bellow  firom  cloud  to  cloud. 
Thro'  the  vault  of  darkness,  lonff  and  loud, 
With  flashes  fast  of  far-vollied  light- 
Is  man  on  the  wave  in  this  dreadful  pight  ? 

Aye — ^human  clamour  is  on  the  wind ! 

I  saw  a  ship  in  the  gloom  defined. 

With  cordage  wet  and  bare  poles  rush  past. 

Like  an  infant's  toy  on  the  billow  vast : 

It  fell  in  the  chaonel's  gleaming  black — 

It  rose  in  Uie  lightning's  lurid  track — 

Where  the  curling  wave  seemed  to  walk  the  sky. 

As  it  blackened  imd  swelled  on  the  sailor's  eye. 

A  flash— another — alas—yon  rock ! 

Can  that  firail  vessel  stand  the  shock? 

A  flash— a  brighter — and  all  was  dark. 

And  a  cloud-crash  came  from  the  hollow  barkt 

And  a  cry  of  horror  went  o'er  the  wave^ 

O !  for  an  arm  in  that  hour  to  save, 

The  light  of  life  had  I  freely  given— 

*  Ah,'  said  I  in  spirit,  *  have  mercy  heaven !' 

Flash  after  flash  pale  brightness  shed. 

Blue  light  o*er  maoy  a  smking  head ; 
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I  saw  pale  faces  dittorted  tlMre, 
With  gasping  effort  and  wild  despair- 
Then  disappear,  with  a  faarfiil  soand» 
As  the  golf  of  waters  dosed  bbeUy  round ! 
The  broken  hulk,  on  «  sanken  rock. 
Washed  and  dor'n  with  repeated  shodc 
.    I  saw  one  form  on  the  shattered  ^prow, 
With  a  calm  sad  eye  and  thoaghtfiil  brow, 
Lodk  on  the  wreck,  while  'iwas  dancfaig  wild ; 
But  hb  heart  was  thinking  of  wife  and  diiid— 
Of  the  fire-side  peace,  that  must  change  to  wail  t 
Of  the  love,  which,  alas !  cannot  now  arail ; 
The  bosom-bonds  of  his  native  shore-. 
The  all  he  shall  see  neter'— 'hever  more  I" 


[March 


Slw  TksidenBitrs  ltsaiial,bT  Cspt.  Thomas 
BsowN,  F.S.JL,  &c.  tec  &e.— AscHiBAUX 

'   FuLLARTO^  &  CO^  Glltago^*  1633. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  given  us 

an  excellent  anfd  useful  folume  as  a  com- 

SiUidn  iaKis  most  attractive  **  Book  of 
utterfiies  ahd  Mot^*'  published  in 
OonitaMe's  Miscellany  some  months 
eince.  There  ibre  few  sdentific  subjects 
gaining  such  deserved  popularity  as  natu- 
*nl  hhtidrf ;  and  few  so  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  lovers  of  the  most  won- 
drous part  of  nature's  works,  as  such  a 
study  can  only  be  pursued  under  circum-' 
stances  in  themselves  highly  calculated  to 
excite  our  noblest  feebngs— amidst  the 
fairest  of  nature's  works,  amidst  the  pro- 
fusion of  her  charms,  where  sh^  has 
spread  her  rich  and  verdant  mantle.  It 
IS  a  study  which  requires  for  its  success- 
ful attainment,  neither  the  mental  powers 
nor  wasting  assiduity  required  for  the  ac- 
quintion  of  other  brancht^s  of  natural 
knowledge;  which  cannot  be  accomplisliod 
in  the  secluded  chamber,  nor  amidst  the 
tumult  of  a  dty  life,  but  requires  the 
walk  over  the  mountain  beather,  and 
wandering  ^through  wooded  dell/'  or  by 
meandering  rivulet;  and  which,  in  all  its 
drcumstances,  4nust  be  accompanied  by 
health  and  mental  repose.  Such  is  the 
sdence  we  are  treating  of,  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  which  we  must 
possess  the  means  of  preserving  our  spe- 
cimens, and  keeping  them  from  decay; 
as  mncli  of  the  pleasure  in  collecting  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history  consists  in  be- 
ing able  to  leliMr  to  the  preserved  animal, 
and  thereby  recall  the  recollection  of  all 
its  peculiarities  of  habits  and  locality, — 
and  such  is  the  aid  afforded  by  this  excel- 
lent woik  of  Captain  Brown.    It  con- 


tains the  most  detailed  account  ofTtbe 
method  of  preserving  the  various  objects 
of  natural  history,  (we  limit  the  term  to 
the  animal  kinsdom,)  and  in  the  oompila* 
tion  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  that  able 
naturalist  M.  de  Dufresne,  chief  of  the 
preserving  department  in  the  Jardine  de 
Plantes,  from  whom  part  of  the  Museum 
of  Edinburgh  was  purchased.  In  this 
country  where  there  is  an  anxiety  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  beginning  to  be 
developed,  we  trust  this  most  vaStv^  vo- 
lume may  find  many  readers. 


field  Nottu-aUst'R  Mi^ 


Edited  by  Profes- 


iNottirahst'R  MRgnziae.    Edited  by  P 

8«r  Renaie W.  S.  OftR,  Londnn,  1833. 

2oolo(n8t'&  Text  Book,  by  Capt.  Joiik  Bhown. 

— Fl3LL4aTUN  &  Co.,  GlRSaOVT.^ 

These  are  two  publications  of  great 
merit,  deserving  our  warmest  commenda- 
tion, as  they  are  most  atligairably  adapted 
to  supply  the  want  so  universally  felt 
among  the  less  scientific  students  of  na- 
tural history.  Mr.  Rennie,  with  much 
judgment,  lins  avoided  the  jargoii  of 
technicality  so  thickly  studded  over  works 
of  similar  design.  His  style  of  writing 
y  pRov  nnf]  flowint?,  ;nid  lik^'W  to  indufp 
many  persons  to  engage  in  a  study,  from 
which  before  they  may  have  shrunk^  de- 
terred by  the  mere  dimculty  of  learning 
the  artificial  nomenclature  of  scientific 
arrangements.  In  Captain  Brown's 
book  (though  a  most  usefld  manual)  we 
cannot  discover  any  thing  that  is  very 
new,  we  think  we  recognize  the  plates 
given  with  his  edition  of  <<  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature,**  they,  however,  are 
most  accurate,  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, and  he  could  not  have  substituted 
any  of  a  higher  character  to  illustrate  his 
work* 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  beg  to  apologife  for  the  eztraordiiutry  additioti  whick  we  hare,  this  month,  been 
obliged  to  make  to  onr  usoal  and  legal  dimensions.  However,  if  we  are  correct  in  our 
notions  of  the  quality  of  onr  **  materiel,**  we  feel  that  we  need  scarcely  apprehend  any- 
thing  like  severity  of  censure  for  its  quantity. 

We  hare  to  atknowledge  a  further  supply  ofpoetical  contributions,  from  which  we 
shall  continue  to  select  the  most  deserving.  We  have  been  obliged  to  reject  several 
which  bear  evident  traces  of  boUi  talent  and  taste,  but  owe  at  the  same  time  too  many 
deficiencies  to  inattention  and  haste  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

We  have  also  received  a  variety  of  articles  in  prose  **  de  omni  scibili.'*  The  following 
will  not  suit  our  pages — A  Modem  Epicurean  ;  The  Four  Ages ;  the  Revolutions  of 
Governments;  The  Philosophy  of  Cornelius  Agrippa;  A  Tale  of  the  Alps;  Essay  on 
Steam ;  The  Court  of  Alfi«d ;  Metricus ;  Nemo ;  Antiquus. 

The  communications  which  have  been  already  forwarded  to  us,  not  included  in 
the  above  list,  shall  appear  next  month  :  we  may  add,  that  we  shall  be  at  all  times 
gratified  and  obliged  m  being  able  to  submit  to.  the  public  the  productions  of  such 
*<  able  pens.** 

For  the  many  friendly  and  flattering  letters  which  we  have  received  frcm  time  to 
time,  we  beg  to  return  our  unfeigned  thanks — the  valuable  advice  and  sugvestions 
of  Advena  we  shall,  as  far  as  rests  with  us,  adhere  to  with  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. 
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THE  EARLY  IRISH   REFORMERS.— PRESENT  MORAL  STATE 

OF  IRELAND. 


HaTiiig  in  a  late  number  of  the  University  Magaiine  directed  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  evrXj  English  Reformen,  and  to  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Reformat 
tion  in  the  Sister  Kingdom,  we  would  now  conader  the  subject  in  relation  to  Ireland, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  present  moral  condition  of  our  beloved  but  unhappy  land. 


**Our  Luther*  **our  greai  Luther," 
are  the  names  by  which  the  once  ob- 
scure Monk  of  Aisleben  in  Saxony,  is 
proudly  and  affectionately  known 
throughout  Germany.  His  portrait  is 
in  the  study  of  every  Pastor,  and  in 
almost  every  Inn.  The  centennary 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation  b  ob- 
served ^th  solemaityand  state,  and  its 
commemoration  in  i)arm8tadt  a  few 
years  since  is  thus  described  to  us  bj 
an  eye-witness. 

"  The  preceding  evening,  was  an- 
noimced  by  a  fiiU  chorus  of  solemn 
hymns  sung  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
of  the  great  Lutheran  Church — the 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  the 
same  impressive  ceremony.  The 
hymns  were  of  a  simple  and  striking 
melodj^.  The  shops  were  dosed,  and 
all  business  was  suspended ;  the  Pro- 
testant Ambassadors,  nobility,  and 
townspeople  attended  church  m  their 
best  equipages  and  uniforms.  At  ten 
o'clock,  tne  whole  court  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  and  his  &mily  and  suite 
proceeded  to  the  spreat  diurch, — the 
Grand  Duchess  and  her  ladies  of  honor, 
except  one  fidr  Roman  Catholic,  occu- 
pying the  state-coach,  drawn  by  eight 
cream-coloured  palfrey  in  blue  velvet 
trippings.  An  old  picture  of  the  Re- 
former was  transferred,  for  the  occa- 
non,  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  church,  adorned  with 

Vol  L 


wreaths  and  flowers.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  excess.  A  Te  Deum  an4 
other  fine  music,  concluding  with  the- 
grand  "  Luther's  Hymn,**  were  admirar 
bly  executed  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
Court  chapel,  accompamed  by  the 
swelling  and  unanimous  voice  of  a  mul- 
titudinous congregation.  Celebrations 
proportionably  inferior  in  splendour, 
were  unhersal  in  the  vUlages* 

When  we  turn  from  these  interesting 
ceremonies  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Germany  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland,  what  a  contrast  pre- 
sents itself  I  In  tiie  same  year  in  which 
this  commemoration  took  place,  Ireland 
was  pouring  forth  pilgrims,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  her  land — not  to 
commemorate  the  triumphs,  under  di- 
vine providence,  of  religious  liberty* 
nor  the  name  and  mighty  achievementa 
of  the  great  Leader  in  the  march  of 
truth,  but  to  celebrate  the  three- 
months' festival  of  5S2tn/  Patrick's  pur- 
gatory at  Loughdeig,  where  the  hu- 
man mtellect  is  laid  prostrate  before 
the  idol  of  self-imposed  penances,  and 
salvation  is  put  up  to  sale,  for  money 
and  for  price,  at  the  shrine  of  the  al>- 
solution-omnipotent  priest 

Three  hundred  years  have  elapsed, 
since  the  Reformation  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Irdand,  yet  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  thick  darkness  that  may 
be  felt,  still  broods  over  the  bmd,  and 
2  z 
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though  m  melaiiclioly,  it  may  not  be  an 
unusefiil  occuptttion,  briefly  to  retrace 
the  principal  obstacles,  that  have  so 
lonff  thwarted  the  progress  of  divine 
tniUL— We  may  discover,  in  such  a 
review,  the  seeds  of  those  parties  that 
are  become  matured  in  our  own  times, 
and  the  springs  of  the  movements,  by 
which  we  are,  even  now,  agitated. 

Religious  disqmsitions  and  investi- 
gationa  found  th^  way  into  Ireland, 
before  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  so  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  an  act  was  passed,  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  Holland  heresy. 
Indeed,  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  Fitzralph,who,  tiiere  is 
reaM>n  to  believe,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  thou^  most  Irish  writers 
nukke  him  a  native  of  Dundalk,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bold  preaching 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Friars,  whom 
be  charged  with  violating  the  express 
precepts  of  Scripture,  which  he  fre- 
quency quotes,  and  to  which  as  apara- 
mount  airthorily,  he  constantly  appeals. 
He  is  said  to  lutve  been  the  fint  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Irish 
tongue,  and  was  advanced  to  the  See 
of  Annagh  in  1847.  He  has  been 
called  the  Irish  Wydiffe,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  the  latter  in  terms  of  high 
commendation.  When  his  death  was 
made  public,  it  was  said  of  him,  that 
Ihe  same  day  a  ndghty  pillar  of  Christ's 
church  was  fallen. 

But  we  pass  to  the  period  in  wMch 
the  Reformation  was  introduced  into 
Ireland — a  period,  when  Ihe  old  S3r8- 
tem  of  damship  was  begmmnff  to 
moulder  away.  Its  dissolution,  how- 
ever necessary  to  the  final  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  the  establishment 
of  liber^  and  law,  was  urged  most  un- 
seasonably, when,  ^e  nobles  were 
earnestly  uniting  with  the  crown  of 
England,  in  the  renundation  of  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  it 
contributed  mcalculably  to  strengthen 
and  rivet  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clerffy. 

The  spirit  <n  danslup  tended  power- 
fully to  subordination;  and  if  the 
feudal  attachments  of  the  multitude 
had  remained  unimpaired,  tiiere  can  be 
little  doubV#^t  they  would  have  fol- 
lowed llie  eiounples  of  their  loids,  and 
passed  on,  itf  course  of  time,  from  po- 
litical to  religious  Protestantism.  It 
was  about  the  vear  1585  that  George 
Browne,  the  fost  Protestant  Prelate 


In  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  the  See 
of  Dublin  ;  he  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,and  no  lets  remariuble  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  life,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence, than  for  the  candour  and  libe- 
nlity  of  his  sentiments  ;  he  had  been 
a  provindiJ  oi  the  friars  of  St  Augus- 
tine, and  had  become  celebrated  in 
England  by  preaching  aninst  pilgrim- 
Bges,  and  penances,  a  dependence  on 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  saints, 
and  by  inculcating  the  alcme-media- 
tion  of  Chrttt,  and  the  duty  of  addres- 
sing prayer  directljr  to  God ;  he  was 
one  of  the  commisdcmerB  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  dergy  and  nobility 
of  Ireland,  to  procure  a  general  ao- 
knowledgment  <m  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown.  It  was  not  long  after,  how- 
ever, that  a  counter  commission  was 
transmitted  by  the  Pope,  enjoining  the 
clergy  to  support  the  papal  authority, 
and  empowering  them  to  abtohe  mm 
^eir  otOht  all  such  persons  as  had  ac- 
knowledged the  king's  supremacy. 
The  archbishop  exerted  himself  strenu- 
ously to  have  relics  and  images  re- 
moved from  the  churches,  and  sub- 
stituted the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
proceedings  not  a  little  alarmed  the 
papacy,  and  to  stimulate  the  chieftains 
m  the  cause  of  Rome,  a  letter  was 
written  to  O'Neill,  by  the  bishop  of 
Metz,  in  the  name  of  the  councd  of 
cardinals,  stadng  that  His  Holiness  had 
discovered  an  andent  prophecy  of 
Samt  Laxerianus,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  should  tureh  fail,  when  ihe  Ca- 
thokcfiath  should  be  overthrown  m  Ire^ 
land;  and  that  when  the  Roman  &ith 
should  perish  there,  the  See  of  Rome 
was  &ted  to  destruction.  This  letter  was 
written  a  few  years  after  the  **  terrible, 
thundering  bull  of  Pope  Paul,"  as  it 
is  called  by  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  in 
which  he  dethroned  Henry  the  Eighth, 
pronounced  him  infieunous,  denied  to 
him  and  his  abettors  Christian  burial, 
and  doomed  him  <<to  eternal  curse  and 
damnation.'* 

Other  obstades,  and  these  insur- 
mountable, presented  themselves  to  the 
rapid  or  general  reformation  of  the 
church  in  Ireland.  The  people  were 
not  connected  by  one  and  tne  same 
system  of  polity — the^r  were  strangers 
to  the  benefits  of  political  union — tney 
had  been  long  harassed  by  a  succesdon 
of  petty  wars,  distracted  by  mutual 
jealousy,  living  in  constant  ezdtement 
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and  alarm,  and  being  continiiany  called 
out  to  repd  inTanmMUui  as  little  leisure 
as  incliiuidon,  for  inquiries,  wkidi  were 
prosecuted  so  Tigorouslr  in  countries 
■Myre  composed.  Ndtner  the  New 
Testament  nor  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  were  yet  printed  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  the  prelatesof  the  church; 
except  where  roused  b;^  some  attempt 
to  circumseribe  the  priVileges  of  their 
order,  dozed  away  their  time  in  monas- 
tic imlolence.  While  their  brethren 
in  other  countries  were  occupied  by  the 
most  interesting  and  important  inrestl* 
gations  in  religion,  we  find  an  Iri^ 
bishop  amusinff  himself  with  the  com- 
position €i  a  hynrn  in  barbarous  Latin 
rhyme  in  praise  of  a  Saint  Macardn  and 
others,  depending  for  saltation  on  be- 
bag  wraroed,  in  their  last  hours,  in  the 
cowl  of  l&int  Francis. 

The  church  properbr,  moreoTer, 
had  been  so  scandalously  plundered, 
that  few  parishes  could  afibrd  eren  a 
bare  subsistence  to  a  Protestant  mi- 
nister, and,  ther^ore,  fewnuiusters  were 
to  be  found.  Mean  time,  the  Rondsh 
dergy  were  not  inactiye,  uid  tiiey  were 
powerinllT  aided  by  a  continued  supply 
of  fellow Jabourers  from  the  sendnaries 
established  in  the  Spanish  dominions ; 
men  who,  b^  their  temper  and  educa^ 
tion,  were  fitted  for  any  work  in  whidi 
policy  might  think  proper  to  employ 
mnaticism.  The  Franciscans  haye 
made  it  thdr  boast,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Irish  massacre,  there  appeared 
amoqg  the  rebels  more  thtm  six  hun- 
dred Friars  Minorite,  who  had  been  b^ 
Mif^adng  them  to  that  rebdUon,  i^e 
liying  ammiff  them  in  disguise.  A 
system  of  haff  persecution  was  pursued, 
at  once  odious  for  its  ii\justice,  and 
contemptible  for  its  inemcacy — good 
principles  and  generous  feelings  were 
thereby  proyoked  into  an  alliance  with 
superstition  and  priestcraft ;  and  the 
pnests,  whom  the  law  recop^nised  onljr 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  them,  if 
they  disdiarged  the  powers  of  their  of- 
fice, established  a  more  absolute  empire 
oyer  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people 
than  was  possessed  by  the  deigy  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.* 

About  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Browne  directed  that  the  litur^ 
and  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  m 
church,  mBi^fuk.  The  Roman  Catholic 


Primsle,  Dowdall  was  imagamai,  mid 
exdaimed,  **  then  shall  eyeiy  flliterate 
fellow  read  mass  r  **  No,"  answered 
the  Lord  Depv^,  St  Leger,  <*yottr 
Grace  is  nistaken,  for  we  haye  too 
many  illiterate  priests  amongst  us  al- 
ready, who  know  no  more  what  the 
Latin  inrafw,  than  the  common  people 
that  hear  it ;  but  both  they  and  their 
priest  will  now  understand  wlttt  they 
pray  for.*  ""  Beware  of  the  dere/s 
cursel*  exclaimed  Dowdall,  ^'I  fear 
no  strange  curse,  so  loi^  as  I  haye  the 
blessing  of  that  church  which  I  bdieye 
to  be  the  true  one,*  said  the  Lord 
Deputy  coolly.  Dowdall  and  his  ecde- 
siasdcs  retired. 

Browne  had,  some  years  before,  re- 
presented to  the  English  goyemment 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Irish 
deny,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
performing  eyen  the  common  offices, 
and  were  strangers  to  the  language  in 
which  they  cdebrated  the  mass.  The 
miserable  condition  of  the  church  is 
eyinced  by  the  ordinances  of  tiie  ptt^ia- 
mentfor  the  regulation  of  Munster  and 
Connang^t,  one  of  which  dedares,  that 
litymen  and  boys  should  no  lonffer 
be  admitted  to  eoderiaitical  pr^- 


About  1551,  on  Easter  di^,  the  arch- 
bishop preached  a  sermon  in  Chrises 
church,  m  which  he  prophetically  de- 
scribed thecharacter  and  late  <^  the  sect 
ci  JesdtB,  who  had  been  lately  brought 
Into  Ireland  by  a  Scofeehman,  Robert 
Waiichop»amanwhowasreinukablenot 
only  for  this  eminent  ser¥ioe,but  also  for 
being  blind  firom  Ids  birUi,  for  ridhtg 
post,  better  than  wtj  man  of  Ids  time, 
and  for  bdng  one  of  three  eotempormy 
archbishops  of  Amuigh.  In  speaking 
of  the  "  new  firatemit^  sprung  up,  who 
call  themsdyes  Jesnita,*  Brcmne  sdd^ 
**  They  shall  turn  themsdyes  faito  seye- 
nd  forms :  with  the  heathens,  a  heap 
thenist;  with  the  Atheists,  an  Atheist; 
with  the  Jews,  a  Jew ;  with  the  Re- 
formers, a  Reformade,  puiposely  to 
know  your  intentions,  minds,  hearts; 
and  indinadons.  T%ese  skaO  mead 
over  the  whole  worH  ikey  ikatt  be  mC- 
mittedtothe  ctmndU  of  prmeeit  yetm 
the  end  God  thall  etd  of  this  iodefy, 
even  by  the  hand*  ofthote  who  have 
moet  succoured  them,  and  made  use  of 
them;  so  that  at  the  end,  they  shall  be- 


*  Soathey*8  Life  of  Wesley,  and  Leland't  Ireland. 
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^ome  odioMitf  all  parties.*  How  ex- 
actly haye  these  mophetio  words  been 
since  yerified  in  £iirq>e  1  About  the 
same  jear  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  mt  printed  in  Dublin,  and  gnal 
exertions  were  made  by  Browne  to 
propagate  a  knowledge  of  it  among 
those  who  understood  iBnglish.  Little 
time,  however,  was  allowed  for  these 
good  endeayoursiidiich  met  with  every 
specieS'  of  opposition,  £or  within  two 
yeurs  Edward  the  Sixth  ^ed  and  was 
socoeeded  by  Mary,  ^o  depriyed  the 
archbishop  of  his  see.  The  memorials 
of  his  life  haye  been  woven  into  an  int 
struotiye  chapter  in  the  late  Bishop 
Middleton's  delightful  Sketdies  of  the 
RefiMEoiert,  Mtdarojiotioed  in  the  His- 
tory of  Armagh,  by  James  St«art» 
Esq.  ULuDnvabook^^  much  curious, 
learned,  and  vahiable  information  on 
Irish  history  and  -biography.  Browne 
is  described  by  Usher  and,  others  as  a 
prelate,  of  truly  apoitolic  ehaxacter,  of 
a  peaceful  ana  eompassionate  dispone 
tion,  the  cheerfidaess  lof  Jua  counter 
aanoe,  being  the  indeoL^  a  heart  e»- 
jpYing  the  blessedness  of .  the  hope  of 
saivatbn,"  This  deseription.  is  con- 
firmed by  tho  traits  wbkhhis  life  and 
writings  uniformly  present ;  yet  a  eoiif 
da  and  m^emtma  Boman.  Catholic 
historian  of  our  own  ^y.  Dr.  Lingard, 
briefly  dismisses-  him,  as  **  a  ccwrtly 
prelate,  raised  to  the  3ee  of  Dublin,  in 
reward  of  his. subserviency  to  the  polt* 
tics  of  Cromwell." 

:  Such  are  the  too  common  expedients 
of  the  opponents  of.  the  Reformation } 
nor  are  they  made  avaiiUJiile  in  relation 
0  the  p^i^ns  and  events  of  pa$i  ages 
only  ;  we-  need  but  open  our  eyes  to 
what  is  daily  paariag  in  Ireland,  to 
know  that  l^e  Proteetant  institutions, 
advocates  of  our  own  times,  are  treated 


with  m«ch  the  4Nune  spirit  of  troth, 
candour,  and  conciliation  oy  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is  hot  a  few  years  unoe 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Machale,  a  prdate  of 
that  church,  thus  explained  the  origin, 
and  commented  on  the  prindples  of  the 
Bible  Society  : — **  To  share  in  the 
overflowing  wealth  of  the  country  was 
devoutly  wished  for  bv  many  a  needy 
adventurer,  who  could  not  reach  it  by 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, or  the  learned  profesdons ; 
benoe^  a  new  and  moiheard  of  fadoiy.  qf 
ifibles  was  set  up,  to  which  all  contri- 
buted, who  sought  a  character  for  sanc- 
tity, and  which  employed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  hands  in  their  printing  and 
circulation.  Such  it  the  real  origin  rf 
the  J^ible  stfstenh  affording  evidence  of 
EAgland's  wealth,  but  none  oi  her 
piety  r  When  this  reverend  ffen;deman9 
^en  thO'  Titular  Kshop  of  Maronia 
and  Coadjutor  Titular  Bishq)  of 
K-iUala,  was  asked  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  1826,  whether 
in  writing  the  above  paragraph  he 
meant,  ttuidt^p^^iinjary  g^in  was  the 
4>bjeot  and  motive  of  those  who  first 
established,  or  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  BibloSodeties,  he  replied, 
^  I  did  mean  it  then,  and  it  is  still  my 
conviction  1" 

So  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Famham,  Dr. 
Doyle  thus.,  spoke  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland : — when  men  gaze 
fer  a  considerable  time  at  the  most  hi-- 
fkous  monster^  they  can  view  it  with  di- 
minished horror  :  but  a  man  of  reflec- 
tion, living  in  Ireland,  and  coolly  ob- 
serving the  workings  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  would  seek  for  some 
Ukeneu  to  it  among  the  priests  (^  Jug" 
gertufutt  who  sacr^ice  the  poor  naked  hu- 
man  victims  to  thar  impure  and  detested 
bleidois:'* 


^  *  It  ii  the  same  single  minded  and  reverend  divine,  who  said  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  a  few  years  since,  before  a  Conuiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons — « I 
think,  if  emancipation  were  carried  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  population  would  con- 

S'der  their  grievances,  as  it  were,  at  an  end.  I  am  quite  confident,  it  would  produce 
I  them  a  roelin^  of  satbfaction,  of  confidence,  and  affection,  towards  government. 
I  am  convinced  m  my  soul  {I  never  speah  without  sincerity f)  the  we  (the  priesthood) 
vould  have  no  mind,  and  no  thought,  and  no  will,  but  that  which  woidd  lead  ustoin^ 
corporate  ourselves  fidbf  and  essentially  with  this  great  kingdom/*  It  is  the  same  gen- 
tleman, who  in  his  late  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  boldly  stated,— 
I  advised  the  people  to  exercise  their  wit  and  ingenuity  in  preventing  the  payment  of 
tithes.  In  writing  pastorals,  /  never  look  to  the  aovemment  as  a  government.  I  have 
always  a  view  iothe  neace  of  the  country  and  the  authority  of  the  law.  Ifiel  »y- 
sejf  totally  unconnected  with  the  government :  and  though  bound  as  a  subject  in  duty  to 
pve  them  any  support  in  my  power,  my  business  in  society  has  no  reference  to  them : — 
m  writing  pastorals,  I  look  onhf  to  the  interests  ofrdigion,  and  to  the  good  of  the  people 
over  whom  I  am  placed  Bfidiop  through  the  protidence  of.  God !" 
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«T6iy:-iby  iBita«c«0  of  oAMadKUiMi^' 
niirei^reBeBtatioii  imd.cakuBiijIiitbQ 
Chmoh  of  Rome  In  Irdanct  to  loiife 
yetiJittkiOBevmdignatioii  in  the  biMrtfl 
of  Frota0t«nt9?  far  from  it..  He  who 
lias  drwik  deepea^of  ^Ihe  apkit  of  P^pch 
taatanriwn  f^jeota  M>  waapMW.agaioal 
Ida iwiTeivanea  ,Uut  thoae^of  tmjlh  and 
)oTe«  and  aaawem  with  the  ajpoatoUo 
LeiffbtoB,  who&wged.to  act-WabljT 
to  the  F^fa^rtenaBB  in  Scotland,  m 
retwm  ibi  theit  unku^d  treateoeot  of  the 
Epiaoopatiaa  Charoh-r-'<  for  thai  veiy 
itaaoiw  lei  ua  ff0^  do  aoi  butahewiham 
the  differenee  betweaa  thcar  pancifdea 
and  ours.'*  If  our  cieed  ia  meae  fmiet 
and  oar  eh«fch  more  acriptaml  than 
the  Churdbi  of  Roafte,  oar  a^ritr  vili  her 
proftortionably  more  ehantable*  our 
temper  more  aabdoed,  ear  judgment 
more  eaiklid*  and   ounAearts  mwe 


But  we  reaume  our  subject  Oik  the 
aeaeaaion  of-  Queen  £iUaabeth».the  Re» 
formation  met  .iwith  an  inauperable 
obatade  in  the  preyaUing  ignorance  of 
the  Sngliah  language.  MoreoTer,  the 
long  aedes  of  troubles,  which,  throuch 
alaK)at  her  entire  reign,  disturbed  £e 
GoTemosent,  were  terminated  but  just 
before  her  death,  and  though  the  hn* 
miliation  of  O'Neill  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  in  the  last  moments 
of  her  reign  prepared  a  way  for  the 
blesn^gs  of  order,  tranquilliQr,  and 
religious  improvement,  the  lengthened 
struggle  had  raised  up  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic party  strongly  opposed  to  the  Go- 
Tenunent ;  and  to  tms  were  added  the 
continued  agitation  of  foreign  influence, 
the  Bulls  oi  three  Pontw  and  the 
interference  of  the  arms  and  Univer- 
sities  of  Spain.  The  great  masa  of  the 
population  Was  thus  arrayed  in  a  bitter 
nostility  to  the  Govermnent  of  the 
country  that  hM  continued  to  our  own 
day,  and  isstronelyillustrated  by  the  jpi^ 
fi^  of  the  discus^on,  from  1799  tOl  1621, 
On  the  Veto^  which  it  was  proposed  to 
^ye  to  the  Crown  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  in  Ire- 
land. No  dfectud  exertions  were  made 
during  Elizabeth's  reign  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  in  the 
•Vernacular  tongue,  nw  was  the  New 
Testament  translated  into  Irish  till  the 
year  1602,  nor  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  till  1608.  In  1629,  Bedell, 
who  it  has  been  well  rematked,  was 


wofethj.  to  him  Sat,  HtMnr  :vreltoii  m 
apateon#aad  Father  Paolo  Sarplaaa 
friend^  and  whci,(aa  iwell  aa  Brownei^ 
was  an  Englishman,  was  advanced  to 
the  See  of  Kiimore.  His^xeiiiona  in 
the  eauseof  Reformation  were  unceaa* 
ing  ^  Init  he  had  &llaa  «p<m  evil  timaa, 
and  the  small  atiU.  voice  of  Sci^ture, 
whieh  hei.kbo«red.earaeatiy  to  i^ead 
eaca  the  .land,  vaa  stifled  amidci  the 
tnmalluDas.cfy  of  massacre  and  rebels 
lion.  Between  the .  accession  of  the 
Howe  of  Stuart  and  the  year  1637, 
six  inoqraent  or  mecUtaied  rebelliona 
had  been  frusinied  in  Ireland ;  in  1605, 
1607,.  16S8,  and  1634.  The  voice  oC 
loud'  commotion  now  grew  high  in 
England. -also }  a  ateim  of  ifisoontent 
bn^ded  over  Scotland,  and  taking  ad* 
vantage  dTtheaeciicunMtanoea,  internal 
disooid  in  the  aiater  island  rapidly 
MBcreased* 

From  the  rebsttioB  of  1641  to  the 
Rastoaation,  Ireland  waa  a  scene  of  oon- 
thmal  commotion.  The  BeatacatioPt 
foUowed  \ij  the  oonflacation  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
CaihoJicSi  piodnoad  a  rancour  of  hos- 
tfli^,.  that  set  ai  defiance  the  progreia 
of  the  Refomed  Religion.  Yet  thece 
wen  notwanting  jofltf  active  labottrera 
in  the  good  cause.  In  1702  AXldna 
and  .BsQwne  eaeEted  themsdves  in  the 
conversion  of  the  native  Irish,  and  ad? 
dressed  them  in  the  laah  tongue.  The 
latter  used  to  attend  a  congregation  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  parishioBers,  when 
thdr  aeivioe  was  conchided  in  the 
chapel,  and  read  to  them  in  tkeir  aum 
ktigmage,  theprayera  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  1710  a  fitvourable  oppnor- 
tuni^  nrasantcd. itself  of  pmsftcuting 
the  Kerormation  in  the  country.  But 
it  was  about  thk  time  that  the  FarKar 
ment  had  completed  that  Penal  Code 
whidi  the  great  Burke  pronounced, 
^  a  machine,  as  well  fltted  for  the  op- 
pression, impoverishment  and  degrad- 
ation of  a  people,  and  the  debasement 
in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenui^ 
of  man."  When,  in  concluding  this 
hasty  retrospect,  we  add  to  the  above- 
mentioned  cases,  the  iil-jud^ed  zeal  of 
the  Government  who,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  were  vainly  bent  on  enforcing 
amongst  the  reluctant  Irish,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  English  language,  instead 
of  encouraging  education  and  preach- 
ing in  the  venaadar  tongue,  it  is  no 
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matter  of  wondtr  that  the  knowledgt 
of  tiie  Scripturee  and  the  Refonnatioii 
of  Rdiffion  made  to  tittle  progrefs  in 
the  lancL* 

Bishop  Berkeley,  one  of  the  beet, 
wisest,  and  greatest  men  whom  Ireland 
has  produced,  saw  this  last  evO  more 
than  a  century  ago^  and  what  ought 
to  be  the  remedy.  In  his  Querist 
he  asks,  <*  whether  there  be  an  instance 
of  a  people  bdng  couTerted,  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  otherwise  than  by  preach- 
ing to  them  and  instructing  tnem  in 
their  own  language  ?  Whether  Gate- 
chists  in  the  Irish  tongue  may  not 
easily  be  procured  and  subsisted  i  and 
whether  this  would  not  be  the  most 
practicable  means  for  converting  the 
natiyes?  Whether  it  be  not  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Church  of  Rome  that 
she  haw  deigy  suited  to  all  ranks  of 
men,  in  general  subordination,  from 
fftrHitiftU  down  to  mendicants?  Whe- 
ther her  numerous  poor  dervy  are  not 
very  useful  in  missions,  and  of  much 
influence  with  the  people?  Whether 
it  is  not  to  be  wish^  that  parts  of  our 
Lituip[y  and  Homities  were  publicly 
read  m  the  Irish  language,  and  whether 
in  these  views  it  may  not  be  right  to 
breed  up  some  of  the  better  sort  of 
chUdren  mthe  charity  schools,  and  qua- 
lify them  for  nussionaiies  catechists,  and 
roiderB?* 

This  much-to-be-denred  olgect  is 
now  in  part  attained.     One  of  the 

Seatest  obstacles  to  the  knowledge  of 
ivine  troth  in  Ireland,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  removed.  The  exertions  of 
^  The  Irish  Society,*  whose  main  ob- 


ject is  tiie  drcdalkm  and  preadrfi^  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  tongue,  have 
been  already  crowned  with  cheering 
Hicccss  thoughthe public arestrangely 
hikewarm  in  their  pecuniarysupport <» 
this  admirable  Instttution.  There  is  no 
society  in  the  land  more  deserving  <^ 
the  countenance  of  everr  friend  to  the 
religious  reformation  and  education  of 
the  people.  Itsproceedmgsarefraufffat 
with  the  deepest  interest,  and  assuredly 
there  never  was  a  period  when  espedal 
exertion  for  the  spread  of  scriptiural 
knowledge  in  this  country  was  so 
loudlvcsOled  for  as  now,  when  it  is 
notorious,  that  ewrv  other  branch  of 
education  is  spreainng  most  rapidly 
among  the  people.  We  are  not  amoi^ 
those  who  deprecate  the  too  ffreat 
amount  or  diflusion  of  secular  educa- 
tion. Letthe  ^'marchofinteUecIf  go 
forward,  if  the  **  march  of  righteous- 
ness^ keep  pace  with  it  s  but  we  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  raise  our  voice 
against  its  dkproportitmaie  culdvadoUy 
for  if  the  intellect  is  exercised  in  the 
acqidsttion  ^  physical  or  pditical 
knowledge,  without  a  prq[Kmonate 
moral  and  religious  culture,  a  contenup- 
tuous  scepticism,  selfishness  and  dis- 
content, and  a  qfurit  of  unquiet,  intole- 
rant soom  will  be  engendered,  whidi 
no  human  means  can  remove.  It  is 
well  remarked  by  an  able  writer  in  our 
church,  of  the  present  day,f  that 
**  what  is  sufficient  sacred  knowledge 
for  an  uneducated  person,  becomes 
inadequate  for  him  when  educated.  If 
the  balanoe  of  intellectual  exercise  is 
not  preserved,  an  utter  mdifferenoe  ixt 


•  Among  the  Hcondarf  csuias  of  the  eonparative  progresi  of  amnrer&ith  inEng* 
land  and  Ireland,  there  is  a  cuiiooi  and  ingenioui  remiufk  of  the  latt  R.  Cbeneriae^ 
Eiq.,  F.B.&,  in  his  potthwDoos  Eiiay  on  National  Character,  ^  Surely,**  he  says, 
**  thm  was  a  cause  existing  before  any  oommunication  had  taken  place  between  the 
two  conntriee  ■■namely,  in  their  respective  natural  drcomstaaces— in  the  more  pro* 
doctive  relation  of  sou  to  dimate  in  one  than  in  the  other;  in  its  geographical  sitoa> 
tion,  whidi  removed  it  further  from  the  centre  of  early  informatioD,  luid  made  its 
union  withitt  instructon  leie  intimate ;  in  its  stronger  tendency  to  remain  without 


employment  than  to  engage  in  active  buiineee;  in  its  slower  progress  in  the  beet  mode 
of  social  improvement^  from  all  which  is  derived  a  itroogei^attadmient  to  imaffinative 
than  to  pious  religion.  Let  it  be  remembered  alio^  that  Uiue  most  dvilisedand  pious 
portion  of  Ireland-— the  north — is  by  nature  the  poorest.** 

The  Essay  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  abounds  in  most  interesdng  historical 
fmettf  which  make  it  highly  valuable,  independently  of  the  peculiar  thm>ne$  of  Mr. 
Choierise,  which  we  are  not,  we  confessy  ready  to  embrace.  The  work  is  edited  by  a 
firieadt  a  Gentleman  at  the  Irish  bar. 

t  The  Rev.  S.  Hinds,  Chaphdn  to  his  Grace  ihe  Arehhiihop  of  Dublin. 
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a  dow  oorrodiag  floepticism  in  TeKgion 
will  result,  fostered  oy  the  conscioas- 
ness  that  ctifficulties,  oorrespo&ding  to 
those,  that  continue  to  perplex  our 
view  of  rerelation,  haye  in  other  pur^ 
suits,  been  surmounted  and  removed." 

Knowledge  u  power,  but  is  it  not 
power  to  &  evil  no  less  than  to  do 
good?  The  more  powerful  an  instru- 
ment is,  the  more  caution  should  be 
em]^yed  in  using  it 

The  Ahnighty,  in  giving  to  his  chil- 
dren different  endowments  of  mind  and 
body,  and  different  opportunities  and 


drcmnstances,  has  taught  us,  that  on 
the  combmed  operation  of  all,  depend 
the  just  working  and  harmony  or  the 
world.  Secular  knowledge,  unaccom- 
panied by  religious  culture,  uniformly 
lays  the  foundation,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  of  yanity,  discontent, 
insubordination,  and  discard,  while  the 
man  whose  heart  is  impressed  in  youth 
with  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  and 
with  the  promises  and  privileges  of  the 
Gon>el  enters  upon  the  world  like  a 
bright  river,  which, 


having  roU'd  alonff 
Thro'  meads  of  flowery  light  and  mines  of  gold, 
When  poufd  at  length  hUo  the  dudy  deep. 
Disdains  to  mingle  with  its  briny  tamt. 
But  loves  to  keep  the  pure  and  golden  tinge, 
The  bahny  (freshness  of  the  fields  itleft# 


The  intellectual  M-in-all  of  the  pre- 
sent <by  need  not  flatter  himself  that 
his  fikvourite  plan  has  the  merit  even  of 
originality,  inits&vour.  The  specu- 
lative unbelievers,  who  infested  ranee 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, boldly  avowed,  that  they  could  sup- 
ply the  place  of  religious  mstruction 
by  an  education  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  phvncal  wants  of  man; 
progresnvely  earned  to  an  enlightened 
setf-interest,  and  that  by  an  insight  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  would  be  ac- 
comptished  the  moral  perfectibililT  of 
man.  **  Eat  of  the  Tree  of  knowledge.* 
said  they,  like  the  serpent  of  old,  **  and 
ye  shall  be  as  the  ^ods,  knowing  good 
and  evO.". This  is,  then,  no  newly 


broached  theory,  but  was  long  since 
tried  in  another  country ;  and  its  results 
written  in  letters  of  blood,  miffht,  we 
think,  deter  the  serrile  herd  of  inuta- 
tors  in  these  lands.  But  so  it  has  been 
with  the  sophists  in  every  age. 


Ha  ^liiit  the  sUfi^  mV-j 

Destroy  hieSb  or  lopliistry— u  Tsin  x 

TIm  orestnro*!  at  ns  dirty  work  agvo. 

But  we  need  not  confine  our  view  to 
modem  times,in  determiningthe  vicious 
effects  of  the  diffurion  of  scientific  and 
political  knowledge  among  the  people, 
when  it  is  not  based  on  a  pure  relijgious 
i^th.  Let  him,  to  whom  bistory  is  not 
a  book  with  seven  seals  sealed,  look 
back  to  the  records  of  andent  Greece. 


*  Mrs.  Fry's  penooal  and  long  continued  obaervation  hat  enabled  her  to  say,  that 
among  the  numerous  instances  of  moral  improvement,  which  have  taken  place 
among  the  female  criminals  in  Newsate,  in  London,  there  is  not  a  tingle  caee  which 
does  not  umax  to  have  been  derived,  more  or  leaa,  directiy,  from  the  daily  perusal  of 
tiie  Holy  Scriptores.^ — [See  Report  to  Marquis  Wdlesley,  by  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
Joseph  John  Gomey.    Dublin  1827.] 

So  we  have  somewhere  read  that  m  a  district  of  the  Highlands,  amidst  the  public 
commotions  of  1688,  scarcely  any  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  received  Irish  Bibles 
thronsh  the  bounty  of  Mr.  boyle,  or  had  been  instmcted  through  the  Gaelic,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  were  at  all  inmlicated  with  the  insuigents. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Gommiaaioneri  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry,  in  their  first  report 
in  1825,  that  ''it  it  impoaaible  to  witness  the  proceedmga  of  Sunday  Schools"  (in 
connexion  with  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland)  «even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  without  perceiving  theu:  benefioal  tendency.  A  marked  improvement  in 
princ^le  and  conduct, — an  increased  respect  to  moral  obligation, — a  more  general  ob- 
servance of  relative  duties,— and  a  greater  deference  to  the  laws,  are  invanabfy  repre- 
sented as  amonff  the  fhuts  of  the  education  there  received,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  inatnuoents  for  raising  the  character  and  advanc- 
ing the  general  welfiure  of  the  people*** 
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Brom  her  phyridal  ntaatiaii,  Greece 
reeetTed  the  mil  tide  of  political  and 
scientific  improTement  and  mercantile 
raospezity,  which  set  in  fixnn  l^ie  and 
Ffaonucia  to  the  Atlantic.  The  spon- 
taneous pioliision  of  her  snl,  her  ge^ 
nial  climate,  her  thirst  for  knowle<%e, 
hergenhis,  her  intettectoal  refinement^ 
her  most  exqiusite  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  natnie  and  in  art,  her 
language,  whose  rich  harmonies,  and 
nniverwl  capabilities,  have  nerer  been; 
even  approzmiated  by  any  other,  (un- 
less we  except  the  German  under  the 
magic  wand  of  Goethe  in  the  Faust,  or 
of  Wieland  in  his  Aristophan68)-f-«nd 
lastiy,  a  depth  and  tmirersality  in  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  research  and 
speculation,  united  in  distinguislung  the 
Greeks  preeminently  frokn  every  na^ 
tion  of  antiquity ;  and  that  which,  ap- 
plied to  any  otner  country,  is  but  the 
exasperation  of  poetry,  becomes,  whcfi 
applied  to  Greece,  the  langusge  of 
truth.* 

Yet  all  this  refinement,  tips  exquisite 
sense  of  beauty,  this  intense  perqeptioo 
of  nature  and  qf  art,  united  nith  a 
widely  diffused  scientific  and  political 
knowledge^  were^  as  we  aie  told  hj 
their  poets,  {philosophers,  and  histon- 
ans,  wholly .  ine£6setual,  eren  in-  the 
^ei^  of  their  career^  to  secure  to  the 
Greeks  those  best  of  blessing^s,  moral 
liberty   and  moral  hapfHiiess.      The 

Seople  remaiiied  dei^itttte  of  troetris- 
om,  children  in  moral  knowledge; 
and  we  haye  the  united  testimony  of 
^ucydidea,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  An»- 
jkophanea,  that  as  intellectual  refine- 
ment progressed,  morals  became  deteri- 


Whateyer  may  have  been  the  eso- 
teric theories  A  a  few  philosophers, 
the  brethren  of  the  Porch,  or  the  Aca- 
demy, moral  government,  self-^^raint, 
temperance,  and  dominion  over  the 
passions  were,  by  ''the  general,^  alike 
neglected  and  clespised.  Luxury,  in- 
temperance, and  licentiousness  went 
hand  in  hand  with  science,  literature, 
and  political  advancement  Justice 
was  expediency — ^xnight,  r^ht— craft, 
wisdom.  A  belief  in  the  Providence 
of  God  was  treated  as  f^  ^le.  The 
young  aspirant  to  political  or  literary 
nune  was  instructed,  as  we  are  told  by 


Pkto,  in  his  **  laws,**  Id  disbeKeye  the 
existence  of  the  sods,  or  that  they 
were  altogether  indiffierent  to  man  and 
to  his  works  $  and  we  know,  on  the 
grave  authority  of  Thueydidee,  that 
rashness  was  taught  as  true  courage^ 
cautious  prudence  as  fear,  modeshr  as 
cowttrdioe,  and  indifference  as  wisdonu 
Trades'  Unions  were  eetablished,  not 
ftNT  the  legitimate  advancement  of  trade, 
but  for  plunder  and  successful  resist* 
ance  to  the  laW.  Revexiffe  wb»  sweeter 
than  truth,  and  oaths^of  niendship  were 
of  no  obligation,  but  with  those  who 
had  otherwise  no  power.  Thus,  con- 
cludes the  historian  of  the  Peloponesian 
wfyr,wi&ednes8  stalked  abroad  in  every 
fiorm  throoffhoot  all  Greece,  and  since- 
rity wa»  laughed  down.  (Thucyd. 
b.a.) 

InTcadiiig  IhSs  melancholy  descrip- 
tion, we  miffht  well  suppose  that  our 
own  age  had  saifol^  the  picture,  and  We 
have  dw^  the  longer  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  because  there  IS  not  a  more  fright- 
ful evil  in  the  present  day«  than  the 
nnboonded  confidence  reposed ,  in  the 
omnipctenoe  .of  liteiaery  and  scientific 
education,  in  advancing  the  moral  into* 
rests  and  happiness  of  man. 

In  tills  last  pursuit,  our  guides  to  ruin 
and  pioneers  to  destruction,  in  contra* 
diction  to  the  voice  of  universal  history, 
bid  us  fell  down  before  their  idol  Inteli 
lect,  as  that  which  alone  can  rendev 
humanity  eminently  great  and  good^ 
and  would  &in  persuade  us,  that  all  the 
first  sympathies  of  the  heart  with  God 
and  man,  are  superstitious  phantemSi 
that  should  be  at  once  and  umversally 
banished  uid  broken  up.  **  Delution 
all  and  vain  philoeopyr  Have  we 
unlearned  or  forgotten  the  experience 
of  ancient  Egypt,  from  whom  Greece 
derived  so  l^ely,  both  her  arts  and 


Famous  alike  for  science  and  for  art, 
the  Egyptians  stood  unrivalled  in  the 
heathen  worid,  for  their  early  civiliza- 
tion and  their  mighty  monuments,  that 
survived  the  triumplis  of  Roman  great- 
ness, and  the  conquests  of  Persia,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  dOOO  years,  continue 
proudly  to  resist  the  injuries  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  ravaffes  of  bariNur- 
ism.  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  sdence 
^the  fint  seat  of  regular  government, 


•  See  tiie  beautiful  Goiter  Griecbenland's  of  Schiller.    SU  % 
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and  the  ingenious  labours  of  her  or/u^ 
have  never  been  equalled  even  by  the 
improvements  of  modem  Europe,  as 
the  temples  of  Camac  and  Luxor,  the 
tombs  of  Gomoo  and  the  grottos  of 
Elythias,  amply  attest.  Yet  we  are  as- 
sured, that  of  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, Egypt  was  the  most  polytheistic^ 
her  worship  the  most  debatmg  and  ido- 
latrous, and  she  herself  infsanous  and 
ridiculous,  even  amongst  the  other 
Paeans,  for  her  worship  of  brute  ani- 
mak,  fbr  her  splendid  temples,  erected 
to  a  cat,  an  ape,  a  crocodile,  and  a 
dog!  He  who  has  traced  the  threads 
and  comUnations  of  events,  wrought 
out  in  the  loom  of  time,  has  learned 
what  history  testifies  in  every  page, 
that  there  is  and  must  be  a  progressive 
order  in  the  education  of  man,  whose 
grades  cannot  be  interchanged,  nor  any 
one  of  them  overstepped,  without  indi- 
vidual and  national  evil.  If  the  senses, 
affections,  and  pasnons,  are  unduly  sti- 
mulated, and  the  social  reason's  mner 
sense  is  neglected,  the  moral  man  be- 
comes ineftectual  for  good ;  he  is  the 
slave  of  impulses,  and  his  energies  are 
never  steaaily  (tirected  to  one  perma- 
nent aim. 

In  such  a  character  there  is  wanting 
what  the  painter  calls  that  fulness  of 
effect — that  combined  harmony — ^that 
principal  or  master-light,  in  relation  to 
which  all  the  other  lights  of  the  picture 
should  be  but  seconcmry,  and  by  which 
thev  should  be  adjusted,  and  the  whole 
is  thus  sacrificed  to  individual  parts. 

The  consequences  of  such  education 


are  singularly  ilhisirated  by  the  national 
character  of'^the  Irish,  amongst  whom 
that  glorious  habit  has  been  so  long 
neglected, 

By  whMi  8<>m4>  is  miide 

■  Suhservient  stUl  to  moral  purpous 
Auxlliar  to  dirine. 

WomDawomTB. 

The  ceremonial  of  their  religion — ^their 
political  history — ^their  mercurial  tem- 

Serament,  subject,  in  an  extraordinary 
egree,  to  the  most  passionate  emotions, 
have  conspired,  with  a  misguided  edu- 
cation, to  make  them  what  they  are ; 
but  if  this  national  and  extreme  warmth 
of  affections,  under  the  controul  of  edu- 
cated reason,  were  engaged  on  the  nde 
of  religious  truth,  we  might  well  ex- 
pect them  to  become  one  of  the  most 
religious  nations  on  the  globe.  Ire- 
land, now  a  moral  wilderness — ^a  sea 
of  sand,  where  scarce  one  sunny  **  spot 
of  greenery*  appears,  might  become 
like  Eden — ^the  garden  of  the  Lord  : 
joy  and  gladness  be  found  in  her, 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody, 
until  her  every  isle  should  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  and  in  his  arm 'Should  tney 
trust* 

On  the.  other  hand,  if  the  intellect 
is  highly  cultivated,  or  physical,  his- 
torical, and  political  research  unduly 
encouraged,  while  the  moral  affections 
continue  in  darkness  and  in  the  thral- 
dom of  natural  habits,  turbulent  pas- 
sions, and  propensities,  uncontrouled 
by  reUgious  pnnciple;  the  character 
thus  formed,  does  not,  indeed,  remun 
ineffectual,  but  while  the  moral  feelings 
and    sympathies   lie    neglected,    and 


*  Around  the  coett  of  Ireland  and  in  her  inland  lakes,  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  islands  and  islets.  In  Clew  Bay  alone,  on  the  west  coast,  together  with 
the  holms  and  rocks  above  the  turfiice  of  the  water,  there  are  more  than  two  hundred. 
These,  if  planted,  would  give  to  this  inlet  of  the  sea  a  picturesque  beauty  superior  to 
almost  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  There  are  about  140  islands  inhabited,  the 
gross  population  of  which  was  estiroHted,  many  years  since,  at  more  than  40  fiOO. 

They  are  connected  with  the  parishes  on  the  main  land ;  five,  six,  ten,  eleven,  and, 
in  one  instance,  fifteen  islands  are  united  to  one  of  those  parishes.  This  circum- 
stance has  contributed  much  to  prevent  the  public  becoming  acquainted  with,  and 
feeling  an  interest  in  them.  The  IsUind  of  Achill,  or  the  Eagle  Islaod,  is  not  less 
than  thirteen  miles  in  len^ ;  it  contained  more  than  ten  years  ago  4,000  inhabitants. 
A  great  majority  of  the  islanders  speak  the  Irish  kmguage  alone ; — the  exertions  of 
the  Irish  Sodety  are  laudably  directed  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  amongst 
tiiem  in  theur  own  tongue,  and  they  well  deserve  the  utmost  public  support. 

It  is,  moreover,  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  encouragement  of  education  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  peasantry,  is  the  surest  means  of  promoting  amongst  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  upper  and  civilized  ranks.  In  the 
Highlands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  Wales,  in  Brittany,  and  in  Bdiemia,  this  end  has 
been  thus  obtained  afWr  the  failure  of  every  other  attempt. — See  Anderson's  "  Native 
Irish." 
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Arq>|Mi^  buck,  as  it  were,  into  a  state 
of  origiaal  savagery  or  wild  powth. 
Sdenoe  acts  only  as  a  destrucUye  ele* 
ment^— true  knowledge  degenerates  into 
fiUse  knowledge— and  the  broader  the 
superficies  orer  which  it  is  extended, 
the  more  hnmriantly  it  diffuses  itself— 
the  closer  it  dings,  like  the  bUid-weedy 
to  the  soil— the  more  blighting  and 
minoas  are  its  effects.* 

Erenthe  heathen  philosophers  were 
fiiUy  impressed  with  the  priority  which 
the  ^rmpathies  of  nature,  and  moral, 
and  religious  knowledge  justly  claim 
over  physioal  or  politiw  science,  and 
they  assigned  to  the  Litter,  both  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  a  secondary 
aM  subordinate  station.  Cicero  and 
Plato  have  written  on  this  subject,  in  a 
spirit  of  truth  and  -wisdqm,  worthy 
even  of  Christian  philosophers.  The 
latter  somewhere  neaks  of  the  graml 
jnindpie  of  education  being  the  de» 
velopementof  the  moral  sympathies  of 
man;  and  how  beautifully  eloquent 
and  philosophical  is.Qoero  upon  the 
same  subject  I' j> 

If  the  exertions  now  made  to  difiuse 
among  the  people  a  smatter  in  physical 
and  political  aaenee,  **  the  epioemic  of 


a  proud  Ignorance,"  a  slddy  and  heotio 
saolism,  which  occupies  the  passing 
moment,  and  leaves  a  medley  of  con- 
fused recollections  instead  of  perma- 
nent knowledge ; — if  the  same  exeiw 
tions  were  directed  to  the  propagation 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  Ireland 
might  soon  boast  of  a  peasantry  and 
people,  that  wquld  stand,  as  a  wall  of 
nre  around  her.  Secular  knowledge 
might  be  then  laid  securely,  and  buih  to 
lomer  heights,  and  science  become  a 
precious  visitant,  and  worthy  of  her 
name. 

But  unless  the  fiundalum  is  thus  laid 
in  morals  and  religion,  we  expose,  as  it 
were,  the  poor  peasant,  or  artisan,  the 
hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of  water, 
whose  livelihood  is  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow^to  the  delusive  light  on  the 
treacherous  fen  ;  we  put  a  firebrand  in 
his  hand;  we  mislead  nimby  a  dazdii^ 
fflare,  (as  the  meteor-lighti  on  the 
Biahlstrom  attract  the  ;trayeller,  till  he 
is  swallowed  down  in  its  eddies)— a 
glare,  around  which  darkness  closes,  to 
plunge  him  in  a  sea  of  wild  conceits. 

He  becomes  discontented  with  his 
Qtuation,  and  repines  at  the  moral  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  and  can  we, 


*  •^  See  the  PhilbsopUa  des  Ijsbens  of  the  late  Fraderick  Schlegd  of  Vlsmia. 

f  «  Cum  Animus,  eoftdtk  percepUsque  virtutilius,  vcAuptatem,  sicut  laboa  aH^uam 
jeoorb  oppresserit,  eoeietatemque  caritatU  coierit  Cum  sirit  cuktmque  deimtm  eipu^' 
ram  rdigwHem  susceperit,  et  exacoerit  illam,  ut  oeulorvm,  tic  iBgenH  adcon,'  ad  boMr 
deligenda,  et  rejicienda  contraHa ;  quid  eo  did,  aut  exoegituri  po^t  beatius  ?  Idem- 
que  cum  cselum,  teitam,  maria,  rerlinique  omnium  naturam  perspexent,  eaque  unde 
generata,  quo  recurrant,  quando,  quo  mode  obitura;  ipsumque  ea  moderantem  et 
Tegentem  pasne  prebenderit,  seseque  non  unit  drcumdatum  numibui,  popularem 
alicujttt  deftnita  loci,  ted  dvsm  totius  mundi,  quati  uniut  uibia,  agnovoiit;  in  hAc 
ille  nMigBificenti&  remm  atque  in  hoc  oon^eotu  et  cognitione  natora^  quam  ipse  te 
notcet  ?  Quam  contemnet,  quam  demidety  quam  pro  nihilo  putabit,  ea  qua  vulgo 
dicuntur  ampliatima. — De  Legibus,  L  ^^ 

**  When  man,  oonadout  of  hit  spiritual  privilages,  it  taught  to  ditdain  the  indul- 
gence of  aentual  appetite  and  ungovemed  pattion,  and  to  cherith  the  tender  tympa- 
thiet  of  humanity,  deeming  all,  of  a  common  nature  with  him,  hit  kindred  and  hit 
friendt ;  when  he  emUracet  the  worthip  of  a  tnpreme  power,  and  a  pure  fiuth,  having 
hit  miad^-eyeenlkhtened  to  choote  stora/good,  apd  reject  moral  evil^  it  it  pottflila 
to  imagme  a  being  happier  than  he  ? 

And  when  ikm  educated,  he  aoquiret  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  and  sur- 
▼eyt  the  heavent*  earth,  and  sea,  and  all  things  therein,  ditcemiitf  whtnoe  they 
qNsng  and.whither  they  tend ;  and  having,  at  ^t  were,  ahnptt  reaped  the  Govemor 
and  Ruler  of  them  all,  (e  discovert  himtelf  to  be  a  dtiien,  not  of  any  one  place,  but 
of  the  univerM,  at  one  common  city ;  in  thit  magnificent  view  of  creation— in 
thit  unbounded  protpect  and  conjtemplatbn  of  Providence,  how  will  he  learn  <o  ibioio 
kmu^.f^^om  will  he  deraite  and  tet  at  nought  thote  idolt^  to  which  the  natural 
man  payt  a  tupreme  and  telfith  worthy  ?** 

.  Such  were  the  opiDioos  of  a  heathen  philosopher^  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  most 
enlightened  divines  of  our  own  day. 
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be  mmtkedf  If  imidxnrdiiiatSoii  aftd 
disoord  are  tbe  result? 


But  let  the  same  ezertions  be  direct* 
ed  In  another  channel,  and  he  will  be 
raised,  not  indeed  as  a  scientiilc  sciolist 
or  political  wrangler,  bot  as  a  candidate 
for  heaven,  fm  ^Mwi  w^tf  M •«•»  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  present  dirties  and  fu- 
ture Interests,  and  enlightened  with  tbe 
cheeriiil  light  of  eontentment,  brother^ 
lore,  rerignation,  magnanimity  and  im- 
mortali^. 

But  we  turn  from  the  consideration 
of  what  Ireland  migkt  be,  und^  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sound,  national,  scriptural 
educadon»  to  consider  what  she  if. 

But  asMdst  her  multiplicity  d  erils 
to  which  shall  we  turn  first  ?  We  hear 
many  intelligent  and  reflecdng  men 
declare,  that  ''the  head  and  front**  of 
all  the  ilb  of  Ireland  is  the  character 
of  her  landlords ;  and  that  the  droum- 
stances,  under  which  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  exists  in  this  conn- 
tnr,  Ibnush  the  only  clue  to  her  oonA- 
pucated  labyrinth  of  woe.  It  is  in- 
deed too  true,  that,  as  In  Swift's  day, 
the  rents  are  still  often  "  squeesed  out 
df  the  Tety  blood  amd  titak  of  the 
peasantry,"  and  our  landlords  may  be 
described,  in  too  many  instances,  in  the 
words  flf  Grattan^  as  •«  the  last  gresit 
soouige  of  the  husbandman  * 

It  is  not  long  since  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  stated  in  Uie  House  of  Com- 
nons,  speaking  of  the  existing  fiumne 
in  the  western  counties,  that  where  the 
rental  was  between  ^£10,000,  and 
£11,000  per  annum,  only  £100  was 
contributed  by  the  Isoidlords  to  relieve 
their  stanrkg  peasantry,  and  that  while 
tiie  subaeriptlons  were  thus  triflmg, 
ffndiwerekigkf&mlexmetediotkewUer' 
mtmt.  But  we  donot  mean  to  dwell  on 
this  topic  at  present,  both  beeanse  it  is 
our  intention  to  advert  to  it  at  greater 
length  on-  a  foture  ooeanon,  and  also, 
bennse  It  cannot  be  justly  considered. 
He  gremt  evil  ^of  Ireland.  The  main 
eoiffoe  of  her  misery  lies  far  deeper- 
fat  her  want  of  scriptural  edwntlon, 
atid  her  eonseqnent  sbvMi  sulgugation 
to  the  demagogue,  and  the  demagogue 
•— TOiiest. 

We  have  fHcnds,  boih  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  who  condemn, 
(we  are  sure  honestly,  though  with  un- 

ring  severity)  the  measures  which 
present  goverunent  feel  obliged  to 


adopt  towards  Ireland ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  represent  to  them*  whnt 
they  cannot  deny,  that  this  country, 
thouffh  nominally  under  a  free  mo- 
narchy, is  really  weighed  down  by  the 
iron  hand  of  p,  despotic  ochlocracy,  or 
mob,  and  that  she  has  excluded  heneif 
from  the  pale  of  the  British  coastittt- 
tion  :  a  tyranny  that  laughs  at  laws  and 
rulers,  has  long  maintained  a  re%n  of 
terror  and  espionage,  and  chained  down 
its  unnumbered  victims  in  a  slavish 
bondage.  In  the  absence  of  all  moral 
eontroi,  physical  restraint  and  military 
sway  as  mmH  of  neoessitv  be  resorted  to. 
**  It  is  quite  plain,*  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justioe,  at  the  late  Special  Commission 
in  the  Queen's  County,  that  ordinary 
laws,  calculated  for  civilised  oonmm- 
nitiee,  are  not  applieable  to  a  country 
so  cireumstanoed.*  **  It  is  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,*  said  Lord  John 
RuBseU,  in  a  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  Ireland,  '*to 
logde  tupreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  persons  «« II  iiiMiif  ^  terror. 
Terror  exists  at  present,  and  woidd  k 
not  be  better  that  it  should  be  an  en- 
gine in  the  'hands  of  educated  and  re- 
sponsible persons,  than  in  the  handaof 
the  midnight  murderer  ?  **  All  men," 
says  Edmund  Burke,  **  who  desure  ti- 
berfy,  deserve  it ;  we  cannot  forfeit  our 
right  to  it,  but  by  what  forfeits  our  tide 
to  the  privileges  of  our  kind,  I  mean 
the  abuse  or  oblivion  of  our  latininnl 
faculties,  and  hfcrociom  liM/odfily,  which 
makes  us  prompt  to  wrong  and  vio- 
lence^ destroys  ow  social  nature,  and 
transforms  us  into  something  little  be^ 
ter  than  wild  beasts.  To  men  $o  dl»» 
graded^  a  Hate  of  Hfomg  tettnamt  k  m 
meoemary  eubUUute  fir  freedom  ;  bad 
a$U  ii,  it  majf  de^eer  Hkem  from,  tHe 
wont  of  ail  sktvery^  ike  detpotiim  9f 
their  oum  bJMtmdtmgowfwed  pattiom. 
7%e  freedom  that  I  love  it  not  eoUtary^ 
Maconmectedy  mdmdmaly  9tffitk,bat  that 
i»  which  the  hderty  of  no  man,  and  no 
body  of  men  it  in  a  amdltion  to  tretpam 
on  the  liber^  of  amf  perton^  or  any  de* 
tcription  of  pertont  m  todety*  So 
Grattan  said  of  Ireland  in  1606,  under 
circumstances  extremely  analogous  to 
its  present  state.  ^  In  pity  to  Ireland^ 
arm  the  government  with  sufficient 
powers  to  suppress  these  outrages,  if 
you  leave  their  sappresnon  to  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  the  law,  without 
entrusting  the  government  wHh  ad(^ 
tional  force  and  powers,  you  are  de- 
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priTing  Ireland  of  that  to  which  she  is 
entitl^,  in  rctora  for  her  allegiance :  I 
mean  the  protection  of  the  Uves  and 
property  of  her  people.** 

Now  what  is  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  ?  The  demagogue  stalks  un- 
controlled throughout  the  land,  stirrinff 
up  all  the  worst  passions  of  uncultivated 
nature,  and  goading  on  the  ignorant 
peasant  to  deeds  of  darkness  and  death. 
He  laughs  at  the  terrors  of  the  kw, 
transforms  himself  like  Proteus,  into 
every  shape,  slips  through  every  tram- 
mel which  the  law  imposes,  and  smiles, 
in  triumphant  derision,  upon  its  admi- 
nistrators. And  so  little  is  the  situation 
of  the  country  altered  in  this  respect, 
in  the  last  800  years,  that  its  present 
state  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  the  preamble  of  an  act  pas- 
sed in  the  10th  year  of  Henry  Seventh, 
about  AJ>.  1496. 

**  Prayen  the  Commons,  that  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  and  haynous 
abusions  and  errors  had  within  the  land 
of  Ireland,  bv  reason  of  an  usurpation 
or  pretended  prescription,  declaring 
that  it  hath  been  used  time  out  of  minqC 
that  iUl  manner,  of  evil  dUpoted  persons 
have  need  to  have  succour,  tuition,  sup- 
portation,and/fVff  fi6er/y  within  the  said 
land,  without  any  molestation,  notwith- 
standing any  wnt,  privy  seal,  the  great 
seal,  letters,  missives,  &C.,  the  which 
abusion  and  enormi^  is  declared  and 
spoken  of  through  all  Christian  realms, 
to  the  great  shame  and  derision  of^  Ac." 

When  Mr.  Gumey  and  Mrs.  Fry 
visited  Ireland  in  1827,  and,  in  pursue 
ance  of  His  Excellency's  request,  re- 
ported their  observations  to  Marqms 
Wellesley,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  they 
expressed  much  surprise  that,  at  the 
Tipperary  assizes,aconuderable  number 
of  persons  committed  for  trial,  chiefly 
for  violent  crimes,  were  dischaiffed, 
because  the  prosecutors  deemed  it 
more  prudent  to  forfeit  their  recognl- 
xances,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing i^gainst  the  offenders. 

But  this  was  then,  and  has  been 
since,  a  matter  of  common  occurrence 
in  Ireland.  The  gross  number  of  com- 
mitments on  charges  of  murder^  in  the 
years  1822,  1823,  1826,  1827,  1828, 
was  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  : 
the  convictions  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  being  ieu  than  one^^Uth/ 
Such  an  extraordinary  inequality  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  deplorable  fea- 
tures in  the  administration  of  the  law 


in  Ireland,  and  thoi^h,  pi^obably,  it 
may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  incon- 
siderate haste  and  incautiousness  with 
which  justices  of  the  peace  too  fre- 
quently issue  warrants  of  commitment. 
It  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of 
a  system  of  intimidation,  under  which 
prosecutors  shrunk  from  their  dnty,  and 
are  afraid  to  substantiate  their  charge  ; 
and  of  the  disregard  of  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  so  common  in  the  witness 
box  in  every  Court  of  Assize. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Poor  of  Ireland  in  1880,  that  the 
commitments  for  penury  in  Ireland  are 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  in  the 
so  much  greater  population  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  convictkmt  are  greater 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-nve  to 
forty-two. 

It  appears,  by  the  same  report,  that 
while,  m  England,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  no  prosecution  takes  place  or 
no  bills  are  found,  in  the  higher 
offences,  scarcely  equals  one-ninth  ot* 
the  total  commitments — ^m  Ireland  they 
almost  equal  one-third. 

The  evidence  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee, and  the  result  of  the  late  Spe- 
cial Commissions  seem,  however,  to 
show  that  this  uncertainty  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  is,  on  the  whole, 
decreasing,  chiefly  frY)m  the  operations 
of  the  constabulajy  force,  which  more- 
over, furnishes  the  best  witnesses  in 
the  great  majority  of  Crown  prosecu- 
tions, and  uso,  from  the  increased 
cautiousness  and  more  anxious  iuvesti- 
ffation  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
before  commitment  The  average 
number  of  commitments  for  offences 
^nerally,  from  the  year  1822  to  1828 
mclusive,  was  sixteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  nineteen.  In  1827,  there 
were  committed  eighteen  thousand  and 
thirty-one,  and  in  1828,  fourteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
while  throughout  England  and  Wales 
there  were,  in  the  former  year  only 
seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and,  in  the  latter,  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Irish  criminal  returns  comprehend  of- 
fences (as  assaults,  &c.),  not  included 
in  the  English  tables."  In  the  debate 
on  t  he  **  Address,"  at  the  opemng  of  this 
session,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in 
Kilkenny  there  had  been  during  the 
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bft  yetfr  tkirtt4wo.  murdfectf  and  at* 
teiiq)t8  at  moraer,  thirty-four  cases  of 
hoaBe-buming,  five  hundred  and  nine- 
teen buiglanes,  thirty-ax  casea  of 
houghing  cattle,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy -eight  iUegal  notices  and  serious 
assaults^  endangering  life ;  and  that  in 
the  Queen's  County  murders  and  at- 
tempts at  murders  were  siity,  burnings 
and  riots  six  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
malicious  iiguriesto  property  115,  and 
serious  assaults  endangering  life  two 
hundred  and  nine.  **  This  li^**  he  con- 
Unued,  **  frightful  as  it  is,  conttuns  onh 
a  tnuiU  portion  of  the  offences  which 
have  been  committed  against  the  law, 
and  were  reported  to  the  police  and 
other  authorities.  He  also  mentioned, 
that  although  one  hundred  and  twenty 
proclamations  had  been  issued  by  go- 
vernment offering  rewards  to  the 
amount  of  £12,(^  for  bringing  of- 
fenders to  justice,  yet  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  that  only  in  two 
instances  were  these  prochunations 
successful. 

And  thi^  frightful  state  ^ists,  while 
a  military  force  is  stadoned  there, 
laiger  and  more  effectual  than  at  any 
former  time,  the  numbers  of  the  regular 
army  being,  as  stated  by  Lord  Ghrey,  as 
four  to  one,  compared  ^th  the  num- 
bers even  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

To  illustrate  the  real  state  of  crime 
in  Ireland,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
the  very  able  and  important  charge 
of  the  present  Lord  Cnief  Justice,  on 
the  opening  of  the  late  special  com- 
mission at  Maryborough  on  the  2drd 
of  last  May. 

**  Itis  scarcely  two  months,**  nid  his 
lordship,  **  since  the  goal  of  this  county 
was  delivered  at  an  assizes,  wkick  lotted 
ahnott  three  timet  the  usual  period. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  dme, 
tufo  judges  were  engaged  in  separate 
courts  in  criminal  trials,  yet  your  prison 
is  again  thronged,  not  with  that  class 
of  offenders,  whose  crimes  grow  out 
of  the  frailties  of  man  in  his  individual 
character,  but  with  imurgents  syitemO' 
ticalfy  confederated  together  agmmt  the 
laws  and  instiMiong  of  their  country,^ 

In  that  short  interval  it  appears, 
from  the  reports  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, that  more  than  tnree  hundred 
outrages  have  been  committed,  of  every 
class-  from'  mnrder  downwards  :  in 
.about  nxty  cases  informations  have 
been  taken,  and  the  calendar  before  us 
exhibits^  a'  list'  of  one  hundred  and 


twenty-five  prisoners  already  made 
amenable. 

If  a  landlord  looks  for  a  good  te- 
nant— ^if  a  former  proposes  for  a  vacant 
.&rm — ^if  a  master  hires  a  servant  from 
another  county  or  province — if  a 
higher  rent,  or  lower  wages  have  been 
paid  than  those  confederates  approve, 
all  these  have  been  represented  as  ao 
many  grievances  ;  and  the  deluded 
people  have  persuaded  themselves,  or 
have  been  persuaded  by  others,  to 
think,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  redress 
them. 

/  cannot  recollect  an  instance  m  the 
experience  qf  many  years,  and  it  is  a 
formidable  view  of  our  situation,  in 
which  a  man  has  been  charged  with  an 
insurrectionary  offence,  whose  crime  could 
be  traced  to  want  or  poverty. 

Men  are  deliberately  assassinated  in 
the  open, day,  who  hive  in  anyway 
become  obnoxious  to  the  insuigents, 
or  opposed  their  system,  or  refused  to 
participate  in  their  outrages  ;  and 
sometimes  the  unoffending  members  of 
a  family  are  indiscrimifiately  murdered 
by  burning  the  habitation  of  one  de- 
voted victim.  Entire  classes  are  pro- 
scribed by  them,  especially  those  who, 
in  any  way,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  department,  contribute  to  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  humble 
being,  who  earns  his  bread  by  serving 
the  process  of  a  court  of  law,  is  held 
up  to  public  hatred,  and  persecuted 
like  a  noxious  animal.  The  witness 
who  gives  evidence  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, is  stigmatised  as  an  informer,  and 
devoted  to  general  execration  ;^  and 
the  juryman  b  ordered  on  pain  of 
death  not  to  discharge  his  duty.  It  is 
quite  plmn,  that  ordinary  laws,  calculated 
fir  ddUzed  contmumties  are  not  appUca- 
bleto  a  country  so  circumstanced. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  same 
commission,  which  throws  light  upon 
the  moral  state  of  Ireland,  and  shows, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  feelings 
entertdoied  and  encouraged  by  die 
Roman  Catholics  towards  their  Pro- 
testant brethren.  In  the  case  of  the 
King  against  Francb  Adams  and 
Thomas  Langton,  who  were  Roman 
Catholics,  anS  stood  chaiged  with  a 
transportable  felony. 

A  challenge  was  made  to  the  array 

•  of  the  pannel ;  it  was  insisted  that  it 

had  not  been  arrayed  by  the  sheriff, 

nor  by  the  sub-shenff,  but  by  a  third 

person,  and  that  persons  had  been  put 
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imoB  it  im  high  plaoei^  who  werd  moite 
UkeljT  to  convict  the  prisoiieti  than 
others  who  had  been  left  oi(  or  had 
been  placed  lower  upon  the  panel. 
«*  When  Hook,"  said  the  Chief  Justice, 
,''  at  the  words  of  the  chaUeng^  I  caa- 
noiioiaglae  how  tlra  evtdenoe  we  hare 
keaidr  sqi^oslng  aH  ihc  inferenees 
dalmed  mm  it  to  be  well4b«nded»  can 
apply  to  ^e  onestion  beibre  ns.  Urn- 
km  we  are  betrnd  te  identify  thai  m- 
•euBrrecAfm  and  the  orimu  U  kaeprodueed 
icM  ike  reMgkin  qftke  prkonertt  an  m* 
enU  and  calmmngf  in  which  I  cannoi  con^ 
eeni4o  parMeipaie,  yei  I  am  si  a  loss  to 
<dlscOTer  any  other  groonds  ibr  this 
anomalous  proeeeding,  except  the  as- 
aiunption  ofthatoplniott,  which  I  have 
4lepraeatedrthat  tLewidied  and  dan- 
gerous conspinu^  now  inlesting  this 
cduntry.is  identified  with  the  profession 
of  the  Roman  GBthoHc  faith. 

The  sheriff  was  honourably  aeqmtted 
bythetdeiBofbothchaigeSf  that  had 
been  without  the  least  foundation, 
malignantly  made  against  him.  T^ke 
Couneelfir  the  pmonen  were^we  nndar- 
eiandf  Roman  CatheHct ;  and  ihlis  a 
want  oi  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tiott  of  the  laws,  is  inoulcat^  on  the 
lower  daases,  with  no  other  effeok, 
than  that  of  increasing  hatred  and 
▼eageanoeamoogst  the  deluded  peo- 
ple.^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1824,  on  Ireland,  we  find 
men  of  the  lughest  integrity,  intelH^ 
f«ice^  and  great  profossional  expt- 
riente,  bearing  the  strongest  tesdmoay 
lb  the  firmness  of  the  administratioD  of 
tba  law'in  the  covotry. 

IfTi  Bennett,  K.G«,  who  had  some 
time  pteviously  administered  the  In- 
surrecmon  act  in  the  Comity  of  Kildase 
and  part  ^  the  King^s  County,  was 

Do  you  tUnk  that  the  people  have 
had  no  reason-for  si^podng  tiie  kwt 
to  be  partially  administered  in  Irekad 
but  tlieoircaaataiioa  of  tkmr  being  tofti 
that  they  are  so? 

«*Ido;  asfkrasmyeq>eriencegoes, 
th^  have  been  most  ioqpsxtially  admi- 
nistered.* 

To  what  parts  of  the  kii^^dom  does 
your  experience  particvhirhr  refer  ? 

'^  I  have  been  called  to  tne  b«  BiiK» 

Easter  Term  1800, I  have  gone 

the  MwMter  circuit,  and  my  experience 
has  beea latterly cofisiderable.    Ihave 


tmifarmly  been  attentive  to  the  admi* 
nlitratioii  of  justice,  and  mv  observa- 
tion is,  that  the  laws  have  been  most 
inmartially  and  fidriy  adndnistered.* 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Blacker,  K.C.,  who  went  the 
North  Bast  drcuh  for  many  years,  and 
administered  the  Insmrreotion  Act  In 
Tlpperanr  and  Corii. 

**  As  ftr  as  your  experience  goes, 
have  Jwrie$  always  been  folrly  strtKJc  T* 

**!  thinkso :  I  never  heard  any  com- 
print, that  there  was  any  ^rstem  pur- 
sued, which  led  to  any  un&ir  dedsious 
of  Jurors.** 

*As  fitf  as  your  experience  roes, 
have  yon  ever  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
the^  impartial  administradon  of  justice 
in  ami  part  of  Ireland  Y^ 

-None** 

The  evidence  of  his  Grace,  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  of  Mr.  Wrixon  Becher, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  ef  Com- 
mons, and  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of 
Cork,)  of  Mr.  Newenham,  and  of  Mr. 
M'Carty,  also  three  magistrates  In  the 
south  of  Ireland,  is  predliely  to  the 
same  effect 

But  k  little  matters  what  is  the  cA«. 
meter  of  Juron  in  a  country,  ih  which, 
as  Lord  Grey  lately  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lord%  out  of  apanel  of  265 
jurors,  only  76  dared  to  attend  the 
Assizesi  under  apprdienskm.  of  their 
lives. 

But  we  are  often  told,  that  all  tlds 
insdbordination  and  crime  arises  out  of 
the  abhorrence  of  the  peasantry  to 
tithes.  Now  how  is  this  assertloQ 
borne  out  by  fact? 

^  The  Attorney-General  fof  Ireland.* 
ssid  Lord  Grey  m  the  House  of  Lor<fe 
on  the  16th  of  kst  February,  -states, 
that  shocked  as  he  is  at  the  catalogue  <^ 
tfAmei  he  doeM  not  JSnd  ovtof  \50  ooeeit 
4  m^  one  connected  with  tithegl  The 
widow  and  the  helpless  orphan  are  the 
vicdms  of  the  existfaig'  tyranny :  and 
every  act  of  atrocky  b  oomnntted  mi- 
der  drenmstances,  which  make  the 
blood  run  cold.*  So  Mr.  Barrii^ftoa, 
the  Crown  SoEdtor  for  Umther,  states, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Putianien- 
tuy  Coimnktee,  thatirom  the  passing 
of  the  Composition  Aet,  Ifiere  wuinot 
a  tin^e  outrage  in  Manster  tenneekd 
wkh  tithe. 

But  we  tnni  feom  this  desolate  pic- 
ture to  another  page  inthe  moral  sta- 
tisdcs  of  the  country^ 

The  sulgeet  of  Friendly  Soeieto 
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MMUgst  tile  lower  cjimen,  tfMmgli 
much  Delected  by  omr  pdidckni,  if 
both  in  a  moral  ana  polnicid  new»  of 
iBott  serious  impoftance. 

We  liave  had,  professioiiallv*  per- 
sonJ  luMywledge  of  their  operatiOB,aBd 
kaow  them  to  have  beea,  in  many  la- 
stances,  sources  of  alarmiog  evil  Th^ 
are  scarcely  erer  wider  the  patronage 
and  gnidailoe  of  persons  oTinflnence 
and  respeetahility.  The  distributioB 
of  their  ftmds  is  on  a  scale  altogeUier 
QUse^  and  the  greatest  ftaads  arepiao- 
tised  with  impnnity  and  with  soccess. 
The  members  are  not  subject  to  ai^ 
elKsctual  control,  and  the  monthly  ot 
weekly  meetinffs,  wluch  are  nsoally 
held  in  pabttMooses,  and  become,  m 
many  instances,  arenas  of  angry  poli- 
tical discussion,  are  most  mrourable 
oocMons  of  entering  into  combinations 
agi^nst  manofiicturers  and  fimners,  ro- 
inons  alike  to  the  employers  and  the 
en^loyed,  of  eseiting  rancorous  par^- 
smnt,  both  fan  politics  and  reUffion,  and 
or  secret  and  diabolical  associations.... 
That  this  is  the  case  Tery  general^  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  we  were  recently 
infonned  by  an  intelligent  English  ma* 
QQ&ctiiren  who  has  been  m  many 
Tears  at  the  head  of  aBenefit  Sooie^ 
m  one  of  the  kigest  of  our  soothem 
conaties. 

Indeed,  the  enttre  <wgaidsation  of 
Friendhr  Sociedes  in  Ireland,  seems 
most  o^ectionable.  The  committees 
of  management  shoidd,  we  think,  um- 
formly  consist,  in  pwrt,  if  not  altogether, 
of  honorary  memoers,  consistiqg  of  in- 
fluential aountiy  gentlemen,  resoeeti^ 
ble  master  manuncturers,  mercnants, 
and  wholessle  shopkeepeis.  Thus  a 
check  would  be  provided  on  the  abuse 
of  the  fonds,  and  a  sympathy  would  be 
created  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  and  between  landlords  and 
tenanto,  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and  has  been  hitherto  so  lamentablyneg- 
lected  in  Ireland.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
wished  that  the  rich  and  the  noor,  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated,  should 
thus  meet  together,  and  be  bipught  into 
friendly  co-operation,  under  ^  mutual 
sense  of  the  several  relations  in  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them.  Tlie 
rich  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
ejipewe  and  troul^le  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  others  alone  receive  the 
bene^  Where  t)ie  funds  are  m^r 
oaged  ezduinvely>  89  ib  usual,  by  the 


PmMMm^  SUetfMmA 


as? 


peifeaa^ytnlereiled  in  them^ 

Ktfhwids  frequent^  prevail    The 
ranee  of  the  kmeroksses  respect- 


ing eompound  interest,  and  the  best 
raede  or  investing  their  fvnds>  pre* 
ventithirif  svailiiig  themselves  fidly  of 


thepeemiaiy  opportunities  presented. 

'Aegtmnd  meetings  ^noM  eolisisl 
of  hooorarr  Trasteee  add  Dlreetoit, 
but  not  of  the  members  at  laive.  The 
Utter,  hbwever,  should  be  at  nber^to 
attend  as  visiters,  and  such  as  had  in- 
cnrrsd  penalties,  of  were  t<>4>edeprived 
of  sick  pa^,  to  wliidi  they  claimed  te- 
be  endded,  should  be  heard  in  their 
defence,  and  any  suggestions,  whieii 
they  thought  proper  to  mrice,  shodd 
be  oowtMusly  received,  and  delibe- 
rated upon. 

It  would  be  desirable  tlmt  the  advan^ 
tages  of  a  Kfe  annui^  insurance  should 
be  oeeanonaB^  udted  with  the  ordimsy 
ol]!JectoofaiHendhFSodely.  Thishav 
been  done  sncoessndly  in  various  parte 
of  BaglawL  In  this  cmc^  tiie  ameuMt 
of  weekly  or  i*oiidily  cimUMwithmi 
should  be  proportioned  la  the  age  of 
each  member.  The  funds  oittht  to  be 
allocated  to  secure  refief  to  sulMcriben 
in  sickness,  or  when  unavoidahly  omtof 
enmloyment,  to  provide  medme  at 
reduced  prioss,  to  a£fbid  support  in  old 
age,  or  secure  a  sum  of  money,  paysMe^ 
on  the  death  of  a  stdweriber,  to  bis  &- 
nnly,  or  in  his  ICetime^  on  a  diSd- 
attaining  a  partieuhur  age.  Tables  lor 
the  direction  of  such  societfes  have 
been  oonstmcted  by  Mr  Ffailaysoa,  one 
of  the  actuaries  in  the  Nafiooal  Dekl 
Office,  and  are  abstraeted  in  the  British 
Almanack  for  this  year. 

One  of  the  grrat  evOi  connected 
with  friendly  societies  is  the  habit  of 
hdding  their  meetings  in  publio  houses. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Um 
House  of  Commons  in  laST,  asentions 
one  sode^  which  ment.j686  in  one 
year,  in  dmners.  When  Mr.  Becher 
vrrote  his  excellent  pamphlet  on  ^e 
constitution  of  these  mstitutions,  there 
werie  925,489  meiabers  in  England,  vad 
supposing  each  member  to  spend  six- 
pence at  each  meeting,  and  tnat  there 
were,  as  there  generally  are»  fifteen 
meeriqgs  in  the  year,  je347/)53  vrould 
have  been,  at  that  rime,  the  sum  mmtf- 
alfy  spent  hi  public  housesi  Every 
honorary  member  s^uyuld  contribute 
some  annual  or  original  sum  to  the 
fimds.    The  most  eligible  means  of 
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iastttiituig  such  sodeties  is  to  gidn  the 
confidence  of  the  poor  by  a  yoluntarj 
subscription  in  the  first  instance.  In- 
stitutions thus  originated  upon  princi- 
ples and  feelings  of  benevolence,  are 
more  satisfiu^ry  both  to  the  feelings 
of  those  who  receive  and  of  those  who 
provide  relief.  (See  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Becher  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.) 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  of  giving  premi- 
ums of  ^21  each  for  the  two  best 
returns  from  firiendl^  and  benefit  socie- 
ties in  Scotland,  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  Communications  were  re- 
ceived in  one  year  from  79  societies. 
■  It  is  said  that  no  society  should  con- 
sist of  less  than  200  members ;  amongst 
a  very  few  individuals  the  law  of  average 
cannot  be  depended  upon. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  desirable 
to  unite  a  Savings  bank  with  a  provm^ 
dal  friendly  society.  This  has  been 
done  in  Liverpool.  The  two  estab- 
lishments were  combined  in  the  same 
place,  managed  by  the  same  secretary, 
and  superintended  by  the  same  direc- 
tors. The  concurrence  of  the  two 
institations  is  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  reported  on  friendly  societies  in 
1827. 

These  sodeties  have  several  ad-* 
vantages  over  Savings  banks.  The 
power  of  commanding  the  deposits  and 
withdrawing  them  at  pleasure  is  as  fre- 
ouently  a  temptation  to  the  improvi- 
dent, as  it  is  beneficial  to  prudent  and 
speculative  industry.  Savings  banks, 
moreover,  can  be  considered  only  as 
depositories  for  the  private  advantage 
of  each  contributor.  Friendly  societies 
develope  the  social  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  giving  the  poor  an  opportunity 
of  bearing  each  others'  burclens,  and 
inducing  them  to  insure  ybr  (me  another 


subsistence  in  sicki^ess  and  age  fixwi 
the  combined  ptoducts  of  their  mutual 
exertions  in  hcialth  and  youth.* 

Much  useful  information  and  many 
valuable  hints  are  contained  in  Mr. 
Becher's  numerous  pamphlets  on  this 
subject,  and  in  theTradesmans'  and  Me- 
chanics' Almanack  for  1630,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  a  lending  li- 
brary should  be  connected  with  every 
friendly,  benefit,  or  loan  society.  The 
books  that  shoidd  be  introduced  might 
contain  the  elements  of  domestic  econo- 
my, improved  agriculture,  the  simpler 
trades,  and  mechanical  inventions,  or 
short  narratives  and  explanations  of  the 
evils  of  trade  combinations,  of  the 
principles  regulating  wages,  the  conduct 
useful  to  be  pursued  in  times  of  scar- 
city, and  above  all,  illustrations  of  the 
diq)ensations  of  Divine  Providence  in 
the  subordination  of  different  classes 
and  individuals  in  society,  and  of  the 
happiness  ^ich  results  from  moral 
OTder,  industry,  brotherly  love*  tempe- 
rance, and  peace. 

But 'until  the  present  organization  of 
friendly  societies  is  altogether  changed 
they  should  be  discouraged  in  Ireland, 
and  should  receive  no  patronsure,  espe- 
cially from  the  legislature.  The  late 
act  m  their  favour  expired  in  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year.  Many  societies  had 
delayed  or  n^ected  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  we  think  there  is  much  rea^ 
son  to  regret  that  it  was  revived  and 
extended  last  session.  Otherwise  many, 
if  not  all  of  those  societies,  that  had 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
former  act,  might  have  been  put  on 
a  different  foundation  and  entirely  re- 
modelled. 

In  the  above  view  of  the  moral  state 
of  Ireland,  we  have  purposely  avoided 
suggesting  or  considering  any  immediate 
measures,  which  it  may  be  desirable 


*  With  regard  to  ISavings  Banks,  in  Ireland,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  that  the  deposits  in  that  year  were  greatiy 
less  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  the  sums  drawn  out  exceeded  the 
^amount  paid  in.  .  Taking  however  mto  aoconnt,  the  operation  of  the  last  Act  for  the 
regulation  of  these  Banks,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
deposits,  the  committee  did  not  consider  that  any  inference  could  be  drawn,  materially 
unfavomrable  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people. 

It  appears  by  the  returns  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  that  in  the  subsequent  year, 
1831,  the  deposits  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  same 
returns  shew,  that  while  in  1830—31—32,  -  the  amount  paid  in  was  ^^800,069,  the 
sums;  drawn  out  amounted  to  j6762  19s.  6d.    It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fkct,  that 
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that  legukdwre  should  adopt  A  great 
deal  hai  been  written  and  a  great  deal 
said  upon  this  tc^ic  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  whep  the  proposed 
measures  of  the  present  Grovemment 
cou^e  into  action,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
^oin^Mtnig  will,  at  length,  be  tftoNtf,  Much 
valuable  information  and  many  excel- 
lent suffgestions  may  be  derived  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  last  session,  which,  together 
with  the  report,  deserves  the  most 
anxious  consideration.  But  there  are 
gradual  and  permanent  remedies,  such 
as  those  above  suggested  (the  religious 
education  of  the  people,  and  an  earnest 
and  systematic  sympathy  between  the 
uf  per  and  lower  classes,  which  it  rests 
with  the  former  to  create  and  to  main- 
tain), without  which  temporary  mea- 
sures of  physical  restraint,  or  the  re- 
.removal  of  taxation,  or  of  any  other 
alleged  pecuniary  grievances,  can  pro- 
duce no  solid  good,  nor  restore  perma- 
nent tranquillity.  He  then,  ymo  will 
earnestly  promote  the  measures,  and 
labour  to  counteract  the  evils,  political 
and  religious,  which  we  have  thus  has- 
tily enumerated,  and,  above  all*  who 
humbly  but  ardentiy  strives /or  the  uni- 
versal difiusion  of  scripture  truth,  would 
justiy  be  entitied — **  Ireland's  true 
Patriot" 

Hitherto,  throughout  her  long  and 
dreary  annals  she  has  had  few  such. 
Yet  the  language  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 
is  no  less  true  than  eloquent,  that, 
**  Neither  Des  Cartes,  in  buildinf^  new 
worlds,  nor  Newton,  in  establishing 
the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experiment 
and  subUmer  geometry,  felt  more  intel- 
lectual joys,  than  he  feels,  who  bends 
all  the  &rce  of  his  understanding,  and 
(Urects  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  to 
the  good  of  his  copntry." 

We  would  rejoice  that  these  words 
were  graven  with  a  pen  of  iron  on  the 
heart  of  every  Irishman,  then  **  she 
who  has  lain  among  the  pots,*  and  been 
a  bye-wcmi  to  the  nations,  diould  be 
**  as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  is  covered 
with  silver  wings,  and  her  feathers  like 
gold."  The  voice  of  joy  and  health 
would,  with  God's  blessiiig,  be  heard  in 


her  dwellinffs;  her  land,  now  rent  by 
civil  and  religious  discord,  obedient  to 
the  beck  of  the  demagogue,  and  the 
slave  of  every  evil  passion,  would  be- 
come a  scene  of  industry,  contentment 
prosperity  and  peace  ;  and  the  beauti- 
ml  apostrophe  ot  Schiller  in  his  **  Song 
of  the  jBell,*'  where  he  contrasts  tiie 
serene  stillness  and  security  of  the  in- 
habitants reposing  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  order  and  law,  with  the  horrors 
of  mora/ insanity,  insurrection  and  mur- 
der, would,  at  length,  be  realised. 
With  r^^ard  to  the  Rreat  subject  of 
scriptural  education,  which  must  be  our 
sheet  anchor,  in  the  sea  of  tj^ubles  on 
which  our  country  is  cast  no  one  who 
knows  the  Irish  can  possibly  doubt  of 
their  thirst  to  drink  of  the  chrystal 
streams  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  to 
investigate  those  truths  which  relate 
to  their  permanent  being,  (rttvvwf^l 
where  they  are  not  thwarted  by  their 
priests.  The. progress  of  the  Sunday 
School  Society  in  the  last  ten  years, 
amidst  every  spedes  of  threat  promise, 
terror,  and  excommunication,  is  alone 
an  abundant  proo£  The  Irish  were, 
indeed,  remarxable  for  their  earnest 
desire  for,  scriptural  knowledge  two 
centuries  snce.  Dr.  Owen,  who  came 
over  in  1649,  at  the  instance  of  Crom- 
well, speaks  of  them  as  **  a  numerous 
multitude  of  as  thirsty  a  people  after 
the  Gospel  as  I  ever  conversed  with." 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  took 
occasion,  in  a  sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  Parliament  to  urge  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth  in  Ireland.,  **  The 
people,"  he  said,  **  are  sensible  of  thehr 
wants,  and  cry  out  for  supply.  The 
tears  and  cries  of  the  inhabitants  after 
the  manifestations  of  Christ  are  ever  in 
my  view.  If  they  were  in  the  dark 
and  loved  to  have  it  so,  it  might  some- 
what close  a  door  on  the  bowels  of  our 
eompassion ;  but  they  cry  out  of  their 
darkness,  and  are  ready  to  follow  every 
one,  to  have  a  candle."  These  remaru 
are  even  more  applicable  to  the  Irish 
of  the  present  day  ;  to  those  at  least 
who  are  not  yet  enrolled  in  murder's 
ruffian  bands,  nor  spell-bound  in  the 
thraldom  of  tiie  cruel  demagogue. 


tberetams  from  the  coua^  of  Dublm  alone indude  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Mai 
number  of  accounts,  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  and  abnoet  ane^lfof  the  increase 
shown  in  the  number  of  depositon,  while  in  England,  the  returns  from  Middlesex 
include  a  proportion  as  nearly  as  possible  coincident  with  its  popnlatioiiy  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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In  1827,  two  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  Enquiry  stated,  that  about 
twenty  years  before,  the  scriptures  were 
not  read  in  so  many  as  600  schools  in 
Ireland  ;  "  at  present,"  they  sajr,  «  we 
have  ascertained,  and  stated  in  our 
second  report,  that  they  have  found 
their  way  into  6,058  <iati^  schools,  inde- 
pendent of  Sunday  SchooltJ*  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  of  the  6,058  daily 
schools  in  which  the  scriptures  were 
then  read,  only  1,879  were  connected 
with  any  societies  whatever,  whether 
those  uded  by  Government  or  those 
supported  by  individual  contributions. 
In  the  remaining  4,179  schools  the 
scriptures  had  been  adopted  by  the 
volimtary  choice  of  the  conductors  and 
teachers,  the  latter  of  whom  are  o^ene- 
rally  dependent  for  their  livelmood 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  parents  of 
their  pupils,  a  signal  proof  that  there 
b  no  repugnance  to  scriptural  instruc- 
tion amongst  the  people,  and  not  less 
an  illustradon  of  the  effects  silently 
produced  by  the  example  and  compe- 
tition of  better  institutions  upon  the 
common  schools  of  the  country.  Only 
a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  a  de- 
claration was  sent  from  Kingscourt  dis- 
trict to  •*  The  Irish  Sodety,^  signed  by 
8,221  Roman  CaihoUcs,  masters  and 
adult  scholars,  in  connection  with  the 
Society,  clainung  the  riffht  and  ex- 
pressing an  earnest  desire  ror  scriptural 
education  in  their  natine  tongue.  **  In 
our  humble  q>here  of  life,"  say  the 
petitioners,  "  we  have  more  sure  and 
certain  means  to  know  and  ascertain 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  peasantry,  re- 
lative to  scriptural  education  than  any 
member  of  his  Migest/s  Government 
We  most  truly  and  solemnly  declare 
that  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  general,  are 
sincerely  and  sealously  attached  to  the 
scriptures;  that,  instead  of  objecting  to 
send  their  children  to  Bible  schools, 
the  very  drcumstance  of  the  Bible  be- 
ing read  in  a  school  will  induce  many 
to  prefer  that  school.  We  would  refer 
to  the  thousands  of  the  adult  Catholic 
population  at  present  in  the  scriptural 
schools  of  the  Irish  Society." 

The  same  zeal  for  scriptural  know- 
ledge has  shown  itself  in  no  less  de- 
gree amongst  the  native  Irish,  in 
St  Giles's,  London.  The  Reverend 
H.  Beamish  writes,  in  Miffch,  1832» 
that  **  several  hundreds,  both  of  the 
Englbh  and  Irish  versions  of  the  scrip- 
tures, were  distributed  amongst  the  poor 


durinff  the  preceding  year ;  and  X  have 
now  before  me,"  he  adds,  «  a  list  of 
ninety-two  Roman  CathoUa,  who,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  preached 
Gospel,  have  been  led  to  embrace 
Protestantism.  These  persons  have 
received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  our  Chq>el,  and  have  joined 
the  communion  of  our  Church." 

So  we  leara  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  establishment  of  the 
New  Board  of  Education  and  the 
exertions  of  the  priests,  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  society,  never 
wot  so  great  Will  not  these  facts 
open  the  eyes  of  many  worthy  and 
sensible  men,  who  were  led  blind- 
fold mto  the  delusion,  that  Scriptural 
education  is  received  unwilliiu^fy  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland  If 

The  present  momentous  crisis  de- 
mands the  devoted  and  uncompromis- 
ing exertions  of  government,  and  the 
earnest  and  vigorous  promotion  of 
sound,  religious  national  education  by 
every  man  of  rank,  property,  or  in- 
fluence in  the  country.  Let  religious 
and  moral  knowledge  be  the  first  aim, 
secular  knowledge  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  object  When  writing 
to  James  First,  on  the  proposed  plan- 
tation of  Ulster,  Lord  £acon  said,  **  A 
work,  of  all  others,  most  memorable, 
your  nuyesty  has  now  in  hand;  spe- 
cially if  your  majesty  4oin  the  harp  of 
David  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of 
superstition^  with  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
in  casting  out  desolation  and  bar- 
barism." 

We  are  aware,  that  many  worthy 
individuals  have  been  latterly  led  away 
frt>m  the  path  of  perseverance  in  Scrip- 
tural education,  by  a  notion  of  a  grow- 
ing liberality  ana  tolerance,  and  an 
adoption  of  more  enlightened  principles 
in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  are 
often  told  by  amiable  and  religious 
persons,  that  her  prelates  and  pastors, 
if  not  irritated  by  the  misjudged  zeal 
and  by  suspicions  of  the  proselytizing 
spirit  of  their  Protestant  rivals,  would 
readily  concede  to  the  earnest  and 
almost  universal  dedre,  of  the  Irii^ 
peasantry,  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are  not 
opposed  to  the  circulation  <n  the  ver^ 
uon  of  their  own  church  amongst  the 
people.  Now,  we  are  sure,  that  those 
who  say  so,  cannot   have  read   the 
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evidence  which  was  Riven,  but  a  short 
time  since,  before  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  Inqmnr,  relative  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  College  of  Mavnooth, 
nor  do  they  remember  what  Mr.  Do- 
nellan,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman^ 
and  n^hew  to  Lord  Fii^^,  stated 
before  tne  Commissioners,  saying  *^  that 
the  peasantry  in  Connaught  could 
scarcely  distii^^uish  between  a  Testa- 
ment and  any  other  book  of  the  same 
size  on  a  religious  subject."  1  think  he 
added,  **  we  may  say,  in  genera],  they 
do  not  understand  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  Word  of  God,  the  History  of 
our  Saviour,  the  History  of  the  Creation, 
and  the  Redemption  of  the  World!" 

With  regard  to  the  historical  aigu- 
ment  afforded  by  the  continuous  pdst 
History  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we 
do  not  mean  to  ground  our  q>inions 
upon  that.  We  are  aware,  that  this 
is  slighted  and  sneered  at  by  the  libe- 
ralism, indifferendsm,  and  the  n{ffident 
witdom  of  the  present  day.  **  Le 
monde  est  trop  indisciplinable,  pour 
profiter  des  msdadies  des  siecles  pas- 
sed Chaque  nation  se  comporte, 
comme  sll  etait  le  premier  venu." 
Boyle  seems  to  have  anticipated,  in 
these  words,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  present  day.  But,  unhappily,  we 
have  too  abundant  proof  aflbrded  of 
the  unchanged  spirit  of  that  church,  by 
the  avowed  sentiments,  doctrines,  and 
tenets  of  its  leaders  at  this  very  hour. 
In  the  late  encyclical  letter  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  publisned 
in  Ireland  about  seven  months  since, 
by  the  bookseUer  of  the  Collie  at 
Maynootii,  His  Holiness  speaks  of  **  a 
general  Ubertt/  of  conscience^  as  an  ab- 
surd, mistaken  notion,  or  rather  a  de- 
lirious raving,  and  most  pestilent  error!* 
(Ser  potius  deliramentum,  assesendam 
esse  ac  vindicandam  cuilibet  libertatem 
consdentise  :  quidam  pestilentissimo 
errori,  &c)  In  another  paragraph,  he 
descants  iroon  **  the  wicked  ravings  and 
schemes  of  the  Waldenses,  Wickiiffites, 
and  other  similar  sons  of  Belial,  the 
<0icourings  and  disgrace  of  human  nature 
{humani  generis  sordes  ac  dedecora) 
who  vrere  justly  so  often  anathematised 


by  this  Holy  See.*  He  calls  upon  the 
Prelates  of  the  Church  **.fTequentiy  to 
remember  that  the  Universal  Church 
is  shaken  by  any  novelty  whatsoever,  and 
that  nothing,  once  regularly  defined, 
ought  to  be  retrenched,  changed  or  inereas' 
ed,"  and  concludes  this  emightened  do- 
cument by  conjuring  the  same  prelates 
to  lift  up  tbeir  eyes  and  hands  to  the 
most  blessed  Viigin  Mary,  **  who  alone 
has  destroyed  all  heresies,  who  fills  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  or  rather,  who 
is  the  whole  foundation  of  our  hope,) 
(Tota  ratio  spei  nostree.)  May  she,  by 
her  intercession,  &c. 

While  such  opinions  and  doctrines 
are  entertained  and  promulgated  by  the 
Head  of  the  Roman  Church,  can  any 
be  so  absurd  as  to  expect  that  its  pas- 
tors will  co-operate  with  sincerity  in  an 
endeavour  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures  amongst  the  people, 
and  thus  to  ameliorate  the  moral  feel- 
ings and  soften  the  outrageous  passions 
of  the  Irish  peasantry? 

How  long  are  Protestants  to  continue 
lukewarm  in  this  work,  and  quietly  to 
look  on,  while  ignorance,  and  hatred, 
and  vengeance,  and  murder,  stalk  thro' 
the  land  ? 

The  memory  of  no  living  man  can 
recollect  Ireland  in  such  a  condition  as 
it  is  at  this  hour.  We  do  not  except 
the  period  of  the  last  rebellion.  It  was 
by  no  means  so  formidable,  and  was, 
comparatively,  easily  put  down. 

The  progressive  state  of  crime  in  the 
province  of  Leinster  during  the  last 
three  years,  is  as  follows — this  summary 
contains  serious  offences  only  : — In  the 
last  three  months  of  1829,  300  ;  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1830,  499 ;  of  1831, 
614;  and  of  1832,  1513.  During  the 
month  of  last  January  alone,  1044  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  outrages  were  com- 
mitted in  the  same  province.  The 
number  of  burglaries  in  iJ^e  first  of  the 
above  periods  was  94,  and  in  the  third, 
532.  The  number  of  homicides  and 
attempts  to  kill  was,  in  the  first  period, 
15,  and  in  the  second,  47.  There 
were  seven  homicides  during  the  month 
of  last  January,  and  130  burglaries. 
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THE  DYING  BARD*S  PROPHECY.* 

^BT  MRS.  BBHANS. 

«■  All  la  Botkwt-the  oBoonaaerable  will 

And  «rang«  never  to  ■nbmit  or  yield."  Hilton. 

The  Hall  of  HarM  is  lone  to-nieht, 

And  cold  the  chieftain^  hearth ; 
It  hath  no  mead,  it  hath  no  Ught, 

No  voice  of  melody,  no  sound  of  mirth. 

The  bow  lies  broken  en  the  floor 

Whence  the  free  step  is  gone  ; 
The  pilgrim  turns  him  from  the  door 

Where  iDinstrel4>k>od  hath  stain'd  the  threshold  stoBe. 

And  I  too  ffo — my  wound  is  deep. 

My  brethren  long  have  died — 
Yet  ere  my  soul  grow  dark  with  sleep 

Winds  I  bear  ue  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride ! 

Bear  it,  where  on  his  battle  plain, 

Beneath  the  setting  sun. 
He  counts  my  country's  noble  slain-**- 

Saytohin^Saxon!  think  not  otf  is  won. 

Thou  hast  laid  low  the  warrior's  head, 

The  minstrers  chainless  hand  ; 
— Dreamer  I  that  number*st  with  the  dead. 

The  burning  q>irit  of  the  mountain  land ! 

Think'st  thou  because  the  song  hath  ceas'd. 

The  soul  of  song  is  flown  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  woke  to  crown  the  feast. 

It  liVd  bende  the  ruddy  hearth  alone  ? 

No !  bv  our  wrongs,  and  by  our  blood. 

We  leave  it  pure  and  free— 
Thouffh  hush'd  awh^  that  sounding  flood 

Shiul  roU  in  joy  through  ages  yet  to  be. 

We  leave  it  midst  our  country's  woe. 

The  birth-right  of  her  breast^ 
We  leave  it,  as  we  leave  the  snow 

Bright  and  eternal  on  fEiyri's  crest 

We  leave  it  with  our  &me  to  dwell 

Upon  our  children's  breath. 
Our  voice  in  theirs  thrp'  time  shall  swell — 

The  Bard  hath  gifts  of  prophecy  from  Death. 

He  dies— but  yet  the  mountains  stand. 

Yet  sweeps  the  torrent's  tide  ; 
And  this  is  yet  XAneurixCs  land— 

Winds !  bear  Uie  spoiler  one  more  tone  of  pride ! 

*  At  the  time  of  the  supposed  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards  by  Edward  First, 
t  Eryri,  Welsh  name  f(Mr  the  Soowdon  mountains, 
t  Aneutin,  one  of  the  noUest  of  the  Welsh  bards. .     r^r^^\r> 
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LOVE  AND  LOYALTY. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THE  «  OLD  ALMANACK/ 

Part  IIL  Chap.  V. 


I  will  not  yield 


To  be  baited  with  the  nibble's  cane." 


Macbeth. 


Our  last  chapter  made  the  reader 
m<Nre  intiiiiately  aoquaanted  with  all  the 
perBonages  who  formed  the  floating 
cortege  of  the  Queen  of  England :  we 
BOW  return  to  them  on  their  perilous 
iroyage. 

According  to  hit  orders,  Commodore 
de  Ruyter  steered  his  course  due  north, 
keeping  as  close  into  the  continent  as 
safety  would  permit,  the  wind  barely 
aUowing  to  kty  their  course,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  dull  sailing  of  one  of 
uie  brigantines  obliging^hemfrequently 
to  heave  to  for  fear  of  separation  or 
toprise,  added  to  the  tedium  and  dis- 
gust inseparable  from  a  sea  Tovage  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  that  element 
The  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of 
De  Lacy,  were  prostrated  in  the  humi- 
liating misery  ot  searnckness,  which  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.    The  Queen 
was  its  Tictim,  more  or  less,  during  the 
whole  Tovage,  but  still  she  was  keenly 
si^ve  to  tne  dreadful  hazard  to  which 
she  was  momentarily  exposed.    The 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  in  a  state  little 
better,  was  unable  to  leaye  his  cabin, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  that  the  Lady  Eleanor,  at 
the  Queen's  special  desire,  was  led  upon 
deck  by  De  La(^»  to  make  trial  of  the 
effect  of  freer  air  towards  her  convap 
lescence.      Father   Dems's  time  was 
divided  between  affording  to  the  Mar- 
quis the  relief  derivable  from  conver- 
sation, or  in  low  and  deep  communion 
with  that  book  which  he,  at  least,  would 
not  seal  to  the  laity  of  his  creed.   Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  the  horrid  crimes, 
sanctioned  by  his  church,  and  which 
drove  him  frt>m  the  still  loved  land  of 
his  birth,  did  not  painfully  occupy  his 
mind.    He  looked  at  every  thing — he 
hoped  every  thmg  iii  the  spirit  of  that 
genuine  Coristian  Charity  which,  m 


spite  of  his  priesthood,  warmed  hb  own 
heart ;  a  ray  from  tiiat  spirit  would 
sometimes  shoot  into  the  vista  of  time, 
and  cheer  its  darkness  with  the  hope 
that  the  progress  of  dvilizadon  would 
yet  call  mto  bright  and  vigorous  dis- 
play the  moral  qualities  of  his  country- 
men— ^that  Christianity  would  triumph 
over  creeds,  and  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal amalgamation  of  the  two  islands, 
fiated  by  nature  and  by  interest,  would 
one  day  be  accomplished.  The  fiend- 
ish ingratitude  ana  truculency  of  those 
to  whom  he  and  De  Lacy  had  been 
such  kind  and  constant  bene&ctors, 
would  at  times,  subdue  his  feelings  to 
a  less  kindly  tone,  and  chill  the  hopes 

X'nging  from  the  love  of  his  country; 
n  forcing  him  to  doubt  the  latent 
virtues  ascribed  to  the  Irish  cjnaracter, 
and  suggesting  the  painM  conclusion, 
that  with  the  Irish  peasantry,  good  was 
but  an  impulse — evil  their  nature  I  The 
good  man  would  labour,  by  every  va- 
riety of  principle  and  reasonins*,  to 
account  for  this  singular  degraoation 
of  the  moral  and  Christian  character  of 
his  countrymen.     Like  many  others. 
who  would  not  look  at  facts,  with  the 
piercing   scrutiny  of  truth  and  justice, 
nor  take  the  trouble  to  analyse  their 
own  feelings,   he  would  ascribe  all  to 
the  rule  of  England,  never  recoUecting^ 
the   Tide  of  Popery.     Occupied  with: 
such  reflections  and  his  hooks,  Father 
Denis  was  the  only  one  on  board  whose ^ 
thoughts   were    free  of  apprehension, 
from  a  probable  encounter  with  soma 
of  the  Parliamentary  squadrons. 

The  fresh  mr,  together  with  the 
curiosity  awakened  by  witnessing  the 
manner  in  which  a  man  of  war  is 
worked,  soon  restored  Lady  Eleanor 
to  health,  if  not  to  tranquillity,  and  she 
was  daily  upon  deck.    Haa  her  tern- 
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perament  inclined  her  ever  so  much  to 
nave  remained  an  indifferent  spectator, 
the  frequent  communication  which  took 
place  oetween  her  and  her  Royal 
Mistress,  as  to  the  extent  and  safety  of 
their  progress,  must  have  kept  her  on 
the  alert ;  but  to  one  endowed  with 
sense  and  feeling  in  no  ordinary  degree 
—conscious,  too,  of  the  desperate  game 
they  were  playing,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  stake,  uuufference  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  she  entered,  with  all  the 
iurdour  of  youth  and  intelligence,  into 
the  never-ceasing  look-out  which  was 
kept  upon  deck.  Thus  thrown  into 
activity  and  exertion,  she  had  De  Lacy, 
alone,  to  look  to,  not  only  for  the  com- 
mon attentions  which  their  relative 
situations  demanded,  but  to  him  she 
had  solely  to  apply  for  information  in 
all  matters  which  her  own  inexperience 
or  the  demands  of  the  Royal  Sufferer 
reauired.  Commodore  De  Ru^r, 
aluiough  unceasing  in  his  attentions, 

rke  Dad  English  and  worse  French. 
Lady  Eleanor's  progress,  therefore, 
to  and  fro  upon  deck,  as  she  obeyed 
the  frequent  summons  of  ,the  Queen, 
the  arm  of  De  Lacy  was  her  graceful 
and  assiduous  support,  while  the  situap 
tion  upon  deck  best  suited  to  her  safety 
or  convenience,  was  selected,  arranged, 
or  altered  by  the  same  hand ;  or  if, 
with  the  basmul  and  hesitating  curiosity 
of  youthfril  womanhood,  she  sought  to 
reconnoitre  a  strange  sail  which  created 
suspicion  or  alarmed  fear,  his  respect- 
ful out  firm  embrace  was  her  safeguard, 
and  assisted  her  as  she  endeavoured  to 
catch  the  object  of  her  search  with  a 
telescope,  a  matter  which  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  ship  rendered  difficult,  and 
without  such  assistance,  impossible  to 
inexperience.  Years  might  have  elapsed 
in  the  every  day  routine  of  their  inter- 
course on  snore,  without  producing  an 
intimacy  like  that  which  arose  out  of 
the  dischaige  of  an  united  duty,  influ- 
enced as  it  was  by  circumstances ;  and 
although  no  idea  presented  itself,  on 
the  one  part,  to  presume  for  a  moment 
beyond  the  attentions  incumbent  on 
any  man  to  pay  to  a  female  so  ntuated ; 
or,  on  ^e  o^er,  to  treat  the  attentive 
Cavalier  othenfise  than  in  the  usual 
manner  which  to  aU  was  unaffected  and 
oonciliatinff,  yet  to  many  occurrences, 
trivial  as  they  were,  combined  to  qua- 
lify the  ceremonious  punctilio  which 
mA  hi^erto  existed  oetween  them, 
that  their  maimer  towards  each  other 


experienced  from  this  period  a  remark- 
able and  evident  alteration. 

There  ne  ver  was  a  hero  or  heroine, 
of  real  or  fictitious  existence,  of  whom 
ajportrait  has  not  been  expected  and 
given,  and  no  doubt,  our  lady-readers 
would  never  forgive  us  the  onussion  of 
so  important  a  feature  of  our  history. 
Well,  then,  the  monotony  of  our  ma- 
rine position  at  present,  admits  of  the 
relief  to  be  afforded  by  the  graphical 
exercise  of  our  pen — we  only  b^  to 
condition  with  our  fidr  reeulers,  that 
however  they  may  admire  our  gallant 
Colonel,    their    criticisms   of    Lady 
Eleanor's  portrait  shall  not  be  governed 
by  envy  and  ill  nature.     One  merit  of 
tne  following  sketches  (for  such  merely 
they  are)  is,  that  they  are  taken  from 
the  life.    Uuiy  Eleanor  Paulet,  at  this 
period,  was  about  eis^hteen  years  of  age 
— her  height  was  less  than  tall,  her 
shape  symmetrical,  and  inclining  in  a 
small  d^^ee  to  the  en  bon  point ;  her 
head  and  features  were  of  classical 
mould,  in  all  the  essentials  of  beauty 
dependinfi^  on  proportion  and  harmony ; 
her  hair  luxunant  in  quanCi^,  and  of 
rich  glossy  brown,  her  foreheiMl  open, 
her  brows  accurately  arched  and  wdl 
marked  ;  her  nose  ndther  Roman  nor 
Grecian — it  was  not  connected  with 
the  forehead  by  that  rigid  straight  tine, 
distingubhing  the  Grecian  cast,  and 
which  imparts  to  the  female  counte- 
nance a  cold,  and  repulsive  severity  ; 
deep  eye-lashes   riiaded,   dark  hazel 
eyes  of  the  softest,  gentlest,  and  most 
soul-subduing  expression ;  her&cewas 
a  perfect  oval,  but  her  mouth  was  the 
agent  of  an  irresistible  influence  ;  her 
lips  were  rich  without  being  too  frdl, 
and  never  except  in  anger  or  in  scorn, 
(either  rardy  felt")  were  so  compressed 
as  to  hide  altogetner,  teeth  of  the  most 
exquisite  whiteness  and  regularity. — 
When  she  smiled    or    laughed,  (for 
Eleanor  could  laugh,  and  heartily  too) 
a  dimple  at  either  comer  of  her  mouth, 
asristed  to  the  magic  charm  of  that 
smile.     Faithful  to  her  feelings,  her 
whole  countenance  betrayed  the  amo- 
tions of  her  soul,  and  she  could  express 
by  turns,  but  not  affectedly,  the  sadness 
ot  a  Madona,  or  the  mirth  of  an  Eu- 
phrosyne.     Her  complexicm  was  frdr, 
and  unless  heightened  by  exercise  or 
sensitiveness,  scarcely  exhibited  more 
than  a  very  slight  tint  of  beauty'a  own 
hue,  wherein  the  mellow  richness  of  the 
peach  mingles  withtbeidj^li^Mr  of  that 
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rose  which  bean  the  happy  distinction 
of  maiden's-blush — ^their  odours  were 
not  wanting  to  her  breath.  Her  chin 
was  small  and  round,  and  from  it  to  the 
throat  was  no  abrupt  or  harsh  transit 
tion,  and  the  neck  full  and  polished, 
without  any  muscular  exhibition,  joined 
the  bosom  in  a  line  gradually  swelling 
to  a  point  which  excluded  vision,  but 
invited  to  the  richest  creations  of  lux- 
uriating fency  ;  her  step  was  elastic, 
and  her  motion  grace.  The  more  pre- 
cious gems  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  cul- 
tivated mind,  were  in  full  accordance 
with  the  beautiful  casket  which  con- 
tained them. — Such,  and  more,  was 
Lady  Eleanor  Paulet 

Colonel  De  Lacy  was  more  pleasing 
and  prepossessing  than  whs^  some 
would  call  positively  handsome.  He 
was  not  six  feet  high,  and,  of  course, 
wanted  one  of  the  daims  to  be  a  hero 
of  romance.  He  was  a  little  above 
the  middle  size,  and  well  formed,  unit- 
ing muscular  strength  with  grace  ;  he 
possessed  g^eat  activity  of  body,  and 
was  among  the  best  horsemen  of  his 
day,  his  early  habits  of  the  chase,  in 
wmch  he  eagerly  indulged,  having  pre- 

Eared  him  for  the  labours  of  war.  He 
ad,  as  the  occasion  reauired,  a  per- 
suasive or  commanding  dark  grey  eye, 
emitting  the  lambent  glance  of  love 
and  pleasure,  or  the  fiery  comiscations 
of  the  bold  and  determined  combatant; 
his  teeth  were  of  the  finest  description, 
dark  brown  hair  curled  in  upon  his 
neck,  and  shaded  an  ample  forehead. 


iddch  indicated  the  intdligence  which 
his  conversation  displayed,  and  autho- 
rity sat  upon  his  brow,  wfaile  his  man- 
ner was  tnat  of  the  highest  and  easiest 
caste  of  gentieman.  Such  was  our 
hero,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  if 
the  reader,  of  either  sex,  find  bult  with 
the  portraits  we  have  drawn,  we  can 
only  say,  that  he  or  she  is  hajtl  to  be 
pleased,  and  will,  probably,  never  meet 
with  the  living  beau  ideals  of  beauty 
created  by  their  own  fiEUicy. 

The  reader,  by  this  time,  may  be  led 
to  imagine  that  De  Ruyter  had  not  the 
sole  command  of  the  vessel,  but  that  it 
began  to  be  divided  with  that  more  uni- 
versal commander  whom  the  Abde- 
rites  of  old  styled  **  Prince  of  Gods 
and  men," — at  least  his  dominion  began 
to  embrace  in  rosy  fetters.  Lady  Eleft- 
nor  and  Colonel  De  Lacy.  To  these  the 
Toyafi^e  was  becoming  less  tediousjtsdan- 
gers  less  considered,  and  we  would  not 
take  upon  us  to  say  positively,  and  with 
strict  regard  to  truth,  that  eitner  wished 
for  its  speedy  termination.  On  landing 
there  was  the  prospect  of  such  a  thing 
as  separation,  in  tne  exercise  of  diffe- 
rent duties,  and  we  question  if  Lady 
Eleanor  would  not  prefer,  at  least  for 
some  time  longer,  the  monotony  of  the 
deck  of  a  man  of  war,  De  Lacy  her 
companion,  than  the  court,  then  held  at 
Oxford,  where  was  her  stately  mother, 
the  Marchioness  (^  Winchester,  or 
Basinghouse,  to  which  it  was  the  Mar- 
quess's intention  to  repair. 


LOVE-SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  sea  was  wide,  the  way  was  long. 
The  furrowing  keel,  the  sailor's  song, 
The  loud  command,  the  boatswain's  call, 
The  rising  sun,  the  night's  dark  fall — 

These  nllVi  the  gen'ral  eye  and  ear ; 
But  two  there  were  whose  kindred  minds, 
Car'd  not  for  time,  or  seas,  or  winds — 

Love  was  their  world,  and  love  was  there ! 


Along  her  silv^  course  the  moon 
Seem'd  o'er  her  loVd  Endymion, 
To  watch,  or  lend  her  brightest  ray. 
To  light  her  Carian  shepherd's  way  ; 

Or  when  thick  darkness  rul'd  the  sphere. 
Or  countless  stars,  remotely  bright. 
Still  not  less  pleasing  was  we  night. 

Love  was  their  light,  and  love  was  there ! 
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Beside  them  on  the  deck  Love  stood, 
His  voice  attun'd  the  rushing  flood* 
And  with  the  dolphin  proud  and  brave 
He  sported  on  the  swelling  wave— 

To  dreams  of  night,  to  morning's  air, 
.  He  lent  his  magic  to  impart 
The  viewless  treasures  of  the  heart — 

Tlius  all  things  pleas'd,  for  love  was  there. 


[April 


A  fortnight  had  nearly  elapsed,  and 
the  squadron  had  almost  got  far  enough 
to  windward  of  their  destination,  which 
was  Burlington-bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  to  enable  the  Commodore 
for  stretching  across  to  that  port,  wlien 
one  morning,  asDe  Lacy  was  busily 
arranging  on  the  deck  a  seat  for  Lady 
Eleanor,  the  man  stationed  at  the  mast 
head,  sung  out,  **  A  sail!  a  sail!"  The 
Oommodore  instantiy  went  aloft,  g^ss 
in  hand,  to  ascertain  what  she  was,  and 
rems|ined  nearly  ten  minutes  before  he 
returned.  As  he  descended  the 
shrouds,  De  Lacy,  who  had  attentively 
and  anxiously  watched  his  motions, 
could  perceive  that  his  countenance 
was  disturbed  and  clouded.  **  Can  you 
make  out  what  she  is,  Commodore  ?" 
asked  De  Lacy.  **  I  can,**  replied  De 
Ruyter,  •*  and  wish  that  the  devil  or 
Van  Tromp  had  had  my  promotion, 
before  I  had  been  honoured  witii  the 
respon^bility  of  this  command.  I  can 
maLe  out  that  she  is  a  man  of  war,  at 
least  as  large  as  ourselves,  and  although 
nothing  more  as  yet  has  hove  in  sight, 
I  apprehend  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
her,  that  she  is  not  alone."  **  Heaven 
forbid  r  said  De  Lacy,  '^but  what  is  to 
be  done  ?*  *•  Why,  fight  it  out  to  be 
sure,"  replied  the  Commodore,  **  what 
else  can  be  done  ?  Were  we  npt  kain- 
pered  with  these  damned  l>um4>oat8,  we 
might  cut  and  run, — but  what  then  F-— 
we  would  be  likely  to  run  into  greater 
danger,  even  if  this  stranger  did  not 
overhaul  us."  **  What  must  I  say.^to 
her  Biwesty  ?*  inquired  De  La^.*- 
**  Ave,  there's  the  rub,"  said  the  Com- 
modore, **  and  but  for  these  women" — 
<<  You  would  as  soon  flght,"  obseryed 
the  Colonel,  with  a  &int  snule,  **bdt 
consider,  might  it  not  be  adviseable  that 
her  Majesty  should  go  on  board  one  of 
the  smaller  vessels^  and  abide  the  issue 
of  this  business,  or  endeavour  to  es- 
cape ?"  •*  By  no  means,"  returned  De 
Ruyter,  **she  is  safer  here.  If  the 
sidl  in  view  be  but  a  single  ship,  it  wiU 


go  hard,  if  the  Dutchman  does  not,  at 
least  beat  her  off.  At  all  events,  if  I 
And  an  opportunity,  trust  me,  Colonet 
I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  her 
Majesty's  safetjr  to  any  idle  feeling  of 
mv  own ;  but  if  she  be  in  company, 
which  I  mistrust,  escape  would  be  next 
to  impossible.  No,  sdl  we  have  for  it, 
is  to  put  the  best  &ce  we  can  iq>on  the 
matter,  and  be  guided  by  circunistances 
— I  will  do  my  best — go,  get  her  Mar 
jestv  and  attendants  below — no  time  is 
to  be  lost — I  must  clear  ship  for  ac- 
tion." 

De  Lacy  felt,  at  the  task  he  had 
to  perform,  a  greater  shock  of  nerve 
than  if  he  were  singly  opposed  to  an 
arm^  batallion  in  the  field ;  the  thun- 
ders of  hostile  cannon  had  less  terror 
to  him,  than  the  intelligence  his  voice 
was  to  convey  to  the  queen.  Thus  fer 
she  had  proceeded  without  encountering 
any  adverse  drcumstances ;  she  haa 
just  neared  the  port  where  she  had 
hoped  to  land  the  supplies,  which  were 
to  uphold  her  beloved  and  perilled 
consort's  crown  and  life  ;  the  tenderest 
anticipations  of  the  stroi^^  and  most 
devoted  love  played  about  her  heart, 
and  she  felt  as  if  already  enfolded  in  the 
emaptured  embrace  <»  him  who  was, 
at  once,  her  lover,  her  husband,  and  her 
king  1  Golden  vistons  of  retrieved  for- 
tunes, established  power,  and  lengthen- 
ed rule,  possessed  her  mind,  and  as- 
sured her  hopes ;  and  at  such  a  mo-« 
ment  to  dash  to  the  gpround  the 
rinng'.  stmetore  of  fondly  cherished 
h»ppmeBBf  and  inyolve  the  bright  pros- 
pect in  the  deep  dark  gloom  of  an 
adverse  destiny  was  as  severe  a  trial  to 
him  toimpart,  as  it  would  be  to  her, 
the  unhappy  princess,  to  receive.  As 
he  moved  towards  the  companion,  hia 
Inind  was  most  painfully  engaged  as  to 
how  he  should  best  hretk  the  i^ypallinff 
intelligence  to  the  ear  of  his  royid 
unstress.  He  was  met  on  the  way  by 
the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  who, 
having  heard  the  bPstk^^nxMi^  tiie 
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deck,  by  the  preparation  for  action, 
was  desirous  of  learning  the  cause. 
De  Lacy*s  explanation  affected  the 
Marquess  strongly,  as  might  be  expects 
ed  irom  his  loyal fy  as  a  subject,  and 
his  determination,  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  and  most  chivalric  courage. 
After  consulting  awhile,  they  proceed* 
ed  together  to  the  state  cabin. 

The  etiquette  of  a  court  in  full  pos- 
session of  security  and  sovereign  power, 
yielded  somewhat  of  its  strictness  \jo 
that  necessity  which,  like  death,  levels 
all  distinctions.  He  more  than  half 
disarms  the  malice  of  fortune,  whose 
mind  is  femiliar  with  the  contemplar 
tion  of  vicissitude.  With  brief  warn- 
ing they  entered  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  In  her  hand  was  a  letter,  ap- 
parently the  subject  of  her  interrupted 
meditations ;  from  her  neck  hung  to 
view  a  miniature,  richly  set  in  dia- 
monds, of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and 
which  generally  was  deponted  nearest 
to  that  heart,  which  beat  and  lived 
alone  in  the  hope  of  bemg  early  pres- 
sed to  that  of  the  adored  original. 
Close  beside  her  majesty,  Lady  Elea- 
nor sat  at  a  small  table,  on  which  ^ere 
more  letters  and  papers,  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  arranging. 

**  My  Lord  of  Winchester  and  Co- 
lonel De  Lacy,"  said  the  queen,  **  you 
find  me  in  an  all-absorbing  communion 
with  the  representatives  ^  the  absent,** 
pointing  to  the  letters,  **  but  yet  you 
are  wdcome.  Colonel,  how  do  we 
bear  upon  the  point  of  our  destination  ? 
Methinks,  the  ship  has  a  Dutch  spirit 
of  motion  in  her,  at  war  with  our  eager 
hopes."  She  is  a  slow  sailer,  please 
your  majesty,"  re^^ed  De  Lacy,  "  but 
we  have  now  sira^ently  neared  the 
I»a8t  of  France  to  run  directly  for 
Burlington  bay."  **■  Heaven  be  prais- 
ed I"  exclaimed  the  queen,  **  I  thought 
I  felt  a  renovating  iimuence  ;  does  not 
the  wind  blow  from  France?"  **  Yes, 
Madame,  direct — ^we  shall  have  it  filling 
vns  sails  the  rest  of  our  course."  **  Be- 
loved France! — ^my  native  air,  more 
natural  than  my  nnkind  brother,  aids 
our  holy  purposes,  and  assturep  onr 
hopei.  How  soon  may  we  reach  our 
Riband's  dK>re  ?"  The  questaop  was 
one  most  distresdng  to  reply  to  under 
|he  drcumstances  of  the  i|iom«it.  The 
Marquess,  more  self^^possessed,  or  of 
colder  feeling,  was  the  first  to  answer, 
"  A  very  few  hour%  my  gracious  unstress, 
will  suffice,  if  no  sinisterintemiptioii  lake 
V0L.L 


place."  **  If  rto  suilstcr  interruption  P 
echoed  the  queen,  hastily  and  nervous* 
ly — ^"  is  not  the  wind  fair,  and  ." 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,"  said  De  Lacy, 
"  but  the  parliaments*  ^ee^  are  in  mo- 
tion, and  even  now  may,  some  of  them, 
chance  upon  our  course."  The  cpeen 
grew  pale — she  was  silent — an  ominous 
misgiving  seized  on  her.  The  purpose 
was  answered  of  breaking  to  her,  gra- 
dually, the  sense  of  danger.  Her  lips 
quivered,  and,  with  something  of  con- 
vulsive motion,  she  pressed  to  them 
the  miiuature  of  her  beloved  Charles  ; 
tears  trembled  in  her  eyes  and  fell ; 
her  colour  came  again  ;  and  rising  from 
her  seat,  she  stood  erect  in  native  ma- 
jesty— **  There  is  danger,"  said  she, 
**  I  learn  it  firom  your  imperfi^  words — 
I  see  it  in  your  more  expressive  looks 
-—I  hear  it  in  the  turmdl  and  bustle 
on  deck — ^hesitate  not  to  speak  the 
worst,  and  I  answer,  as  I  should,  God*s 
will  be  done !" 

The  whole  of  the  apprehended  dan- 
ger wa^  then  revealed^  and  the  Com- 
modore>ii\junctiongiven  to  her  Majesty 
and  suite  to  seek  the  security  of  the  cock- 
pit This  the  Qficen  firmly  and  indig- 
nantly resisted.  "  No,"  said  she,  her 
cheeks  glowing  a|id  her  eyes  flashing 
with  the  bold  purpose  of  her  hcart^-- 
**  No !  I  wHl  pot  quit  this ;  and  should 
the  fortune  of  the  day  preponderate 
against  us,  it  shall  be  recorded  in  my 
blood!  On  the  deck  of  the  vessel  will 
I  meet  my  frtte,  and  perish  as  liecomes 
a  daughter  of  France,  and  the  wife  of 
England's  King.  Never!  never!  will 
I  fiaOl  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  de- 
testable miscreants. — Colonel,  you  vnW 
report,  firom  time  to  time,  how  runs  the 
tioe  of  fiite  ;  and  remember  that  pni« 
dence  and  discretion  are  the  virtues  we 
now  stand  most  in  need  o£ — expose  not 
yourself  unnecessarily.  Go,  and  God 
defend  the  right!  Marquis  of  Win^ 
Chester,  jrou  remam  here  with  us,  our 
bpdy-goard."  **  In  this,"  replied  the 
Marquess,  **  I  may  not  obey  your  Ma^ 
jesty ;  nr^  guard  must  be  Uiat  of  action. 
It  is  the  impulse  of  duty."  **  On  your 
allegiance  I  command  it,"  said  the 
Queen.  The  Marquess,  dropping  oh 
one  knee,  took  the  hand  of  his  Royal 
Mistress,  and  reverently  pressing  it  to 
his  lips,  rejoined — *«  The  law  of  allegi- 
ance written  on  my  heart,  commands 
that  I  should  die  ror  your  Majesty  if 
necessary,  and  I  will  acknowledge  no 
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withdrew,  toid  ascended  to  the  deck. 
De  Lacy  had  preceded,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  companion  found  the  Ladj 
Eleanor  leaning  agsdnst  it  bathed  in 
tears.  **  Remember  I"  she  sobbed  forth, 
but  so  inaudibly  as  to  reach  no  ears 
but  his.  He  almost  canght  "  the  soft 
infection  f  he  pressed  her  hand,  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw,  her 
head  inclined  towards  his  shoulder,  she 
yielded  to  the  magnetism  of  the  heart, 
to  which  he  gently  pressed  her  beau- 
teous form,  and,  for  the  first  time,  ven- 
tured to  imprint  a  chaste  kiss  on  her 
quivering  hps,  and  proceeded  upon 
deck,  determined  to  perish,  if  it  so 
willed  Heaven,  in  defence  of  her  and 
his  Roval  Mistress.  The  first  chaste 
kiss  of  love  I  Oh,  who  can  describe 
that  has  not  experienced  its  sensations 
—nay,  who  can  describe  that  has  ?  Its 
feelings  are  less  of  earth  than  Heaven. 
Souls  springing  towards  each  other  in 
the  purity  of  meir  virgin  emotions- 
holy,  and  thrilling,  and  not  of  this  world, 
until  the  magic  and  devotional  influence 
b  broken  by  the  touch  of  mortality. 

The  ship  by  this  time  was  cleared 
for  action,  and  the  men  were  at  their 
quarters,  stripped  to  their  shirts,  busied 
in  arranging  the  ammunition  and  gettii^ 
the  guns  r^y.  De  Ruvter  Imd  put 
on  his  fighting  jacket,  and  was  walking 
coolly  up  and  down,  remarkable  for 
nothing  out  his  speidiing  trumpet,  and 
a  large  Orange  cockade  in  his  hat. 
Orange!  proud  and  glorious  colour  of 
courage  and  of  truth  ;  it  admits  of  no 
equivocal  shade — no  cameleon  hue  of 
expediency  or  apostacy :  it  speaks  the 
open  foe— -the  &ithful  fnend — unde- 
ceiving and  unchanging  ;  blessings  and 
victory  on  the  stands^  that  displays 
its  glowing  tint  and  political  virtue! 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  except  the 
replies  of  the  Quarter-master  at  the 
wheel  to  the  Commodore's  cautions  of 
— *•  thus,  and  no  nearer," — **  very  well, 
thus,**  or  *•  keep  her  away,  thus,"  ac- 
cording as  he  wished  the  ship  to  be 
conned  as  she  rolled  steadily  aloi^ 
close  hauled,  and  just  lying  her  course, 
neither  appearing  to  avoid  nor  chal- 
lenge an  encounter.  The  stranger  ap- 
peared to  adopt  much  the  same  plan, 
but,  as  she  was  to  windward,  had  the 

appearance  and  make  were  now  plainly 
discemable,  and  the  Commodore,  who 
had  been  minutely  surveying  her, 
dropped  his  glass,  and  exclaimed  to  De 


Lacy,  who  was  standing  bende  him, 
•*  By  the  soul  of  my  body,  she  is  Eng- 
lish built !  Now  my  lads,**  addressing 
the  crew,  *•  show  yourselves  true  Hol- 
landers. Win  fame  as  you  have  won 
land  from  the  element  that  bears  you  ; 
you  carry  a  noble  and  a  precious 
freight — flight  for  it  tike  Dutchmen,  and 
remember,  the  Orangk  flag  flies  for 
victory  or  death !"  A  loud  cheer  as- 
sured the  gallant  commander  that  the 
men's  hearts  were  in  the  right  place. 
The  stranger's  movements  were  still 
undecided  and  not  easily  definable. 
She  kept  yawing  on  and  off,  until  the 
Commodore,  perceiving  that  the  men 
were  losing  their  patience,  and  not  be- 
ing over-gifted  with  that  passive  virtue 
himself  exclaimed — **  Come,  my  lads, 
well  stand  no  more  of  this  damned 
humbug !  Well  have  a  round  or  two 
with  her  at  any  rate."  Then  turning 
to  De  Lacy,  "  111  get  to  windward  of 
her  if  I  can,  and  then  stand  right  in 
for  the  land;  if  things  come  to  the 
worst,  why,  I  must  do  as  our  friend 
Straghan  did  by  the  Promdence^  run 
bump  ashore  if  I  can,  make  Burlington, 
or  any  other  place  which  will  render 
such  a  measure  practicable.  As  for  the 
land-crabs,"  continued  he,  pointing  to 
the  brigantines  in  which  were  the  sol- 
diers, **  they  must  rough  it  out  the  best 
way  tljey  can." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he 
wore  ship,  and  prepared  to  meet  bis 
adversary  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
stranger  returned  him  manceuvre  for 
manoeuvre  as  she  now  kept  sfewly 
nearing,  and  they  were  just  within 
cannon  shot  when  De  Ruvter,  ordering 
the  Dutch  ensign  to  be  hoisted,  gave 
the  caution  to  be  ready,  but  on  no  aa*- 
count  to  fire  until  he  gave  the  word. 
All  eyes  were  now  intensely  fixed  on 
his  slightest  motion,  and  life  and  death 
hung  qiuvering  on  the  fiat  of  mortal 
breath,  when,  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  all,  the  stranger  hoisted  Dutch  ^ 
colours,  shewed  her  number,  and  hove 
to.  **  As  I  live,  'tis  the  G^uiderland  F 
said  De  Ruvter,  **  and  that  is  what 
deceived  me.  This  was  addressed  to 
De  Lacy,  who  hastened  to  impart 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  anxious  party 
below. 

While  the  danger  appeared  immi- 
nent, the  Queen  maintained  that  calm 
and  firm  deportment  that  bespoke  the 
native  dignity  of  her  mind,  and  would 
have  affcmlea  an  example  to  the  bravest 
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and  boldest  of  th«  other  sex.  The 
aged  and  hardy  Winchester  looked 
upon  her  with  Increased  admiration 
and  reverence,  and  the  demeanour  of 
her  Royal  Mistress  would  have  assured 
even  the  fears  of  the  tender  and  timid 
Eleanor,  had  they  not  been  excited  by 
that  object,  now  dearest  to  her  on 
earth,  who  was  exposed,  on  deck,  to 
the  inunediatepenls  of  the  expected 
engagement.  The  Queen  had  replaced 
the  miniature  portrait  of  her  beloved 
consort,  and  his  last  letter,  within  the 
sanctuary  of  that  bosom  from  which 
the  heart's  portraiture  of  the  dear  ori- 
ginal was  never  absent — the  letter  was 
full  of  the  tenderest  affection,  and 
contained  nothing  politically  to  com- 
promise the  unfortunate  Monarch,  or 
any  one  else,  if  found  on  her  person— 
dissevered  from  them  she  had  deter- 
mined to  perish.  All  letters  and  papers 
of  a  different  character,  she  had  em- 
ployed the  moments  big  with  peril  to 
collect  and  inclose  in  a  bag,  in  which 
also,  obtiuned  by  the  Marquess,  was  a 
cannon  ball  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  whole  in  the  Ceithonuess  oblivion  of 
the  ocean's  depths,  in  the  moment 
when  escsupe  should  be  hopeless. 

When  Uolonel  De  Lacy  announced 
the  glad  tidings,  that  the  imagined 
danger  was  no  more,  the  tone  of  wound- 
up resolution  all  at  once  relaxed. 
Henrietta  gazed  wildly  and  intensely 
on  the  speaker,  then  lifting  her  fine  eves 
to  heaven  with  an  expression  and  action 
which  mock  description,  she  pressed  her 
bosom  with  her  clasped  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  kloouring  under  the 
almost  suffocating  influence  of  over- 
charged feelings,  **  Great  God,  I  bless 
thee  I — O,  Chiles ! — O,  my  husband ! 


we  shall  meet  again."  The  latter  di- 
vision of  the  exdamation  was  scarcely 
audible,  and  she  would  have  fallen  on 
the  caUn's  floor,  but  for  the  ready  as- 
sistance of  her  watchftil  and  devoted 
attendants.  She  had  swooned — re- 
storatives were  administered  to  her — 
a  convulsive  motion  heaved  her  bosom, 
and  a  flood  of  tears,  while  it  perfected 
her  recovery,  and  calmed  her  spirits, 
attested  the  triumph  of  the  woman  over 
the  heroine. 

The  ship  was  brought  to,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  commander  of  the  GtM- 
derkmd.  Van  Happerty,  came  on  board. 
We  will  not  dctau  the  conversation  that 
took  place  between  him  and  De  Ruy- 
ter,  more  than  to  say,  in  explanation 
of  the  latter,  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
an  EngUsh  man-of-war — ^that  the  GuU- 
derland  was  British  built,  and  had  been 

?urchased  into  the  Dutch  service.  Van 
Iapperty*s  orders  had  been  to  cruise 
off  and  on,  keeping  a  good  look-out 
upon  Burlington  bay  and  the  adjacent 
coast,  so  as  to  &11  in  with  De  Ruyter, 
and  assist  him  in  an  exigency  ;  h^  was 
provided  with  an  English  number  and 
ensign.  He  had  looked  into  Burling- 
ton bay  and  found  all  clear,  and  himself 
unobserved,  except  by  a  cutter,  which 
made  sail,  as  if  suspecting  his  object. 
The  wind  shifting  a  few  points  became 
still  more  favourable,  and,  with  flowing 
canvass,  they  neared  the  English  shore. 
The  beetiing  precipices  of  tliat  majestic 
promontory,  Flamborougb-head,  soon 
Decame  discernible  ;  no  hostile  sail 
appeared,  and  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  royal 
squadron  came  safely  to  anchor  in 
Burlington  bay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


How  well  in  thee  appears 


The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world  !*" 


As  you  Uke  it. 


When  we  behold  in  a  gentleman's 
household,  a  domestic  of  either  sex 
grown  grey  in  fmthful  and  contented 
servitude,  and  forming,  from  youth  to 
old  age  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
we  accept  the  circumstance  as  the 
strong  evidence  of  the  virtues  of  both 
parties,  the  servant  and  the  master. 
Time  cherishes  a  feeling  more  generous 
and  exalted,  than  that  attending  their 
early  relation  to  each  other,  and  re- 
ciprocal respect,  arising  from  the  &ith- 
ful  and  conlial  dischitfee  of  their  re- 
lative duties,  imparts  the  character  of 
friendship  to  their  connexion,  without 
detaching  from  the  humble  deference 
of  the  one,  or  the  necessaiy  reserve  and 
dignity  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
article  of  inanimate  furniture,  the  most 
rich  and  rare,  that  wealth  and  the  arts 
can  produce,  casts  such  lustre  on  the 
well4pread  board,  or  on  the  charabter 
of  the  lord  of  the  banquet,  as  the  old 
grey-headed  butler,  the  &mily  fixture, 

Eerhaps,  of  half  a  centtiry,  who  stands 
ehind  his  master's  chair,  watching  his 
wants,  and  those  of  his  guests ;  less 
vnih  servile  attention  than  the  soli- 
citude springing  from  a  grateful  and 
affectionate  neartk  Under  the  tame 
roof  he  may  have  seryed  the  first  mem- 
ber of  three  genetations,  and,  probably, 
now  carries  the  ffrand-child  in  those* 
aged  arms  which  held  the  &ther.  He 
b  the  livii^  record  of  the  family,  and 
when  he  dies  something  of  the  &mily 
is  lost  to  it,  never  to  be  replaced,  and 
of  worthier  estimation  than  many  of 
the  ancestorial  originals,  whose  por- 
trsuts  ostentatiously  display  the  judges, 
bishops,  generals,  and  Ic^lators  of  ^th 
houses,  whose  rank  and  rood  fortune, 
more  than  virtues,  contributed  to  the 
pretensions  of  here<Utary  pride«  What 
a  tempting  Opening  b  here  to  us  for 
the  illustration  of  our  position,  by  the 
delineation  of  living  characters,  who 
are  now  battening  on  their  country's 
nun,  trampling  under  foot  the  most  sa- 
t:rcd  oblig«ti(ms  of  religion  and  law  ; 


dignifying  monstrous  wrong  with  tiic 
name  of  reform,  and  reducing  society 
to  its  first  discordant  elements,  hi  order 
that  they  may 

*<.Ride  on  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  slonh.^* 

— but  for  the  present,  we  forego  the 
temptation.  Young  and  fresh  tyranny, 
tike  the  hm^ry  ti^er,  is  eager  to  spimz 
upon  the  first  victim  tiiat  otfers  :  truth 
must  be  cautious,  until  the  beast  is  sa- 
tiated and  reposes  from  its  ravages  : — 
bnta  time  will  come. 

Tobias  Smallcrafi  had,  in  eariy  life, 
been  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Bunckley,  of  Rilham,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
worthy  knight,  in  whose  house  he  was 
educated  in  the  honesty  and  decorum 
of  the  good  old  finshioned  times,  when 
never  used  to  be  omitted,  morning  or 
evemng,  the  household  congregation 
assembled  to  £unily  prayer,  but  the 
commencement  and  concliudon  of  each 
day  was  marked  by  supplication,  ac- 
knowledged depenclence,  and  gratitude 
for  the  protection  and  oountiess  mer- 
cies of  an  All-powerful,  just,  and  bene- 
volent Creator.  There  is  nothings 
which  contributes  more  to  the  salutary 
frame  of  an  household  than  the  prac- 
tice of  family  prayer — master  and  ser* 
'vant,  in- the  daily  habit  <^  acknowledg- 
ing their  common  dependence  upon 
God,  imbibe  a  iust  and  retigious  sense 
of  their  dependence  upon  each  other, 
and  they  are  taught  to  know,  and  feel, 
and  cherish,  that  christian  and  affec- 
tionate identity^  which  they  cannot  so 
well,  because  not  so  familiarly,  learn 
even  from  their  hebdomadal  attendance 
upon  public  worship.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage still  possessed  by  England,  and 
was  formerly  bv  Ireland,  but  now 
nearly  or  altogether  lost  to  her  by  the 
anti-christian  and  anti-social  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  Popish  deigv  over 
their  flocks.  Where  the  housenold  is 
composed  of  persons  of  mixed  creeds, 
we  know  that  m  fiunily  prayer  nothing 
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involving  points  of  doctrine  ;  and  not 
even  a  portion  of  the  scriptures  read, 
unless  to  those  »who  choose,  after 
prayer,  to  remain  and  hear  it  The 
form  of  the  prayer  is  simple, — ^thanks 
to  the  God  or  aU  his  creatures  for  his 
protection  through  the  past  day  or 
night,  and  for  his  general  mercies, — 
imploring  his  grace  to  the  discharge  of 
their  relative  duties,  and  usually  termi* 
nadng  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  Yet 
irom  such  communion  as  this,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  servants  are  interdicted 
by  their  priests,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic 
servants  lose  happy  and  comfortable 
situations  because  tbey  will  serve  their 
priests  rather  than  God !  Who,  then, 
can  wonder  that  Protestant  &milies 
should  look  for  Protestant  servants,  and 
will,  by-and-by,  exclusively  employ 
such.  The  importance  of  this  point  to 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety will  excuse  this  short  digresnon 
— ^we  have  early  given  our  r^ers  to 
expect  reflections  of  this  nature,  arinnff 
out  of  the  topics  lying  in  our  way,  and 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  en- 
dure them  with  a  good  grace. 

Tobias  was,  in  all  respects  such  a 
servant  as  we  have  described  at  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter.  At 
the  death  of  his  old  master,  a  legacy, 
the  reward  of  his  fidthful  services,  ad- 
ded to  the  savings  of  many  years,  en- 
abled him  to  retire,  with  his  help-mate, 
and  open  what  is  called,  a  general  shop 
in  the  town  of  Burlin^nnquay,  and 
the  nature,  extent,  and  variety  of  the 
wares  in  which  honest  Tobias  dealt,  is 
best  and  briefly  described  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  modem  country  shop4)ill, 
**  with  many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention."  Smallcraft  was  held  in 
much  esteem  by  the  neighbouriiup  gen- 
try, to  whom  he  rendered  himselfuMful 
by  a  variety  of  small  services,  in  the 
execution  of  commissions,  for  which  his 
long  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  ha- 
bits peculiarly  qualified  him.  When 
the  civil  war  unhi^ipily  broke  out,  and 
Burlin^n,  like  almost  every  other 
place  in  the  kingdom,  was  split  into 
contemfing  factions.  Master  Snuillcraft's 
conduct  verified  liie  maxim,  "Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way^  he  should  go,  and 
wiien  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it."  Having  learned  in  gooa  old  Sir 
John^s  house,  "to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  King,"  he  not  only  expressed  his 
horror  mi  ail  occanons,  en  the  exist- 


11^  outrages,  hot  to  the  extent  of  his 
abilitjr,  was  as  stout  a  partisan  on  the 
royal  nde,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  His 
house,  in  consequence,  became  a  sort 
of  rendezvous  for  the  nei^booring 
gentry  of  the  royal  party,  and,  as  good 
wines  were  among  nis  stock  in  trade, 
they  established  there  a  kind  of  Club, 
at  tiie  head  of  which  was  the  youmr  Sir 
John  Bunckley.  The  members  or  this 
club,  or  Conservative  Society,  were 
for  the  most  part,  country  gentiemen, 
either  of  such  small  fortunes,  or  so 
hampered  with  domestic  encumbrances 
that,  however  well-affected  to  the  royal 
cause,  they  could  only  shew  Uieir  loy-* 
alty  by  professions,  or  occasional  small 
supplies  of  arms,  forage,  or  provisions^ 
in  which  aids  they  had  not  been  want- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  means.  It 
was  principally  owing  to  young  Bunck- 
ley, whose  fortune,  and  consequent  in- 
fluence in  the  neighbourhood  was  con- 
siderable, that  the  Providence  had  been 
enabled  to  land  her  war-fVeight,  as  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  which  had  put 
the  king's  army  into  motion  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Sir  John  necessarily 
stood  high  as  a  loyal  Cavalier,  and  ac- 
quired tne  confidence  of  the  Earl  of 
Newcastie,  then  in  command  of  the 
northern  army,  and  holding  his  head- 
quarters at  York. 

A  knot  of  these  gentiemen  with 
Bunckley  at  their  head,  was  assembled 
in  the  best  bay-windowed  room  in 
Master  Smallcndl's  house,  discusring 
the  rumours  of  the  day  over  a  runlet 
of  claret,  among  which  the  most  pro- 
ndnent  was  the  expected  lancK^  ofwe 
Queen  at  some  part  in  the  north.  The 
wine,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not  abate 
the  flame  of  lo^^ty  that  glowed  in 
their  hearts,  and  somewhat  (^  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  took  place. 

*<  Sb*  Knight  of  Kilham,**  said  one 
Cavalier,  **  tne  Queen's  safe  arrival  is 
our  last  stake  :  the  supplies  she  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  can  alone  save  us — the 
arm  of  loyalty  is  beginning  to  be  un- 
nerved."— 

^  You  mistake,  friend,'*  replied 
Bunckley,  **  the  Queen's  arrival  will 
certainly  add  a  precious  stimulant  to 
the  spirit  and  exertions  of  the  King's 
firienos,  if  she  bring  a  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition ;  but  the  loyalty  of 
Enffland  should  furnish  the  hands  to 
wield  them." 

"Tnie,"  observed  young  Pomeroy, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  neig' '  " 
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Taller,  ** 'twere  shame  thait  BrUons 
needed  foreign  aid  to  preserve  their 
institutions.'* 

**  Why,  then,  do  thev  not  preserve 
them  with  that  high  and  rampant  spirit 
which  acquired,  and  would  show  that 
they  value  them  T*  said  one  of  the 
party,  senior  to  the  rest  **  I  remember 
when  Englishmen,  with  one  common 
impulse  of  the  heajrt,  and  simultaneous 
action,  would  have  withered  the  hand, 
and  crushed  the  innovating  spirit  that 
would  have  dared  to  touch  £e  ark  of  the 
constitution," — ^here  the  sentiment  of 
the  speaker  was  echoed  in  the  plaudits 
of  the  company, — he  continued, — "  the 
want  of  decision  and  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  friends  of  the  throne,  have 
suffered  the  usurping  parliament  to 
grow  strong,  and  given  to  it  an  advan- 
tage which,  I  fear,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  his  Msjesty  and  friends  to 
wrest  from  the  rebel  rascals." 

**  Aye,"  said  another,  **  and  the  King 
wants  that  which  Uie  prick-eared 
traitors  have  seized  on^ — the  public 
purse." 

**  Has  he  not  that  of  his  sincere 
adherents?"  responded  the  previous 
speaker. 

*•  Hold,"  said  the  senior,  «•  that  is 
more  admissible  as  a  principle  than  a 
fact.  *  Life  and  fortune,'  is  a  common 
profession  of  sacrifice— -the  one  may 
be  forced  to  the  proof  by  circumstances, 
the  other,  I  fear,  will  never  be  volun- 
tarily perilled.  Money  is  the  sinew  of 
war,  but  the  patriotism  to  supply  it, 
being  put  to  the  test,  will,  almost  with- 
out exception,  be  found  a  nerve  too 
slender  to  admit  of  tension." 

**  Well  ssud.  Master  Spintext,"  ob- 
served voung  Pomeroy.  "your pockets 
are  saia  to  be  more  sick  of  plethory 
than  those  of  any  man  of  your  denee 
in  Yorkshire,  and  have  they  yet  bled 
for  the  cause  ?* 

**  And  if  they  have  not,  Master 
Pomcrov,  why  should  the  bleeding 
begin  with  me  Y*  rejoined  the  Parson. 
**  Because,"  replied  the  young  cavalier, 
"  you  are  most  mterested — the  Church 
is  the  foremost  object  of  assault  You 
and  your  fraternity  have  to  prove 
where  your  God  lies — ^in  the  golden 
images  of  Jacobus,  or  in  the  sanctuary 
of  your  professed  faith." 

**  Hah!  hah!  well  hit  by  the  Mass!" 
roared  out  several  voices. 

**  I  tell  you  wiiat,"  said  Bunckley, 
"  He  who  v^ill  not  throw  his  purse  into 


the  scale  to  preserve  his  liberty,  his 
property,  and  the  sacred  institutions  of 
lus  country,  deserves  to  lose  all." 

•*  Aye,"  said  Pomeroy,  **  like  the  two 
misers  of  Nottingham,  to  whom  my 
Lord  Capel  sent,  in  the  King^s  name, 
to  borrow  for  his  Majesty's  service  five 
hundred  pounds.  Each  pleaded  his 
own  inability  to  comply  with  the  re- 

auest,  but  directed  the  royal  agent  to 
le  other  as  able  to  grant  the  loan. 
The  parliamentary  agent  came  after- 
wards, and,  nolens  voUnt  squeezed  out 
of  both  twenty  times  the  sum." 

**  Right,  right !"  exclaimed  the  gene- 
neral  voice,  •*  plunder  there  was  jus- 
tice." 

•*  You  say,"  rcjjoined  the  Parson, 
**  that  the  Clergy  are  most  interested^ 
because  the  Church  is  the  first  asssuled. 
The  argument  that  excludes  lay  interest 
is  a  bad  one  for  lay  Christianity.  Put- 
ting the  spirituality  of  the  question  out 
of  consideration,  ours»  like  yours,  b  an 
interest  in  the  State,  but,  as  affects 
property,  immeasurably  less.  To  avert, 
nowever,  that  plundering  justice — that 
law  of  the  strong,  which  you  just  now 
cheered  so  heartily,  for  the  aggregate 
of  Carolus's  contributed  by  you  lay- 
men, I  will  put  down  a  Jacobus." 

The  sedative  effect  of  tiiis  proposal 
was  astomshing ;  not  a  pocket  was  un- 
buttoned, and  tne  Churchman's  triumph 
was  complete.  As  a  commentary  upon 
the  manual  paralyzation  of  the  moment, 
Bunckley  observed, 

**  While  a  man  deliberates  between 
his  pocket  and  his  duty,  and  calculates 
when  he  should  decide,  the  ground 
which  alone  can  support  him  is  moving 
from  under  his  feet  Had  action  not 
been  so  paralysed  at  Edee-hill,  the 
victory  to  God  and  the  King  would 
have  been,  on  that  day,  conclusive." 

"  Aye,"  said  Pomeroy,  "  had  the 
King's  horse  charged  the  rallied  rebels, 
all  would  have  been  over,  and  the  Par- 
liament dissolved  by  beat  of  drum." 

«*  Sirs,"  said  Bunckley,  **the  Councils 
of  the  King  did  the  work  of  the  enemy 
— if  it  was  not  treason  it  was  cowardice. 
Even  the  defection  of  Fortescue  from 
the  Lord  Essex  seemed  to  carry  along 
with  it.  the  curse  of  the  traitor." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Pomeroy,  **  the 
Orange-tavmtf  was  disgraced  by  the 
ren^ade  whose  colour  it  was  :  but  it 
avenged  itself  on  the  double  treason. 
Fortescue  and  his  corps  were  nearly 
cut  to  pieces,  as  enenues,  befbre  they 
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were  discovered  to  be  fHends.    The  cokmr.    Let^s  be  merry  in  the  aatici- 

first  and  last  duty  of  the  soldier  b  to  pation  of  our  loyal  wishes.     Ill  give 

stand  firmly  by  the  standard   under  you  a  song  and  a  toast" 
which  he  raarcQCS,  and  to  the  fealty        General  assent  having  been  given  to 

which  he  has  sworn.     Forteseue  and  the  proposition,  Pomeroy  raised  a  strain, 

his  men  should  have  cast  away  their  the  nonest,  heartfelt  loyalty  of  which 

Orange  scarfe  with  their  honour!     But  compensated  with  not  very  nice  judges, 

come,  my  masters,  a  curse  upon  all  for  tne  defects  of  voice  and  science, 
traitors  and  apostates,  whatever  their 

SONG. 

Cavaliers!  CavaKersf 
Do  not  drink  like  prick-ears. 
Who  ne'er  orrace  their  cups  with  a  toast. 
But  Tike  funeral  guests. 
All  their  thoughts  on  behests. 
Each  silent  and  sad  as  a  ghost. 
Fill,  Cavaliers  iill,  let  lull  bumpers  be  seen, 
Here*8  a  health  to  old  England  s  Conservative  Queen. 

CHORUS. 

Here*s  a  health  to  old  England^s  Conservative  Queen ! 

Cavaliers!  Cavaliers! 
Who  are  strangers  to  fears. 
And  ready  to  die  in  the  cause 
That  cradled  our  births. 
That  guarded  our  hearths. 
Our  King,  our  religion  and  la^it'sl 
Fill,  Cavaliers  fill,  let  full  bumpers  be  seen. 
Here's  a  health  to  old  England's  Conservative  Queen! 

CHORUS. 

Here'b  a  health  to  old  England*s  Conservative  Queen! 

Cavaliers!  Cavaliers! 
While  true  loyalty  cheers 
Our  bosoms  we'll  never  despair. 
The  old  ship  will  yet  right. 
And  the  prospect  get  bright — 
The  storm  past,  all  again  will  be  fair. 
Fill,  Cavaliers  fill,  let  full  bumpers  be  seen. 
Hip!  hurra!  for  old  England's  Conservative  Queen! 

CHORUS. 

Hip!  hurra!  for  old  England's  Conservative  Queen!* 

The  echo  of  implause  had  scarcely  boats  just  arrived,  and  had  reported  a 

subsided,  when  Smallcraft  entered  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  bay. 

room,  with   an   agitation  of   manner  **  It  is  the  queen,  thank  heaven !" 

which  almost  expressed  the  intelligence  exclaimed  Sir  John  Bunckley,  **  when 

he  had  to  convey.  I  was  at  York  yester  even  was  se'nnight, 

**  My    master  ! — the    Dutch    squa-  I  was  summoned  to  attend  my  Lord 

dron ! — ^the  ^ueen  T  Newcastle,  who  gave  me  to  understand, 

A  little  time,  and  it  was  collected  among  other  matters,  that  her  majesty 

from  honest  Tobias,  in  deliberate  and  would  make  good  her  landing  at  this 

sober  communication,  that  some  fishing  post,  if  possible — with  no  other  object 


*  From  the  many  applicationf  to  the  present  times,  thronghoul  this  tale,  we  are 
indmed  to  believe  Uiat  the  author  had  in  his  mental  view  our  own  gracious  and  be- 
loved Conservative  Queca  Apw.aide.— ^Editor.  .    ^^^  ■  ^ 
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could  a  Dutch  fleet  appear  k  our 
bay." 

**  Come,  gentlemen,"  cried  Pomeroy, 
*  another  bumper  to  the  queen's  sate 
landing — and  one  cheer  more  I**  so  say- 
11^,  he  knocked  loudly  with  the  steeU 
mounted  scabbard  of  his  sword  upon' 
the  floor,  and  the  summons  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  Tobias  in  person. 

*<  Master  Smallcraft,"  said  the  ardent 
and  generous  Pomeroy,  ''thou  art  as 
lo^al  a  man  as  breaks  bread,  and  happy 
wilt  thou  be,  that  we  are,  upon  tne 
matter,  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  royal  queen,  who  now,  in  our  bay, 
rides  on  her  subject  waves,  but  not 
under  her  own  subject  flag  as  she 
should.  Be  stirrinff,  master — be  stir- 
ring, and  fetch  us  goblets — pint  goblets, 
which,  to  thy  knowledge  have  never 
been  wet  with  wine,  or  touched  by  lip, 
and  forget  not  th  vself ." 

This  commiand  was  quickly  obeyed, 
and  all  in  readiness  for  the  ceremonial, 
Smallcraft  standing  from  the  force  of 
habit,  and  'grateful  attachment,  behind 
Bunckley's  chair. 

•*  Pledge  you  to  the  health,  Pome- 
roy,* said  Bunckley,  "you  have  the  true 
feeling  in  your  heart 

**  (hir  Sovereign  Lady,  the  Queen  I 
and  may  she,  our  King,  and  old  Eng- 
land's constitution  triumph  over  their 
enemies,  the  rascally,  subversive, 
Roundhead  Commons  I — Hip  I  hip  ! 
hurrah  r 

Pomeroy  quaffed  his  goblet  to  the 
bottom,  and  immediately  nurled  it  into 
the  fire-place,  in  which  demonstration 
of  gallantry  and  allc«^ce,  he  was 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  not 
even  excepting  honest  Tobias,  who  was 
reconciled  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
action,  by  the  conviction  that  it  was 
good  fir  trade, 

**  Let  us  to  boat,  immediately,  and 
do  homage  to  her  Miyes^,"  cried  Po- 
meroy. 

"Softly,  Master  Pomeroy,"  said 
Bunckley,  **  not  so  &st.  The  town  of 
Burlington,  small  as  it  is,  has  its  mal- 
contents and  fikctions,  and  the  truest 
service  we  can  render  her  Mijesty, 
whom  God  preserve,  is  by  acting  can- 
tiously.  Tobias  shall  go  down  to  the 
quay,  and  see  how  matters  are  toward, 
and  wc  will  then  steer  our  course  as  the 
wind  may  blow." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  replied  the  young 

CavaKer, "  I  carry  more  aul  than  ballast" 

<*  Thou  hast  young  and  honoonble 


blood  in  thy  veins,"  rejoined  Bunckley, 
"  and  these  are  stirring  times — I  wiU 
despatch  Smallcrafl  and  return." 

After  a  short   conference,   Tobias 
donned  his  hat  and  cloak,  tiie  cut  of 
which,  at  once  determined  to  which 
party  he  belonged,  and  proceeded  to 
the  jettee  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  and 
which,  at  low  tide,  afforded  the  only 
approach  seaward  to  the  town.    There 
he  found  collected,  a  poupe  of  idle 
boatmen,  fish-wives,  lookers-on,  and  a 
numerous  and  noisy  shoal  of  ragged 
amphibious    urchins,   of  both    sexes, 
which  an  unusual  arrival  never  foils  to 
collect  in  a  sear-port   Among  the  crowd 
conspicuously  appeared  Master  Isaac 
Crabtree,  a  ngia  puritan,  who  kept  the 
only  decent  hotel  in  the  place,  m  the 
support  of  which  he  was  now  on  the 
look-out  as  a  boat  whidi  had  pushed 
off  firom  the  squadron,  was  neanng  the 
shore.    The  boat  was  brought  as  close 
to  the  piersteps  as  the  fidlen  tide  would 
admit,  and  a  person  wraot  in  a  IkmuU 
cloak,  and  holding  a  sm^U  bag  in  his 
hand,  prepared  to  land,  ^hen,  <hi  the 
instant  he  was  assailed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  had  he  not  been  both  active 
and  determined,  his  reaching  shore  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difli- 
culty.  Hewaswproached,asthedepth 
of  the  water  admitted,  by  great  and 
small ;   three  or  £bur  fish-wives  con- 
tended for  him,  and  one  Amazoiuan 
endeavoured  to  catch  him  in  her  arms, 
and  had  neariy  made  prize  of  him, 
while  his  cloak-bag  was  snatched  at  by 
a  dozen  small  fry  at  once,  to  carry  it  to 
the  inn.    Having  at  length  fought  his 
way  through  th^  perils,  he  ascended 
the  steps  leading  to  the  quay,  and 
where,  one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the 
other,  stood  Isaac  Crabtree,  and  Tobias 
SmaUcraft 

"  Seekest  thou  a  tarrying  place  here 
to-night  friend,  or  passest  thou  on  tiiy 
way  f*  drawled  out  Crabtree  with  a 
nanl  twang.  De  Lacy,  for  such  was 
the  stranger,  made  no  reply. 

**  If  thou  lackest  reposie  and  nourish- 
ment" sang  forth  the  chamberlain  (or 
waiter)  a  thin,  black-aviced,  lank-haired 
fellow,  "  thou  wilt  meet  with  it  at  small 
cost,  and  much  to  thy  contentment,  un- 
der the  roof  of  worthy  Master  Crab- 
tree, a  true  man  and  a  pious ;  and  if 
thou  be  not  one  of  the  ungodly,  but 
visited  with  mce  to  abhor  popeiy  and 
episcopacy,  he  may,  perchance,  admit 
thee  to  fiunily  prayer  and  exhor^tioit" 
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Thus  good  thingf  and  bad  are  con- 
founded to  evil  puipoBes,  by  those  who 
make  war  upon  institutions,  and  always 
ally  with  revolution  the  subversion  of 
wholesome  authority. 

**  It  is  not  a  fitting  place  for  a  cava- 
lier to  set  foot  in,"  whispered  Small- 
craft 

De  Lacy,  measuring  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  scrutinismg  eye,  replied, 
«  I  thank  you  for  your  caution,  friend, 
and  will  put  you  to  a  littie  trouble  on 
my  account.  I  pray  you  conduct  me 
to  the  house  of  one  Tobias  Smallcrafl, 
a  worthy  and  loyal  merchant  of  this 
town." 

**  No  other  man  in  Burlington  an- 
swers to  that  sir-name  but  myself,"  said 
Smallcraft,  bowiuj?  low,  "  and  my  name 
IS  also  Tobias,  of  which  you  may  cer- 
tify yourself  from  any  By-stander." 

*  I  require  no  such  evidence,"  sdd 
De  Lacy,  **  lead  on,  I  pray  you,  to 
your  house." 

The  crowd  dispersed  when  they  saw 
the  fish  hooked,  and  as  De  Lacy  and 
SmaBcrafl  proceeded,  the  latter  stated 
the  circumstance  of  Sir  J.  Bunckley 
and  friends  being  then  at  his  house. 

«  Young  Bunckley  at  your  house," 
said  De  licy,  **  thb  begins  well — it  is 
to  this  gentleman,  through  you,  that  I 
am  specially  directed." 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  the  Colonel 
was  announced,  and  on  his  entrance 
was  greeted  bv  the  cavaliers  with  a 
warmth  which  bespoke  no  Janus-&ced 
politics.  After  brief  conference  be- 
tween De  Lacy  and  Bunckley,  the  latter 
took  upon  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of 
a  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastie, 
then  at  York,  to  procure  with  speed  a 
sufficient  escort  for  the  Queen,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  hazardous 
for  her  to  land.  Bunckle/s  horse  was 
soon  ready,  and  on  the  instant  he  set 
ont  for  head  quarters.  Afler  his  de- 
parture, a  conference  took  place  as  to 
where  and  how  her  Majesty  should  be 
lodged  on  landine,  as  her  weak  state 
woiud  not  permit  her  proceeding  on 
her  journey  without  rest ;  nor  to  go 
even  so  far  as  Sir  J.  Buncklejr's  resi- 
dence, although  only  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. At  length  it  was  determined  that 
the  Queen  »iould,  for  the  night,  be 
lodged  at  Smallcraffs,  and  the  cavaliers 
departed  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
such  supplies  as  might  lessen  the  defi- 
ciencies of  honest  Tobias's  meiams  of 
reception  for  his  Royal  guest. i  'Llttte 
Vol.  I. 


would  have  sufficed.  Suffering  is  the 
best  school  of  philo6<^hy ;  it  brings 
the  peasant  and  the  monarch  on  the 
same  form  of  instruction,  while  the 
greatest  trial  to,  and  proudest  consum- 
mation of  Christian  discipline,  is  to  be 
found  in  prosperity.  01  how  beauti- 
fiil  and  how  powerful  an  evidence  to 
the  perfect  composition  of  our  Church 
Liturgy  is  the  supplication — **  In  all 
time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of 
our  WEALTH ;  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord  de- 
liver us  I"  The  association  is  all  suita- 
ble to  a  state  of  Christian  militancy, 
and,  in  the  reference  to  wealth,  speaks 
more  than  volumes,  the  most  elabo- 
rately written,  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  prosperity  on  the  human  mind. 
De  Lacy  w^  about  to  seek  Smallcraft, 
to  arrange  about  his  Royal  Mistress's 
reception,  when  the  honest  old  man 
entered,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small 
silver  soup-dish,  under  which  a  lamp 
fed  with  spirits  was  burning.  **  I  have 
made  bold,  noble  Sir,"  said  the  wortiiy 
Tobias,  **  to  bring  you  a  basin  of  shell- 
fish soup.  It  is  such  as  my  old  master. 
Heaven  rest  his  soul,  and  pndsed  be 
its  mercy  he  lives  not  in  these  false 
times,  was  wont  to  say,  deprived  the 
Mediciner  of  his  fee."  While  our 
hero  was  discussing  the  savoury  and 
envigorating  cheer,  he  began  also  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  Queen  be- 
coming the  guest  of  her  humble  but 
eminentiv  loyal  subject.  **  This  fiair 
house  ot  yours,"  said  the  Colonel, 
**  appears  the  only  one  in  Burlington 
capable  of  affording  meet  accommoda^ 
tion."  **  In  blessed  hour,  then,  was  it 
erected,"  ejaculated  the  humble  collo- 
quist  Little  did  the  good  man  dream 
of  those  adverse  chances  which  unex- 
pectedly prostrate  the  febrics  of  present 
fortune  and  happiness,  as  well  as  those 
aerial  creations  which  spring  up  under 
the  wand  of  hope.  "  But,"  continued 
Smallcrafl,  **  how  her  Majesty's  proper 
ease  can  be  consulted  here,"  and  he 
looked  about  on  the  apartment,  which 
was  the  best  in  the  house,  as  if  he  would 
have  exclaimed  with  Macbeth,  '  what 
a  sorry  sight.'  **  Rest  content,"  said 
De  Lacy,  **  her  Majesty  will  be  too 
happy  once  more  to  touch  British 
ground  in  safety  to  feel  any  privation  ; 
the  sad  necessities  of  her  voyage  will 
render  the  cleanliness  and  quiet  of  your 
house  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
greatest  luxuries  under  different  <^- 
3d 
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cumrtances*    •*  Aye,  good  IKr,*  ob^ 
ferved  TobiaB,   ^  nuBery  luftkee    the 
best  of  us  aoqufunted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows ;*   and,''   rejoined    De    Lacy, 
^  remeinber  its  advantages  with  ils  in- 
flictions— it  physics  the  soul."    An  m^ 
mediate  want,  that  of  a  pilot  to  guide 
the  ship  in,  was  anticipated  br  the  fore- 
thought and  leal  of  Smallcran.  **  Peter 
Oakshaft,'*  said  the  humble  host,  **  is 
married  to  my  dame*s  kinswoman,  and 
I  will  'gage  soul  and  body  for  him — his 
bearing,  rough  though  it  be,  covers  a 
shrewd  ooncmct"    **  I  thank  you  hear- 
tily," returned  the  Colonel,  **  thou  art 
an  Englishman  of  sterling  stamp."    **  I 
have   seen   days,"  answered    Tobias, 
"  never<4o4>e-foTgotten ;  days  of  order, 
and  neace,  and  respect  for  authority, 
and  tnerefore  days  oif  happiness — ahis! 
too  good  to  have  lasted!     To  what 
worse,  noble  Sir,  may  evil  advisers  yet 
briii^  this  ill-lated  land."  Theddman^a 
eyes  became  dimmed  with  the  moisture 
which  memory  drew  from  a  feeling  and 
a  fiiithful  heart,  as  he  continued,  **  the 
fountain  of  my  humble  prosperity,  my 
late    ever    honoured    master,     early 
tai^ht  me  to  reverence  those  institu- 
tions which,  to  my  poor  mind,  require 
what  modification  thev  nu^,  if  they 
are  thus  roughly  handled,  all  will  be 
swept  away  ui  one  common  ruin." 

De  Lacy  and  Smalkraft  now  set  fo«w 
ward  to  the  quay,  and  were  met  at  the 
4Qor  br  a  stout  man  wrapt  in  a  sea- 
man's short  coat  **  This  is  the  pilot  I 
•poke  of;"  said  Tobias,  **you  can  oom- 
jnune  with  him  as  you  proceed  to  the 
ship,  he  will  do  your  bidding  without 
fearer  mtestioB,  but  I  must  caution 
you,  under  iivour,  not  to  speak  until 
you  are  fimrly  seaward-— these  stones 
we  tread  on  may  have  ears,  and 
ftoigaes  will  not  be  wanting.  We  know 
Bot  what  cvnning  device  these  false 
knaves  may  entertain  to  our  discom- 
iture,  though,  to  my  poor  mind,  they 
cannot  propound  much  impediment, 
havii^  no  force  nearer  than  Scarboro*, 
and  I  trust,  ere  to-morrow's  sun  be  at 
his  heiffht,  we  shall  see  our  cavaliers 
firom  York."  <*  What  distance  may  it 
be  thither?"  asked  De  Lacy.  "  Thirty- 
«iae  miles,"  answered  SsBaUcraft,  **and 
if  he  met  no  mishap,  my  young  master  is 
half  wav  now — ^we  will  to  work  during 
the  night.  Meanwhile,  honoured  Sir, 
God  give  you  good  speed." 

There  was  a  small  crowd  collected 
about  Uie  ship's  boat,  which  broiight 


De  Lacy  on  shore ;  and  bv  the  star- 
light he  could  perceive  the  peake^ 
hats,  short  cloaks  and  staid  demeanour 
of  some  of  the  adverse  party  ;  he, 
therefore,  loosed  his  cloak  and  clai^ 
ed  his  sword,  but  they  opened  out 
quietly,  to  the  ''by  your  fidr  leave, 
masters"  of  Peter  Oakshaft,  and  De 
Lacy's  boat's  crew  being  in  readiness, 
thev  embarked  without  molestation. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  Sir  X 
Bunckley  arrived  at  the  Earl  oi  New- 
castle's quarters,  having  been  less  than 
four  hours  on  the  journey.    The  Earl 
was  engaged  at  play  with  some  <^  his 
officers,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Goring  and  King ;  the  former  of  whom 
commanded  the  horse,  and  the  latter 
the  foot,  immediately  under  him ;  and 
he  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
game,  that  the  grave  and  solemn  Cham- 
berlain had   to  repeat   his  message, 
which  was  whispered  to  him  ere  It 
caught  his  attention.     Bunckley  was 
admitted  and  received  b^  the  Elari  aa 
an  old  and  loyal  acquaintance.     G^ 
neral  Goring  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  escort,   consisting  of  three  huiw 
dred  horse ;  he  requested  Bunckley's 
company  and  guidance   thron§^  tne 
night,  acquainting  the  gallant  Cavaliei; 
that  at  di^-break  he  might  press  foi^ 
ward  to  report  to  their  toy^  mistress 
the  approach  of  the  escort  The  Knight 
had  scarcely  time  to  partake  of  the  rer 
mains  of  a  venison  pasty,  and  recruit 
his  spirits  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
when,  a  fresh  steed  having  been  pro^- 
vided  for  Bunckky,  the  whole  party 
commenced  their  joyous  march.    At 
day-break,  by  whicti  time  General  Go* 
ring  was  perfectlv  ascertained  of  his 
fttither  way,  Bunckley  spurred  forward, 
and,  arrived  at  Burbngton,  took  boat, 
provided    by  the   provident   carci 
Smallcraft,  and  was  speedily 
side  the  queen's  vesseL    Springing  | 
the  png-way,  the  active  and  succ< 
partisans,enoountered  Colonel  De  1 
and  grasping  his  hand  emltingly  \ 
plained  the  issue  of  hb  mission,  a 
proximity  of   Goring  and  his 
Commumcation  of  these 
was  made  to  the  queen, 
took  his  station  at  the  hebn  ; 
men  who  understood  English,  we 
at  the  wheel,  the  capstan  ^ 
and  under  Oakshaft's  safe  pilot  _ 
ship  was  carried  as  close  to  the^ 
as  ner  draught  of  water  would 
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diseiiibarkiiig,  and  the  escort  hatinfl^ 
arriyed  and  lined  the  quay  on  each 
side,  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted, 
A  gidly  decorated  and  well-manned 
baige,  of  which  Dc  Ruvter  took  the 
helm,  receiTed  its  royal  freight,  and 
was  rowed  away  to  the  pier-steps, 
where,  under  a  salute  from  the  ship, 
which  was  answered  by  the  horse  moS- 

auetry.  General  Goring,  upon  his  knee, 
id  honutfe  and  hailed  her  majesifs 
return,  llie  queen,  who  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  ezhaustSoa.  feeMy, 
but  graciously  noticed  her  galhmt  sei^ 
vant,  and  was  borne  on  a  Htter  to  seek 
the  repose  and  convalescence  she  so 
much  needed,  under  the  humble  roof 
of  the  loyal  Tobias  Smallcraft.  After 
taking  a  composing  drauffht,  wldch 
Dame  Smallcraft  was  well  skilled  to 

Srepare,  the  sweet  and  refreshing  clean- 
ness with  which  she  was  surrounded, 
soon  delivered  the  careworn  princess 
to  the  all-powerful  relief  of  high  and 
low,  a  deep  and  long  sleep. 

Every  food  in  life,  derives  much  of 
its  value  Irom  comparison  with  its  op- 


posite,  and,  therefore,  is  it  that  so  few 
know  when  they  are  really  well.  The 
poor  ropine  that  thev  are  not  wealthy, 
beinff  ignorant  of  the  artificial  wanto 
and  listless  satiety  which  wealth  creates 
for  its  possessors  ;  while  the  abuse  of 
the  i^mndant  sources  of  happiness  bv 
which  the  higher  orders  are  surround- 
ed, too  often  makes  their  days  a  tissue 
of  the  keenest  cares,  their  nights  sleep- 
less, their  bodies  diseased,  and  life  a 
burden!  Would  the  lowliest  peasant 
consider  this,  he  would  be  contented 
with  his  lot,  and  bless  God  that  he  ww 
not  bom  to  splendid  misenr.  Could 
the  humblest  housewife,  enjoying  the 
sweet  and  sanative  airs  of  EngfandSs 
free  and  open  champaign,  look  upon 
England's  queen  shut  in  the  close  cabih 
of  a  Dutch  ship,  and  suffering  bi  mind 
and  body,  she  would  pitvher  crown,and 
feel  more  than  reeoncued  to  her  own 
homely,  but  dean  and  white  coif,  odor- 
ous of  her  little  garden's  bloom,  and  the 
produce  of  honest  and  independent 
ttbour  exeroised  in  health. 


SERENADE. 

O!  rest  thee,  thou  sad  one, 

Forgetting  thy  sorrow ; 
Soon  the  night  will  be  gone — 
Too  soon  comes  the  morrow. 
All  holy  and  peaceful  be.  Lady,  thy  sleep 
While  their  vigils,  protecting  thee,  good  angels  keep. 

O !  sleep  thee,  unshaken 
By  dream  of  the  foe  ; 
Too  soon  Shalt  thou  waiken 
To  life-lasting  woe. 
All  holy  and  peaceful  be.  Lady,  thy  sleep, 
While  their  r^U,  protecting  thee,  good  angels  keep. 
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CONSERVATIVE  POLICY  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


It  might  be  supposed  fix>m  the  title 
of  this  article,  that  it  was  our  present 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  course  of  policy  pursued  on  each 
occasion  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  legislature,  with  an  historical  survey 
of  the  consequences  of  that  policy,  to 
the  causes  of  success  or  defeat  in  each 
particular  instance.  Such  a  treatise 
would  certsunlv  tend  to  afford  valuable 
instruction  to  tne  members  of  this  party 
for  the  direction  of  their  future  eiforts, 
by  displaying  the  errors  and  omissions 
of  which  its  leaders  were  guilty,  and 
by  avoiding  which,  success  might  be 
secured  on  similar  occasions  in  future. 
But  it  were  impossible  to  comprise  so 
extensive  a  subject,  involving  so  many 
minute  parliamentary  details,  within  the 
bounds  of  this  Magazine,  and  if  it  were 
even  possible  to  do  so,  few  of  our 
readers  would  be  sufficiently  interested 
to  read  it  to  the  end.  Our  present  de- 
sign is  therefore  of  a  much  more 
limited  nature,  and  we  hope  that  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  a  distant  and  general 
view  of  the  line  of  policy  pursued  in 
the  defence  of  the  constitution,  than 
could  be  deduced  from  any  minute  his- 
torical detul.  We  are  the  more  stronglv 
induced  to  form  this  opinion,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  persons  involved  in  the  daily 
practice  of  any  given  line  of  conduct, 
or  in  the  active  pursuit  of  any  art  or 
science,  than  to  observe  the  ereat  and 
vital  advantages  or  defects  of  the  course 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting. 
As  their  attention  is  engaged  by,  so 
their  observation  is  confined  to,  the 
parts,  while  they  have  seldom  lei- 
sure to  survey  the  whole  of  a  system  ; 
and  it  frequentiy  occurs  in  consequence, 
that  persons  who  are  not  to  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  degree,  acquainted  with 
the  practice,  are  much  better  qualified  to 
estimate  the  theory  of  politictu  contests. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this 
remark  applies  with  the  greatest  force 
to  persons  engaged  in  a  defensive  war ; 
that  the  members  of  a  Conservative, ' 
are  much  more  liable  than  those  of  an 
innovating  party  to  overlook  great  de- 
fects in  the  system  upon  which  they 
act :  their  attention  is  engaged  more  by 


the  motions  of  their  opponents  than  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  own  utuation. 
The  principles  of  warfare  are  the  same» 
or  nearly  so,  whether  the  scene  be  laid 
in  the  benches  of  St  Stephen's,  or  the 
plains  of  Waterloo ;  whether  the  attack 
to  be  resisted,  con^t  in  the  unprincipled 
assertions  and  unconstitutional  measures 
of  a  Whig  Ministry,  or  the  impetuous 
charge  of  a  body  of  French  dragoons. 
We  may  therefore  illustrate  our  obser* 
vations  by  a  comparison  drawn  from 
military  ai&irs,  and  observe  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  defence  oi  a 
besieged  place,  are  much  less  likely 
to  observe  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  their  own  situation  or 
that  of  the  enemy,  than  that  enemy 
is  to  perceive  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  points  of  attack;  while  It 
IS  obvious  that  this  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  besiegers  will  increase  as 
their  fears  of  a  sally  on  the  part  of.  the 
garrison  are  removed.  Thence  also 
results  the  well-known  fact,  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  sustain  a  defen- 
sive than  an  offensive  war ;  as  in  the 
former  case  it  b  necessary  not  only  to 
observe  all  the  actual  motions  of  the 
enemy,  but  to  calculate  and  guard 
against  all  their  probable  designs,  while 
in  the  latter  it  is  merely  requisite  to 
plan  the  method  and  choose  the  time 
for  the  attack,  both  of  which  are  at 
their  own  disposal.  We  shall  proceed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
line  of  policy  pursued  for  some  years 

{)ast  by  the  Conservative  par^  in  Par* 
lament,  and  to  notice  some  of  its  chief 
defects  to  their  consequences.  We 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  stating  our 
opinion  on  this  subject,  as  we  know  that 
no  one  in  any  degree  acquainted  with 
the  individuals  composing  that  party 
can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  oi 
these  defects,  if  such  exist,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  want  of  zeal,  of  integribTt 
or  of  noble  and  disinterested  attach- 
ment to  those  valuable  institutions,  to 
the  defence  of  which  they  are  so  fiadth- 
fully  and  so  steadily  devoting  their  abi- 
lities and  their  time.  ^  Nor  can  these 
faults  in  policy  be  attributed  to  any 
defects  of  talent  in  those  individuals, 
as  although  the  present  display  of  abi- 
lities may  be,  and  certaixuv  is  much 
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inferior  to  that  of  the  btt  age,  jet  H 
camiOt  be  denied  that  almost  the  whole 
mass  of  talent  at-present  in  pariiament, 
ties  in  the  members  of  the  Con- 
serrative  party,  and  that  there  ex- 
ists among  that  party  a  great  number 


instead  of  examining  their  timbers  and 
repairing  their  rigging ;  or  who,  on  the 
morning  of 'the  battle,  should  order  all 
hands  to  take  down  and  wash  the  sails, 
instead  of  preparing  their  cutlasses 
and  double-snotting  Uieir  guns.    If  the 


possessed  of  the  most  Yuuable  practi-  proposal  of  a  particular  measure  ere- 

cal  abilities,  as  well  as  several  endowed  aiet  and  origmaies  two  parties  in  the 

with  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  legislature  or  elsewhere,  it  is  undoubt^ 

talents.    To  those,  therefore,  who  con-  e&y  the  proper  course  for  each  of 

template  the  character  and  talents  of  these  parties  to  justify  to  the  world 

the  Ck>nservative  body  in  the  House  of  their  respective  motives,  and  rabe  the 

Lords  and  Commons,  as  well  as  the  character  of  their  respective  causes. 


want  of  firm  union,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  solid  eloquence,  or  close  argu^ 
ment  displayed  by  their  opponents,  it 
is  an  object  of  deeply  interesting  en- 
quiry how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 


But  when  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  two  great  parties  have  been  long  be- 
fore the  world,  there  is  littie  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  any  attempt  to  influ- 
ence or  alter  the  opinion  or  that  world 


K>rmer  are  in  a  continusLi  progress  of    with  respect  to  tiie  merits  of  either. 


defeat,  and  appear  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  numerical,  but  almost  irra- 
tional force  at  present  directed  against 
every  thing  good,  or  useful,  or  venera- 
ble, m  the  constitution  of  this  empire. 
The  chief  causes,  then,  of  the  succes- 
sive defeats  wMch  the  Conservative 
party  hove  sust^ed,  appear  to  us  to 
be  these,  that  they  carry  on  a  drfendve, 
instead  of  an  ojemive  war ;  and  that 
they  carry  on  wis  defensive  wax  on  er- 


The  court  to  which  they  appeal  is 
itself  divided  into  the  supporters  of 
either  party,  whom  it  is  needleu  for 
the  one  to  persuade,  and  impotsible  for 
the  other  to  convince.  It  is  true,  that 
there  may  be  a  few,  even  when  party 
feeling  is  at  the  highest  pitch,  whose 
principles  are  still  wavering,  and  whom 
It  is  an  object  with  either  party  to 
gun.  This  renders  it  desirable  always 
to  introduce  a  certain  degree  of  self- 


roneous  prmciplet.  In  the  first  place,  justification  among  the  weapons  of  the 
then,  we  must  shew  the  consequences  contest  But  even  these  mdividuals, 
of  the  defensive  system,  when  applied  who  are  in  such  case  generally  the  least 
to  resist  the  effects  of  unprindpled  as-  valuable  acquisitions,  are  more  fre- 
sertunu  and  innovating  measures,  tend- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  righU  and 
properties  of  others.  The  motives  which 
mduce  the  Conservative  part^  to  rest 
content  with  uniformly  disproving 
every  false  assertion,  and  resitting  every 
active  moment  of  the  advocates  of  re- 
volution, appear  to  be  these  ;  they 
are  a  minonty  in  the  house,  and  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  safest  course  : 
they  are  conscientious  men,  and  are 
shocked  at  the  shameless  fiedsehoods  ut^ 
tered  by  tiieir  antagonists :  they  are 
men  of  good  reputation^  and  are,  uiere- 
fore,  jeSous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
cause :  they  are  candid  men,  and  in 
conseouence,  actas\{  their  opponents 
were  tne  same  :  and  finally,  ana  chiefly, 
they  imagine  that  they  and  their  ad- 
versaries are  pleading  before  an  hnpar' 
Hal  worlds  who  will  gpive  the  palm  to 
that  side  which  best  maintains  its  cause. 
This  policy  is,  however,  no  more  effi- 
cacious in  its  results  than  that  of  the 
admiral,  who  before  goin^  out  to  &ce 
the  foe,  should  spend  his  time  in  di- 
jecting  the  new  painting  of  his  fleot, 


quently  gsdned  by  acts  than  words. 
We  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  that 
the  motives  above  noticed,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  necessary  for  any 
party  to  follow  a  defensive  system. 
First,  then,  as  to  their  numbers*  In 
military  aff^rs  it  appears  sometimes  ad- 
visable for  a  minonty  to  unite  closely 
together,  and  stand  still,  in  order  to 
resist  the  attack  of  a  superior  force. 
But  when  is  this  advisable  ?  When 
the  minority  so  acting,  are  sure  that 
some  circumstance  will  soon  appear  to 
bring  them  relief ;  when  the  approach 
of  niffht  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
fnendhr  force,  or  the  unpleasant  situa- 
tion of  the  foe,  renders  it  probable  that 
a  littie  delay  may  be  productive  of 
complete  safety.  Even  under  all,  or 
any,  of  these  circumstances,  it  may 
frequentiy  be  questioned  whether  a 
well-directed,  sudden,  and  violent  at- 
tack would  not  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful :  and  even  in  this  case  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  system  of  defence 
does  not  consist  in  turning  off  the  blows 
with  their  shields,  or  in  (»tchiiur^e 
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bullets  in  their  hands ;  but  in  making  it 
certain  destruction  to  approach  their 
ranks ;  in  keeping  their  weapons  p(Mnt- 
ed  towards  the  foe  ;  and  in  pounnff  in 
close  and  well-directed  ToUeys  on  their 
antagonists.    But  when  this  minori^ 
is  so  situated,'  that  no  power  is  at  hand 
to  relieve  them ;  that  delay  cannot  as- 
ttst  them,  or  annoy  their  opponents  ; 
and  that  the  situation  of  those  oppOi- 
nents  is  of  their  own  chooung,  and  peiw 
fectly  suited  to  the  ftirtherance  of  their 
designs ;  what  should  we  then  say  of  the 
skill  or  courage  of  the  general  who  would 
adopt  a  system  of  exclusive  defence  ? 
In  met,  in  politicEd  contests,  the  whole 
strengl^  of  a  minority  consists  in  its 
activity.    Every  revolution  is  begun, 
and  carried  through,  bv  the  agency  of 
an  active  minority.    But  to  proceed. 
That  the  impudent  assertions  of  the 
Wh%s  should  disgust  the  feelings,  and 
arouse  the  indignation,  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  is  naturaL     It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men,  so 
devotedly  attached  to  their  cause,  should 
be  unwilling  to  let  pass  any  attack  on 
its  reputation  ;  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fbelings  o£ gentlemen,  when 
exposed  to  the  brutal  and  insulting  lan- 
guage of  those  persons  who  shower 
their  native  filth  on  their  opponents, 
trusting  in   the  happy  consciousness 
that  their  own  reputation  cannot  be 
injured — ^that  they  cannot  be  rendered 
more  contenqitible  in  the  eves  of  their 
associates,  or  of  the  world — and  that 
any  contest  with  gentlemen  must  raise 
themselves,  and  degrade  their  oppo- 
nents.   That  these  gentlemen  should 
be  frequently  induced  to  reply  to  the 
assertions,  and  display  the  depravity  of 
these  persons,  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising ;   but  we  protest  against  the 
'supposition,  that,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
domg  service  to  their  cause.    Any  per- 
son endued"  with  the   most  moderate 
degree  of  conmion    sense,  must   be 
aware,  that  it  is  inmrudent  in  hkn  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  adversary.    No 
one  can  suppose  that,  when  the  Radi- 
cals or  Papists,  in  the  houses  make  these 
assertions,  they  expect  that  they  will  be 
believed.    M/nat,  then,  is  their  m^ 
tive?    Thesame  as  that  which  dictated 
the  furious  attack  of  Marius  on  the  im- 
pregnable front  of  the  rock  near  Capsa, 
viz. :  to  engage  the  enemy  in  the  de- 
fence of  what  was  not  really  in  danger, 
and  distract  their  attention  from  the 
true  object  of  attacL    The  revolution*i 


ary  party  knoi^  too  well  that  their  be«t 
clmnee  for  tucoets  is,  by  keeping  op  a 
hot  attack  on  the  reputation  of  uie  op- 
podte  cause,  and  its  supporten  ;  to 
engage  their  opponents  in  its  defence, 
and  thus  secure  to  themselves  leisure 
and  security  to  make  th^  approaches, 
and  level  their  engines  against  those 
points  where  they  have  most  hopes  of 
success.    It  is,  therefore,  quite  mine- 
cessary  that  these  assertions  should  be 
well-founded,  or  even  spedoas ;   it  is 
merely  requi^  that  they  should  be 
sufficiently  audacious  and  offensive,  to 
induce  the  Conservative  party  to  waste 
their  time  and  talents  in  their  refbt»- 
tion.    These  persous  know,  what  the 
Constitntionalists  seem  to  forget,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  active  and  effbctive 
porttm^  of  the  nation,  on  the  merits  oS 
each  party,  is  already  formed,  and  that 
nothing  which  can  be  said  by  either 
can  gain  or  lose  almost  a  single  fHend. 
They  are  perfectly  willing,  therefore, 
that  their  assertions  should  be  disproved 
as  &st  as  they  are  made,  provided  they 
can  engage  the  exertbns  of  their  oppo- 
nents in  Uiat  disproval,  and  thus  secure 
to  themselves  the  absolute  choice  of  the 
field  oi  battle,  and  of  the  time  and 
weapons  of  assault    They  also  gain 
anotner  advantage  by  this  system,  viz. : 
they  injure  the  credit  of  their  adver- 
saries.   It  is  a  well-known  consequence 
of  frequent  selfnusttfication   that,   al- 
though each  individual  instance  may 
be  a  oontptete  triumph  to  the  accused* 
yet  eadi  instance  renders  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  attdn  such  triumph  in  the  next : 
that  the  more  fi*equently  an  individual, 
or  a  party,   are  accused,  the   more 
willii^  the  world  ii  to  s^[)pose  them  in 
the  wrong  ;  and  that  if  mty  are  ob- 
served  to    be  perpetoaDy  jnstifying 
tlkemselves — if,  in  one  instance,  they 
do  not  succeed,    every   one    thinks, 
talks,  and  dwdb  upon  that  instance  ; 
while,  tf  every  indiyidoal  attack  should 
be  repelled,  ayet  more  &tal  eoBplodon 
is  dnMim,  viz.  i  *^AiU  is  clear  that  sadi 
constant  attacks  wodd  not  be  made 
totally  without  fouadatioB,  there  muat 
be  some  general  abuses  wludi  give  rise 
to  all  U&  hostifity."    8ack  are  some 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  rcvolti- 
tionary  party,  by  their  soccessftdendea- 
vowcs  to  engage  their  opponents  in  a 
system  of  eoBfltaot  self-derence.    It  is 
obvious,  moreover,  that,  by  this  means, 
thev  Uaave  the   impression    that,    as 
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tiated  against  theuiBelves,  Now,  al« 
though  we  do  not  think  that  much 
effect  is  produced  on  the  opinions  of 
the  active  part  of  the  nation,  by  the  de- 
bates in  parliament,  jet,  so  fiur  as  this 
influence  extend^  it  is  clearly  by  this 
course  of  policy  turned  agsdnst  the  Con- 
servative body ;  but  there  is  another 
effect  produced  by  it  which  is  the  next 
consequence  we  shall  notice  as  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  a  system  of  con- 
stant defence  ;  and  which  is,  perhs^ 
its  most  ii^urious  accompaniment  It 
is  this,  that  the  courage  and  animation 
of  the  party  are  const  intly  on  the  wane, 
and  that  its  appari  nt  temporary  increase 
b  so  fiu"  from  Deing  an  encouragement, 
either  to  themselves  or  their  friends, 
that  it  is  received  as  a  proof  of  danger 
and  a  consequence  of  despair.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  on  the  defensive, 
creates  a  constant  feeling  of  danger, 
which,  although  it  may  be  a  very  eneo- 
tual  incitement  to  exertion  in  a  parti- 
cular instance,  is  yet  a  bad  support  to 
any  i^fstem  of  proceeding,  whOe  the 
unavoidable  expression  of  that  feeling 
IS  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the 
enemy.  We  have,  we  trust,  shown  that 
none  of  the  reasons,  above  mentioned, 
are  suffident  to  render  it  necessary  for 
«iy  party  to  act  merely  on  the  defen- 
sive, and,  at  same  time,  noticed  some 
of  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from 
such  a  system.  But  we  must  now  ob- 
serve, that  the  system  adopted  in  par- 
liament, for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution, is  not  properly  deserving  the 
epithet  of  defence^  but  amounts  to  littie 
more  than  a  vehement  and  warm  t/tM^iU 
from  the  measures  of  the  revolutionists. 
In  eyeiy  species  of  military  defence,  th« 
method  adopted  is  not  merely  to  take 
up  a  certain  position,  and  there  resolve 
to  stand  or  fall ;  but  to  endeavour,  by 
every  possible  metiiod,  to  make  it  fatal 
to  the  foe  to  approach  that  position. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  a 
defensive,  and  an  offensive,  war,  con- 
sists in  the  stationary  character  of  the 
former,  not  in  its  activity.  Men  who 
are  going  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when 
they  assume  the  thteH  do  not  lay  aside 
the  swor<L  Moreover,  this  stationary 
character  only  applies  to  this  system, 
while  the  contest  remains  doubtful ; 
for,  if  fortune  fiivours  them  for  a  mo- 
pent,  their  whole  exertions  are  directed 
to  give  the  war  an  offensive  character, 
md  our  celebrated  Black  Prince  been 


satisfied  with  contioaing  oa  the  defenoei 
when  the  tide  of  victory  turned  for  a 
moment  in  his  favour,  we  should  have 
heard  a  very  different  history  of  the 
victory  of  Poictiers.  Yet,  this  is  ih$ 
character  of  the  defence,  if  such  it  can 
be  called,  made  by  tne  Conservative 
party  in  parliament.  While  attacked, 
they  are  contented  to  turn  off  the  aocu- 
•ation,  and  refute  the  assertions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  to  pass  euloffieson  the 
merits  of  their  own  cause ;  which,  how- 
ever justiy  deserved,  have  no  more 
effect  than  the  explosion  of  a  bhmk 
cartridge,  which  makes  it  appear  that 
they  are  fighting,  till  it  is  observed  that 
none  of  the  enemy  fall  ;  while,  if  the 
attack  is  suspended  for  a  moment, 
instead  of  employing  the  interval  to 
change  the  character  of  the  contest  by 
bringing  a  powerful,  concentrated,  and 
well-directed  attack,  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  they  are  contented 
and  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of 
drawing  breath,  and  prepuing  to  fighl 
again,  as  soon  as  it  shall  nik  the  convex 
mence  and  promote  the  plam  of  that 
enemy  to  renew  the  oontest,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  where  all  the  fighting  is 
on  one  dde,  and  of  coarse  all  the  ii^jurf 
on  the  other.  This  conduct  is  the 
more  imprudent,  as  a  politi(»d  contest 
possesses  not  ovXj  all  the  same  reasons 
in  fiivour  of  an  offensive  course,  which 
apply  to  actual  war,  but  one  in  additioi^ 
which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  this,  that,  although  a  revo- 
lutionary majority  always  act  together 
with  comparative  unanimity  on  the 
offensive,  yet,  inasmuch  as  they  consist 
of  several  smaUer  parties,  all  pursmng 
different  ends,  if  a  judicious  attack  bt 
directed  on  one  of  these  parties  at  a 
time,  it  is  fre<}uentiy  an  easy  matter  to 
render  that  violence,  and  those  num- 
bers, which  cimstituted  the  ibrmef 
Strength  of  the  party,  the  ultimate 
means  of  their  mutual  self^estmctioiL 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  fact  is  on 
record  in  sacred  history,  where  a  single 
individual,  when  attacked  vrith  the  ut- 
most fury  by  a  whole  body,  apparentiy 
united  to  a  man,  yet  vms  enidbted,  vritlil 
out  the  slightest  compromise  of  prin* 
biple,  or  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  trotl^ 
by  laying  hold  of  what  he  knew  to  be 
a  secret  ground  of  contention  among  th# 
persons  composing  that  body,  to  turn 
all  the  fury  of  his  enemies  on  each 
other,  and  to  rescue  himself  and  his 
cause   firom   destruction,.  We^i 
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scarcely   inform  onr  readers  thai  we 
allude  to  the  manner  in  which  St  Paul 
defended  himself  against  the  furious 
attack  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
by  a  well-timed  attack  on  the  latter. 
At   no  period  could  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  be  more  easy,  and  more 
successful,  than  at  present,  as   there 
neyer  was,  probably,  a  partjr  consisting* 
of  more  inconsistent  and  mcon^ous 
materials  than  the  present  revolutionary 
party  in  both  houses  ;  and  surely  there 
never  was  a  faction,  or  rather  an  assem* 
blage  of  faction,  who  would  devour  each 
other  with  more  good  will  and  appetite 
if  they  were  once  set  down  to  the  re- 
past,   and  judiciously  supplied    with 
weapons.     The  right'  method  to   be 
used  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  a  party, 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  opposing 
the  exertions  of  an  individual.     If  one 
man  seizes  the  end  of  a  rope  held  by 
another,  and  endeavours  to  pull  the 
latter  from  his  place,  it  immediately 
becomes  necessary  for  that  other  to 
exert  his  force,  not  merely  to  retiun 
his  position,  but  to'  dislodge  his  anta- 
gonist    If  the  former  pml,  while  the 
uitter  is  content  with  mere  resistance, 
the   former  Drill    certainly,   if    their 
strength  be  etjual,  succeed.      If  we 
suppose  a  pole  substituted  for  the  rope, 
the  exertion  may  be  changed    from 
pulling  to'  pushing,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  same,  namely,  that,  unless 
^'object  be  only  to  gain  a  brief  delay, 
any  indimdual  or  party,  acting  on  the  ae» 
finsive,  should  make  it  their  constant  aim 
to  lay  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
changing  that  system    to  its   opposite. 
When   Hanniba]    formed    the    grand 
idea  of  destroying  the  Roman  empire, 
he  knew  that  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
that  design  hj  any  exertions  carried 
on  in  a  friendly,  or  even  a  neutral 
country ;  he  saw  that,  while  the  Ro- 
mans were  allowed  to  radse  their  sup- 
plies, and  assemble  their  forces  at  leisure 
m  Italy,  it  were  vain  for  Carthage  to 
hope    to    support   a   defensive    war. 
What  then  was  his  policy? — Did  he 
employ  his  talents  and  his  time  in  de- 
fendii^  all  the  small  towns  and  dis- 
tricts   attacked    by   the    Romans   in 
Spain  ?    Or  did  he  abandon  these  to 
their  fiite,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
to,  and  fortifying  Carthage  ?   No.    He 
said,  « If  we  wish  to  save  Carthage, 
we    must  carry  the  seat  of  war  to 
Rome."     He  abandoned  Spain';   he 
left  the  enemy  preparing  to  pour  his 


legions  with  overwhelming  fiiry  upon 
(^rthafl^ ;  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  dis- 
played his  hostile  ensigns  in  the  heart  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  within  a  few 
days*  marcn  of  the  proud  walls  of  the 
enemy's  capital.      What  was  the  re- 
sult?    The    victorious    enemy  were 
compelled  to  abandon  all  their  con- 
quests to  return  in  haste  and  confusion 
to  defend  their  own  property,  instead 
of  invading  that  of  others  ;  and  they 
returned,  not  to  victory,  but  to  defeat  ; 
their  enemies  were  as  much  encourag- 
ed, as  they  were  dismayed  by  the  un- 
expected change  in   the    posture  of 
their  affairs,  and  the  nature  of  the 
war  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on. 
A   succession  of  gpreat    and    bloody 
defeats,  sustained  by  the,  till  then  vic- 
torious, Romans,  proved  that  Hannibal 
had  chosen  the  right  course  to  ruin 
the  power,  and  extinguish  even  the 
existence    of    his    illustrious    enemy. 
Had  he  persisted  in  that  course,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctiy,  had  the  Roman 
genersds    maintidned    their   defensive 
system,  the  name  of  Rome  would  now 
be  used  only  to  designate  the  spot  where 
a  great  and  powerfiil  city  once  had 
stood.     A  mind  as  comprehensive  as 
his  own  perceived  the  danger  ;  Scipio 
raised  a  small,  but  cUsciplined,  force, 
and  with  that  force  he  sailed  for  Africa ; 
he  lefl  the  walls  of  his  native  dty  ex- 
posed to  the  tremendous  attack  of  the 
dreaded  Hannibal,  while  he  withdrew 
to  a  forei^  land  almost  the  last  relic 
of  strengm  which  remained  to  his  ex- 
hausted country.     He  acted  thus,  and 
he  acted  wisely.      That  force,  how- 
ever inadequate  to  resist  the  victorious 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  was  ^lly  sufficient 
to.  des^t)y    Carthage.      The    enemy 
were  thus  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
almost  won  victory,  and  to  return  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.    Rome 
was  thus  lefl  time  and  rest  to  recruit 
her  strength  ;  and  it  is  remarkale,  that 
that  very  general,    and    those    very 
troops,  who,    in    an  enemy^s  country 
earned  death  and  ruin  to  all  that  op- 
posed them,  were  wholly  unable  to 
rescue  their  own  land  from  absolute  de- 
struction.   Many  other  instances  might 
be  adduced   where  the  sudden   and 
active  change  fri>m  a  defensive  to  an 
offensive  p<nicy,  has  saved  individuals 
and  nations  from  impending  ruin.    Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
political  contest  or  of  the  present,  in 
particular,  to  render  such  a  change 
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i]iiponibl«  or  erem  difficult.  The  only 
cause  which  has  hitherto  prevented  Its 
•doptioo  is  the  force  of  habit.  It  is, 
in  ract,  more  easy  to  effect  this  change 
in  political,  than  in  military  war&re  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  more  easy  to  choose 
a  man  to  bring  forward  a  measure, 
than  to  raise  an  army  to  change  the 
seatof  war ;  nor  does  that  change  infer 
the  necessity  of  leaving  a  smgle  post 
rra%  undefended ;  it  merely  requires 
a  firm  determination  not  to  permit 
aay  impudent  assertion,  unfoonded  at- 
tack, or  scurrilous  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  to  distract  the  aCtentioQ 
of  the  party,  or  the  individuals  con- 
ducting it,  from  the  steady  and  spirit- 
ed endeavour  to  direct  a  heavy  attack, 
not  merely  in  words  but  meaturei^ 
upon  every  exposed  pdnt  of  their  op- 
ponents ;  and  to  direct  this  attack  in 
such  a  manner  Of  to  tpki  the  enemas 
Jbrcet^  and  set  their  mothm  mopp^ttttcm 
to  eaek  oAer ;  this  can  easily  be  done 
by  never  attarking  any  point  dhrectfy 
upon  which  the  others  are  agreed,  but 
judiciously  selecting  those  on  which 
they  will  be  sore  tUways  to  have  the 
support,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
some  fiiction  of  the  enemy.  In  order 
the  better  to  explain  the  course  we  re- 
eommend,  we  shall  give  an  instance. — 
A  violent  and  preconcerted  attack  has 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  revo- 
lution on  the  Established  Church.  The 
otgect  of  this  attack  was  evident  The 
Ir»h  Pwists  were  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  absurd 
idea  that  an  oath  could  bind  men  who 
believed  in  the  power  of  a  priest  to 
absolve  them  at  pleasure,  and  who,  ao- 
kttowledginff  no  reBgion  but  the  one  to 
have  any  c&ims  to  toleration,  would 
interpret  every  oath  according  to  the 
principles  of  that  religion  on  which  the 
validity  of  the  oath  in  their  opinion 
depends.  These  men  of  course,  de- 
te^ing  the  Protestant  religion  as  Pa- 
pists, and  the  English  connexion  as 
hereditary  rebels,  determined  to  emf^y 
the  newly  acquired  power  they  had 
obtained  from  the  in&tuated  blindness 
^  Protestants  to  extirpate  the  hated 
religion.  Thdr  otject  in  the  course 
they  adopted  was  two-fold.  First  they 
knew  that  the  weakenii^  of  the  Church 
Estabtishment  would  render  it  easy  to 
destroy  Protestantism,  inasmuch  as 
every  sect  of  Protestants  owed  their 
protection  to  that  establishment.  They 
knew  also  that  this  act  would  cither 
Vol.  I. 


terrifjr  the  Protestants  into  abandoning 
the  kingdom,  or  if  they  reflected  on 
their  red  strength  might  drive  them  to 
unite  with  the  Papists  in  cutting  off  the 
connexion  with  tnat  fiuthless  and  un- 
grateful country,  which  had  violated 
every  pledge  given  at  the  Union  for  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
had  eulogised  those,  whose  whole  ener- 
gies were  exerted  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  very  men  to  whom  that  country 
owes  the  maintenance  of  its  connexion 
with  Ireland,  and  consequently  its 
power,  and  even  its  very  existence  as  a 
nation;  for  no  one  who  surveys  the 
resources  drawn  by  England  from  this 
country,  espedally  during  the  late  war, 
can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  if  these 
resources  were  not  only  withdrawn  from 
Engkmd,  but  transferred  to  her  ene* 
mies,  and  cultivated,  as  they  would 
probably  be,  by  those  enemies  to  their 
fullest  extent,  England  could  for  any 
leiM^  of  time  support  her  place  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  The  Irish  Papists, 
knowing  all  this,  directed  a  frtrious  at^ 
tack  cm  the  Established  Church  of  Ire* 
land.  The  EngKsh  radicals  united 
heart  and  hand  with  them  in  this  at- 
tempt ;  and  why?  In  the  first  place, 
the  otiject  of  their  attack  was  an  estaln 
Mshmentf  as  such  it  was  an  object  of 
their  hatred ;  and  they  knew  that  every 
establishment  of  any  kind  which  they 
could  weaken  or  destroy  would  be  a 
step  to  the  destruction  oi  others.  Se- 
condly, they  parceived  that,  as  the 
Churches  or  Ei^land  and  Ireland  were 
essentially  the  same,  every  blow  di- 
rected against  the  latter  would  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  former ;  while 
there  wat  io  much  leu  pretence  for 
chtrging  the  Jrith  Church  with  abuse$ 
than  the  Eng&ih,  that  tf  they  could  sue 
ceed  m  destroying  the  Jbrvier,  nil  their 
arguments  would  apply  with  ten^ldfirce 
to  the  latter,  and  at  tne  same  time,  the 
circumstances  of  the  Irish  Church  reiw 
dered  it  probable  that  they  might  suc- 
ceed i|i  accomplishing  its  destruction, 
before  the  sister  church  was  aware  of 
the  common  danger.  Thirdly,  they 
knew  that  the  Irish  Papists,  hating  the 
English  connexion,  would,  in  order  to 
frurUier  their  own  designs  against  the 
connexion,  aid  them  in  throwing  Eng- 
land into  confusion;  it  was  therefore 
their  first  object  to  give  the  utmost  pos- 
sible power  to  these  allies.  To  these 
two  parties  were  added  the*  Whigs, 
who,  without  possessing  to  ths  sam^ 
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extent  the  ioveterate  hatred  to  Protest* 
antism  and  to  all  establishments  dis- 
played hy  the  others,  yet  aided  them  in 
their  designs,  actuated  by  absurd  ideas 
of  reform,  a  restless  spirit  of  innovation 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inca- 
pacity and  unfitness  for  office,  which 
rendered  them  anxious  to  distinguish 
their  administration  by  the  accom- 
plishment of  something  which  had 
not  been  done  before,  and  desirous 
that  that  something  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  gratify  the  wishes  and 
secure  the  support  of  that  rabble,  to 
whom  they  looked  to  en^le  them  to 
retain  office,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  their  sovereign  and  the  rational  part 
of  the  nation.  Such  are  the  component 
parts  of  that  revolutionary  party,  at 
present  running  breast-high  to  the  des* 
truction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
method  adopted  bv  this  party  in  their 
attack,  is  to  pour  forth  fine  sentiments 
about  the  wishes  of  the  j^eople ;  the 
abuses  resulting  from  antiqmty;  the 
rights  of  the  msgority ;  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  purity  of  religion ;  equali- 
zation; conciliation;  ffnevances,  &c. 
coupled  and  interlarded  with  inq>udent 
assertions  of  general  abuses ;  indecent 
falsehoods  ;  and  gross  and  insulting  Ian- 
g;uage,  directed  agiunst  every  individual 
and  party,  who  rise  in  de&nce  of  the 
hated  establishment.  They  thus  gain 
a  two-fold  object.  Their  servility  pre- 
cludes all  free  discussion,  while  it  pro- 
vokes their  opponents  to  engage  in  a 
war  of  defence  ;  as  their  gentlemanly 
feelings  prevent  them  from  retaliation 
in  kind.  As  soon  then  as  all  their  as- 
sertions have  been  disproved,  they, 
knowing  full  well  that  that  disproval 
was  not  of  the  least  value  to  the  cause 
it  was  designed  to  support,  put  the 
question  to  the  vote,  and  carry  it  by 
means  of  their  own  unprincipled  ma- 
jority. One  might  suppose  that  one 
trial  of  the  consequences  of  this  fruit- 
less defence  might  be  sufficient  to  in* 
duce  the  Constitutionalists  to  change 
the  plan  of  their  operations  ;  but  no  : 
they  continue  in  tne  same  system  of 
useless  apology,  remonstrance,  and  vin- 
dication, in  wmch  it  is  the  whole  policy 
of  their  opponents  to  engage  them. 
They  even  go  further,  and  say,  **  It  is 
right  that  abuses  should  be  removed,  if 
any  exist — The  truth  veill  be  more 
easily  defended  when  free  from  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  slight  defects  or  er- 


rors.—«It  is  right  to  make  the  best  of 
every  Uung,  and,  as  it  b  probable  thai 
these  people  have  some  night  grounds 
for  wnat  they  say,  some  good  will 
probably  arise  from  their  attacks.**  We 
must  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  system  :  that  the  truth  it 
more  easily  defended  when  perfectiy 
free  from  wuse,  is  certain  ;  as  a  ship 
will  encounter  a  storm  with  more  safe^ 
when  all  her  timbers  are  perfectly  sound, 
and  her  rigging  has  been  renewed  ;  but 
it  were  a  strange  proof  of  wisdom  to 
take  out  all  the  decayed  planks,  and 
all  the  imperfect  rigging,  m  toon  at  the 
ttorm  had  begun  to  rage^  the  decayed 
and  worm-eaten  plank  must  then  be 
preserved  with  as  much  care  as  the 
sound  one,  and  even  more,  for  it  Mill 
feel  the  attack  with  mpre  severity.  The 
time  to  change  a  d^fectioe  timber^  or  to 
remove  an  obnojriout  abute,  it  the  titne  of 
peaoe^  tranqmUitjfi  and  leiture  ;  when  the 
attack  commences  and  the  storm  be^^ 
to  rage,  all  mutt  be  definded:  for  it  is 
as  feXdX  to  admit  the  enemy  through  the 
n^lected  and  ivy-covered  postern,  as 
through  the  new  and  splendid  gateway. 
*  Whatever  w,  'thall  he  preterved,"*  should 
be  the  maxim  of  those  who  wbh  to  re- 
sist a  toirent  of  revdution.  But  how 
is  it  to  be  preserved  ?  we  shall  recur  to 
the  instance  above  noticed.  The  per? 
sons  who  attended  the  Church  of  Ire- 
and  supplied  the  weapons  against  them- 
selves ;  they  talked  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  Church  to  support  the  poor, 
to  build  its  own  edifices.  Sec  This 
sounded  very  well ;  but  how  should  it 
have  been  met  ?  not  by  remonstrance, 
or  by  argument,  but  by  language  to  the 
following  effect :— **  Gentiemen,  there 
is  a  great  deid  of  truth  in  what  you  sa^. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
poor  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Church 
umds,  ^iuch  were,  many  of  them,  ori- 
ginally bestowed  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
it  were  also  dedrable  that  tne  parish 
Churches,  Cathedrals,  Glebe  Houses, 
^c.  should  be  erected  at  the  expense  <^ 
the  same  fronds.  This  is  the  more  de- 
sirable, as  for  all  these  sums  no  return 
whatever  is  made  to  society  at  present : 
for  all  the  landt^  tithet,  ^c.  which  were 
g^ven  thut  by  our  ance^torty  for  the  tmp^ 
port  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  are 
now  not  in  the  handt  fif  thote  to  whom, 
they  were  given  for  thit  purpote,  but  are 
uturpedfor  the  enridkment  of  lay  impro^ 
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pnatoTM.  WbereTore  we  so  peH^etly 
KTee  m  the  Justice  of  your  obserTationa, 
tEatonthe-«-^Hr-dayof-««*^we  AaiMmng 
in  a  bill  to  further  the  reform  you  speak 
of.  The  ooosequence  of  thtt  system 
would  be  an  immediate  division  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  radicals  would 
heartily  join  in  this  attack  on  the  whigs, 
the  chief  proprietors  of  these  funds  ; 
the  latter  would  of  course  become  alarm- 
ed, as  it  would  be  imi)oesiblc  for  them 
to  bring  forward  any  thing  in  their  own 
defence,  which  would  not  apply  with 
tenfold  force  in  support  of  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  they  would  be  instantly  obliged 
not  only  to  relinquish  their  attacks  upon 
it,  but  to  become  active  in  its  defence. 
Agmn,  while  this  method  was  taken  by 
one  to  divide  the  radicals  and  wlugs,'^ 
another  might  sow  dissension  between 
the  "whtgs  and  papists,  by  an  address  to 
the  following  purpose  to  the  former  :— 
**  Gentlemen,  you  assert  with  great  jus- 
tice that  the  people  of  Ireland  labour 
under  heavy  burdens  ;  and  the  removal 
of  these  burdens  would  immortalize  your 
administration.  The  worst  burden  un- 
der which  that  unhappy  country  labours 
is,  that  the  poor  peasantry  have  to  sup- 
port an  exorbitantly  weialthy  Church 
c^stablishment ;  while  the  nature  of  that 
Establishment  is  such,  that  of  the  suois 
raised  for  its  supnort,  little  or  ndne  is 
expended  for  the  oeneilt  of  the  people, 
or  of  society  at  large.  The  revenue  of 
that  Church  amounts  to  about  900,000 
per  annum ;  and  yet  this  immense  sum 
IS  appropriated  by  men,  nominally  with- 
out families  to  support,  or  establish- 
ments to  maintain.  It  is  mitte  right 
that  this  Establishment  should  be  abol- 
ished ;  and  if  its  clergy  are  to  be  sup- 
ported, it  will  be  much  preferable  to 
compel  them  to  live  upon  a  moderate 
revenue  from  the  state,  and  to  make  H 
a  heavy  misdemeanor  in  them  to  attempt 
to  levy  any  contributions  on  the  people. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  can  be  no 
burden  to  the  peasantry,  or  in  feet  to 
any  portion  of  society,  but  the  reverse. 
Its  revenues  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  one-third  of  those  drawn  from  Ire- 
land by  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  these 
revenues  can  be  no  burden  on  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  are  in  reality  a  substitute 
for  a  higher  rent,  and  are  therefore  paid 
by  tlte  Inndlordi^  while  they  cannot  in- 
jure the  landlords,  as  they  merely  with- 
hold from  them  ?i  property,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  ancestors  ever  possessed,  on 


hmi  a  figki  #0 ;  and  at  the  same  time 
these  reveiines  are  'wholly  ^nt  among 
the  people,  and  are  restored  to  them, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  sup- 
porting dwrimg  their  circulation^  (for  it  u 
no  more),  a  large  body  of  resident  gen- 
tly, whose  instruction  and  example  is 
of  the  highest  utility  to  the  country, 
and  to  socie^^  at  large.  To  destroy  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland,  would  therefore  be  only  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  and  burdens  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  as  it  is  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  I  shall  on- 
evening  next,  brmg  in  a  motion  for  an 
accurate  return  of  the  whole  revenues 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
with  an  account  of  how  these  revenues 
are  raised,  and  what  portion  of  them 
is  expended  for  the  moral  or  physical 
benefit  of  the  people  :  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  draw  up  and  propose  to  the 
House  some  measure  which  may  tend 
to  render  the  revenues  of  this  Church 
more  beneficial  to  society."  Again,  both 
radicals  and  papists  might  be  set  upon 
the  whigs,  by  showing  how  the  cow- 
ardly, vacillating,  and  tyrannical  policy 
of  the  latter  has  almost  destroyed  pul>. 
fie  credit,  and  conseouently  hiiured  ma- 
nufactures and  trade,  ruinea  agricul- 
ture,  and  rendered  capitalists  afraid  to 
invest  their  property  in  any  useful 
branch  of  commerce  ;  how  it  has  caused 
the  greatest  danger  to  several  commer- 
cial establishments  and  branches  of 
trade,  and  totally  ruined  others.  In 
this  attack  they  would  be  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  radical  manufecturers  of 
Ei^land,  and  the  popish  a^nricuhurists 
in  Ireland.  K\\  this  would,  it  is  evi- 
dent, tend  if  properly  managed,  tol  split 
the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
but  it  would  do  more,  as  it  would  totally 
stop  the  attack  on  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland,  by  giving  its  enemies  abundant 
employment  at  home.  It  would  be  the 
means  of  detecting  real  abuses,  and  ef- 
fecting salutary  reform,  and  above  all, 
it  would  transfer  all  the  advimtages,  the 
eclat,  and  the  encouragement^  derivable 
from  an  oflfensive  war,  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary to  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  state.  In  the  adoption  of  a  system 
like  this,  the  Conservatives  would  of 
course  have  some  difKculties  to  encoun- 
ter :  as  they  must  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that,  before  it  would  be  brought 
ruUyto  act,  some  measures  might  be 
carried  by  their  opponents,  which  might 
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by  the  old  system  have  received  a  tem»  Ueadifyi  actioefy,  and  uM  perteverancet 

porary  delay.  They  must  also  be  aware  adopted :\t  is  not  yet  too  late,  not  only 

that,  as  their  own  chance  of  successfully  to  prevent  further  evil,  but  ultimately 

executipg^  the  change  of  system  increas-  to  undo  what  has  been  already  done  ; 

es,  their  opponents  wiU  become  violent  and  to  restore  the  Protestant  Church 

andabudvem/7rc)poffNmtoM^(i(W^;  and   British  Constitution,   to  all  the 

but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declanng  strength  and  preeminence  they  have 

our  conviction  that  if  this  system  be  lost 


TO  MY  BRIDB. 


The  timid  dove,  wheti  first  she  dares  to  wander  from  the  nest^ 
Mistrusts  the  very  breeze  on  which  her  pinions  learn  to  rest ; 
So  tremblingly  thou  leaVst,  my  love,  the  sheltering  ark  of  home, 
With  one,  whose  &ith  must  yet  be  prov'd,  the  worlas  wide  waste  to  roadL 

I  read  thy  tender  doubts  in  the  mute  language  of  those  eyes* 
I  hear  them  too  confess'd  in  those  involuntary  siglis  ; , 
And  now  thou  tum'st  thine  head  away  to  hide  suspldon's  tear, 
And  the  pale  cheek  that  would  betray  the  va|^ue  surmise  of  fear. 

Thy  bosom,  palpitating,  tells  the  pulses  of  the  heart, 
That  ^m  thv  chOdlKKxf s  &vorite  haunts  could  not  unmov'd  depart ; 
Deeming  eacn  object  dear  on  which  the  light  of  memory's  rays, 
Reviving  all  the  early  scenes  of  youthful  pleasure*  plays. 

And  there  Is  one,  to  whose  embrace  thou  still  dost  fondly  cling* 
Like  a  young  bird  that  peril  shuns  beneath  its  parentis  wing, 
*Tis  She,  who  reared  thee  ^  fiom  the  world,  unspotted,  undefird,** 
And  breathes  afiurewett  blessing  now  upon  her  darling  child. 

I,  too,  have  felt  the  fervour  of  a  mother^s  boundless  love, 
And  prize  it  as  the  purest  bond  that  nature  ever  wove  ; 
Nor  think  that  I  could  wish  thee  e*er  its  g<dden  links  to  break. 
With  such  as  could  make  light  of  Mif»  all  other  ties  were  weak. 

I  could  not  chide  the  precious  tears,  that  feeling  bids  thee  veep. 
For  her,  who  by  thy  cradle  U8*d  her  anxious  watch  to  keep, 
Whose  tender  and  unc^easing  care  could  never  be  repaid. 
Who  would  approve  with  simles,  and  by  her  sighs  alone  upbraid. 

Oh  I  think  not  I  could  eW  awake  within  thy  guileless  breast. 
One  pang  that  could  avail  to  mar  its  sweet  and  hallow'd  rest ; 
Or  seek  to  poison  at  its  source  thy  young  affection's  flow. 
By  mingling  with  its  tide  of  joy  the  bitter  cup  of  woe. 

Lovely  as  woman's  form  may  be,  'tis  delicate  and  frail. 
And  like  the  pliant  willow  bends  beneath  the  passing  gtde ; 
But  I  would  hone  to  shield  thee  from  each  rude  and  chilling  blast. 
And  make  thy  future  life  as  &ir  and  blissful  as  the  past 

Then  learn  to  trust  this  heart  that  beats  for  its  belov'd  alone, 
And  swells  with  an  unfeign*d  delight  to  feel  thou  art  its  own, 
That  shall  not  be  found  wanting  when  its  constancy  is  tried. 
But  to  its  first  devotion  ever  true,  my  lovely  Bride. 
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LITTLE   FAIRLY, 
BY  SAMUEL  LOVER,  ESQ.  R.H.A. 

AUTHOR   OF^'LBOBNDS   AND   8T0R1BS   O^   IRBLAND.* 


Tlie  world  wm  ytaj  guilty  of  toch  a  ballad  tome  throe  ageeibce ;  but,  I 

think,  now  'tis  not  to  be  found— 
I  will  luiTe  the  tnbject  newlj  writ  o*er»  that  I  may  example  my  digree- 
aion  by  tome  mighty  precedent.  Lovx's  laboitr's  lo9T. 


The  words  great  and  little  are 
times  contradictory  terms  to  their  own 
meaning.  This  is  statins  the  case  ra- 
ther confusedly,  but  as  I  am  an  Irish- 
man, in  Ireland,  and  writing  an  Irish 
story,  it  is  the  more  in  character.  I 
mi^ht  do  perhaps,  like  a  rery  clever 
and  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  who, 
when  ne  deals  in  some  extravagance 
which  you  dont  quite  understand,  says 
"  well,  you  know  what  I  mean."  But 
t  win  not  take  that  for  granted,  so 
what  I  mean  is  this— that  your  great 
man,  (as  fiff  as  sixe  is  ooncemed,)  is 
often  a  nobody ;  and  vour  little  man,  is 
often  a  great  man.  Nature,  as  fiff  as 
the  human  race  is  concerned,  is  at  va- 
riance with  art,  which  generally  couples 
greatness  with  sixe.  The  pyramids, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  St 
Peter's,  and  St  raul*s,  are  vast  in 
their  dimensions,  and  the  heroes  of 
Paindng  and  Sculpture  are  always  on  a 
grand  scale.  In  Language,  the  dMmi-> 
Hoe  is  indicative  of  endearment — ^in  Na- 
ture, it  appears  to  me  it  is  the  type  of 
distinction.  Alexander,  Ccesar,  Niqpo- 
leon,  Wellington,  &c  &c  (for  I  have 
not  room  to  (fetail)  are  instances.  But 
do  we  not  hear  every  day  that  **  such- 
a-body  is  a  big  booby,"  while  **  a 
clever  Bitle  feihu^  haM  almost  passed 
into  proverbial  use.  The  poets  have 
been  more  true  to  nature  than  painters, 
in  this  particular,  and  in  her  own  divine 
art,  her  happiest  votaries  have  been 
Kving  evidences  of  her  predilection  to 
«  packing  her  choicest  goods  in  small 
parcels."  Pope  was  **  a  crooked  litUe 
thing  that  asked  questions,"  and  in  our 
own  days,  our  own  **  littie  Moore"  is 
a  glorious  testimony  to  the  fiict  The 
works  of  fiction  abound  with  instances 
of  the  &ncy  of  the  author  not  consider- 
ing it  necessary  that  his  hero  shall 


be  an  eligible  candidate  forthe  **  grena- 
dier corps  i"  the  earlier  works  of  fio- 
tion  in  particular  :  Fairy  tales  univer- 
sally deoicate  some  giant  to  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  some  "  clever  littie  fel- 
low." **  Tom  Thumb,"  Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk,"  and  fifty  other  such  for  in^ 
stance,  and  I  am  now  going  to  add 
another  to  the  list,  a  brilliant  example, 
I  trust,  of  the  unfailing  rule,  that  your 
Stile  man  is  always  tL^reat  man. 

If  any  gentleman  six  foot  two  inches 
high  gets  angpry  at  reading  this,  I  bc^ 
him  to rememlier  that  I  am  aliuleman 
myself  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  sense 
(which  is  supposii^  a  great  deal,)  he 
vrill  pardon,  m>m  ms  own  feeling  of 
indignation  at  this  expoti  of  Patago- 
nian  inferiority,  the  consequent  tri- 
umph, on  my  part,  of  Lilliputian  dis- 
tinction, li,  however,  his  mches  get 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  should  call 
me  out,  I  beg  of  him  to  remember, 
wain,  that  I  have  the  advantage  of  him 
there  too,  in  being  a  littie  man.  There 
is  a  proverb  too,  that  **  little  takd  is 
soon  mended,**  and,  with  all  my^ 
preaching,  I  fear  I  have  been  forget- 
ting the  wholesome  adage.  So  I  shall 
conclude  this  littie  intnKluction,  which 
I  only  thought  a  becoming  flourish 
of  trumpets  for  introducing  my  hero,  by 
placing  Little  Fairly  before  m^  r^ia- 
ers,  ami  I  hope  they  will  not  thmk,  in 
the  words  of  another  adage,  that  I  have 
g^ven  them  great  cry  and  Bttle  wooL 


You  see  owld  Fairly  was  a  mighty 
dacent  man  that  liv^  as  the  story 
goes,  out  over  the  back  a*  the  hills  b^ 
yant  there,  and  was  a  thrivin*  man  ever 
after  he  married  little  Shane  Ruadh*s* 
daughther,  and  she  was  UtUe,  like  her 
father  before  her,  a  dawnshee  craythur 


•  Bed  John. 
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but  mighty  cute,  and  industhered  a 
power,  always,  and  a  fine  mTe  she  waa 
to  a  sthrivin  man,  up  earlv  and  down 
late,  and  share  if  she  was  doin'  nothin' 
else,  the  bit  iv  a  stocking  was  never 
out  iv  her  hand,  and  the  knitdn' 
needles  going  like  mad«  Well  sure 
they  thruv  like  a  flag  or  a  bulrush,  and 
the  snuffeest  cabin  in  the  counthry  side 
was  owTd  Fairly's.  Well,  in  eood  time 
she  brought  him  a  son,  Uirou  she  lost 
no  time  &out  it  either,  for  she  was  ne- 
ver given  to  loitherin*,  and  he  was  the 
picthur  o'  the  mother,  the  little  attomy 
that  he  was,  as  slim  as  a  ferret  and  as 
red  as  a  fox,  but  a  hardy  craythur. 
Well,  owM  Fairly  didn*t  like  the 
thoughts  of  havin*  sitch  abit  iv  a  brat 
for  a  son,  and  besides  he  thought  he 
got  on  so  well  and  prospered  m  the 
World  with  one  wife,  that,  by  gor,  he 
determined  to  improve  his  luck  and  get 
another.  So,  with  that,  he  ups  ami 
goes  to  one  Doody  who  had  a  big 
daughter — a  whopper  by  my  sowll 
thn^  she  was  the  full  of  a  door,  and 
was  called  by  the  neighbours  garran 
more*^  for  in  throth  she  was  a  garran, 
the  dirty  dhrop  was  in  her,  a  nasty 
stag  that  never  done  a  good  turn  for 
anyone  but  herself ;  the  leng-sidcd 
jack,  that  she  was,  but  her  father  had 
a  power  o*  money  and  above  a  hundher 
head  o* cattle,  anddivil  a  chick  nor  child 
he  had  but  herself,  so  that  she  was  a 
great  catch  for  whoever  could  get  her, 
as  far  as  the  fbrtune  wint,  but,  throth, 
the  boys  did  not  like  the  looks  iv  her, 
and  let  herself  and  her  ft>rtin  alone. 
Well,  as  I  was  sayin,  owld  Rdrly  ups 
and  he  goes  to  Doody  and  puts  his  coni' 
ether  an  the  girl,  and  ftdx  sne  was  glad 
to  be  ax*d,  and  so  matthers  was  soon 
settled,  and  the  ind  of  it  was  they  wor 
married. 

Now  maybe  it^  axin*  you*d  be  how 
he  could  marry  two  wives  at  wanst, 
but  I  towld  you  before,  it  was  long  ago, 
fai  the  good  owld  ancient  times,  whin 
a  man  could  have  pHnty  of  every  thing. 
Well  home  he  brouglit  the  dirt^  gar- 
ran, and  sorra  long  she  was  m  the 
})lace  when  she  began  to  breed,  (arrah 
ave  o£P  and  dont  be  laughin  now.  I 
don*t  mane  that  at  all,)  whin  she  began 
to  breed  ructkmi  in  tne  famly  and  to 
kick  up  antagiont  from  momin*  till 
night,  and  mtt  betune  owM  Fairly  and 
his  first  wife.     Well  she  had  a  son  of 


her  own  soon,  and  he  was  a  big  boss  iv 
a  divil,  like  his  mother--^  great  &t  lob 
that  had  no  life  in  him  at  all— and 
while '  the  little  daunshee  eraythur 
would  laugh  in  your  hce  and  play  wid 
you  if  you  cherrup'd  to  him,  or  would 
amuse  himself  the  craythur,  crawlin 
about  the  flure  and  playin  wid  the 
sthraws,  and  atein'  the  gravel,  the 
jewel,  the  other  bosthoon  was  roarin' 
from  momin*  till  night,  barrhi  he  was 
crammed  wid  stirabout  and  dhrowndoil 
a*  most  wid  milk.  Well  up  they  grew 
and  the  big  chap  turned  out  agofmuocA, 
and  the  little  ctiap  was  as  knowin'  as  a 
jtdlor  ;  and  thougn  the  big  mother  was 
always  puttin  up  her  lob  to  malthratc 
and  abuse  little  Fairly,  the  dickins  a 
one  but  the  little  chap  used  to  drcuro- 
vint  him,  and  gev  him  no  pace,  but  led 
him  the  life  iv  a  dog  wid  the  cumiin* 
thricks  he  played  an  him.  Well,  while 
all  the  neighbours  *amost  loved  the 
ground  that  Httle  Fairly  throd  on,  they 
cud  n't  abide  the  garron  mere's  foal, 
good,  bad,  or  indiferent,  and  muny's 
the  sly  vmJavoguem*  he  got  beliind  a 
hedge  from  one  or  another  when  his 
mother  or  lather  was  n't  near  to  purtect 
him,  for  owld  Fairly  was  as  great  a 
fool  about  him  as  the  mother,  and 
would  give  him  his  eyes,  'amost,  to  play 
marvels,  while  he  didn't  care  tnree 
thranecvs  for  the  darllnt  little  chap. 
And  twas  the  one  thing  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  at  last  he  fell  sick,  and  sure 
many  thought  it  was  a  judgment  an 
him  for  his  unnatherl  doiu's  to  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  the  sayin'  through 
the  parish  was  from  one  and  sdl. 
••  There's  owld  Fairly  is  obliged  to 
take  to  his  bed  with  the  tmght  of  his 
sms."  And  sure  enough  off  o*  that 
same  bed  he  never  riz,  but  prrew  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day,  and  sint  for  the 
priest  to  make  ms  sowl,  the  wicked 
owld  sinner,  God,  forgive  me,  for  say- 
in' the  word,  and  sure  the  priest  done 
whatever  he  could  for  him,  but  after 
the  priest  wint  away  he  called  his  two 
wives  beside  his  be4  and  the  two  sons, 
and  says  he,  *  I'm  going  to  lave  yiz 
now,"  says  he,  **  and  Sbrry  I  am,*  says 
he,*  for  I'd  rather  stay  in  owld  Ireland 
than  go  anv  where  cbe,"  says  he,  •*  for 
a  raison  1  have" — hegh !  hegh  I  hegh ! 
•*  oh  murther,  this  cough  is  smotherin* 
me,  so  it  is.  Oh  ^i-urra!  wurra!  but 
its  sick  and  sore  I  am.     Well  come 


Big  Horse. 
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here  ylz  both,"  mys  he  to  the  women, 
**  you  wor  good  wiyea  both  o*  ye,  I 
hare  nothin  to  say  agm  it — (MoUy 
dont  foiget  ^e  whate  is  to  be  winny'd 
the  iirst  fine  day)— and  ready  yon  wor 
to  make  and  to  mind— (Jody  thereli 
a  hole  in  the  foot  of  my  left  stockin') 
and — 

.  **  Dont  be  Uiinkin*  o'  your  footin* 
here,**  said  little  Jndy,  the  knowledge 
able  craythvr,  as  she  was,  **  bat  en* 
dayyour  to  make  your  footin*  in  hea* 
veD,**  says  she,  **  mavoumeen." 

**  Don't  put  in  your  prate  *till  yonr 
ax'd,"  says  the  owid  sayase,  no  ways 
obliged  that  his  trus^  litde  owld  wo* 
man  was  wantin  to  giye  him  a  helpii^ 
hand  tow'rds  puttin  his  poor  sinful 
sowl  in  the  way  o*  glory. 

**  Lord  look  down  on  youT  says 
she. 

•*  Tuck  the  blanket  round  my  feet," 
says  he^  •*  for  Fm  gettin  very  cowld.** 

So  the  big  owld  hag  of  a  wife  tucked 
the  blankets  round  him« 

**  Ah  you  were  always  a  comfort  to 
me,"  says  owld  Fairly. 

•*  Well  remember  mj  son  for  that 
same,**  says  she,  **•  for  it*s  time  I  think 
you*d  be  cuvidin*  what  you  have  bechuxt 
uz,"  says  she. 

**  Well  I  suppose  I  must  do  it  at 
last,"  says  the  owld  chap,  though, 
hegh1  hegh  !  hegh  I  *<  Oh  this  thievm* 
cough — though  its  hard  to  be  obleeged 
to  leave  one's  hard  airins  and  comforts 
this  away,**  says  he,  the  unfortunate 
owld  thief  thinkin'  o'  this  world  instead 
of  his  own  poor  sinful  sowl. 

*•  Come  here  big  Fairlv,'*  says  he, 
**  my  own  bully  boy,  .that's  not  a 
starved  poor  ferret,  but  worth  while, 
lookin*  at.  I  lave  you  this  house," 
says  he. 

**  HaT  says  the  big  owld  sthrap, 
makin'  a  face  over  the  bed  at  the  poor 
little  woman  that  was  cryin*,  the  cray- 
thur,  although  the  owld  vilUan  was 
usin'  her  so  Iraul. 

**  And  I  lave  you  all  my  fiffms," 
says  he. 

«*  HaT  says  the  big  owld  sthreel 
again. 

**  Andmyikhn]ntf^raydiiefi<«,*8ayshe.' 

"  Ha  r  says  she  again,   takm  jt 
pinch  o' snuff. 
-  *^  And  aU  my  cattle,*  says  he. 

**  Did  yon  hear  that  ma'am  V*  says 
the  garran  more,  stickin'  her  arms 
a  kimbo  and  looUn  as  if  she  was  goin 
to  bate  the  woman. 


•  AU  my  cattle,*  says  the  owld  fel- 
low, *  every  head"  says  he,  **  barrin  one, 
md  that  one  is  for  that  poor  scaldcrow 
ihere»"  says  he,  « little  Fairly." 

**  And  IS  it  only  one  you  lave  my 
poor  boy,"  sayt  the  tooor  little  woman. 

**  If  you  say  mucn,"  says  the  owld 
dyin'  vagabone,"  the  divil  reiave  the 
taste  of  anything  111  lave  him  or  you," 
■ays  he. 

-  Dont  say  divll,  darlitt," 

«  Howld  your  prate  I  tell  you  and 
listen  to  me,  I  say  you  little  Fably." 

**  Well  daddy,*^  says  the  little  chap. 

**  Qo  over  to  that  comer  cilpboarcl,'* 
says  he,  **  and  in  the  top  shelf,**  sayS 
he,  "  in  the  bottom  of  a  crack*d  taypoC 
Toull  find  a  piece  of  an  owld  rag,  and 
brinff  it  here  to  me." 

With  that  little  Fidrly  went  to  do  as 
he  was  bid,  but  he  could  not  reach  \sp 
so  high  as  the  comer  cupboard,  and 
he  run  into  the  next  room  for  a  stool 
to  stand  upon  to  come  at  the  crack^d 
taypot,  and  he  got  the  owld  piece  iv  a 
mg  and  brought  it  to  his  father. 

**  Open  it,"  says  Ae  fkther. 

"  I  nave  it  open  now,"  says  little 
Fairly. 

«  Whafsinit?  sayt  the  owld  boy. 

**  Six  shillin's  in  silver,  and  three 
forthinV  aays  little  Fairly. 

**  That  was  your  mother's  fortune," 
says  the  ftither,  and  I'm  goin  to  behave 
like  the  hoighth  of  a  gentleman,  as  I- 
am,"  says  he,  **  I'll  give  you  your  mo- 
ther*^ fortune,"  says  he,  **  and  I  hope 
you  wont  squander  it,'*  says  he,  **  the 
way  that  every  blackguard  now  thinks 
he  has  a  tight  to  squandher  any  decent 
man*s  money  he  is  the  heir  to,"  says 
he,  "•  but  be  careful  of  it,"  says  he,  **  as 
I  was,  for  I  never  touched  a  rap  iv  it 
but  let  it  lie  gotherin'  in  that  tavpot 
ever  since  the  day  I  got  it  from  Shane 
Ruadh  the  day  we  sthmck  the  bargain 
about  Judy,  over  bevant  at  the  *  cat 
and  bagpipes,'  comm*  firom  the  fair, 
and  I  lave  you  that  tix  shillings  and* 
five  stone  o*  mouldy  oats  that*s  no  use 
to  me,  and  Jimr  broken  plates,  and 
that  three  legged  stool  you  stood  upon 
to  get  at  the  cupboard,  you  poor  ruuxr- 
rough  that  you  are,  and  the  two  spoons 
wrthont  handles,  and  the  one  cow  that's 
gone  back  of  her  milk. 

••  What  use  is  the  cow,  daddy?"  says 
little  Fairly,  <<widoutland  to  feed  her 
an?" 

**  Maybe  its  land  you  want,  you  pin- 
keen,"  says  the  big  brother. 
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•*  RSght,  my  ImMv  boy,"   says 
mother,  **  stand  up  for  your  own." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  Uie  owld  chap, 
«*  I  tell  you  what,  bwg  Fairly,"  says  he, 
«  you  may  as  well  do  adacent  turn  for 
the  little  chi^  and  giye  him  grass  for 
his  cow.  I  lare  you  all  ^e  land,"  sa^ 
he,  **  but  youll  never  miss  grass  for 
one  cow,"  says  he,  **  and  youll  hare  the 
satis&ction  of  bein'  bountiful  to  your 
little  brother,  bad  cess  to  him,  for  a 
starred  hound  as  he  is." 

WdJ,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  ould  chap  soon  had  the  puff  out  iv 
him,  and  whm  the  wake  was  over  and 
that  they  put  him  out  to  grass — ^laid 
him  asleep  snug  widi  a  dmty  quiii 
over  Aim  throth  that  minit  the  poor 
little  woman  and  her  Sule  <ifiprie  was 
turned  out  body  and  bones,  and  rorced 
to  seek  shelter  any  way  they  could. 

Well,  little  Fairly  was  a  cute  chap, 
and  so  he  made  a  little  snu^  place  out 
of  the  back  iy  a  ditch,  and  wid  moss  and 
rishes  and  layes  and  brambles  made  his 
ould  mother  snug  enoturh  antU  he  got 
a  little  mud  cabin  built  for  her,  and  the 
oow  gaye  them  milk,  and  the  craythurs 
got  on  pur^  well  antil  the  big  dir^ 
yagabone  of  a  brother  b^^an  to  grudge 
the  cow  the  bit  o*  mss,  and  he  ups 
and  says  he  to  litue  Fairly  one  day, 
^  Whafs  the  raison,"  says  be,  <*  your 
oow  does  be  threq>asstn'  an  my  fields?" 
•ays  he. 

«  Sure  and  waftit  it  the  last  dyin* 
words  o*  my  &ther  to  you,"  says  Intle 
Fairly,  "  that  you  would  let  me  have 
grass  for  my  cow  V" 

**  I  donT  remember  it,"  says  big 
Fairly — the  dirty  naygur,  who  was  put 
up  to  it  all  by  the  garron  more,  nis 
mother. 

"  Yiy  a  short  memory,"  says  little 
Fairly. 

*<  Yis,but  Fye  a  lonff  stick,"  says  the 
big  chap,  shakin*  it  at  him  at  the  same 
time,  **and  Fd  reldmmind  you  to  keep 
a  dyil  tongue  in  your  heaiC"  says  he. 

**  You're  mighty  ready  to  bate  your 
little  brother,  but  would  you  fight  your 
match?**  says  little  Fairly. 

**  Match  or  no  match,"  says  big 
Fairly,  **  1*11  brake  your  bones  if  you 
giye  me  more  o*  your  prate,"  says  he, 
"  and  I  tell  you  again  don*t  let  your  cow 
be  threspassin*  an  my  land,  or  I  warn 
you  that  you'll  be  sorry,"  and  off  he 
wint" 

WeU,    little    Fairly    kept    never 
mindin  him,  and  brought  his  cow  to 


graie  every  day  on  big  Fairl/s  hmd ; 
and  the  bi^  feUow  used  to  come  and 
hitk  her  oft  the  land,  but  the  cow  was 
as  little  and  cute  as  her  masther — she 
was  a  Kerry  cow,  and  there*s  a  power 
o*  cuteness  comes  out  o'  Kerry.  Well, 
as  I  was  sajrin,  the  cow  used  to  go  off 
as  qmte  as  a  lamb  ;  but  the  minit  the 
big  bosthoon  used  to  turn  his  back, 
wkoo/  my  jewel,  she  used  to  leap  the 
ditch  as  clever  as  a  hunther,  and  back 
wid  her  again  to  mze,  and  &ix  good 
use  she  made  of  her  time,  for  she  got 
brave  and  hearty  and  gev  a  power  o' 
milk,  thouffh  she  was  goin'  back  of  it 
shortly  before,  but  there  was  a  blessin' 
over  Fairly,  and  all  belongin*  to  him, 
and  all  that  he  put  his  hand  to,  thruv 
with  him.  W^  now  I  must  tell  you 
what  big  Fairly  done — and  the  dirty 
turn  it  was  ;  but  the  dirt  was  in  him 
ever  and  always,  and  kind  mother  it 
was  for  him.  Well  wHai'dTd  he  do  but 
he  dug  big  pits  all  through  the  ^eld 
where  little  Fairly's  cow  used  to  graze 
and  he  covers  them  uf  with  branches 
o*  threes  and  sods,  makmlt  look  &ir  and 
even,  and  all  as  one  as  the  rest  o*  the 
field,  and  with  that  he  goes  to  little 
Fairly,  and  says  he,  **  I  tould  you  be- 
fore,*^ says  he,  **  not  to  be  semun*  your 
little  blackguard  cow  to  thresspass  on 
my  fields,"  says  he,  "  and  mina  I  tell 
you  now,  that  it  wont  be  good  for  her 
health  to  let  her  go  there  again,  for  I 
tell  you  shell  come  to  harm,  and  its 
dead  shell  be  before  louff." 

**  Well  she  may  as  well  die  one  way 
as  another,"  says  little  Fairly,  *<  m 
sure  if  she  does'nt  get  grass  she  must 
die,  and  I  tell  you  again  divil  an  <^ 
your  land  111  take  my  cow." 

**  Cant  you  let  your  dirty  cow  j^aae 
alouff  the  road  side?**  says  big  Fairly. 

*<  Why  then  do  you  think,"  says  little 
Fairly,  answering  him  mij^hty  smart, 
"  do  you  think  I  have  so  little  respect 
for  my  &ther^s  cow  as  to  turn  her  out 
a  beffgar  an  the  road  to  get  her  dinner 
off  the  common  highway  ?  throth  111 
do  no  ntch  thing." 

<*  Well,  jroull  soon  see  the  end  iv  it," 
says  big  Fairly,  and  off  he  wint  in  great 
defight,  thinkin'  how  poor  little  F&ly*s 
cow  would  be  killed.  And  now  wasnt 
he  the  dirty  threacherous,  black-hearted 
villain,  to  take  advantage  of  a  poor 
cow,  and  lay  a  thrap  &r  the  dumb 
baste — but  whin  the  dirty  dhrop  is  in 
it  must  come  out  WeU,  poor  Fairly 
sent  his  cow  to  graze  next  momin*,  bi^ 
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the  poor  little  darlin*  crayther  fell  into 
one  o*  the  pits  and  was  kilt,  and  when 
little  Fairly  kern  for  her  in  the  evenin* 
there  she  was  cowld  and  stiif,  and  idl 
he  had  to  do  pow  was  to  sing  drimrnin 
dint  dkee&ik  over  her,  and  drag  her 
home  as  well  as  he  conld^  wid  the  help 
of  some  neigfaboara  that  pitied  the 
cravthm'  and  cursed  the  big  bpsthoon 
thai  done  such  a  threacherons  turn. 

Well,  Bttle  FWripr  was  the  fel- 
low to  put  the  best  6ce  upon  erery 
thinff  :  and  so,  instead  of  ^vin'  in 
to  tret,  and  roakin'  lamentations  that 
would  do  him  no  good,  by  dad  he 
b^:an  to  think  how  he  could  make 
the  best  of  what  happened,  and  the 
litde  craythur  sharpened  a  knife  im- 
mediantly,  and  began  to  shkin  the  cow, 
"  and  anyhow,''  says  he,  "the  cow  is 
good  mate,  and  my  ould  mother  and 
me  111  have  beef  for  the  winther." 

*•  Thrue  for  you,  little  Fairly*'  said 
one  of  neighbours  was  helpm'  him, 
"  and  besides,  the  hide  111  be  good  to 
make  soals  for  your  brogues  for  many 
a  long  day." 

"  Oh,  in  do  betther  wid  the  hide 
nor  that,*  says  little  Fairly. 

**  Whv  what  betther  can  you  do  nor 
that  wia  it?*  says  the  neighbour. 

«;  Oh,  I  know  myselC*  says  little 
Fairly,  for  he  was  as  cute  as  a  fox,  as 
I  said  before,  and  would'nt  tell  his 
■aycrets  to  a  stone  wall,  let  alone  a 
companion.  And  what  do  you  think 
he  done  wid  the  hide?  Guess  nowr^ 
throth  Fd  let  you  jguess  from  this  to 
Christmas,  and  you'd  never  come  inside 
it  Faix  it  was  the  complatest  thii^ 
ever  you  heerd.  What  )vpu]d  you  tlni£ 
but  he  tuk  the  hide  and  cut  six  little 
holes  an  particlar  places  he  knew  av 
himself  and  then  he  goes  and  he  gets 
his  mother's  fortin,  tne  six  shillb'B  I 
tould  you  about,  and  he  hides  the  six 
shilling  in  the  six  holes,  and  away  he 
wintto  a  fidr  was  convenient,  about 
three  days  afther,  where  there  was  a 
great  sight  o'  people,  and  a  power  o' 
sellin'  and  buyin',  and  dhrinldn'  and 
fighting^,  by  course,  and  whyjuUt 

Wefi  Fairlr  ups  and  he  p^oes  right 
into  the  very  heart  o*  die  &ir,  an'  he 
spread  out  his  hide  to  the  greatest  ad- 
Taotage,  and  he  began  to  cry  out  (and 
by  the  same  token,  though  he  was  Uttle 
he  had  a  mighty  sharp  voice  and  could 
be  hard  fiurther  nor  a  Digger  mftn)  well 
he  beean  to  err  out,  **  Who  wants  to 
buy  a  hide ! — tne  rate  hide— the  ould 
Vol.  I. 


original  ^^ooKden  bull's  hide  that  kem 
from  flimn  parts— who  wants  to  make 
their  fortune  now  ?* 

"  What  do  you  ax  for  your  Ude?" 
■ays  a  man  to  Mm. 

V*  Oh,  I  only  want  a  thiiie  for  it," 
^ys  Ffldrly,  **  seein'  Fm  disthressed  for 
money,  at  this  present  wrttin',"  mys 
he,  *^  and  by  fidr  or  foul  manes  I  mtist 
rise  the  money,"  sars  he,'**  at  wanst, 
for  if  I  could  wait,  if  s  not  the  thrifle 
Fm  axin  now  Fd  take  for  the  hide." 

••  ^  gor  yon  talk,"  says  the  man, 
"  as  if  the  hide  was  worth  the  King's 
ransom,  and  Fm  thinkin'  you  must  have 
a  great  irant  of  a  fewshimn's"  says  he 
^  whin  the  hide  is  all  you  have  to  the 
fore,  to  dipind  an." 

«*  Oh,  that* s  all  ytm  know  about  it," 
iays  Fairbr,  **  shillin's  indeed  I  by  gor 
its  handims  o'  money  the  hide  is  wort^. 
Who^  buy  a  hlde-^he  rale  goolden 
baU'shidelir 

«  What  do  you  ax  for  yout  hide?" 
sliy$  another  man. 

^  Only  a  hundher  guineftf,"  says 
HtUe  Fmrly. 

^  A  hundher,  what?"  says  the  man. 

**•  A  hundher  gdneas,"  says  Fairly. 

^  Is  it  takin*  lave  of  your  siven  small 
sinses  you  are  T  says  tne  man. 

"  Why  thin  indeed  I  blieve  I  am 
(akin'  lave  o'  my  sinses,  sure  enough," 
says  Fairly,  **  to  sell  my  hide  so  chape." 

*  Chape,"  says  the  man,  *  arrah  thin 
listea  to  the  Tittle  mad  vagabonc,"  says 
he  to  the  crowd,  that  was  gother  about 
by  this  time,  *  listen  to  him  askin'  a 
hundher  cuineas  for  a  hide." 

••  Aye,*  says  Fairly,  «•  and  the  well 
laid  out  money  it^ll  be  to  whoever  has 
the  luck  tQ|  buyit  This  is jione  o'your 
eommoii  hides->^tfs  the  goolden  bull's 
hide — ^the  Pope's  goolden  bull'd  hide, 
that  kem  from  forrin  parts,  and  its  a 
fortune  to  whoever  111  have  patience  to 
bate  his  money  out  iv  it" 

**  How  do  you  mane  ?"  says  a  snug 
ould  chap,  that  was  always  poachin' 
ihout  for  bargains — **  I  never  beard  of 
batin'  money  out  of  a  hide,"  says  he. 

*•  Well,  then.  111  show  you,"  savs 
Fairly,  ''and  only  Fro  disthressed  for 
a  hundher  guineas,  that  I  must  have 
before  Monday  next*  says  he,  •*  I 
wouldn't  part  wid  this  hide  (  for  every 
day  in  the  week  you  may  thrash  a 
fistfol  o'  shillin's  out  iv  it  if  you  take 
pains,  as  you  may  see."  And  wid 
that  mr  jewl,  he  ups  wid  a  cudgel,  he 
had  in  his  hand,  ifm|(.|y*  ^egan  leathei^ 
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away  at  the  hide  ;  and  he  hits  it  m  the 
place  he  knew  famM  and  out  jump'd 
one  d*  the  shilling  he  hid  there. 
•Hurroor  aajs  little  Fairly,  ••dar- 
lint  70U  wor,  you  never  desaived  me 
yetir  and  away  he  thrashed  agin,  and 
out  jumped  another  shillin*  *"  That's 
your  sortr  says  Fwrly,  "the  devU 
a  sitch  wages  any  o*  yiz  ever  got  for 
thrashin*  as  thi^— and  then  another 
ndiack,  and  awiur  wid  another  shillin.* 

**  Stop,  stop  I*^  says  the  ould  cravin' 
chap,  **  1*11  give  you  the  money  for 
the  hide,"  says  he,  "if  you'll  let  me 
see  can  I  bate  money  out  iv  it."  And 
wid  that  he  began  to  thrash  the  hide, 
and,  by  course,  another  shillin*  jump*d 
out. 

"  Oh  I  its  yourself  has  the  rale 
twist  in  your  elbow  for  it,"  9aN%  Fairlv ; 
"  and  I  see  by  that  same,  that  youTe 
above  the  common,  and  desarvin'  of 
my  fiivour." 

Well,  my  dear,  at  the  word  "dle- 
Mtmn'  o*  my  favour!'  Uie  people  that 
was  gother  round,  (for  by  tms  time 
all  the  fair  a'most  was  there,)  began  to 
look  into  the  rights  o*  the  thing,  and 
one  and  all  thev  agreed  that  little 
Fairly  was  one  o*the  *goodpeoplei  for  if 
he  wasn't  a  fairy,  how  could  ne  do  the 
like  ?  and,  besides,  he  was  sitch  a  dawn- 
shee  cravthur  they  thought  what  else 
could  he  oe ;  and  says  they  to  themselves, 
"that  ould  divil,  MulUgan,  it's  the 
likes  iv  him  id  have  the  luck  iv  it ; 
and  let  alone  all  his  gains  in  this  world, 
and  his  scrapin  and  screwin,  and  it*s 
the  fiuries  themselves  must  come  to 
help  him,  as  if  he  wasn't  rich  enough 
before."  Well,  the  ould  chap  paid 
down  a  hundher  guineas  in  hard  p^ld 
to  little  Fairly,  and  off  he  wint  wid  his 
bargain. 

"  The  divil  do  you  good  wid  it," 
says  one,  grudgin*  it  to  him. 

"  What  business  has  he  wid  a  hide?" 
says  another,  jealous  of  the  ould  fel- 
low's luck." 

**  Why  nat  ?"  sajrs  another,  •*  sure 
he'd  shkin  a  flint  any  day,  and  why 
wouldn't  he  shkin  a  cow  ?" 

"  Well,  the  owld  codger  wint  home, 
as  plased  as  Punch  wid  his  baigain, 
and  indeed  little  Fairly  had  no  raison 
not  to  be  satisfied,  for,  m  throth,  he  got 


a  good  price  for  the  hide,  considherin' 
the  markets  wasn^  so  high  thin  as  they 
are  now,  by  rayson  of  the  staymers, 
that  make$  ghUlemin  ao  the  pigs,  sendin' 
them  an  their  thravels  to  ninin*  parts, 
so  that  a  rasher  o*  bacon  in  poor  Ireland 
is  gettin*  scarce,  even  on  an  Aisther 
Sunday."* 

You  may  be  sure  the  poor  owld  mo» 
ther  of  little  Fairly  was  proud  enough 
whin  she  seen  him  tumble  out  the  hurd 
goold  an  the  table  fominst  her,  and 
"  my  darlint  you  wor,"  savs  she,  "  an* 
how  (Ud  you  come  by  tnat  sight  o' 
goold?" 

"  1*11  tell  you  another  time,"  says 
little  Fairly,  "  but  you  must  set  off  to 
my  brother^s  now*,  and  ax  him  to  lind 
me  itLe  loan  av  hb  scales." 

••  Why,  what  do  you  want  wid  a 
scales,  honey  ?"  says  the  owld  mo- 
ther? 

"  Oh  I  11)  tell  you  that  another  time 
too,"  says  little  Fairly,  **  but  be  aff  now, 
and  don't  let  the  grass  grow  undher 
your  feet." 

Well,  off  wint  the  owld  woman,  and 
may  be  you'd  want  to  know  yourself 
what  it  was  Fedrly  wanted  vnd  the 
scales.  Why,  thin,  he  only  wanted 
thim  just  for  to  make  big  Fairly  curious 
about  the  matther,  that  he  might  play 
him  a  thrick,  as  you'll  see  by-an-by. 

Well,  the  little  owld  woman  wasn^t 
lon^  in  bringin'  back  the  scales,  and 
whm  she  gave  them  to  little  Fairly, 
"  there,  now,"  says  he,  "sit  down  be- 
side the  fire,  and  there's  a  new  pipe  for 
you,  and  a  quarther  o'  tobaccy,  that  I 
brought  home  for  you  from  the  fair, 
and  you  make  yourself  comfortable," 
says  he,  "  till  I  come  back,"  and  out 
he  wint,  and  sat  down  behind  a  ditch 
to  watch  if  \ng  Fairly  was  comin'  down 
tothe  house,  rorhe  thought  the  curosity 
o'  the  biff  gommoch  and  the  garran 
more  would  make  them  come  down  to 
spy  about  the  place,  and  see  what  he 
wanted  vrid  the  scales ;  and,  sure  enough, 
he  wasn't  there  long  when  he  seen 
them  both  crassin'  a  style  hardby,  and 
in  he  jumped  into  the  gripe  o'the  ditch, 
and  run  along  undher  the  shelter  o'  the 
back  av  it,  and  whipped  into  the  house, 
and  spread  all  his  ^^Id  out  an  the 
tablcand began  to  weigh  it  in  the  scales. 


*  On  Easter  Sunday,  in  Ireland,  whoever  is  mAproscribad,  by  the  dire  edicts  of 
poverty  from  the  indulgence,  hat  a  monel  of  meat  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  a  botme  Inmche 
after  the  severe  fasting  in  Lent,  enjoined  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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But  he  wasn't  well  in,  wfain  the  cord 
o*  the  latch  was  dhrawn,  and  in  marched 
big  Fairly,  and  the  garran  more,  his 
mother,  without  **by  your  lave,"  or 
•*  God  save  you,"  tor  they  had  no 
breedin*  at  all+.  Well,  my  jewel,  the 
minit  they  clapped  their  eyes  an 
the  goold,  you'd  think  the  sight  id  lave 
their  eyes  ;  and  indeed  not  otAj  their 
eyes,  let  alone,  but  their  tonffues  m  their 
heads  was  no  use  to  thim,  for  the  divil 
a  word  either  o'  them  6ould  spake  for 
beyant  a  good  ^y%  minutes.  So,  alt 
that  time,  little  Fairly  kept  never 
mindin'  them,  but  wint  an  a  weiffhin*  the 
goold,  as  busjr  as  a  nailor,  and  at  last, 
whin  the  big  brute  kem  to  his  speech, 
*•  Why,  thin,"  says  he,  ••  what's  that  I 
see  you  doin',"  says  he. 

**  Oh,  it's  only  divartin'  myself  I  am," 
says  little  Fairhr,  **  thryin'  what  woight 
o'  goold  I  got  for  my  goods  at  the  fiur," 
say  he. 

**  Your  goods  indeed,"  savs  the  big 
chap,  **  I  suppose  you  robbed  some 
honest  man  an  the  road,  you  little 
vagabone,"  says  he. 

"  Oh,  I'm  too  little  to  rob  any  one," 
says  little  Ffurly.  "  I'm  not  a  fine  big 
able  fellow,  like  vouy  to  do  that  twm* 
**  Thin  how  did  you  come  by  the 
goold,"  says  the  biff  savage.  **  1  towld 
you  before,  by  selTin'  my  goods,"  says 
the  little  fellow.  *•  Why,  what  goods 
have  ^011,  you  poor  unsignified  little 
brat,"  says  big  Fairly,  "  vou  never  had 
any  thing  but  vour  poor  beggarly  cow, 
and  she's  dead." 

**  Throth,  then,  she  is  dead,  and  more 
by  token,  'twas  yourself  done  for  her, 
complate,  anyhow ;  and  Fm  behoulden 
to  you  for  that  same,  the  longest  day 
I  luive  to  live,  for  it  was  the  makin'  o' 
me.  You  wor  ever  and  always  the  good 
hrothef  to  me ;  and  never  more  than 
whin  you  killed  my  cow,  for  it's  the 
makin'  o'  me.  The  divil  a  rap  you  see 
here  I'd  have  had  if  my  cow  was  alive, 
for  I  wint  to  the  fiur  to  sell  her  hide, 
braldn*  my  heart  to  ^  think  that  it  was 
only  a  poor  hide  I  had  to  sell,  and 
wishin*  it  was  a  cow  was  to  the  fore  ; 
but,  my  dear,  whin  I  got  there,  there 
was  no  ind  to  the  demand  for  hides,  and 
the  divil  a  one,  good  bad  or  indifferent, 
was  there  but  my  own,  and  there  was 
any  money  for  hides,  and  so  I  got  a  hun- 
dher  guineas  for  it,  and  there  they  are." 


"  Why  thin  do  you  tell  me  so,"  sa3rs 
the  big  chap,  "  Divil  a  lie  in  it,"  says 
little  Fairiy. — **  I  ffot  a  hundher  guineas 
for  the  hide."—**  Oh  I  wish  I  had  ano- 
ther cow  for  you  to  kill  for  me,^ — troth 
would  I !" 

**  Come  home,  mother,"  says  big 
Fairly,  without  sayin  another  word,  and 
away  he  wint  home,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  done  but  he  killed  every  in- 
dividval  cow  he  had,  and  "by  gor," 
says  he,  "  its  the  rich  man  111  l>e  when 
I  get  a  hundher  guineas  a  piece  for  all 
their  hides,"  and,  accordingly  off  he 
wint  to  the  next  &ir,  hardby,  and  he 
brouffht  a  car  load  o'hides,  and  began 
to  cm  out  in  the  fair,  **  Who  wants  the 
hides  y — here's  the  chape  hides — only 
a  hundher  guineas  apiece." 

<*  Oh  do  you  hear  that  vagabone  that 
has  the  assurance  to  come  chatin'  the 
counthry  again,"  says  some  people 
that  was  convavnient,  and  that  heerd 
o'the  doin's  at  the  other  £sur,  and  how 
the  man  was  chated  by  a  tieeveen  va^ 
ffabone — **  and  think  of  him,  to  have 
uie  in^udence  to  come  here,  so  nigh 
the  place,  to  take  in  uz  now,  but  well 
be  even  wid  him,"  says  they,  and  so 
they  wen  tup  to  him,  and  says  they  to 
the  thievin  rog^,  **  honest  man,"  says 
they,  **  what* 8  that  you  have  to  sell  ?" 
**  Hides,"  says  he. 

**  What  do  you  ax  for  them  ?"  says 
they. 

**  A  hundher  and  ten  guineas  apiece," 
says  he — ^for  he  was  a  greedy  crathur, 
and  thought  he  never  could  have 
enouffh. 

**  Why  you  riz  the  price  on  them 
since  the  last  time,"  savs  they. 

"  Oh  these  are  better,  says  big  Fairly, 
**  but  I  dont  mind  if  I  sell  them  for  a 
hundher  a-piece,  if  you  give  me  the 
money  down,"  says  he. 

**  rou  thall  be  pedan  the  tpot^  says 
they — and  with  that  they  fell  an  him, 
ana  thrash'd  him  Kke  a  \hefe,  till  they 
didn't  lave  a  tpark  o'  sinse  m  him,  and 
then  they  left  him  savin',  **  are  you 
ped  now,  my  boy! — faix  you'll  be  a 
wamin  to  all  rogues  for  the  futhur,  how 
they  come  to  fedrs,  chatin*  honest 
min  out  o'  their  money,  wid  cock  and 
bull  stories  about  their  hides-*but  in- 
troth  \  think  your  own  hide  isn't  much 
the  better  of  tne  tannin'  it  eot  to  day — 
&ix  an  it  was  the  glle  9ak  bark  was  put 
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to  it,  and  tiiat*t  the  lineflt  tan  itaff  in  the 
iroffld,  and  I  tlibk  it^l  Barve  you  for 
the  rest  o'.  jou^  life*-*Hind  with  that 
thev  left  him  for  dead.   -  < 

But  you  may  remark,  ita  hardher  to 
kill  a  (urty  noxious  craythur  than  any 
thinff  ^^ood, — and  to  l>y  biff  Fairly — he 
eon^yedtogetJioineyandhifvagabone 
DMyther  sawdheredj^im  up  afthcr.a  man- 
ner, and  the  minit  he  was  come  to  his 
sthrenth  at  all*  he  detarmint  to  be  re^ 
venged  on  little  Fairly  for  what  he  had 
done^  and  so  off  he  set  tO  catch  hUm 
while  he'd  be  at  .brekcjuest,  and  he 
bowUed  into  the  cabin  wid  a  murtherin 
ahillely  in  his  fist— and  ^'oht"  says  he, 
^you  little  mishieTious  nuscrayant," 
says  he,**  what  made  you  ruinate  me  by 
makin'  me  kill  my  cows,"  says  he.     . 

**  Sure  I  din*tbidyou  kill  your  cows," 
says  little  Fairly-~and  that  was  all 
thrue,  for  you  see,  there  was  the  cute* 
ness  o*  the  little  chap»  for  he  did'nt  bid 
him  kill  them  sure  enouffh,  but  he  let 
4M  in  that  manner^  that  dehidhered  the 
big  fbol,  and  sure  divil  mind  him. 

«*Yes  you  did  bid  me,**  says  big 
Fiurly,  **  or  aU  as  one  as  bid  me,  and  I 
haven't  a  cow  left,  and  my  bones  is 
bruk  all  along  o'  your  little  jackeen 
manyeufvers,  vou  onlooky  sprat  that  you 
are,  but  by  tnis  and  that  111  hare  my 
revinge  o'  you  now*"  and  with  that  he 
fell  an  him  and  was  goin  to  murther 
poor  little  Fairly,  only  he  run  undher 
a  stool,  and  kept  tiggin*  about  from  one 
place  to  ih*  other,  that  the  big  botch 
couldnt  get  a  right  offer  at  him  at  all  at 
all,  and  at  last  the  little  owld  mother 
^ot  up  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruction,  but 
if  she  did,'my  jew*l,  it  was  the  unlooky 
minit  for  her,  for  by  dad,  she  kem  in  for 
a  chance  tap  o*  the  cud^l  that  big 
Fairly  was  weltin'  away  with,  and  you 
know  there's  an  owld  savin,  **  a  chance 
shot  may  kill  the  diril,  and  why  not 
an  owld  woman  ? 

Well,  that  put  an  ind  to  the  «Mh- 
magef  for  the  phillilew  that  little  Fairly 
set  up  whin  he  seen  his  ould  mother 
kilt,  would  ha'  waked  the  dead,  and  the 
big  chap  ffot  firekened  himself,  and  says 
liUle  Fairly  **  by  gor  if  there's  law  to 
be  had,"  says  he,  "  and  I  think  /  hmfe 
a  chance  o'  justice,  now  that  I  have 
-mofney  to  tnare^  and,  if  there's  law  In 
the  land  I'D  have  j;|in  in  the  body  o'  the 

a  afore  to-mo|toiAsays  he,  and  wid 
the  big  ch|H»MfcOwed,  and  wint 
off  like  a  dog  mtfmi  his  tail,  and  so 
poor  little  Fairly  escaped  bein'  mur- 


thered  that  offer,  and  was  le^  to  cry 
oyer  his  mother,  an'  indeed  the  craythur 
wa$  BOTFy  enough,  apd  he  brought  in 
the  neighbours  and  get  the  ould  woman 
adacent  wake,  and  thofe  was  few  plea- 
santher  eTenin>  that  night  in  the  county 
than  the'qame  Wake,  for  Fairly  was 
mighty  fond  of  iiis  mother,  and  fiadx  he 
done  the  thii^  ginteely  bv  her,  and 
goodraison  he  had,  for  she  was  the 
good  mother  to  him  while  she  was  alivci 
and  by  dad  bv  his  owfi  cuteness  he  con- 
thrlYcd  she  should  be  th(;  useful  mother 
to  him  afther  she  was  dead  too.  For 
what  do  you  think  he  done?  Oh  I  by 
^e  Piper  o'  Blessiutown  you'd  never 
guess,  if  yon  wor  guessin'  from  this  to 
Saint  Tib's  eve,  and  that  fidls  neither 
before  nor  aftber  Christmas  we  all 
know.  Well,  there's  no  use  ffoessin', 
so  I  must  tell  you.  You  see  the  ould 
mother  was  a  nurse  to  the  Squire  that 
lived  hard  b^,  and  so,  by  coorse,  she 
had  a  footin'  in  the  house  any  day  in  the 
week  she  pleased,  and  used  often  to  go 
over  to  see  the.  Soidre's'  childhre,  for 
she  was  as  fond  o'  tnem  a'most  as  if  she 
nursed  thim  too;  and  so  what  does 
Fairly  do  but  he  carried  over  the  ould 
mother,  stiff  as  she  was,  and  dressed  in 
her  best,  and  he  stole  in  wnknoumtt  into 
the  Squire's  sarden,  and  he  propped 
op  the  dead  old  woman  stan'n  hardby  a 
well  was  in  the  gardin,  wid  her  nice 
fominst  the  gate,  and  her  back  to  the 
weH,  and  wid  tiiat  he  i»*int  into  the 
house,  and  made  out  the  childhre,  and 
says  he,  **God  save  you  Masther  Tom- 
my," says  he,  **  God  save  you,  Masther 
Jimmy,  Miss  Matty  and  BAss  Molshee,** 
says  he,  **  an  I'm  glad  to  see  you  well, 
and  sure  there's  the  old  Mammy  nurse 
come  to  see  yis,  chUdhre,"  says  he, 
"  and  she's  down  by  the  well  in  the 
garden,  and  she  has  gingerbread  for 
yia?,"  says  he,  •*  and  whoever  o*  via 
runs  to  her  first  IQ  get  the  most  gin- 
fferbread;  and  I'd  rekimmind  yiz  to 
lose  no  time  but  run  a  race  and 
sthrive  wholl  win  the  gingerbread." 
Well,  n^  dear,  to  be  sure  off  set  the 
yoong  imps  nmnin'  and  screeehin' 
**  here  I  am  mammy  nurse,  here  I  am,* 
and  they  wor  brakin'  their  necks  a'most, 
to  see  who'd  be  there  first,  and  wid 
that,  they  run  with  ntch  voylence  that 
the  first  o  thim  run  whack  up  agin  the 
poor  ould  woman's  corpSt  and  thrown 
It  over  plump  into  the  middle  o'  the 
w»1t  TO  be  sure  the  childre  was  frck- 
ciicd,  as  well  they  might,  and   back 
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ltg:iA  they  ran^  as  '  fast  t»  they  kenUt 
roori^  msrclher,  ftnd  thev  viz- the  hoiMe 
in  no  time,  and'  little  Panrly  ww  among 
the  ftnk  to  go  spo  what  \hm  the  mat- 
ther,  (bj  the  way)  and  he  set  up  a  JM* 
hgtme  my  jewel  that  nd  'split  the*  beait 
of  a  stone ;  and  (mt  kem  the  Squire 
and  his  wife,  and  **  what*8  the  matther?^ 
teys  they  ;  "  is  it  what's  the  matthct  T* 
says  Fairly,  ••  dont  yiz  see  my  lovd^ 
oiud  mother  is  dhrowned  br  -these 
dcYil's  imps  &  chSldhitei^  says  he,  *•  oh 
Masther  Jimtny,  is  that  the  way  you 
thrated  the  poor  oiild  mammy  irarss^ 
to  go  dhrowiid  her  like  a  roi  afuier  that 
manner  r  -  Oh,  the  childhre  didnH 
intind  it,"  said  the  ISqoire.  **  Vm  sorry 
for  your  mother,  Fairly,  but " 

•  But  what?*  says  little  Fau-ly, 
*  sorry — in  troth  and  111  make  you 
sorry,  for  111  rise  the  connthiy,  or  111 
get  justice  for  sitch  an  unnathral  mnr- 
ther ;  and  whoerer  done  it  must  go  to 
jail,  if  it  was  even  Miss  Molshee  her* 
setf." 

Well  the  Squire  did  not  like  the 
matther  to  go  to  that,  and  so  says  he, 
**  Oh,  m  make  it  worth  your  wlule  to 
say  nothing  about  it.  Fairly,  And  here's 
twenty  gocriden  guineas  for  you,"  says 
he. 

•*  Why  thin  do  you  think  me  sitch  a 
poor-blooded  craythur  as  to  sell  my  dar- 
If  n'  ould  mother's  life  for  twenty  guineas  ? 
no  in  throth,  tho*  if  you  wor  to  make 
it  fifty  I  might  be  talkin'  to  you," 

Well,  the  Squire  thought  it  was  a  dear 
mornings  work,  and  tlmt  he  had  very 
little  for  his  money  in  a  dead  Ould 
woman,  but  sooner  than  have  the  chil* 
dhre  get  into  throuble  and  have  the 
matther  made  a  btowhi  kom  of,  he  gev 
him  the  fifty  guineas,  and  the  cmld 
mother  was  dhried  and  waked  crver 
agin,  so  that  she  had  breather  respeet 
ped  to  her  than  a  Lord  or  a  Lady.   So 

Jrou  see  what  devemesi  bxA  a  Jaimti 
br  cuteness  does. 

Well,  away  he  wint  home  afther  tiie 
ould  woman  was  buried,  wkl  his  fifty 
guineas  Sm^  m  lus  pocket,  and  so  he 
wint  to  big  Fairly's  to  az  for  the  loan  ^ 
the  scales  once  more,  and  the  brother 
ax'd  him  for  what?  *  Oh,  its  onJy  a 
small  thrifle  more  o'goold  I  hkve*  says 
the  little  chap,  **  that  I  want  to  weigh.* 
«  Is  it  more  gooldr  says  big  Fa&ly, 
•*  why  its  a  folly  to  talk,  but  you  must 
be  either  a  robber  or  a  ec^ner  to  o^toe 

a  thrifle  I  kem 


by  money  m^tft* 


^  the  death  o^  my  BMMher,*  says  little 

*•  Why  bad  luck  to  the  tap  a4#  had 
te  lave  you,  any  way**  says  the  big 
ehap. 

••  I  did'nt  say  riie  left  me  4  fbrtin** 
•ays^Httle  Ptdrly. 

*  You  said  yoUkem  by  the  moaey 
by  your  meiher^a  death**  says  the  big 
brother. 

**  Well,  an'  thafs  thnie,*  says  the 
little  fellow,  «*  an'  I'll  Sell  you  how  it 
was.  Yon  see  afther  you  lolled  her  I 
thought  I  Bught  as  weU  make  the  most 
I  could  of  her,  and  says  I  to  myseIC 
ftdx  and  I  had  great  good  luck  wid  Uie 
cow  he  killed  for  me,  and  why  wouhTnt 
I  get  more  for  my  mother  nor  a  cow  ? 
and  so  away  I  wint  to  the  town,  and  I 
offered  her  to  the  docthor  there,  and 
he  was  greatly  taken' wid  her,  and  by 
dad  he  wonldiit  let  me  iave  the  house 
without  selKn'  her  tO'  him,  and  foiz  he 
gev  nde  fifty  guineas  for  her.* 
**  Is  it  finy  guineas  for  a  corps?* 
**  If s  thruth  I'm  tdlin*  yon,  and  was 
much  obleeged  into  the  baisain,  and 
the  ndson  is,  you  See,  that  there's  no 
sitch  thing  to  be  had,  for  love  or  money 
as  a  dead  ould  woman — there's  no  kiT* 
Im' them  at  all  at  all,  so  that  a  dead  ould 
woman  is  quite  a  curostty.* 

•  Well  there's  the  scales  for  you,* 
says  big  Fairlj^,  and  away  the  Httle 
ehap  wint  to  weM  his  goold  (as  he  let 
on)  as  he  did  before,  fiut  what  would 
you  think*  my  dear-^-tkroth  youll 
hardly  blieve  me  whin  I  tell  you. 
Little  Fairly  had'nt  well  turned  his 
back,  whin  the  big  savage  wint  into  the 
house  where  his  ould  mother  was  and 
tudc  up  a  jrapia'  hook,  and  kilt  her  an 
the  spot-^-divil  a  lie  in  it  Oh,  no 
wondher  you  look  cruked  at  the 
thoughts  of  it ;  but  its  morially  thrue, 
«— fieuz  he  raped  the  life  out  iv  her,  and 
he  detamdiied  to  turn  in  his  harvist, 
for  that  same  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
so  away  he  wint  to  the  docthor  in  the 
town  biardby,  where  little  Fkiirlytowld 
him  be  sowld  hit  mother,  and  he 
knocked  at  the  door  and  walked  into 
the  hall  with  a  sack  on  his  shoul* 
dher,  and  setdn'  down  the  sack,  he 
said  he  wanted  to  spake  to  the  docthor. 
Well,  when  the  docthor  kem,  and  heerd 
the  vaffabotie  talkkrf  of  fifty  guineas  for 
an  owld  woman*4e  b^gan  to  laugh  at 
hinx ;  but,  whinV  h6  -  opened  the  sack, 
and  seen  how  the  poor  owld  craythur 
was  murthered,  he  set  up  a  niout 
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*  Oh,  you  Taffabone,"  mjB  he»  *  you 
sack-im  up  TilUan,"  Mys  ha,  **  you're 
Burked  toe  woman,**  says  he,  '*and 
now  you  come  to  rape  the  firuita  o' 
your  nrnrdherJ*  Well,  the  minil  bif 
Fairly  heerd  the  word  murdkeft  and 
ra}Dtfi*thereward,he  thoughtthedocthor 
was  m)  to  the  way  of  it,  and  he  grot  fre» 
keneo,  and  with  that  the  docUior  opened 
the  hall-door,  and  called  the  watcn,  but 
Fairly  bruk  loose  from  him,  and  ran 
away  home ;  and  when  once  he  wai 
gone,  the  doctkor  thought  there  would  be 
no  use  m  ritmg  a  ruction  about  it,  and 
80  he  shut  the  door,  and  never  minded 
the  police.  Big  Fairly,  to  be  sure,  was 
so  frekened,  he  nerer  cried  stop,  antil 
he  got  dean  outside  the  town,  and  with 
that,  the  first  place  he  wint  to  was  little 


which  was  made  o*  siT'n  bull  hides,  it 
would  not  sanre  for  to  cover  the  half 
o*  your  inni— quitties.*^ 

**  Whoo  1  that*s  the  ould  schoolmas- 
ther's  speech  you*re  puttin*  an  us  now,** 
says  little  Fairly,  **  and  faith  it's  the 
only  thing  you  iver  lamed,  I  b1ieve» 
from  him." 

"  Yis,  I  lamed  how  fine  a  thing  it  is 
to  whop  a  little  chap  less  than  myselC 
and  you'll  see,  with  a  blessin',  how  good 
a  scholar  I  am  at  that  same  ;  and  you 
desarve  it,  for  I  towld  you  just  now, 
before  you  intberrapted  me,  how  you 
made  me  kill  all  my  cows,  (and  that 
was  the  sore  loss),  and  afiher  that, 
whin  you  could  do  no  more,  you  made 
me  kill  my  mother,  and  divil  a  good  it 
done  me,  but  nigh  hand  got  me  into  the 


Fairly's  house,  and,  burstin' in  the  door,    watch-house  ;  and  so  now  I*m  detar- 
he  said,  in  atarin*  passion,  "  What  work    mint   you    wont  play  me   any   more 


b  this  you  have  oeen  at  now,  you  on- 
looky  nuscrayint,**  says  he. 

**  I  havent  been  at  any  work,"  says 
little  Fairly,  «•  See,  yourself,"  says  he, 
**  my  sleeves  it  new,**  says  he,  howldin' 
out  the  cuffii  av  his  coat  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  to  show  him. 

'  Don't  think  to  put  me  aff  that-a-way, 


thricks,  for  FU  hide  you,  snug,  in  the 
deepest  boff-hole,  in  Uie  Bog  of  Allen, 
and  if  you  Uirouble  me  aflher  that,  faix 
I  think  it  111  be  the  wondher ;"  and, 
with  that,  he  made  a  grab  at  the  little 
chap,  and,  while  you*d  be  sayin*  "  thrap 
stick,"  he  cotch  him,  and  put  him,  body 
and  bones,  into  a  sack,  and  he  threwn 


with  your  little  kimmeens,  and  your    tiie  sack  over  the  back  of  a  horse  waA 
tfi:v«.4,n*  m>«^M  »•   aa»«  *\x^  kVn.  #kitA*%     ^  ^jj^  (foor,  aud  away  he  wint  in  a 

tarin*  rage,  straight  for  the  Bor  of 
Allen.  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  couldnt 
help  stoppin*  at  a  public-house,  by  the 
road-side,^  he  was  dhry,  with  the  ra^e  ; 
an  he  tuk  the  sack  where  little  Fairly 
was  tied  up,  an  he  lifted  it  aff  o*  the 
horse,  an  put  it  standin*  up  beside  the 
door  goin*  into  the  public-house  ;  an  he 
wasn't  well  gone  in,  whin  a  fiEurmer  was 
comin'  by  too,  and  he  was  as  dhry  wid 
the  dust,  as  ever  big  Fairly  was  with 
the  rage,  (an  indeed  it's  wondherful 
how  aisy  it  is  to  make  a  man  dhry)  ; 
and  so,  as  he  was  ffoin*  in,  he  sthnick 
agin  the  sack  that  utUe  Fairly  was  in, 
and  little  Fairly  gev  a  groan  that  you'd 
think  kem  from  the  erave ;  and,  says 
he,  (fit)m  infflde  o*  the  sack),  "  God 
forgive  you,"  says  he. 

-Who's  there?"  says  the  fimner, 
startin*,  and  no  wondher. 

•*  It's  me,"  savs  little  Fwrly,  •*  and 
may  the  Lord  forgive  you,"  says  he, 
''for  you  have  disturbed  me,  and  I 
half-wav  to  heaven^ 

«  Why,  who  are  you  at  all  ?"  says 
the  &rmer.  ••  Are  you  a  man  ?*  savs  he. 

^  lam  a  man,  now,"  says  little  Fairly, 


divartm'  ci^rs,"  says  the  big  chap, 
**  for  I  tell  you  I'm  m  aimest,  and  it's 
no  jokin*  matther  it  111  be  to  you,  ibr, 
by  this  an  that.  111  have  the  life  o'  you, 
yon  little  spidhogue  of  an  abortion,  as 
you  are,  you  made  me  kill  me  oows. 
Dontsay  a  word,  foryouknowit's  thrae." 

"  I  never  made  you  kill  your  cows," 
says  little  Fairly,  no  ways  danted  by 
the  fierce  looks  o'  the  big  bosthoon. 

«•  Whisht !  you  vaffabone !"  says  the 
big  chap.  **  You  didnt  bid  me  do  it, 
out  o*  tne  &ce,  in  plain  words,  but  you 
made  me  sinsible." 

**  Ftdx,  an  that  was  dom*  a  wondher* 
says  little  Fairly,  who  couldnt  help 
bavin'  the  laugh  at  him,  though  he  was 
sore  afeard. 

**  Bad  luck  to  you,  you  little  sneerin' 
▼agabone,"  says  the  big  chap  again, 
"  I  know  whi^  you  mane,  you  long- 
headed schkamer,  that  |rou  are;  but, 
by  mysowl,  your  capers  'iD  soon  be  cut 
short,  as  vou'U  see  to  vour  cost  But, 
before  I  kill  you,  111  show  you,  tO)npur 
fiu%,  the  vilhan  that  you  are,  and  ft  is 
no  use  vour  enda^ourin*  to  consale 
your  bad  manners  to  me,  for  if  you  had 
a  veil  as  thick  as  the  shield  of  A— jax. 


A  lady  iSBved  me  of  this  as  tht  genuine  speech  of  a  hedge  schoobnasftdg  i^ 
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••tbougfa,  tf  you  didnH  distmb  me,  Fd 
have  been  an  angel  of  gloiy  in  lew  than 
no  time,*  says  he. 

**  How  do  jon  make  that  out,  honest 
man  ?*  says  the  firmer. 

**  I  cant  explain  it  to  too,"  says  little 
Fairly,  ^^fir  ieg  amystkay:  but  what 
I  tell  you  is  thruth,^  says  he,  "*  and  I . 
tell  jron  that,  whoever  is  in  this  sack, 
at  this  present,"  says  he,  <*  is  as  good 
as  half-way  to  heav^  and  indeed  I 
thought  I  was  there,  a*most,  only  yon 
sthruck  agin  me,  an  disturbed  me.*^ 

**  An  Qo  you  mane  for  to  say,*  says 
the  fanner,  **  that  whoiver  b  in  that 
sack  will  go  to  heaven.** 

**  Faiz,  they  are  an  their  road  there, 
at  aH  events,"  says  little  Fairly,  *«  and 
if  thev  lose  their  way,  ifs  their  own 

"  Oh  thin,"  says  the  farma*,  "  may 
be  you'd  let  me  get  into  the  sack  along 
wid  you,  for  to  go  to  heaven  too.* 

"  Oh,  the  horse  that's  to  bring  us 
docm*i  carry  double^  says  little  Fairly. 

•*  Well,  will  yon  let  me  ^et  into  the 
sack  instead  iv  you,"  says  Uie  farmer. 

••  Why,  thin,  do  you  think  I'd  let  any 
one  take  sitch  a  dirty  advantage  o*  me 
as  to  ffo  to  heaven  afore  me?"  says 
Uttle  I^y. 

*  Oh,  ril  make  it  worth  your  while," 
says  the  fanner. 

••  Why,  thin,  will  you  ontie  the  sack," 
says  Uttje  Fairly,  **•  and  jist  let  me  see 
who  it  is  that  has  the  impidince  to  ax 
me  to  do  the  like."  And  with  that,  the 
farmer  ontied  the  sack,  and  little  Fairly 
popped  out  his  head.  **  Why,  thin,  do 
you  think,"  says  he,  **  that  a  hangin*- 
bone  looldn'  tmef,  like  you,  has  a  right 
to  go  to  heaven  afore  me." 

•*  Oh,"  sap  the  &rmer,  **  I've  been 
a  wicked  smner  in  my  time,  and  I 
havnt  much  longer  to  live ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  thruth,  I'd  be  glad  to  get  to 
heaven  in  that  sack,  if  it's  thrue  what 
you  tell  me." 

«  Why,**  sajrs  little  Fairly,  «  dont 
you  know  it  is  by  tackdoth  and  mhet 
that  the  fidthful  see  the  light  o*  glory." 

**  Thrue  for  you  inde^**  says  me 
farmer.  **  Oh  murther,  let  me  get  in 
there,  and  1*11  make  it  worth  your  while." 

**  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  says 
little  Furly. 

*  Why,  ril  give  you  ^se  hundher 
guineas,**  says  die  farmer,  and  I  think 
that's  a  power  o'  money." 

**  But  what's  a  power  o'  moilcy  com- 


pared to  heaven,"  wm  little  Fairiy  t 
^  and  do  you  think  I'd  sell  my  sowl  tor 
five  hundner  guineas  ?" 

^  Well,  there'b  ^ye  hundher  more  in 
an  owld  stockin*,  in  the  oak  box,  in'the 
cabin  by  the  crass-roads,  at  Dhrum- 
snookie,  for  I'm  owld  Tims  o'  Dhrum- 
snookie,  andyoull  inherit  all  I  have,  if 
you  consint.'* 

<*  But  what's  a  thousand  guineas 
compared  to  heaven  ?"  says  little 
Fairly. 

**  Well,  do  you  s^e  all  them  heads  o* 
cattle  there  ?"  says  the  fiurmer.  "  I 
have  just  dhruv  them  here  from  Bal- 
linasloe,"  says  he,  "  and  every  head 
o'  cattle  you  see  here,  shall  be  your's, 
ako,  if  you  let  me  into  that  sack,  that  I 
may  go  to  heaven  instead  o'  you." 

•*  Oh  think  o'  my  poor  littie  sowl," 
•ays  Fairly. 

-  Tut,  man,"  says  the  former,  « I've 
twice  as  big  a  sowl  as  you  ;  and,  be- 
sides, I'm  owld,  and  you're  young,  and 
I  have  no  time  to  spare,  And  you  may 
get  absolution  aisy,  and  make  your  pace 
m  good  time.** 

•*  Well,"  says  little  Fwrly,  "  I  feel 
for  you,**  saysne,  ''an  I'm  half  inclined 
to  iet  joa  overpeisuade  me  to  have 
your  will  o*  me." 

•*  That's  a  jewel,"  says  the  former. 

**  But  make  haste,**  says  little  Fairly, 
"  for  I  dont  know  how  soon  you  might 
get  a  refusal" 

**  Let  me  in  at  wanst,"  says  the 
former.**  So,  my  dear.  Fairly  got  out, 
and  the  former  got  in,  and  the  little  chi^^ 
tied  him  up  ;  and,says  he  to  the  former, 
**  there  wul  be  gr^  norations  made 
agin  you,  all  the  way  you're  goin*  along ; 
and  youll  hear  o'  your  sins  over  and 
over  ag^  and  youll  hear  o'  things  joa 
never  done  at  aH,"  says  little  Fairly, 
••  but  never  say  a  word,  or  you  wont  go 
where  I  was  goin'.  Oh  I  why  did  I  let 
you  persuade  me." 

**  Lord  reward  you  T  says  the  poor 
former. 

''And  your  oonsdence  will  be 
sthreckin*  you  all  the  time,"  says  little 
Fairly  ;  **  and  jroull  think  a'most  it's 
a  stidk  is  sthreckin^  you,  but  you  mustn't 
let  an,  nor  say  a  word,  but  pray  m- 
wardly  in  the  sack." 

"  111  not  fonret,"  says  the  former. 

"  Oh'I  you'fi  be  reminded  of  it," 
sap  Fairly,  **for  you've  a  bad  con- 
science I  uiow ;  and  the  seven  deadly 
sins  wUl  be  gdn'  your  road,  and  keep- 
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in*  Jon  company^  and  every  jk>v  and 
then  tbejU  be  put&^  thnr  comgtker 
an  you,  and  callm'  you  <  brother,*  but 
doni  let  on  to  know  them  at  aH,  for 
theyH  be  mulaydin*  you^  and  jtMt  do 
you  keep  ouite  (ouiet)  and  y!iiiU  m# 
themdhity  Well,  jivt  at  l£at  muiit 
little  Fully  heeni.big  Faiiiy  oomin^* 
and  away  he  runs  and  hid  iittside  iv  a 
chum  was  dhryin*  .at  the  ind  jo'  the 
house ;  and  big  Fairly  lifted^  the  mtk 
was  standin*  at  the  door,  and  feelin*  k 
more  weighty  nor  it.  was  before,  he 
said,  ''throth,:  I  think  you*re  jgtowbi 
heavy  with  gdef;  but  here  goes,  any 
how,  and»  with  tliat,  he.boist  it  up^on 
the  horse's  back,. an*,  away,  he  wint  to 
the  bog  iv  Allen. 

Now,  you  see,.big  Fairly,  like  every 
blackffuard  that  ^. the  liad  blood  in 
him,  the  minit  he  had  the  sup  o*  dhriak 
in,  the  dirty  turn  kern  out;  and  so,  as 
he  wintaUnig  he  began  to  woUop  the 
poor  baste,  and  the  sack  where  his 
little  brother  was  (as  he  thought,  the 
big  fool,). and  to  gibe  and  jeer  mm  for 
his  divarshin.  But  the  poor  fitftnei 
did  as  little  Fairlv  towid  him,  an' 
never  a  word  he  said  at  all,  though  he 
could*nt  help  roaring  out  every  now 
and  thin,  whin  he  felt  the  soft  ind  of 
big  Fairl/s  shillelah  across  his  back- 
bone ;  and  sure  the  poor  innocent 
thought  it  was  his  bad  consdenoe  and 
the  seven  deadly  sins  was  tazin'  him  i 
but  he  would^it  answer  a  word  for  all 
that,  though  the  big  savage  was  aggrth, 
tM^'him  everv  fut  o'  the. road  aatil 
thev  kem  to  the  bog;  and  whin  he 
had  hhn  there,  fiox  he  wasn't  long 
in  choosin*  a  bog  hole  for  him — an<L 
my  jewl,  in  he  popp'd  the  poor  former 
neck  and  heels,  sack  and  all ;  and  as 
the  soft  bog  stuff  and  muddy  wathet 
closed  over  him,  **  I  wish  you  a  safe 
journey  to  the  bottom,  young  man,** 
says  the  big  brute,  grinnin'  like  a  cat 
at  a  cheese,  *<and  as  dever  a  chap  as 
you  are,  I  don't  think  youll  come  back 
out  o*  that  in  a  huny ;  and  its  throubled 
I  was  wid  you  long  enough,  vou  little 
go-the-ffround  skamer,  but  111  have  a 
quiet  li&  for  the  fothur."  And  wid  that 
he  got  up  an  his  horse,  and  away  he 
wint  home ;  but  he  had  not  gone  over 
a  mile,  or  there-away,  whin  who 
should  he  see  but  little  Fairly  mounted 
on  the  fiemner^s  horse,  dhrivin'  the 
biggest  dlirove  o'  black  cattle  you  ever 
seen;  and,  by  dad,  big  Fairly  grewn  aa 
white  as  asheet  whin  he  clapt  his  eyes 


an  him,  for  he  thoiMht  it  was  npt  Idm- 
Aelfatall.irasjii.i^  butlwgbost;  and 
he  was  goin*  to  turn  and  gallop  oli^ 
whin  little  Vdifiy  called  out  to  him  to 
stay,  for  that  he  .wanted  to  speak  to 
him<  So  whin  he  seen  it  was  himself 
be  wondh^red,  to  be  iure,  and  small 
blame  to  him— «n4  saya  he,  **  well  as 
cute,  as  A  knew  you  wpr,,  by  gor,  this 
last  turn  o*  ypur*s  bates  Banwtgher-— 
and  how  the  devU  are  you  here  at  all, 
whin  I  thought,  you  wor  cuttin'  turf 
^id  vow  sharp  little  nose,  in  the  hog 
of  Allen,  for  1*11  take  mv  affiydown- 
davy  I  put  you  into  the  deepeet  hole 
in  it,head  foremost  net  half  an  houragon.* 

**  Throth  you  did,  sure  enough,"  says 
little  Fairly,  **  and  you  wor  ever  and 
always  the  .good  brother,  to  me,  as  I 
often  said  before,  but  by  dad,  you  never 
dope  rightly  for  me  antd  today,  but  you 
made  me  up  now  in  aimesti'' 

•*  How  do  you  maney*  says  big  Fairly* 

**  Why,  do  you  see  all  this  cattle  here 
Tm  dhrivin  T  says  little  Fairly. 

**  Yes  J  do, ,  and  whose  <»ttle  are 
they?* 

••They're all  myown— ^very  head 
o'them.* 

*•  An'  how  did  you  come  by  them  ?" 

*•  Why  you  see,  when  you  threwn 
me  into  the  beghole,  I  feu  it  miffh^ 
cowld  at  first,  and  it  was  mortial  cburk« 
and  1  feh  myself  goin'  down  and  down, 
that  I  thought  I'd  never  stop  sinking, 
and  wondhered  if  there  was  any  bottom 
toitatall,  and  at  last  I  began  to  feel  it 
growin'  warm,  and  pleasant,  and  light, 
and  whin  I  kem  to  the  bottom,  ttheie 
was  the  loveliest  green  field  you  ever 
clapt  your  eyes  on,  and  thouaands  upon 
thousands  o'  cattle  foediuv  and  the  grass 
$o  heavy  that  they  wor  up  to  their  ears 
in  it^^s  thnrth  I'm  tellin^  you— o,  divU 
sitch  meadows  I  ever  seen,  aad.wftiin  I 
kem  to  myself  for  indeed  I  was  rather 
surprised,  and  thought  it  was  dhnunin 
I  was — ^when  I  kem  to  mysel(  I  was 
welkim'd  by  a  very  ginteel  spoken  little 
man,  the  dawnshiest  craythur  you  ever 
seen,  by  dad  I'd  have  made  six  iv  him, 
myaelf,  and  says  he^  •*  your  welkim  to 
ine  undher  stoiy  o'  the  Boff  iv  Allen» 
Fairly."  «•  Thank  you  kin<Uy  rir,"  says 
I.*-***  And  how  is  iJl  wid  you  7*  says 
he — **  hearty  indeed,"  says  1.  *•  And 
what  brought  you  here  T*  says  he — **  my 
big  brother,"  says  I.  **  Tliat  was  very 
good  iv  him,*  says  he — **  thrue  for  you 
sir,**  says  L    **  He  is  alwavs  doin' me  a 

goodtum,*'  «y^Xr,,-g^^9^^r«' 
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dooe  jon  half  so  rood  a  turn  as  this/* 
says  he  ;  ''for  yoall  be  the  richest  man 
in  Ireland  soon."  <•  Thank  you  sir,** 
says  I ;  ^  but  I  dont  see  how.*  **  Do 
you  see  all  them  cattle  erazin  there  ?" 
says  he.  ••  To  be  sure  I  do,*  says  I, 
*^  Well^says  he, **  take  as  manjr  o*them 
as  your  heart  desires,  and  bring  thepi 
home  wid  you.*  *•  WTiy,  sure,"  says  I, 
**  how  could  I  get  back  myself  up  out  of 
the  boghole,  let  alone  dhraggin*  bullocks 
aftherme?*  •*  Oh,"  says K, •* the  way 
Is  aisy  enough,  for  you  have  noChin'  to 
do  but  dhrive  them  out  the  back  way 
oyer  there,*  says  he,  p<»ntin  to  a  gate, 
**  and  sure  enough,  my  darlint,  I  got  all 
the  bastes  you  see  here,  and  dtmir  them 
out,  fUMl  here  I  am  soin'  home  wid  'em, 
and  maybe  I  wont  be  the  rich  man — 
ay  coorse  I  gev  the  best  o'  thanks  to 
the  little  owld  man,  and  gev  him  the 
hoighto'good  language  for  nis  behayor,* 
and  with  that,  says  he, "  you  may  oome 
back  again,  and  take  the  rest  o*  them,** 
says  he — and  faix  sure  enough  Fll  go 
back  the  minit  I  get  these  bastes  home, 
and  have  another  turn  out  o'  the  bog- 
hole.* 

*  Faix  and  111  be  before  hand  wid 
you,*  says  hig  Fairly. 

<*  Oh  but  you  shan't,*  savs  little 
Faidy ;  it  was  I  discovered  the  place, 
and  why  8hould*nt  I  have  the  good  iv 
it," 

**  You  greedy  little  hound,"  says  the 
big  fellow,  "  Vu  have  my  share  o*  them- 
M  well  as  you,"  and  with  that  be  turned 
about  his  horse,  and  away  he  galloped 
to  the  bog  hole,  and  the  little  fellow 
galloped  afther  him  purtendin'  to  be  in 
a  d^perale  ftigkt  afeard  the  other 
would  get  there  first,  and  he  cried  *atop 
the  robber,'  afther  him»  and  whin  he 
kem  to  the  soft  place  in  the  bog  they 


bodi  Kt,  and  little  Fidrlv  got  before  the 
big  fellow,  and  purtended  to  be  nnkin' 
for  the  bog  hole  in  a  powerful  hunr* 
cryin*  out  as  he  passed  him,  «  HI  wm 
the  day  I  I'll  win  the  day  I"  and  the  big 
feUow  pulled  fot  afther  him  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  hardly  a  puif  left  in  him 
he  run  to  that  de^ee,  and  he  was 
afotoed  that  little  Fairly  wotdd  bate 
him  and  get  all  the  cattle,  and  he  was 
mhin*  for  a  gun  that  he  might  shoot 
lum,  whin  the  cute  little  divil,  iust  as  he 
kem  close  to  the  edffe  o*  the  hog  hole, 
kt  an  that  his  fut  slipped  and  he  fell 
down,  cr^n^  out,  **  fiur  play!  fair, 
play! — ^wait  till  I  rise  I*  but  the  words 
wasnt  well  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the 
big  fellow  kem  up.  "  Oh,  the  divil  a 
wait,"  says  he,  and  he  made  one  des-i 
*per«te  dart  at  tiie  bog  hole,  and  jumped 
into  the  middle  of  it  ''Hurroo !  !**  says 
little  Fairly,  gettin'  an  his  legs  agm 
and  runinn'  over  to  the  edge  o'  the  ^og, 
hole,  and  just  as  he  seen  the  great, 
splaw  feet  o*  the  biff  savaffe  rinkin*  into 
toe  sludge,  he  called  amier  him,  and 
aavB  he,  **  I  say,  iHg  Fairly,  dont  take 
all  the  cattle,  but  la^e  a  tiirifle  for  me. 
rU  waii  however  'till  you  come  backj*' 
says  the  little  rogue,  lauffhin'  at  his  own 
cute  conthrivance,  *^  and  I  think  now 
I'U  lade  a  quite  life,**  says  he,  and  with 
that  he  wint  home,  and  from  that  day 
out  he  grewn  richer  and  richer  every 
day,  and  was  the  greatest  roan  in  the 
vrholc  country  side  ;  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours gev  in  to  him  that  he  was  the 
most  knowledgable  man  in  thim  parts, 
but  they  all  thought  it  wasouare  that 
his  name  should  be  Fairfy,  n>r  it  was 
agreed,  one  and  ail,  that  he  wtu  the 
lm^e$t  rogue  ou</— iMTtin'  Balfe,  the 
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CHURCH  REFORM,  AND  G&EAT  BRITAIN'S  PROSPECTS. 


We  bal  tetdy  wtftehed,  whh  deep 
anxiety,  the  fiile  of  Aotwerp.  We 
traced  ^  details  of  it0  short,  bat 
^orioas  career,  from  diplonatic  BegTK 
dationt,  to  open  violenee,  and  man* 
My  redflted  deatmotloii ;  and  this, 
with  an  Intense  and  more  sacred  in- 
terest, than  any  event  of  modem 
times,  except  oer  own  Cath(4lo  emaiw 
dpatkm,  ekcited  from  ns.  Every  des- 
trnctive  i&ot  Jarred  npon  onr  feelum-— 
every  tottering  bulwailc,  or  demoliSied 
tower,  bnried  a  eorresponding  hope  ift 
our  bosoms.  We  thus  sympandwd 
with  Antwerp^  as  our  anoient  Pro- 
testantally;  and  widiitsrightftilse've- 
reign,  because,  throughout  this  dls- 
gracefrd  struggle,  he  liad  proved  him- 
self a  man  &  firmness  of  principle^  a 
Protestant  in  rdiffion,  and  a  Chnstiaa 
in  conduct,  and  because  he  was 
crushed  br  the  unholy  alManee  of 
Popery  and  infidefity.  And  we  con- 
fess, Oat  it  was  onfy  by  spiiitualhdng 
its  meaning,  and  diverti^  its  applid^ 
tion,  and  l^  cmisidering  that  the  real 
ibes  of  **  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
Lord,  King  William,*  were  nearer  to 
liim,  and  mOre  formidable  than  were 
the  martyrs  <^  Antwerp,  that  we  could, 
in  sincerity  of  heart,  <^er,  in  his  be- 
half, the  petition  <^  our  litany,  for 
"  victory  over  aH  Ills  enemies."  We 
confess,  tliat  as  Protestants,  and,  there- 
fore, patriots,  we  foh,  wiUi  pain,  the 
conviction,  that  the  union  between  our 
loyal^  and  affections  was  now,  for  tiie 
first  tune,  divorced. 

But  if  we  thus,  in  common  with 
every  British  Protestant,  except  our 
rulers,  sympathised  in  the  late  <^ 
Antwerp,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought 
that  we  can  look  with  indifference 
upon  similar  acts  perpetrated  by  the 
same  agents  upon  the  theatre  <n  our 
own  land,  and  upon  the  persons  and 
properties  of  our  own  brethren.  It 
win  scaroelv  be  thought,  that  we  are 
passive  and  indifferent  iqpectators  of 
the  batteiT  now  opened  to  accomplish 
the  demolition  m  our  church  esta- 
bBshment  It  is  true,  that  the  for- 
tresses of  our  Alma  Mttter  are,  as  yet, 
unassailed— her  fences  yet  unbroken— 
her  possesdoos  yet  nndistarbed.     It 


is  true,  that  the  bill  for  tfuowfa^  open 
her  foUowships  to  Papists,  and  eur* 
tailing  her  revenues,  has  not  been,  yet, 
fiunff  or  forced,  by  agitatioa,  into  the 
hands  of  our  government ;  scUl,  we 
cannot  but  look  with  holy  indignation, 
upon  the  iflipious  dedgn  of  iaMosolalinsp 
our  veneraUe  churoh  upon  the  altar  el 
political  expediency  I  and  this,  too,  is 
<mler  to  make  room  for  modem  Fo- 
pery,  Uiat  monstrous  and  inceatnom 
oibpiingofiniddi^aml  superslitioo. 
We  cannot  but  look  with  ubmIMi 
eominiscraBon  moa  the  perwcutiona 
and  suflncrisBB  off  our  breduen,  tlie 
paieefaial  etergy  i  and  with  selfish 
misgivings  ^vpoa  our  own  probable 
desony,  when  these  outworlu,  un- 
manned and  denK^shed,  shall  have 
permitted  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his 
ibrces  against  our  oum  citadd. 

We  trust,  that  all  our  anxieties  have 
reference  to  the  interests  of  vital  god- 
liness, and  the  fordiwance  of  Christ^ 
kingdom  in  our  Isnd  ;  we  trust,  that 
we  should  be  ready,  nay,  anxious,  to 
offer  up  the  teim>orukies  of  onrCflMireli 
upon  tne  sacrifice  and  service  <^  her 
fioth,  and  in  that  sacrifice  to  Jey  and 
rgdce,  though  in  a  for  different  Spirit, 
and  from  for  dinerent  ssotives,  with 
the  most  desperate  radical  reformer  i 
could  we  but  see  a  reasonable  ground 
for  supportm^,  that  the  offsring  would 
be  accepmme  to,  and  thus  blessed 
of  Ood.  But  thoqg^  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  aj^i^nst  our  church,  in  all  which 
IS  essential  to  her ;  though  we  know 
that  the  children  whom  persecutioB 
has  begotten  her,  and  wiio  are  bap- 
tized in  the  place  of  the  dead,  are  mr 
more  numerous,  and  more  devoted, 
than  those  of  her  UKwe  prosperons 
days ;  so  that  she  may  now  exdaim, 
with  her  illustrious  prototype,  in  de- 
lighted surprise,  *"  Who  hath  begotten 
me  these,  sedmg  I  have  lost  my  diil- 
dren  and  am  desolate— a  captive,  and 
removing  to  and  fro !  And  wiio  hath 
brought  up  these  I  bdiold,  I  was 
left  akme---these,  wh^e  Imd  ther 
beenT  Iliouffh  we  are  oonvhioecl, 
that  however  ttie  ddqge  of  Pcnperv 
may  be  suffered  to  fiood  the  uad. 
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IU)C  oiilv*    as  now,  to    hmndafte   its 
▼alliesy  Imt  to  mbmeige  its  hilfe  And 
orertop  its  mouataiiM,  wet  the  ark  of 
true  Religion  will  float  above  the  wreck, 
a  life  boat  to  reecae  every  sincere  con* 
▼ert.    Still  we  believe,  that  the  impi- 
OMhand  which  aigna  the  death  war* 
lantof  Proteatantitm,  and  the  ertablisb* 
neat  of  Popery,in  Ireland,  and  winch 
bj  public  and  tolenin  eontract,  weda 
the  nation  to  the  mother  of  hariota, 
drank  with  the  blood  of  laiati ;  wiU, 
by  the  aame  act,  sign  the  death  wait* 
rant  of  Great  Britain's  prosper^  and 
happiness ;  abandon  her  to  misery  and 
degradation,  and,  as  a  nation  mifetth- 
lid  to  her  vows,  divorce  her  fiom  6od« 
Hint  the  only  principle  of  ourruleri^ 
is  to  deny  all  principle  save  emedien* 
€t;  and, like  the phdoaophers or  Pagan 
Rcone,  to  treat  att  religions  as  afika 
false,  and  alike  convenient,  is  bnt  too 
evident  fiom  all  their  mearares.    That 
Uiey  are  abont  to  place  on  the  same 
level,  Christianity,  and  that  creed  which 
tiiey,  bat  htely,  algured,  with  all  the 
aolemaity  <^an  oath,  as  damnable  ido- 
latry-'-^o  deal  oat  evenhanded  histice 
mid  eqaal  measure  to  Ood  and  Satan  i 
and,   gradoaUyv   bttt  yet  rapidly,   to 
snbstitate  the  Rehgian  of  the  many  for 
the  Religion  of  the  Bible  and  the  trnth 
of  God,    Lord  Akhorp's  bill  plroves. 
It  is  not  merdy  to  the  enonnoiis,  par^ 
tial,  and  conseqnentl^  m^jnst  impost 
npon  the  dergy.    It  is  not  merely  to 
the  confiscation  of  Bishops'  lands,  or 
the  eitinotion   of  Bishops'   sees,  to 
which  we  wonldrefer  inproof  of  this^ 
thoo^  these   were   eonvinciag   evi* 
denee.     Nearly  half  of  onr  mitres 
swept  away  m  the  fiiat  fell  swoop  of  the 
tafoimers  arm,  it  may  well  be  feared, 
threateM  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  warns  the 
thesdiptural  phsasedogy  of  ear  mender 
•—to  set  their  house  in  order.    l3iee»> 
tates,  too,  of  the  bishops  converted 
into  heavily  taxed  amtaities.    A  grai* 
dusted  tax  npon  the  parochial  detgr, 
nmoundng  in  two  of  its  items,  to  nearly 
one^hird  <^all  die  larger  preferments, 
that  fa,  .^(limi  per  cent  direct  tax  to  the 
oceissiastical  eommiasioners  and,;fflm 
per  eentboimSfto  hAe  the  tithe  payer 
to  oonsply  with  th/  law,  and  not  to 
«*  extiagubh  titheT  until  Mr.  Staa^, 
jwho,  by  the  wa|y#  has  done  nothi^  u 
the  church  refcim  byi,  towards  effiDCt- 
iagacomanMlaif  oan  quiethr  redeem 
hia  plad^a  to  arrinfuish  it/    These 


olanses  might  well  justify  us  in  attri^ 
buting  to  our  rulers  the  most  hostile 


feelinaa  and  impious  deogns  against  the 
church.    But  tiOtd  Althorp's  boll  con^ 
tains,  to  adoi>t  Mr.  CConnell's  lan^ 
guage,  '^  a  principle  of  future  amelio- 
ration,* hi  other  words,  of  destruction, 
which  brings  with  it  more  dammnsr 
proof.   Why  are  bishops  to  be  removed 
nom  the  most  promineiit  and  impor* 
tant  stations  in  toe  South  and  buried  in 
insign^cant  villagea  and  rural  pkces  t 
Why  is  the  bishop  of  Ck»rk  to  be  re* 
moved  to  CloyneP    Of  Watcrfoid,  to 
Cashel  ?    Of  Ossory,  to  Ferns  ?    Isit 
that  the  incomes  of  the  former  are  de- 
rived, afaneat  exclusively,  from  land  $ 
of  the  latter,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
tithe  also ;  a  property  likely  to  be  set- 
tled iN^thout  legislative  aid  ?    Or  is  it 
to  give  ample  scope  and  veive  enough 
to  then  Popish  lordshipa,  wAoue  warn* 
her,  observe,  is  mmntained  in  undi- 
minished integrity,   to  strut  in  unri« 
vnUed  inmortance,  and  run  riot,  un- 
ehedied,  in  those  inflnential  stations; 
and  thus,  to  aacure  for  popery,  on  the 
Godly  prindpleof  even-himded  lusttoe, 
its  due  importance  in  popish  districts^ 
and  eonsequaidy  an  increased  fedfity 
of  entangling  souls,  in,  what  our  statea- 
men  have  designated  upon  oath,  aa 
^  damnable  idcdntiy  r     Why  is  the 
Archiepiscopal    nutre-^the  ornament 
and  title,suray,wereno  expense  to  our 
political  economists    to  oe  removed 
from  the  see  of  Cashel,  unlem  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  should  be  a  Pa* 
1^  and  that  he  and  his  brethren  of 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  shouM 
hereafter  take  precedence  atourvioe- 
x<^gal  court,  <^  their  degraded  Protest- 
ant brethren  ?    We  confem  that  wa 
cannot  but  view  the  mechanism  and 
of  this  bill  with  unmitigated 
alarm.    If  government  be  sincere  in 
the  wish  it  exi^esses,  forthesecurity  of 
the  dismembered  trunk  of  the  Church 
establishment,   it   exhibits   the   most 
kopelem  infetuation  and  incolnpeteney. 
If  It  be  not  sincere  in  those  wishes,  it 
exhibits  the  most  insidious  and  consum* 
mate  treadiery.    We  can  dioose  for 
it  but  between  want  of  honesty  and 
want  of  aense.    And,  in  either  case, 
we  cannot  but  fear,  that  our  deaerted 
episcopal  palaces  will  be,  soon,  tenanted 
by  Popisn  bbhops    that  our  confis- 
cated bishops  laiMswill,  soon,  endow  a 
Popidi  himi€hy«-that  its  surplus  to* 
Tcnues*  after  the  jai^      ' 
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church  OD  Hi  inm  property,  hav*  been 
first  satisfied — upon  the  appropriation 
of  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  time 
when  those  fair  claims  shall  have  been 
fuUy  satisfied,  it  will  be  for  pariiament. 
Lord  Althorp  tells  us,  to  decide  ;  for 
he  frankly  telk  us,  that,  as  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  consider  it  now — he  does  not 
risk  the  bill,  by  mooting,  for  the  pre- 
sent, thb  desperate  principle — that  its 
surplus  revenues  wul  soon  endow  a 
Popish  establishment,  and  that  our 
prescribed  rectories,  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Protestant  rector  has 
been  suspended — a  soft  and  soothing 
term — ^wul,  soon  be  permanently  filled 
by,  in  its  dvil,  as  well  as  ecdesiasUcal 
sense,  the  Roman  Catholic  Rector  (f 
Rath  and  Uie  other  rectors  of  the 
people. 

Nothing,  short  of  a  poUtical  convul- 
sion, whiim  would  shake  the  kingdom  to 
its  very  centre,  cotdd  overturn,  by  a 
single  shock,  a  fiibrick  so  deeply 
founded  and  widely  ranufied  as  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  first 
shock,  however,  in  its  execution,  has 
surprised  even  the  miners  ;  and,  in 
prostratii^  neariy  half  of  our  episcopal 
palaces,  and  mulcting  the  establishment 
m  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  revenues,  has 
worked  to  the  **  delight  and  satis&o- 
tion"  of  Mr.  0*Connell  himself.  These 
are  his  own  words  drawn  firom  him  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  by  amazement 
at  the  sweepiitf  range  of  this  bill.  But, 
while  we  confine  our  view  to  what  is 
immediate  and  palpable,  we  take  but 
a-partial  and  inadequate  view,  indeed, 
<tf  the  ruinous  effects  of  thiii  measure. 
It  has  shaken  the  establishment  to  its 
very  fiiuiidation  and  introduced  into  it 
a  prindple  of  decomposition  and  ruin. 
Tne  chuise  which  empowers  the  com- 
missioners, to  suspend  the  reappoint- 
ment of  parochial  deigy,  to  pansnes  in 
which  duty  has  not  been  done  for  three 
years  ;  when  combined  with  the  power 
<^  dissolving  unions,  and  changing 
bounds  of  parishes,  if  liberally  inter- 
preted and  actively  worked  by  the 
commissioners  and  demagogues,  will 
effect  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  all  country  parishes  where 
there  is  not  a  rendent  gentry.  And 
that  this  clause  will  be  so  interpreted 
and  worked,  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  age,  and  stiU  more.  Lord  Al- 
thorp*s  concise  description  of  the  com- 
misMoners,  may  convince  us.  It  is 
true,  that  for  the  present  at  least,  the 


commissioners  must  be  Protestant  ; 
but,  to  use  Lord  Ahhorp's  indefinite 
and  equivocal  expressicm,  **  Aou^  Pro- 
testant, they  will  be  as  independent  as 
possible."  Independent  of  whom,  or  df 
what  ?  Not  of  parliament,  which  is  to 
aiAibt  thdr  accounts,  and  control  thetr 
proceedings;  but  of  the  church,  though 
they  are  members  of  it.  To  give 
meaning  to  the  vague  and  guarded 
phraseology  of  a  diplomatic  communi- 
cation— to  give  VDij  force  to  the  word 
though,  we  must  view  this  sentence  as 
announdng,  that  although  the  commis- 
doners  are  Protestant,  yet  care  wiH  be 
taken  that  they  shall  be  such  as  are  per- 
fectly independent,  not  only  of  eccle- 
nastical  influence,  that  migfat  be  quite 
proper,  but  of  what  woum  be  styled 
chmdi  prejudice,  also.  In  fiau^  that 
they  shall  be  of  that  mongrel  breed,  be- 
tween truckling,  lukewarm,  nominal 
protestantism  and  political  popery  ;  or 
even  such  Protestants  as  he,  of  whom 
one.  of  our  representatives  truly  said, 
<*  that  in  candour  to  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religrion,  he  must  al- 
low, that  the  honorable  member  ex- 
ceeded them  all,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
invective,  against  dergy  of  his  own  perw 
suasion.'*  Such  men  will  not  have  a 
quick  eye,  or  a  tender  oonsdence,  to 
percdve  the  necesnty  for  a  christian 
pastor  and  christian  ordinances,  in  a 
parish,  where  there  are  but  a  few  souls 
to  be  saved  or  lost.  They  will  fed  but 
Kttle  remorse,  at  withholding  from  a 
scattered  flock  of  poor  Protestants,  who 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  towards  the 
building  of  achurch — ^for  such  subscrip- 
tion is  rendered,  by  the  bill,  an  essen- 
tial prdiminary — the  shepherd,  who 
would  stand  between  these  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  prowling  wolf 
<^  persecuting  pcmery.  By  -the  clause 
eii4>owering  to  dissolve  unions,  they 
can,  when  so  disposed,  lopt>ff  all  tlie 
parishes  which  would  come  under  the 
suspension  clause  firom  the  centre  pi^ 
rish,  or  corps  of  the  union  which  con- 
tains the  Protestant  population,  the 
Church,  and  perhaps  a  village. 

The  demagognes  and  rabble  will  give 
their  aid  to  the  Commisdoners,  and  it 
will  be  poweriril,  in  redudng  the  estab- 
lishment to  its  minimum  of  cost  aad 
extent.  And  we  are  convinced,  that 
this  bill  puts  the  most  poweiftd  weapon 
which  government  has  yet  bestowed, 
into  the  hands  of  priests^  demagogues. 
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PopfTjf— to  ca«Be  the  tu9aimmH(m  tf 
man^  iif^ur  Qerg^f^^voA  to  <bwe  otU  of 
ike  country  f  ^  not  mmrder,  our  poorer 
Proiettanit. 

Let  OS  fuppote  a  parish,  in  which 
there  are  hot  a  few,  or  no  Protestants; 
and  which  the  Romanists  ezpeot  wilC 
on  the  death  of  its  present  incumbent, 
be  solriected  to  the  prmung  knife  of  the 
ecclenastical  commissioners.  Did  erer 
q>endthrift  heir,  watch,  with  more  anxi- 
ous solicitude,  for  the  death  of  a  coret- 
ous  and  hated  relative,  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  wealth,  than  the  poorer 
Roman  Catholics  will  look  for  the  death 
of  this  **  brotherless  hermit,  the  hist  of 
his  race,*  and  with  whom  is  to  disap- 
pear for  ever  the  badge  of  their  humi- 
liation and  slayer^;  as  one  of  our  agi- 
tation representatiyes,  with  a  very  Irish 
name,  which  we  are  afiradd  to  attempt 
either  to  articulate  or  spell,  designates 
the  Church  establishment  There  is 
nobody,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  san- 
guine and  inaccurate  minds  of  our  pea- 
santry, who  will  not  at  once,  allow,  that 
in  the  day  of  their  triumph,  it  will  be 
difficult  indeed,  to  persuade  them,  that, 
with  the  minister,  the  tithe  which  he 
claimed  will  not  die  also.  And  let 
them  be  persuaded  that  they  are  be- 
neficially interested  in  his  death — 
let  their  persuasion  be  combined  with 
religious  bigotry  and  radical  feeling, 
and  we  know  enough  of  our  country- 
men to  compel  us  to  fear,  that  there  is 
no  parish,  so  circumstanced,  in  which 
there  will  not  be  many  persons,  not 
merely  who  long  for,  but  who  are 
ready,  on  any  ezdting  occasion,  to  ac- 
celerate the  desired  event  We  are 
convinced,  that  the  clause  which  docks 
the  entail  of  many  of  our  sees  and 
parishes,  will  expose,  in  such  instances, 
theb  present  occupiers  to  the  murder- 
ous arm.  And  it  is  in  sober  earnest, 
that  we  would  petition  our  legislators 
to  enact,  as  its  antidote,  **  That  it  shall 
be  compulsory  upon  the  proper  autho- 
rities, to  appoint  a  successor,  to  any  ec- 
clesiastical person,  who  shall  fiJl  by  the 
hand  of  violence  ;  anything  in  the  pre- 
sent act  notwithstanding.* 

In  a  parish  oircttmstanced  as  we  have 
described,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no 
eflbrts  Will  be  onutted,  by  priest  or  peo- 
ple, which  intimidation,  petty  persecu- 
tion, and  open  violence  can  supply,  to 
convert  or  expel  the  few  heartless  and 
dispirited  Protestants,  in  order  that  the 
panshmay  be  purged  from  the  here- 


tic's foot,  and  no  unholy  ground  left 
on  which  to  rear  a  church  or  justify 
the  introduction  of  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter by  the  Ce^lmis8ioners.  And  Pro- 
testant emigration  does  not  re<|uire  this 
stimulus.  It  is  progressing  with  awM 
rapidity,  as  a  statement  m  our  last 
number  proves.  As  to  converts  from 
Popery,  the  suspension  clause,  in  its 
operation,  tt  absolutely  penal  against 
them.  Who  that  feels  it,  now,  too 
hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear  the 
fineer  of  scorn,  the  brand  of  infamy, 
and  the  more   substantial  injuries  to 

STopertv  and  even  person,  which  sel- 
om  frul  to  light  upon  an  i^>ostate  from 
the  religion  of  the  people,  would,  then, 
dare,  in  addition  to  all  these,  to  brave 
the  tenfold  bitterness  of  hatred  and 
virulence,  which  he  would  be  sure  to 
draw  upon  him,  for  entailing  upon  the 
parish  the  curse,  of  a  succession  of  Pro- 
testant pastors? 

But  now  should  such  parishes  be 
disposed  of?  Could  church  reform 
tolerate  the  abomination  of  Pluralists 
and  Sinecurists?  Certainly  not  Pro- 
vided, that  by  the  former  be  under- 
stood incumbents  of  two  parishes,  either 
supplying  adequate  maintenance,  or 
both,  however  small  in  value,  with 
cure  of  souls  ;  iind  by  the  latter, 
clerical  gentlemen  at  laige,  and  not 
clergymen  who  are  filling  important 
posts,  where  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
them,  as  curates  of  towns,  villages, 
large  parishes  requiring  additional 
care,  or  where  the  rector  is  super- 
annuated ;  or  parishes,  whose  titiie  is 
impropriate,  or  wholly  disproportioned 
to  the  labour.  All  these  may  be  re- 
munerated, in  the  most  simple  manner, 
by  presentation  to  an  adjoining  benefice, 
which  is  either  a  non-cure,  or  with  but 
littie  duty,  and  which  they  are  always 
near  at  hand  to  discharge.  We  do  not, 
however,  by  any  means  admit  that  the 
residence  of  a  pious  clergyman,  con- 
ferring on  the  parish  every  benefit 
which  it  is  in  a  capacity  for  receiving, 
and  always  present  to  dictt  and  foster 
any  aspirations  after  a  higher  moral 
state,  is  not  an  adequate  performance 
of  duty  on  Ids  part,  and  the  bestpossi- 
ble  compensation  to  the  parish  for  the 
tithe,  which  it  must  pay,  whether  there 
be  or  be  not  an  incumbent  That  such 
a  man  were  abenefitto  every  parish  in 
the  kinffdom.  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  rea- 
soning demonstrates,  in  a  political  point 
of  view ;  and  the  bible  proves  (passim) 
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MareUgioufl.  diiiidi rofiMincn^ wIm* 
ther  at  and-dthe  meatii^^  or  in  Pluw 
liaiiient»  clamoured  mach  about  curatefl* 
for  whom  the  profe«ed  deep  commiMo- 
ratioD,  and  wno^  to  their  taonor  be  it 
•aid,  nerer  rererberaUd  the  crjr.  Liord 
Althorp's  mearare  forgets  that  there 
are  eaoh  men  in  enirtence-^"  TacttW 
cantat  coram  latrone  viator."  While  it 
eztinffttishei  sees,  and  ooofitcates  Bi- 
shopr  landf— whBe  ittazai  cures  and 
suspends  non-cures  ;  it  leaves  curadei 
as  It  found  them,  and  deplored  curatei 
nnreformed,  still  **  pasring  rich  onfortj 
pounds  apjear.*  But  why  do  we  saj 
iMuaMthem?  It  throws  the  migori^ 
whoUy  out  of  employment,  bv  suddenly 
denriving  the  incumbents  or  huge  be- 
aences,  in  wfaich,genendly,  the  curates 
are  to  be  found,  <^  one-third  of  thdr 
income.  Thus  compelling  them  to  dis- 
miss their  curates,  now,  perhaps,  mwn 
grey  in  the  unremunenited  service  of 
the  ehnroh,  and  vKth  a  prospect  <^  pre- 
ferment, or  even  employment,  dW- 
aished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  parishes 
and  cures.  Would  it  not  be  asslutary 
reform  in  their  condition,  if  their  m» 
oome  were  no  loi^^  a  tax  iq^  the  in* 
ounbent;  and  conse(|uently,  its  amount 
and  even  their  appointment  at  all,  how- 
ever much  required,  d^>endent  upon 
his pecuniavT  resources?  butif, when- 
ever the  Ecclesiastical  CommissionerB-* 
for  in  this  government  appointed  pre»- 
bytery,  the  episcopal  office  is  vested-f 
see  need  for  a  curpte,  that  they  shall  pre- 
sent him  to  the  nearest  vacant  non* 
cure.  Curates  foigotten  in  a  Ghufd^ 
Reform  bil^  indicates  a  design  to  con- 
fiscate^ rather  than  inmrove.  Andu^ea 
we  hear  profesrions»  of  repect  and  com- 
miseration for  the  dengr— of  love  for 
the  cfauich,  and  seal  £r  its  security  { 
and  yet  while  the  dergy  are  dyin^  of 
atrophy,  «r  Sfuaaing  out  Uie  spider 
thr^of  a  protracted  ezistenoe,  from 
the  scant  produce  of  charity  sermons^ 
public  subscriptaoMb  and  pnvate  ahm^ 
see  BO  meanre  UtMigfat  forward  fot 
their  prtfeid  relief  i  as  if  like  ohi^ 
meleons,  they  could  hy  on  air,  or,  Mka 
beggars,  on  aharitT;  aad»  as  to  tha 
yh/ni^sae  not  a  singw  redeemingdanse 
— not  a  single  buMfit  aooferred  by  a 
bill,  which,  deals  liberally  in  oonisca* 
tions,  taxingsi  and  axtiaations— when 
we  are  thus  forced  to  aoatrast  honied 
professions  with  anfeeMng  «ad  m^im 
acts,  we  deem  it  no  breach  of  ohttity 
to  sayt  as  did  tha  ht^  patriaidi  to  a 


deceiver  of  olden  Clflie  I  "The  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  but  tha  hands  are  tha 
hands  of  Esan.* 

Throughout  this  bill,  are  detect  a 
machiaveiian  policy,  which  inspires  a 
still  de^r  distrust  of  the  hoaes^,  than 
even  or  the  judgment  of  its  firamers. 
Divide  etimpera,  pervades  it.  This  is 
a  princ^e  which  ever  governs  with 
personal,  not  patrioticfeding ;  and  which 
makes  selfish  interests,  and  not  the  hap- 
piness <^  the  people,  its  prime  olject 
Throuffhout  tiie  oill,  we  discover  a 
studied  concern  to  isoUite  the  Church- 
to  separate  her,  as  for  as  is  pomible, 
firom  all  her  lay  connections,  that  the 
death  wound  may  be  aimed  at  the 
marked  deer,  uninterrupted  by  those, 
who  are  soakewhat  loiter,  to  survive 
her.  We  confess,  that  humanly  speak- 
ms,  we  depended  for  the  safeQr  of  tha 
Church,  less  upon  the  honesty  and  jas- 
tioe  of  a  whig  government,  than  iqMNi 
her  doae  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  lay  propertv  of  the  oountry,  through 
the  medium  of  BitkogM^  UoiCMf  mpro^ 
fuiate  tUkCp  and  k^  patromage.  Lord 
Althoip  has  discovered,  that  all  these 
interests  could  be,  for  the  present,  con- 
dlii^tad,  and  thus  detached  firom  the 
cause  of  the  Church ;  by  partial  le- 
gislation, and  by  traaq[>ling  iqpon  vested 
right»-4mt  not  iktir  rights.  Cerberus 
h^  had  a  sop  for  every  mouth.  Bishops^ 
tenanti  were  ready  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  church  ;  in  the  very  na- 
tural fear,  that  if  thdr  landlords*  were 
plundered,  the  spoiler  might  refose  to 
renew  their  leases.  These  are  promised, 
as  the  price  of  their  acquiescence,  leases 
for  ever,  at  six,  instead  of  seven  and  a 
half  yeai^s  purchase  of  their  beneficial 
interest  This  will  tea  time^  and  that 
is  sufficient,  lull  all  those,  who  in  difil- 
onlt  and  complicated  matters,  spare 
themsdves  the  labour  of  thought,  and 
take  it  for  granted,  that  what  is  prom- 
ised as  a  benefit,  is  in  reali^,  such.  We 
shall  therefore,  probafaly>  hear  but  few 
oompldats  and  protests  aaainst  tha 
phmder  of  tlie  chnidi  firom  taisqaaiter* 


mdessfromthoae  few,  who  amy  i 
to  consider,  whether  the  difierenoe  be* 
twaan  a  lease  for  ever,  and  a  lease  en- 
ieyad  by  their  predccsssors,  asin  moil 
iBitanoe^  for  aamefaandrad  years--for 
ooB^MrativalTfew  leases  have  everbaea 
run  ^ut  by  the  Bishops  and  with  aa 
Bttle  ptospeet  of  diitarbanca  ta  tbeaa* 
selves,  is  saffident  to  ooaipeMata  tha 
saorifioa  of  a  thiidl 
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Lord  Althorp  has  apfestlj  pro- 
poeed  tliit  arrangement  as  a  bonus,  to 
tempt  the  tenants  to  pnrehaae;   and 
therefore  we  enumerate  h  among^  the 
gOTemment  bribes,  withovt,  onrselves^ 
sttafhlng  to  It  any  value.     PerhaM 
howeTer*  there  are  some  who  may  be 
wiUing  to  sacrifice  present  comfort,  in 
order  to  meet  the  second  adrent  idth 
a  lease  for  ever,  if  indeed,  as  some 
imagine,  it  may  be  so  near,  as  lo  anti- 
cipate a  serrile  war  and  an  amrian 
law.    We  do  not  ourselves  think  it  the 
best  kind  of  prmration  for  that  gloikms 
event    But  if  it  be  a  privilege,  what 
will  it  avail  men,  whose  properhr  is  sub- 
ject, by  fiunily  and  other  incumbrances^ 
to  a  heavy  debt?    To  make  this  plain. 
Suppose  tne  incumbrances  amount  to 
two-thirds  of  the  beneficial  interest ;  to 
purchase  a  lease  ht  ever,  with  the  re> 
maining  third,  would  be  to  forfeit  for 
ever  the  whole.    Doubtless  the  clause 
is  not  compulsory;  and  therefore,  if 
not  beneficial,  cannot  on  the  other  hand 
be  considered  aspenaL    If  the  tenant 
is  not  the  better  for  it,  he  certainly  is 
not  a  whit  the  worse.    But  sNiynot, 
and  when  Rovemment  comes  i^to  pes- 
sesrion,  wm  not  the  clause  be  made 
compulsory  ?    When  the  popish  hiei^ 
archv  begms  to  agitate  for  its  right- 
ful share  of  the  spoils  of  the  church ; 
and  asks,  as  its  moderate  portion,  the 
unappropriated  three  milhons,  which 
Lord  Atthorp  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with,  though  compelled  to  plunder 
the  clergy  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  their 
property,  to  pay  church  cess  and  other 
imposts,  to  wnidi  thev   were  never, 
liable  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  govern- 
ment— ^now  that  vested  rights  have  been 
obliterated  from  the  statute  book — may 
feel  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
church,  that  the  rights  of  individuals 
cannot  be  suffered  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
government,  in  its  reforming  prorress  ? 
And  as  soon  as  the  church  pornon  of 
the  question  has  been  got  nd  oC  may 
not  each  tenant  have  to  make  hb  op- 
tion, between  a  lease  for  ever,  at  a  sa- 
crifice of  one-third  of  his  income,  and 
no  renewal  ?    If  any  doubt  this,  we 
are  rather  surpised  atthdr  eonfidenoe 
in  the  generosity  of  government,  for 
observe,  the  question  ctjustice  is  not  at 
all  involved  in  their  case.    It  was  al- 
vfuys  lawful,  but  seldom  eipedient  for 
the  Inshop  to  run  his  life  against  a  lease. 
The  security  from  inexpediency,  the 
present  bill  completely  destroys^  by 


iwnBnent,lbr  wm  aged  bishop.  Ao 
tenants  are  b^  it,  ^raiolly  thrown  cm  tko 
tender  mercies  of  govemnent,  wWehw 
without  d^privin^  them  of  aaj  lighk 
they  d9  nowt  or  ever  did  possei%  majv 
in  twcntyione  years  at  the  fiuthest^ 
cjoct  them  fWmi  theb  property,  withoiii 
even  permlttinff  them  to  pmohase^  for 
that  oianse  has  been  introoneedw^vi 
any  benefloial  cen^en  on  tMr  part-* 
any  quid  ptoboo  and  tkerefoto  may  bit 
repealed  wiflioni  asy  iruuHif  to  them  i 
they  are  not  oowtragtfng  parties  to  it* 
In  twenty-one  years,  if  ere  then  popery 
has  not  ceased  to  agitaite^  government 
may  put  faito  possession  of  their  green 
acres,  our  Sovereiani  Lord*-we  shall 
not  indite  the  blas^HMmy  with  wtuch  hit 
loyal  sutjeotstomplotethe  cpSthrt^-the 
Pope! 

The  lay  proprietors,  too,  of  impro-^ 
oriate  tithe,  that  is  o(  half  the  tltiie  ia 
Ir^and,  ndght  well  be  alarmed  into  n 
confedetacy  with  the  Church.  The 
bin,  therefore^ does  notnetice^  or  seen 
to  remember  their  existence ;  but  lest 
this  nugiit  be  suspicious  and  akradng, 
Whigs  and  Badiicals,  on  other  ooca- 
sionB,  pretend  to  agree  in  thinldag^ 
that  their  right  is  perfect^  distinct 
fK>m,  and  superier  to^  thi^  of  the 
Church,  in  this  speeies  of  property.- 
We  confbss,  that  neidicr  our  moral  or 
intellectual  foouHies  have  bemi  suffici- 
ently refbrmed,  to  enable  us  to  see,  in 
what  this  superiority  consists.  How- 
ever, so  they  agree  to  say.  And  there- 
fore, the  owners  of  impropriate  tithe 
deem  it  their  wiser  course,  to  remain  in 
the  shade  which  the  bill  has  thrown 
around  them,  and  not  to  thrust  them- 
sdves  forward,  and  perhiqps  share  a 
Idow,  which,  for  the  present^  is  not  in- 
tended for  them.  Wnether  they  judge 
itehtly  or  not,  time,  the  great  revealer 
01  hidden  motives  and  events,  will 
telL 

Lay  patrons  too,  might  have  reason- 
ably apprehended,  that  Church  reform 
would  rob  them  (^  their  estate  in  the 
souk  of  a  ptriih;  and  that  they, 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  by 
Church  reformers  to  put  a  younger  son 
«into  one  of  the  priesfs  offices,*  only 
**  thst  he  miriit  eat  a  piece  of  bread?* 
But  their  fears  were  groundless.^*- 
Church  refbrmers  can  perceive,  that 
Aeir  right  of  appointing  to  tiie  pas- 
toral care  is  quite  distmet  from,  and 
si^rior  to^  that  of  the  Bishops.   And 
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while  the  ecdeetasdcal  ooiiiiiufadQiieT8» 
who  are  to  relieTe  the  Bishops  from/ 
the  burden  of  their  epifloqml  cqd-, 
sdences,  are  to  determine,  when  a  pa- 
rish requires,  and  when  it  does  not  re- 
quire, spiritual  care ;  the  lay  patron  may 
appoint,  indiscriminatdy,  and  without 
controul,  to  Jut  parishes,  whether  they 
be  with  cure  of  souls,  or  whether  they 
be  non  cures.  We  confess,  that  if,  on , 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  but  admire 
this  paternal  solicitude  to  keep  our 
Bishcms  pure,  we  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  out  reprobate  this  total  disre- 
gard  of  the  beH  interests  of  the  lay 
patrons.  Surely  they  have  souls  as 
well  as  Bishops;  and  should  not  be 
left  in  the  way  of  tenq>tation.  Indeed, 
this  partial  omission  of  so  palpable  a 
duty,  has  almost  convinced  us,  tnat  we 
have  here  but  the  first  act,  and  not,  as. 
mi^t  be  suppoised,  the  whole  tragedy ; 
and  that  oefore  the  denouement, 
which,  as  the  critics  observe  of  our 
tragedies,  generally  covers  the  sta^e 
with  dead,  some  touching  scenes  will 
be  enacted. 

These  three  great  interests  being 
thus  disposed  o(  and,  for  the  present, 
put  to  sleep,  by  the  lullaby  of  nurse 
with  *the  great  teeth,**  and  ''the 
great  claws^*  whom  we  remember  as 
Uie  bugbear  of  the  nursery.  If  still, 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  were  disposed  to 
murmur  at  the  robbery  of  clerical  sons, 
and  brothers,  and  other  relatives ; 
though  all  cannot,  of  course,  be  satis- 
fied,— an  agrarian  law  could  not  effect 
that,  the  present  proprietors  would 
ffrumble — ^yet  doubtless,  many  wiU,  by 
being  relieved,  at  the  expense  of  the 
deigy,  firom  their  portion  of  the  charge 
for  building  and  repairing  their  respec- 
tive parish  churches,  and  providing  in 
them,  things  necessary  for  the  due  ce- 
lebration of  divine  service.  Thus  has 
the  bill  removed  from  the  Church  every 
connecting  stone,  and  separated  every 
buttress,  that  it  may  be  assailed,  and 
fidl  alone.  Even  the  parasitick  plants 
which  crept  from  obscurity  along  its 
walls,  and  which  fed  upon,  and  were 
enriched  by  its  bounty,  have  fiJlen 
awav  before  the  temi>est  shock  ;  and, 
by  their  secession  in  its  hour  of  need, 
have  left  it  doubly  desolate — at  once 
exposed  and  unsupported.  And  now, 
it  stands  isolated  and  deserted  ;  a  lofty 
tower,  venend>le  through  age,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  most  sacred  and  tender 
associations :— ft    monument   of    our 


GountiVs  buried  greatness  :  a  ceme- 
tery of  her  piety  and  virtue  :  an  index 
of  the  spirit  of  the  afipe  :  and  furnish- 
ings to  the  contempTadve  mind,  in 
its  rise  and  its  decline,  a  gloomy,  but 
useful  and  impressive  contrast  between 
the  reUghus  reform  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  mfidel  reform  of  mo- 
dem times. 

Our  Secretary,  in  supporting  this 
bill,  fui:nishes  us  with  a  nne  specimen 
of  Whig  honesty,  and  of  the  **  vis  con- 
sequentise**  of  the  reasoning  which,  is 
thought  sufficient  for  modem  times. — 
Having  by  **  a  ffift,  blinded  the  eyes" 
of  the  couateTal  interests,  he  comes  to 
the  principals.  He  argues,  that  the 
clergy  yurm  not  murmur  against  the 
bill,  because  they  freouently  requested 
of  him,  that  he  would  tax  them,  and 
not  injure  their  successors.*  Now, 
that  he  has  complied  with  one  part  of 
their  request — that  he  has  ''taxed 
them,**  and  that  to  the  hearts  content 
of  the  most  voracious  publican,  or  the 
most  ardent  aspirant  after  taxation,  we 
do  not,  indeed  cannot,  in  the  &ce  of 
the  present  bill,  deny.  If  he  has  com- 
plied also  with  the  second  branch  of 
their  request — if  he  has  "not  injured 
their  successors ;"  it  is  only  by 
strangling  their  successors  in  the  birth, 
and  thus,  leaving  them  no  successors  to 
injure.  Now,  however  blind  Mr. 
Stanley  may  be  to  the  fiw^  we  appre- 
hend that  this  was  the  very  event 
which  these  generous  and  disinterested 
men  deprecated,  and  were  willing, 
even  by  personal  sacrifices,  to  avert 

Mr.  Stanley  not  only  cheers  the  bill, 
but  also,  what  we  should  call  the  in- 
decent and  unparliamentary  acclama- 
tion, with  which  a  measure  of  such 
grave  importance  has  been  all  but  pas- 
sed, without  deliberation,  upon  its  an- 
nouncement. He  calls  upon  the  house 
and  country,  to  join  in  his  "  lo  trium- 
phe,"  and  to  haol  the  proceedings  of 
that  niffht  "as  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  great  questions  will  be 
treated  by  a  Reformed  Parliament.* 
We  doubt  not  that  his  appeal  will  be 
felt  and  answered.  But  oy  whom  ? — 
Is  this  sample  of  reformed  legislation 
calculated  to  cheer  the  fiindholder,  of 
whom  some  reformer,  in  a  flight  of  elo- 

auence  may  sa)r,  if  indeed  he  has  read 
[le  dasdcs,  which  we  know,  that  some 
of  our  brewing,  and  milling,  and  baking 
]egislators*-Bome  of  what  we  do  noi, 
but  one  of  them  does  call,  the  six 
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Ikundred  floodndrebal  8t  Stephen's, 
k&ve  not  read,  that  he  holds  in  his  pro- 
fine  hand  the  Pandora  box  of  the  na- 
tion's miseries,  that  his  ai\|«st  exaction 
of  an  enormous  debt,  which  a  reformed 
parliament  and  a  reformed  country 
never  contracted,  and  to  which,  by 
proving  an  alibi  against  its  own  iden- 
tity, it  votes  itself  not  liable,  is  an  u^ 
Gubtts  upon  the  prosperity  and  hi^pi- 
ness  of  the  land — that  he  it  is  who 
fetters,  with  a  chain  of  gold,  the  na- 
tion's energies— 4md,  woise  than  a 
bloated  parson  or  a  West  Indian  sUve- 
hoider,  fiittens,  in  pampered  idleness, 
■upon  the  groans  and  toils  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen—and  in  direct  violin 
tion  of  the  divine  Utw,  in  the  sweat-^ 
not  of  his  own,  but  his  brothers  brow 

cats  bread  ?  Or  is  this  sample  in* 
tended  to  delight  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, my  Lora  Lansdowne,  and  the 
-Other  absentee  proprietors,  who,  the 
Repealer  says,  take  away  from  us  the 
ooiintiy's  weahh,  to  spend  it  in  an  alien 
land,  and  give  us,  in  return,  penal  sta- 
tutes and  a  standing  army  :  of  whom 
Mr.  O'Connell,  out  of  the  house,  has 
declared,  that  they  must  make  an  op- 
tion between  their  Irish  and  foreign 
property — nay,  that  no  man  shall  posi- 
sess  property  m  two  countries ;  and  of 
whom,.somebody  within  the  house,  for 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  grave  and 
sober  assembly,  ventures  but  to  de-^ 
.mtadf  %t9Ji  <n  tevenfy^five per  cent  y-^ 
Or  is  this  sample  intendea  to  ddi^ht 
those  nobbmen  and  gentlemen,  with 
£nelish  names  and  English  titles  to 
■  ICleiian  and  monastic  property ;  and 
of  which  property  we  know  that  a  po- 
pish ecderiastic  lately  deceased,  was 
employed  some  years  ago,  in  procuring 
documentary  evidence  at  the  Vatican, 
wfa«re  aU  the  original  proofr  are 
lodged  ?  In  a  word,  whom  can  this 
sample  of  reformed  legislation  rcgoice, 
.except  the  novus  homo,  or  the  rabble 
who  aflpire  after  this  dignity — those 
unouaKned  members  within  the  house, 
and  those  desperadoes  without  it,  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  and  cod- 
•equenthr,  to  whom  any  change  must 
bebenefical? 

On  the  just  and  elegantly  expressed 
principle  of  one  of  the  six  hundred— 
that  "such  as  the  sample  is,  such  is  the 
bag,"  however  others  may,  we  cannot 
•ympi^Aiise  with  Mr.  Stanley.  The 
.qnicK  march  ol  intellect  has  been  ao- 
.oQBipaaied  by  an  «ir&I  hurry  jof  events 
Vou  I. 


whidi  the  peaceful  n^nd,  tiU  it  has  un- 
moored its  afiectkms  from  this  turbu- 
lent earth,  and  anchored  them  in 
heaven,  can  contemplate  but  with 
gloomy  and  painful  apprehenrion.  On 
this  fourth  day  of  March  we  are  pen- 
ning these  remarks  on  the  announce- 
ment of  a  bill  for  Church  reform— a 
question,  surely,  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance, whether  we  consider  its  na- 
ture, or  its  sweeping  range,  ever  sub- 
jected to  the  consideration,  or  must  we 
not  rather  say,  the  acceptance  of  a 
British  legislature.  Call  it,  if  you  will, 
the  extraction  of  a  cancer,  which  \aM 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  preying  upon  its  vitaJs  : 
yet  even  this  were  no  unimportant 
sera  in  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  parti- 
cularly when  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed  by  unskilful  and  inexperi- 
enced physicians,  agitated  into,  and  in 
office,  by  conflicting  interests,  and  in 
whom  the  patient  has  no  confidence. 
And  yet,  **  before  this  waning  moon 
has  filled  her  horns,*  and  these  lines 
have  met  the  public  eye,  their  sutnect 
will,  probably,  have  become  obsolete 
and  uninteresting.  The  mangled  re- 
mains of  our  church  will  have  been 
hurried  from  the  table  of  our  political 
anatomy  house,  and  buried  out  of 
sk^t,  to  give  place  to  a  finsh  subject 
of  newer  and  more  absorbing  interest; 
Our  lately  i^renticed  legi^itors  can 
acquire  the  art,  in  its  detail,  but  by 
dissecting,  successively,  every  member 
of  the  constitution.  Or,if  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell refuses  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill 
for  coercing  Ireland,  the  Resurrection 
men  or  the  Burkers,  in  these  days  of 
liberty,  when  <*  every  man  does  that 
which  is  right  m  the  u jpht  of  his  own 
eyes — there  is  no  king  m  Edom,  a  de- 
puty is  King^— may  snateh  the  patient 
nrom  the  tedious  hands  of  the  physici- 
ans ;  and  he  who  now  lies  in  the  criris 
of  a  painful  and  dangerous  q>eration, 
may,  "  ere  another  moon,"  be  hurried 
to  the  field,  and  piked,  or  stoned,  or 
shot  through  the  head,  by  the  ''heredi- 

n  bondsmen." 
ut  Mr.  Stanley  has  put  this  mea- 
sure in  a  new  point  of  view,  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  known  character,  as 
a  finished  gentieman — **  homo  fiukus 
ad  unguem" — g^erous,  high-minded, 
of  romantic  honor,  and  festidious — usque 
ad  nauseam.  In  a  io%  flight  of  the 
eloqjsence  of  feeling,  he  makes  his  pap 
theUc  appeal ;  not  to  the  injustice  of 
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tke  hottte,  but  to  the  nrngiyiAtiity  o£ 
the  Yiedmt.  He  apottoophizes  the  fi»* 
Bushing  and  persecuted  sumTon  of 
the  murdered  cleigj,  seatlered  aud 
peeled.  He  asks,  even  their  woAages 
to  the  bill»  whose  sole  okg^ct  is  their 
spoliation*  But,  on  a  nwtiTe  so  ele« 
vated*  as  might  almost  reeoncile  them 
to  their,  iiyuries,  and  cause  them  **  tp 
take  pleasure  in  reproaches,  inneoea- 
ndes,  in  p^secutions,  in  distresses." 
While  your  bluff  roundheads,  who  live 
more  in  the  regions  of  reality  than  ot 
speculation  ;  m  fiicts,  than  fimcies  ; 
admire  his  l^  with  **  delkriit  and  saiis*> 
htHoik,**  on  acoon^  of  the  hacroe 
wliioh  it  has  already  wrought^  and 
"  the- principle  of  fisSier  ameiicKratio^ 
winch  It  contains :"  m  other  words, 
because  the  first  explosion  has  brought 
down  the  lofty  towem  of  our  Churai 
Establishment  to  a  sectarian  level, 
shaken  its  foundationa,  and  nun  a.ovaok 
through  the  whole  ed^ce ;  Mr.  Stanley 
appeals  to  the  deigy  by  an  ssgumeot, 
of  which  none  but  a  chivalrmis.  and 
youthful  cavalier,  who  had  never  da* 
scended  from  the  airy  regions  of  imii>> 
gination,  to  set  foot  upon  our  haifauKMS 
shore,  could,  in  the  ecstadea  of  hnagi^ 
nation,  have /Cinen  dreamed.  Mr.StBii^ 
ley  ift  sure  that  **  the  clergy  will  hm 
ready  to  saerifioe  a  mart  of  their  pva* 
perty  Uiseture  ike  ^g9€ii(m$.qf  the peo^ 
pie,"*  This  must  strike  any  hodv,  out 
of  Irelapd,  as  a  noble  and  refined  view 
of  the  subject  We  have  heafd  often 
of  similar  cases,  but  never  heard  ihon 
touched  with  a  hand  so  delioate,  or 
cloUied  in  language^  at  oaoe  so  elegant 
and  just  We.  have  read  in  a  book, 
which  we  fear  that  dmrchTeferm  is  not 
calculated  to  bringinto  inereaeedcirow- 
lation,buft  which,  we  have  no  doubt  rt 
.^1  Of  use,  as  does  every  calamifawig 
visitation,  **  those  who  alwi^  ioved  to 
love  the  mere,"  ef  a  sertain  ntoit  gciog 
down'  (rom  Jefuialem  to  JeiiefaD,  aM 
lalliBg  among  thieves^  which  strijqMd 
him  of  hie  raiment  and  wounded  him, 
and  departed,  leaving  him  half  ilaad. 
Hie  pnests  of  those  days,  wlien  the 
temple  of  €k>d  had  bees  converted  into 
a  synagogue  of  Satan-^when  the  house 
of  prayer  had  been  made  a  den  of 
thieves,  were  never  &r  distant  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  scenes  of  .nqpine' and 
violence.  They  looked  upoil  has  weU 
teiing  in  his  blood;  bat  with  this  stan 
of  the  pffoeeedmg  they  had  no  «0Mcm. 
They  pasfled  by  on  the  o|hcr  tidtf. 


f^DouWefts*  Aeym^hthBreaiguad-* 
f'this  was  some obnozions fillow,  hos- 
tile to  the  feeKqgs  and- interests  of  the 
peopl&  We  know  not  wliether  we 
should  not  call  this  transaction  a  Jurti- 
fiable  homidde,  rather  than  a  murder**' 
However^  certain  it  is,  frOTi  the  vdatioB, 
that  the  unlbrtunate  man  was  akme^ 
and,  consequently,  had  no  finend,  like 
Mr.  Stanley,  to  advise ;  vea^in  the  aeal 
<^  frienddiqx,  to  oouipei  nim  io  deliver 
up  his  purae,  and. strip  off  hie  niment 
for  it  appeals. that  aotning  short  of  this 
were  euffioient  in' Older  .**  to  secure  the 
aiBBCtioas  of  die  people." 

But  to  seek  an:  lUustmlion.  oeaipr 
home-Hmd  certi&Uyit  wenQ<batpedan- 
try  to  tmvidto  distuit  timee  or  pliuees,  or 
even  to  referto  a  beok^  whicn  thoegh 
freely  eiraulaited  m  these  days^f  ehnm 
abuse,  msy,  {>earhap0,  Aortly>  be  pA 
out  of  circulation,  by  an  Indies  expev- 
gatorius  and  another  Faqpal-  bwU^ 
when  m;^  Lord  Grey's  catendac  of 
Irish'  oihae  affords  such  ahmdant 
material  for  sdectioa;.  We  have,  in 
IreUmd,  of^n  howd  of -an  nnanaed 
and  unfriended  trsveilsi;,  op<^  a  hme 
cottager  sorrenderlog  faia  purse  and 
armsv'to  an  anned  gang  of  noonday 
lobben,  to  swefhis  pemoa  from  bnital 
violence^-perliaps  ms  lite  |nmi  the 
murdsnes's  hand.  But  wenevoriwfefe 
heardyacoaductattiibuted  to-^  motive 
so^  generous  and  delicate,  and  eapvessed 
in  such  oovutiy  phrase,  a»  that  he  sacri- 
ficed his  purse  and  arms  ^  to  secure  the 
affKtions  of  his  plunderan."  Birt  we 
have  nothad  the  advantage  of  a  resi- 
dent Softreveign  aad  a  aesUbnt  Plurlia- 
ment  to refineour bhmt  fiseliags,  and 
to  temper  and  poishour  strong  an4 
coaase  phraseology.  TiMugh  Lord 
Anglesey,  as  Mr.  CfCoanell  and  Dr. 
Baldwin,  two  competent  judges,  hsv« 
testified  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
."shines.in  ooarreiBation,"  yet  it  eiimat 
beeaq>ectedthat  aVieeioy  ofthepsie, 
and  with  but  a  nominai  rule  over  the 
natire  irish^-pardon  the  term ;  we  con- 
atantk  imcy,  or  rather  feel  ouraehasa 
hack  m  the  dhys  of  Owrks  and  StMt- 
ford---can  give,  the  tone  to  Irish  focliv 
and  manners  beyond  the  nrednets  <x 
the  Castle,  in  w^M^  idl  hU  Ezceileiicv*s 
Iririi  fiisttds  and  willing  salgecti  resiac^ 
An  \Mk  SovereigB  and  an  Irish  Bn>- 
Hamentto  whkh  ttie  eountiTwaa  reaBv, 
not  nominalhr  suboect  sMne  eooH 
^tfect  this.  B«t  wta  d»  Bol  despair. 
In  lack  oCtveiy  other  hopt  eioqpthi 
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ofrai  wc  fMicn  comcm  ffvnnm  wmi 
the?  bomdjr  pr6iF(eib,  «  wtenr  tiiiM 
etaie4)iytlie  iront,  tiMj  muft  nenL*^ 

urtsdloid,  delwe^  and,  in  theff  sweeping 
Rwiiiit  vccoiBpKsh'  A^M  -ncMnafj 
ntoeni,  %7  iM%lbh  we  shftU-tfooii'  improre 
m  tb^M  ^psrtnHinrt. 

For  a*noriA  Teason  we  ifenre  ta  ob- 
^BfV^  ttftt*^;  and  ^m-irticte,  we 
dndl  0peak^  Lord  CH^/LpAi  Angl6^ 
0^/  Lord-^Aa^orp^'Ifr.lStarieY,  and 
any  Oik^  'prope^  hame  we  can  be  led 
tfoMlrodh<^,  a»repreBematiTe  of  pab- 
lejehttararter,  and  inHs  pabKc  camclCy 
atflVftfriler,  Vicefoy,''15ecrfetitfy»  Legls- 
Ifeto^,  Ac  i&e^  juBt  as  he  wbo  mqnente 
the  Ihettre  speaks  ^  King  Lear, 
Haridet,  or  Oiheflo.  We  make  this 
oftserration'  because,  wbfle  we  feet 
a  Hbettj  of  a)>pfyiiw  rfdiede,  in  a  eer- 
taift  degte^,  and  Of  a  eertidn  kind,  to 
pnbKd  measures  aixh  |mbHb  names,  we 
shoidd  feel  se0«ondemaed,  weie  we 
to  eonnecC  tlifis  with  the  person  of  the 
faid^viduaL  We  entirely  fed  with  my 
Lvffd- An^esey  on  one  p<Hnt,  and  we 
beHere  but  one-^^mt  there  is  no  sudi 
mm  as  Sir  William  i^oasett  But  w« 
reifiet'  to  Mnr,  we  know  there  Is 
inch  a  pubbc  AinctiouaiT :  And  we 
duuf^  mm,  as  such,  witn  mkpoliey, 
noMlemeanoni^  p<^ti^al  and  rengions 
proffigacy,  in  addtesring  a  letter— and 
such  a  Mte¥1  to  the  Roman  CathoHc 
RBcroft  tif  Rath.  But,  perhaps,  this 
is  all  as'it  shodd  be.  Nonentities 
SAould  correspond  with  nonentities. 
And;  as  to  th^  sntgect  and  spirit  of 
tlii^  letter,  perhaps  this  is  the  way  in 
which  matters  are  mam^(ed  in  *the  up* 
|>er  regions  of  imagination-«-the  Utopia 
of  reformed  leeislators.  In  seriousness 
—to- us,  a  pubnc  proper  name  is  but  an 
sibstract  term,  winch  represents  certain 
pnnciples,  conduct,  cha^cacter,  and  mea* 
snres.  And,  in  ridicding,  or,  as  the 
case  mar  require,  more  seriously  cen- 
suring this  term,  we  feel — and  pexhaps 
in  sndi  a  matter,  feeHng  is,  as  it  regsras 
ouTseives,  not  a  worse  test  of  innocence 
tiian  reason,  that  we  are  not,  in  any 
degree,  yioktin^  the  law  of  love  to  the 
person  of  the  mdividual.  And  if  a 
church  relbrmer  i>^  a  profligate,  aivi  if 
a  democrat  be  liaughty,  and  if  an  abo- 
lisher  of  patronage  seem  toaet  but  upon 
the  priMpleof  OalWula^  that  he  may 
he  able,  with  flie  derflfeh  Toracity  of 
nepotisBi,  to  dedptodr  the-irhole  «t  a 


sii^  gulp:  aadif  attiflister»«iTflor 
€edtestMtical»bea|ic<i^aiaifrn  we  feel 
iti|ol»reaoh  <^  charity  to  nutfk  these 
iaeoniisteneies,  and,  as  may  best  suit 
the  Bttbfect^  to  lai^  at  tiie  lighter,  or 
aalemnly  reprobate  the  darlwr  festares 
of  abstract  character. 

'But,  indeed,  we  iriew  such  hngoage 
as  Mr.  -Stanley's  with  serious  alann  and 
unaffected  sorrow,  as  an  index  of  the 
weakness  of  Protestant  interests.  One 
of  the  most  fetal  symptoms  of  a  weak 
and  de<^nin{g  cause,  is  when  men  are 
content- 4o  use  a  ti^^  phrase,  as  one 
must  to  express  a  vidgar  tlibg-^to 
safl^  themsdTes  to  l^  kmiAu^edy 
rMher  than  appear  to  observe  an  in- 
Jury  or 'oflficnce,  n^iich,  if  observed,  must 
produce  an  open  rupture.  And  wiiea 
the  ii^Jnrious,  m  -demait  of  better,  are 
content  to  adopt  aiguments,  which  ttier 
areconvittced  hsre  not  less  weiglit  with 
themselves  than  with  tliOse  to-  wImnd 
they  ate  addressed.  Arguments^  winch 
they  use  merely  to  throw  a  veil  of 
decency,  -howevei^  slight,  over  the 
nakedness  of  ii^ustice  and  oppresnon, 
and  thus  enable  their  victim  to  wink  at 
his  wTonga,  and  snnle  away  Us  riglits. 
Tfairsympton  of  weakness  in  the  cause 
of  order  we  see  daily  exhibited  by  its 
Iriends  and  enemies.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  an  evident  aarie^to  see  mea- 
sures which  are  deemed  unavoidable, 
— «Bdihis  very  brokenoess  of  s|^it  is 
that  which  renders  tliem  so— m  the 
most  hopefel  point  of  view.  To  ffive 
ndnt  assent  to  arguments,  wmI  feint 
credence  to  dedarafions  and  proayses, 
widch  conraion  sense  rejects:  to  be 
haK  eontent  in  such  a  desperate  state 
of  things,  that  some  rmnons  measure 
has  not  been  pressed  stiU  ferther ;  or 
touched  on  our  own  immediate  inte- 
rest :  and  to  lean  upon  the  ptofesiioni 
of  those,  who  have  never  promised  but 
to  betray.  Uns  is  the  grand  principle 
of  disumon,  weakness,  and  ^^sorcaaaa- 
tion.  On  the  other  side,  we  will  so  fer 
compliment  the  understonding  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  his  Whig  and  Radical 
brethren,  at  the  expense  indeed  of  their 
iionesty,  as  to  believe  tluut  they  no  more 
imagine,  than  does  any  man  in  Ireland^ 
Protestant,  or  Papist,  Tory,  Whig,  or 
Rwttcal,  that  the  partial,  or  even  total 
oonfiscation  of  their  property  would 
secure  lo  the  Protestant  Cleigy  the 
aflfMions  of  the  people.  Or,  that  the 
present  bill  can,  m  any  degree,  tend  to 
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tbe  •eeiiritjr4)f  theestabliah^d  Chiireh,. 
however  piteouslj  mutilated  and  dSuh, 
membered. 

Do  we  then  admit,  that  there  are  in- 
nate, elements  of  repulsion,  winch  must 
ever  prevent  the  cordial  niuon  of  the 
Protestant  pastor  and  his  Roman  Csr- 
tholic  parishioners?  By  no  means. 
But  we  assert,  that  oonucation  is  not 
the  menstruum  to  oomlnne  them.  He 
wlio  receives  a  wroi^,  may  foivive;  but 
he  who  does  the  wrongs  seldom  can. 
There  are«  in  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  iiyurious,  a  **  worm  that  dieth. 
not,  and  a  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 
U,  in  theoloey,  penitence  on  our  part 
is  inseparal^  connected  with  pardon 
on  Goa%  not,  indeed,  as  cause,  but  as 
effect ;  so,  in  morals,  sincere  penitence 
for  an  injury  must  ever  accompany  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  injured. 
The  Frotestant  Clergy,  till  within  the 
last  ten  years,  kad  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Tithe  was  freely  and  dieer- 
nillypaid,  even  when  the  country  was 
distracted  by  other  causes,  whether 
topical  or  general.  The  ProtestaiiA 
clergy  were,  in  many  parishes,  res- 
pected and  beloved;  while  the  priest, 
as  fiur  as  superstition  could  permit,  was 
inwardly  despised  and  hated.  And 
both  with  reason.  The  Protestant 
Cleigyman,  of  respectable  connexions, 
prolwbly  the  son  of  some  neighboering 
gentleman  and  never  were  there,  un- 
til the  moral  revolution  of  late  years, 
greater  aristocrats  than  the  Irish  pea- 
santry or  men  who  had  agreatex  vene- 
ration  for  birth  and  station— -liberal  by 
his  birth  and  education,  and  rendered 
doubly  liberal  by  his  profession  :  per- 
ha{M  the  only  resident  gentleman  in  the 
pcmh :  he  and  his  fiunily  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  the  pe<^le — supplied  me- 
dicine, and  other  necessaries,  in  their 
sickness  comforted  them  in  their  afflic- 
tions—counselled then  in  their  difficul- 
ties— ^visited  them,  fiuniliarly,  in  their 
humble  cottages.  While,  at  the  same 
time,  as  was  the  natural  result  of  Imth 
and  education,  without  haughtiness  or 
pride,  they  so  maintained  their  own 
place,  as  to  give  value  to  their  con- 
descensions. We  are  not  here  draw- 
ing, the  finished  portrait  of  a  Christian 
pastor,  and  then  asserting  that  such 
were  the  Irish  c)ergy.  All  that  we 
have  now  described  augtd  result,  and, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases,  did  result, 
from  the  combinati<m  of  gentle  birth. 


goodeduolkin,  honetaMe  ptbdplf ,awl 
a  sacred  profession ;  without,  at  thet 
same  time,  anngle peeuSar  of  the  jpaa*, 
toral  charactei^-a  suigle  real  annet^ 
for  the  souk  oomnutted  to  him,  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  Still,  thi» 
want,  where  it  did  exis^  could  not  reiH 
der  him  less  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  hin 
Roman  Catholic  parishioners.  They 
ndther  looked  for  the  object,  nor  ooold 
detect  its  absence.  All  that  they  de* 
sired,  and  could  estimate,  he  wae^ 
Whiles  on  the  other  hand,  the  priestr 
one  of  themselves— end  envy  is  no  bad 
foundation  for  hatred — retuined  among 
them,  aft^  a  few  years  absence,  ii^ 
vested  with  an  arbitrary  and  mysterious 
author!^,  exerdsed  wnhout  the  suavity, 
of  a  gwotleman,  but  which,  yet,  they 
dared  not  to  resist.  The  petty  Qrrant 
of  the  parish,  Ebal  was  nis  tbirone* 
The  sanctions  of  hb  will  were  spiritual 
thnnders;  Hell  his  pi]son4Myose;  Ra- 
vening the  Apostle^  precept,  <*  Bless, 
and  cnrse  notr  he  aursed  the  people 
from  the  altar,  on  which  he,  dail^,  cre- 
ated, and  "  crucified  afresh  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  oC 
the  world*  He  even  laid  his  whip 
upon  their  backs,  as  liberally,  as,  oer- 
lu^^  in  former  days,  he  had  laid  tneir 
y^iSxp  upon  their  plough  or  car  horses, 
for  his  hire ;  or,  as  his  brothers  or  eoii- 
rins  still  laid  their  flails,  and  scythes, 
and  cudgels,  upon  their  cam,  the b  mea- 
dowing,  and  theur  skulls.  He  was  ge- 
nerally, adabUer  at  least  informing. 
In  habits,  tastes,  and  fomiliar  inter- 
course, upon  a  level  with  the  people. 
Often  a  drunkard,  and  not  seldoin,  a 
profligate ;  the  scenes  of  his  drunken- 
ness, were  the  religious  assemblies,  the 
christenings,  weddings,  stations  atwhich 
he  presided,  as  the  representative  of 
God!  the  objects  of  his  profligacy 
were  his  own  parishionersi  Never  a 
benefoctor,  but  always  an  exactor ;  and, 
frequently,  from  indolence  or  avarice, 
rerasinff  to  the  dving  poor  those  rites, 
which  he  taught  them  were  essential  to 
their  salvation,  and  which  thev  were 
unable  to  purchase.  Ftom  all  these 
causes,  he  frequently  crossed  their 
woridly  interests,  feelines,  and  preju- 
dices ;  and  vras  mingled  in  thdr  petty 
broils. 

We  cannot  here  pass  on,  witiuntt  re- 
cording afoct,  withm  our  own  eiqpe- 
rience,  and  confirmatofy  of  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  this  character.     A 
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tmmtt  bom  popv^, 
was  attacked  hj  a  daogeroiii  iUneM^ 
aad  taiMpoaed  ia  be  dyuig*  Her  rda- 
tifee  and  farmer  friends,  who  from  the 
ho«r  ctf  her  coBTenkm  had  not  onlj 
deaeitid,  hut  hitteriy  peneooted  her» 
B6frerowdedaioinMlhernckbed,hopiBg 
that hr the anpttoatioii of  alittle  ott  to 
her  dymg  bod  J,  they  might  aaye  her  im- 
mortal soul,  or  mmt  we  not  rather  iaj» 
**  that  th^  miff ht  gloij  in  her  flesh  IT 
For  can  thebitter  penecntor  of  the 
bodj,  be  an  intense  lofer  of  the  sool  ? 
One  of  these,  with  impassioned  seal» 
wortfagr  of  a  better  cause,  exdaimed, 
f  O  fijtty,  how  can  yoyi  die  without 
the  Messed oUr  Kit^ nUied  stren^ 
to  answer,  **  how  did  mj  sister  die  with- 
ovt  k,  when  she  hadnt  the  money  to 

ejforit?"  Her  sister  some  years  he- 
re, was  lyinff  on  her  death  bed.  The 
physician  had  pronomced  that  a  few 
Dours  mnsttermmate  her  eartUy  career* 
They  are  solemn  hours,  even  to  him 
**  who  knows  in  whom  he  hathbehered.* 
Thcj  are  unuttenUy  awful  to  those^ 
1^  have  not  <<fledtbr  refti^  to  the 
hope  set  before  them  in  Chnst  Jesus,** 
and  '^found  joy  and  peace  in  beliering." 
The  priest  was  hastily  sent  for.  It  was 
CTening ;  and  the  caU  was  unwdcome. 
On  her  husband'^  presenting  himseU; 
stating  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
beseeching  the  pnest  to  acc6mpany 
him,  he  was  asked,if  he  had  the  cus- 
tomary fee,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
not  His  wife's  protracted  illness  had 
stripped  him  bare.  Bat  if  he  were 
obhged  to  work  night  and  day,  his  re- 
Terence  should  be  the  first  man  paid. 
Whether  from  indolence  or  aTarioe — 
the  motiTe  we  leare  to  God,  or  shall 
we  not  rather  say  and  hi^pe,  to  his  own 
consdenoe— the  priest  perseyeringly 
refrved  to  accomiMmy  the  man,  until  he 
Ittd  procured  the  fee.  The  husband 
retonied  to  a  pauper  femily,  and  a  dy- 
ing wife,  with  the  heart  rending  intel- 
ligence, that  poverty  could  inflict  a 
keener  wound,  and  supply  a  bitterer 
draught,  than  they  had  ^et  felt,  or 
tasted.  That  a  parting  spirit,  exoom- 
mnnicated,  by  poverty,  from  the  oom- 
ipunion  of  the  cnurch  below,  must  launch 
upon  the  ghostl;^  regions  of  eternity, 
without  th^  viaticum,  which  she  hid 
been  taught,  and  believed,  to  be  neces- 
sary to  her  salvation.  The  broken  as- 
tern had  felled,  and  could  not  supply 
one  drop  of  water  to  cool  her  toiunie, 
tormented  in  this  flame.    The  broken 
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feed  on  which  she  had  hitketto  leaned, 
inereed  her  heart  Without  8iq>ersti- 
tlons  to  speak  fidse  peace  to  her  souL 
Withont  even  the  "'Be  in  her  rivht 
hand.*  And  without  one  ehristum 
friend,  who  could  say,  **  Bdiold  the 
Lamb  of  God  diat  taketh  away  the  nn 
of  the  world,*  and  tdl  her,  that«<  God 
is  aspirit,  and  they  who  worship  him, 
must  worriiip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;" 
she  died.  In  the  agomes  of  despair. 

Such  were  the  men,  and  so  drcum- 
stanoed,  between  whom  the  affections 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  had  to  choose. 
And  in  parishes  where  there  were  few 
resident  gentry,  or  none ;  and  where, 
consequently,  Uie  deivyman  had  simple 
field,  and  frequent  call  for  the  exercise 
of  his  aualities,as  a  country  gentlemen 
of  the  nrst  ^order-^we  say  <n  the  ibst 
order,  tiirough  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence of  education  and  profession — in 
such  psoishes  particulanv,  we  know 
many  instances,  where,  the  priest  and 
the  minister  being  brought  thus  into  im- 
mediate and  strong  contrast  the  fetmer 
was  the  Moloch  of  his  people's  super- 
stitious fears,  dreaded,  hated,  but 
ob^ed.  The  latter  was  the  olject  of 
their  affections,  reqpeeted,  venerated^ 
and  beloved. 

Why  then,  it  will  be  asked,  has  the 
feceofthings  so  totally  changed?  Whv 
has  the  scene  thus  soddemy  shifted, 
fi^Mn  a  paradise  to  a  pandemonium? 
Whence  the  double  transformation? 
Why  are  the  priests  omnipotent  ?  And 
whv  are  the  protestant  clergy  robbed^ 
as  by  one  consent — driven  nrom  tiielr 
parishes — some  of  the  best  among  them 
murdered  ?  And  if  their  more  aged 
Roman  Catholicparishioners  meet  them 
with  a  look  of  suppressed'respect  wluch 
seems  to  say,  necessity  is  laid  upon  us, 
wcidare  not  countenance  you  ;  why  do 
those  who  have  started  into  life,  or 
sprung  up  into  manhood,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  follow  them  with  Insults 
and  imprecations  ?  why  are  these  things 
so?  we  answer,  The  final  cause  is,  that 
It  is  the  f^ood  pleasure  of  God,  that 
protestantism,  naving  neglected  its 
stewardship,  shall  be  no  Icmger  steward; 
The  proninate  cause,  by  which,  God 
has  ^ected  this  counsel  of  his  will, 
has  been  the  Infiitnated  mispolicy,  and 
the  political  and  religious  profligacy  of 
g^vemm^t ;  which  would  rule  Ireland 
without  a  party — ^which  would  raise 
^  to  a  level  with  protestantism — 
which  would  govern  the  people» 
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prieslt. 

When  ibe^  fliraeoo  of  rev^Mon  wliidi 
kad  pasted  over  Euiope  flHdpWMtrated 
•0  tmay  titfoiiedi  iMted  our  aminos* 
phere,  the  prievis  were  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  reveuve  of  irealth  and 
power  wMoh  they  mig&t  attain,  b3r 
UtiMar  on  the  people  ;  and  the  fkvonr^ 
jible  mmmittanoMr  la  which  they  wer« 
placed,  bjf  their  org^autation  and  a»* 
Ihority,  for  asserting  this  preemhience« 
In  hk,  itty  had  but  to  jo^  the  popii- 
lar  moteaent  b  order  to  lead  it  Go* 
Yemment  saw  and  felt  their  power } 
but  did  fiol  seey  that  it  was  a pG^ernot 
mto  edMoaftiott,  but  to  de^tmctSon* 
That  they  were  omnipotent  to  evfl ; 
but  impotent  10  good.  That  they  could 
swell  tne  revohrtlonary  torrent,  bnt  tf 
they  dared  to  stem  it,  woidd  be  sub- 
merged beneath  its  waves.  The  priests 
were  identified,  by  their  hiterests,  with 
the  people,  and,  therefbre,  whatevek^ 
power  and  influence  wdre  conferred  on 
priests  and  popery,  strengthened  the 
hands  cf  the  people  fai  their  Inroads 
«pon  the  constitution.  The  base  am- 
bitiott  which  was  content  to  purchase  a 
•eat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bv 
cringing  to  a  priest  and  supporting  hn 
measures,  in  direct  opposition  to  pub? 
He  and personalinterest,  to  conscience^ 
and  to  privately  expressed  wishes,  was, 
doubtless,  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the 
lever  of  priestly  influence  over  the  go- 
Vemmeirt,  rested.  But  had  the  go- 
vernment dealt,  as  well  as  it  could,  with 
popish  questions  m  (he  houte,  and  not 
volunteered  to  open  a  communicadon 
with  the  priests :  coquetting  with  Uiem 
oflkiaUy,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
fiivor — Had  it  not  made  them,  con- 
trary to  tbrmer  practice,  and  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  ve- 
hicles of  public  charity,  the  inspectors 
of  schools,  the  authenticaton  of  a  cen- 
sns,  the  ex-<lffieio  managers  of  boards 
of  health — In  short,  had  the  govern- 
ment put  no  honor  upon  priests  and 
popery,  *•  ha  the  sight  of  the  people,* 
tmt  sufllered  both  to  remain  in  ^e  ob- 
scurky,  which  the  birth  mid  education 
of  the  one,  and  the  merits  of  the  other, 
viewed  civilly  or  theologically,  merit- 
ed; much  ot  that  power  which  bas 
transformed  ^e  cringing  priest  into 
the  insolent  demagogue,  and  accom- 
modating popery  into  a  stem  tyranny, 
and  wliich  never  could  have  been  made 
available  but  to  a  revolutionary  govem- 


«ent«  ready  to  (Mn.#dwn,  and.  If  It 
90M,  rebi^  every  thing  in  Chufdr 
and  Stat^,  could  have  beeft  withheld. 
IViffittg  as  tile  <9rcumstances  to  whi^iii 
we  have  alluded  niay  seent,  yet  these, 
connected  with  tire  wUiidrawal  of 
Iranyts  and  pritfli^eS^'ftom  Protestant 
ibdedes;  and  the  evideait  design  of 
govemment  to  coik^iate  one  systeniy 
at  tiie  exp^ns^  of  the  otiier,  subtiaeted 
rirom  pnR.estantiim,  and  gave  to  po- 
pery, ia  spWt  and  power,  which  ndiie^ 
bat  those  who  Uvea  among  the  peq>le, 
and  were  enable  to  observe^  dpsely, 
the  daily  changes,  wUch  tiie  ckradhig 
or  clearing  of  their  prosper  pro- 
duced hi  the  bannneter  of  popnhur  feel- 
ing, could  foity  esthnate. 

If  we  were  asked  to  point  out  Hke 
crisis  of  the  politica]  fover,  when  the 
Country  perished  through  negie^  we 
*ould  refer  to  the  time  of  the  Rabon 
processions.  The  'flrst  of  tfMSse,  vi- 
gorously put  down,  would,  huiiumly 
speaUng,  have  saved  the  eouptiy. 
WMilu'  on<e  month,  these  wrought  a 
transformarioh  In  tiie  character,  feel- 
ings, and  hopesof  the  people,  almost 
magical.  The  demonstration  bf  Aum- 
bcTS,  and  physieal  force  ;  the  uiflty  of 
feeHng,  and  olgect :  the  sembknce  eC 
mOitary  order,  and  tiie  undlituibM  nee 
bf  ndntary  insignia,  and  of  bauners 
wMithe  most  rerolutionary  and  treaF* 
sonable  mottos  and  devices :  the  con- 
nivance of  government,  whetherthrough 
fear  or  favor:  the  ribtoos  and  inso- 
lent exhilanrfiSon  of  the  one  party,  and 
the  complete  depresrion  of  the  other ; 
gave  «  strength  to  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and*  a  power  to  the  abettors  of 
It,  which  made'the  timid  or  reluctant 
ftoman  CathoRc  -feel,  that  it  waps  no 
longer  safe'  to  halt  between  two  opi- 
nions ;  and  that  the  ark  of  refuge  was 
on  the  side  of'  the  people.  Many, 
then,  fbr  the  first  time,  comndtted 
tiiemselves;  and  in  a  revolutionaiT 
movement,  he  who  draws  the  aword, 
will  fling  ^way  the  scabbard.  The  first 
of  these  processions  which  we  wit- 
nessed,  was  formed,  almost  exclusively, 
by  the  very  lowest  of  the  people ;  and 
was  viewed  by  the  more  decent;  rather 
as  a  lucKcrous  ipectdde,  in  which  they 
would  be  ariiamed  to  take  a  part,  than 
us  a  serious  movement  The  second 
tneedng,  in  each  vffiage,  was  attended 
by  some  of  a  better  ckss,  fVom  the  ad- 
ioadng  villages  and  neisidHMibood  ; 
but  iHio,  stilh  hesitated  to  appear. 
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ia  his  owB'  home  pioceido^ 
The  laftmee^  had  ful\jr  effected  th« 
desired  .ol)jeqt  It  h^  enlisted  aU, 
without  an/  shyness,  or  any  eiFort  aS 
cottcealmeni »  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Protestants^  exhibited  the  po$t€ 
eomUaiui.  We  saw  and  heaidfrom  the 
Church*  at  which  we  attended  divine 
service  on  that  Sabbath— 4f  Sabbath  we 
Hiaar  call  it— detachments  with,  bands 
and  bannen^  belts  and  sashe%  cavalry 
and  in&ntiy,  marching  and  counter^ 
narchingt  and  subsequently  drawn  up^ 
upon  a  neigbbQuring  common,  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand.  That  day  convinced 
us,  that  the  oause  .of  order  was  either 
betrayed,  or  desperate,  and  that  the 
£ite  of  Ireland  was  dedded^ 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  awfld  profli? 
gacy,  of  raising  a  creed  pronounced 
•<  damnable  and  idolatjcous,^  to  a  level 
with  protestantis^lft^Qr,  observe,  thai 
this  is  an  overt  and  positive  act,  and 
involves  a  fiur  different  moral  principled 
and  a  far  more  heinous  culpability, 
than  that  of  neglectin|^  to  create  aro* 
J^fious  aacendam^y  which  did  not  pre* 
vuMisly  exist— could  there,  we  ask» 
out  eiqpeidence  has  already  answered^ 
kfi  a  more  infatuated  poUcy,  than  thai 
of  end^ajvouring  to  govern  a  country, 
by  holding  an  even  balance  between 
two.partiea,  so  circumstanced,  and  so 
affecied  to  English  rale,  as  the  protest* 
ant  and  papist  of  Ireland,  the  one, 
linkedto  it,  by  every  tie  of  interest 
and  feeling :  the  other,  diasevered 
from  it,  by  every  conceivable  hostiio 
prejudice.  The  one,  deeply  anxious 
So  co'opeiate  with  government,  in 
«veiy  plan  for  the  firmer  estaUishment 
of  its  power.  The  other,  ever  an- 
adows  to  thwart  asd  to  defeat  it  Seek- 
ing to  attain  its  ol^ieeSi,  by  conspiracy, 
treason,  and  insunnection.  Receiving 
Jsvours  without  gratitade — ^aay,  cosi- 
verting  them  into  offensive  weapons. 
In  a  miy  Irish  ^trit»  makiiig  the  re- 
ceipt el  one  boM^t,  the  ffroand  of  ap 
peal  for  aaother,  a^id  if  uiat  other,  m 
laliaite  suoeession,  however  ii^jurioui^ 
or  an^im,  be  not  granted,  to  those  sttt»^ 
4y  JMggars,  taxing  every  resource  of 
iqgenttity  and  vioieace,  to  eompel  a 
smreader.  So  thai,  at  this  moment^ 
In  the  seal  of  th/tkt  patriotism^  they 
thxaatcn  us  with  aamaal  bankn^itcy 
and  rufaj,  by  a  deaiand  lor  gold.  And 
ase  tfifise  men.  to  be  kfveUM  with  pro* 
testants^  who^  notvithstaadh^  aH  their 


wnmn  aire  so  identified  with  English 
rule,  that  even  pret — nor  until  this  levet 
is  effected,  or  msure  process  of  being 
effected,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse^ 
quence,  their  relifi^ous  liberty  endan* 

fered — will  they  desire  to  throw  it  oi^ 
f  even-handed  justice,  without  referT 
ence  to  conset^uences,  be  the  object  of 
our  rulers-— It  their  motto  be,  **  Fiat 
justitia  ruat  caelum,"  we  cheer  them 
forward,  and  "  bid  them  God  speed  in 
tlxe  name  of  the  Lord."  But  we  telt 
them,  that  by  every  law  of  God  and 
man,  submia^on  and  attachment  to  a 
government,  constitute  the  legitimate 
claims  to  its  protection  and  fovor.  And 
therefore,  we  assert,  ^that  it  is  no  les4 
just,  than  expedient,  that  ^vemment 
fhould  rally  to  the  principles  of  the 
coDStitu^tion,  and  combine  every  re- 
source, and  every  party  favorable  tq 
English  connexion,  to  crush  a  factioUi 
poweriy,  revolutionary,  and  steadily 
advancing ;  which  no  principles  cim 
bind — no  favors  can  attach';-4Uid  uq 
concessions  can  satisfy. 

But  we  retort  the  question,,  and  aski 
why  are  the  clergy  hated  P  ,  What 
have  they  done  to  merit  it  ?  As  indi? 
yiduals,  they  have  endured,  with  the 
most  amazing  forbearance,  persecut 
tions  and  privations,  which  we  shrink 
from  exposing  to  tjie  rude  eye  of  tha 
coarse  aud  unfeeling.  As  a  body,  they 
have  maintained  the  most  digni^ed 
silence,  in  the  midst  of  clamour  and 
misrepresentation.  Agaia,  as  indivi? 
duals,  when  demagogues  had  been  per- 
mitted to  arrav  agwst  them  the  phy- 
sical force  of  the  country,  govemm^nit 
left  these  ministeis  of  peace,  to  fight 
ikeir  battle,  and  to  lead  on  the  fbrlora 
hope,  in  the  defence  of  property,  ordes^ 
and  religion.  The^  bid  them  to  caU 
out,  and  officer^  mihtary  and  police,  and 
assert  their  rights  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  Botifo^edjropofbloodaecoB^ 
panied  the  pound  of  flesh,  their  agents 
were  sacrificed,  by  these  *'mostrigli^ 
teous  judges^**  to  the  isaaes  of  araiod 
robbers,  to  appease  the  sovereign  peor 
pie.  A  few  felt  it  their  painnd  duty 
to  the  great  cause  ia  whieh  they  were 
embarked,  to  put  to  trial  the  measis  to 
whidi  government  referred  them,  that 
blame  might  not  be  ioq^uted  to  lhei% 
and  the  chuicfa,  thus,  prcuudieed.  But 
conaequeaees  ensae<L  which  the  eksgy 
have  put  it  to  the  proofs  that  they 
woidd  rather  starvo,  tiaaa  pcraut  to  b« 
Jn  the  extr€m«st  povtrty : 
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trith  mdispntable  rights ;  and  thrown, 
by  goyemment,  npon  the  mifitary,  for 
the  assertion  of  those  riffhts ;  with  the 
few  exceptions  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  those  on  just  prindple,  the 
deigy  of  the  South  may  take  up  the 
words  of  Moses,  and  say,  ^  I  have  not 
taken  one  ass  from  them,  neither  have 
I  hurt  one  of  them.**  Again,  as  a  body, 
they  have  not  even  appeared  in  the 
pohtical  arena,  throughout  these  agi- 
tated times,  when  almost  every  class, 
and  creed,  and  individual,  has  been 
brought  forward.  Against  Catholic 
emancipation,  or  parliamentary  reform, 
private  plunder,  or  public  coimscation, 
they  held  no  meeting— signed  no  peti- 
tion— forwarded  no  remonstrance— 
entered  no  protest  We  confess,  that 
sometimes,  in  the  feverish  hurry  of 
events,  we  have  felt  a  trannent  wish 
that  this  were  otherwise  ;  and  that  this 
powerful,  and  influential  body,  had  risen 
m  the  greatness  of  its  strength  and 
influence,  and  firmly  protested  against 
its  wrongs,  and  warned  infidel  poli- 
ticians, of  the  ruin,  which  they  were 
bringing  down  Upon  the  land.  But  we 
now  feel  otherwise.  We  now  see  the 
Spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  fruitiessness 
<n  every  efibrt  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
destrtmng  angel,  but  with  the  blood  of 
sprinkling.  And  though  every  honest 
and  manly  effort  should  be  made,  to  stay 
the  inroads  of  infidelity  and  superstition, 
upon  the  ark  of  our  church,  and  the 
citadel  of  our  constitution  ;  and  though 
all  who  deserve  the  name  of,  man, 
should  be  ready  to  perish  in  the  breach  : 
yet  we  cannot,  now,  but  rejoice,  that 
our  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  not  volun- 
teered to  implicate  themselves  in  the 
strivings  of  the  potsherds  of  the  earth. 
But  rather  than  degrade  themselves  by  a 
scuffle,  to  which  they  should  never  have 
been  subjected,  have  wrapped  their 
gownsaroundthem,  and  with  the  dignity 
of  Roman  senators,  and  as  we  know  in 
the  case  of  some,  and  hope,  of  others, 
with  the  meekness  of  Christians,  have 
resigned  themselves,  without  a  strug- 
gle, to  insult,  plunder,  and,  if  such  be 
the  Divine  will,  death.  I(  then,  it  be 
asked,  why  are  the  clergy  hated  ?  we 
answer,  because  they  have  been  plun- 
dered and  oppressed ;  and  the  plun- 
derer and  oppressor,  to  justi^  himself, 
and  to  prevent  conscience  and  common 
feelinff  from  becoming  troublesome, 
must  U»h  himself  into  rage  and  hatred. 
1(  again,  it  be  asked,  but,  why  have  the 


deigy,  such  asyoadlescribe  then,  been 
selected  as  the  objects  of  plunder  and 
oppresrion  ?  We  answer,  because  they 
have  been  pointed  at  by  demagogues^ 
by  priests,  and  by  govemmefU/  We 
remember  having  been  much  interested, 
in  our  boyish  days,  with  the  account, 

S'ven  by  Cowper  the  poet,  of  a  pet 
ire,  to  which  he  introduced  a  pet 
spaniel,  that  had  never  been  trained  to 
the  chace.-  And  we  remember,  too, 
our  longinff,  as  youth  ever  will,  to  ''go 
and  do  l^ewise."  It  cannot  be  to 
diverge  unprofitably  from  our  subject, 
<*  the  prospects  of  the  countty,"  if  we 
eamestiy  exhort  parents,  to  remember 
this  inutative  propennty  of  childhood  ; 
for,  on  it,  their  example  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  biuld  the  character  and  des- 
tiny of  the  future  man.  Earth  is  the 
greaX  school  for  heaven.  Time  the 
great  trainer  for  eternity.  The  sons 
of  the  sportsman  will,  with  solitary  ex- 
ceptions, be  sportsmen  also  ;  that  is, 
lovers  of  dissipating  pleasure,  not  sub- 
jects of  moral  diMipHne.  A  parent 
would  find  it  difficult  to  show,  how  his 
sporting  propendties,  transplamted  into 
the  habits  and  character  of  his  child, 
could  bear  &vonrably  upon  its  eternal 
destiny.  One  peace-making  desire  in 
childhood,  if  adequately  cherished  and 
developed,  might  at  least,  have  been  the 
dawning  of  a  meetness  for  that  reno- 
vated paradise,  where  "the  wolf  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the 
cal(  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fisUtinff 
together ;  and  a  fittie  diild  shall  lead 
them."  These  animals,  Cowper  tells 
us,  were,  in  all  req^ects,  sociable  and 
friendly.  They  ate  bread,  at  the  same 
time,  out  of  the  same  hand.  And,  as 
if  considerkig  rationally,  the  source 
and  drcumstances  of  their  supply, 
neither  seemed  to  think  his  nghls 
infringed,  or  his  portion,  in  any  de- 

See  diminished,  oy  that  of  the  other, 
ence  Cowper,  justiy,  argues,  that 
there  is  no  natural  antipathy  between 
dog  and  hare ;  and,  thus,  strikes  down 
the  only  thing  in  the  w»r  of  argumeiit 
we  ever  heara,  to  jnsti^,  not  Indeed 
hunting,  as  a  sport,  but  tiie  procuriiw 
of  the  animal  by  this  tedious  and  citia 
process.  He  argnes  that  the  fear  and 
enmi^  are  siq>^indnced,  bytrauting 
and  mcumstance,  upon  their  originu 
natures.  That  the  pursuit  of  the  one 
occasions  the  ffight  of  the  other;  aad 
that  the  dog  pimnts^  became  he  is 
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trained  to  it  In  &ct,  all  may  be  re- 
solved into  that  imtrule,  throngn  which 
**  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  trar 
vaileih  together.*  But  Cowpei^B  gOY- 
emment  was  well  ordered ;  and,  there- 
fore, his  subjects,  like  brethren,  «  dwelt 
together  in  unity.*  He  fomented  no 
jealousies ;  nor  did  he  suffer  others  to 
do  so.  He  ncTer,  like  the  Nimrods  of 
the  present  day,  hallooed  the  dog  after 
the  bare,  and  cried,  Agitate  I  i^tatel 
agitate!  Not  that  we  pretend  to  say, 
from  personal  knowledge,  that  this 
fiishionable  and  highly  sanctioned  term 
has  superseded  £e  sporting  phrase- 
dogy  «f  former  times,  and  n  in  gene- 
ral use  at  the  fox  covers.  The  m^  is 
we  do  not  frequent  them.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  lawfulness--taay,  the  me- 
Yitoriousness  of  fox  hunting,  derived 
from  hereditary  succession  to  Hercules, 
in  his  self-denying  labor  to  clear  the 
castle  of  ravenous  wild  beasts,  we  were 
obliged,  in  candor,  to  give  up  as  unten- 
able, when  a  subscription  was  entered 
Into,  to  stock  again  the  depopulated 
covers.  This,  we  thought,  was  rather 
to  weave  Penelope's  web.  And,  the 
oblation  being  removed,  we  had  de- 
cided objections,  both  on  the  grounds 
of  religion  and  humanity,  to  aspoit, 
^  which  draws  its  pleasure  horn  anotiier's 
pain.*  But  to  return  to  Cowper.  He 
never  even  hinted  that  hares  **  should 
be  extinguished,*  and  that  dogs  should 
be  parties  to  tiie  chacc,  and  dividers  of 
the  spdL  And,  therefore,  Cowper^s 
hare  died,  as  he  informs  us,  **  Blarch 
9th,  1786,  aged  eleven  years  and  ele- 
ven months,  of  mere  old  age,  and,  ap- 
parentiy,  without  pain.*  Bfay  our 
forebodings  be  groundless.  May  the 
hand  of  jtime  slowly  mfve  a  similar 
epitaph  upon  the  tombs  of  our  Pro- 
testant derffy.  As  a  body,  respectable, 
amiable,  and  charitable.  In  individual 
cases,  and  those  not  a  few,  erainentiy 
ptous  and  devoted. 

But  let  us  turn  from  contemplatinff 
the  piqipets  of  aday,  raised  up  by  Godt 
as  was  I%araoh,  to  make  nis  power 
known ;  or,  as  the  Assyrian,  to  scourge 
his  people.  Let  us  turn  from  contem- 
platmg  the  spoliation  of  our  church, 
and  the  &te  oi  its  ministers,  and  extend 
our  contemplations  to  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  our  country.  Ana,  if  centuries 
are  still  to  roll  over  her,  before  the  res- 
titution of  all  things,  when  <*  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
,  Vol.  I. 


Christ*  If  the  seventh  chiliad  of  the 
world's  age  is  no^  to  be  a  millennial 
sabbath,  when  God  himself  will  take 
unto  him  his  great  power,  and  reign— 
the  only  potentate — **  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished* — what,  let  us 
ask,  in  this  lapse  of  ages,  will  be  tha 
nspect  of  our  kingdom,  in  religion,  d« 
vilization,  and  prosperity?  This  is» 
indeed,  an  interesting  question  :  but 
^o  can  answer  it  ?  Whence  can  wt 
procure  a  guide  and  torch,  with  whidl 
to  ^)lore  the  dariL  caverns  of  fbturi^? 
and,  prematurely,  bring  to  light  tne 
embryos  of  fbture  events,  now  hidden 
in  the  womb,  of  time?  History  and 
prophecy  supply  them.  History  fur- 
nishes a  chart,  tiiat  marks  the  course 
by  which  each  nation  sailed,  through 
waves  and  tempests,  to  happiness  and 
glory.  It  reoords  the  character  and 
principles  of  **  the  pilot  who  weathered 
the  stonn.*  It  pomts  out  the  rocks  on 
which  she  struck.  It  tells,  how  after 
she  had  tiirown  overboard,  successively, 
every  resource  which  coidd  render  the 
vessel  manageable— every  treasure  and 
ornament  which  could  render  her  worth 
preservinff :  her  crew  rioting  in  reck- 
less intoxication ;  and  doubly  damning 
themselves,  by*— in  such  an  hourl-— 
senseless  plunder,  she  went  down,  a 
misen^le  and  shattered  hulk — ^un- 
moumed  and  unobserved.  And  her 
latter  end  was,  that  she  perished  for 
ever.  We  have,  too,  the  more  sure 
\i^d  of  prophecy,  as  a  liffht  shining 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  future  ;  and 
enabling  us  to  speculate  upon  the  poli- 
tical events,  by  embodying  the  prmd- 
ples  of  Imslation  m  axioms  rimple  as 
these,  <*  Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
nle.*  ••  The  throne  is  established 
ghteousness.*  •*  There  is  no  vris- 
dom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel* 
against  the  Lord.* 

Profligate  politicians,  who  know  no 
due  through  the  dark  and  muddy 
labyrinths,  in  which,  a  Machiavelian 
policy  has  entai^led  them— save  pre- 
sent expediency — ^may  laugh  at  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  and  deny  that 
the  volume  of  the  past  can  furnish  any 
principles  of  practical  value,  to  guide 
us  throuffh  the  foture.  The  infidel 
may  mock  at  scripture.  The  advocate 
of  expediency,  may,  in  full  consistency 
with  his  prindples,  deem  history,  sa- 
cred or  profane,  "  an  old  almanack.* 
Such  the  reformed  philosophy  of  th^ 
3  I 
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iBteUectotkl  daYs!  But  those,  wko, 
looldi]^  into  mm  own  boeoma,  can 
there  find  an  aigument,  tha^t  there  haoe 
heen,  because  th^e  mntf  are,  men  who 
voold  prefer  honor—and  still  more, 
oonsdenoe,  above  place,  and  pension, 
and  patronage— above  power  Imt  to  do 
evil  s  and  honors  that  brand  with  infik- 
my—Huen  who  ffovemiag  themselves 
by  steady  principles,  would  thus  ^vem 
the  eounti^  also— who  ha^e  registered 
Ifaeiv  pdBtical  creed  in  the  ar(&ves  of 
bistoiy,  and  would  rather  that  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swaUowed 
them  up  quick,  than  that  they  oouM  be 
dragged  before  the  bar  of  public  opi- 
nion ;  oonfieonted  with  thdr  own  pnn* 
dples ;  and  iJonricled  as  tiraitors  and 
apostates — diese  men  have  a  key  to 
the  volume  of  history— a  clue  throinh 
the  labyrinth  of  diplomacy.  Their  uh 
teliectual  vidon  is  depurated  firom  the 
mists  of  seUshness  ;  and  extended  be- 
yond the  narrow  range  of  temporary 
ezpe&ncy.  BieD  of  honest,  and,  there- 
fore enla^^  minds,  can  gntfP  the 
prinoiples  which  connect  superndally 
oetadied  and  isolated  &cts,  m  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect;  and  which 
render  history,  not  a  mere  register  of 
by-«oae  dates,  and  antiquated  names, 
and  obsolete  fisK^ts,  but  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary oatheWordof  God;  and  which 
oooferimoniitheimperiahabledniability 
and  Ingndignity  of  the  first  of  sciences 
-•-4he  science  <n  dra  iHmaft  ndnd. 

In  omsidering  the  pron>ect8  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter 
into  poUtieal  details;  and,  by  pd^bkical 
synthesis,  to  trace  each  vicious  fmnd-. 
me  into  its  ruinous  effects.  The  nation 
nas,  by  its  representatives  and  nders, 
trifled  with  its  peculiar  Christian  privi- 
l^ai  and  obligations— coauetted  with 
Antichrist— and  is;    we    deeply  fear, 
about  to  push,  with  impious  hand,  the 
long-suffering  of  God  to  the  utmost 
veige  of  endurance  :  and,  by  deserting 
the  guide  of  her  youth  and  the  cove- 
nant of  her  God,  and  by,  fonnally 
coatraetittg  an  adulterous  connection 
with  the  Mother  of  Hariots — to  apos- 
tatize from  God.    To  this  awful  catas- 
trcmhe,  we  say,  and  believe,  that  her 
political    and    religious    profligacy— 
her  expediency— 4ier  radicalism— >her 
Popery,  and  her  infidelity— all  tend. 
These  things  being  so,  we  would  en- 
quire, whether,  from  the  histoiy  of  the 
past,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  future, 
we  can  coUea  materiab  of  an  induction. 


from  whifoh  to  predict  the  destiny  of 
such  a  nation^  And  we  would  warn 
those  whom  our  pages  may  reach,  '"not 
to  be  partakers  of  ner  sins,  that  they 
receive  not  of  her  plagues.** 

If  we,  at  all,  r^ect  or  look  abroach 
we  must  perceive,  that  the  analogy  of 
this  lower  world,  in  its  various  depart- 
mentSi  sheds  but  a  gloomy  lu^t  on  the 
prospects  of  our  country.    We  see  all 
things,  here  below,  the  suluects  of  cor- 
ruption and  decay.    All  have,  as  it 
were,  thdr  phases,  sinuhir  to  those  of 
the  diang^  moon.  -  They  rise  weakly 
in  twilight  dimness.   The  v  shine  in  cre- 
scent—then, meridian  splendor.    They 
wane,  and  set  in  darkness.    The  msr 
terial — ^v^etable— and  animal  worid, 
all  trace  the  same  drde,  from  verdant 
sprii^  to  hoary  winter^from  helpless 
'ndbmeyt  to  helpless  i^e— from  earth  to 
ashes.    **  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
thou  riialt  return,"  is  the  law  which, 
atike,  governs  alL  The  towering  palaces 
of  Eastern  luxury  and  imperialpride** 
the  iomregnable  fortresses  of  power 
and  anmition :  the  magnificent  tein|4ea 
of  the  heaUiea  deity,  wliich,  once,  *'all 
Asia,  and  the  world  worshipped :"  even 
that  glorious  temple,  whicn  the  divine 
presence  inhabited;  and  in  which,  in- 
carnate Deity  walked  and  taiwht:  th« 
simple  s|Hres  of  Christiani^ :  the  gaudy 
domes  <n  Mahomedanism^-all  ^ik  in 
one  common  mini     They  rise  hoot 
earth— flourish — then  crumble  into  earth 
i^^ain!    The  plant  buds — blossoms— 
and  decays!    The  animal  passes  from 
1^  imbecility  of  infiuicy,  to  the  imbe- 
dXLtv  of  age  and  de<»epitude,  with  a^ 
Innght,  but  brief  interval  of  vigour  and 
glory.     All— animal— 'Vegetable — and 
material,  share  the  same  destiny.  The 
withering  breath  of  time  passeth  over 
each,  and  it  is  f^ne;  ana  the  plaoe 
thereof  knoweth  it  no  more. 

Nor  are  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  nor  are  its  congregated 
societies,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiaaiical, 
exempt  from  the  iteration  of  this  uni- 
versal law.    How  soon  do  the  bloom 
of  beau^«   and  the    elastic  step  of 
youth  ami  vigour,  give  place  to  the  fur- 
rowed brow,  and  tottenng  tread  of  in- 
firmity and  age.    Yet  even  these  live 
to  bury  their  pleasant  ofibpring — their 
warm  feelings^-and  young  hopes — and 
bright  imag^iags.    And  in  the  deep 
and  cloudy  solitude  of  that  moral  ce- 
metery,   the  dme-wom    or   blighted 
heart ;  memory  must  often  van<fer,  in 
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noimifal  mood,  amid  the  ireyiem  le- 
fvikdum  of  bm^io^mAdimfp(Att^ 
ed  ez^^eetatioiii.  It  tites  in  a  i^giott 
of  widowed  aModatioiis — wounded 
sensibilities— faded  in^reflnons  j  wl^re 
eren  hope  can  discern  no  brighte^M^ 
vista,  but  by  that  sditaiy  ray  whieS 
descends  from  above,  npon  the  ppeninf 
tomb,  and  which  imparts  to  the  monm^ 
er  present  peace,  by  brmging'  to  light, 
life  and  immortality. 

But  it  b  upon  the  walls  of  palaces 
and  fortresses— upon  the  site  of  an- 
cient cities,  and  upon  the  VDup  of  n»- 
tioDS,  that  we  can  read,  most  clearly 
inscribed,    that  hand-writag  of  Uie 
6ngefsof  time,  "  Thorn  art  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  found  wanting.   The 
glory  has  departed  from  thee."    Where 
now  is  Babylon,   the   glory  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency ;  whose  embat- 
tled walls  ^closed  an  area  of  sbcty 
miles  ;  and  whose  tower,  onoe,  thought 
to  scale  the  heavens,  and  rival  the  ci- 
tadel of  God  ?      Where  is  Nineveh, 
that  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days*  journey,  wherein  were  more  than 
six  score  thousand  persons,  that  could 
not  discern  between  theur  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand  ?    No  tfaveller  can 
telL    They  have,  long   sfaiee,   been 
swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
and  blotted  from  the  nu^  of  existence* 
Where  are  l^re  and  Sidon,  those  an- 
doit  dties — the  id>ode  of  merchsuot^ 
princes— the  emporium  of  a  world^s 
commerce  ?    A  solitary  fisherman,  as 
he  points  to  the  barren  rock  on  wfaick 
his  net  is  drying,  answers,   There  I 
Where  is  Thd^  which,  once,  poured 
its  warriors  through  a  hundred  gates  ? 
It  lives  but  in  the  poet's  verse.  Where 
are  Thadmor  in  the  desert,  and  HeH- 
opolis,  and  Petra,  whose  names  are  a 
magic  spell,  by  which  memory  opens 
to   hnaginatioB,  regicms  of  Render 
and  renown  ?    Ma^uficent  sepdchres 
—and  prostrate  cohimns— and  deserted 
temples — and  untenanted  palaces — ^re- 
modelled all,  by  ruin,  as  the  architect, 
have  erected  over  them  a  cenotsph,  to 
preserve  their  names  from  oblivion.-— 
But  desdation,  with  out-spread  winffs, 
broods  imon  the  tomb,  and  guards  &e 
dty  of  the  dead.    The  bus^  hum  of 
life  is  heard  no  more  at  all,  in  it  The 
homan  fitce  divine  is  seen  no  more  at 
all,  in  it.    You  call  aloud  amid  these 
stapendons  monnaients  of  the  skill  and 
power  and  frec^uency  of  man ;    and 
there  is  no  voice,  neither  any  that 


answsta — Mve  edKH-the  voice  of  de- 
solslkm!  Look threuirhout Hindostan, 
that  land,  at  once,  <tt  glaat  and  fidry 
magnlficenoe^  in  ruins  :  which  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  land  whoUv  and  sud- 
denly bereft  <^  its  nadonal  klenti^ ; 
as  i/^suddeidy  desolated  of  human  Ine, 
in  ages  loQg  gone  by  ;  and  after  cen- 
turies of  solitary  roiendor,  re-peopled 
with  a  dwarfed  and  uncongeniak  race. 

But,  view  ll\e  ptospecCs  of  our  coun- 
try, by  the  dear  ught  of  more  modem 
Itaiea.    What  does  Europe  exhiUt  but 
a  theatre  of  revolutions ;  a  historr  of 
nations,   successively,  bursting   taeir 
chains :  emerging  into  independence 
through  the  avenue  of  ^liti<»l  virtue: 
and,  from  weak  beginnines,  patiently 
strugfffii)^  Inwards  to  glory,  power, 
and  dominion.^  Then,  commerce  flou- 
rishing— and  luxury  difi\ised— and  pa- 
triots venal — and  population  teemmg 
— and  vice  ripening  m  the  hot-bed  of 
prowperi^ — a  genmd  diflftision  of  su- 
perndai  knowledge,  without  solid  prin^ 
oiple— «f  liberty,  without  setf<x>ntn>ul 
—-the   aristocracy    degenerated — ^the 
democracy  msolentand  encroaching. 
Until  each  shoots  down  again^^a  fiu- 
Ung  star — ^into  the  abysses  of  moral 
debasement,  and  politicsu  degradation? 
Has  Spain?     Has  Portu^  ?     Has 
Italy  ?    Has  Greece,  abrettdv  run  this 
course  ?      Is  America — ^perhaps,,  too, 
Russia,  still,  ascending  ?    Has  Qr^Jt 
Britain  ahready  passed  the  ihtal  crids  ? 
And  do,  her  political  ei^ediency  sub- 
stitated  for  pmitical  principle  :  her  un- 
blushing pro^g^acv,  tor  modest  virtue : 
ber  swarming  ana  famishing  myriads 
thirsthig  for  the  possesdons  and  the 
blood  <M  her  pampered  and  luxurious 
few :  her  reckless  roirit  of  anarchy,  in 
place  of  the  thoughtful  spirit  of  CHrder 
and  pro^ri^:    her  incestuous  and 
monster-generating  commerce  of  su- 
perstition and  infidelltv  ^— Do  these  dl, 
with  united  voice  proclaim,  that  she  has 
been  weighed  in  the   balances,  and 
found  wanting  ;  and  that  the  glory  has 
departed  frtMn  her  ? 

But  IB  Great  Britain  to  be  cast  down, 
not  only  hom  her  political  preeminence 
among  the  nations;  but,  alas,  fitmi 
her  reli^ous  preeminence  among  the 
Churches?  Is  she  who  dung  to  the 
ark  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
during  the  night  of  superstition,  and 
amid  the  dduge  of  infidelity  :  who  fos- 
tered the  reformation  :  to  whom  were 
committed .  the  oracles  of.Gg 
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from  whose  shores  that  angel  win^ 
his  way,  who  flies  with  the  everksting 
ffospel,  to  eveiY  nation  under  heaven ; 
Is  sne,  not  only  to  dnk  in  the  scale  of 
nations;  but  also  to  be  deserted  of 
God;  and  abandoned,  at  the  last,  to 
profligacy,  superstition,  and  infidelity? 
It  is  a  solemn  question.  Let  us,  before 
we  answer,  view  it  by  the  light  which 
God's  past  dealings  with  the  churches 
throws  upon  it  Let  us  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Christiani^  in  its  progress 
throughout  the  churches.  And  let  us 
mark,  how  the  Divine  Spirit,  like 
Noah's  dove,  sought  in  each,  succes- 
uvely,  to  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its 
foot :  and  when  it  failed  of  efiecting  its 
great  object  in  each :  when  worldliness, 
andimmorality^and  ungodlines8,affnght- 
ed  this  pure  and  heavenly  visitant ;  how 
it  spread  its  light  wings,  and  fled  away ; 
and  left  that  church  to  idl  the  horrors  of 
a  tenfold  deeper  night.  For  **it  were 
better  never  to  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  than  having  known,  to 
turn  firom  this  holy  commandment 
given  us."  "*  If  the  raJt  have  lost  its 
savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 
It  is,  henceforth,  good  for  nothing,  but 
to  be  cast  out,  and  trodden  under  foot 
of  men.** 

Let  us,  then,  rapidly  trace  the  course 
of  that  goipel^which  wasto  be  preached 
among  all  nations,  beg^ning  at  Jeru- 
salem :  and  let  us,  first,  contrast  Jeru- 
salem as  it  now  is,  with  Jerusalem  as  it 
was,  in  those  days,  when  our  Lord  is- 
sued that  commisoon ;  or,  when  the 
^irit,  poured  out  from  on  high,  ani- 
mated Its  first  christian  church.  When 
the  disciples  of  that  church  **  were  of 
one  heart  and  one  mind;  and  con- 
^uing  daily  in  the  temple,  and  break- 
ing bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat 
their  meat  in  ^adness,  and  singleness 
of  heart ;  praising  God,  and  having 
fiivour  with  all  the  people." 

Where  is,  then,  that  temple,  which, 
once,  like  the  ark  amid  tne  deluse, 
maintained  the  truth  and  unity  of  tne 
living  God,  anud  the  flood  of  an  idola- 
trous world ;  or,  like  the  beacon  upon 
the  shcNres  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  shed 
its  cheering  light  upon  many,  who  sat 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
without  hope,  and  without  God,  in  the 
world  V  where  is,  now,  that  temple,  in 
which,  God  himself  dwelt,  by  a  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory? 
Where  is  that  temple,  in  which,  Jesus, 
God  manifest  in  flesh,   prayed,   and 


preached,  and  tasght?    The  Divine 
vengeance  has  swept,  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,  this  once  loved  habita- 
tion of  the  living  God.    Its  very  foun* 
dations,  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  pro- 
phetic warning,  have  disappeared.  And 
on  itsnte  there  stands,  indeed,  a  tem- 
ple ;  and  from  that  temple  prayers  and 
praises  ascend  ;  but  not  to  the  living 
and  true  God— but  to  the  impostor 
Mahomet    Look  at  the  land  which 
surrounded  the  temple,   and  whkh, 
onoe,  was  called  holy;  because  the 
chosen  vineyard  of  God — because  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of  hu  prophets  and 
aposties — because  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  hb  beloved  Son.    And  behold  it, 
91010,  trampled  and  desecrated  by  the 
feet  of  the  infidel.    Look  at  that  holy 
mounts  on  which,  once,  stood  the 
cross  of  our  master  and  onJy  &iviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  there  dying  for  us  :  that 
cross  which  was  the  great  altar  of  pro- 
pitiation for  a  guilty  and  perisfahig 
world :  the  banner  of  the  city  of  re- 
foge.  ^  And  see,  now,  waving  iqx>n  its 
summit,  in  proud  rebellion  against  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  the  crescent  of  the 
fidse  prophet    Stand,  in  thought  iqx>n 
a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  survey 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them.    Look  eastward,  and 
westward,  northward,  and  southward, 
and  behold,  in  every  direction,  the 
many  strong  hc^ds  of  Satan,  which  the 
aposties  themselves  subdued,  by  the 
omnipotent  and  difiiisive  energy  of  the 
first  outpouring  of  the  spirit :  which 
they  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ :  and  on  which  tiiey 
planted  the  standard  of  the  cross.  And 
where  are,  now,  those  verdant  spots  of 
cultivation  which  gemmed  the  moral 
waste?     Where  are,  now,  the  once 
flourishing  churches  of  Aria  and  of 
Africa  ?    Where  are  tiie  churches  of 
Syria  and  Hindostan— of  Carthuf^— 
of  Effypt— of  EUiiophia?  Alas!  How 
has  the  fine  gold  become  dim?    How 
have  thepr  relapsed  from  civilization  and 
christiam^,  into  barbarism,  supersti- 
tion, and  idolatry. 

But,  pass,  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, westward,  whither  its  main 
current  flowed  :  and  visit  first  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  which 
God  himself  dictated  those  episUet 
recorded  in  the  Revelations.  See,  as 
those  episties  threaten,  the  candlestick 
remov^  from  some,  as  from  Ephesos, 
Sardis,  and  Laodicea:   In    none   of. 
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>Mdit  according  to  late  accounts,  b 
there  a  single  church — a  single  minister 
—a  ringle  Christian  I  See,  in  others, 
a  ftunt,  glimmering,  expiring  ray,  jnst 
discernible  amid  the  dense  gloom  of 
infidelity  and  superstition  wmch  sur- 
rounds, and  hems  them  in.  Pass  on- 
wards to  those  churches  of  Greece 
and  Macedon— to  Corinth— to  Phi- 
lippi — ^to  Thessalonica,  which  St.  Paul 
planted  :  Where  he  laboured  more 
abimdantly  than  all  tiie  Apostles : 
And  to  whidi  he  addressed  some  of 
those  inspired  epistles,  which  are  noted 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth."  And  be- 
hold them,  now,  fidlen  from  their  ori- 
ginal glory :  marred  and  de&ced  by 
one  corruption  of  Christianity.  Pass 
onif^iird,  and  still  westward,  to  Rome  ; 
to  which  he  addressed  anoUier  of  those 
inspired  episUes  :  When  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  But 
prockumed  Christ  crucified,  amid  the 
satellites,  and  in  the  palace,  of  imperial 
power  ;  and  sealed  nis  testimony  with 
nis  blood.  And  behold  har,  marred 
and  defaced  hj  another  corruption  of 
Christianity.  Behold  thn  mother  of 
harlots  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints : 
debased  by  her  foul  commerce  with  the 
kings  of  the  earth :  Even  in  the  hour 
of  seeming  bloom  and  Tigour,  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  corruption  and  decay : 
Witherine  by  an  unseen  and  unfelt 
bliffht  of  hearen  :  And,  while  boasting 
in  her  pride,  "  I  shall  be  a  lady  for 
erer,*  tottering  to  her  &11,  in  all  the 
moral  and  mental  imbecility  of  judicial 
in&tuation  and  dotage.  And  while, 
like  Babylon,  thy  prototype  of  old, 
thou  sayest  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven.  I  wiU  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God.  I  will  sit  also 
upon  the  mount  of  the  congrmtion,  in 
me  sides  of  the  north.  1  wul  ascend 
above  tiie  heights  of  the  clouds.  I  will 
belike  the  Most  Hiflil  Thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  which,  from 
beneath,  is  moved  for  tiiee,  to  meet 
thee,  at  thy  coming.  Which  stirreth 
up  the  dead  for  thee  ;  even  all  the 
cbief  ones  of  the  earth.  Which  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the 
kings  of  the  nations  ;  who  shall  take 
m>  this  taunting  proverb,  and  say,  art 
thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art 
thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  How  art 
thou  fiJlen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son 
of  the  morning  I  How  art  thou  cut 
down  to  tiie  ground,  which  didst  shake 
the  nations !    MThieh  didst  make  the 


earth  to  tremble  ;   and  didst  shake 
kingdoms  I 

But  let  us  pass  onward,  and  still 
westward,  with  tne  spirit  of  Christianity, 
to  nearer  lands  and  nearer  times.  Look 
at  Germany  and  Switzerland,  whence 
dawned  the  light  of  reformed  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  dark  ages  of  supersti- 
tion. And  behold  them,  now,  deluged 
with  Neology,  Arianism,  and  Infidehty. 
Pass  onwara,  and  still  westward,  to  our 
own  country— once  the  nurse,  who 
cradled,  in  ner  bosom,  the  reformed 
religion  :  Where  martyrs  and  confes- 
sors bled  and  burned  for  tiie  truth  : 
And  whence  that  ans^el  took  his  ffight, 
wluch  bears  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
every  nation  under  heaven.  And  raough, 
blessed  be  God,  there  is,  still,  a  remnant 
amongst  us,  which  hath  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  image  of  Baal.  Though 
the  Bible  is,  stiU,  neld  up  amoitt^us — ^if 
not  nationally — ^yet,  at  least,  by  tiiat 
chosen  remnant,  as  the  only  in&llible 
guide.  Though  our  national  creed  be, 
still.  Scriptural  and  pure — and  may 
God  grant,  that,  in  those  days  of  accom- 
modating liberality,  which  has  no  prin- 
ciple to  sacrifice  ;  no  pro&ne  hand  may 
be  stretched  out,  to  touch  that  ark — ^to 
erase  frt)m  our  formularies  the  ever 
blessed  Trimty — and,  thus,  expel  frtmi 
our  church  all  her  genuine  sons. 
Though,  still,  there  is  amongst  us,  a 
leaven  of  sound  principle  and  smcere 
piety — ^not,  however,  mingling  witii — 
out,  awfollj  ominous  of  the  nation's 
doom!  daily,  more  and  more,  separ 
rating  frt>m  tiie  mass.  Yet  do  we  not 
see  iimdelity,  superstition  and  sectarian 
virulence  ;  the  last,  poisoning,  with 
its  gall,  the  scanty  cup  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  The  others,  like 
two  gloomy  and  portentous  clouds, 
cloring  in  together,  and  awftilly  over- 
hang^ tiie  land;  intercepting  the 
fiivour  of  God's  countenance,  and  the 
li^ht  of  truth  ?  And  beneath  the  cover 
of  this  murky  night,  do  we  not  see  pro- . 
ffigacy  and  worMliness,  deeds  of  dark-" 
ness  and  of  blood,  polluting  and  de- ' 
filing  the  land.  Calling  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  a  guilty  nation.  And 
scaring  from  among  us  that  Holy  Spirit, 
which  can  dwell  but  in  mansions  of 
purity  and  peace  I  yiewing,tiius,  God's 
past  dealings  with  the  churches.  R^emI- 
inff,  as  in  his  episties  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  the  prindples  upon  which  he 
acts.  Considering  our  national  apos- 
tacy— have  we  not  good  reason  U^ 
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beware,  lei|k  our  otwiWticlr,  also»  be 
removed  ?  Lest  that  Toice  be  heaia 
aiaone  ns,  'v^iicht  once,  Kmiided  in  the 
Jewish  tejBple,  and  waa  the  prekide  to 
all  its  woes,  **  Let  us  depart  hence  T 
Lest  the  Divine  Spirit  continne  its 
westward  fljight  across  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic;  whither  many  of  oa^ 
persecuted  and  expatriated  brethren 
are  bearing  it  in  their  own  bpsome ; 
aiMi»  letthesiinofrigiiteoiisnesssetto 
*as  upon  the  shores  of  the  westen^ 
hemiq;>here.  Upon  shores,  whence  i^ 
voice  of  simple  and  more  earnest  piel^ 
is,  even  now,  ascending.  Whose  rek- 
gious  biography  indioutes  a  state  of 
feliffion,  whether  collective  or  indivi- 
dnal,  to  which  these  countries  can  fur^ 
nish  no  counterpart  Where  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  practically  recog- 
nbes  the  existence,  and  the  naramount 
authority,  of  the  living  Go<l  Where 
the  Sabbath  is  remembered  to  be  kept 
holy.  Where  its  religious  societies 
have  lately  declared  it  to  be  tiie  Chris- 
tian's duty — and  have  pledged  them- 
selves, actively  to  promote  the  work-^^ 
to  supply  every  mnuly  in  that  great 
nation^  within  w  space  of  two  years, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God.  Have 
we  not  good  cause  to  beware,  lest  the 
kingdom  xif  God  be  taken  from  us,  and 
eiven  to  this  nation  bringiqg  forth  the 
fruit  thereof? 

But,  each  may  say.  What  can  /,  an 
humble,  solitary  individual  do,  to  avert 
this  great  national  calamity?  How 
can  /prevent  the  spirit  of  God  fit>m 
taking  his  flight  frtun  amongst  us?  You 
can  do.  much  to  prevent  it,  by  cultivat- 
ing a  deeper  spirit  of  pie^,  and,  thus, 
retuning  the  Spirit  of  God  in  your  own 
bosom?  Until  the  last  witness  for  God 
had  departed  from  Sodom  :  Until  the 
last  echoes  of  the  voice  of  prayer  had 
died  from  its  walls,  the  arm  of^Divine 
wrath  was  restrained.  **  Haste  thee. 
Escape  thither.  For  /  cmmU  do  any- 
thing, until  thou  be  come  thither." 
^  But,  the  jaaird<w  that  Lot  went  out 
of  Sodom,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone 
from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  alL** 
Cultivate  this  qmit,  ana  you  wiM  do 
more  to  retain  the  arii  of  God  among 
US ;  and  to  promote  the  happiness  ana 
premrity  (» the  laa4»  than  all  the  new^ 
frmgled  political  caeoDomists^  and  all 
the  odd  speculators  upon  the  bee  of 
the  earth,  could  accomplish.  This  k 
the  radical  reform,  whicn  would,  soon, 
purge  out  all  the  dioss  of  an  unpoaci-* 


pled  and  rcTokitionaiy  govemmenti 
and  deanse  the  AuMua  stye  of  « cU^ 
moralized  nation.  We  are  told,  oi 
high  authority,  that  the  effectual  fe» 
vent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availetii 
muclL  And  was  its  aid,  ever,  mor# 
reqiured,  than  at  the  crisii^  in  wlud^ 
at  this  moment,  we  stand  ?  It  touches 
the  hidden  .springs  of  providence.  U 
has,  eve  now,  open'd  the  windows  of 
heaven.  It  has  prospered  the  warriora 
sword.  It  has  stayed  the  fate  of  guiltv 
larions.  It  moves  that  hand  which 
moves  the  world. 

In  recommending  that  the  simporter 
of  Church  and  State  should  clothe  him- 
self,  as  is  most  suitable,  in  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  to  meet  the  desperate 
strqerie  between  order  and  chaoa 
which,  evidently,  impends ;  we  would 
damp  no  seal  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
order  and  religion.  God  knows,  that 
between  the  lukewarmness  of  some,  and 
the  apostacy  of  others,  there  is  little 
seal  to  be  found.  Nor  do  we  see  why, 
seal  in  tkii  cauttt  and  piety,  needto  be 
CpntraAted*  aaJi^CQmpatible.  We  would 
cheer  every  ujmght  and  well  nrind-i 
pled  effort  to  roll  back  the  tide  or  revo- 
lution and  infidelity,  which  is  sweeping 
away  all  ancient  landmarks — burying 
in  ruin  our  noblest  institutions— and 
desolating  the  land.  But  we  would 
point  out,  what  we  firndy  believe  to 
be,  the  onhr  spirit,  in  which,  with  any 
prospect  ot  success,  these  efforts  should 
be  undertaken  by  their  agents,  and 
responded  to  hj  the  Protestant  body. 
PfUeiUmt  pobtical  feeHiuf  has  wdl 
nigh  sunk,  under  reiteiated  disappoint- 
ment "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
h^tft  nek."  A  few  leading  mindi, 
whose  eneripes  it,  first,  developed, 
prop,  withgiantamv  the  tottering  and 
deserted  fiU)ric  o(  once  ascendant.  Pro- 
testantism. But  there  is,  m  Ireland, 
a  scattered  and  undirected  mass  of 
ProtettamtnUffoutfeehjigf  which  waits 
bat  persecution,  on  the  one  hand,  orn 
sufficiently  religious  i^eal,  on  the 
other,  to  elicit  and  concentrate  it  We 
believe,  that  there  is  a  siyerintending 
and  unsleeping  providence,  by  wfacmi, 
**  diehaiisof  our  head  are  all  num- 
bered ;**  and  "  without  whom,  act  a 
sparrow  fidleth  to  the  ground."  But 
even  those,  vAo,  in  despite  of  his  own 
declarations,  would  volunteer  to  relieve 
the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God, 
froB^a  wastchfrilness  so  incessant,  and 
cvos  S9  mn§Ae  and  tronblescmo^  will 
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sorely  admit,  if  Epiconis  be  not  their 
viaster ;  that,  if  ever  a  state  of  things 
indicated  Divine  interference,  the  pre^ 
9ent  condition  of  the  world,  in  general, 
and  of  these  countries,  in  particular,  in- 
dicates it  as  to  the  past ;  and  requires  it 
for  the  future.    Protestantism  seems,  in 
righteous  judgment  upon  its  sins  and 
negligences,  to  be  sola  of  God,  as  of- 
ten luis  been  his  Church  of  old,  into 
the  hands  of  tte,   and   JUt   enemies. 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  the  arma 
of  Protestant  Europe,  are  fettered,  by 
priests  and  demagogues  iVom  within, 
or  by  tyranny  fi^  abroad.     Theb 
common  industry,  and  wealth,  and  viru 
toe,  andprotestealism,  persecuted  and 
oppressed.    Can  these  tUngs  be,  with- 
oot  the  knowledtreand  the  wiU  of  God? 
Can  the  spirit  of  moral  change  which 
soTiq[>idly,  of  late  years,  paMed  oref 
^  mfaid  of  Europe,  generating  in  it 
the  elements  of  correroending  political 
diange  ;  some  of  whicn  hare,  already, 
fearmlly  exploded — some  are  in  awful 
preparation.  Can  the  angel  of  pestilence 
which  visited  suocesrively,  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  alarming  even  more  than 
destroying,  as  if  a  forerunner,  to  an» 
nounce  the  advent  of  an  angiy  God- 
Can  the  convdsions,   by  which  the 
worid  has  been,  lately,  revolodoniud ; 
and  which  have  prostrated  so  many 
thrones,  and  changed  so  many  dynas- 
tiea— Can  the  apdden  ermnbling  away, 
as  if  touched  by  the  enchaatei's  wand, 
iji  the  well-cemented  &bric  of  Protest- 
ant ascendancy,  pulled  down,  alike,  by 
firiends  and  foes  ;  and  in  whose  ^  mfftn- 
bra  dmeda — in  tiie  magnitude  of  whose 
mined  fragments,  one  sees  an  ugn- 
ment  for  Divine  interposition,  and  Di- 
vine judgments,  as  in  the  nuted  foun- 
dations of  Babylon,  or  Nhieveh,  or 
Jerusalem — Can  aU  these  things  be, 
"  mme  tmmme  f*    I(  indeed,  there  be 
a  moral  governor.    If,  indeed,  man  be 
not  whoDy  abandoned  to  his  own  guid- 
ance, to  mould,  by  hb  own  Ailfand 
power,  the  destinies  of  nations  I   There 
can  be  but  one  reply.    And,  therefore, 
it  is,  that,  in  this  awfol  crisis,  when  the 
wisdom  of  man  and  the  arm  of  flesh 
have  proved  impotent,  we  would  call 
on  the  Protestant  body,  to  humble  it- 
self in  spirit  beneath  the  migfaty  hand  of 


a  chastening  God.  It  is  the  privil^e 
of  every  reugious  Protestant,  to  feel, 
in  the  present  struggle  agtdnst  the 
I>owers  of  darkness  ^against  supersti- 
tioiiy  anarchy,  infidelity,  and  vice  of 
every  type  and  degree,  that  hit  is  the 
cause  of  God.  And  that  however,  for 
the  chastisement  of  our  national  rin, 
the  Divine  countenance  may  be  avert- 
ed, still,  God  is  on  Aif  nde.  Let  us 
not,  by  drinking  in  the  careless  in- 
fidel spirit  of  tiie  age,  deprive  our^ 
selves  of  the  comfort  and  the  power, 
which  such  a  conviction  must  brinr 
wHh  it  We  are  deeplr  eonvincec^ 
that  if  Protestaots  so  Ihred,  ai  that  th^ 
could  see  and  feel  the  troth,  that  then 
cause  is  the  cause  of  God ;  that  the 
Divine  power  would  be,  then,  ranged 
upon  their  side ;  and  their  cause  would 
be  triumphant  Our  best  hopes  are 
drawn  fh>m  the  growing  %ht  and  m^ 
creased  spread  orgenuine  piety,  among 
individuals  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nion ;  contrasted  with  the  blackening 
shades,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  un- 
holy alliance  opposed  to  it  We  have 
among  us,  in  and  out  of  parfiament,  a 
few  namesy  at  least,  whfoh  have  not 
deffled  their  garments.  And  we  are 
proud  to  say,  that  our  Univerrity,  in 
Its  elective  ci^Mkcity,  has  contributed  to 
these.  On  such  men— under  God-* 
we  stake  our  last  hope  for  the  country. 
If  the  sentence  of  Divine  wrath  has 
not,  ahready,  gone  forth  against  Great 
Britain,  <*  she  was  the  first  amonff  the 
nation^,  but  her  latter  end  shafi  be, 
thatshe  perish  for  ever!*  This  band 
of  Chrisoans,  didly  reinforced  by  die 
ooncentrative  power  of  perseculioii, 
rallying  to  each  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  a  mpirit  of  prayer,  and  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  must  be  omni- 
potent '  But  there  is  another,  and  a 
nigher  interest,  which,  especially  in 
these  days  of  uncertainty  and  danger, 
it  vrere  madness  to  leave  at  risk ;  and 
which,  die  cultivation  of  such  a  spirit 
vrill,  effectually,  secure.  And  if  die 
decree  has  gone  forth  against  Great 
Britain,  «  Deletida  atr  We  shall  &il 
indeed  tosave  the  country ;  but,  from 
amid  its  ruins,  we  shall  save  that  trea^ 
sure,  which  b  worth  *  ten  thousand 
worids— our  immortal  souls. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


NO.  I.— THE  BLOPEMBNT. 


The  first  adventure,  in  which  I  was 
concerned,  took  place  rery  shortly  after 
I  Joined  the  Dotpiuny  a  beaulifiil  sloop 
of  twelve  f^uns,  and  aros^  out  of  a  love 
affair  of  one  of  our  officers.  We  were 
lying  off  the  small  town  of  Manchos, 
where  we  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Chiefe  of  the  Revolution  to  wait  for 
further  orders,  and,  as  I  had  only  just 
joined  the  service,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  creating  an  intiniacy 
with  my  future  companions  during  the 
idle  time  and  ample  leisure  we  enjoyed 
on  that  station.  Among  them  was  a 
very  young  man,  who,  if  one  might 
judge  from  first  appearances,  was  the 
last  person  I  would  have  expected  to 
meet  among  such  bold  and  daring  com- 
panions as  those  with  whom  he  had  as- 
sociated himselfl  This  person  was 
George  Falkland — he  was  below  the 
middle  stature,  and  was  extremely 
slight  in  his  person,  with  a  &ce  re- 
markably fenunine,  both  in  the  form 
and  the  expression ;  it  was  oval,  with  a 
small  moutn  and  nose,  light  blue  eyes, 
and  a  complexion  approflbching  that  of 
a  female  mwe  nearly  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  other  man ;  but  what  gave 
the  great  peculiaritv  to  his  fiuie  was, 
his  Iwvinff  neither  beard  nor  whisker, 
and  as  a&  our  party  had  very  laige 
whiskers  and  mm^achoes,  his  deficiency 
was  the  more  remarkaible ;  he  used 
often  laugh  at  his  own  appearance  when 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  others,  and 
he  would  then  divide  his  hair,  which 
was  a  very  light  brown,  in  the  middle 
of  his  forehead  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
trast greater  by  giving  the  most  femi- 
nine appearance  possible  to  his  fiice. 
Notwithstan<Ung  this  peculiaiity,  the 
first  impressions  which  he  created  on 
the  minds  of  strangers  were  always  of 
the  most  favorable  kind,  espeoally 
among  females,  for  whom  he  seemed 
to  possess  some  irresistible  charm :  his 
manners  were  generally  mild  and  g^en- 
tie,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  have  been 
moulded  by  his  favourite  studies,  which 
extended  to  every  species  of  romance, 


so  that  he  became  essentially  romantic 
in  much  of  his  feelings ;  he  loved  an 
adventure  for  its  excitement  and  for  the 
novelty  that  was  often  connected  with 
it ;  as  to  its  danger,  he  never  thought 
of  that,  unless  as  being  more  likely  to 
heighten  the  excitement.  He  was  na- 
turuly  mild  and  eentie,  but  when  roused 
by  insult  or  by  danger  he  was  fierce  as 
a  young  panther,  and  rushed  forwards 
reckless  of  consequences.  He  was  a 
kind  and  warm-hearted  fellow,  and  was 
a  universal  &vorite  among  both  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Dolphin,  at  the 
time  of  my  joining  them. 

I  have  already  said  we  were  lying  off 
Manchos.  That  town  was  a  small  but 
convenient  place,  and  possessed  all  the 
usual  characteristics  of  those  towns 
which  were  built  by  the  Spaniards  in 
their  American  possesnons  ;  it  had  no- 
thing, however,  that  could  nve  it  any 
peculiar  charm  in  the  eyes  of  our  party, 
who  looked  to  no  interest  in  it  except 
as  fiu*  as  it  was  ancillary  to  our  amuse- 
ment or  convenience.  It  had  once 
possessed  a  pretty  extennve  trade, 
and  many  cSf  the  first  mercantile 
houses  in  Spun  had  accredited  agents 
rendent  m  it,  but  it  lost  all  these  ad- 
vantages during  the  troubles  of  the 
revolution,  whidi  have  certainly  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  the  States, 
but  have  at  the  same  time  destroyed 
the  trade  and  desolated  the  fortunes  of 
the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  as  they 
left  some  of  the  towns  in  a  state  very 
littie  removed  from  utter  desolation, 
the  littie  town  of  Manchos  was  not 
the  least  afflicted  among  the  sufferers. 
Close  to  this  town  there  was  a  place 
intimately  connected  with  the  adven- 
ture I  am  about  to  relate.  It  was  a 
broad  road  of  about  a  nule  in  length, 
and  perfectiy  straight;  it  had  a  dowe 
row  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  on 
each  side,  and  they  threw  a  deep  and 
cooling  shade  from  their  rich  luxuriant 
foliage,  so  remarkable  in  this  climate. 
This  spot  was  once  the  place — the  &- 
vourite  place  of  promenade.    It  was  so 
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Bhadj  and  oool,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Spamsh  power  atnd  Spanish  wealth  ; 
but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion it  was  very  little  frequented,  in- 
deed when  we  were  there,  it  was  al- 
most overgrown  with  grass.  ParaUel 
to  this  shady  road  ^*as  the  river :  it 
flowed  withm  low  and  wooded  banks. 
At  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards 
from  the  road,  between  them,  there 
stood—or  rather  once  stood,  a  number 
of  small,  and  what,  in  more  tranquil 
times  were  comfortable  villas  ;  some  of 
them  had  been  completely  levelled  to 
the  ground,  the  victims  of  popular 
fury  against  their  possessors ;  others 
were  totally  consumed  by  fire,  and  a 
few  still  remained,  in  a  very  deserted 
and  neglected  state.  Of  this  latter 
kind  was  one  still  standing  at  the 
fiuihest  end  of  this  shady  road ;  it  was 
completely  shut  out  from  public  view, 
as  its  grounds  were  surrounded  by  a 
very  high  and  strong  fence,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  river,  so  that  no  part  of 
the  villa  or  its  grounds  were  visible 
except  fit)m  the  river  wde.  It  had  ori- 
ginaAy  been  built  hj  a  wealthy  Spanish 
merchant,  who  perished  with  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country  in  those  parts,  and 
when  we  were  at  Manchos,  it  was  oc- 
cupied, though  kept  in  a  most  neglected 
state,  by  a  very  difierent  person.  This 
person  was  named  Joseph  De  Castro. 
He  was  much  above  the  middle  age, 
and  of  an  active  habit  and  vigorous 
constitution,  he  was  a  short  and  stout 
man,  evidentiy  of  mixed  blood — ^be- 
tween the  Spaniard  and  Negro,  and 
quite  different  from  the  native  Indian ; 
he  was  a  qmet  and  intelligent  person, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  world, 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  intrigue  and  subUety  about 
him  that  was  very  repulsive,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  like  him.  Indeed 
although  he  was  known  to  have  been 
a  most  active  and  energetic  revolution- 
ist, and  had  shewn  the  most  desperate 
courage  on  some  occasions,  he  yet  was 
looked  upon  with  doubt  and  suspicion 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchos,  so  that 
notwithstanding  his  wealth,  which  he 
freely  distributed  in  the  place,  he  was 
very  generally  unpopular.  He  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  young  man 
whose  likeness  to  him  at  once  bespoke 
him  to  be  his  son,  and  whose  nhhy 
profligacy  rendered  him  detested  in  the 
vicinity.  Such  was  the  possessor  of 
the  little  villa  at  the  period  of  our 
Vol.  I. 


sojourn  there.  They  had  taken  it  but 
a  short  time  before,  and  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  many  of  the  good 
people  of  Manchos  expressed  to  us  a 
wish  that  the  original  Spanish  proprie- 
tors were  still  its  inhabitants  instead  of 
its  present  possessors. 

There  was  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  these  persons  and  the  vU- 
lathey  occupied,  which  partook  some- 
what of  the  mysterious  m  the  eyes  of 
the  populace — it  was  very  generally 
believed,  that  there  was  a  young  lady 
immured  within  its  walls,  or,  at  least, 
under  a  very  strict  surveillance ;  such  a 
belief  led  to  the  imagining  and  narrar 
ting  many  strange  stories  respecting 
this  person,  who  was  said  to  be  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  youns^.  I  shall  not  men- 
tion the  various  things  that  were  cir- 
culated respecting  her,  and  shall  only 
say,  that  it  was  very  ^nerally  supposed 
that  she  was  the  only  child  of  a  Spa- 
nish merchant,  of  great  wealth,  who 
was  murdered  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
state,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  rumour  went  so  far  as  to  add, 
that  old  Joseph  De  Castro  and  his  son 
were  at  least  cognizant  of  the  murder, 
and  that  this  young  lady,  who  was  to 
possess  all  her  fathei's  wealth,  was  car- 
ried off  by  this  man,  with  the  intention 
of  marrying  her  to  his  son,  as  soon  as 
the  troubles  of  the  country  should 
cease.  Such  was  the  story  very  gene- 
rally credited,  and  it  natmrally  excited 
a  very  deep  and  lively  interest,  among 
the  populace,  for  her,  and  as  deep  a 
hatred  for  her  master  ,  I  need  scarcely 
sav,  that  we,  the  crew  of  the  Dotphm, 
felt  a  little  anxious  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  this  lady,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
never  been  seen  except  by  some  wo- 
men of  the  place,  who  were  occasion- 
ally employed  about  the  viUa,  and 
their  description  of  her  heightened  our 
curiosity  in  no  slight  degree  ;  but  we 
were  always  restrained  by  Seyton  from 
forming  any  decided  plan  for  effecting 
our  purpose,  as  he  had  communications 
of  a  public  nature,  and  of  much  im- 
portance with  Joseph  De  Castro, 
which  might  be  interrupted  by  any 
such  step  on  our  part — ^the  truth  was, 
this  individual  was  of  more  importance 
than  the  ffood  people  of  Manchos 
imagined,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive, as  well  as  influential,  of  the  secret 
agents  of  the  revolution,  his  great 
wealth  and  deep  subtiety  gave  him  the 
means  of  effecting  most  imi>ortant> 
3  k 
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measures,  in  such  a  Way,  that  the  Au- 
thor of  them  was  nevei^  known  ezcep* 
to  a  few  who  were  as  deeply  iuvoIym 
in  them  as  himself.    His  residence  a| 
Manchos,  though  it  appeared  to  the 
peopk  of  that  place  to  be  for  the  sake 
of  mercantile  pursnitB,  was  caused  bv 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  some  such 
active  and  cautious  agent,  to  observe 
all  movements  in  that  district,  and  esr 
peoially  to  hold  communication  with 
our  vessels,  which  were  usually  kept 
nbout  these  coasts,  unless  when  sent 
on  some  secret  expedition :  these  com- 
munications were  at  one  period  veiy 
frequent,  and  always  passed  between 
Seyton,  who  commanded  the  Dolpfm, 
and  old  Joseph  De  Castro,  and  were 
kept  profoundly  secret ;  so  much  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
not  aware  of  our  being  in  communica- 
tion, and  even  we  ourselves  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  correspondence, 
at  least  I  never  knew  the  nature  of 
them,  although  I  had  as  much  oppor« 
tunity  of  discovering  them  as  any  other 
of  our  ship's  company,  for  I  was  often 
the  actual  bearer  of  the  letters  that 
passed  between  these  two  persons,  who 
were  equally  remarkable  m  their  wav, 
one  for  the  subtlety  by  which  he  ob- 
tained information,  and  the  other  for 
the  bold  and  daring  manner  in  ^ich 
he  executed  all  his  plans. 

It  WIS  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
that  one  of  our  party  irst  obtained  adr 
aussion  into  the  villa,  and  so  led  to  the 
unravelling   the    mystery. — The  crew 
were  carousing  one  evening  on  board 
^e  Polplun,  when  a  boat  came  along- 
side and  deUvered  letters  for  Seyton, 
he,  on  hastiW  lookiug  over  them,  order- 
ed George  r^dkland  to  be  in  readiness 
to  go  ashore  immediately,  at  the  same 
time  caBkig  him  aside  and  whispering 
something  privately — ^in  a  short  timie 
PaUdanci  who  haa  left  us  to  prepare 
forhismisfflon,  returned  in  high  spiiiti» 
and  dressed  in  the  manner,  which  he 
was  m  ^  habit  of  sayings  shewed  him 
off  to  the  most  advantage,  and^e  soon 
after  went  ashore— 4ie  ^  not  retuni 
tUl  shoitl^  before  daybreak,  having  been 
at  least  eight  hours  away>and,  as  it  was 
my  watch,  I  was  ondedi  at  the  time  of 
his  oomii^  on  boaid.  He  seemed  in 
great  spinta,  and  thinking  it  was  too 
near  day  to  retire  to  his  buth,  he  pro^ 
posed  remaining  on  deck  and  keeping 
the  watch  with  me,  as  a  pleasant  i^e 
for  bothof  us  fa sne^id  our  time  till  day 


Hght;  I  glteHyeAcoitrs^fedhimintfais 
intentian,  and  we  soon  fell  into  eon- 
versatioa  on  the  matter  which  induced 
Seyton  to  send  him  ashote  at  so  late  an 
hour  Uie  previous  evstting^  on  this 
point  however  he  waa  as  ignDrant  as 
myself,  he  had  not  spoken  or  hesod  a 
word  on  the  subject  from  any  one^  **and 
in  truth,"  he  adtded  gaUy,  **  X  was  much 
more  pleasantly  employed'*— the  natmne 
of  that  more  agreeable  emplojrment  he 
was  not  long  in  commani(^ng  to  me. 
When  Scjrtea  was  giving  to  him  his 
instructions,  he  desired  him  to  ge  direct 
to  the  villa  of  old  Joseph  De  Castro^ 
and  added  that  it  was  very  possible  he 
might  meet  some  iniKvtant  persons 
there,  his  immediate  businesi^  however; 
was  to  deliver  letters  to  old  Joseph  and 
to  wait  for  an  answer — ^m  the  expecta- 
tion of  somethiotg  novel,  and,  consider 
vag  the  stories  about  the  villa  and  its 
inhabitants,  perhaps  something  romaa- 
tie  too.   He  started  in  high  spirits,  an^ 
having  gone  up  the  river,  landed  not 
very  many  yards  from  the  house,  he 
was  immediately  challenged   by  two 
armed  men,  and,  on  his  stating  His  bo- 
naess,  was  connoted  into  the  house. 
Having  passed  thro  ugh  the  hall  he  was 
led  through  a  la^ge  room  into  a  small- 
er one  that  opened  into  it,  this  inner 
apartment    was   handsome^  fornislvr 
ed  and  well  lighted,  appearing  as  if 
some  persons  had  only  tnat  moBientr&. 
tired  from  it,  heve  his  conductors,  takimr 
his  letters  for  Joseph  de  Castro,  left 
himalone.-^Being  now  alone,  he  oo- 
eii^ied  himself  for  a  short  dme  in  looker 
ing  out,  to  use  hb  awn  phrase,  to  see 
how  the  land  lay,  and,  having  suffi- 
dently    reconnoitred  the  apartment, 
proceeded  to  walk  lo  and  fro,  in  the 
iiridon    of   the   quaiter  deck;    his 
thoughts  were  as  us«a^,oecupiedin  some 
foncmi]  imaginings  and  he  kmged  for 
something  to  occur  that  would  lead  to 
the  unravelHug  of  the  mystery  wluch 
himg  about  the  viHa  in  the  wndsof  the 
good  peo^^ls  of  Ifonchos.  He  was  not 
fong  paBading  the  apartment  m.  this 
manner,  when  he  <^>ser«ed  thai  a  small 
door  at  one  end  of  it  was  partiaUy  ope% 
and  that  th^pe  was  light  in  the  inner 
loom  to  which  it  led ;  he  thought  it 
strange  that  as  he  had  particularly  ob- 
sorv^  this  door  to  have  been  dbsely 
shut  on  his  tist  examination  of  the 
apartment,  it  should  now  be  so  evident- 
1;y  open,  hut  he  still  continned  his  walk 
as  before,  till  he  heaflDd.some  erne  stir- 
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round  and  was  tuot  a  KtHe  snt^Hfited  afe 
fleeiag  « fbuible  looking  atbMiit«ly  at 
faim,   she  uMantly  withdrew  on  fth' 
oeitiag  ^^  y^^  oMerted,  ind»  to  th« 
disappointment  of  F&Hdaiid  tiie  door 
waa  again  closed*— he  was  liadUeto  see 
whether  the  apparition,  whibh  appeared 
and  nffliahed  so  qnloklif»  was  aged  Of 
yoiiag^  and  bo  waa  left  to  imaffine  whe« 
ther  or  not  she  was  the  beantmil  yotu^ 
Spanish  prisoner  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  mueh«-^Falkland,  howetetv  was  not 
the  man  HMy  to  remain  long  In  sna^ 
pense  on  such  a  snl^cw  he  soon  re- 
solted  on  aseertidning:  the  matter^  akkd 
so  stepped  boliMy  to  the  door,  opened 
it  and  wa&ed  into  the  inner  apartment, 
fWnn  which  the  apparition  had  prewmted 
itse)f-4n  an  instant  he  fbimd  hithself 
looking  at  one  of  the  iaoat  beahtiftd 
girls  he  had  e^r  seen,  even  the  much 
talked  of  h^tobe  of  the  villa  aiid  its 
mjTBteries ;  he  hemtated,hut  It  was  only 
fcr  a  moment,  and  as  he  WiM  alk)Ut  to 
offer  some  reapeetfol  apology,  for  he 
WM  somewhat  aahamed  of  his  intnisiott, 
she  hmghed  full  in  his  fhde,  and  darliilg 
quicklr  hy  him,  seated  herself  On  a 
small  lounger  at  the  Ihrtheat  end  of  ^e 
i^iairtnient ;  her  manner  of  doing  this 
was  fuU  of  arthnesrt  and  playiy  eo^ 
ipaetry,  and  Falkland,  having  caught 
her  dark  laughing  ^f^  ai  dbe  passed 
him,  laughed  itt  return,  and  in  the  im- 
pidse  of  the  moment  followed  her.  In 
an  faMtant  he  wtis  seated  at  her  Mde-^ 
he  was  not  the  person  likely  to  find  any 
^ISeulty  in  eomtaiencing  a  cottversatMm 
under  such  cifcntastanced,  a&d  he  asked 
her,  laughingly^  how  she  a^e  to  b^ 
watching  him,  as  h^  had  detected  her, 
shetoldhimatouce  atidwith  evident 
fhuikness  that  it  Was  merely  her  girlish 
curiositv,  flriding  that  ahe  had  heard  so 
much  <^  the  Dolp/dfi,  aild  her  galUmi 
crew,  their  d^ing  and  their  adventures, 
that  she  was  long  anxidiS  to  meet  them, 
and,she  continued  with  atilavfidriess  of 
manner  that  was  irresistible,  hoped  that 
she  might  be  forgiven  for  looking  at  the 
only  one  of  them  that  she  had  the  op- 
portnni^  of  seeing ;  complimentary  ai 
this  reply  was,it  naturally  led  to  a  very 
lively  conversation  that  proved  Very 
interest!^,  perhaps  loo  nrach  so,  to 
both  ptfurtles,  and  Uiroughout  it, the  young 
and  animated  beauty  contianed  to  shew 
the  greatest  archness  imaginable,  it 
seemed  to  Falklmid  to  be  the  natural 
bursts  of  her  disposition,  and  her  many 


lively  and  playf\il  salltee  had  th^  effect 
of  roushftg  him,  so  that  he  flung  aside 
ati  th«  pensiyeand  sombre  thoughts  he 
Wbs  so  Tond  of  indulging,  and  joined  in 
the  oonVeifeaHon  with  aH  the  spirit  and 
n^  that  might  be  expected  from  him, 
^^b  placed  Ate  unexpectedly  alone 
wHh  Ala&iiciliatihgcreaturei>^he  seenitf 
ed  to  be  abotit  eighteen  veara  of  age, 
oTa  retaiarkably  slender  n>r^  and  low 
in  stattireishe  was  perfect  in  her  figure 
and  light  as  a  aephyr  ;  the  only  portion 
€i  her  that  partook  strongly  of  her 
Spanish  original  wa6  her  fcUie,  which 
had  the  dark  and  sparkling  eyes,  so 
foil  of  sentiment  and  so  foil  of  fire, 
wHh  the  long  and  shadowy  lashes  that 
give  so  soft  and  gentle  an  expression  to 
thefoce  ( she  had  all  the  coloiir  and  form 
of  featiire  which  so  niarks  the  ladies 
of  Spain ;  her  hmr,  which  was  a  per- 
fect black)  was  parted  in  the  middle  of 
her  forehead  and  brought  behind  the 
eaatB,  foiling  down  on  the  neck  before 
in  foil  and  TuxuJ^t  curis,  that,  as  ther 
changed  with  eVery  motion  of  her  head, 
gave  every  inoment  soiiie  i^vr  variety 
to  her  appearanc^.-^It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  young  follow,  like 
Falkland,  foil  of  romance  and  adven- 
ture,^ should  be  caught  by  the  (iharms 
of  this  young  beauty,  fih6\it  whom  there 
had  hung  so  much  of  mysterv,  espe>- 
dally  w£ni  she  had  treated  him  with 
such  evident  firankness  and  shewed  in 
tliat  way,  which  persons  like  her  so  well 
nnderstand,  that  she  was  not  insensible 
to  ekher  his  attractions  or  his  atten- 
tiods;  indeed  a  convei«ation  comiiienced 
under  such  ciTcanistadces  and  continu- 
ed for  some  houis,  without  any  Jiitni- 
Si6n  oh  their  loneliness^  was  not  likely 
to  conclude  without  two  sueh  young 
persons  foeling  some  interest  ih  each 
other»  and  wishihg  that  they  could  meet 
again ;  tach  wishes  soon  formed  gehtle 
words  and  still  gentler  looks  to  express 
them,    and    Falkland,    who   thought 
^at  notwithstanding  all  her  pbyfohiess 
and  girli^  menjrment,  she  would  at 
timesshewadeeppennvenessof  thought 
anld  feeling,  the  charm  he  prised  beyond 
ail  others,  was  a^  perfoctly  enamoured 
of  her  as  he  could  well  be  at  a  first 
mee^g— 4rom  sotae  expressions  whidi 
had  fallen  from  her,  he  suspected  she 
was  not  happy,  notwithstandii^  aH  the 
liveliness  sne  displayed.  It  seemed  te 
faim  as  if  her  residence  with  Joseph  de 
Caetro  was  far  from  being  one  of  her 
own  choosbg,  and  that  she  was  very 
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far  from  satisfied  with  the  imimired  life 
she  was  leading  in  that  retired  and  soli- 
tary villa.  She  did  not  go  so  fiir  as  to 
say  anything  that  would  quite  justify 
all  the  stories  that  had  been  circulated, 
but  still  she  spoke  as  if  she  was  under 
some  restraint,  and  expressed  herself 
^t  times  in  a  way  that  seemed  mysteri- 
ous to  him:  she  seemed  often  on  the 
point  of  speaking  more  fully,  but  would 
then  instantly  check  herseU^  so  he  re- 
solved to  unravel  it  all  at  once  ;  pre- 
suming on  the  frankness  and  indeed  the 
confidmg  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
speaking  to  him,  he  told  her  the  im- 
pressions that  were  upon  his  nund  and 
asked  her  to  explain  some  things  she 
had  said  in  allusion  to  her  residence  in 
that  place  :  hb  enquiry  was  made  in  a 
most  respectful  way  and  in  the  kindest 
tone  ana  gentlest  manner,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  insinuating  and  kind 
and  gentle,  than  his  manner  on  any  oc- 
casion in  which  his  feelings  took  part  r 
she  seemed  for  a  moment  much  i^ect- 
ed  by  the  deep  interest  which  his  man- 
ner seemed  to  indicate  he  felt  for  her  ; 
she  looked  him  strsdght  and  earnestly 
in  the  &ce  for  an  instant,  and  then  turn- 
ed from  him  :  there  was  a  short  pause, 
and  before  she  could  reply,  the  footsteps, 
of  old  Joseph  were  heard  in  the  adjom- 
ing  room  and  he  entered  the  apartment 
where  thc^  were  ntting. — ^Falkland 
cursed  in  his  heart  the  author  of  this 
intrufflon,  and,  observing  that  he  seemed 
surprised  and  (Uspleased  at  finding  the 
young  people  together,  rose  to  meet 
him  witn  a  look  of  haughty  and  fierce, 
defiance,  this  did  not  pass  unobserved 
by  old  Joseph,  who  immediately  mo- 
tioned with  his  hand  to  the  girl  to 
withdraw,  and  then  coolly  placed  his 
letters  in  the  hands  of  Falkland,  who 
knew  his  duty  too  well  not  to  accept 
them  in  silence,  they  were  directed  to 
Seyton,  so  he  retired  to  hb  boat  and 
was  soon  afterwards  on  board. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that 
commenced  the  acquaintance  of  the 
romantic  Falkland  with  the  beautiful 
Isabel  D^Altara,  andithad perhaps  been 
happy  for  them  bo^h  that  it  had  pro- 
ceeaed  no  farther ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  were  a  few  other  messages  of  the 
same  kind  that  brought  him  to  the  viUa 
again,  and  enabled  him  to  meet  her 
too  often.  This  acquaintance  was  of 
much  value  to  us,  and  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, encouraged,  for  she  oflen  com- 
municated to  mm  information  which 


was  precisely  opposite  to  the  coatees 
of  oki  Joseph  De  Castro's  despatches. 
All  this  was  conveyed  immediately  to 
Seyton,  who  began  to  entertain  stronr 
suspidons  of  ue  fidelity  of  this  old 
agent,  with  whom  the  chiefii  of  the 
revolution  bad  desired'  him  to  com- 
municate. But  if  this  acquaintance 
was  of  importance  to  us  in  general,  it 
proved  stfll  mwe  so  to  Falkland,  who 
soon  found  means  of  continually  meet- 
ing this  fietfcinating  girl,  and  the  effect 
of  such  frequent  meetings  was,  naturally, 
the  uniting  them  by  tne  gentlest  feel- 
ings. His  mind  was  of  such  an  imagi- 
nadve  nature,  that  his  thoughts  were 
always  dwelling  on  some  fanciful  vi^n, 
and  he  now  found  in  her  one  just  suited 
to  occupy  the  place  in  his  feelings 
^diich  ideal  beings  had  hitherto  pos- 
sMsed.  He  permitted  himself  to  dream, 
and  dream  on,  of  her  ;  and  so,  by  de- 
grees, to  mingle  her  in  every  thought 
Uiat  concerned  himseUl  The  chaise 
which  this  attachment  wrought  in  ms 
manner,  was  observed  by  us  all ;  for, 
instead  of  mii^^ling  with  us,  he  seemed 
rather  to  avoid  our  society  ;  and  while 
the  laugh  and  the  revelry  of  the  night 
went  on,  he,  who  once  delighted  and 
sparkled  in  them,  would  retire,  and 
walk  the  quarter-deck,  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  reflections.  He  now  selaom 
joined  our  excursions,  and  seemed  to 
take  no  pleasure  in  our  usual  amuse- 
ments. There  was  witchery  in  the 
spell  she  threw  around  him.  This  was 
particularly  observable  afler  one  eve- 
ning, which  seemed  to  have  bound 
him  more  effectually  than  ever.  Some- 
thing passed  between  them — some  friU 
declaration  of  her  history,  or  her  feel- 
ings, or  some  mutual  pledging  of  affec- 
tions, which  influenced  him  more  than 
all  that  had  previously  passed.  From 
that  time  he  became  wholly  changed  in 
his  manner,  and  grew  thouffhtfw  and 
abstracted.  We  thought,  if  possible, 
that,  if  we  were  ordered  from  that  sta^- 
tion,  so  that  he  could  meet  her  no 
more,  the  change  of  scene,  and  the 
lapse  of  dmc,  might,  perhajps,  wean  him 
firom  the  remembrance  oi  her  ;  bat, 
unhappily  for  him,  we  were  stationed 
there  lor  some  time  longer,  and  he  used 
to  go  ashore  every  evening  after  sun- 
set, and  run  in  a  small  canoe  iq>  the 
river  to  where  it  flowed  by  the  villa. 
There  she  used  to  uiect  him  in  secret 
These  continued  meetings,  and  the  long 
walks,  and  many  conversations,  in  the 
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twiH^  hour,  or  in  the  bik^  ttany 
nights  of  the  TnmicB— their  lonely 
wandering,  along  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  stream,  soon  tanght  him  not 
only  that  he  loved,  bnt  that  he  was 
tenderly  and  fisdthfully  beloved  in  re- 
turn. She  was  lovely,  and  he  was 
attractive,  and  both  were  young  ;  and, 
in  the  depth  of  this,  thdr  first  attach- 
ment, they  cherished  its  sweets,  and 
delicious  delirium,  and  became  all  to 
each  other,  and  lost  to  all  the  w<vld 
beside. 

The  time,  however,  was  &st  ap- 
proachii^,  when  they  were  to  awake 
tirom  their  delicious  dream.  The  state 
of  the  countrpr  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  intricate  and  alarming.  The 
Spanish  faction  had  made  head  in  some 
places,  and  had  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses, which,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves; were  yet  of  importance,  as 
inspiriting  to  their  partizans,  and  dis- 
couraging to  the  patriots.  We  were 
oblig^  to  be  continually  on  the  alert, 
and  were  almost  daily  hearing  of  some 
new  political  event,  some  success,  or 
some  reverse,  which  we  thought  likely 
to  bring  us  into  more  active  service 
than  we  had  for  some  months.  AU 
wasamdety  and  excitement.  Such  a 
state  of  affiiirs,  in  which  it  was  very 
probable  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave 
Manchos  at  a  moment's  notice,  could 
not  be  very  acceptable  to  Falkland  ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  improbability  of 
bringing  his  Isabel  D*Altara  aboard 
our  ship,  as  it  >would  be  bringing  her 
into  extreme  and  certain  danger  ;  and, 
also,  saw,  at  the  same  rime,  the  diffi- 
culty of  leaving  her  behind  him,  as  he 
woiud  then,  probably,  never  see  her 
again,  and  she  would  still  be  in  the 
hands  of  Joseph  Pe  Castro,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  us,  and  give  up  alto- 
gether the  service  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  This  resolve  cost  him  many 
a  bitter  struggle.  His  partiality  for 
hb  companions,  in  many  a  perilous 
voyage,  and  wild  adventure — ^bis  own 
taste  for  such  an  exciting  life,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  great  cause  of  the 
revolution — all  struggled  hard  against 
the  call  of  affection,  and  love  for  the 
gentle  Isabel.  Still  she  succeeded, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  us,  and  retire 
with  her  to  some  tranquil  and  peaceful 
country.  When  he  communicated  his 
intention  to  us,  it  greatly  grieved  us 
all  ;  and,  though  we  could  not  blame 
the  iisdthfiil  and  honorable  feeling  that 


actuated  him,  we  felt  that  we  were 
losing  one  of  the  pleasantest  compa- 
nions of  our  expedition.  Before  he 
could  carry  this  resolve  into  effect,  it 
was  strangely  and  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted. 

it  was  early  one  evening  when  a 
communicarion  from  Joseph  De  Cas- 
tro reached  us,  reoniring  us  to  put  to 
sea  immediately.  Seyton,  who  enter- 
tained great  suspicions  of  thb  man, 
suspected,  from  tne  nature  of  the  com- 
munication, that  there  was  some  trea- 
chery intended,  and  so  deemed  it  advi- 
sable, contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  to 
lay  it  before  us  all,  and  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  our  advice.  We  all  agreed 
that  there  could  be  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  our  going  to  sea  before  mom^ 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  remain, 
hoping  to  obtun,  by  daylight,  more 
certain  information,  by  which  we  could 
be  g^ded.  The  first  we  heard  next 
morning  was,  that  Joseph  De  Castro 
had  fled  during  the  night  from  Man- 
chos. It  appeared  that  some  informa- 
tion had  reacmed  the  chieft  of  the  revo- 
lution as  to  the  secret  proceedings  of 
their  agent  at  Manchos,  which  impli- 
cated him  in  the  foulest  treachery  to 
their  cause.  They  had  discovered 
that,  although  apparently  acting  for 
them,  he  was  secretly  suppjlied  with 
vast  resources  by  the  Spanish  party, 
and  was  really  working  to  effect  a 
counter-revolution  as  actively  as  he  was 
able,  and  was  really  found  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  late  successes 
of  the  Spaniards.  They  immediately 
despatched  orders  to  Manchos  to  have 
him  seized ;  but  having  discovered,  by 
some  means,  that  he  was  detected,  and 
knowing  that  his  life  would  be  the  for- 
feit if  he  permitted  himself  to  be  ar- 
rested, he  fled  during  the  night  with 
all  possible  secrecy  and  despatch. 
The  state  into  which  the  good  people 
of  Manchos  was  thrown  by  this  intelli- 
gence of  his  treason  and  flight,  is  not 
eamly  described,  every  individual  was 
in  arms  imme(tiately,  and  the  whole 
district  was  in  the  utmost  excitement 
and  confusion.  There  was  also  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  aboard  the  Dolpkm ; 
Seyton,  long  suspecting  his  treason, 
was  furious  at  his  escape  and  soon 
went  ashore  to  consult  with  the  autho- 
rities on  the  subject,  while  all  the  rest 
of  us  prepared  ourselves  for  acrion,  in 
the  expectation  that  something  ded- 
Mve  would  follow.    As  for.poc    "  " 
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1mi4,  h«  troiibled  hlmielf  liMile,  if  «t «»» 
about  the  afiair  in  rtferenoe  to  Ike  atate 
of  the  reyolutionarj  oaaae,  htwwanHj 
o»e  e^  in  it,  namehr,  the  dtpatttnre 
of  hisbeautiftil  Iiabel,  heneverbnathod 
a  word  on  the  subje<^  but  with  a  Uf^k 
and  Bianner  thai  spake  deep  reeolre, 
went  aahore  in  the  boat  with  SeytoiK 
We  greatlj  pitied  him  for  we  knew  the 
depth  to  whioh  his   attachment  had 
ffona,  and  we  suspected,  from  what  we 
had  heard,  that  old  Joseph  De  Castro 
had  fled  with  her  in  such  a  wtcy,  that 
they  were  likely  to  nwet  no  more.    In 
this  state  we  ceatinued  till  late  in  the 
day,  when  the  boat  returned  with  both 
Seyton  aad   Palkkad,  and  we  then 
learned  that  what  we  had  already  heard 
and  ooi^jectured  was  strictly  corteet; 
the  pait^  had  fled  to  the  districts  which 
were  still  under  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  not  a  trace  reandned  of  Jo** 
seph  De  Castro  or   Isabel  IVAltaim. 
la  the  many  ooaversstions  that  IbU 
lowed  this  annoonoemeBt  Falkland  t»« 
mained  in  profonnd  silence,  he  did  not 
seem  eren  to  hear  a  sentenee  thaD 
passed  aBion|r  ns,  b«t  waa  akogiether 
wrapped  up  in  himself  and  continued 
in  tms  state  of  silence  and  abstractioa 
lor  some  days,  when  he  suddenly^  dis« 
appeared  from  among  U8«     Atfiwt  we 
did  not  mnch  heed  his  absence,  but 
when  it  contimied  lor  some  days,  and 
we  oottld  obtain  no  tidings  whatever 
respeotkv   lnm«    we   became    nraob 
alansed  lor  his  safety,  when  weconsl* 
deired  the  statb  of  his  mmd  ibr  the  ftw 
preceding  days;  we  spared  fio  eitet^ 
tionstoaseertfunhia  fiito :  he  had  gone 
ashore  in  one  of  the  canoes  thai  so  fre* 
quently  came  alongside  with  frints  and 
vegetaUes,  md  we  could  leam  no  mortf 
th^eould  lead  to  eren  m  ooDjectare  ai 
to  his  probable  &te.     All  this  was 
the  more  distressiiig  to  us  as  we  were 
ordered  to  leave  Mancbos  for  anotbetr 
station  some  weeks  afterwards,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  our  sailing  we  could  a»« 
certaui  nothing  whatever  respeotlBg 
him. 

It  was  lull  twomoatha  beforrweagain 
beard  of  hinu  We  had  left  liancboa 
with  orders  to  cndse  off  the  Spanish 
districts  and  watch  some  merchartiimn 
that  were  expeoted  to  sail  for  Spaia^ 
with  spede  and  valaaUea  on  board,  we 
had  much  hopes  of  capturing  them, 
and  80  oontinim  cruising  along  those 
coasts  for  some  weeks,  and,  oeoasioo- 
ally,  when  near  Berinto,  we  used  to 


ran  cloM  adioM  iA^BuiMt»  fev  die- 

purpeie  of  orimiwaaioating  wiA  som^ 

of  die  inhcWtaats,  wha  wlire  IvtoiaMe 

to  oor  cawe,  aad  often  supplied  m 

wHh  vety  useftd  iafonaatkm.    It  was 

oaoaeof  theae  oeoasionB,  one  bfigld 

and  beaulMhl  night,  that,  as  w«  w«r« 

rami^gvery  sh>w4y  along  the  eoust, 

Seyton  and  I  wet«  iMng  st  the  Mem 

of  the  l^oMtM,  and  conversliig  on  the 

piMpect  of  attdiu,  it  was  a  usual  thing 

with  us  to  speadthus  a  few  hours  every 

evening ;  on  this  night  the  air  was  peN 

factly  ami,  so  that  every  iouad,  isven 

from  inefedfibla  dlstenees,  cttne  float- 

iagover  the  smooth  waten ;  we  thought 

we  heafd  the  rowing  of  a  boat  at  some 

distance,  andaa  listmng  attentivelTfcv 

some  tlme»  kaewthatitwas  approaemag 

us,  it  soon  neared  us  so  as  to  become 

idsibU  in  our  n^ht^gbuMes,  aad,tboutfh 

we  wen  movlag  hSit  slowly,  we  sBll 

shorfsned  sail  so  as  to  enable  H  to 

eome  up  with  as  s  on  running  alongside 

she  haa  only  five  persons  in  her,  and 

on  oar  throwing  a  rope  to  her,  before 

a  sentenee  had  passed  between  us,  a 

yoai^  Indian  wus  in  ^e  chains,  and 

sprung  upon  our  deck }  he  btttaatly^ 

Came  aft,  to  where  Seyton  and  I  were, 

and  on  our  demanding  his  busiaeei,  he 

looked  at  m  attentively  for  a  few  tto- 

ments^  knd  then  hung  down  his  head, 

on  again  asking  what  he  wanted,  bo 

looked  ap  attd  smd  with  a  snile^  **  Sv 

rudon*t  know  me  in  this  dlsgatoe,**^ 
was  indeed  Geotge  Falklimd  l^^-'wv 
oeitainlv  had  not  reoogttised  our  old 
(«onipamoii«  nor  was  it  poasibka  to  re*- 
eognise  him^  for  his  whole  penoa  was^ 
disooloarediaad  stained  to  the  dark  and 
peculiar  hue  of  the  ImUans,  be  stood 
before  as  in  the  halfoiaked  and  wild 

reamee  of  some  of  the  tribes  U 
Interior,  iod  his  disguise  was  so 
perfect,  that  he  might  have  continaed 
to  deceive  as,  if  he  had  so  desired  s-w 
we  were  indeed  startled  at  the  disco*' 
very,  but  in  thaty  or  in  any  other  dk^ 
guise  he  was  welcome,  and  warmly  and 
siacerely  weleometoua  HawasfiiUyt 
ooasdoos-  of  Msf  so  dimiiksiHg  th# 
boat  in  wldchhe  came,  he  aooottfNM 
nied  as  below  ;  there  we  were  jofased 
by  Cah!raft,a0d  bad  sufficient  privacy 
for  oofiversiag  over  tha  sadden  eaiva 
of  his  disappearaaee,  and  the  reason 
of  his  preseat  dimaie*  The  poor  fel-* 
low  was  ftdl  and  frank  in  all  he  related 
in  reply  to  our  inquiries,  and  he  was  at 
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^ifm  h  to  Ue  wo«der94  aft.  fi>r  wbea  bf 
tot  left  «0  ia  socret,  fof  tbe  porpoM  of 
Mcertaliuog  the  fitte  of  iWbel,  bo 
was  obliged  to  mikdmgq  many  hard- 
Bbipa»  m^  to  vwMlef  about  that  cUa* 
tfesaed  eomitnr  In  various  datigmMe$, 
leet  the  S^pioush  authorities  show  dis* 
eoTorhioi^  This  eontinned  for  sev«na) 
wee^  and  wheia  ho  had  at  last  disco* 
vered  the  object  of  his  searehes*  neav 
BerbilQ,  in  the  nridst  of  ^  Spanish 
settlements,  and  still  in  the  power  of 
old  Joseph  De  Castro  and  his  wa,  he 
found  her  ahnost  heart-broken  at  her 
misfortunes  and  miseries*  and  droopsiw 
and  Wiasting  away  with  sickness  and 
aonrow  ;  he  told  us  some  of  the  partU 
ddars  oi  their  meetings  at  this  time* 
they  were  alwajraowrried  on  under  dia* 
fidse»  and  he  wns  so  effectually  dis« 
guised,  that  he  had  free  a^^Qessasan 
Indian,  and  found  some  reeomoenso 
for  the  disttess  and  sonow  ho  baa  pa^e^ 
viously  endured ;  but  the  hawiness  of 
i^n  meeting,  and  i^^ain  walking  to« 
fi^ther,  and  oungling  their  thought^ 
and  often  their  tears  together,  waa  em*^ 
bittered  by  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situatioe^  ajad  the  danger  that  surroundr 
ed  them ;  it  was  a  state  (^  things  that 
oould  not  long  continue,  for  they  were^ 
unceasingly  harmased  by  a  fear  of  dia-^ 
coveiY,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  cert^n  death  to  Falkland*, 
and  as  certain  misery  to  Isabel,  and 
she  was  so  annoyed  by  the  surveillance 
under  which  she  was  kept  by  Joseph. 
De  CastrOb  th«t  ^  longed  to  fly,  and 
escape  all  her  sorrows,  by  uniting  her^ 
self  for  ever  with  Falkland ;  after  sonie 
struggle  in  her  mind,  as  to  the  proprU 
^y  of  such  a  step,  she  at  last  resolved, 
to  take  it,  and  so  fly  for  ever  the  per» 
sons.and  the  place  which  were  assod«^ 
atedwith  her  imsery..  Falkland  tol4 
us  frankly,  that  when  he  had  leacnedi 
that  ifre  were  cruising  off  thsse  coasti,i 
he  thought  the  Zhlt^u»  aiforded  thoi 
most  certain  opprtunity  of  puttino; 
th«ir  intended  flight  into  eflSe^,  and 
his  objjsict  in  coming  on  board  tbia 
night,  was>  not  tar«g^  our  senaoep^but 
to  ask  the  assistance  of  his  old  conqian 
nioos  and  friends^i  he  was.  greatly^ 
affected  when  he  asked  our  assistance, 
and  burst,  into  teaia  before  uaaU.  We 
folt  much  and  sincerely  for  hi»  distrtasi^ 
and  whan  S(urUmt  promised  every  aa« 
sistance  that  the  Z>9^pAt»  coidd  give,  we 
all  endeavoused  to  ^eer  hintup>  by 


_  him,  that  we  woidd  join  heart 
and  hand  in  any  pbn  which  he  would 
wggest. 

Our  plans  were  arranged  on  the  next 
morning,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put 
them  into  execution  the  following  even- 
ing; We  acQordis^^  stood  in  for  the 
shore  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  and 
the  evening  was  sufficiently  dark  to 
prevent  our  being  easily  perceived.  M 
we  neared  the  Ismd,  which  we  did  but 
slowW,  as  the  wind  had  died  away» 
Falkumd  was  all  impatience,  and  at  the 
first  fitting  moment  ordered  the  boat  to 
he  lower^  During  the  few  minutes 
occupied  in  getting  it  to  rights  he  has- 
tily walked  the  deck  without  opening 
his  lips  to  any  one ;  he  was  ewlently 
under  much  excitement.  We  were 
unwilling  to  break  in  upon  his  thoughts 
and  so  prepared  ourselves  for  our  ad« 
▼enture  without  any  communication 
with  him.  This  was  the  less  necessary 
asall  our  plans  were  previously  arranged 
and  nothmg  now  remained  but  putting; 
them  in  progress  of  executicm.  In  a 
Tery  short  tune  our  boatmeo— eight 
ahle  men,  well  armed,  were  ready,  and 
FaUdand,  with  Seyton»  Calcraft,  and 
myselC  took  our  seats  in  the  boat,  gave 
toe  word«  and  pushed  off  for  the  shore. 

I  know  not  why  it  was  that  we  were 
aU  so  silent;  as.  fi>r  Falkland*  he 
seemed  so  completely  wrapped  in  him* 
self,  thai  he  did  not  utter  a  syllable 
from  the  moment  he  left  the  Doip&m  to 
the  moment  we  touched  the  beach,  hie 
arms  were  folded  on  his  breast  and  hie 
eyes,  were  immovably  fixed  upon  the 
waters ;  bis  silence  and  abstraction  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  us  all,  and, 
Sevton,  who  waa  alwaya  prone  to  in- 
dulge hia  own  reflections^  leaned  ovei 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and  was  lost  ia 
his  own  thoughts  ;  as  for  Calcraft,  the 
wild  and  merrjhh^uted  Calcraft,  ha 
looked  at  us  all  altematelv,  and  waa 
silent  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  thought  that 
this  boded  no  ^^ood.  I  coofoss  that  I 
felt  not  disposirion  to  converse ;  I  felt 
a.  weight  prising  on  m^  foelingSi  and 
was  much  di^osed  to  give  wajr  to  the 
melancholy  tone  of  foding  which  the 
loveliness  of  the  evening  and  our  pe- 
culiar situation,  were  awakening  witma 
me;  with  some  exertbn,  however,  I 
shook  it  oS^  and  began  to  vefleet  in  my 
owa  mind  on  the  appeamnce  of  my 
companions*-a  number  of  young  men 
of  Md  and  adventurous,  spirits,  who 
had  abftpdongd-  the.  calm  u 
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their  father-land,  and  acMightthe  exdte- 
ment  of  enterprise  in  a  fiv  foreign  land 
and  on  the  ocean  wave  ;  they  nad  all 
the  energy  and  dashing  courage  suited 
to  their  adventurous  career,  and  while 
they  wooed  danger,  as  readily  and  as 
cheerftJly  as  they  would  woo  a  bride, 
they  had  all  the  romitnce  of  feeling 
that  could  make  them  enjoy  most  amply 
the  varied  circumstances  of  storm  and 
strife  and  danger,  as  well  as  other  more 
gentle  positions,  in  which  they  were 
continually  placed  by  the  unceasing 
variety  of  their  career.  Three  of  them 
were  now  before  me,  ftilly  prepared  for 
an  adventure,  and  armed  at  all  points 
against  their  enemies  ;  they  had  their 
swords  at  their  sides,  their  dirks  in  their 
breasts,  and  their  pistols  in  their  belts, 
they  carried  all  small  light  rifles,  and 
as  they  sat  wrapped  up  in  their  large 
cloaks,  they  presented  a  dark  and  fierce 
appearance  m  the  dim  light,  that  added 
to  their  known  intrepidity,  gave,  in  my 
mind,  the  ur  of  deep  romance  to  th!e 
scene. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  beaute- 
ous night*or  more  lovely  sceneir  than 
I  witnessed  on  this  occasion ;  it  was 
one  of  those  calm,  tranquil,  and  bright 
evenings  that  are  to  be  seen  only  in 
our  tropic  climes,  the  burning  blaze  of 
the  sun  had  passed  away,  and  the  cool 
evening  breeze  had  come  ^entiy  on, 
balmy  and  sweet,  and  sighing  softly 
along  the  water.  Our  course  lay  be- 
tween two  bold  and  lofty  headlands, 
that  approached  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  opening  to  the  harbour  was  not 
above  a  nundred  yards  across,  they 
were  wooded  from  their  basis,  where 
the^  waves  for  ever  washed  them,  to 
their  tops,  with  trees  of  every  size  ; 
they  were  exceedingly  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  as  we  passed  close  under 
one  of  them,  we  were  completely  en- 
veloped in  the  shadowy  gloom  it  cast 
upon  the  waters  ;  in  a  very  short  time 
however,  we  were  emeived  from  it  and 
pulled  into  the  open  basm  which  formed 
the  harbour.  We  steered  our  boat 
close  along  the  shore,  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  calm  and  smooth  waters,  as  tney 
lay  asleep  under  the  brightness  of  the 
stars,  every  one  of  which  seemed  re- 
flected in  their  bosom,  there  they  lay 
Smooth  and  pladd  as  a  sleeping  inrant : 
there  was  not  a  ripple  on  their  sur&ce, 
and  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  either 
on  the  shore  or  on  the  sea,  except  the 


plashing  of  our  oars  as  we  pidled 
throi^h  the  beautifbl  harbour,  and  when 
occasionally  some  bursts  of  voices 
from  the  distant  village  would  steal 
along  the  waters  and  break  upon  our 
ears,  and  then  it  would  come  so  dis- 
tinctly that  it  seemed  only  to  make  the 
hour  still  more  lonely  and  silent  We 
had  already  resolved  on  going  up  the 
river  rather  than  making  for  the  viHage. 
We  feared  that  on  any  alarm  we  might 
And  it  difficult  to  escape  through  the  in- 
habitants, and  therefore  thought  it  safer 
to  approach  the  house  by  the  river,  as 
we  would  thereby  be  brought  very  near 
to  it  without  any  probabmty  of  disco- 
very or  opposition.  Accordingly  we 
rowed  close  along  tiie  shore  tiU  we 
came  to  the  river,  which  flowed  into 
the  harbour  between  a  steep  and  rocky 
diff  on  one  side  and  a  bold  wooded 
bank  on  the  other.  As  the  stream  was 
very  strong  we  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  way  against  it,  and  it  cost  us 
two  hours  hard  pulling  before  wc 
reached  the  point  of  our  dcstinadon. 
To  me  at  least  there  was  ample  recom- 
pense for  the  delay,  in  the  beautiful  ap- 
C ranee  which  the  thickly  wooded 
ks  presented  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  to  me,  who  was  still  a  stranger 
to  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the  tropics, 
all  this  was  exquisitely  attractive.  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  wander- 
ing from  bank  to  bank,  then  looking  on 
the  smooth  waters  or  the  dear  and 
starry  sky,  and  then  contrasting  all  with 
the  dark  appearance  and  silent  bearing 
of  our  little  party,  armed  like  banditti 
in  that  retired  and  unsuspidous  place, 
and  fierce  as  tigers  in  the  chase  when 
the  hunter's  spear  had  chafed  him.  It 
was  a  position  in  which  a  lover  of  ro- 
mance would  wish  to  be  placed,  and  I 
confess  it  had  an  exciting  effect  on  my 
feelings  more  strong  than  any  thing  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  before  experienced, 
so  that  I  felt  anxious  to  fling  aside  the 
natural  passiveness  of  my  character, 
and  to  act  a  part  that  would  ^ve  me 
claim  to  consort,  as  an  eoual  in  spirit 
and  courage,  with  the  bold  and  deters 
nuned  men  with  whom  I  was  assodated 
on  this  occadon.  While  my  thoughts 
were  thus  occupied  we  reached  the 
point  of  our  destination. 

Falkland  was  instantly  ashore  and 
led  Seyton  with  Calcraft  and  myself^ 
followed  by  four  of  the  men  thro*  the 
woods,  "nie  other  four  men  remained 
inth  the  boat    We  had  not  proceeded 
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abore  a  milt  br  ft  wa^  wtich'  MttMd' 
perfectij  well  uown  to  hin,  utei  he 
itopped  us  and,  des»iii|^  as  to  wait  in 
tiiat  spot  for  bos  Mtan^  Mpiaeeedad 
alone  to  the  haMtatioii  of  De  Oastro, 
which  was  ia  tiiat  inmediite  ^iotnity. 
I  nerer  afterwards  ha*  the  oppwtmohf 
ofhearki^  how  he  siMBeeded<s0qiiieldy, 
but  00  it  was,  he  retnmswl  Ibr  a  vmj 
short  time  accoaipaaled  by  the  yomr 
and  beaatifvl  Isabel  D'AUan,  we  hsid 
no  time  for  consideraiff  tfaen^  but  with 
afew  words  of  hurried  eomgraHilatieay 
we  retamed  with  all  speed  tothe  boat 
It  was  at  this  momenc,' whale  oor^mea 
were  getting  the  bos*  to  rirhts,  and  we 
were  congratulating  oursmes  en*  the* 
success  of  our  adventm'e*  that  tiie  me- 
lancholy catastrophe  eoourred,  acaSas-' 
trophe  that  seemed  suited  to  thegloom^ 
iness  and  silence  of  -  our  party  when^ 
preparing  for  it,  but  Mttle  suited  to^tbe 
loneliness  of  the  hour  xmt  the  ff  entle  ol>- 
ject  of  our  adrenture.  It  happeoed 
just  after  we  had  arrived  attheboat.^ 
The  men  were  getting  int»  theblMil 
and  taking  their  oan;  Calcraft'wasdk 
ready  seated  with  the  intentioti  efsteeT'- 
ing,  and  Seyton  and  I  stood  on  the 
bank,  Falkland  stood' whh  his  'loi^ly 
prize  a  lew  paces  from  us,  wailing  till- 
tfae  boat  was  trimmed,  so  that  she 
might  the  more  easily  step  into  it.  At 
this  moment  a  shot  was  nred  by  some 
person  concealed  among  the  trees,  and 
It  was  instantly  followed  by  two  more. 
One  of  them  took  effect  upon  Calcraft, 
wounding  him  slightly  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  other 
wounded  very  severely  one  of  the  boat 
men.  Such  a  secret  and  unexpected  at- 
tack much  accelerated. our  movemeats, 
and  we  hastened  to  get  into  the  boat, 
but  before  we  could  effect  this,  several 
shots  were  again  fired,  and  George 
Falkland  fell  dead  on  the  q>oi  without 
a  word  or  a  groan!  He  had  been 
standing  only  a  few  paces  from  us,  and 
Isabel  was  leaning  on  him.  When  he 
fell,  she  seemed  for  a  moment  uncon* 
sdous  that  he  was  shot,  and,  as  if  she 
thought  he  had  fallen  by  some  acci- 
dent, she  made  a  gentle  exciaonation 
and  stooped  down  as  if  to  raise  him.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  she  never 
discovered  the  irreparable  loss  she  had 
sustained,  for  just  as  she  stooped  down, 
several  more  were  fired,  and,  one  of 
them  taking  effect  on  her,  she  fell  with 
a  fiunt  cry,  over  the  body  of  her  Falk- 
land. At  the  same  instant  a  party  of 
Vol.  I. 


rasked  »en  us  ffon  the  wood, 
biitaa  thtty  haA  just  dischai^ed^  their 
fire-an»  aad  had  no  otherweapoBS,  two 
of  them  wens  eutdown  by  Seyton  and' 
mynkf^  eorsieti  were  wRh  aa  in  a  mo- 
BMiit,>aftd  the  party  fled  again  into  the 
wsody  leaving  five  of  wk  number 
eilhef  •  killed  or-  desperately  wounded : 
we  IbUowed  thens  a  vevy  sfciort  way,  but 
theyesaaped,  owingtathe  difficulty  of 
pursuing  'them  in  the  davkness.  We 
qiMdy  retamed  andlbaBd  Falkland 
lymg  oead  on  his  fiu^and  Calcraft,  who 
was  suftfinff  some  pahnfirom  his  own- 
sMght  wounds  on  one-knee  at  hiseide^ 
supporting  on  the  other  the  head  and 
shosdders  of  4he  ill-lated  Isabel.  1^ 
wasperfeelly  insensible  and  bleeding 
prerasely/  we  could  not  stop  it  and  it 
was  evident  she  ooald  not  survive- 
many  noautes.  It  was  no  time  for  hft- 
action;  Seyton  hastily  raised  the- body 
of  Balklaad  and  pU^ed  it  in  the  boat, 
he  Aen  ptoposedto  me,  as  I  was  bend- 
ing o^r  the  dying  Isabel,  to  place  hev 
dsain  the  boat  tmit  we  might  all  escape 
aa  speedy  as  possible^  fvom  so  dasger- 
oaa«peatieni'but  on  oar  attempting 
to  raise  her  in  our  arms,  she  heaved  a 
leng  and  heavy  sigh  and  expired.  We 
paiued  «  moment  and  placed  her  again 
on  the  bank,  then  looked  at  each  other 
and  burst  into  tears.-  After  a  few  mo- 
ments more  we  again  raised  her  and 
placed  her  in  the  boat,  and  as  the  cur- 
rent was  with  us  we  very  soon  reached 
the  open  harbour,  and,  being  now  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  danger,  we  pulled 
more  leimirely  for  the  Dolphhu 

When  we  had  time  to  reflect,  we  all 
felt  that  we  ought  to  bury  the  two  bo- 
dies that  very  night,  rather  than  bring 
them  on  board  the  Dolphin,  and  the 
place  we  selected  for  the  burial  of  these 
unhappy  lovers,  was  well  smted  for 
such  an  olgect  In  a  very  rocky  part 
of  the  beach,  there  was  a  smdl  inlet 
wluch  ran  in  amonff  .the  rocks  for  about 
one  hundred  yards-not  the  entrance 
the  rocks  were  towering  and  masnve, 
givinff  a  very  bold  and  wild  effect  to 
uie  p&ce ;  further  in,  there  was  a  smooth 
and  sandy  beach,  with  high  and  wooded 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  inlet,  so  that, 
when  we  stood  within  it,  our  view  of 
the  ocean  was  completely  shut  out  by 
the  bold  and  craggy  rocks  that  guarded 
the  entrance,  and  all  else  was  concealed 
by  the  high  banks  and  waving  woods 
that  embosomed  us.  This  phce  had 
the  i^pearance  of  the  most  perfect 
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loretineeiy  and  to  it,  iateresdog  in  it^ 
Bel(  but  now  tenfold  inter^iing  to  me 
for  those  who  sleep  in  it,  we  steered 
our  boats  in  silence  and  sorrow.  The 
water  was  so  shallow  at  the  entrance, 
where  it  flowed  over  some  low  rocks, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  step  out  on 
one  of  them,  and  bear  in  our  arms  the 
remains  of  the  unhappy  ones.  Seyton 
stood  on  a  small  and  protecting  point 
of  one  of  the  rocks,  while  two  d  the 
boatmen  were  knee-deep  in  the  water, 
endeayouring  to  make  tne  boat  fieist  to 
the  rocks  ;  when  they  had  succeeded 
suflBdently  for  our  purpose,  I  gently 
raised  the  still  beautiful  form  of  Isabel 
and  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  Seyton, 
who  was  waiting  to  receive  her — in  do- 
ing so  I  could  not  but  pause  a  moment, 
and  look  for  the  last  time  on  one  whose 
&te  was  as  unhappy  as  .her  &ce  was 
lovely.  Her  dark  eyes  were  closed 
under  thin,  long,  and  soft  lashes,  and 
her  lips  slightly  parted, — there  had 
been,  some  minutes  before,  a  faint  ex- 
piesuon  of  pain  on  her  beautiful  fea- 
tures, but  It  was  now  wholly  Beuled 
away,  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  to  have 
entirely  vanished,  and,  as  the  settled 
coldness  of  death  stole  over  her,  I 
imagined  that  her  &ce,  now  cold  as 
marble,  assumed  the  same  sweet  and 
I>ensive  enression,  wluch  the  roman- 
tic Falkland  admired  and  loved  so  much 
in  her.    I  enveloped  the  pale  form  in 


a  military  cldak  of  him  wfacmi  she  had 
loved  in  life,  and  placed  her  in  tiie  arms 
oi  Seyton,  who  was  standing  on  the 
rock  to  receive  her  from  me.  He  im- 
mediately passed  on  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  and  myself  followed  his  tali 
and  dark  figure  as  he  passed  from  rock 
to  rock  in  me  dimness  of  that  midnight 
hour,  and  then  moved,  with  hb  hapless 
burthen,  slowly  alon^  the  sands,  to  the 
innermostpart  of  themlet,  where  gently 
placing  it  ujpon  the  bank,  he  retatmed 
and  assisted  me  in  carrying  Falkland 
to  the  same  lonely  place  ;  m  oar  men 
followed,  and,  as  we  stood  for  some  mi- 
nutes looking  at  all  that  remained  of 
these  unhappy  lovers,  as  they  slept  their 
sleep  of  d^ith,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  way  to  the  rush  of  feeHi^, 
wbkAk  so  melancholy  an  occasion  exci- 
ted in  lu  alL  We  soon  heaped  alarse 
quantity  of  sand  and  earth  upon  £e 
grave,  and  rolling  two  larp^  stones  to 
mark  the  spot,  looked  on  it  for  the  last 
time,  and  returned  to  our  boat  There, 
in  that  spot  of  undisturbed  and  ever- 
lasting loneliness,  we  laid  them  side  by 
ude,  the  same  grave  receiving  them : 
the  same  military  doak  enveloped  them 
as  thdr  shroud,  the  same  moss  covers 
their  narrow  beds,  and  they,  whose 
hearts  were  united  in  their  lives,  were 
now  not  dinded  in  their  deaths. 

Rene. 


WIDOWHOOD— A  SONNET. 


How  wretehed  is  that  face,  and  yet  how  fidr  I 

A  face  that  might  unnerve  the  arm  of  Fato, 

So  sofUy  sad,  so  fondly  desolate, 
So  full  of  loveliness  and  of  despair  I 
They  rose  upon  the  earth,  a  nunant  pair  ;-^ 

His  beam  is  quench'd  near  lifetime's  eastern  gate. 

And  round  her  noon  untimely  shadows  wait — 
Her  heart  is  in  the  grave — its  choice  is  there — 
Thus  iri  the  vernal  freshness  of  a  grove, 

Where  to  new  sunshine  Nature*8  children  turn. 
One  plant,  that  all  her  glory  fuls  to  move. 

Weeps  back  upon  some  white  sepulchral  urn. 
And  gazes  o*er  it  with  despdring  love, 

Watohing  the  dead,  and  satisfied  to  mourn. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 

UB.  I.   CARMEN  XXXVIU. 
AD  PUBRUM. 


PersicoB  odi,  puer  apparatus  ; 
Displicent  nezte  philjra  coronae  : 
Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 


SimpMci  myito  nihil  allabores 
Sedulu8cm»:  neque  te  miiiistruni 
Dedeoet  nrnrtus,  neque  me  Bub  arct& 
'^ote  bibei^em. 


TO  HIS  ATTENDANT  BOT. 

I  hate  the  Persian's  costly  pride  ; 
The  wreaths,  with  bands  or  linden  tied, 

These,  boy,  delight  me  not ; 
Nor  where  the  roses  bide 

Seek  with  vain  care  the  spot 

For  me  be  nought  but  myrtle  twin*d ; 
The  modest  m^e,  meet  to  bind 

Alike  thy  brows  and  mine ; 
While  thus  I  quaff  the  bowl,  redin'd 

Ben^Lth  th'  o'erarching  vine. 


LIB.  II.     CARMBN  III. 
AD  DBLLIUM. 

iEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
SeAare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  msolenti  temperatam 
Lsetitii  moriture  Delli, 

Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  Yixeris, 
Sen  te  in  remoto  grainine  per  dies 
Festos  redinatnm  be&ris 
Interiore  not&  Falemi, 

Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  aniant 
Ramis,  qua  et  obliquo  laborat 
Lympna  fugax  trepidare  rivo. 
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Hue  vina,  et  unffnenta,  et  mndihii  brevis 
Flores  amoenos  feirejube  rosae, 
Dnm  res,  et  etas,  et  soroTum 
Fila  trium  padontor  atra. 

Cedes  coemptis  saltibiis,  et  domo, 
iniUaqiie  flayus  qoam  Tiberis  layit : 
Cedes ;  et  exstractis  in  altum 
Diyitiis  potietur  beeres. 

Divesne,  piisoo  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  inter^  an  paiq>er,  et  va&oik 
De  gente,  sub  divo  moreris, 
Vlcdina  nil  miserantis  OrcL 

Omnes  e6dem  cogimur :  omnium 
Venatur  urna  ;  serius  ociiis 
Sors  exitmra,  et  nos  in  setemum 
Eiilium  impontuia  cymbee. 


TO  DBLLIUS. 

Finn  be  thy  soul  I  serene  in  power. 
When  adverse  fortune  clouds  the  sky  ; 

Undazzledby  the  triumph's  hour. 
Since,  Deuius,  thou  must  die ! 

Alike,  if  still  to  grief  redgn'd  ; 

Or  if  through  festal  days  'tis  thine. 
To  quaiF,  in  grassy  haunts  redin'd. 

The  old  Falemian  wine  : 

Haunts,  where  the  silvery  poplar-boughs 
Love  with  the  pines  to  blend  on  h^ 

And  some  clear  fountain  brightly  flows 
In  graceM  windings  by. 

There  be  the  rose,  with  beauty  fraught 
So  soon  to  &de,  so  brilliant  now  ; 

There  be  the  ifrine,  the  odours  brought. 
While  time  and  fate  allow  I 

For  thou,  resigning  to  thine  heir. 

Thy  halls,  thy  bowers,  thy  treasuiM  store. 
Must  leave  that  home»  these  woodlands  &ir. 

On  yellow  Tyber*s  shore. 

What  then  avails  it,  should'st  thou  trace 
From  Inachus  thy  glorious  line  ? 

Or,  sprung  from  some  ignoble  race. 
If  not  a  roof  be  thine  ? 

Since  the  dread  lot  for  all  must  leap 
Forth  from  the  dark  revolving  urn. 

And  we  must  cross  the  gloomy  deep 
Whence  exiles  ne'er  return. 
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LIB.  III.     CABMBM  XIII. 
AD    FONTRM    BANDUSIUM» 

O  Fons  Bfltndittifle,  splendidior  yitro^ 
Duki  digne  mero  non  sine  floribuB, 
Cras  donaberis  hcedo, 
Cui  hooB  tuigida  cornibus 

Prindfly  et  renereoi  et  prolia  destinat : 
Fni8tr6  ;  nam  geKdos  infidet  tibi 
Robro  sanguine  Tiros 
Lasdvi  ^soboles  gregis. 

Te  flagrantis  atroz  hora  Camcoke 
Nesdt  tangere :  tn  firigos  amabile 
Feasis  romere  ihnris 
Pifedbes  et  peoori  Tago. 

Fies  nobilium  tu  ^iioqae  fontinm. 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ificem 
Sazis  unde  loquaces 
Lymphffi  desiliunt  tus. 


TO  THE  FOUNT  OF  BA^DUSIA. 

Oh,  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flowers  and  wine, 
Baiidui^  Focoit,  than  crystal  &r  more  bright  I 

To-morrow  shall  a  sportive  idd  be  thine. 
Whose  forehead  sweUs  with  horns  of  in&nt  might : 

E'en  now  of  love  and  war  he  dreams  in  vain, 

Poom'd  with  his  blood  thy  gelid  wave  to  stain. 

Let  the  red  dog-star  bum !  his  scorching  beam, 
fierce  in  resplendence,  shall  molest  not  thee  I 

Still  sheltered  trom  his  rage^  thy  banks,  Mr  stream. 
To  the  wild  flock  around  thee  wandering  free  ; 

And  the  tir'd  Oxen  from  the  fbrrow'd  field. 

The  genial  freshness  of  th€4r  breath  shall  yield* 

And  thou,  bright  Fount !  ennobled  and  renown'd, 
Shalt  by  thy  poef  s  votive  song  be  made  ; 

Thou  and  the  oak  with  deathless  verdure  crown'd» 
Whose  boiighs,  a  pexidant  canopy,  o^ershade 

Those  hoUow  it>ck8,  ^ence,  murmuring  many  a  tale, 

Thy  chiming  waters  pour  upon  the  vale. 

Beta 
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ENGLAND  IN  1819  AND  IRELAND  IN  1833. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE    DUBUIf  UNIVBmtITT  MAGAZINE. 


SiR^— A  Strong  feeling  of  indigBatkm 
seems  to  be  enteitained  bymany  of  the 
laitj,  respecting  the  ^>athy  with  whidi 
the  Protestant  Clergy  appear  to  riew 
the  Church  Reform  Bill  lately  intro- 
duced bv  Lord  Althorp,  the  proYisions 
of  which  seem  so  iigunous,  tt  not  dei- 
tructiTe,  to  the  propertr  and  existence 
of  the  establishment  What!  (say  they,) 
will  the  clergy  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur to  this  unparallelled  si>oliation,  and 
thereby  justify  the  allegations,  and  (as 
fiur  as  tkey  are  concerned)  aid  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  menaces  of  their 
enemies?  Does  not  even  the  silence 
they  have  observed,  nnce  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  bill,  g^ve  some 
colour  to  the  charge— that  tl^  wretched 
condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  is 
mainly  attributable  to  their  exactions,  and 
that  to  compel  them  to  disgorge  pa^  of 
thdr  ui^ust  gains  is  but  an  act  or  strict, 
though  tardy  justice  ?  Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  this  re- 
monstrance; and  (though  meant  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship)  it  but  adds  insult  to 
iiyury.  What  eon  the  deigy  do? 
Durinff  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
press  has  teemed  with  the  most  unan- 
swerable statements  req>ecting  the  real 
&cts  of  the  case ;  arguments  Imve  been 
refuted ;  mistakes  corrected ;  fidsehoods 
exposed,  all  to  no  purpote.  In  reply  to 
the  unfounded  statement,  that  it  is  to 
the  Protestant  Establishment  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  are  to  be  attri- 
buted i  those  disturbances  have  been 
traced  up  to  the  first  period  of  their  eom- 
mencement  viz. :  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century— ibr  Ci4>tain  Rock, 
(thouffh  he  may  not  have  arrived  at  the 
9^  of  discretion,)  is  no  stripling ;  and 
thourii  he  may  acknowledge,  in  the 
'words  of  the  Patriarch,  that  ''the  days 
of  the  years  of  his  life  have  been  evU^ 
he  certainly  cannot  sav  that  they  **  have 
been  few."  Those  disturbances  have 
been  proved,  never  to  have  originated 
from  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
clergy,  but  from  causes  more  deeply 


affecting  the  comforts  and  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  viz.:  the  enclosing  of 
commons,  tunung  out  the  old  temmtry 
in  order  to  throw  many  small  fiirms  into 
one ;  abuses  about  road  making  ;  exor- 
bitant cess  and  rents;  wages  ol labour; 
charges  for  potato  ground;  rent  for 
bog,  &c  &c  It  is  true,  that  in  tiie 
progress  of  outrage,  the  clergy  (from 
the  very  defenceless  nature  of  their 
property,  and  the  thousand  inroads  <£ 
fraud  and  violence  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed,) suffered  considerably,  but  that 
their  demands  were  either  the  origmat^ 
ins  cause  of  those  disturbances  or  the 
pnndpal  means  of  their  conHmumce 
nas  been  over  and  over  disproved.  But 
what  good  has  resulted  mmi  all  this? 
<*  Who  shames  a  scribbler," 

**  Destroy  Us  flb,  or  sophistry  in  rain, 
TlM  creature's  at  liit  dirty  worii  agaiiL'* 

There  are  persons  who  still  affect  to 
believe,  that  the  nuseryof  the  pea- 
santry is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  dergv.  The  income  of 
that  body  has  been  lately  submitted  to 
the  most  rigorous  parliamentary  enqui- 
ry, and  the  result  has  been  a  very 
proud,  but  (as  it  now  appears)  a  very 
useless  triumph  to  the  clergy.  It  has 
been  not  merely  an  acoui^  of  such 
charges,  but  a  generallv  expressed 
astomshment  at  the  audai^  that  couM 
have  advanced  them.  Stul,  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  very  mover  of  this  lull 
of  pains  and  penalties,  ushers  in  his  pro- 
positions by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
monstrous  exaggerations  twit  have  pre- 
vailed with  reg^  to  the  income  of  the 
dergy,  and  then  (by  way  of  a  soj^hisma 
falk^  consequents)  tacks  to  this  very 
acknowledgment  a  proportion  for  in- 
flicting upon  them  an  amount  of  taxa- 
tion, ouite  unequalled  by  any  thing  we 
have  hitherto  witnessed,  even  in  the 
most  frightfol  period  of  the  late  war. 
What  then  are  the  derg^r  to  do  in  such 
a  case?  There  wtu  a  time  when  ap- 
pealing to  a  British  House  of  Com- 
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,  tb^  codd  have  velied  feailead j 
on  the  pnndpU  **  Magna  est  Veritas  et 
pneralebit,*  hat  those  days  (if  we  are 
to  jadffe  from  tne  manner  in  which  his 
Lordflhip*s  speech  was  received)  seem 
to  have  passed  awav.    Their  enemies 
seem  to  anow  well  tne  nature  and  con- 
stttntion  of  the  assembly  they  are  now 
addressing.    They  think  (and  events 
kiiherto  seem  to  justify  them  in  so  think- 
ing) that  **  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking.*    Tkk  is  a  spedes  of 
contest  into  which  the  cleigy  cannot 
enter.    **  It  is  not  for  them  to  bandy 
has^  words,*  they  most  leave  the  field 
to  their  enemies^aiid  confess  that  (what^ 
ever  inUk  may  be  in  them)  at  least 
^the   words   of  the  men  of  Judah 
are  fiercer  than  those  of  the  men  of 
IsraieL''  It  is  a  strange  &ct,  that  at  such 
a  period  of  the  world  as  the  present, 
undeniable  truth  should  be  borne  down 
byckunour;  but  is  it  not  the  &ct? 
Look  at  the  Irish  newspapers  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  first 
which  have  elapsed  of  tluit  halcyon  sera, 
which  was,  (according  to  the  sworn  evi- 
dence  of   the    O'Connells  and   the 
Doyles^  to  bless  our  land,  and  of  whidi 
the  bill  of  1829  was  to  be  the  glad 
harbinger.    In  one  column  you  will 
probably  see  an  account  of  a  clergyman 
waylaid  and  assasanated  under  circum- 
stances, which  one  would  have  thought 
quite  sufficient  to  palsy  the  assasnn's 
arm,  returning  firom  administering  the 
comforts  of  religion  to  some  sick  or 
dyinff  member  of  his  flock  ;  a  second 
murdered  in  the  broad  light  of  heaven, 
the    cajumniated  peasantry   resuming 
their  rural  occupations,  after  the  bloody 
deed,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  th^ 
had  been  despatching  a  mad-dog.    A 
third,  also  murdered  at  noon-da^  in  his 
own  lawn ;  the  wretched  widow  implor- 
isu;  some  help  in  bearing  in  the  body 
4H  her  mangled  husband--her  applica- 
tion recelvM  with  brutal  derision-— the 
humane  peasantry  (who  had  been  pre- 
viously taught  to  touch  a  Protestant 


Bible  with  a  pair  of  tonss)  doubtless 
dreading  defilment  firom  the  dead  body 
of  the  heretic,  and  with  a  ferodty  in- 
credible in  any  creature  that  ever  bore 
a  trace  of  the  primal  image  of  his  God, 
refiising  to  aid  the  wretched  and  bereft 
mourner  in  performing  the  last  sad 
offices   of  humanity.      Or   a^ain,  if 
disgusted  with   the  assassinations  of 
solitBury  individuals,  you  wish  for  an 
tffiur  of  spirit,  you  will  be  regaled  with 
a  massacre  of  a  whole  body  of  police, 
guilty,  it  is  true,  of  the  unpardonable 
offence  of  puttuig  the  Saxon  laws  into 
execution.    You  will  probably  be  in- 
dignant at  those  outrages,  and  thhak 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
waukwhobtumfiuenceiwertkepeatimby 
to  join  in  repressing  them.    Don\  l>e 
too  sure  of  that  however.    Side  by 
side  witii  the  statements  I  have  just 
mentioned,  you  will  probably  see  an 
address  directed  to  the  people  of  Ire^ 
land,  headed  by  some  of  those  sweet  and 
sedative  appeals  to  their  angry  passions 
such  as   **  There's   blood   upon   the 
earth,**  **  The  cry  has  rone  up  to  Hei^ 
ven,"  &c  &c    You  wSi  naturally  ex- 
pect that  this  iMidress  should  contain 
someallunon  to  the  atrocious  scenes  de- 
cribed  in  the  adjoining  cdumn.    But 
no.   Poor  Partridge  was  never  more  as- 
toiushed(after  the  fracas  with  his  tender 
spouse)  at  seeing  his  own  blood  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  him,  than  Uie  un- 
fortunate clergy  and  police  are  to  find 
that  THEY  are  the  murderers,  and  that 
the  death-howl  (which  b  set  up  with  as 
much  loudness,  and  just  as  much  sin- 
ceri^  as  the  keeiung  at  an  Irish  wake) 
has  been  raised  over  some  riotous  ana 
lawless  ruffian,   who  was   prevented 
from  despatching  his  victim.    This  is, 
you  will  say,  very  andadous  bufibonery 
— true — but  unfortunately  it  is  very 
suocesdul.    Such  is  the  temper  of  the 
times,  that  this  bufibonery  wnidi  might 
be  deemed  fiurcical,  if  it  were  not  too 
**  tragical  mirth**  is  well  received  even 
m  England  f*    Indeed,  the  prediction 


*  This  certainly  establishes  one  cheering  fact,  contrasted  with  the  frightlul  aspect 
of  thu  country,  and  that  is,  that  however  Questionable  the  Duke  of  We]lington*8 
assertion  might  have  been  in  the  year  1880,  there  is  no  doubt  «  of  all  distress  having- 
vanished  firom  England  at  present,**  The  «  homo  sum"  is  not  such  a  predominant 
element  in  the  chfoacter  of  John  Bull-*He  b  not  so  romantic  a  person  as  to  waste 
hb  sympathies  on  tiie  dbtresses  of  hb  neighbours,  when  hb  own  belly  is  pinched, 
and  acoordinffly  when  we  find  no  petitions  respecting  the  decay  of  trade,  but  loud 
complaints  about  the  Iriah  clergy,  and  sad  wailings  about  the  cruelty  of  consvning 
the  mild  and  merciful  Whiteboys  to  the  horrors  of  martial  law,  we  are  justified  in 
coadttding  that  honest  John  has  hb  slice  of  double  Gloucester,  and  hb  tankard  of  ale. 
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of  the  bird  of  Irebnd  (as  he  U  called 
by  the  cSqueJ  seeiiM  to  be  fulfilled  at 
the  present  day, 

•  Th J  mmten  tfaeimelrM  whOtt  they  riret  thy 


Shall  p«u9e  o'er  the-song  of  their  captire,  tad 
weep. 

Dii^  oodheavers,  sinewy  blacksmiths 
have  their. tender  eympaihiefr  e^ted 
by  the  swelling  theme. .  vRiotoiis  ope- 
ratives  whose -Unities  have  beenen- 
ku^ed  bypassing  from  the  manufactory 
to  the  treadmill,  and  .whose  maxims  of 
8taite:policy  have  been  4|uaOred  in  at  the 
alehouse  .^  pnt  their  marks  to  petitions 
which  are  poured  into  parliament,  and 
entrusted,  to  some  discreet  and  learned 
senator,  who  will  gravely  asture  the 
house,  that  **  Tenterden  staeple  is  the 
cause  of  Goodwin  sands"  and  that  the 
slackness  of  trade  in  England  is  un- 
questionably produced-by  the  exactions 
of  the  clergy  upon  the  Irish  peasantry. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  clergy — 
Such  the  advenwries  to  whpm  they  are 
exposed.  From  the  great  Cerbenis 
down  to  ''the  little^ dogs  and  all,  Tray, 
Blanche  and  Sweetheart,"  all  bark  at 
them*~every  order  of  intellect,  from  an 
CC^nnell  down  to  a  Fin%  from  the 
colossal  head  down  to  the  ^eat  toe^of 
the  party ;.  and  indeed  -their  state  may- 
be well  oonmared  to  that  of  the  sick 
lion  in  the  fable,  who,  thoueh  he  sutfer- 
M  from  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  vet 
was  more .  hurt  by  die  uplifted  boor  of 
the  ass.  Such,  I  repeat,  is  die  state  of 
the  deij^ — ^tfaeir  'onemies  have  pre- 
tailed,  and  they  may  say  to  them« — 
"this  is  your  hour,  and  the  powei^of 
darkness^**  •  '  .  ' 
.  Indeed  it  must.be  acknowledged 
they,  were  not  ^aliogether  unprepared 
for  the  blow,  even  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  present  measure.  They 
could  not  avoid  recollecting,  that  the 
nobleman  to  whose  hands  the  destinies 
of  this  mighty  nation  are  at  present 
confided,  (uut^said  upon  a  former  oocd!^ 
sion,  that  he  did  not  see  any  incpnsis- 
tency  between  the  establishment  of 
popery  in  Ireland^  an4  the  connexion 
of  the  two  co^tnea-7a  positipn,  the 
practical  absurdity  of  whidi,  I  thrust  hu 


Lordship, and hif  opileitfiies  akyiie^ 
ver  allow  us  to  expenence.  Th^ 
could  not  avoid'  seeing  the  very  omi- 
nous distinction  made  In  the  Ring^ar 
speech  between  the  two  Protestant 
enurcbes  of  England  and  Ireland,  in' 
direct  contravention  of  a  public  and 
express  stipulation  made  but  yest^- 
day.  They  donld  not  avoid  seeing 
also'in  the  speeches  of  the  move^  and 
seconders  of  the  address  in  both 
houses,  that  whilst  an  aspect  of  deter^ 
ndnation  was  assumed  against  the  atro- 
cities which  have  made  IVeiand  **» 
by-word  and  term  of  7repr6ach  ;"  there 
were  also  some  pUeous  and  moving  ai» 
tusions  made  to  what  was  the  cmae  of 
those  disturi>ances,  viz«,  the  opptesdve 
demands  of  the  cleigv  ;  ahd  that' as  in 
the  early  davs  of  cnrlBtianity,' when- 
ever any  awful  calamity  fell  upon  the 
nation,  the  rabble  were  taught  to  set 
up  the  cry  of  **  Chiistianos  ad  leones ;" 
so  now  the  church  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  in  its  dying  moments 
to  work. a  miracle  such  as  even  popery 
never  pretended  to  ;  viz.,  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  the  demagogues  and  agita- 
tors. Indeed,  one  of  the  '  persods  al- 
hided  to,  the  mover  of  the  address  id 
the  Lords,  declared  **\t  was  in^pos^le 
ever  to  expect  tranquillity  in  Ireland  as 
l^ag  as  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  en- 
force their  full  demands  upon  a  half- 
starved  peasantry."  Now  had  this 
been  a  time  when  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  hear  fhirfy  what  might  hefiiffy 
urged,  it  might  have  been  said  that  per- 
haps the  noble  Lord  was  mistaken,  and 
that  there  were  some  other  oau^  filUy 
as  efl^cient,  (if  not  mwe  so)  in  prodn- 
dng  that  misery  which  h^  so  aHbct- 
in^y  deplored-~that  there  were  s^ 
things  as  rack-rents  and  con-^acres ;'  and 
that,,  perhaps,  eiiormous  Suibs  cotie<!red 
by  rapacious  agents,  and  spent  "by 
heartless  absentees,  were  not  the  tnost 
Kkely  means  to  contribtite  to  the  pfM- 
perity  of  a  country-^4hat  the  Cletgy, 
though  they  pleaded  ^ilt^  to  the 
charge  of  sometimes  enforcing  pa;^- 
m^nt  of  .about  the  four^  part  of  tneir 
legal  .diemfuid,  could  at  least  sfiy,  that 
what  thev  got  was  spent  In  the  pountry 
-r-that  the  various  establishments  re- 


•  l$i  GtUen^lihe  great  toe  Sir?  .  How  am  I  thegreat  toe  Sir? 
M^neniHS^For  that  being  4me  •'  the  lowest,  baNst,  poorest  of  this  most  wise  rebeU 


Uoq,  tbongoest foremost. 
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4^{iite  for  the  pnaor  wantii  of  a  p^ 
mxktry  unsheltered  by  the  presence  of 
their  natural  protectors,  a  resident  gen- 
try, were  sup|>lied  by  the  active  and 
q;K>ntaneous  charities  of  the  clersy ; 
am  that  if  fiunine  t^i  pestilence  |nd 
made  their  appearance.  It  was  at  least 
owing  in  some  degree  to  the  way  In 
which  an  unemployed*  and  conaeouent- 
ly  starvinf^  population,  had  been  allowed 
to  multiply  upon  the  nuserable  patches 
ofgroundintowhichithadseryedthepur- 
poses  of  political  aml»<;ion  to  subdivide 
the  holdings  of  the  wretched  occupants. 
Such  statements  might  have  been  made 
and  it  might  have  cost  some  trouble  to 
answer  them ;  but,  no  ^onbt,  it  was  the 
lamb  that  insulted  the  wolf  by  muddy- 
ing the  waters,  and  as  the  deigy  were 
to  be  sacrificed,  something  must  be  «»- 
peuied  to  justiQr  the  violence  of  inso- 
lent aggreision. 

There  was  another  circumstance 
which  .must  have  tended  to  excite  the 
apprehenuons  of  the  clergy — that  was 
mepku»  in  which  the  Church  Reform 
BilTwas  first  introduced.  Perhaps,  as 
being  a  nuiusterial  measure,  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  in  which  of  the 
two  houses  it  was  brought  forwan)  ;  bu^ 
to  a  plain  man.  not  deep  in  the  myste- 
ries of  state  affidrs,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared that  t)ie  two  bills,  the  Coercive 
and  the  Church  Referm,  might,  with 
great  ]jropriety,  have  exchanged  the 
places  m  whi<m  they  made  their  first 
ajppearance.  The  former  came  (consi- 
derii^  the  general  feeling  of  the  times) 
with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  firom  the 
U|^per  Hoiuae. .  7%U  House  has  been 
represented  of  late,  as  the  great  obsti^ 
cle  interposed*  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, between  the  people  and  their 
just  rights.  It  was  not  wise  to  increase 
this  feeling.  The  bill  will  be  repre- 
sented now  as  coming  down  in  all  its 
feudal  sternness,  firom  an  unfeeling  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  bloated  ol^igyt  who  have 
ever  proved  themielves  the  defenden 
of  ensting  abuses,  the  sealous  advo- 
cates of  every  measare  caikulated  to 
overawe  the  expression  of  jpopular  fed- 
inf.  Whatever  modification  it  may  re- 
ceive in  the  Lower  House,  will  be  re- 
presented as  a  triumph  rained  by  the 
free  spirit  of  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, over  the  antiquated  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  an  hereditary  peerage, 
and  an  intolerant  hierardiy.  On  the 
other  hafid,  it  migbt  have  been  expect- 
ed that  tW  Churcn  Rdbrm  Bill,amea- 

VOL.  1. 


sure  serioosly  afibctmg  the  property  of 
a  large  body  of  men  so  inadequfliely 
represented,  would  have  been  first  ia- 
trodaced  into  an  assembly  where  the 
leadi^  members  of  that  body   had 
seats }  and  where  any  hints  or  siicges- 
tions  they  offered^  might  have  ^en 
cahnly  and  fairly  discussed*    iiord  Al- 
thorp  contends,  that  as  the  Church  Re- 
form Bill  was  a  money  bill,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  moper  plaqe  for 
its  fh^  appearance.    Had  he  consulted 
Blackstone,  or  any  other  constitutional 
authority,  he  would  have  fi>und,  that  the 
privilege  of  originating  money  bills  has 
been  conceded  to  the  Commons  as  a 
neceflsaiy  protection  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  pe<^e.  But,  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  sought  to  convert  a  defensive  into 
an  agsressive  power,  and  to  maintaiut 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  originate  a 
taxation  not  affecting  themselves,  but 
an  order  which  is  not  represented  in 
their  assembly ;  for,  I  beheve,  that  no 
one  win  assert  that  the  clergy,  as  a 
bo^y,  are  represented  in  the  Commons. 
Therefore  I  maintain,  that  commdn 
sense  and  justice,  and  the  analogy  de^ 
rived  (torn  the  very  principle  for  which 
his  Lordship  contends,  all  concur  to 
shew,  that  tne  taxation  of  the  clergy 
should  originate  in  that  body  where  i£y 
ore  in  wme  degree  represented^  viz.,  the 
Lords.  But  no.  It  makes  its  fir^t  appear^ 
aace  in  an  ftfsemblv  where  it  is  received 
with  sbouts  of  exuttation-— shouts  which 
seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  so* 
rerity  of  its  enactments,  and  the  sweep- 
ing ^[xtent  of  its  confiscation.    Bven 
the  persons  in  the  galleries  *'oaudit  ' 
the  measure  wild,**  and  were  allowedto 
testify  their  ferocious  deKght,  doubt* 
less,  recalling  to  their  nunds  those  hap- 
py times  when,  in  a  neu[hbourii^  coun- 
Sr,  the  Jacobins  and  Poissardes  were 
owed  to  shake  their  fists  at  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  asseadify ;  to 
C*  'n  in  the  cry  of  **  les  eveques  a  la 
iteme,"  and  mark  out  their  victinv 
for  the  Place  de  la  Rerokition.    In 
feet,  the  excitement  produced  alreadiy 
by  the  first  notice  of  the  bOl,  has  been 
such  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  im* 
practicable,  to  correct  its  severity  by 
any  &ir  or  equitable  amendment ;  and 
we  shall  probably  have  fhe  cry  again 
set  up  of  *"  The  bOl,  the a^ole  bill,attd 
notiih^  but  the  bill.'    When  all  these 
^gns,  which  I  have  mentioned*  were 
{^together,  m^  the  well  J 
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•timents  of  the  premier*  the  oijiinous 
passage  in  the  &i^s  speech*  the  opi- 
nkHis  put  forward  by  the  movers  of  the 
address  in  answer*  and  the  place  chosen 
for  bringing  forward  the  measure  re- 
garding the  church,  they  certainly  gave 
-rise  to  a  fearful  presage,  and  that  pre- 
sage haB  been  {ully  realised.  It  onl^ 
remains  then  for  tne  clergy  to  submit 
to  their  fate ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not 
their  character,  they  are  ready  to  meet 
^it,  with  beconung  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion. To  riew  the  proposed  measure  • 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  thinly 
veiled  precursor  of  their  utter  and 
speedy  extinction,  would  be  a  degree 
^f  folly  with  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
they  are  not  chargeable.  Sunering  has 
made  them  too  quick-sighted.  **  By 
torrow  the  heari  is  made  better,*  says 
the  wise  man  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  is  the 
undenUmdmg,  They  cannot,  there- 
fore^ be  so  grossly  duped.  They  can- 
not belie  eyery  sentiment  of  their  heart 
«o  much,  as  to  express  gradtude  for  the 
very  kind  acknowledgments,  the  hi^h 
«nd  laudatory  testimonies  to  their  Chris- 
tian virtues,  the  professions  of  a  wish 
tmly  •*  to  render  the  ettabUihrnent  more 
vfficierU^  with  which  the  proposed  mea^ 
tufe  has  been  ushered  in.^  What !  the 
Mablishment  to  be  rendered  more  ef- 
'fideat  by  annihilatii^  one-half  of  the 
imise<mu  bench ! !  by  taking  away 
toose  ndr  and  legitimate  pnzes  which 
learning,  and  talent,  and  zeal  may  fairly 
aspire  to,  without  any  imputation  upon 
^e  mncerity  of  their  Christian  feel- 
*m ;  however  they  may  incur  the  scofl^ 
or  sttcb  primitive  apostolic  spirits  as 
Btessrs.  (yConnell,  Sbiel,  &c,  who 
bave  in  their  own  church  (wherever  es- 
tablished) such  a  specimen  of  contempt 
for  all  wordly  grandeur  and  distinction. 
The  establishment  to  be  rendered  more 
eflSicient  by  susperuBng  (we  all  know 
what  the  word  means)  the  appointment 
of  to  incumbent  where  there  mav  not 
happen  to  be  at  present,  a  sufficient 
number  of  Protestants  for  a  congrega- 
tion ;  as  if  the  progress  of  scriptural 
truth  in  any  district,  however  benight- 
ed, was  to  be  despiured  of.  Again,  by 
Inflicting  such  a  merciless  rate  oif  tax- 
ation upon  the  incumbents,  as  must  ab- 
solutely dose  their  doors  against  the 
appeals  of  misery  in  its  most  craving 
form.  Is  it  by  such  means  the  effiden- 
cy  of  the  Protestant  establishment  is  to 
be  extended  ?  No,  gentlemen.  The 
deigy  may  say,  in  addhresiing  those  who 


profess  such  friendship— -We  hope  it  U 
no  departure  from  proper  courtesy  to 
say,  we  cannot  bdieve  you  to  be  riA- 
oere — we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, that  men  of  your  experience  and 
wisdom  can  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  your  souls  of  thinking  that  you  are 
serving  the  cause  of  P^testantism  in 
Ireland.  No — acknowledge  the  truth, 
acknowledge  that  you  have  yielded  to 
the  unceasing  cry  of  bigotry  and  per- 
secution. You  have  put  us  on  our  txial 
— ^you  have.  We  trust  we  may  say  il 
without  irreverence,  **  You  have  found 
no  cause  of  death  in  us  ;"  and  yet  yon 
yield  to  the  Barabbes  cry,  and  sacnfiee 
the  innocent  and  unoflending,  in  tiie 
vain  hope  of  pacifying  the  bigotted 
High  Priest,  and  the  senseless  rabble 
that  he  rules. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  the 
derffjr,  though,  perhq)Si  thdr  generous 
and  liberal  enemies  may  sneer  at  the 
assertion,  if  they  had  reason  to  think 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  tend 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor ;  but  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  shew  the  probabOity 
of  such  a  result,  as  frir  as  r^ards  either 
the  Protestant,  or  even  the  Romish 
portion  of  the  peasantry.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  I  believe  it  is  generally 
admitted,  that  in  whatever  district  there 
appears  to  be  any  exception  to  the  mass 
of  misery  and  vice  with  which  this 
country  is  overrun,  in  that.  Protestant- 
ism will  be  found  to  have  gained  some" 
footing.  Indeed,  it  has  been  often  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  many— only  that  lo- 
gical closeness  is  not  the  firte  of  the 
orators  who  formeriy  figured  in  the 
Arena,  and  now  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monti  f  I — that  the  panegyrists  of  the 
**  emerald  isle,"  the  •*  babblers  of  green 
fields,"  have  not  been  a  littie  more  spa^ 
ring  of  their  praises  upon  the  physical 
advantages  of  Ireland.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  them  that  they  were  making 
out  a  strong  case  against  themsdves  % 
that  the  few  spots  in  whidi  any  thinr 
like  moral  verdure  is  to  be  discovered^ 
are  those  in  which  such  advanta^ 
do  not  exist  Compare  die  South  with 
the  North — ^you  find  in  the  former  an 
incomparably  finer  soil,  a  more  genial 
clime,  the  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation much  superior,  by  means  of  latge 
and  navigable  rivers,  the  country  much 
less  encumbered  with  population,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent;  and  yet,  hi 
despite  of  this  difierence  of  external 
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dtt&f&staiices,  'what  ab  intenral  be- 
iweoD'  the  chanMster  im^  condition  of 
the  peasantiy  1 1  Bn^  not  to  draw  a 
pahiMel  that  miffht  in  the  present  times 
be  deemed  invidious,*  is  tt  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  impOTerishment  of  the 
Protestant  clergy*  (which  this  bill  will 
tf ect  to  a  most  di^essing  extent,)  wiH 
not  seriously  affect  the  character  and 
oonditi(Hi  of  the  poorer  part  of  their 
laity.  Look  to  the  sums  atpresent  ex^ 
pended  by  their  spontaneous  bounty 
upon  meritorious  school  masters  and 
mistresses  ;  books  for  the  instruction  of 
children ;  prizes  to  stimulate  their  ex- 
ertions ;  'poor  shops  where  the  produce 
of  their  labour  is  disposed  of  at  a  low 
rlrte  to  the  poorer  parishioners,  &c.  &c. 
Wni  the  necessary  withdrawing,  or  at 
least,  considerable  contraction  of  those 
sums,  be  compensated  by  the  abolition 
<^  vestry  cess,  an  assessment  rarely 
(where  proper  care  is  taken)  exceeding 
three  pence  per  acre.  But  it  may  be 
thought  that,  at  least,  the  Romith  por- 
tion of  the  peasantiT  will  be  greatly 
besetted  by  the  abolition  of  this  grind- 
ingiinpost  Is  tiiis  so  certain?  Look 
to  the  Bishop  of  Limerick's  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of 
1614.  There  was  an  assertion  con- 
tained in  it,  which  excited  some  sur- 
prize, until  the  fitct  was  ascertained, 
vis.,  ^  That  there  were  at  that  moment 
petitions  lying  on  their  lordship's  table, 
signed  by  multitudes  of  Irish  Roman 
GKthoKcs,  in  the  least  Protestant  part 
of  Munster,  praying  that  they  might 
have  more  Ptotestant  dei^gvmen  sent 
to  reride  among  them.*  Those  who 
knew  the  state  of  Ireland ;  who  knew 
the  tmduHngldtking  benevolence  with 
which  the  charities  of  the  deigy  are 
dealt  out  to  all  persuasiohs,  were  not 
at  all  surprised  at  the  assertion.  It 
might,  douMess,  have  called  forth  the 
inCTeduloiis  sneer  of  so  accurately  in- 
formed a  person  as  Lord  Kix^,  who,to 
do  him  justice,  is  a  most  feariess  knight- 
errant,  whenever  a  churchman  is  to  be 
attacked ;  though  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  differs  not  more  from  these  an- 
cient chevaliers  in  his  hatred  to  the 
church,  than  in  ''a  plentiful  lack"  of 
that  dignified  courtesy  by  which  they 


were  distinguished.  By  the  way,  it  is^ 
rather  a  stranee  &ct,  the  unceasing  hofr* 
tiUty  evinced  by  this  noble  lord  to  the 
church,  in  defiance  of  the  most  hundli- 
ating  castigations.  But  such  is  the 
&ct  In  however  serious  a  mood  he 
may  be,  set  but  a  churchman  before 
Mm,  and  it  seems  to  have  the  same  ef- 
£ect  upon  him  that  the  cup  of  sack  had 
on  FaJstaff — it  absolutely  **  mounts  him 
into  the  brain,  makes  him  apprehensive, 
quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delecUible  shapes.'*  As  I  bdieve 
he  holds  the  memory  of  his  illustrious 
kinsman  in  great  respe^  I  would  re- 
commend to  his  consideration  the  des- 
cription of  himself,  which  that  great 
man  wished  to  have  engraven  on  hia 
tomb,  **  Literis  innutritus,  eousque  tan- 
tum  profecit,  ut  veritaH  unice  studeret." 
It  would  afford  that  great  man  (coidd 
he  look  back  firom  the  grave,)  but  Httle 
gratification  to  see  his  idnsman  afford- 
ing such  a  confirmation  of  his  own  well- 
known  theory-rthat  wit,  was  frequently 
to  be  found,  unaccompanied  by  judg* 
ment. 

All  those,  however,  who  reflect  be-^ 
fore  they  speak,  and  who  are  of  c^i- 
mon  that  some  information  on  a  subiect 
is  a  previous  requisite  to  correct  think- 
ing, knew  that  the  assertion  was  per- 
fectiy  true.  **  As  collectors  and  dmri- 
butors  of  bounty,  (said  the  Bishop,)  as 
purveyors  of  food,  as  parcellers  of  em- 
ployment, as  overseers  of  labour  on 
roads,  in  b<^^  in  public  works  ;  b  v  their 
exertions  in  these,  and  similar  depart- 
ments, the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
tressed districts,  nmler  Providence,  were 
saved  firom  fiunine  and  its  attendant  pes- 
tilence, and,  I  would  hope,  were  formed- 
to  permanent  habits  of  industiy,  mora- 
lity, and  grateful  feeling."  But  tlus  is 
the  languaffe  of  a  Bishop,  and,  of  cou^ 
inadmisable.  Let  us  hear  then,  the 
testimony  of  one  who  is  the  glory  of 
his  church  and  his  nation.  What  does 
Dr.  Chalmers  say,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Poor  Law  Committee?^ 
**  I  hold  the  Established  Chutchof  Ire- 
land, in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  al- 
ledged  agiednst  it,  to  be  our  very  best 
machinery  for  the  moral  and  political 
r^^neratimi  <^  that  country.^    But, 


•  When  Colonel  Perdval  moved  for  a  return  stating  dUUndfy  the  numbtn  of 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  been  eharged  with  a^tal  offences;  the 
niotion  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  an  **  invidious 
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fiirihQr,  what  was  the'te^mon^  of  one 
wbo,  at  kast*  will  be  aUowed  to  be  an 
unlnaaBed  eTidence?  What  did  the, 
present  (ecretary  for  Irelfind  say,  after 
Tetamiiig  from  visitiiMf,  in  person,  die 
tenantry  :upon  the  Irish  estates  ofi  his 
noble  grand&ther  ?  Speaking  <lfthe 
attadu  whidtk  have  been  m^e  npon' 
the  establishment,  he  says-^"*  If  the 
same  exertions  had  been  employed  in 
publishing  the  splendid  instances  of 
individual  merit  which  are  to  t)e  found 
amongst  its  members^  die  church  wool4 
stand,  at  &e  present  momenSt,  fitf  above* 
the  boldest  attempts  of  calumny.  In 
bci,  the  oases  of  abuse  are  exgeptlons 
from ,  that  mass  of  rectitude  whtch.  is 
not  less  admirable  iat  being  found  la 
the  Bhade,  and  their  v^iy  prominence 
prayes  the  strength  of  the  rqle/  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  testimonefr  th^  have 
been  borne  to  the  ^locust"  establish- 
ment, and  whidi  may  afford  soiiie 
^unds  forjudging  whether  ite  extino- 
tion  would  be  productive  of  general 
bftne^t  fo  the  country. 

But,  again,  w£at  a  precedent  wfll  It 
afford  fbr  the  gradiml  introdnetidki  of 
other  measures,  which  (as  fiir  as  Pro- 
testant security  is  oonoemedjb  will 
amount  to  a  lirtmd  Repeat  qf  the, 
Umm.  Wttli  all  the  fiiry  of  the  great 
leader,  lie  is  a  most  profound  and  able' 
man.  There  are  persons  who  coa- 
nder  him  as  iittle  better  than  a  mad- 
man, fiur  pursuing  svioh  a  scheme  ^  but 
they  will  find  that  he  has,  at  lea|t»  as 
much  of  the  ta%wsf,  as  oC  the 
Btrengitkt  <€  madness  ;  and  that  he  will 
not  waste  his  pow«n  at  a  nsdeis  tv^ 
wlien  the  *-  panlatim  vello*  wiH  more 
effectmJly  serve  his  purposes.  Manjr 
of  those  penooB  express  great  smprise 
f|t  his  not  having  alreadv  given  some 
QoCioe  on  the  su^eci  But  they  know 
litdeoftheman.  lliiiikbghim  tobe 
a  geneibusand  devoted  enthusiast,  they 
naturally  suppose  thai  he  woukl,  in 
defiance  of  every  obstadb — in  eon- 
tempt  of  the  all  but  unammous  senfi- 
timents  of  the  people  of  the  sister 
country,  and  the  Protestants  of  Aii^ 
bring  forward  his  ikvourite  measure. 
But,  I  repeat  it,  diey  know  but  fittle 
oftheman.  The  Repeal  of  tUe  Union 
is  a  fine  toj^  out  of  doors  :  a  powerful 
agent  in  gathering  in  the  12,000 A 
a-year  from  the  wretched  peasantry. 
Biit  he  has  no  such  intention  aipretenL 
There  may  be  soaK  Saachos  in  hb 
train,  whom  he  amuses  by  sketches  of 


a  ^nstitnftioh  for  thMr 
they  shdl  gdb  possesion  of  H;  bm. 
he  is  himself  no  Qidxote  ;  fl»d  poor 
l^elel  plantations  ar^  not  yet  lo  be 
oDspeopled  of  their  pfke-hssidleB,  in 
ordei'  to  effect  the  semf'^'^^^  ^  ^ 
two  countries.  No,  CrConneins  plaa 
is  this  :— He  ealcdates  upon  exciting 
the  sympathies  of  the  English  taion, 
who,  in  addidon  to  all  their  honest  and 
generous  sentiments,  area  teiy  maKer* 
of-6ct  sort  of  people-^ 'people  veiy 
likely  to  be  gulled  into  the  belief  ywl; 
iHieretheKlS8ndivehemenee,there€aa 
be  no  diamatic  deeqrfSon.  He  eiJctt- 
l^tes,  aho,  upon  ^  chance  of  ^lere 
being  some  among  tiie  vM/lkn  weak 
enough  to  bei&eve  him  seifoni  in  liif 
menaces ;  and  oth^s,  weak  and  ^iiMied 

howl  by  uffowinghktt  a  sveeessiott  of 
sops.  I(  then,  he  can  snceeed  in  ex^* 
Hn^hfisg  tlie  Prdtestant  Church  fai 
IrelaAd-^-agmn,  in  destroying  the  wr^ 
poraiumtt  iriiich  have  been  hifterto 
(amongst  human  meansV  the  nMk  pvo* 
minent  hi  preserving  Ptotestse^  lifo 
and  propeitv-'-4f  he  eaniuttiier  soei^ 
oeed  in  obtaSnl%«l  eledweM^Hracy 
-r«nd,  lastly,  in  so  akerib^  the  present . 
ofMtHtididn  (f  the  panel,  as  to  secio«  ft 
jury  of  Whiiebovatotry  their  breteen 
ill  the  dodc-^ne  can,  I  ea^  euooeed 
in  ^ectiti^  nU  those  prepmtions  of 
anarchy,  he  is  ih  hopes  that  there  hmy 
be  a  partir  in  ^  ministry  which  (m* 
flnenced  by  a  feeling  -snnikr  to  whaft 
we  are  toM  was  obce  ekpressed  by  I»or4 
Clarendon),  nn^  wish  to  get  im  ef  all 
thc^  trouble  of  gtyvermngfreicndt  aiNi 
may  b6,  for  hchk^  over  tiie  few  re» 
mdbung  PrbtertanU  thAtshaD  ^hen  be 
foond,  to  his  teiMler  tterdest  in  the 
CBpaci^  of  Chanoraor,  Attonaev-Oe^ 
iieral,ar  CSiief -Secietaty  {  or,tittiMdd 
Pi^yidenee  dispose  the  henltt  of 
our  ruleiis  otherHrise^-shonld  they 
open  their  eyes  at  last  to  the  Mly 
or  expecting  to  bbd  down' this  l^ro- 
tean  monster  fay  any  ties,  save  thoae  ef 
phyiical  eompnision  Mjh,  indeed,  he 
may  meditaafee  biiiunng  forward  the 
measure  serionsly.  AMedyaee  what 
a  V^intage  gtoond  he  wfll  then  gland 
on  in  uigbi^  the  Repeal  qnesifioaL  in 
Ireland,  Protestantism,  (tile  only  Hnk 
that  binds  us  to  Englaiid),  beaten  dOwil 
and  crushed,  and  ready  to  embfaeenny 
altamadve  thtttmay  be  oflRsred,  soomt 
than  endufe  the  slow  bitt^eonmate 
fimofiM^necutiontowJdc^jl^l^ 
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UfA  d«ig«fledataidur  «iiiofi  filthy. 
h^Hfiifik;'  and.  indifEmnl.  to^  if  not 
auooM^  fa,  A  MfMmtkNi,  I0  tbifli  8|k 
uiyiln^  fee)M9  to  #riBQm;£Q|^aiut  J 
Lodkta  the  ocMnebv  b  iiowDumiiqg, 
bQ*haa4Ma9Htof4»o«i»  ^'SedUkme, 
dBli%«eel«K^-^  Iitmmirgt  pioocaitiir 
4  flfltnu? .  The  vhok  buuittM  of  the 
nwMlrjF  MBpedad"-the  geat  coitqca  of 
the  M|kkA  occaiBed  inlnteiuiif  to  iiv- 
flMHpMtfrjF  himflniee  which,  in  neality^f 
BnmmJ^uauot  the  heiiae^butfor 
thaiwowvDUKU  #0l  of. the  hon^e^ 
ibiioiis iBTectiTei  against  eyerypublio 
ofiiMT  wh«4iaret  to  ilo  hit  dutj ;  and 
aooh.  vetftfioQt  tales,  as  hoi«»  once  upon 
a  tine,  asi  Irish  baronet  was  brought 
bcfim  m  OMrt^naftial,  and  hangied  up 
aA  hia  ««ii.haU-door,  ht  not  entertun-. 
ing  aene  hn^giy  enogna^r^  Sn^  ht 
he  does  not  fi#ia  even  ein  Jii  th#.qu«8r. 
tionhleneriijafthe  «  pdlterii^  flend'' 
'^kt.dim  ]w>tJie  Hke  the  tmtb.^ 
Gonaiderthe  effect  of  ail  thie  in  lime!* 
e««  eMB  the  eober  aad  refleotiqg  part 
ofih&EDgUiMtioB.  .A«[|an»lookto 
thetoovne  he  ia  aow  punaaig  with  re* 
nadiotholowecoidevi.  Lo(Aatihe 
tweirfiing  «»d  fiemdoea  haaditti  with 
irideh  tlwt  hUheito  tmhiamv  land  wiQ 
b^an^Mtedr  if  hia  te$h  adTice  is 
Tfa^  aae,  It  eeema^to  with* 
.thfir  aaonev  frost  the  savings 
,  iir  oadai,  jdoabtlssi^  to  spend  it 
al  the  aMioiiie-4x>.xiri«k  die  libe- 
xaieds  health,  .who  (like  his  pf  edeces- 
aei^  Jaek  Cade),  wHlsoon  stake  ''the 
thiwediotiiiedpotJiaretaiboops,^  and 
tedoRFQte  any  little  saqpAes  that  nay 
renaiB  «ejthetestahHalMBente£.a  new 
O'CosneU.  6uid,  in  addiden  to  that 
pMjMy  i>aRgclt  which  he  has  already 
mMed  on  the  wtsatcbed  peesantiy  6i 
Ids  nadralaiid. 
Whel  a  aknkinff  sindlaiity,  when  we 
the  ami  circumstances   of 


ia  the  year  181A,  with  the 
stetove^  Iselandat  pteseai— and  woald 
wcooldeay  of  Irebad  e/bacw-if  the 
meaeat  Bfkem  he  long  eontinued. 
Iadeed>  at  all  peslods  ef  the  history  of 
the  anoald,  tke  preonrB(»y  sigas  of  re- 
volatiasi  end  rebellioa  ha^e  Men  much 
thwaame,and  duaaamenessof  symptoms 
jsamestprovldenHal  ssfognard.  Itseems 
ta  beoae  aoKn^  the  many  hadicatioBS  of 
the  way  in  which  a  mond  Providence 
coDtroolsliheaffairaofthettnherse.  The 
Sq>iaaie  Dispeacr  e£  evenii  does  not 


hpteiposeamiiacletostay  V^themad* 
ness  of  the  people  T  ba^  if  the  rukis 
should  be  perverse  or  infiituated  enough 
not  "  to  ask  a  nggk  of  the  Lord,"  in  me 
hour  qfpeiSlt  he  forces  one  upon  their 
vi^, ,  if  th^y  w&l  but  h&ye  "  the  eyes 
to  feei  or  the  ears  tohearJ"  He  Seema 
to  OrII  thdr  attention  to  the  records  of 
the  humaa  race,  where  they  will  find 
that  He  has  established  it  as  a  law-^ 
that  simSiff  effect^  sprhiff  from  dmilar 
causes :  to  the  invariable  coonezioD 
which  has  ever  subsisted  between  un» 
ch^ed  licentiousness  and  open  rebel- 
lion— to  the  various  instances  in  which 
(under  his  protection),  promptness  and 
eaeigy  have  saved  the  land :  and  when 
fefir  and  d^H>ondency  are  paralyadi^ 
their  counleiSi  lie  seeins  to  say  to 
tbeo^  as  to  thf^  Jewish  leader,  **  Why 
caiest  thou  unto  ine  :  speak  unto  thie 
cbildrea  of  Israel,  that  they  go  for- 
ward." ;  Yes,  it  is  the  &ct,  that  whilst 
that  true  wisdom,  which  marks  the 
statesman,  is  ever  rich  and  new,  and 
varyinpr  ia  its  resources,  proq[>ecdve, 
tmaedul,  all-embracing,  consulting  lor 
toe  iateiesb  of  the  whoie  commumty^ 
aad  not  for  ^e  present  occasion  merdv, 
bub  for  ages  yet  unborn  ;  a  merdnd 
FkovideBce  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
tp  have,  restricted  the  cunniiig  of  the 
affitator.  He  cannot  find  out  new 
chanaeJa  for  **  abounding  iaiouity.'* 
He  must  &11  back  upon  the  clumsy 
aitifices  of  his  predeccsisor  in  guOt — 
ihe  vulgar  invective — ^the  seuml  jest 
-^-dieue  so  oft  o'erthrown."  Hence 
it  is  that  we  see  so  strong,  so  pervading, 
a  likeiiess  between  suchpornoss  of  tM 
histoty  of  mankind.  It  is  b^  the  same 
filthy  agents,  working  upon  the  .aame 
filthy,  materials ;  but,  perhans,  in  no 
parallel  that  eoidd  be  traced,  are  the 
points  of  resemblance  stronger  than 
between  the  period  I  have  just  alluded 
to  and  the  present  If  we  wish  to  re- 
firesb  our  recollections  on  the  sulyect, 
(and  it  will  be  a  refreshment  in  more 
ways  than  one),  let  us  take  up  any  one 
of  three  of  the  most  powerful  dimlays 
of  Senatorial  eloquence  diat  ever  thun- 
dered within  the  walls  of  a  British 
parliament,  the  speeches  of  Grenville, 
Canning,  and  Piunkett— bursts  which 
Seemed  at  onoe  to  awaken  the  shimbeiw 
ing,  moral  might  of  England^  and  eaU 
m>on  her  to  iliake  oS  the  horrible 
mghtmare  by  wldch  she  had  i>een  so 
long  convulsed^ 
What  do  we  find  then 
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of  that  period?  kioefaiitdei 
,  paid  too,  not  men  toying  misdEa^ 
raiBchief 8  sake ;  but  influenced  bynHNre 
selfish  and  soHdconsideTadons ;  Pennjr 
subscription  orators,  ^  Forttme  hunters 
who  would  not  court  eren  deformity  it-'' 
self  until  thej  found  that  she  was  weft 
portioned." — Fellows  of  this  descrip- 
tion, assembling  large  and  ferociouS' 
mobs,  under  the  preposterous  preteaee 
of  petitioning  ;  but  in  &ct  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  intimidation  and  disotder. 
Again,  a  licentious  and  infidel  press ) 
and  (in  point  of  talent)  such  a  press  I !  I 
Black  Dwsfffe,  Medusas,  &c  **  uorgODS, 
Hydras  and  Chimoeras  dire,"  It  was  no 
longer  the  Bolingbrokes ;  the  Voltaires; 
but  the  Garliles,  and  the  Hones.  It 
was  no  longer  (to  borrow  the  oonoefK- 
tion  of  our  great  painter)  the  **  hariot' 
infidelity*'  with  something  like  beauty  $> 
and  tricked  out  in  the  ostentatious 
finery  of  prostitution;  but  the  same 
wretched  creature,  with  features  bloat* 
ed  and  brutalized  by  excess,  beating 
hemp  amidst  the  -vile  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  It  was  no  longer  Satan, 
under  the  form  of  the  **arehangd  ru-- 
inedj^but  the  foul  and  venemous  ^toad 
squatted  at  the  rabble-ear."  We  all 
recollect  tiiis  yUe  crew  (their  doUness 
unfortunately  for  a  long  time  operating ' 
as  a  protection)  speaking  a  language  i» 
whicn  Englishmen  had  never  been  fiir- 
miHarixed;  the  mingled  and  yirulent 
dialect  of  treason,  blasphemy,  "malice, 
hatred  and  all  uncharitableness,"  asaaik ' 
i^  every  order  and  institution,  around 
which  the  habitual  and  long  cherished 
afiections  of  Englishmen  had  been  en- 
twined. Again  the  magutraUi^  men, 
who  in  defitmce  of  evenr  risk,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  set 
themselves  to  stem  the  desolating  tor-  , 
rent ;  held  up  to  general  execration ; 
petitions  hawked  about  from  one  pot- 
house to  another,  thumbed  by  every 
greasy  ruffian,  whose  name  was  enrolled 
as  one  of  the  sovereign  people,  calliitf 
for  justice  on  the  devoted  heads  of  thev 
oppressors ;  and  those  very  petitiotti, 
presented  to  the  Legislature  by  certain 
**  Knights  of  the  Post,"  who  were  rea- 
dy fiu  addition  to  the  damning  internal 
evidence  upon  the  documents  thettfr- 
selves)  to  sdd  the  still  more  damninjf 
evidence  .of  their  own  personal  Mti- 
mony.  Ajrun,  the  very  judget  of  tiie  * 
land,  bullied  and  brow-beSten,  and 
held  up  to  detestationand  assassination ; . 
one  or  them,  because  be  had  declared 


his  opinion  in  adMlge'  ta  the  grand^ 
jury  of  York,  1*  thai  Uie  riota  had  arisea 
not  so  mueh  from  aotual  distraas  as  firon 
acta  of  evil-nBi(kid  persons,"  ^^penly 
prescribed  ;  astoalaanieBt  expressed  • 
that  ''none  'of  the  Itariuff  thousandn 
should  raise  hb^kitfe  and  j^nagek  into 
the  bosom  of  the  flfeonster,  who  oonld 
coolly  insult  Idasvierings."  Such  were' 
some  of  the  mopioma  at  the  owfiil' 
crisis  I  have  auided  to,  a  cn^  tewa-' 
ver,  when  EngtaiMl^i good  geniwfvt*' 
vailed  and  rescued  her  from  the  vmmI 
awfiil  &te  that  God  in  his  \niiMkmm 
over  sent  iqxm  aitttion-^die  diipotisBi' 
of  the  mob. 

Doea  it  then  ^  me  wk)  require 
any  very  gveat  tfibrt  of  imagiiitioB 
or  any  **  ccmeklering  the  matter  tooen^ 
riousfy"  to  find  In  tiie  paesent  st«te  of 
the  country  a  striking  parallel  to  aM  the ' 
drguflSstanOE^  Jr  have  Just  mentioned.  • 
Afi«r  the  pasing  of  the  Inll  of  18&9, 
we  all  flattered  ourselvea, (however  we^ 
might  have  ^Bfered  upon  the  aoeom-- 
ponying  meainres,)  that\at  least  thai< 
honiblegiNM  t  the  Cothelfe  Aaaoob^ » 
ti<m,    had  been  deraeinated.     Have» 
ourhopea  b«en  realiaed.    Has  it  not  r 
a^ainappeatedbi  a  form,  if  poM^ 
soil  more  foul  and  loathsome.    Have 
we  not  the  Arena  pouring  forth  fixm' 
its  vomkartei  at  nuonight,  and  throqg)i 
the  heafi  of  our  metropolis,  gitN^pf, 
and  such  groiqfM  I !  I    Spooten,  whose  ■ 
style  of  oratory,  (if  we  must  **  squan- 
der away"  sacn  a  torm,)  may  be,  for 
noise«  and  filth,  and  friiy,  eonmred. 
to  those  mud  volcanoes  of  whicn  we 
have  lately   heard   so   much.    Poor 
wretched  tradesmen  swindled  out  of 
tkeSf  weeks  earnings,  and  returning^: 
maddened  by  want,  and  riot,  and  in- 
toodcation,  to  theur  naked  and  fionish^ 
idg  .^unities.     Demogo^gon   himself 
(by  way  of  giving  them  a  foretaste  of 
the  liberty  mey  would  ex^  under  hia 
paternal  sway,)  ordering  bis  former* 
**  honest,  tru»ty,"   but  rather   «   too 
drottthy  croniea,"  into  the  cnstochr  oi 
the  UMH),  or  turning  them  out  of  km 
roowh  whenever  a  littie  too  much  of  th^  * 
native  prompts  them  to  renst  his  aove- 
reigiMXMaimands.  *^  IlkaejactatinanlaL"  - 
It  is  there  he  wins  **.  brtuen  opinions' 
from  ikke  mob.    **  O  dves,  dves,  qu»>  * 
rendu  pecunia  primum  est"    It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  advocate  ao  • 
well  fee^  should  stand  fortii,  even  in 
more  august  assemblies,  as  the  vindU* 
cator  of  the  5^  fin^  peiMuntrj'?  whksh*  < 
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fto  do  Urn  jwtkse)  In  4Mt  wkb  a  te- 
deal  eflircQleiy'thalreiidtidBtMie  of  the 
kmg  of  the  gypiief,*  in  Tom  Jones. 
-«  My  people,  Mr.  Joiiat»  be  de  most 
orderij  people  in  de  worid,  doii|^ 
greadj  shmdered,  and  Tsit  is  more, 
dsj  go  about  di^  and  night  to  do  OEe 
senfioe»  and  give  me  de  best  of  vat  dev 
fttf  SomaehlbrtbeparaUeljregard- 
—  the  demt^ogueg.  But,  alas,  what 
Qt  fetes  freqaently  await  the  la- 
s  in  the  same  glsrioas  eaase. 
lUe  enieem  pretium  sceleris-talil,  hie 
iadena.*  Popnlar  ingrstitiide  hsa 
i  back  poor  Hunt  to  uie  shoeblaefe- 
iiigttade,  whilst  Dan  takes  seat  in  the 
**  Elective  wisdom,"  and  uses  hit 
bbdcBig  brush  upon  el«gy«  nugi^ 
4wtes^  and  upon  all,  in  fe«%  who  dis- 
aent  from  his  plans  for  theregeneratioa 
tif  Ireland^  by  restormg  the'  Ivreegh 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  their  aaees- 
tors^  A^fain,  I  ask,  are  the  former 
abomhiataons  of  the  penmr  Tehieles  of 
aed]tioft.and  irreligion  without  a  pwrait- 
leliin  the  present  times.  Look  to  the 
vdgar  fnrydireeted  against  thendnisi- 
ters  and  the  ordinances  of  religion— ^e 
Indecent  lerity,  (if  not  a  worse  feeling) 
•with  which  the  midday  assassinations  t 
the  ferocious  assauks  committed  upon 
the  most  exemphvy  and  amiable  pep- 
aogs,  not  only  amongst  the  clergy,  but 
amoi^any  who  dare  **  to  name  the 
name  of  Christ"  in  a  benighted  land, 
have  been  received— >all  the  depths  of 
a  foul  and  malignant  invention  stirred 
up  to  furnish  forth  invectives  against 
some  of  the  most  unoffending  and 
Christian  spirits — every  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath denounced  as  an  infinngement  up- 
on the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is 
true  these  paiagraphists  affect  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  ministers.  To  the  touching 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  former^ 
these  gentie  spirits  are  quite  alive,  but 
it  is  aniasttne  Moated  rectors  who 
"  grioMie  hce»  of  the  poor,"  the  offi- 
dooB  nuwristrates,  who-  woidd  exert 
their  autmmty  in-  enfbreiiur  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ofdinanoesorGkid,  that 
their-  **  gorge  rises."  But  this  flimsy 
pretext  cannot  deceive  any  one.  TTie 
same  subterfuge  was  useid  before  by  * 
Voltaire  aiid  his  dnciples.  ItwasoiiJy 
against  ;the  abuses  of  Christianity  that 
the  patriarch  and  the  philosophers  pro- 
fessed to  direct  their  attacks.  It  was 
in.thliwajf  that  they  gradually  guned 


admMmrfcir  thoatf  desdaAing  doctrines 
that  at  length  shook  off  every  restraint 
human  and  divine,  and  left  society, 
.(in  Berkeley^  admiraUe  phrase)  to 
**  the  full  eigoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  brutality."  When  the  French 
jevohHion,  **  tliat  sudden  development 
of  malignant  power,"  discharged  the 
orerfloinngs  of  ungodliness  \spon  our 
shores,  the  ministers  of  **  a  pure  and 
undefiled  relif^"  were  the  first  to 
^  stamd  between  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing; to  sti^  the  plague,"  and  under  the 
protecting  providence  of  a  merciful 
God,  **  tneir  word  was  with  power" 
.and  suffioed  to  avot  the  destruction 
-with  which  we  were  threatened.  Hence 
the  hatred  which  has  been  ever  since 
entertained  by  the  Satanic  host  against 
this  body-whence  the  repeated  at- 
tempts at  every  period  of  public  dis- 
tress, to  represent  them  as  the  princi- 
pal agents  in  producing  it  In  their 
yulgar  fury,  they  would  fein  impress 
upon  the  excited  rabUe,  a  feeling  re- 
sembling tiie  superstition  which  exista 
among  toe  saBors,  via.  that  it  isthe  de- 
vil ^iM  has  raised  the  tempest,  and 
that  the  parson  should  be  thrown  ovei^ 
board  to  appease  his  anger.  Such  has 
been  ever  the  alliance  subsisting  be« 
tween  anarchy  and  irreligion  ;  but 
frightful  aa  the  signs  of  the  times  nrep 
we  trust  that  the  neart  is  still  sound  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  community^ 
Were  it  not  so,  our  fete,  as  a  nation, 
would  be  a  strai^e  one  indeed.  We 
would  have  resisted  the  contagion  of 
infidelity  when  invested  in  all  the  atE- 
tractions  of  wit  and  genius,  and  some^ 
thing  like  learning,  only  to  have  em- 
braced her  when  accompanied  by  every 
thing  vulgar,  offensive,  and  disgusting. 
This  womd  indeed  be  a  condition  worse 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  of  old  ;  we 
should  have  escaped  the  plague  of 
French  frogs  only  to  be  consumed  by 
the  Bee  tlmt  have  been  engendered  in 
our  own  quarters. 

Lotus,  in  the  next  place,  consider 
the  situation  in  which  the  magutratee 
are  placed.  Kh&s  what  we  have  lately 
seen,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprize  that 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland  they  have 
come  to  the  declared  resolution  of  not 
acting  in  tithe  cases,  a  resolution  too, 
openfy  avowed  by  men  of  known  loyal- 
ty and  'attachment  to-  the  church  es* 
tabHshment  Can  this  be  a  matter  of 
surprize,  I  say.  Look  to  the  eases  of 
Sir  O.  Bb«ha«.  C^^iu^^ 
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IM  Ttfioai  tfChen  detaOed  in  fte  diifar 
papen.  Should  a  gang  of  kwlets  n»- 
^  fiaofl  raise  the  wfade  ooimtij  b^  ling^ 
ing  of  ohapel  belli,  blonliig  of  honii» 
fte.  &e^  attack  a  iMgiBtfate  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  poMee,  and  ahoiikl 
one  of  them  antedate  the  ternnnation 
of  hia  davs  by  a  gunidiot  iroimd  imtead 
of  the  gulowa,  immediately  an  inqneet 
k  held,  wflfiil  murder  of  «>m«e  brtmgfat 
in  against  the  magistrate  and  the  whole 
parQr.  "  But  is  tins  law?  AymarrylsH 
crowner^soneitlaw.''  Higfamambneit 
said  orer  the  mwdered  innocent.  No 
cross-legged  crasadererer  had  more  a^ 
fecttng  oMeqmesperformedat  his  tond>. 
AnoratkmismadeatthegTsve^hatMark 
Antony  himself  might  hare  taken  some 
▼iduable  hints  from  for  its  sootfainsr  and 
pacifying  tendency,*'  Sweet  friends,  let 
menotsaryouuptomatiiiv.*  Asobsor^ 
tionisneztraisedforwhatJbtfaenrphiaML 
(and  indeed  with  strict  justice)  is  called 
a  **  pai'ufHoff  of  the  murderers ;  and 
the  unfortunate  mteistrates  and  police^ 
tf  ^ey  are  aoquittedby  tiie  jmy,  (udiieh 
is  not  always  the  case)  hare  to  run  for 
their  Ures  from  the  oouit  house,  and» 
ataUerents,  mi^  make  up  thek  minds 
to  quit  the  country.  But  this  eren  is 
not  the  worst  It  would  be  some  satii- 
focdon  if  they  couM  cateulate  upon  the 
approbadon  of  govwament ; 


m>ontht   pmiuttt 
tat  un-    Graham 


fofftmntaly  th^aieadlilwMrs  oMaiA 
of  this,  even  after  an  aequitlil  by  a 
jury.  lAxk  at  the  case  of  Graham, 
eertainly  nothing  so  remarkdble  as  thki 
has  occurred  duiring  all  the  tithe  liots*. 
A  former  refuses  to  pay  the  rector  his 
tithe^  there  it  no  plea  set  np,  either  of 
porerty  or  oTercbaige  V  the  man  being 
a  snug  substantial  yeonmn,  and  the 
parish  beii^  under  composition';  liia 
cattle  are  seiaed  and  are  ta  be  sold  on 
the  next  market  day.  For  seTcml  dap 
previous  ^to  the  sale,  the  countrv,  for 
ten  miles  round,  is  placarded  with  no^ 
ticesappiisiqgthe  **  boy^  to  assemble. 
Assemble  they  aoooniii^;^  do,  not  with 
the  AJpeem  merely,  bat  wkth .  fire-armi^ 
as  the  result  proved.  The  mi^i&itrate 
folding  it  nuite  hopelem  to reast  sucha 
nM>b  with  toe  smaU  body  of  p<^iee  vo- 
der his  oommand,  calls  out  the  yeo^ 
mamy  corps,  in  the  hope  that  the  pre- 
tence of  mieh  a  body  might  deter  the 
rioters  from  leslsting  the  law.  Bat  idl 
to  no  purpose*  They  rush  m  imoo  tl^ 
ranks  of  the  pcdice,  and  wnatevet 
do«4its  amy  enist  aa  to  the  par^  ths^ 
fired  the  JS^  shot,  there  is  no  do«b| 
whatever,  that  a  yeoman  was  shot  withp 
in  three  murafces  after  the  aftay  b^gan, 
a  tolerably  convincing  psoof  <M  lAr 
pmjy  came  io  jkt  gromd  oratgd.  Well^ 
^  is  brought  to  trial,  and»  aftw 


*  The  foimen  naaie  was  Dcy2s.  Bot  what  is  contained  in  that  name ! ! !  "  no- 
miaa  miUe,  mille  nooendiartes."  The  Rt  Rev.  Divine  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his 
namettke  on  this  occaaioB,  and  boldly  rested  the  whole  merits  of  the  case  upon  this 
one  question,  via,  «  What  value  had  the  rector  ever  given  fanner  Doyle  that  ha 
flhoold  demand  tithe  from  him  ?  The  matter  would  not  be  worth  notioBg,  but  that 
a  Dr.  of  Divinity  and  £z-fellow  of  the  College  set  himself  seriously  to  wmk,  and 
'  to  take  some  credit  to  hhnself  for  exposing  this  ioMam,  m  he  caHed  it. 
Words  being  arbitrary  1^gm  of  ideas,  every  one  n  at  Ifterty  of  c 


Sophimn!  ^  ^  ,         ^    ^ , 

to  attach  hn  own  meaning  to  them.  But  really  the  Rev.  Dr.  appeam  to  ase  to  be 
guilty  of  M  greet  a  misnomeras  the  fdlowfwho  when  found  guil^  of  a  vic^ent  out- 
rage, and  hm%  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  Us  defoaoe)  r^iBed,  «  Nothing,  my 
Lord,  ban4n  that  ladnH  think  Fd  eome  to  such  a  disaiter  for  a  little  bH  of >«f«^^ 
Sophism  hideed! !  Why,  if  I  rsooUect  my  kgks,  a  sophism  Is  a  ^logimi  irtiish» 
under  the  oppearamse  of  a  legithnate  form,  deceives.  But  Is  then  ai^appearanee  of 
such  a  form  mtki$9  Is  thers  aay  semblaaee  ef  deoenoy  in  this  hfkm  Mirtmtiomf 
What  vahie  did  the  former  get?  Whv,  suaply  this.  That  kcoMideratmn  of  tithe 
which  he  probably  compounded  with  ms  rsstor  for«  at  the  rate  ef  ens  shilUng,  he 
got  an  abatement  of  iftrse  hi  Ids  rent  Whntothervabe  would  the  Bishop  have  him 
get?  Is  it  ipirtCuo/ vahie  ?  Is  it  reUgioos  hMtmctkm ?  Woe  betide  the  poor  for* 
mer  If  he  received  any  such  valne.  It  would  be  the  went  tithe  he  ever  pidd«  His 
bask  would  have  sniscsd  for  it;  and  the  **  JPoh|ri*r^pis,  save  oas"  would  have  been 
awikedonitby  wmr  ef  an  emhiwnatin  memento^  how  he  ever  meddled  with  the  9p 
mnktm  ofkmmif.  But  thoM^  the  aigament  itself  is  foreical,  yet  the  animus  with 
which  it  iihroi^  fesward  is  quite  apparent.  Tho$$wUif  are  entitled  to  the  tithe 
Who  do  iamart  rriigious  instruction*  sigo^  &c  &c  foe  Well,  I  hope  the  change 
» all  mr  the  bettsr»  and*  that  when  the  peasantry  ase  paying  the  new  tithe- 

r'thicker  than  SouNaoaf^fow^' 
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lRiIlbeidl6rthe  bettsr,  and,  that  whan  the  peasantry 
eater%  thsy  may  hot  find  <*  Behoboams  little  finger'th'  ' 
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incarrinff  an  ezpenie  tuUkmb  to  mxf 
man  ofmoderate  fortune,  he  is  honor- 
ably acQuHted  hj  the  Jury^  twt  he  is 
dismissed  from  the  commiMonof  the 
peace,  and  ceitsdnlr  it  wbnhl  be  4iffi^ 
cult  to  say  upon  what  gprounds^-  Itil^ 
true.  Lord  Plunket  stated  mtbe  House 
of  Lords  ^at  he  exceeded  the  Innhsof 
his  authority,  a^d  unquestionably  the 
opinion  of  agreatoonstttutlonal  ls»wyu« 
(one  too,  who  had  made  so  powerni  ft 
defence  for  the  Manehester  maifistrales 
when /5bf^  eaBed  out  the  yAmumi3^  «m1 
cut  db\^*th'e  mob  who,  by  the  way) 
had  pr^kfeeded  no  farther  than  pfordti) 
is  enti^  to  great  rqspect,  but  sute^ 
if  ther^  be  a  case  when  the  mmci^ 
of  ^  infer  arma  leges  siient^^  should  be 
adndtted^  It  is  in'such  a  case  as  has' just 
been  stated,  one  in  which  a  momenlfs 
delay,  fbr  tie  purpose  of  sohrfaig-a  legid 
crux,  nd^bare  led  to  the  massacve  of 
the  whole  patty  as  upon  other  oeo^ 
siotts.  Bestraes,  a  man  of  plain,  com* 
monsensii'  might  ask.  What  are'the 
yeonlan^y  IHr  ?  Is  it  for  oiymiMit^  9 
Tlie  tattered  jackets  and  rus^aoeo»- 
trements  <^the  poor  fellows  refute  kuoh 
an  hypothesis  as  this.  It  is  to  beprfl^ 
sumed  then,  it  is  for  senhe  n»e*  *  Iney 
were  called  out  originally,  and  **  did 
the  state  some  servioe*  in  the  hour  of 
rebellion.  Now,  whai  is  rebdUon;  if 
not  an  armed  hmtrrecthn  agmntt  lawful 
amthorUy,  and  really  it  would  be  difl&- 
calt  to  discover  any  case  to.  which  the 
term  could  be  more  fairly  applied. 

Let  us  inthe  last  place  examine  whor 
ther  the  insults  and  violence  offered  to 
the  higrhest'/tM^cio^  authorities  in  Eng- 
land at.  the  period  F have-  mentioned; 
admit  .of  any  parallel  iu'  the  present 
time.    An  Act  of  Parliament  (the  Re- 
form) is  passed,  and,   I  belieye.it  is 
generaUy  admitted,  that  notwithstimd- 
ing  ail  the  advances  we 'have  lately 
made  in  English  style :  we  should  pi' 
back  to' tile  days  of  the  Edwards  and 
.  Henrys  to>  fiiid  any  one   Act  that  has 
been  so  proli^  of  doubts  and  disputv- 
tions.    One  of  our  judges,  a  man  of 
the  highest  legal  information,  experi- 
ence and  integrity,  delivers  his  opmion 
.upon  one  of  its  clauses.    What  is  the 
consequence?    I  pass  over  the  polish- 
ed invectives  of  tne.  gentlemen  of 'the 
.  press.    An  honorable  member  of  the 
.  House,  a  gentleman,  who  though  well 
•  informed  as  to  detaHi,  yet  when  be  at- 
^  tempts  to  reason  upon  a  gener^  prin- 
ciple,   reminds  one  of    Curran's  hit 
VolL 
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ft'  btother  barHster,  when-  en^ 
giigedin  ft  nice  law  argument,  <*that 
it  piA  Mm  inauod  of  afeUow  attempt- 
iaff  to  open  an  oyster  with  a  rolUng-pin," 
This  honorable  member,  I  say,  is  not 
eotttentwith  inflicting  the ''rigidi  cen- 
sunuoachim,"  a  huge  Galedoman  grin 
anon  the  Irish  juice's  mistake  of  the 
English  langaage,  but  actually  expres- 
seaieud  astonishment  that  he  umu  not 
iaifemcML  But  let  us  Consider  the  case 
oTBamft'Siiuth..  There  certainly  is 
■oonb  iaetauM  IJhat  could  be  adduced 
wMch  peinteout  in  stronger  odours  the 
ehavaoter  eft  the  present  outiages,  and 
of  th^emonawhb  commit  and  justify 
Aetn.  Peifaana  it  would  be  ^difficult  to 
•cieet,  nmsdsfetke  great  mass  and  vari- 
eQr  (^  talents  and  attainments  which  at 
presint>disBngubh  the  Irish  bench  a 
mere' Uj^faly  gifted  individual  When 
inthe  discbarge  of  his  judicial  duties^ 
hesetshimseff  to  deliver  any  exposi- 
tion of  a  great  legal  principle,  to  cor- 
reotauynnseund  view  wlii^  interested 
tunning  may  have  advanced  or  brutal 
ignennoe  swaUowed ;  we  are  present- 
ed with  somethmg,  to  which  the  lec- 
tures of  ft  Bbckstone  or  the  judgments 
'offt  Scott- may  have  produced  an  equal 
bob  eertoinly  not  a  -  superior.    We  leel 

ons  <^  a  refined  metaphysieian,  vmbse 
acuteness  is  however  laways  under  the 
controul  of  common  sense;  toagreatcon- 
stitutional  lawyer,  whose  mind,  tho^rh 
iamiliariked  to  an*  habitual  respect  lor 
all  the  formal  dicta  which  precedents 
h^ve  established,  is  yet  capable  of  as- 
cending to  what  Bacon  so  justly  calls 
the  **lege8  legum,"  the  great,  transcen- 
-dental  and  eternal  principles  of  nat^ual 
equity  ;  ithe  indications  that  our  Creft- 
tor  has  given  to  us,**  that  we  are  a  law 
in  ourselves,"  the.  »mmm  if»M«u  which 
seem  innate  in  every  wise  and  virtuous 
.and  leligbus  mi^;  the  great  moral 
axioms  n^m  which  no  interpretation  of 
mere  human  eaaotments  should  ever 
dissent;  particularly  when  such  inter- 
pretation carriesftknig  with  it  as  its  run- 
^ning  commentary,  outrage  and  robbery 
and  murder.  In  fiict  if  there  be  a  man 
oiU  the  bench  capable  of  discovering 
and  earolaining  ^at  may  be  called  the 
phythtogy  of  the  whole  svstem  of  law; 
the  wornng  and  uses  of  that  apparent^ 
ly  complex  and  .cumbersome  structure, 
•  of  shewing  that  however  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  occasional  coniradictiods 
between,  what  *'time  honoured"  wis- 
3  N 
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encehataMedifStif  tlRvt  «m  «m- 
lonn  |N5i' fwlEiigf  8pifi(»  atpnttMUMBit* 
ted  from  age  t6age»  wliofe  oatiwiw 
IdentitYfr^nitke  dajv  of  ov  41ft«di 
end  Edwifds  down  to  the  praMft,  on 
i>e  traced  bf  ereiy  iMuest  mtdttAmlk 


K  i  my,  tlKte  bo 
ODckmiMH  timiiiiaii  is  Baton  SMith. 
BBtbeMtothoddtow»opdbicw»' 
Boct  whidmok  Idcli  powoM  oomtitoto 
iherc  odier  pcAilmkiiOhiiDOlerMft* 
dent  Tone  woold  faaro  tlKi«f)it)to 
I  lum  from  anb  violMHe.    Tbo 


Antis^  tliafcm  Iw  jpoKtksri 
Ik  has  been  always  a  decided  libeial; 
a  warm  advocate  of  wkat  wiH  so  down 
to  pesterilj  as  tbe  most  MaAefm  i^ 


of  Hibendan  eatnofaresfis,  vis. 
Ibe  HiALniG  measorow  Tbe  nest  is, 
tkst  if  there  be  a  defect  in  his  jndisial 
eharacter,  it  is  what  sosw  omnlder  a 
feprebensible  leaitjr  in  oWbal  oMsa 
•Am  indeed  i  bmnps  it  «iast  be  adi- 
mitted  that  there  is  some  trath  fa  the 
ehafge,  that  |ierhaps  the  ^quaUty  «f 
mer^' has  been sometbnes  '^smdoed* 
in  hto  «hai«eter»  and  that  ^  bonwir 
4l»ihetdi4ctda»d  dairioal  aliMM  of 
i%rr)if«  B^^Mf  mM6  Aood  in  the  f«»> 
tibule  of  the  MgoRHl  Hail  a»  in  timt 
^the  Aseopagiisi?  Ae  oestaMgrMod 
ttot  ^ginbeas-iw  afj^roaekted  she  hdl- 
iowtd  spot'  Ni#,  one  woakl  haft 
thonght  thataasongit  theneaibefs  of  a 
«hui«h  which  dntws  so  wide  adisthse^ 
don  between  mortal  asal  renial  sim^ 
and  which  also  allele  of  snoh  atMNfr- 
fioitabke  set-off  of  merits  agaiast  offn^ 
<ees,  that  the  Baion's  ffrevwas  poKtioal 
veatimc«tiaodlefllH9nofohaiaeterBugit 
Inrre  pleaded  in  eitentiafeion  of  any 
little  sMp  by  which  he  had  oflhwledthe 
nagesty  of  the  Brehon  law,  and  foased 
the  aager  of  its  Dnddical  dispeaacfs. 
Again,  it  miglit  hare  been  sappssod 
timt  amomt  **  a  nation  of^ple,  than 
Nnanoeri' 


r  the  son  there  is  none  that 
dodiio^eeqaaland  hidifeioni  justice 


belteiv'^  OHk  a  ama  as  I  hav^  des- 
cwibed  aught  Jmre  been  allowed  to  de- 
ttrer  his  (^pinion  apon  the  correctness 
of  a  prarlioal  piineiple  which  had  been 
beMly  pat  .forward  as  the  law  of  the 
hod,  and  as  boUDy  acted  on.  This 
Biindple  was  tlie  lar-4nied  one  of 
«pnsn«  nrfsjanct,"  one  which  (tho' 
anaoaaood  with  all  the  ponqp  of  ^aa 
original  discovery)  appeared  to  Tolgar 
eyes  to  he  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  rerhral  m  a  comptartioaH  fbna  of  the 
iNoro^  maaim  set  forth  hi  Rob  B.qv's 
001^  «  Those  may  Me  that  hare  the 
powei^  and  tlioae  may  keep  who  can." 
The  great  propovnder  of  uas  principle 
iieiwe¥t%  had  in  his  evidence  before 
parifiaasent,  staled  it  as  a  jnataad  logi* 
Od  deduction  foom  adaiitted  preaus^ 
He  certainly  admitted  that  it  reqaifed 
some  **  metaphysical  akT*  to  appre^ 
liend  its  ftdl  force,  bat  that  its  truth  was 
as  nndoabted  ^  any  paopositaon  erer 
pot  forward  by  ^thoirrenagable  Doc* 
tos,*'  or  ''the  Biaater  of  Sentences." 
ficm  this  was  a  sut^iect  exactly  for 
^BaiOB  Smith.  The  hi4)py  antithetical 
eondeasation  of  the  eipi>ession  seemed 
to  strike  his  &ncy.  it  wasnrobably 
0f  not  a  ¥srsaon)  abrHKant  flash  siigw 
Mted  to  some  liaynoolh  Classic  1^ 
Horace's  «-stranna  mettia."  The  Baron 
however  oouhi  not  foil  to  discover,  that 
fat  aH  sacdi  iigares  of  speech  (which  are 
I  believe,  caned  by  ihetoricians,  orr- 
wanmi,)  there  is  generally  some  eqain- 
brium  observed  between  the  two  parts 
which  Biake  np  the  oomponnd  and  upon 
the  nice  ooatfteiEpoise  of  which  the 
beaaty  and  felicity  of  the  expression 
depend.  But  hesacwtfaatintheprtsei* 
Inatanoe  tbe  remttamoe  part  ifm^  ran 
•awny  with  the  poimvei  and  that  whilit 
eveiyperaon  concerned  in  enfordnjr 
€n  hnr  waa  robbed  ormardered,  m 
those  wIk>  weieooacemed  inthepaa- 
•sivepartaotaallvsnierednothiiig.  He 
necordh^  tooa  the  first  <mportanit|r 
when  he  went  on  drcait,  ot  eaqpoaiog 
the  Wickedneas  and  ahncrdity  of  thk 
prinoq>le4  and  if  there  was  a  feeling 
-cnoited  .m  ooart  by  his  maatedy  eipo- 


•  IMsphyiieal  aid.*^^Th6 
b  ned  by  «ift  Wife  of  Am 


is  aTsmarfcable  one.    If  1 1 
Thaae,  wliaa  ttaaalatmg  hun  on  to  the 


«Mmd'*ofhiiaaihiti0ar   B«t<mwsU«aI  rseolU0et)«hsdidaoti«lyiipoathif  mai^, 
'  to  htr  MMitanoe,    ProbaUy  tha  «« bevi**  finding  1'    ^ 


bat  called  in  wmr4«r  to  htr  inMitanoe,  Probably  tha  «« beya**  finding  the  Doctor^ 
mcii^phyiiet  a  Uttle  too  arabbMl,  and  datermiaed  to  take  aa  ahoft  a  «at  as  thev  €0Qld» 
borroiNd  the  hint  from  l^lfld7iU^  -^-^ 
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8«re^  exeepi  ihaf  of 
rence  aad  ecmlempC  ht  A  Mitbov>  it 
was  a  regret  that  taeb  a  OMBsbovId  he 
ctlled  ntmi  vie  h^gfaer  dullea  9€  Us 
flolenm  office,  to  brand  mch  iateient 
and  elaborate  dishonesty ;  that  ^  wliose 
opening  charge  was  g^erally  the  ibest 
**  Lay  Sermon," — that  he  who  should 
have  been  einployed  in  instrocting  all 
descriptions  of  persons,  from  the  Grand 
Juror  down  to  the  humblest  peasant 
in  their  respectire  duties ;  in  setting 
before  them  the  wholesome  proyidona 
of  our  admirable  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime — in  showing  them  (m  the 
words  of  old  Hooker)  **  that  of  law  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  her  leM  k 
the  bosom  of  €M ;  and  her  Toice  the 
harmony  of  the  worid ;"  that  he,  I  say, 
should  be  employed  in  remorin|r  Mok 
rubbish  from  tne  ayennes  of  juatH)e^  or 
in  expoong  certain  monil  positioi«i» 
which,  though  they  nnght  haye  dose 
yery  well  in  a  dialogue  between  snch 
pleasant  fellows  as  Mat  o'  the  Mint  and 
Bob  Booty,  neyer  oouTd  hay^  boeQ 
serhuify  entertained  for  one  moineat  by 
any  person  of  common  bopesty  or 
Christian  principle. 

A  rgoinder  or  coune  appeared  from 
the  same  graye  and  leameid  authority 
by  whom  the  principle  h$ul  been  firi 
advanced;  and  what  was  the  cofuf* 
quencef — ^we  will  not  say  ^0eci;  as 
philosophers  are  yet  undedded  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  It  maybe 
worth  attending  to,  particularly  by  some 
of  our  neighbours  at  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  who  shudder  at  the  intro- 
duction of  an^  measures  into  Irelai^dt 
inconsistent  with  the  free  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution.  It  ma^  be  voit|i 
the  attention  also  of  the  Right  Reve- 
rend Divine  himself,  by  whom  ^is  dis- 
covery in  Ethics  was  made.  It  may 
prove  to  him  the  truth  of  a  pos^on 
which  indeed,  I  wonder  how  any  lumi- 
nary of  the  Romish  Church  (as  he  un- 
doubtedly is)  can  be  ignorant  of,  yix., 
that  too  much  knowledfi^e  Is  not  idways 
to  be  imparted  to  ue  lai^;  thst 
though  a  orinciple  may  be  trae  and 
even  useful  in  the  schools  where  there 
are  none  but  the  educated  and  the 
••  metophyncoT  to  receive  it,  yet,  as  the 
meteoric  iron  is  not  found  to  answer  in 
the  smith's  forge,  so  that  same  prindple 
may  be  totally  useless,  if  not  d«ng^ 
ous  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.  It  was 
a  suudm  of  Fontenelle's  <*  that  a  wise 


las  hated  wM  ftdlof 
tmths^  wovki  oftok  fonlMil  himself  wilh 
<sjmaa^  Mr  Mttle  fiaget,"  and  after 
'iMa*  wa  haive  seen,  we  most  humbly 
hnplet^Us  ligiit  Reveffsnee,  if  he  has 
-many  sack  truths  ia  his  nnsssnaim,  to 
keep  his  ist  as  tightly  ekMed  as  poMi- 
-Ue.    Bnt  to  ivton  to  the  *«  pamre 
resistance"  lads— they  were  all  imUg- 
nation  upon  hearing  of  this  oontro- 
yersy  between  the  judge  and  the  bishop 
— tlmt  the   friyourite  article  of  thar 
creed  should  be  so  attacked— that  any 
man  (be  his  rank  or  station  what  it 
might)  should  be  indifferent  to  the  force 
and  the  bean^  of  the  prayer  so  fer- 
yeiUly  brertthediwer  them  ;  yiz.,  nhat 
their  halxed  of  paying  thehr  iust  debts 
ndgbt  be  as  kstii^  as  their  love  of 
justiee*  meared  to  them  to  be  an  o£- 
lenee  that  blood  alone  could  expiate. 
Aeoo«diB||[ly,  in  the  midst  of  a  counfy 
boesting,  m  prq>ortion  to  its  extent,  of 
as  laige  a  portion  of  resident  gentry  as 
ai^  in  Ireland  i  an  armed  band  ot  ruf- 
fianly without  any  ditgm$e  upon  them 
(exoovt  what  whiskey  might  haye  pro- 
onoea)  breaks  into  the  jiK^e's  demesne. 
F(»tQnately  he  was  not  at  home ;  as, 
thoqgh  %  man  of  high  spirit,  his  fiame 
was  not  exactly  <yf  that  gigantic  mould 
tbut  could  outfiye  the  rocte  eoncossioB 
of  a  Whiteboy.     They   tear  up  hia 

SUmtations^  aisail  his  honse^  smsrii 
oors,  windows,  jkc,  and  oonmit  everr 
species  of  atiocibus  outrage,  and  finish 
by  giying  him  i^ukur  notice  to  quit. 
That  interesting  penonsffe  whose  me- 
rits and  sufferings  haye  been  held  up 
to  such  sympathy  and  admiration  by  a 
popuhir  .poet,  teaves  word  for  hm, 
*t6at  they  had  no  bnnness  with  him 
and  his  tew,*  and  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  determined  to  revive  the  proud 
boast  of  their  ancestors,  viz.,  ''that  law 
neyer  came  to  the  west  of  the  Bar- 
row^ 


nvooyli    Ukter,  Lctawter*  and 

1Wfnntti>r 
jock's  th*  bo^  to  inaka  tbt  ftin  ttlr 


Such  is,  I  believe  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, a  vei^  obyieus  parallel,  between 
the  state  of  England  m  1819,  and  that 
of  Ireland  at  present  I  trust  we  may 
be  abb  before  long  to  carry  it  fOTther» 
and  to  add,  that  the  same  wisdom  and 
enenr  which  were  exerted,  and  suo- 
cessnlly  exerted,  to  saye  the  former 
countiy  in  her  **  hour  of  need,*  have 
been  as  cfliBctiyclyjgfl^>  behalf  of 
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the  latter.    Enough,  in  all  comcieBce,  tnundinafy  powers  now  granted  to  the 

has  been  already  yielded  to  the  cry  of  ffOTemment  will  be  vigorously  exerted 

rancorous  bigotry.    It  remains  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  most 

seen  whether  the .  proposed  mutilation  appalUng  system  of  oppression  under 

of  the  Church  Establishment  will  work  wmch  any  nation  of  the  earth  has  suf- 

all  the  good  expected,  but  whaterer  fered. 

may  be  the  effects  of  that  measure  it  is  Y.  N. 

to  be  hoped  at  all  erents,  that  the  ex- 


LINES  FOR  MUSIC. 


**  Memories  that  make  the  haart  a  tomb**— 

Shellkt. 

Alas !  I  waken  as  from  sleep 

To  days  gone  by — 
And  turn  myself  aside  to  weep, 

I  know  not  why — , 

Tliere  is  such  sorrow  in  the  thought 

That  all  is  o'er,— 
That  happy  spirits  can  be  brought 

To  smile  no  more ! 

So  heavy  fiJls  upon  the  heart 

The  well-known  theme, 

That  grief  of  life's  the  waking  part. 
And  joy  the  dream  I 

Oh,  bitter  are  the  blasts  that  sweep 

My  onward  path — 
Calm  b  the  smile  as  infimt-sleep 

That  memory  hath  I 

The  past  is  glowing  in  the  dies 

Of  distant  years — 
I  strive  to  look — alas !  my  eyes 

Are  drench'd  with  tears ! 

I  cannot  visit  ye  &ir  climes ! 

Ye  smile  in  vain — 
The  spirit  of  those  earlier  times 

Wakes  not  again ! — 

Yet  let  me  strain  my  swimnung  sight — 

Lov'd — ^lov'd  regani! 
Oh,  could  this  gaze  thy  fitted  flight 

One  hour  retard  I 

'Tis  weak  to  cheat  myself  too  long — 

One  look — away ! 
Now  back  to  calmness — and  the  throng 

Of  cold  to-day— 

ADVB?iA. 
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ON  GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  • 

BY  HERB  ZANDER,  PROFESSOR  OF  GERMAN  UTERATURB* 


Of  all  modern  countries  there  is  per- 
haps, none,  that  with  regard  to  either 
classical  literature  and  science,  or  to 
general  division  of  knowledge,  is  more 
entitled  to  univer^  attention  than  Ger^ 
mainf, — Without  wishing  to  detract  any- 
thing from  the  merits  of  the  eminent 
scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  cannot 
sustain  a  comparison  with  the  Germans, 
neither  with  regard  to  number,  nor 
with  respect  to  the  collectiye  mass  of 
solid  and  valuable  productions.  The 
different  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars, 
translated  from  the  German,  and  the 
numerous  German  editions  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Classics,  daily  used  in  these 
countries,  would,  eyen  without  any  re- 
ference to  scientific  works,  furnish 
ample  proofs  for  our  assertion.  The 
reason  of  this  literary  activity  may  be 
found  not  only  in  the  great  asuduity 
and  perseverance  which  form  part  of 
the  German  <character,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  number  of  learn- 
ed institutions  which  that  country  pos- 
sesses. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  Emperor  Charles 
I  v.  founded  at  Pramte,  the  first  German 
Universii^,  after  me  model  of  that  of 
Paris.  This  example  was  soon  imitap 
ted  by  different  German  Princes,  and 
even  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  similar'establishments  arose  at 
rtenna,  (1361),  Heidelberg,  (1386),  Co- 
logne, (1386);  and  Erfurt,  (1392);  and 
shortiy  after  also  at  Wurssburg,  Leipzig, 
Ingolttadt  and  Rostock.  The  division 
into  many  small  states  had  always  been 
injurious  to  the  political  strength  of 
Germany,  but  witn  r^pard  to  science. 


the  case  is  different  This  was  a  field 
where  the  pettiest  prince  could  success- 
fully enter  the  lists  even  with  the 
mightiest,  and  such  an  honourable 
emulation,  could  not  but  produce  the 
most  favourable  results.  Thus  we  see 
at  present  no  less  than  twenty-two  rival 
Universities  in  the  different  kingdoms 
and  principalities  of  that  country,  and 
Prussia  alone  can  boast  of  iur.  The 
plan  upon  which  those  establishments 
are  founded,  differs  entirely  from  that 
usually  pursued  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Classics  and  Science  are 
completely  separated m  Germany;  the 
former  are  studied  in  Schools  or  CoUeg" 
es,  the  latter  form  Htx&exclunve  province 
of  the  Universiiies  into  which  no  stu- 
dent is  adndtted,  unless  he  have  pre- 
viously completed  his  education  in  the 
"  humamora,"  as  they  are  termed.  The 
comparatively  few  classical  Lectures  at 
the  Universities  are  intended  merely 
for  the  more  profound  critics,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  those  students  who 
wish  to  devote  themselyes  more  espe- 
dally  to  philoloey,  in  order  to  obtain 
afterwards  a  protessorship  in  some  Col- 
lege, or  a  chair  in  one  or  the  Universi- 
ties. 

To. enable  our  readers  the  better  to 
form  a  correct  view  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  all  the  different  establish- 
ments, we  shall  begin  with  the  Schools. 

These  may,  according  to  their  func- 
tions, be  divided  into  two  classes.  Ele- 
mentary or  Grammar  Schools,  and  Latin 
Schools,  f  as  they  are  termed.  The 
former,  usually  nnish  the  education  of 
boys  intended  for  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  preparatory  estab- 


*Some  accounts  of  German  Schools  and  Univenitiei  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Ejiow- 
ledge,  but  they  contain  so  many  partial  and  erroneous  statements,  that  we  strongly 
8u^»ect  these  Publishers  of  useful  Knowledge  are  less  wanting  in  presumption  than 
in  information. 

f  Xhey  are  called  Gymnasia,  Lvcea,  Athenaea,  Princes*  schools,  Psdagogia,  &c. 
but  for  convenience  sake  we  shall  always  style  them  Latin  Schools,  which  is  the  old 
and  more  general  term.  ^^.^.^^^  by  L^OOglC 
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lishmento  for  the  latter,  of  wfaidi  eveij 
town  of  anj  note  potsettety  atleaftyone. 
In  the  latin  Schoolsthe  atndent  is&uJ- 
I7  preiMired  fiir  the  UmT«nltiet»  aad 
dotes  Lis  course  of  "  kummdora." 

The  whole  of  these  institotions,  with 
a  few  solitaiy  exceptioBS,  %  are  pmbMc 
establishments,  underthe  immediate  sa- 
perintendanoe  and  contronl  of  the  res- 
pective governments.  The  professon 
and  masters  receive  a  salary  adequate 
to  their  station,  which^  generallj,  ren- 
ders them  independent  of  their  pupils. 
On  this  account  pardcttlar  carets  be- 
stowed upon  their  selection.  Even  in 
the  grammar  Schools,  the  greater  part 
of  the  teachers  must  have  received  4 
University  education,  and  be  known  as 
men  of  moral  chaxacter.  The  same  is 
required  of  the  junior  masters  in  the 
Latin  Schools,  but  a  professorship  ther^ 
in  cannot  be  obtained  without  distin- 
guished talent  and  learning.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  classiod 
scholars,  are,  or  were  at  least  ftra  consi- 
derable time,  professors  m  some  <^  these 
Latin  Schools.  When,  for  instance,  we 
were  at  fiiitma,  Dr.  Koemg,  '{the  edit^ 
or  and  commentator  of  Claudianas  and 
Persius)  was  rector,  and  die  three  se- 
nior professorships  were  occupied  hj 
Kreywg^  (the  editor  and  commentator 
of  Livy]^  ^om^sumM,  (editor  and  com- 
mentator of  Xenophon*8  works!  and 
Undevumnt  known  by  his  edition  of 
Plautus,  his  Thesaurus  linguse,  Latloss 
prosodiacus,  and  a  small  pnblicatioQl 
''de  Acoentibus  Linguae  Latinae."  Th^ 
rector  of  the  *' JTfVMtfoltife,*  at  Dr^sctffW 
is  Bamig€Briem'-'4]rmmit  who  e<fited 
Eutropius,  the  Odyssey,  Livy,  Suetor 
nius,  Ovid»  Agesilaus,  and  Xenophon*s 
Encomium  AgedlaL  At  AUeniurg  is 
MaWme^  celebrated  for  his  Greek 
grammar,  and  for  his  editions  of  AIcss- 
us,  Aratas,  Dionysius,  Eratosthenes, 
Euripides,  Herodotus,  Homer*8  Batrar 
myomachia,  and  Cicero's  orati<His  and 
letters,  &c 

Thus  we  might  go  All  over  Germany! 
and  would  haraly  find  a  sfaigle  town  of 
any  ronstwiUipnoe-  that  i»fl****^  tffl^gt  of 
some  distinguished  sdiolars,  whose 
names  are  well  known  to  the  literary 
world,  and  may  be  seen  in  every  cata- 
logue of  classics  and  philological  wri- 
tings. 

Each  establishment  has  a  head  wuuter^ 


called  Reetor,  Director,  Sdiulnith,&c 
wbo^  either  individually,  or  with  the 
concurrence  <yf  the  senior  professors, 
dfareets  tile  ooone  cdF  fll^y,  and  all 
other  aikirs  connected  with  the  insd- 
tution.  The  iittmA^  of  masters  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  various  establishments^ 
and,  on  an  averaffe,  amounts  to  Jive  or 
six  prafifiion,  ajM  BMk  e<|ua],  or  greater 
number  of  teachers,  bendes  the  masters 
of  forei^  languages,  drawing,  &c  Tha 
whole  OT  these  are  appointed  bv  gOvenl- 
ment,  and  receive,  out  of  the  public 
funds,  flzed  salaries,  proportioned  to 
the  rank  and  extent  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  the  services  required  fit 
them.  Th^  head  masters  have  horn 
800  to  1200  dollars.t  The  professoff 
from  300  to  1000,  and  the  junior  mat- 
ters from  IM  to  300,  which  is  some- 
times paid  partly  In  monejr,  pairtly  id 
kind.  Besides  their  salaries,  they  also 
receive  in  some  places,  a  share  of  th^ 
school-money  which  the  pupils  have  to 
pav  for  thehr  tuitkm,  but  this  is  the  case 
only  wher^  those  fixed  revenues  are 
very  low. 

There  are,  comparatively,  but  few 
schools,  where  the  pupils  rcwte  at  tk: 
sitabUthmentt  but  they,  generadlv*  live 
either  with  their  parents  and  reii^ona 
or  board  and  lo4ge  with  the  profe^aonC 
Or  some  other  resodctable  pnvate  femi- 
lies,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
young  students  as  inmates,  and  treid 
them  -as  members  of  the  family.  In 
some  places,  however,  a  certmn  num^ 
ber  or  ^e  pupUs  are  either  partly  or 
altogether  mamtunedand  instructed  cit 
pubnc  exjpence,  and  In  that  case,  (hey  al- 
wsjys  reside  at  the  sdiooL  Such  ettab^ 
lishments  there  are  for  instance  at  B^riln, 
Halle,  Blisnia,  Schulpforta,  Orimmaf 
Leipdg,  &c  Sut,  In  many  of  these 
latter,  the  numbers  are  limited,  on  an 
average,  fh>m  150  to  250  ;  but,  where 
the  pupils  are  expected  to  live  in  pri- 
vate mmiBes.  there  are  no  restrictuma 
of  this  nature ;  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  freouenters  depends  on 
the  literaiy  celebriqr  of  the  tector  and 
the  masters,  and  the  mora  or  less 
fevonrahle  situation  <^  the  town.  In 
some  instilndons,  the  number  of  yo 
students  amounts  only  to  two  hundre 
whilst,  in  others,  we  find  as  many 
as  500,  or  600,  fbr  example  at  the 
**  Omme  Klotter  ofBerfrnT  The  classes 


We  are  acquainted  with  no  mora  than  om.    f  A  doUar  is  about  tEre/shilUngs. 
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UHo  "Whkk  tiMT  me  'S^ided,  me  mm* 

Uoagflf •ttcii  ftHtoWiihwMt  ^ilMw 
f0r  iBBtMM)e»  tfaei*  an  birt  i^  ;  «t  die 
Wnwenh— «  of  Ualle»  ei§iil  or  sum,  4b 
Moh  of  which  diere  «mlFr  im  two 
iub^dMsioDi.  Im  aost  Mioolt  the 
eommniaediom  jpaar, ia  nUok  tiiM 
the  stedcata  are  preraaed  to  ptai « 
cHaas.  They  may,  aonatlBfia,  4o  m  im 
iMrinoirifo;  but,  if  they  be  idle,  lliey 
■ay  not  be  promoted  to  •  liiglier  •datt 
even  ia  twa  yean. 

Up  to  a  not  Teiy  veaole  period,  die 
fiMaan  and  Oivek  oiafdn,  wid  a  Ikde 
VogUf  m^  anoient  Inatory,  used  to  fbm 


aot  only  thepriaotod, 
exdaaive  ealg«!ts  or  iuitrastioaialbs 
Latin  achoola.  Thk  weat  mim^  Haft 
modem  history,  mHthematiw,  all  m^ 
dem  laogoages,  and  ef«a  1^  meilber- 
teagim,  ware  entirely  neglaeted.  The 
old  yfofamofi  tbemadves  ^rreie  and 
apoke  Latin  modi  auMe  flmatly  dma 
liermaa,  and  fipeqaeatfa^  wepe  laeia 
faitimately  acqmdatedwnhtbelntenal 
and  ecteniai  aAdm  of  Rame  aad 
AAbens,  than  with  thoee  cf  Aeir<Mra 
oovirtnr.  Bat  the  last  £ovtyyeerBlia«ie 
wronght  a  vast  chaB|e.  With  Hw 
perriwigs  those  absanfaties,  also,  were 
tNinished  by  desprees,  aad  thas  %«  iM^ 
at  present,  coandeiaUe  attentaan  paid 
to  mathematicB,  the  historical  sdeaeea^ 
aad  especially  to  die  cnHhatlon  «f  the 
iiiolher4owie.  The&dly  ofnegleot* 
tag  the  stac^fr  of  modem  hagu^gas  is 
d^tfly  eoongh  percesred  by  the  dftfbi^ 
lent  goTemments,  aad  great  dfofls  aie 
at  jonreseat  being  made  to  give  Ihcaa 
4iieirprqper  weight  ia  the  Jastnidtoa  <tf 
yoBth. 

Fremdk^  of  coune,  is  itadied  to  ft 
«reat  eztedt ;  EngMtk  ranks  neit ; 
ItaUm  aad  Spamh  are  dbout  oa  a 
ievel  with  each  ^Am  ;  M^/rem  is 
•tteaded  to  only  by  socli  yoaog  mea 
|a  ate  intended  for  the  «hoMlL  Most 
lessons,  with  the  exception  oif  some 
^modern  langaages,  ana  iHebrew,  are 
«siifi«lMf]^aad  iachmtiy  and  asndolty 
•are  enforced  by  halmarly  aamdnap- 
tions,  of  wfaaoh  we  shall  ffoakliatcirftoi. 

The  Latin  classics,  most  usually  read 


ia  the  junkNT  datoes,  -are  Eutropias, 
Comdius  Nepos,  Ciccvo  de  Amicitia, 
GiBsar,  and  a  selection  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses;  in  Greek,  they  b^;ni 
wittiseawB  Antibology,  and  subseqaentiy 
toke  die  New  Testameirt,  Xenophoiri 
C^Topne<fia,  and  die  Odyasey.  In  die 
•anier  dasses,  we  find  Saflnst,  Lirr, 
Gurtios,  Cicero  de  Offidis,  and  fan 
OiadoBB^  and  Tadtoft  Amongst  die 
pacts,  I^qA  Horace,  and  Terence. 
Of  die  Greek  authots,  diey  read, 
eapedidl)rthe  Anabasis,  some  of  Flu- 
«och%  UTCS,  Thttcrfdides,  and  Plato'ft 
Dkdegaes,  (paiticdarly  Lyns,  Phae- 
dius,  aad  Bometimes  Phaedo)^  die 
laad,  fianpides,  Souhodus  and  ^b- 
Cbylaa,  (generdly,  o^y  Agamemnon), 
iseoratos'  Panervi4cus,  Theophiastii 
Ckaiacters,  and  Findar,  are  also  read» 
T9i(t  less  utHjuejMy.  'lUimius,  Pro^ 
genius,  Ivvead,  and  Fershis,  are,  as 
aar  as  we  know,  net  ledui'ud  upon,  but 
"*     recommeaded  to  prrvttte 


In  the/aanr  dancs,  strict  sttendon 
is  paid,  and  constant  reference  bad,  to 
gtaamiai' ;  in  die  U^ur  dasses,  where 
tlui,ef  coarse,  becomes  lew  necessary, 
dlpossiMedferts  are  made  to  eidte 
and^^piiCKen  die '^iinbar^fagfyifiif  "of  uie 
akadenls  ;  aocoidinghr,  after  apportion 
lias  been  trandatod,  by  dre  pupils,  into 
Genaan,  and  ^Ihe  Oredi,  frequently, 
aso,  into  Latin,  die  pi  OKssor  coitiments 
iq^  it,  for  ii^idi  purpose  he  ahrars 
loeepa  hm  oara  wmmerOaty^  wMdi. 
asnally,  be^cotamanicules  in  Latin,  and 
wfaidi  the  pnpasiite  notes  o£  Be- 
Iddes  die  ^  Notae  varioinm,"  and  Ida 
^awn'orided  ^s^aertadons,  be  abo  grres 
tiMm  the  Mfereat  readings,  and  ge- 
nerally requires  some  one  of  the  vtd- 
^kntB  to  aiguetts  cmimoii,  j)ro  orroa/ro, 
whidifteMeBdyfffyeSTiBeto  a  sort  of 
■disputalORom,  noherein  the  prdessor 
acts  as  chasrmen,  x>r  eren  now  and 
then  tekes  a  part  Mmsdf.  Moreorer, 
4t  always  is  so  arranged,  diact,  in  ^ 
Mgher  doses,  inhere  the  judgment  of 
the  pupib  IB  dready  somemat  ma^ 
^ured,  -<Mpf'0al  prdessors  lecture  upon 
die  ^ifirent  mdkan,  wfaidi  prevents 
the  students  from  fcmning  narrow  and 


Thstft^ 


farist,aBd  ended  obswfatieBs,  geusidly  fena  dw  prindpdpart 
in  drfr  iliiitfus  -of  the  dasMcs.    llie 


■e  whidi  we  see  aflarwardi  pdJukjil  i 
r,  for  instaaos,  had  a  gnat  paj^  of  i&tf) 


ofdMse   ,. r 

anit«r,  for  instaaos,  had  a  gnat  paj^  of  i&aftat^t  nottt  to  livy,  in  his  HRnuoran- 
da,  long  bdM  that  osbbntted  {pnfoisorpdaidNd  his^editieB  of  Liry,  drols.  Sro 
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partial  viewB^and  excludes  the   '*•» 
verba  jurwre  magittriJ* 

Besides  the  authors  appointed  for 
the    regular   leetures,    usually    some 
others  less  difficult,  are  either  read  in  a 
cursory  manner,  as  it  is  called,  without 
more  than  occasional  comments,— or 
recommended  to  a  private  study  of 
which  the  pupils  afterwards  have  to 
give  an  account    In  some  establish- 
ments, they  also  have  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  week  fixed  for  a  regular  Dispu* 
tatorium.    One  of  the   class    has    to 
write  a  dissertation  which  is  handed 
round  amongst  his  fellow-students,  and 
afterwards  attacked  and  opposed  by 
them.   The  discussions  sometunesgrow 
very  warm,  and  in,  such  cases  an  ap- 
peal to  the  **  tw*  docHmmui*  is  usual. 
Latin  and  Greek  exercues^  and  in  the 
higher  dasBesfree  composUiont  also,  es- 
pecially in  Latm,are  much  practised;  and 
nave  a  very  beneficial  result^    Protody 
forms  an  especial  part  of  instruction 
in  the  junior  classes,  metrical  compoti-: 
tiont  (sometimes  ,^ve,.that    is;    the 
theme  only  being  «gi\en)  are  practised 
in  the  senior.    Ancient  and  modem  geo" 
graphy  and  statigtict  are  taught  only  in 
^e  lower  and  .middle  classes,  Roman 
and  6reek  Antiquities^  and  L<mc,  in  the 
higher ;  but  History  and  A&hematics 
in  all.     German  composition  and  LitC' 
rature  are  at  present  much  attended  to, 
iand  in  some  countries,  for  instance, 
Prussia,  there  b  an  especial  time  fixed 
for    the.  reading   of  ancient  German 
works ;  for  example,  the  Niebdeugen' 
lied.    About  two  hours  apweek  are  des- 
tined for  instruction  in  the  prevalent 
religion,  it  beinff  left  optional  witiLthose 
who  profess  a  different  creed,  to  attend 
or  not 

The  attendance  to  most  other  lessons 
is,  as  already  mentioned,  compulsory^ 
but  as  the  mere  obligation  to  attend  a 
lecture  would  not  be  suffident  to  insure 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  or  the  due 
exertions  of  the  masters,  general  public 
ejcanmations  have  been  considered  the 
most  efficacious  -means  to  attain  both 
objects.  Thev  usually  are  held  at  the 
end  of  every  half-year,  viz.,  Easter  and 


Michaelmas.  The  Rector,  by  a  Latin 
programma  containing  some  critical  in- 
quiry into  a  classical  or  similar  sub|ject^* 
invites  the  patrons  of  the '  establish- 
ment, the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
public  in  general,  to  fitvour  with  their 
presence,  the  ''actus,*'  which  is  held 
with  gtetJL  solemnity  in  some  large 
hall  of  the  institution,  and  opened  by 
a  speech  of  the  Rector. 

Each  class  is  then  examined  by  its 
master,  in  the.  subjects  taught  during 
the  past  half-year,  and  in  tl^  interval^ 
some  of  the  senior  students  ddivcr 
speeches  or  poems,  composed  by  them- 
selves,, in  different  languages,  on  a 
given  or  self-chosen  svd^ect,  whilst 
some  of  the  junior  pupils  recite  similar 
compositions  selected  firom  ancient  or 
modem  authors. 

.  After  the  general  examination  there 
follows  a  special  one  of  those  students 
who  intend  to  leave  the  School  for  the 
University.  This  latter,  particularly; 
is  in  most  instances  very  severe — the 
more  so,  as  the  certificate  obtained 
thereby  is  of  great  weight  not  only  at 
the  University,  but  even  later,,  when 
the  young  men  after  having.  Vicoom^ 

})lished  their  academical  course,  apply 
or  an  office  in  the  state.  Upon  having 
passed  this  examination,  which  usually 
lasts  several  days,  sentonce  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  board  of  Prcrfessor% 
whether  or  not  the  Student  be  qualified 
for  the  UniversitT,  and  if  so,  a  certi- 
ficate is  delivered  to  him  stating  in  due 
form  his  degree  of  qualification,  which 
usually  is  done  by  tb^e  numbers  one,  two, 
or  tht^e:  those  who  are  not  able  to 
obtain  even;  number  three  are  not  ad^ 
mitted  into  anv  Univer^ty,  but  must 
stay  another  hufvyear.  .To  avoid,  how- 
ever,. partiaHty  on  the  part  of  the  pro^ 
fessors,  it  is,  'especially  in  Prussia,  left 
open  to  the  Student  to  apply  for  a  new 
examination  by  a  certain  board,  which 
for  this  purpose  is  appointed  at  every 
University. 

The  hours  of  instruction,  usually  are 
from.8  till-12  in  the  morning,  and  firom 
2  till  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon;  each  lec- 
ture commonly  lasts  about  one  hour. 


I  of  Roman 


*  For  instance.  Critical  obtervations  on  some  HilBcnlt'or  obtcurspaMaffes  < 
or  Greek  elastics^— historical  and  critioil  inqiury  into  tome  sobject  of  antiqnityr— 
grammatical  imjniriet,  at. foe  example,,  into  the.  nature  of  the  the  Aoous.  c.  Inf.r---the 
accentt^-^pecuhar  metrm,— different  dialjBCts^.-»4n  which  fnayiently  unoommoii-dqpth 
of  learmog  it  disfjayed.  .     r\r\nir> 
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and  an  interral  of  about  10  minutes  is 
allowed  between  the  lessons.  The  after- 
noons of  Wednesdays  and  Satardays 
in  most  places  are  granted  fot  the  re- 
creation of  the  Papib.  Facationi  usually 
.  Mt9t  a  webk  or  (brtnjght  ajt  CShraftmas, 
]Ba8ter,  Wfaitsnnlid^  awl  Ifichaelmas. 
and  thm  ar  fioar  W«eks  at  Midsaas 
asac  Durioff  these  the  Studente  akher 
fttuvn  to  their  hones  or  make  «ra»> 
sions,  soflietuBes  iaparties»  thvoagh  the 
oomtiy. 

.  Im  those  Schoois  where  the  Pu^ 
reside  at  tha  EstahfishmeBts»  the  'di^ 
<iphme  is  fenetally  prettyae^ro.  When 
they  liv«  ki  arirate  dailies,  they  are 
treated  as  the  ohihirett  of  the  howQ, 
IMUBtake^  whegerer  their  tine  permits  h, 
af  the  amnsemeats  of  their  faosta»  and 
iMMaUy  are  v«ry  comfortable.  Ttim 
mode  «f  livmff  in  private  iuorilies  has 
m  great  and  sianhuy  iaflneaee,  not  only 
«pQn  itheir  aMOsIs  hut  also  apan  thehr 
manaem^for  whilst  they  mast  attend  to 
their  stndie%  the/ do  not,  as  is  hai  toa 
^freqaaatiy  the  case  in  other  plaoes»losa 
the  advantages  of  iocM  educstion,  and 
jthttr  coBstsstt  Wmf  in  #ood  sadaty 
praveals  them  from  becODMi^iiide  vM 
xslawnish. 

At  tiia  same  time  the  Raetor  vM 
4he  PhifessQit  always  onereiseaoeftein 
4)ontraol  eten  orer  their  doarastic  be- 
iianaiir.  l^Kuiitf  school  tiaie Ihe^ai^ 
€f  ooame,  entirely  under  the  discipline 
«f  the  niasteas,  and  idleness  or  misoo^ 
<dmA  is  pnaiahed  by  them.  In  the 
junior  clnssps  cmrniM  ii  now  and  then 
resorted  to^  but  seldom ;  the  shamefhl 
aystem  af  flom^  is  never  «¥en  ao 
■ittoh  as  inardof.  Usoally  they  have 
at  every  establishment  and,  espeotalhr, 
whale  the  pupils  are  resident,  a  ctftam 
loom  for  the  cwn^hrtnwrf  of  each  as  are 
CTitty  of  miademeanoui;  idleness,  &c. 
In  some  institutiona  this  is  considered 
n  great  dftsgiaoe.    At  Berlin  for  esaoH 

e,  where  thcrenre  fioe  Gymnasia,  it 
pardcnhurly  in  the  higher  ckmes, 
iha!|ght  neacty  as  bad  as  eaqimlsion ;  in 
•tfaer  plaoa%  however,  it  is  less  so. 
Old  Dr.  Koenig  at  Ifisnia,  for  instance, 
used  to  aay,  when  a  student  came  too 
late  forhiskctuK,  "/alatf  tend  you 
Jar  an  htm  iatto  m  tool  piass."  In  tha 
jmdor  olsMss,  where  the  pupils  gea»* 
rally  are  betai«aa  ekvan  aiid  fonrtaen 
yaam  of  age,  they  ara  af  aomse^  trusted 


as do^and  according  to  German  custom 
called,  ^'ikauf'  ** DuT  but  the  jmwmv 
generaDy  between  fourteen  and  eigh- 
teen yean  old,  are  treated  with  more 
distinction  and  consequently  addressed 
in  the  third  petaonplnidk  **&(.* 

The  tota)«M|a0as^af  education  is  bat 
iiifling  when  eoni|mred  to  this  and  other 
countries^  Where  the  vyf^  do  nsT 
i^eside   within  the  estimlisfimfnt,  the 


junior  stndsats  pay  for  itheir  m 
from  four  to  tea  doUars  per  aonam,  tha 
aaaior  from  twel««  totMnl;y-fottr.  Of 
the  ptinvte  fomilles  who  are  in  tha 
habit  of  taking  stadants  as  iniasto% 
maiiy  belong  to  the  most  respectable 
dasses  of  society;  their  duuMs,  of 
oourse^  are  diiSerent,  but  A«neraibr  ha* 
tween  asm  handred  and  fifty  and  tana 
hundred  doUais  (^SO  to  £U)  a^yew.* 
Withtbe  PrelessoisandatthepuUia 
hiwtinitiann  tbemseWes,  the  ahaq^es  are 
similar,  bat  a<arr  hiffhar;  on  the  oon- 
fenurv,  uwalty  somewhat  lower. 

For  mfigtni  individuals  generally  tha 
governments  hava  made  eicallent  pro-> 
visionsi  a reoomayndation  from  a  CW* 
gymanft  from  ane4if  the  prafossws,  or 
A  tfeotlemaa  of  sinular  re^pectahility 
and  a  "A'irtaiomasiiiaiysifnrti^isnstmUy 
anffident  to  obtain  instaEuction  ^rmiiK 
and  eveiy  country  hv  an  adai|aflfta 
number  oi  aatahhshfaents  whose  the/ 
are  loceivod  as  residents  and  supplied 
with  hoard,  lodging,  and  even  clotning» 
either  tmtkmU  tmfft  or  sometimes  at  n 
very  trifling  e]|»enoe.  In  this  respect 
die  miuMJifienffie  of  the  govenunents  and 
tha  voluntary  sacrifices  of  the  nnstera 
are  very  great,  and  cannot  he  pmised 
too  hfgMy.  An  industrious  sind  ta* 
lented  youth,  lio wever  poor  be  may  be* 
1m^7  ever  can  be  at  a  low  in  uer* 
many,  whether  at  school  or  at  the 
Universities,  ha  alwi^  will  find  si^ 
port  from  public  or  pnvate  foundations^ 
if  he  be  deserving  of  it. 

Here  we  beg  to  condnde  our  ao- 
eoont  of  the  German  Schoob,  whidi 
does  not  rest  i^n  mere  vague  reporta 
and  partial  information,  but  on  an  inti* 
mate  personal  acyiaintance  nith  man^ 
of  those  estsblisiimenti  and  their  Pro* 
fossoia.    In  some  future  nundMsr  wa 


hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  givin|^ 
a  more  extended  aceount  «  the  Um^ 
vewUm  oi  Germany. 


•  The  wHlsr  Ikmi  for  eamatime  in  the  ftmily  af  >  ■wsiiiiii  af  ,aaa  af  tha  tsutts 
gt>Jinffw,whsre.h>  faU  Wldalhaapsr  almum»  aquivalant  to  46  pounds  i 
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WHIG  GOVERNMENT  OP  IRELAND. 


Ring  GeoTge  the  Third,  of  rood  and 
happy  memory,  used  to  say',  **  I  find  no 
honesty  in  these  Wlum.**  We  echo 
his  sacred  yoice,  and  add,  '*nor  find  we 
any  particle  of  practical  knowledge  or 
political  sagacity.  Therefore  we  pot 
no  feddi  in  them — their  measures,  pre- 
dictions, promises.  Much  rather  do  we 
seriously  mcline  to  lend  a  listening  ear 
to  the  opinions  of  that  high  and  honored 
hand,  which,  by  the  mouth  of  their 
chief,  the  yenerable  Earl  of  Eldon,  fore- 
told that  when  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Act  was  repealed,  and  the  BScnan- 
cipadon  BUI  enacted,  the  barriers  of 
the  constitution  were  broken  down,  the 
bulwarks  destroyed,  and  the  citadel  it- 
self placed  in  such  a  situation  that  it 
must  speedily  follow  the  fiite  of  its  out- 
works. The  words  of  these  men  haye 
proyed  true ;  their  honesty  is  unim- 
peached,  and  unimpeachable,  and  there- 
K)Te  them  we  can  well  trust  Bntwith  res- 
pect to  Ireland,  we  do  nncerel^  beKeye 
that  it  could  neyer  haye  come  into  the 
dreadful  condition  to  which  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom  are  now,  or  haye  been 
lately  reduced,  had  Ihe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington continued  at  tihe  head  of  the 
ttdministration.  The  Duke  had  pro- 
mised, and  he,  too, is  aman  of  his  word, 
that  if  the  measure  of  emanc^Mition 
whkt  (as  he  himself  acknowledged, 
against  his  better  judgment,)hepropo8ed 
and  carried,  shodd  not  mmoe  to  con- 
tent and  pacify  Irelaml,  he  would  come 
down  to  Parliament,  and  ask  its  assent 
to  measures  by  which  he  wbuld  under- 
take and  pledge  himself  to  put  an  e^o- 
tnal  stop  to  outrage  and  affitaAion  in 
4his  kingdom.  Something  of  this  kind 
the  Whigs  haye  at  length  been  driven 
tO'kttempt,  after  a  long  and  wretched 
period  m  neglect  and  misruk.  After 
baying,  by  weak  and  ignorant  goyem- 
ment,  caused  exasperation  to  rise  to  its 
greatest  height,  and  permitted  yiolence 
to  assume  its  most  dreadful  and  formi- 
dable shape,  they  now  seek,  by  the  ex- 
treme of  severity,  to  atone  for  the  ex- 
treme of  imbednty,  and  by  assumbip^  a 
power  beyond  that  which  the  constitu^ 
tion  allows,  to  make  up  for  haying  so 
long  permitted  the  oonstitntion,  and  the 
laws,  to  be  outaged  and  insulted  ^Mi 
impumty. 


The  Whigs,  ^th  that  curious  infeli- 
city of  management  which  has  pervaded 
every  yMic  act  of  theirs,  since  they 
came  mto  office,  (in  private  jobbeiy 
they  seem,  happily  for  themselves,  for 
more  fortunate,)  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  the  very  man  whom 
the  Duke  had  been  obliged  to  diflooissy 
firom  that  high  (^ftce,  because  his  im- 
prudence remiered  him  incompetent  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  arduous  and 
most  responsible  duties.  The  **  gallant 
Anglesey*  and  a  very  bold  dragoon  we 
acknowledge  him  to  be,  was  most  un- 
fortunateljr  erased  with  the  besetting 
nn  of  Wmgs,  an  inordinate  vanity,  and 
a  ridiculous  passion  for  display.  To 
this,  all  the  solid  usefolness  Uiat  might 
ever  have  been  in  the  man,  was  wholly 
sacrificed, — and  havingplayed  the  game 
of  mob^x>urting  pofmlaritf  once  too 
often,  he  has  long  since  fallen  into  con- 
tempt and  dislike,  even  with  the  **  rab- 
ble commons,**  the  s^iseless  noise  of 
whose  loud  huxzas,  was  to  him,  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  The  Kbg^s  re- 
Dresentativ e  faurly  pitted  himself  against 
Mr.  0*Coanell  in  a  personal  contest  for 
mob-applause— and  lost  the  battle- 
Since  tnen,  the  arch-agitator,  and  not 
the  militanr  Marquis,  has  beoi  chief 
goverBorofthe^w«xx«  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
O'ConneU,  with  the  formidable  array 
of  the  regimented  and  rent-collecting 
Repeal  assodators  at  his  heels,  and  the 
priests  or  their  agents  in  his  council 
chamber,  can  wield  at  wiU  ^Ye  or  six 
millions  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 
He,  too,  has  overwot  his  mark,  and  Ims 
given  the  Whigs,  with  all  their  folly, 
an  advantage  over  him,  by  creatnig  a 
practical  case  of  wide-spread  nati<mal 
insubordination,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Conservatives  to  step  in 
and  asnst  the  Wings  to  overthrow  the 
villainous  supremacy  of  assassins  vrith 
wiiich  they  were  threatened. 

Mr.  O'Connell  with  the  aid  of  his 
aiBes,  throughout  the  di«pels  and  the 
whiskey-howes,  the  openmirs,  and  the 
secret  gatherings  of  the  peasantry,  can. 
doubtless  keep  down  outrage  jf  he  6kei 
— he  did  so  once  alrei^  or  a  lonff  ae^ 
ries  of  months,  when  he  had  a  pouit  to 
joanry  by  their  remaining  peaceable.  -  It 
has  bean  shown  tiiat  a  pcwticiil  assQcii 
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lUioii,  aoting  tkroagh  the  agency  of  the 
priests,  can  brinff  the  people  together 
m  whaler  numDers  and  on  wfaaterer 
occasion  thej  think  fit,  and  by  hoklii^ 
itp  their  fingers,  can  keep  the  assem- 
hted  multitudes  both  sober  and  orderly. 
Thev  have  been  able  to  command  and 
obtain  firom  them  a  willing  and  com- 
plete obedience,  both  while  they  are 
assembled  and  after  their  departure  to 
their  sereral  homes.  They  bold  them 
Hke  blood-hounds  in  the  leash,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  to  ery  "  havock* 
when  they  chose  to  let  them  slip.  That 
cry  was  understood  without  the  disa- 
greeable necessity  for  its  expression. 
Bnt  they  could,  and  sometimes  (Md,  do 
much  more  than  homid  them  on  to  ha- 
voc They  charmed  old  enmities  to 
rest,  and  at  their  bidding,  contending 
ibcUons  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,-  and 
drank  the  whiskey  q€  conciliation. 
Effecting  thus  what  the  laws  never  had 
accomplished  and  what  the  priests  ne- 
ver attempted,  until  a  political  end  was 
thereby  to  be  served,  they  reconciled 
the  Smmavasts  and  die  c3aravatSy  the 
White  Hens  and  the  Biaok  Hens,  and 
every  other  tumultuary  faction  pledged 
to  deadly  opposition  by  the'  bonds  of 
hereditaiy  hatred  or  mere  temporary 
rivalship.  At  theb  desire  the  O'Tooles 
and  the  CyGallaffhers  have  thrown 
down  their  shilldahs  and  embraced 
with  exchange  of  weapons,  like  Dio- 
mede  and  Olaucus  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Statesmen  and  ffovemors  who  com- 
bined honesty  wim  ability,  and  pm- 
dence  with  zeal,  woidd  have  looked 
upon  sudi  an  extraordinary  exercise  of 
power,  wholly  independent  of  the  law, 
and  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
land,  ^th  vigilant  anxiety.  They 
would  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace, 
while  with  nnostentadous  firmness  th^ 
endeavoured  to  substitute  die  govern- 
ment of  die  law  for  this  wild  govern-- 
ment  of  designing  men,  who  w^d  ne- 
ver scnmle  to  exercise  their  power 
agmnst  the  cai»e  of  peaces  if  peace  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  against  their  own 
interest  A  wise  goverament  would 
have  sought,  if  poMible,  to  use  this 
power  for  keeping  back  the  torrent  of 
popular  outraffe,  while  they  laid  deep 
and  immoveaUe,  the  fi>undatioiiB  of  a 
^pvtem  for  strict  administration  of  leeal 
justice,  iriiich  would  have  compelfed 
i^espeet  to  the  law,  and  taught  that  it 
was  a  protector  of  riband  an  avenger 
of  wrong.    B«ttl»  Wh^goytinmtnt, 


with  iaoono^vaUe  foUy,  joined  ikeit 
authority  to  that  which  demised  the 
law,  and  taught  the  people  that  it  was 
Oppression.  •  If  they  IumI  power,  or 
seemed  to  have  it,  they  cared  not  what 
principles  were  in  the  mean  time  sacri- 
ficed. If  traitors  would  flatter,  traitors 
were  more  welocmie  than  honest  men* 
who,  abiding  by  the  law,  flattered  not, 
but  stood  uoof  firom  governors  who 
had  foigotten  their  di^.  But  pam- 
pered disaffection  soon  became  mso- 
tent— more  was  demanded  than  could 
be  given — abimdant  sacrifices  of  pro- 
pitiation were  ofi'ered,  but  nothing 
short  of  absolute  rule  and  nniversu 
plunder  would  ever  be  accepted — ^then 
once  more  the  law  was  resorted  to,  but 
then  it  was  found  too  weak  and  the 
enemy  too  strong.  The  agitators 
would  not  be  conciHated  and  could  not 
be  constrained. 

And,  if  since  that  time,  Ribbonmen 
and  Whitefeet,  Terry  Ahs  and  Huri- 
ers,  have  scoured  the  hill  sides  by  day, 
ufed  prowled  over  the  pkuns  by  night, 
ctfiying  murder  and  desolation  in  thdr 
course,  it  is  because  the  associated  re- 
pealers, in  the  hour  of  their  wrath  and 
oft'ence  against  the  government  which 
had  so  petted  and  patronized  them, 
keked  the  will  and  not  the  power  to 
stop  those  ferocious  and  bloody-handed 
violators  of  law,  morality,  and  relief  on. 
We  feel  assured  that  the  vast  body  of 
priests  and  agitators  who  constitute 
the  woridng  machinery  of  the  repeal 
associations,  could,  if  they  had  thonght 
fit,  have  restrained  outrage,  pre- 
vented bloodshed,  and  protected  pio- 
pertf.  But  the  fiirious  demagogues 
cared  for  none  of  these  thinss.  We 
think  we  do  not  assert  too  mn^  when 
we  say  that  by  connivance,  and  by 
chucking  over  the  notorious  results  of 
anti-tithe  and  anti-union  agitation,  they 
have  covertly  instigated  the  most  atro- 
oious  offences.  With  the  tremendbus 
power,  and  we  will  add  tremendous 
respooBibility  which  have  belonged  to 
them,  (for,  as  to  the  Anglesey  and 
Stanley  figures  in  the  drama  of  the 
nominal  execative,  they  had  become 
by  their  neglect  of  the  law,  but  state 
puppets  to  look  and  laugh  at,)  what,  we 
ask,  has  been  the  actual  state  of  Ireland 
in  their  hands?  Murders  which,  by 
the  numbeis  of  their  victims  as  wdl  as 

S  their  firequ^icy,  challenge  the  name 
niglitly  massacres— houses  and  fiurm 
produce  burned  in  an  infinite  soies---. 
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I  toMr»» titbit  otmllk§m^ 
Actter  to  wy*  wIm  4y»  oa. 


Ihr  dia4mMi(<£  wdi  f€  the  pmKm 

Mi4  tf  Hmm  be  Jiiif  alibp 
iMM  biftaroiiftatewiil||f» 
uMarly  dto^MMetd,.  an 
mn§e.jm»  •£  iottii^  ka^  b«Mof 
cbiir  and  «i^idgr  •oc«rtWMt(  ina»* 
Mm  ikaX  tiie  pmate  fail  in  •£  iT«« 
Biwaft  Caihdkr  wnflia>Tatq%  and  §m^ 
tiy  #^  llw  batter  andTaMm  ipaeiie  aoi^ 
iceabavaM 


totlvoridaadb 


hatcei 


In  tueli  pmwageKiithc  fallnwiag, 
iw  hiivehad  oecaaicMi  to  aee^and 
lo  .]]iibH8b^-<  1  tiliklfr  God  that 
were  with  yott  on  the  Cotttintt,  or  any 
wlwra  wdt  o«i  of  tUa  teadfbl  place, 
wbane  thiff»  kneitbar  peaet  nor  aafiitgi^ 
fic^iiieipooplo.*  aadtboftlbttov en** 
nmniaw  oC  ^  frigbtfia  iiMideB%  and 
ononaatMa  peinetntttd  fagp  the  nyifaMr 
banda  of  Teinr  Aba^  While&el,  and 
elbet  mob  ruflUna. 

dUwr  tbo  tei  and  paraMMMBi  dalgr  ol 
oveiji  gq^«BMnt,  and  the  yeiy  end 
t^  lAiob  BMn  anboBl  toi  dw 
of  9M»etf«  end  the  aflMMo  of  m  < 
iHfti^eHtH^'mpammnUfi  tbai 
ef  life  and  pNpe«l|r.    If  ai 
feacd  ww>b  i wpnniiy  to  fnreiao  a^t 
tqF^lib&  bordeaof  woUea  badiairte 


faaj,  iMjOompmafp  and  tbotUmr  cnHed 
a^govemmeni  either  cannat  ot  will  net 


WNtaet  the  ponceaUe  andveB^dbponed 
finn  dc«lraetien  ai  the  ' 


of 
dien  lb  iKTO  bettee 
thai  ib<d  gwrawM»anl»  fiJae^y  ao  eritodl' 
abou)d^qn«nnei»Sin%a0  b  baa  ahaiar 
dmed.  bi  <in%  brpninnninn  ta  tb^ 
dM«ha««e<  tendnnaef  titebiliMb 
UMf  bHMMhle^  Of  ii  unwMiiua  to  an-' 
dMta|ie>7Te(  how  kn^  did Ae  bdab 
Govomneni  go^oo,  nok 
tbp  PTbtwwff  of  audkini 
but  la^iMMT  gtwryliiv  bk  n  kioA  of  haM 
epdpiiwifliniiaar  ef  tbn  iddn^prend  m^ 
aM(fMiM)t#tbe  hvw.ai  though  aoii  to^ 
diqHiQao  imlk%.  bulbtn  daynae  inil. 
jm^iQib  werorftUnd  ofi  ohmbona  ^1^ 
bmli^  hiidd^r  honnnddnia  ikm  en- 
oftntive  aotbaibir^  Nar  mm  diio 
»iagg»  iXfi  wdnonat  M^inaiiaa  itmdinad/ 
-n^-^Tj  In  thn  Iubjl  cnrrMwal  Ttia 
Fdaiqt  ^nan  nod^  b^  both  Henaeai  off 
Pailjiaineni,  thel  ^e^ban  wm  Mde»- 
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ttiaar  #bo  taaatnd  Ift 
i>bb  tehtiiiptnniadcdanco«"bnttbeae 
foaqpUntftwere  net  nttended  to.  M 
waapteiaed  upon  the  kgiabduaeaeila 
bawndenand mgeiit duly  to  refake  ei 
ike  ainimiy  to  provide  n  gowrmwend 
far  IvcbMl  bi.  pface  ef  the  wnebdwd 
8tat»  of  anavchjf  and  cibee^  lAiA  km 
•olongadmehadiaKed  there  imeo»« 
tffouUedk  bnithe  Whdv  liiBinNlMiiin 
nded  anu^jorbTbi  the  ugiablnne,! 
BHioritor  toled  that  noumg  afoi 
dime,  bejeod  the  aottang  thni  taan 
done,  to  reatore  the  aqpreaMcy  of  ther 
lani.  h  wat  plam  to  ererv  Miinnii 
and  baneat  nan,  thowh  the  Whign 
eoold  not  aee  b,  that  the  l^ceaagr^  to 
d^anj  good,  ahonid  be  a  aoherandakf 
gnck»Qa,aiwell  aaanaotbroandvigaav 
one  atitfnan  a  man  of  von  neree^ 
bnt  of  giwnona  nnunwr.  Iba  Whipn 
wereaaiiided  to  retanMsmk,  ornoi 
nk,  and  Leid  Aogkaej:.  The  B»* 
torn  BIHwaatobe  paaieA  pnpniaiby 
na#to  be  nttended  toMsathf  r  than  g 
goretmnent^  and  if  peacbance  n  i 
«aa  tabeiband^  carewnntnbel 
net  to  give  oAence  bir  any  net  of  aero* 
«^,  no  matter  how  jmk,  whidb 
tend  t»bi«^  the  defighlM 
aohaMng  betwoeita  fanrieaB  ^ 
anda  '^nSwmimef'  genrtmnieidb.'  Ihnar 
andetihe  dbectMm  of  Leid,  Angieaejr,. 
and  Mz.  Stanley^  men  bf  na  neana  fo^ 
maihabl#foar  bebi^  Bknrto*  vmih,.  or 
VwaiMMe  ef  inbainn,  tbn  MA  gn-< 
TenNuent^  though  b  iQmitianii  aocaaed 
aa  with  the  tengne  of  a  wMOan^  tot 
tbieaitttn  and  floaH  aeemed  aiBatotera* 
tb&handef  woomn,  er  feehki  th«»nr 
wnaanH  to  atdhn  end aibrtirr*.  i»attr 
pnblie  ptoeeeiii^  tba  ataiiiaminrfb 
metlo  8eeHiedtoberieteiBed».and,/M^ 
^inaieda^tnanlar  aafi^wnatbeenigr 
Mion bi  vegw^ ailbe  Gaade  of  Bl*» 
Un  WhatereewMdone^  nandewan- 
itnpidly  atid  ikmljv  that  Ike  diaenM- 
m  eteay  eaae  had  leaidiod  bn  hei||^ 
apdbeoome  keaiafalr  before*  tbriemo-' 
tnbe-anniiedi  Whm 
whbdi  they  did  wthieUy 
e»the  lieirember  bhvt^ 

of  eniahhy  them  bi^  Iba  b«d» 
tbeyirareantfannQr  anflbrad  ia  grow* 
wtoaftewarnbiiniBk  andr bitobwabln 

'    Mid  then  atkngthnbandi 
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die  btemU of  Irelandit  aiut  thfi^K 
&re  at  Great  Britaia  than  even  all  this.  . 
Other  WW  admiiuBtiatioot  had  dooe 
maidi^f  but  tnis  ismpaised  then  aU  &  fo( 
thoaavcre  content  to  do  as  much  mia- 
cbiefaa  vat  pootible,,  while  they  lemaia 
od  in  power»  leatiag  however  th*  lell^., 
j^ieaenrJQg  principle  o£  the  oooftitittioa. 
iviiniyaired*  to  nght  itielf  ^  aooaaa 
wiser  and  better  men  oame  into  oAce  ; , 
but  the  men  of  this  Cabinet  hava  aoi, 
csix  earned  on,  or  pexmitted  tobecaiv 
lisaon,  the  work  <tt  destnustioa  while 
thtn^are.  at  the  keadof  affuii.  but  have 
f^^wMtpa^iwl  the  old-established  eonid- 
tntional  means  of  repairing  their  bhui- 
ders  l^  introducing  mto  me  legislature 
itself  an  element  which  neitber  they 
not  asgr  who  eome  after  them  caa  mar 
nage  or  direct.  Thus«  in  Ireland,  hav* 
ing  fii^  lashed  th^  people  inta  fiuy  by 
tl^  impolitic  measures  and  absard, 
conduct,  and  roused  a  ieeliug  whiekit 
wei^e  madness  in /AoK  to  hepet»  cq«p 
troul  QE  to  subdua  thcuyss  iC  1^  a.. 
Und  of  political  pbren^  4.^  ^^7 
imMnent,whea  they  had  inflamed  the 
popul^o  to  a  pitch,  of  un^veinable 
encitemenjUsBdatthesame  time  pl^ed 
a  Mnp  90^^  ioq^ortant  power  isi  their 
hanil^  th^y  dissolve  the  pai:tiamf«t,and 
h^  them  ^nwrriM  this  new  power  ftw 
tbspmttlvea— even  while  smarting  under 
all  the,  keeimem  of  moifi^ng  provOc»- , 
tioa  Thea  arose  iaits  strength^the 
seafciess  but  not  uncaptiva/ting  eiy  of 
Repeal  of  the  Unio^and  w^  did  the 
mtstma  ifeel  and  eraress  their  senee 
o^tlW'iwntMpa  gjBound  on  .which.  tkank» 
ta  the  impofiq^  of  his  Mi(i(BS^s  Adrni- 
uMtratimv thi^  were  phiCM  Theself> 
eieeted>  W  y«*  wtiml  t^mnefi  of  the 
people^  thus  hBranwd  these  min^if 
ftoip  lh^  roitiwaie  theeapitail  **Yau. 
kuAw  nothing  of  the  iateaest^  and  iimf 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  peoples  At 
tUhustJMi  new  raised  under  youK  own 
Befoms  ^  joa  ihatt  be  made  to  feel . 
the  «w«lts  of  these  ii^uriesand  affronts 
whickyoe*  pw  inee^witly  otfining  ie 
Ireland.  Ldok  at  the  state  of  the 
rsmOy^  See  what  has  befeUsn*  A 
call,  i^rariMible  toallwhq  fxeiejuqr 
way  dependent  on  the  peopla,hs%beeft 
made..  WearealLseohednitothevast . 
voitex.  **  B9EA^*iis  doaumded  in 
every  beroMgliwid  ha  tiraiy  cma^*^ 

— 4he  uiunFemal  te^  ef  p^eid  feith. 
One  rfudHilt  may  hspsi 
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will  veptmre  to   avow   himself 
foendW  te  the  present  uMuistEy." 

,  And  truly  such  was  the  state  tewhittk 
the  country  had  been  brought,  that  the 
agjtatom  war^  enabled  ta  n^ke  good 
fa^  deeds,  to  a  veiy  estmerdina^  and 
astounding  eiten^  the  proud  boasted- 
nen  of  tSehr  wo^  wioe  the  times 
OS  the  stout  end  cunning 
O'NiaH,  who  eapied  his  floi 
e^JIftw  ghsaof  te  the  court  of  the  Vir* 
gin  Queen,  there  never  was  such  a  set 
of  visitors  given  to  the  SasoM^asthose 
9faik  lo  thelflyslalure  by  the  kite  ^eo- 
tiour  Well,  uideed^  may  the  Saxons 
wonder  at  the  battalion  extmoidinaiy, 
with  whid^  they  have  been  &Lvored,biit 
let  the  Sa«oa  with  becoming  ^we,  be> 
wapekow  he  treats  them,  or  tkms  eh>« 

rat  and  admimbly  consistent  ehie£ 
hollow  promises  of  amity  will  de- 
ceive thAm--4hey  ana  not  simple.  Iio» 
silveiy  phrases  firom  the  smooth  tongue 
ofslipfN^y  diplomacy  will  l|u»  t£mi 
feom  toeli  high  punKMe  of  nghtmg 
their  fiitkef-laad.  No  ^-4>onnd  by  a 
film  feahgr  to  their  feultlem  kuuWr  (!  I !) 


lanx  of  patriotic  and  "  jdedgedT  invie- 
dhlss,,  and  the  deeds  of  prowrss  wUek 
they  perfevn  must  eaPM  the  oold  Sazoe 
ta  yield  invokmtary  mise,  frhile  histo- 
ry  will  be  compelled  to  oelcbmte  the 
refta&nem  of  the.gaeen  chie(  as  the  sue- 
cossfel  avals  of  O'NiaU's  gaUow- 
glasses  I 

In  sober  earnest,  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion^ and  its  veiy  marked  effact  upon 
the  elections,  seemed  at  )en^  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  administratioii  to  the 
state  ef  Ireland,  and  the  dangem  whiek 
tkreatened  Britisk  goveniment*  and  ee* 
pecially  WUg  ee^enmepit.  In  out  is- 
land. They  did  at  last  begin  to  see 
tk«t  then  nmst  ke  something  wro^^in* 
tka  eitensive  and  koirible  ontn^fes  of 
tke  ^kltefeet-^thaS  the  biwninpr  and 
plimdeiing  of  houses^  the  fightmg  of 
fiMdoas,ead  men  nuirdering  aed  mu»- 
dered  tkroas^hout  the  South,  were  thiQgs 
te  ke  attended  to  and  suppressed.  The 
koironv  and  tke  dread  or  bonors^  tke 
deipsir  and  misery  unuttemble  which 
weuM  not  be  attended  to,  while  no  da^ 
getseeatted  to  Bow- &oro  them,  to  the 
politieal  mAnmee  of  tke  Whigi^  was 
new  regnrdsd  with  the  do^Msteoncern 
and  most  anioiis  syoqsethv.    Muader 
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a|id  outrage  most  ^  sa^i^eased,  since 
thej  are  no  Ionger)>erpetratedby  friends 
of  the  Whig  government ;  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  suddenly  struck  with 
a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  that  which 
they  had  yery  coolly  contemplated  for 
e^hteen  monl^  before,  announced  to 
the  Parliament  that  "  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  violence  nad  arisen  to 
the  most  fearful  height,  rendering  life 
and  property  insecure,  defying  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  and  threatemng  the 
most  mtal  consequences,  if  not  promptly 
and  effectually  repressed* 

Upon  this  portentous  dedarationfrom 
the  soverei^  authority  in  the  state,  fol- 
lowed, in  due  time,  the  parliamentary 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  distur- 
bances in  Ireland,  which,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  writing  this  ardcle,  is  still  under 
cfiscussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  any 
lengthened  criticism  upon  this  measure 
— tne  parliamentary  debates  have  made 
every  one  who  reads,  somewhat  weary 
of  the  controversy  respecting  the  neces- 
sity for  its  enactment,  and  the  sound 
judgment  of  its  provisions.  We  can- 
not receive  such  a  measure  with  satis- 
faction, but  rather  with  melancholy  ac- 
3niescence,  as  a  something  to  be  en- 
ured for  the  sake  of  its  probable  effect 
in  lulling  the  tempest  of  crime,  which 
has  been  ragmg  in  certain  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  We  could  no  more  welcome 
it  with  the  undivided  feeling,  than  we 
could  support  it  with  the  masteriy  elo- 

Suence  or  a  leading  statesman  who  is 
Iways 

.   **  in  wiuo  totos  teres  stqae  rotnndiw 
Extemi  ne  qntd  Tulcttt  p«>  leve  monurl : 
In  quern  nuuiai  ndt  Mmper  fortviu.** 

and  who  has  done  that  for  numsters, 
with  respect  to  the  bill,  which  they 
lacked  ability  to  do  for  themselves ;  but 
we  receive  it  as  a  shield  which,  though 
it  fipedls  and  oppresses  us,  is  still  likely 
to  be  an  effectual  shield  agunst  popular 
outrage  and  multitudinous  murder.  We 
know  it  is  a  suspension  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges,  and  there- 
fore we  regard  it  with  no  feeling  of 
cordiality  : — ^if  we  do  not  oppose  and 
resist  it,  it  is  not  because  we  hate  its 
thraldom  less,  but  that  we  hate  the  out^ 
rages  more,  which  make  widows  and 
orphans,  and  wailing  in  the  land,  and 
nun  and  desolation  where  there  might, 
and  ought  to  be^j)eace  and  plenty,  and 
cheeriUness.    We  know  also,  that  it 


friaces  tremendous'power  in  tKe  hiandf 
of  those  in  whose  impartiality  we  have 
little  feith,  and  in  whose  prudence  we 
have  no  fhtth  at  all ;  but  they  have 
asked  these  powers  as  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  put  an  end  to  murder,  and 
robbery,  and  public  fear  and  coufbrion, 
ahd  with  an  implied  pledge  that  such 
powers  being  granted,  they  will  dili- 
gently use  them  for  those  ends.  Upon 
the  chance  that  they  will  at  last  endear- 
vour  to  dischaige  the  paramount  duties 
of  government,  which  they  have  so  long 
neglected,  we  are  content  to  submit  to 
the  heavy  sacrifice  of  this  measure, 
which  they  say  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  so  to  do.  At  all  events,  they  will 
be  left  without  excuse  if  any  longer 
these  duties  are  neglected.  They  wOl 
not  have  it  to  say,  uiat  they  would  have 
put  a  stop  to  murder,  had  the  Conser- 
vatives not  denied  them  the  powers 
which  circumstances  made  necessarj. 
We  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  government,  and  those 
whom  ihej  may  employ,  are  resj^nsi- 
ble,  and  can  always  be  got  at,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  those  who  exercise 
cruelty  and  oppression  without  an  act 
of  parliament  They  know  how  closely 
they  will  be  watchecl,  and  how  stricdy 
they  will  be  called  to  account,  if  they 
dare  so  abuse  the  powers  placed  in  the& 
hands,  by  turning  them  to  purposes  fo- 
reign from  those  mtended  by  the  friends 
of  liberty,  who  have  consented  to  the 
measure.  We,  therefore,  while  we  ab- 
hor the  prindple  of  annulling,  even  for 
a  time,  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  subject,  do  not  apprehend  that  in 
the  present  case  any  practical  inconve- 
nience will  be  suffered,  except  by  the 
wrong-doers,  whom  the  bill  is  intended 
to  catch  and  punish.  In  brief— we 
wish  well  to  the  declared  objecU  of  the 
bill,  and  we  submit  to  the  means,  yet 
not  without  a  protest  against  that  sort 
of  government  which  first  permits  po- 
pular licentiousness,  and  then  seeks  to 
cure  the  consequent  evils,  by  a  process 
which  includes  the  temporary  extinc- 
tion of  liberty. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  another 
measure  of  Whig  legislation  for  Ire- 
land, to  which  we  can  give  no  such 
qualified  assent  as  we  do  to  that  which 
we  have  just  been  considering.  The 
legislative  assault  upon  that  pwrt  of  the 
Umted  Church  Establishment  which  is 
planted  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard with  unmixed  detestation,  as  a 
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meaBure  wliich  it  ISkeh^  to  dd  ujjwy  to 
the  cause  of  true  Religion,  which  vio- 
lates the  j^aineflt  principles  of  justice, 
tramples  upon  established  rights,  breidLS 
through  the  principles  which  hitherto 
have  given  security  to  property^  makes 
the  Sovereign's  solemn  oath  an  obliga- 
tion of  no  value,  and  sweeps  awaj  for 
ever,  all  confidence  in  the  power  and 
integrity  of  the  legislators,  who  pould 
thus  deal  with  matters  over  which  it 
vet  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  the  par- 
tiament  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
power  whatever,  without  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  iniquity  and  impolicy  of  the 
measure  are  not  more  conspicuous  than 
the  stupidity  with  which  the  minds  pf 
those  wno  conceived,  and  proposed  it, 
appear  to  have  been  saturated.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  talked 
of  it  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  compensa- 
tion, to  certain  classes  in  Ireland,  for 
taking  away  from  them  the  facility  of 
committing  murder  with  impunity.  He 
actually  put  it  forward  as  if  it  were 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  conside- 
tion,  for  ^ing  allowed  to  pass  that  very 
bill  which  he  and  his  colleagues  de- 
scribed to  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
careerof  murder  and  outrage  in  Ireland. 
He  called  it,  in  express  terms,  a  mea- 
sure of  "  conciliation.**  Conciliation 
to  whom  ?  Not  surely  to  the  church, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  plundered,  and 
its  discipline  put  under  tne  controul  of 
certain  lawrers,  and  other  persons,  pro- 
fession unknown,  who  may  be  dip- 
pointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Not 
surely  to  the  friends  of  the  church,  who 
behold,  with  indignation,  this  headlong 
and  unprincipled  attack  upon  it,  by 
those  who  ought  to  be,  by  o£Eicial  sta- 
tion, its  political  champions  and  de- 
fenders. To  whom,  then,  is  this  mea- 
sure a  measure  of  conciliation  ?  To 
none  but  the  very  men  who  have  op- 
posed the  administration,  in  their  mea- 
sure for  the  prevention  of  murder. 
The  Conservatives,  who  supported 
them,  the  kind's  ministers  insult  by  this 
proposition  of  church  plunder  and  de- 
gradation. .The  agitators,  who  opposed 
them,  and  who  have  laboured  in  every 
way,  both  fiur  and  foul,  per  &s  aut 
ne&s,  to  keep  the  fiudlities  of  murder 
open  and  unrestricted,  they  endea- 
vour to  pleasie  and  **  cohduate,*  by 
making  legislative  war  upon  the  olnect 
of  their  loag  cherished  hate,  the  m- 


tettant^  Church  Establishment!  Ex- 
cellent nunisters  I  Enlightened  Whigs  I 
At  the  time  we  wnte,  another  stu- 
pidity has  been  discovered  respecting 
this  iniquitous    measure,   the    conse- 

auences  of  which,  upon  its  career,  in 
le  houses  of  legislature,  and  its  ulti- 
mate fate,  have  yet  to  be  developed* 
This  bill  which,  by  its  preamble,  pur- 
ports to  be  a  bill  to  establbh  a  tax,  l^s 
been  brought  into  parliament,  and 
^vanced  to  the  stage  of  the  second 
reading,  without  any  foundation  of  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  which,  by  the  law  of  pariiament^ 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  bill 
for  the  taxation  of  the  lung's  subjects. 

The  settiement  of  this  point  will  op- 
pose some  slight  dela^  to  the  headlopg 
and  indecent  haste  with  which  this  vio- 
lent and  monstrous  measure  was  intend- 
ed to  have  been  driven  forward,  and  pos- 
sibly may  alter  its  form,but  the  substance, 
we  doubt  not,  will  continue  the  same, 
for  those  who  are  to  be  **  condliatcd" 
will  not  abate  a  jot  of  their  ^  consi- 
deration ;**  and  the  nunisters  have  nei- 
ther principle  to  incline  them,  nor 
power  to  enable  them,  to  halt  in  their 
onward  progress  towaxds  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  church,  and  their  own  ulti- 
mate ruin,  with  that  of  the  state. 

We  have  neither  space,  nor  inclina- 
tion, to  enter,  in  this  place,  upon  the 
detsdls  of  so  huge  a  measure  of  inso- 
lence and  wrong  as  we  consider  this 
bill  against  the  church  to  be.  We 
speak  of  it  as  a  monster,  the  leading 
features  of  which  are  sufficiently  noto- 
rious without  description.  We  cannot 
look  without  amazement  and  pity  upon 
the  in&tuation  of  those  who  have  pro- 
posed such  a  bill.  The  agitators,  by 
the  mouth  of  their  chief,  have  already 
hailed  it  as  the  beginning  of  what  they 
expect  They  have  joyfully  welcomed 
not  the  matters  and  things  to  be  done 
by  the  bill,  but  the  principle  which  it 
acknowledges  and  proceeds  upon. 
That  principle  they  will  take  good 
care  shall  not  be  allowed  to  rest  at  the 
point  to  which  the  whig  ministers  have 
advanced  it  The  whigs,  with  their  usual 
self-conceit  think  that  even  to  such  a 
principle  of  confiscation  as  that  which 
the  agitators  have  so  joyfully  welcomed, 
thev  ma^  say,  "thus  mr  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  rarther," — they  will,  as  usual,  be 
mistaken.  They  may  no  doubt  tell  us 
thai  ulterior  views  of  forfeiture  and 
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WMg  GfO9&mi0iiKt  if  MMMcnd* 
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spolkdon  «re  oilerCaitied  oofy  ^  m 
few,  who  Me  eidier  bigots  in  religiott, 
or  eatfaiMiagts  or  ra^cah  in  pomics. 
That  WM  wtett  they  toM  iw  before, 
when  the  Catholic  Emancipatioii  was 
on  die  caipet  That  ako  was  wliat 
they  told  ns  when  die  reform  bill  was 
to  be  carried.  They  saidthatthe  ItMi 
Roman  CatholicB  d^tred  no  more  than 
they  dien  asked,  and  that  when  tims 
nmch  shotdd  have  been  granted,  they 
woald  be  contented  and  thafdiftd  m 
peace  and  qniet 

What  n  become  of  ^ese  auspidous 
TBiacinations  now  ?  What  is  now  the 
langowe  of  those  who  are  stiU^as  they 
were  men,  die  leaders  of  agitation  ? 
They  stand  forth  in  the  same  arena  of 
contention  as  before,  and  prockdm  to 
all  comers  that  the  irlctoiy  they  hare 
gmned  is  yahnd>le  only  as  the  precursor 
of  a  series  of  crvH  conqoests.  They 
stand  on  the  same  nonnd,  the  same 
flags  are  unfiirled,  and,  as  they  adrance 
to  the  encounter,  Aey  cry  aloud — **  Omr 
tmst  in  our  suooen  is  conffrmed  by  tiie 
Temembranee  of  oar  former  trtomphs. 
We  remgmher  hi  order  thst  we  nay 
hope.  We  refer  to  our  recollection  for 
no  <»ther  purpose  than  to  open,  and 
to  confirm,  our  satifjpatioiL  Here, 
and  by  tStese  means,  emaneipat&OH  and 
reform  were  carried;  and  nere,  also, 
t^  the  same  means,  shall  the  Protestant 
<^nreh  be  orerthrown,  and  Repeal  be 
be  established.* 

They  tnm  upon  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Plnnkei  with  thdr  own  recorded 
opimons.  The  quote  the  words  of  ci- 
tizen Grey,  when  he  not  only  denoun- 
ced the  Legislatiye  Union,  but  predic- 
ted &at  *a  time  would  come,  when 
Ireland,  wiUi  a  loud  and  anxious  yoice, 
would  desumd  the  repeal  of  a  measure, 
which  so  htt  froL:  being  a  means  of 
vnating  the  two  countries,  would  scat- 
ter between  them  the  seeds  of  eyei^ 
lastmg  discord.*  And  then  they  twH 
las  lordship  with  the  mnch-raunted 
consistency  of  his  politleal  career— his 
sentiments  continmng  quales  ab  ineep^ 
to,  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  and  they 
w^  how«theii,  in  the  name  ofthat  con- 
sistency, can  he  deprecate  and  refose 


Ifaa  TCpeal,  of  wittch  he  wss  llie  prophet 
and  the  panegyrist  ?  Andtndylfmy 
Lord  Grey  were  compelled  to  answer 
tihis  f^pesX  we  know  not  how  he  could 
&e(hion  his  rephr,  seenng  that  he  does 
openly  glory  in  Ms  i^  haying  only  ad- 
4td,  on  pomkal  subjects,  to  the  yehe- 
mence  of  fass  youthlid  passiinis,  instesKl 
of  imparting  ai^  of  that  wisdom  and 
moderation  which  best  befit  gray  hatis. 
He  is  not  imw  the  same  Lord  Grey, 


wlio  some  few  years  ago,  so  pathetical- 
ly lamented  that  he  stood  alone  among 
the  politicians  of  his  country,  without 
either  party  or  friends,  and  who,  in  ad- 
yertsng  to  tiiis  yery  topic  of  the  super- 
fluous effenrescence  of  his  poKtiral 
seal  in  former  days,  so  doquentiv, 
(would  that  it  had  been  as  tmly)  ad- 
ded "non  eadem  est  setas — non  mens.* 

As  to  my  Lord  Plonket,  he  is  also 
&posed  ot  by  the  Irish  aftitaton  with^ 
out  nmoi  ceremony.*  No  one,  sanr 
they,  can  foiget  the  elo(|neBt— the  soin- 
stirring  spcMhesof  tiie  Irish  Hamflcar 
aspsdnst  Lord  Castiereagh  upon  tiie 
Union  aiiestion---e4roni^  Meed  MnueQl 
Nor  is  tms  all,  for  after  these  andeot 
fond  TOCords  haye  been  raked  up^  to 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  their  old  fnend, 
tile  agitators  go  forther,  and  with  a 
pregnant  alhuion  to  the  impossibility 
of  resistance  to  Ireland's  daim  of  inde- 
pendence by  a  Ministry  which  is  the 
ayowed  and  actiye  champion  of  dl  such 
nations  as  struggle  for  medom  and  in- 
dependence, on  the  contineBt  of  Europe. 
Ireland  is  to  Britain  what  Bel^nm  was 
to  the  Dutch,  and  the  orators  tuLC  great 
credit  to  themsdyes  for  moderation  (as 
yery  well  they  nn^  from  the  present 
Cabinet)  for  not  seeking  anew  oynasty 
to  reign  oyer  them,  out  contenting 
themsetyes  with  demanding  only  a  do- 
mestic l^islatuTB. 

Ami  shall  we  be  toM  that  men  who 
haye  Mkown  and  phmed  themsehres  tiius 
watchful,  to  lay  hold  upon  erery  word 
«iid  principle  of  former  days,  and  to 
use  tnent  for  their  present  ends,  against 
those  wito  haye  giyen  them  emancma- 
tion  and  refotm— dyall  we  be  told  uatL 
they  will  sti^  short  at  a  partial  churdi 
spouatbn,  once  the  principie  was  ad- 


•  Wyi0Cottetiwaf,oaa]ate 
eoayaltsd  the  House  of  Commoos 
LsarMd  Member  for  Dahlia,  sat  Whtnd 
bet  used  with  snchsurprisiiig  effbct 


^smitfai^  Loid  Pluakstt with  sarcaMn  that 

laughter  and  chesn,  the  fioaoweabia  and 

hia^  piMiptiiif  tte  hifoimalisn  whieh  Oob* 
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mitted?  Let  no  man  dream  of  such 
absurdity.  No— the  more  that  is  given 
the  more  they  will  demand,  and  over 
the  ruins  of  the  prostrate  church  the 
a^pnt  for  **  Repeal*  will  be  louder  and 
niiore  violent  than  ever.  And  who  dp 
the  Whig  Ministers  expect  will  redst 
this  cry  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  ?  who 
can  re^t.  it,  but  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land ?  Yet  these  are  the  mei^  whom 
the  Whiff  Ministers  ii^t,  trsmipl^ 
upon,  and '  plunder,  that  the  agitotors 
may  be  <*  conciliator  Is  it  possible 
thfM^  political  insanity  can  go  furth^ 
than  tills?  We  do  not  thmk  it  caoi, 
but  we  shall  not'  answer  positively  till 
we  see  the  end  of  Whig  Adimliii^ 
tration. 

We  are  sorry  that  in  our  politics  this 
montii  we  have  been  obliged  to  dwell 
so  exclusively  on  topics  relating^  to  Ire- 
land,' and  those  ^vthlng  but  topics  of 
con^^ation.  1ms  is  not  our  fimlt, 
for  if  the  leg^lature  will  honor  this 
Isl^d  with  dSl  its  attention  what  can 
w^  do  but  adapt^ouir  comments  , to.  .the 
to^  with  whicm  tike  V  fiinish  us  r  We 
lament  to  lay  th^  ^tne  more  ej^rience 
we  fiave.pf  t^ie.new  House^.of  Com- 
mons, the  more  confirmed  are  v';e  in  otpr 
foazs  that  much  fiuther  violation  wi}l 
foUow  the  Reform.  BUI.  The  spint  of 
the  hoise  is  indubitably  that  of  despe- 
rate appetite  for  change.  It  is  palpably 
obvious  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers think  ihey  have  been  sent  to  cri- 
ticise wjth .  a  jealous  eye  every  thii^ 
that  is  established,  and  to  make  alter- 
ations that  may  distribute  among  the 


the  middle  classes  the  honors,  emolu- 
ments, and  advantages  which  have  hi- 
therto beenenjoyed  by  those  in  a  higher 
rank  of  society.  Tnere  is  noming 
which  the  Minister  proposes  for  break- 
ing down  and  scattering  established 
interests,  which  will  not  only  be  sanc- 
tioned but  applauded.  Upon  the  night 
that,  Lord  ^thorp  announced  the  Go- 
vernment plan  for  cutting  down  th^ 
.Irish  Church  Establishment,  a  sort 
of  spirit  was  dinilayed  which  was 
never  before  seen  m  tne  Britbh  House 
of  Commons.  At  every  fresh  announce- 
ment of  intended  confiscation  of  ecde- 
nastical  rank  or  property,  immediate, 
or  prospective,  a  shoot  of  imitation 
waa  raised  which  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  tiie  vociferous  cnr  of  a  mul- 
titudinous rabble  that  has  beset  some 
devoted  building,  and  puts  up  a  tri- 
umphant huzza  as  each  door  is  broken 
throug|h,  or  buttress  fumbled  to  tiie 
grbuxra.  Even  th^ '  strangers  in  the 
^len^  took  part  in  this'  unseemly  ex- 
presie^n  of  rampant  satisfaction,  ai^ 
Hiey' were  not  repressed. 
'  These  joyful  people  are  Jtttie  ai^are 
of  what'  they  are  doing.  They  would 
pull  down  those  ieibove  them,  forgetful 
now  ^uch  higher  they  are  tiiemselv^ 
than  ,the  mass — ^the  physical  force  of 
thie  country.  Their  own  turn  may 
come  much  sooner  |han  t^ese  turbf^eift 
reformers  ima^e,  abd  too  late,  they  ' 
voll  discover  ^lat  they  must  p%jr  .the 
p^na^y  of  the  tyranny  of  which,  they 
now  set  so  dangerous  an  emmple.     '. 


*;  f*ot  an  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  ^ut  to  lav  proportion^  loada  on  each ; 
Aj»d  shpuld.on^, order  disproportipned  grow^ 
Its^doiihlie  W!eigh^  minst  rum  all  below," 
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LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 


ttOYAL  iNTBLm  SOCIXTY. 


February  21,  Mr.  Hawthorn  present- 
ed tlie  foUowing  Report^irom  the  Com- 
mittee of  AgrienlUire : — 

^  The  Committee  of  AgrScnlture,  to 
whom  was  referred  oo  th«  24th  nil  the 
letter  of  Mr,  Alexander  Kimnonth,  and 
thedoomnentsconnected  therewith,  chum- 
zing  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Close,  two 
peminmt  offered  hy  tlw  Society  in  F*- 
Imary  last,  for  the  ereetion  of  the 
grsaleat  nnmber  of-  cottager  and  for  the 
aUecatSoD  of  Und  thereto^  having  inveali- 
gated  these  cfadms,  and  having  had  a  eooi- 
mnnicataon  with  Colonel  Cloae  thera- 
npon,  who  has  fully  oonGnned  and  oert^ 
find  the  facU  aa  let  forth  in  Mr.  Kin- 
month's  lett^,  are  of  opinion,  that  Co- 
lonel Close  is  entitled,  under  the  list  of 
premiums  held  out  by  the  Society,  to 
receive"  the  Gold*  Medal  for  each  of  the 
two  obiect«  set  ibrth  in  No.  4  and  No.  5, 

**  The  Committee  cannot  omit  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  So- 
ciety and  the  public,  on  the  patriotic  and 
praiseworthy  example  set  by  Colonel 
Close  to  tbe  landed  proprietors  of  Ire- 
land, towards  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  their  tenantry,  by  providing  comfort- 
able residences  for  them. 

'*  The  Comniittotj  liuvc  fuilLer  to  re- 
pOTt^  that  they  have  considered  the  ei- 
pediency  <tf  renewing  4he  olforing  of*  pre- 
miums proposed  last  year  by  the  Society 
for  the  above  and  several  other  objects  oif 
general  utility,  and  tliev  ivcommend  to 
&e  Society  to  sanction  tiie  same,  with  tlia 
exception  of  the  second  prsBii«ni 

*•  C  Stewabv  HAiTTBoaias, 
«<Chawnaa.*' 

U8T  OF  PIBMIUMa, 

Proposed  to  be  contumedjor  the  eitMwmg 
YeoTf  bjf  the  Committee  ofA^rieukwe 
and  Painting  t 

February  ^1,  ISSa. 

FIR8T  PREMIUM. 

Management  (d  Landed  Property  ta 
Irdand. 
«  For  the  beet  and  approfi^  Essay 
on  the  Consolidation  of  Farms,  and  the 
e^qtedieacy  of  maintaining  in  Ireland  a 
mued  system  of  plough  and  spade  hus- 
bandry, 

The  Gold  Meddofihe  Society. 


«*  See  account  of  Spade  Husbandry  by 
Doctor  Raddiffe  and  others;  also  th* 
Quarterly  Review,  rcL  xix  p.  240,  on 
the  condition  of  the  English  peasantry. 


8B0OND  PMSMIUM. 

Zt^inf  down  Ground  to  PermanaU  Pad^ 

(are. 
.  «  To  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  Lna- 
hmd  who  shall  report  the  most  successinl 
axperinwnt  in  laymg  down  a  field  to  per- 
manent pasture^  not  being  Urn  than  fiv« 
Eaglish  or  statute  acree»  and  which  shall 
affc^  the  best  combination  of  the  finer 
grasses,  for  giving  a  renewed  succession 
of  pl/Ruts  in  proportion  to  tbe  advance  of 
the  season* 

The  Gold  Medal,  or  Ten  Sovereiqne. 
**  The  hmd  whidi  is  the  subject  of  the 
experiment,  must  have  been  pastured  for 
at  least  one  season,  exebslva  of  that  in 
which  the  report  is  given  in,'  and  a  eer- 
tifled  aooonnt  must  he  transmitted  of  the 
kinds  and  quantity  of  the  gvMS  s 
sown.  The  nature  of  the  sod  must 
he  stated  particnkarly,  and  the 
aeouralily  detailed. 

THIftD  PfttMIITlt. 

For  Inmroting  ihe  CondtHon  of  ikk  La- 
bourlng  Poor  !m  Erecting  CAagee,  end 
ApporHoning  Land* 
**  To  the  person  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  JrisUind*  who  in  the  year  1892 
or  1838  shall  erect  on  his  estate  the 
greatest  number  of  ^ttagas  (not  less  than 
five)  in  proportion  to  tl^  extent  thereof* 
upon^  an  impronred  construction,  for  the 
accommodation  and  promoting  the  cesa- 
forts  of  the  labouring  poor;  and  shall 
allot  to  each  of  such  oottaaes  a  portion  of 
land  not  less  than  one  Lidh  acre. 

TheGoldMedaL 

FOURTH  raZMIUM. 

For  Improving  the  Condition  qf  the  Z«- 
bouring  Poor^  bg  Apportioning  Land 
to  Cottagee  akeadg  BnStL 

«  To  the  person  m  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  IreUmd  who  in  the  year  1882  or 
1888  shall  allot  to  the  greatest  number 
of  cottages  on  his  estate,  (not  leas  than 
five,)  in  proportion  to  the  extent  thereof. 
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khwidybtfit  ott  SB  hipfOTid  covstmctiona 
fbr  dw  aocxNiimoilitKNi  andt  prMnotfaig 
the  eimthrU  of  the  kboortaff  poor,  a 
qvuttlT  oflMid  kts  tfam  one  Im  acre. 
TkeOMMedaL 

•*  It  k  vol  tet«iiAa4  to  prttoribo  anj 
spacific  form  of  ImikHng  or  matoriab, 
ody  the  oonriag  to  be  of  tlatee»  if 
they  caa  be  procared  at  a  reeeonable 
price* 

««  The  eompetitort  nnitt  fambh  the 
Society  with  the  plaas,  tuinrej^  eettmatea, 
aad  aocouBts  of  expenditure,  together 
with  a  oertificate  ngned  by  at  least  one  of 
ite  Members,  the  clergymen  of  the  dif- 
fereot  religioofl  persaattona,'  or  some  of 
the  resident  gentfnnen,  setting  forth  their 
penonal  examinatioB  of  the  cottages, 
when  finished,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Work  has  been  executed,  and  their  fitaew 
lb  promote  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
iahabitants. 

rtm  nxMum, 
Qaeairiiy  of  Lamd  reqmnd  to  Smort  m 
Za(oiirer'e  ^muigt  amd  mMt  ana  la 
.Aeipa  Cow. 

<*  For  the  best  aeooaat  founded  oa  a<>- 
taal  experience  in  Irelaad,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  mad  of  aa  a?erage  qaalitjr  which 
would  be  Required  to  supply  a  labourer^ 
fiunily,  oonsisttng  of  two  grown  penons 
and  two  children,  with  all  necessary  culi- 
nar?  Tegetables,  induding  poUtoes,  to 
enable  him  to  keep  a  pig  or  two,  and 
likewise  maintahi  a  cow  all  the  year 
rohnd.  The  GM  Midid. 

M  See  Martin  Doyle** « HinU  to  Small 
Farmers,*  Allen  on  '  Home  Colonies,* 
and  Cobbett's « Cottage  Economy.'  ** 

February,  fS,  The  following  letter 
tiram  Mr.  Frofeiser  Dary  was  read  t — 

Bo^  DMh  Soeitif$LtAo9^atorf. 

**  Dbae  Sia — I  beg  you  wiU  acquaint 
the  Rojal  Dublin  Society,  that  the  Cor- 
poiation  of  Tallow  Chandlers  and  Soap 
Ipoilers  of  Dublin,  recently  requested  me 
to  make  some '  comparatiye  experiments 
OB  the  Soaps  imported  into  Ireland,  and 
the  Soapa  of  home  manu&cture,  with  a 
riew  to  aasist  the  Corporation  in  in- 
Teatigating  the  causes  of  the  present 
ruinous  state  of  the  Irish  Soap  Menu- 
fiMstnre,  and,  if  Mwsible,  to  procure  le- 
gislative relief,  being  anxious  to  render 
every  assistance  in  my  power  to  the 
Manufactures  of  thb  country,  I  imroe- 
diatolT  commenced  those  experiments, 
(whidi  will  be  made  at  no  expense  to 
tha  Society,)  aad  I  have  aude  conside- 


ralde  vrogriiaa  in  them,  and  I  purpose, 
with  the  coifeurreuce  of  the  Sooety,  to 
finish  Ihera  forthwith,  as  the  resuHs  are 
wanted  to  lay  before  the  CKivemreent. 
The  subject  of  the  Irish  Soap  Manu- 
facture has  Just  been  before  Parliament, 
and  is  shortly  expected  again  to  come 
under  the  considcnration  of  the  Legtsb- 
ture. 

**  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

•*  Your*s  faithftdly, 

«<  SUMUNO  DAVY. 

**  Edward  Hardmam,E$q^ 
ffc.  jrc  jrc- 

March,  7,  The  following  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Botany  was  read  :-> 

**  The  Committee  of  Boteny  have  to 
report  that  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  lately 
erected  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  is  now 
ooMplete,  aad  teft  an  ample  aup^y  of 
water  ia  conveyed  by  it,-  firom  the  River, 
to  a  Reaervoir,  formed  for  its  receptioa, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  Conserva- 
tories and  Hothoilses ;  that  a  |dan  and 
estimate  have  been  Isid  before  the  Com- 
mittee! by  Mr.  J.  M.  D'Olier,  one  of 
its  members,  for  the  erection  of  an  Orna- 
mental Fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Reservoir,  which  the  Committee  conceive 
would  not  only  be  hkhly  conducive  to 
the  improvement  and  beauty  of  the 
Oardea,  but  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  bringing  water  iato  the 
Houses  for  the  supply  of  the  Plants* 
without  the  necessity  of  opening  doors. 
The  expense  of  this  would  not  much  ex- 
ceed £hO,  They  beg  to  recommend  to 
the  Society  to  empower  the  Committee 
to  have  the  same  executed  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms:  and  if  they  shall  be 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  Committe  request  that  a  sum 
of  £S&  may  be  pUMsed  at  theb  disposal 
for  the  same. 

<•  joesra  cLAaKB,  Chairman." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  having  an- 
nounced to  the  Vice-President  in  the 
chair,  the  lamented  death  of  their  highly 
talented  and  esteemed  Professor  of  Mi- 
neralogy aad  Keeper  of  the  Museum, 
Sir  Charles  Gieseck^  whidi  melancholy 
event  took  place  in  the  afWmoon  of 
Tuesday  last  very  suddenly. 

Resolved— That  the  &>ciety  do  ex- 
press, by  placing  the  same  oa  the  Bfi- 
nutes  of^  their  Proceedings,  their  sincere 
sorrow  at  the  loes  they  have  thus  sus- 
tained, and  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tain of  the  loqg-tried  talents,  as  a  Scien- 
tific Professor,  and  the  amiable  manners 
and  chararcter,  as  a  gentleman,  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Gieseck^ 
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Mr.  WoJd  presented  to  the  Society  for 
£heir  Mnteiini»  on  the  p«rt  of  Matthew 
Moran,  Esq.,  the  Hedi  of  a  Tiger  from 
Nepaul.  He  WM  diacoyered  in  the  act 
of  devourinff  a  bufialot  which  after  hav« 
ing  killedt  he  had  drained  to  the  top  of 
a  hank  twenty  feet  hi^  where  he  wae 
shot. 


The  MontUy  Betnms  of  Om  AUeu'^ 
dance  of  Pupfls  in  the  several.  S^iools 
for  the.moiUh  of  February,  was  read, 
whidi  was  as  follows : 


Tlffofe 


SdiooL 
spem 


Mr«niffli 


LandMftpe  m  Oraaiaeii^     do. 
Ardiltectur0s  '  do. 

BIoAeUlBf,  da 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Kotions  on  Polltteal  Seoddmy— by  John  Hop. ' 

kins. 
lUvwinitioiit  of  PoUtM  Broooioy— by  Harriet 

Martineao. 

The  powers  of  good  and  vrH  appear 
to  be  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  in  these 
Islands.  The  latter,  although  natu- 
rally inferior  in  strength,  has  never- 
theless by  its  superior  industry  and 
unwearid  perseverknce  |nreVailed  against 
its  more  powerful  enemy.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding those  partial  victories  and 
the  mischiefs  they  have  done  we 
cannot  look  upon  the  conflict  without 
feeling  some  degr^  of  pleasure.  The, 
allies  of  evil,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
gained  fi  signal  and  endurmg  advantage 
by  their  late  triumphs,  by  one  of  which 
they  almost  destroyed  the  constitutioni 
and  bv  the  other  they  fondly  imagine  that 
they  hiive  overwhelmed  the  church.  But 
we  confidently  trust  that  their  hopes  are 
Unfounded,  and  that  thebr  conquests  will 
not  be  of  long  endurance.  The  friends 
of  peace  and  order  and  humanity  have 
been  violently  roused  from  their  repose, 
and  we  already  see  them  advancing  with 
sujperior  force  and  equal  activity  to  nieet 
and  conquer  their  implacable  foes.  From 
the  immense  powers  now  entrusted  to  the 
jiopulace  of  these  kingdoms,  and  from  the 
quickness  and  freedom  with  which  state- 
ments and  arguments,  whether  true  or 
false,  whether  in  favour  of  good  or  evil, 
ere  disseminated  through  Uie  country, 
th^r^  remain  now  no  means  of  success 
for  any.  party  but  through  the  instrumei&>- 
tality  of  the  populace,  and  no  means  of 
acquiring  the  possession  of  those  Instru^ 
ments  except  by  appealing  to  theit  feel- 
ings to  their  understandii^  or  their  con- 
sciences. 

For  a  long  time  the  enemies  of  peace 
and  order  have  been  unremitting  in  their 
endeavours  to  mislead  the  minds  and  cor- 


rupt the  hearts  of  the  lower  classes^  aihl 
in  their  pemidous  exertions  have  met 
with  no  opposition,  except  from  the  feeble 
and  ineffectual  forces  of  law  and  criminal 
proeecntions.  But  no  pains,  or  compa- 
ratively little,  were  taken  to  unteach 
what  Uiey  had  taught,  and  to  leave  nv 
itNMD  if  possible  fer  the  most  destmctlye 
errors,  fay  pre-occupying  the  minds  of  the 
people*  una  bringing  home  to  their  un- 
derstanding, the  stroi^  and  simple  argu- 
ments in  nivor  of  the  most  useful  and 
important  truths.  The  lovers  of  truth 
and  justice  were  too  often  disgusted  by 
the  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them.  They 
forget  that  many  of  the  fidlowers,  and 
even  of  the  advocates  of  falsehood  were 
on  ^t  side,  only  because  truth  had 
never  been  dearly  presented  to  their 
eyes.  Unfortunately  overiooking  thie 
plain  oonsiderfttion^  they  trusted  to  the 
law  as  if  it  were  an  effectual  or  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  mischief,  which 
the  spread  of  delusive  doctrines  had  a 
tendency  to  occasion.  The  unfair  temper 
iMid  nnwiUiagnesv  to  heer  aigiunente  con- 
trary to  their  present  opinions^  which  the 
people  generally  eidiibit  on  oocasioas  of 
public  debate,  were  too  often  deemed  a 
sufficient  reason  to  abstain  from  them, 
on  the  specious  grounds  that  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  ars^ue  with  men  who  will  not 
treat  you  fairer  and  who  ai^  determined 
tfot  even  to  listen  to  any  arguments  In 
favor  of  the  opinions,  which  at  the  time 
they  chance  to  consider  as  erroneous,  or 
hostile  to  their  interests.  But  even  this 
disposition  in  the  people,  how  ever  unfair 
it  certainly  is,  and  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  is  now  jnstiy  considered  as  itself 
a  delusion  and  among  those  mistaken  opi- 
nions which  may  the  most  easily  be  re^ 
moved  by  force  of  argument. 
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,  It.  ovgbt  noty  ,ti^aly^  be  difficult  to 
perroade  the  people  of  the  prodence  <uid 
the  neceteity  of.  their  hearing  with  indif- 
ferent and  attentive  mindi  every  eide  of 
the  qnestion,  where  their  own  .good  it 
the  subject  of  enquiry^  and  they  them* 
■elvee  the  final  and  absolute  judges  of  the 
debate.  The  attempt  to  stifle  argument 
bj  clamour  was,  nerhapsy  not  .unnatural 
in  those  who  comd  not  otherwise  influ- 
ence the  debates  or  deczMs  concerning 
their  most  vital  interests.  3ut  this  cause 
tff  j»rejudice  has  been  removed,  and  let 
us  ehtertiun  a  hope  that  this  impediment, 
to  the  progress  o?  truth  is  last  wearing 
away,  and  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
are  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  a  true  sense  of  their  real 
interests,  will  not  be  utterly  ineffectuaL 
The  mioxh  of  knowledge,  though  sura 
and  unremitting,  is  ind^d  slow.  It  is. 
not  immediatefy  that  truth  reaches  the 
Bnderstandiog  of  the  vukaiu  .  Their 
teachers,  or  perhaps  the  teachers  of  these, 
latter,  become  acquainted  with  important 
truths  mixed  frequently  with  important 
error ;  gradually  the  falsehood  yields  to 
the  force  of  the  opfosin^  arguments,  and 
the  truth  becomes  hmiiliarly  known,  and 
even  reckoned  amonff  the  most  obvious 
jiriDdples,  by  the  cuus  which  a  short 
time  before  looked  upon  it  as  a  paradox, 
or  at  least,  a  suspicious  novelty.  "Pr^ 
eently,  by  the  force  of  example,  and  the , 
natural  communications  of  thoughts  and 
opinions,  it  descends  a. scale  lower  among, 
we  people,  and  by  the  influence  of  au-. 
thority  and  education,  becomes  known  to 
those  who  would  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  the  aiguments  by  which  it 
was  originally  defended  or  opposed.  It 
appears  almost  self-evident  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  early  taught^  and  thu%  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  those  truths  be- 
come familiarly  recognised  and  known  by 
all,  whicha  short  time  before  could  scarce- 
ly have  found  a  single  supporter.  It  is 
uierefore,  we  conceivei  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  utility  of  books  intended 
roost  for  the  instruction  of  the  labouring 
poor,  to  say,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
number  of  Uiem  will  ever  learn  or  read 
them.  The  same  end  will  be  as  effec- 
tuallyy  though  more  slowly  obtained,  if 
they  communicate  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  the  natural  instructors  of  the. 
labouring  classes,  and  who  are  in  con- 
staot  conunonication  with  them. 

Such  considerations  give  a  value  in  our 
eyes  to  the  books  whose  names  are  pre- 
fixed to  this  article  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  possess.  All  works  on  those 
subjects,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 


have  beenhitherta  voediioatad,  w«  legMd 
as  statements  and  aigmnenti  addressed  to 
such  as  ara  hencefoiward  to  be  the  rulara 
of  our  destiny.    Of  these,  the  one  en* 
titled  **  Conversations  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, by  John  Hopkins,**  appears  to  ue 
to  be  the  best»  as  containing  tiie  greatest- 
portion  of  useful  information,  unmixed 
with  much  error.    It  commences  by  a 
etoiy,  which  we  think  had  better   be 
omitted,  as  it  adopts  a  form  of  instruc- 
tion which,  in  our  rainion,  is  very  iU 
calculated  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  con- 
troverted truth.    In  it,  John  Hopkim^t 
described  as  a  poor  labourer,  with  a  lam 
family  of  children,  is  supposed  to  apply 
to  a  Fairy  for  assistance,  and  to  attribute 
all  his  want  to  the  luxuries  of  the  rich* . 
He  makes  the  plausible  complaint  that  in 
order  to  grati^  Uie  rich  with  luxuries 
the  poor  ara  dehanred  almost  from  the 
necessaries  of  life.    To  give  John  Hop- 
kins a  practical  proof  of  the  &llacy  of 
his  opimons,  the  miry  consents  by  a  stroke  > 
of  her  wand  « to  destroy  all  luxuries 
whatever.**    The  first  effect  which  John . 
perceives  from  this  important  change  ia  ■ 
that  "  his  wife*s  best  cotton  gown  is 
tamed  to  a  homely  stufi^**  her  china  te^ 
pot  into  crockery-ware,  his    children*s 
play  thinss  into  dry  sticks,  fit  only  to  be 
burnt.**    xo  take  time. to  turn  over  the 
subject,   and  to  console  himself  for  his 
diswpointment,  he  called  for  his  pipe  ; 
bnt  being  a  luxury  it  was  also  gone.    To 
padfy  hmi  his  wife  offers  him  a  pinch  of 
8nu£^  but  his  box  is,  of  course,  empty ; 
snuff,  **  the  luxury,**  is  not  thera.    He 
then  admits  that  he  was  a  fool  not  to . 
desira  the  Fairy  to  meddle  with  the  luxn* 
ries  of  the  rich  only.    He  will,  therafore, 
on  her  next  visit  beg  her  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  the  poor.  .  The  con- . 
sequence^  of  the  innovations  made  by  ^ . 
Fairy  wand  are  shortly  displayed.  Jbhn*e . 
relations,  who  were  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  various  artides  of  luxury, 
are  turned  out  of  emplmnent;   Jolm 
himself,  who  worked  ias  a  labourer  in  the 
field,  and  thought  that  he  was  in  no. 
danger  of  being  thrown  out  oC  .woric,  ae, 
com  and  hay  are  noi  luxufiesk;  receives  n, 
visit  from  the  landlord  oi^  ^((hoaet  eftatie. 
he  worked.    The  landlord  infbmis  him 
that  he  means  to  turn  his  land  .into  a. 
sheep-walk,  or  let  it  lie  uncuUivatedy  aa 
half  the  produce  of  the  land  vrill  be  suf* 
fident  for  him  in  the  new  style  of  living 
which  he  and  his  family  are  obliged  to 
adopt.    Poor  John  is  now  convinced  of 
his  error  and  reduced  to  despair.    H* 
hastens  to  the  Fairy  and  implores  her  to 
reverse  the  &tal  decree,  i^  to  bring 
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bttdc  lUngB  lo  thev  ferner  ttete.  From 
tUi»  Mid  MAM  coDT«natfcm  with  his 
fiHends,  JoImi  dhviTB  the  condi^rioii,  thai 
the  rich  lukl  poor  hlive  bat  one  end  the 
sMtte  iaterert,  aUd  thftt  the  comfort  of 
the  poor  ere  derived  from  tiie  wealth  of 
the  ridi.  Now,  dthoogh  we  acqoiesce 
it  thie  doadnaioa,  mad  with  erttf  John 
Hopltiteiiilheooimtrydidtheiame,  yet 
W^ahoddbeghidthaf  the  j  irrfred  mt  it 
hf  t  ^Mfersnf  path.  It  is  hardljr  neces- 
aatj  lo  ditaiiade  the  poor  from  deeirbg 
9mAi  dungm  M  are  matdfeetly  beyond 
the  power  of  le^^ithrtioB  to  accomplish. 
If  John  Hophins  wete  iriow  to  obtam  the 
pbweT  Or  maluBip  n  dian^  acoordii^  to 
Ms  desire^  we  suspect  lie  woold  be  mbris 
anzioiis  to  deprhre  the  rich  of  their  pro* 
pertj  than  of  tne  opportttiiitf  of  spending' 

'  II  wodid  be  of  some  nse  to  shew  how 
little  such  a  change  m  the  distribnthm  of 
property  wo^  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  poor.  The  ridi  man,  who  possesses 
wealth  soAdent  to  support  160  poor, 
dlstrihntes  it  amongthem  in  thejmrchase 
of  enjoyments  foi  himself  as  effectnallyy 
as  if  the  most  benerolent  patriot  nnder- 
took  the  management  of  'it  for  the  pnbfic 
g«od.  K  wn  look  nt  all  the  artidtas  on 
which  the  wealthj  consume  their  reve- 
Me;  we  Shan  see  ^at  thej  derive  their 
Ugh  value  from  the  amount  of  the  labour 
bestowed  on  theb  manufacture.  Thus 
the  income  of  Uie  rich  is  expended  in 
naintaining  labourers,  that  is,  in  support- 
i«g  the  poor,  with  this  additional  advan- 
tige  that  the  poor  are  thus  rsMeved  from 
the  temptations  to  which  idleness  would 
subject  them,  and  thefa*  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  mind  may  be  preserved, 
while  tiiey  feel  that  they  are  eanihig  thefr 
own  bread  instead  of  reosiving  it,  as  cha^ 
ri^.  This  subject,  followed  on  to  a 
^teater  length,  would,  we  think,  sliew 
in  the  inosi  unanswerable  manner,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  rdBeviog  the  able- 
bodied  iieor  by  any  enactments  in  the 
shape  of  poor  laws,  or  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  them.  Without  any  benevolent 
SUB  on  our  part,  all  our  income  is  ex- 
Bd  in  the  support  of  labourers  If 
is  tnken  from  us  by  the  state,  and 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  there  re- 
mains only  the  other  half  to  be  thus 
expended  1^  ourselves.  We  hope  hi  some 
mure  edition  to  see  John  H^kins*  no- 
tions upon  these  suljects.  From  the 
chiipter  entitled  **  The  Poors*  Rate,  or 
the  Treacherous  Friend,**  we  are  confi- 
dlsnt  thht  they  will  be  well  weighed  and 
corred.  It  will  be  more  impmtant  to 
the   polBc    to   know    what    c^ons 


■a  aassnaus  upon  ms 
tlie  consequences  ^to  be  mreb 
fnm  a  total  demoution  of  all  luzuries. 
We  fear  that  if  his  kind  Fairy  gratified 
Um  witfi  another  experiment,  the  conse- 
^[uences,  thoitth  runous  to  tfie  piddic^ 
lidght  not  at  first,  or  until  it  was  too  lata 
to  mend  tlie  evfl,  be  found  etiuaUy  pr»- 
jodkial  to  hhnself.  It  is  not  easy  ta 
antic^iate  the  effects  of  a  change  which 
never  cau  take  phu^  where  we  havn 
ifotUng  like  eiperienoe  or  analory  to 
guide  vs.  Every  man  may  ima^be  a 
coonected  train  of  conseqnencee  ac- 
cbidbg  to  his  interest  or  firaosition. 
Perliaps,  on  the  next  occasion,  tlie  land- 
lord, flndinff  that  he  cannot  possibly  spend 
more  than  half  the  produce  of  hb  estate^ 
may  rive  John  a  portion  of  it  for  his  own 
Use,  mstead  of  letting  it  remain  uncuhi- 
vnted  and  turning  Mm  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

But  we  shaH  not  prem  the  Bulject» 
Vefaw  satisfied  that  the  oqperiment  wOl 
not  be  made  a  second  time.  Would  that 
ike  had  eoual  reason  icTbeKeve  that  the 
mors  practicable  experiments  of  a  partial' 
destruction  of  luxuries  and  property 
would  not  again  be  made.  It  is  a  thmr 
so  ouiddy  imagined,  so  easily  contrived* 
ancT  so  readily  executed,  to  destroy  or 
injure  a  quantity  of  unoperty,  requiring 
immediate  repair  for  tne  pniposes  of  pro- 
curing employment  in  the  re>constmetioa 
or  reparation  of  the  injured  propertyy 
that  we  think  it  of  the  jitmost  m^or- 
tance  that  the  mischievous  conaequenoea 
cf  such  conduct  should  be  dearir  taught* 
and  fbmiiiarlyknown  to  an.  lliiiisthe 
more  neoessaiy,  as  the  aiguments  ffene- 
raUy  m^ged  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  this 
systdm  on  tlie  part  of  the  labourer,  are 
not  perfectly  sound,  aad  do  not  aocurateiy 
shew  wliere  the  mischief  lies.  We  aUnde 
to  those  arguments  which  prescribe  such 
conduct  as  a  destruction  or  diminution  of 
the  fond  appropriated  to  the  snbsistenca 
€^  labourers.  Those  certainly  shew 
that  the  country  at  huge  suffers  by  such 
proceedings,  but  the  proofs  would  be 
brought  nearer  home,  by  shewing  the 
tendency  such  conduct  has  to  deter  pro- 
perty mnn  embarking  in  useful  qiecula- 
tions  in  the  plnces  where  they  occur. 
No  moderate  rate  of  profit  wiU  be  sufficient 
t6  attract  capital  to  a  spot  where  the  tra- 
der  is  exposed  to  constant  dai^^  and 
depredations  and  injuries  to  his  property ; 
where  a  visit  from  the  nocturnal  legisla- 
tors may  involve  him  in  total  ruin,  or 
where  the  same  effect  may  be  ]nx>duced 
by  a  ruU  for  gold  at  thedemand  of  a  die- 
Mafitad  agitator,  wiio  is  content  to  db. 
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PflriiaMy  on  looM  fktart  oocinoiL 
Jolui  HapkintwaifevoT  the  public  wit£ 
^BOtMNMOftthkhodL  If  Im  oonmr^i 
t«o  pbow  fto9BUMr»  titeatad  aqaall  j  aa 
tp  Inda  and  namifiKtiiia*  the  pvtud 
aafferiaga  prodnotd  bjr  a  &U  of  wg^  or 
J>j  napvovemant  of  mad>inary»  throiHag 
a  finf  ant  of  eiapbjaian^  aiat  in  tha  ona 
plaoa  by  oatnga  and  oombiaation  and 
BMb4^gwlatioB ;  intbaoibarbypnidaaoa 
and  anmy  and  a  dkyoittion  to  adi^ 
jthiir  condnat  to  tbe  aUaiad  ciicmnrtancxia 
in  wbich  tbe  j  ind  tbamialvaa  ]daoad»  ba 
wiU  veadfly  aaicaift,  and  will  do  farrio^ 
ly  rtating  ttia  waawmoiiyit  fton  nuk 
dmereat  ay^eoM.  Tba  maiket  of  tba 
one  duainiduBg,  of  tba  otber  eitendiiig 
afavydaj.  6iBeetba£oodin»ai|ofiM:taiad 
«yt  tfie  two  different  luaoee  will  no  loafer 
jQonpata  on  tba  eama  tanne  and  can  no 
Immt  ba  eold  at  Um  eaoM  pncee  at  tba 
jaaritatebeloraoomBioB  tobotb>  Atleqgtfc 
4rada  will  ba  aatiraly  fztuwaiebed  in  tba 
^poi  wbicb  waa  tba  eeeaa  of  riot  and  toiv 
liiilanoey  and  will  bava  b^n  tnmeQnrred 
to  tba  settlements  wbere  peace  and  order 
ware  obeerrad.  Distreee  will  bave  reacb- 
ad  its  utmost  heigbty  and  to  crown  tba 
adifioe»  tbe  demagogue  win  iqipear  to  tell 
Ibe  people,  already  too  well  dispoeed  to 
misdiiN,  tbat  tbmr  misery  is  caused  by 
Ibe  union,  or  by  tatbes,  or  by  ibe  number 
of  bisbopsy  or  free  trade,  or  tbe  grand 
jury  laws,  or  by  any  tbing  abstruse  and 
flaUering  to  tbor  feelinn,  ratber  tban  bj 


sncb  ob^ons  and  natural  causes  as  ibanr 
own  Mflmsst,  farMmos,  and  JMproouiiaea. 
Tbeee  will  not  ba  mentioned,  ae  not 
■aitiag  so  well  witb  tba  des^^ns  of  tba 
iatarested  i^tator. 

It  will  not,  we  bope,  be  difficult  to 
convince  tbe  people  of  tbe  trutb  of  tbeea 
propositions.  Indeed,  tbeir 
Si  almost  sufident  to  eecnre 
aMat  to  tbam.  Fbnstly,  tbat  mob-vio- 
leaoe  irill  not  be  able  to  compel  capital 
to  embark  or  to  remain  in  a  losing  buri- 
nessu  Secondly,  Tbat  it  cannot  deter 
cental  from  pursuing  a  proAtaUa  manu* 
&ctara,  altbongh  it  can  make  it  depart 
and  remoya  to  eiarcise  it  in  a  mora 
quietspot  Tbese and snnilar usefrd and 
eyident  trutbs  ma^  be  easfljr  inculcated. 
Eyeiy  calm  discussion  bas  tbis  tendency, 
by  sbarpenin^  tbe  minds  of  the  peoj^ 
and  aocttstonung  them  to  reflection,  we, 
therefore,  wish  to  see  as  many  cheap  and 
simple  productions  on  political  economy 
as  posHble,  offisred  to  their  perusal  And 
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Aoteeaiadlhaai  tha  wish l^ayenabh 
serving  tba  emnaous  dodriaae  adyoeatad 
in  soma  of  them,  ae  we  aia  confident  thi^ 
hi  the  conflict  (of  oMOsita  Dfiaionp^  tmlli 
win^eedUyarieanctofiene*.  WedoM^ 
lear  tbat  the  doctrinee  laapaoting  ian(t 
aipressed  or  imalied  in  <«  EUa  af  Uew^ 
loch,*'  will  ba  Irag  ounant amo^g  thoea 
who  baye  an  opportnni^  of  bevii^  cr 
laaang  the  truth.  Ronald  (p([^lS5) 
g  bis  i' 


is  sorry  to  find  that  by  tilling 
of  nMorlnad  ba  bad  created  a  nnl^aMn 
his  sisters  bmd,  and  Ang^  e^qpb^ae  tW 
the  caaiwoidd  haya  stood  thft  tpaai  if 
MardocW  or  anvbadiy  elae^  had  tiSad  tha 
nKNMv  Agaii^  inpi^7^  Hisaswnad 
that.  lant  ia  paaducad.  or.  increaeed  bf 
t^^ri|^  )ffii^  lands  bito  oaUlyatkww  > 

tha  truth  meara  to  he  that  thaiql- 
creased  demand  for  f^mbyjMiinereessd 
population  raisee.lMfiee^  and  thersfora 
raises  lapUi,  and  makea  it  atpedient  Id 
take  inferior  land  into  cuHiyaMB,  or  to 
layout  maia  o^pilal,  witk  adimiairf>ed 
jatuoifOntba.oldhuMk  TbainciaaMtf 
demand,  and  tba  aecMsity  af  proeariag 
an  inrieamd  aapplj,,  prodnoee  alf  thasa 
aoneeonenfapi  batthoi^onaffiaotaMf 
ba.  eomatiat^  a^yeniently  made  tha.ip* 
dez  of  another,  it  should  not  on  ihU 
account  ba  deemed  the  canea  of  it.  In- 
deed, so  for  finom  its  being  true,  that 
takiag  inforior  lands  into  cutiyation  has 
a  teiMency  to  xaisa  piioee  or  rants,  it 
has  a  diract  tendency  to  diminish  them 
by  increaehig  the  siqmly.  On  thb  head 
we  are  mora  inclined  to  wree  with  the 
opinions  entertaineS  by  Hopkins  and 
We  a 


Btubbe,  page  172.  We'cannot  condada 
thb  head  without  remarking  tbat  tba 
author  of  John  Honkinif  noUons  seems 
in  soma  danger  of  fioling  into  tha  oon^ 
mon  error  of  writers  instructing  the  poor, 
of  imaginiiig  that  a  style  wul  be  mora 
inteUij^le  uy  intospersing  it  with  vulgar- 
isms or  incorrect  language^  such  as  <«  why 
so  than,**  -  Man,"  and  « in  a  w<mdar- 
inent,''&e.  Where  this  is  done  that  tbecba. 
sacters  may  speak  suitably  to  their  soppoe-> 
ad  circumstances,  we  do  not  much  olyect 
to  it,  although  we  see  the  danger  of  an 
author's  too  readily  adopting  such  an 
easy  mode,  asemnloying  vu^ar  idioms 
to  iqipearintelliffible  to  vulgar  minds.  We 
should  even  pn&r  the  opposite  extreme^ 
as  in  «  EUa  of  Garveloch,''  where  every 
^teaker  employs  language  that  would  be- 
come a  professor.  In  real  life,  evaa 
among  the  lower  orders,  correct  language 
is  not  more  uncommon,  than  correct 
ideas  upon  these  points. 

If  we  were  to  propoee  a  mode  of  tha 
•tyla  proper  for  commnnicatfog  know- 
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ledge,  we  ihould  refer  to  the  articles  on 
•politici^  eoonouy  contimied  in  the  Sa- 
tuiilaj  Migadiie,  particnlarly  those  on 
Value,  page  186;  on  Wages  pa^  222, 
and  thocre  on  i^  The  Dnties  and  Advan- 
4age8  of  Sodety.**  Snch  articles  may  be 
read  iith  profit  bjr  all,  as  they  conyey 
most  ^isefnl  trnths  in  ^ple  and  correct 
langniffe.  We  cannot  now  "wait  to  ^te 
«ny  part,  bnt  shaH  conclude  hf  request- 
ing all  to  read  at  least  so  much  as  proves 
that  wagiB*  iare  beyond  the  reach  of  law 
to  regulate. '  ;It  is-  of  importancii  that  aU 
shodd  be  aeqnainfed  ymk  such  sin&pl^ 
and'useftil  thithi;*  ^d  Witli  the  InecessBfy 
«i|^«mettts  tip  support  th^  as  it  may  be 
«yery  man's  torn  to  distoitrinhte'  tnen^ 
amone  those  to  -whom  such  truths,  or 
ihe  «^iM>riie  cirrob, 'Will  be  infiueiitial 
jprindples'of'tetion.  M.  L.  * 


tfasHn.Dsyls.  Carry 


We  cattn<H;  aroid  oonj^tulatmg  Martih 
Doyle's  couktrymcta  upon  the  great  a6- 
ipinition;  hSi  IMed'and  eirtensiVe  aUlitiea 
haye  proyed^  in :  the .  dfaeotion  of  -their 
judgment  and  formatlott  ^  their  taste. 
There  is  ttdt>i  M^f(BCt  of  practically  u^ 


f\tt  knowle^e  upon  which  lie  seems  nn» 
inliormed  himself,  and  which  he  does  not 
take  cate  to  present  to  the  public  in  the 
most  tangible  and  attractive  form.  The 
jMmiphlet  before  us  contains  a  dear  ai^ 
comprehensiye  course  of  instruction  for 
the  practical  j^ardiner,  unencumbered  with 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  mere  theorists 
in  this  art  are  in  the  culpable  habit' of 
pladng,  as  stumUling-blodu,  In  the  wvf 
of  those  who  care  little  about  the  sdence 
or  its  technical  terms  abstractedly  froni 
actuid  practice: '  We  haye  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  Martin  Do)ie*s  pamphlet 
te  be  the  yery  best  for  common  use  that 
we  have  erer  met  with.  He  oroinises 
to  follow  tike  present  with  ^milar  trtth 
Hualft  upoir  FVuits  ind  flowers,  &c  saying, 
teodeMly,  that  his  fixture  exertions  in  this 
line  shab  be  giiided-by  the  success  of  his 
first  attempt  For*  our'  parts,  as  he  husk 
Woceeded,  and  desenredly,  in  all  his  mei- 
titoriotts  undertakingB,  we  entertain  nO 
<dottbt  but  that  a  grateful  public  will  con- 
tinue their  pbtronage  and  support  to  an 
-author  who,  from  the  impoitance  of  hie 
subjects  and  tho  taloit  -wMi  which  the^ 
ure  discussed,  has  the  best  possible  daiili 
^pon  their  MtentioQ  and  regard. 


.  I  ;  » 
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ON  THE  EMIGRATION  OF  PROTESTANTS. 


We  are  fiJlen  upon  evil  days. 
Abroad  Uirones  have  been  shaking — 
sceptres  and  diadems  are  breaking— 
dynasties  are  changing,  and  consatn- 
tions  are  Tamshine  awav  ;  at  home  all 
the  time-honoured  and  time-nnrtured 
most  give  way  to  the  novel  and  ideal, 
fbr  the  spirit  of  change  has  breathed 
over  all  things,  and  while  she  rides 
bk  her  rampant  chariot  against  the 
throne  of  nnffs  and  the  ark  of  God, 
aU  that  we  prbe  and  love  in  the  in- 
ftitutions  of  oor  country  is  to  be 
dragged  at  her  wheels,  dishononred 
in  tiie  dnst.  We  are  indeed  fidlen 
imon  evil  days  ;  but  of  all  the  elements 
«  evils  that  are  now  overshadowinff 
the  protestant  interest  of  Irelano^ 
there  is  none  that  in  the  desolation 
and  ntter  hopelessness  of  despair,  can 
compete  with  that  g^iant  evil,  the 
threatened  enagraOon  of  the  protestant 
popuiation,  'Die  number  of  Protet- 
tmntiy  who  have  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land during  the  last  few  years  is  as 
ioUows :  in  1889,  12,000  ;  in  1880, 
dl,000;  1881,29,500;  in  1882, 81,500, 
making  a  total  of  94,000,  during  the 
short  space  of  four  years!  Nor  is 
this  all— the  evil  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, the  stream  i^  widening  its 
banks  every  successive  year,  so  as 
to  promise  to  exhaust  before  long  the 
whole  protestant  population  by  its  in- 
creasing drain  ;  it  is  a  slowly  consum- 
ing and  wasting  malady  that  {s  working 
its  nmseless  and  secret  way  throuffh 
the  land ;  and  as  eonsumpnon  in  the 
human  form  pales  the  cheek  of  beauty 
and  prostrates  the  strength  of  youth, 
and  then  gradually  ana  almost  im- 
VoL.  L 


perceptibly  draws  its  victim  unredsting 
to  the  grave,  so  is  this  evil,  breaking 
and  rendering  powerless  the  Protest- 
ant interest,  and  promises  so  to  waste 
its  once  nughty  energies,  that  day  after 
day  it  becomes  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  so  will,  almost  without  a  struggle, 
vanish  from  the  land. 

We  have  no  desire  to  magmiy  this 
evil  beyond  its  just  dimendons,  but  we 
ask,  of  what  use  will  be  the  Protestant 
press — the  Conservative  Clubs — our 
Tory  Principles — even  the  Established 
Church  herself,  when  the  jpiroteitant 
population  has  emigrated  f — or  what  use 
wul  be  the  protecting  measure,  when 
there  are  no  Protectants  to  protect  f  It 
will,  then,  be  mere  idiotcy,  or,  at  least, 
a  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  devise 
plans  for  the  support  of  the  protestant 
interest,  when  those  who  are  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  that  body  shall  have  aban^ 
doned  the  country  for  ever.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  evil  will  stand  revealed 
still  more  plainly  when  we  reflect  on 
the  value  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples (^that  dass.  First,  they  nave 
invariably  supported  the  interests  of 
the  landlords ;  and  in  all  the  strife, 
and  storm,  and  civil  commotion  of 
three  centuries,  have  been  ever  found 
maintaining,  with  their  voices  and  with 
their  lives,  the  property  <rf  the  country ; 
secondly,  they  have  been  found,  by  long 
experience,  to  be  most  conducive,  by 
their  industry,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  and  especially  conducive, 
by  their  respect  for,  and  support  of  the 
laws,  to  tiie  maintenance  oi  peace  and 
tranquiUity  ;  thirdly,  they  nave  ever 
proved  themselves  to  be,  by  feellne 
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and  religion,  closely  attached  to  Eng- 
lish interests,  and  English  connections, 
and,  as  such,  are  the  surest  support  on 
which  the  property  or  the  government 
can  rely  with  any  settled  confidence 
for  the  continuance  of  the  connection 
between  the  sister  islands.  Such  is 
the  true  character  of  that  Protestant 
population,  which,  like  birds  of  pas- 
sage at  the  blasts  of  wintier,  is  mimt- 
ing  from  the  s^e  and  treason  and  mi- 
sery of  this  wretched  island ;  there  is 
no  use  in  hiding  the  broad  though  un- 

Ealatable  fact,  that  the  protestant  popu- 
ition  are  an  Englbh  garrison  which  is 
holding  this  bland  in  its  allegiance  to 
England — U  is  a  garrison  in  a  haff-con- 
qutred  and  half-resisting  county-— and 
if  it  be  once  withdrawn,  or  if  it  deserts 
its  banners,  or  if  it  emigrate,  there  will 
be  neither  safety  for  the  property,  nor 
security  for  the  allegiance  of  this  island, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  England  is  shi- 
vered to  atoms  I 

In  taking,  as  we  now  propose,  a  con- 
cise review  of  the  history  of  this  emi- 
gration of  the  Protestants,  and  of  the 
various  causes  which  operate  immedi- 
ately in  promoting  it,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  pass  unnoticed  that  which  is 
the  principle  which  sets  all  the  more 
immediate  causes  into  life  and  motion 
— that  principle  is  a  mistaken  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  our  proprietary, 
in  the  security  of  that  settlement  un- 
der which  they  derive  their  estates — 
they  are  strangers,  invaders,  heretics, 
emphatically  The  Sasenach^  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  body  of  the  population, 
and  yet,  instead  of  encoiuraging  an- 
other class  to  which  they  could 
securely  look  for  assistance,  instead  of 
increasing  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  their  protestant  tenantry,  they  throw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, and  expect  that  protection  from 
her  which  they  ought  to  establbh  on 
their  own  estates.  They  have  been 
impressed  with  a  feeling,  that  under 
every  possible  circumstance,  England 
mtut  hold  this  island,  and  repress,  with 
a  strong  hand,  every  thing  that  would 
subvert  the  present  sctUement  of  pro- 
perty, and  looking  thus  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  necessity  and  the 
will  of  England,  they  think  they 
may  themselves  cast  aside  all  ef- 
fort of  their  own,  and  in  this  spirit 
they  have  adopted  and  preserved  a 
course  of  conduct  calculated  not  only 
to  weaken,  but  utterly  to  ruin  their 


true  sources  of  safety,  thinking  that 
when  matters  are  reduced  to  the  worst, 
they  will  be  able  still  to  rely  on  that 

{)rotection  which  they  hope  from  Eng- 
and,  and  which  they  dream  it  will  be 
her  essential  interest  to  give.  In  this 
manner  they  have  been  led  to  neglect 
encouraging  such  a  protestant  popula- 
tion as  woidd  effectually  protect  them 
from  every  possible  danger,  and  have 
at  this  day  reduced  the  country  to  a 
state  almost  beyond  the  hope'of  salva- 
tion. 

There  have  been  three  great  settie- 
ments  of  Protestants  in  this  country  at 
different  periods.  The  first  one  was 
^er  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  waf  sup- 
pressed— Elizabeth  had  certainly  maae 
some  valuable  settiements,  but  it  re- 
mained for  James,  on  the  lands  forfeited 
in  that  rebellion,  to  make  the  first  set- 
tiement  of  permanent  value  in  Ireland 
— The  second  was  after  the  great  re- 
bellion of  1641 — the  fearful  atrocities 
of  that  terrible  event,  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  against  the  settiers,  drew 
down  on  their  heads  the  venfi^eance  of 
Cromwell,  and  he  partitioned  some  of 
the  lands  thus  forfeited,  among  the  sol- 
diers of  his  army — The  third  settle- 
ment was  after  the  wars  of  the  revolu- 
tions, when  William  paid  some  of  hia 
followers  out  of  the  lands  forfeited  by 
the  adherents  of  the  unhappy  James—- 
Such  were  the  three  great  settiements 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  though 
they  were  all  important,  their  import 
tance  was  of  a  very  different  kind«-^ 
The  persons,  to  whom  grants  were 
made  by  Cromwell  and  William,  are 
the  ancestors  of  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  present  proprietors,  a  very  great 
number  of  our  gentry  are  descended 
from  them,  but  these  settiements  do  not 
appear  to  have  Extended  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  population,  at  least  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  settiemeirt  by 
James,  and  the  reason  of  this  difference 
was,  that  James  imposed  conditions  on 
his  grants,  which  were  omitted  b^ 
Cromwell  and  William — those  condi- 
tions were  the  introduction  and  location 
of  a  certain  number  of  fiunities  upon 
every  grant  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
and  the  families,  thus  located,  are  the 

{)redecessors  of  the  great  body  of  the 
ower  order  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  day.  Those  conditions 
are  thus  described  by  Lfcland — **•  The 
undertakers  of  2,000  acres,  were  to 
build  a  castle,  and  enclose  a  strong 
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coortFyard,  or  baum,  as  it  was  called, 
within  four  years.  The  undertakers  of 
•1,500  acres  were  to  finish  a  house  and 
bawn  within  two  years.  ,  The  under- 
takers of  1,000  acres  were  to  enclose  a 
bawn,  for  even  this  rude  species  of  for- 
tification was  accounted  no  inconside- 
rable defence  against  the  incursions  of 
an  Irish  enemy.  The  first  were  to 
plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three 
years,  forty-ei^ht  able  men  of  English 
or  Scottish  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
twenty  families  ;  to  keep  a  demesne  of 
600  acres  in  their  own  hands,  to  have 
four  fee-larmers  on  120  acres  each  ; — 
riz  lease-holders,  each  on  100  acres, 
and,  on  the  rest,  eight  families  of  hus- 
bandmen, artificers,  and  cottagers. — 
The  others  were  under  the  like  obli- 
gations— all  were,  for  ^ye  years  afler 
the  date  of  their  patents,  to  reside 
upon  their  lands,  either  in  person  or 
by  such  agents  as  should  be  approved 
by  the  state,  and  to  keep  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arms  for  defence.  The 
British  and  Servitors  were  not  to  aUe^ 
note  their  lands  to  the  mere  Irish,  or*  to 
demise  any  portion  of  them  to  such 
persons  as  should  refuse  to  take  the 
oaths  to  government" 
.  In  compliance  with  these  conditions, 
the  settlers  built  large  houses,  or  cas- 
tles, on  some  eligible  site  on  their  new 
estates,  and  added  generally  a  deep 
trench  or  other  defence  of  sufficient 
strength  to  repel  any  tumultuous  or 
sudden  assault  of  the  natives  ;  they 
at  the  same  time  brought  over  large 
parties  of  English  and  Scotch  farmers, 
mechanics  and  peasants,  and  induced 
"them  to  settle  on  their  grants,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  house,  or  castle,  of 
the  proprietors;  and  having  always 
supplied  these  persons  with  arms  they 
bad  them  ever  m  readiness  for  protec- 
tion ;  this  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
arrangement  in  two  respects — in  the 
first  place,  the  natives,  a  wild  and  un- 
civihzed  race,  used  to  congregate  in 
the  bogs,  and  woods,  and  mountains, 
and  then  rush  in  many  hundreds  on 
the  habitations  of  the  settlers  ;  their 
olgect  in  such  incursions  was  the 
murder  of  the  Sasenach,  the  driving 
awav  and  despoiling  him  of  all  his 
cattle,  and  the  destruction  of  his  til- 
lage. Now,  when  such  predatory  at^ 
tacks  were  made,  the  proprietor  would 
alarm  his  settlers,  and  they  would  im- 
mediately turn  out  and  proceed  in  a 
body,  *«fl  hostm^  against  the  IrisJtryr 


and  being  steady  and  faithful  men, 
theygeneraUy  succeeded  in  protecdnff 
the  property  on  which  they  resided. 
In  the  next  place,  these  settlers  intro- 
duced the  good  husbandry  of  England 
— they  very  rapidly  improved  their 
farms,  and  by  their  steady  and  indus- 
trious habits,  and  by  their  introduction 
of  all  the  mechanical  trades  they  soon 
introduced  a  quiet  and  settled  state  of 
society,  widely  difl^erent  from  the 
prcedatory  life  which  had  been  almost 
universal  among  the  natives ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  villages  which  these  settlers 
then  founded  were  the  originals  of  some 
of  our  best  inland  towns  at  present, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  province  of 
Ulster  is  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
having  thus  encouraged  the  settlement 
of  a  protestant  population.  Happy 
it  had  been  for  this  distracted  country, 
and  happy  it  had  been  for  England,  too, 
if  she  had  carried  into  efiect  the  mea^ 
sures  which  were  for  a  time  contem- 
plated, of  settling  the  provinces  of 
Connaught  and  Munster  m  the  same 
effective  way. 

This  civiuzed  state  of  society  was 
as  opposite  to  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  natives,  as  civilization  is  to  this 
day  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America ;  they  could  not  appreciate 
it,  and  naturally  hated  those  who  in- 
troduced it,  as  being  strangers  who 
had  invaded  their  land  and  laid  hold 
on  their  possessions.  The  hatred 
which  they  had  always  entertained  for 
the  English  who  had  conquered  and 
despoiled  them,  was  now  envenomed 
by  a  virulent  bigotry  against  the  new 
settlers,  who  were  universally  Protest- 
ants, and  they  named  them  both  by 
one  common  appellation  tfie  Sasenach, 
a  word  expressive  of  the  two  ideas, 
which  were  most  hateful  to  them, 
namely,  a  Protestant  and  Englishman. 
The  following  curious  extract  from 
one  of  our  Irish  authors  (M*Mahon) 
will  aptiy  illustrate  their  feeling  :— 
•*  Afler  lawlessly  distributing  your 
estates,  possessed  for  thirteen  centu- 
ries or  more  by  your  illustrious  families, 
whose  antiquity  and  nobility,  if  equalled 
by  any  nation  in  the  world,  was  sur- 
passed by  none  but  the  immutable 
God  of  Abraham's  people  ;  after  I 
say,  seizing  on  your  inheritances,  and 
flinging  them  amongst  their  cocks,  and 
crows,  and  rooks,  wolves,  lions,  foxes, 
rams,  bulls,  hogs,  and  other  birds  and 
bc«U  of  prey,  or  vcrtin|  tJ^^^gf  e 
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■weepings  of  dieir  jails,  their  Small- 
words,  Dolittles,  Bfiurebones,  Strange- 
ways,  Smarts,  Sharps,  Harts,  Sterns, 
Cluirls,  Savages ;  their  Greens,  Blacks, 
Browns,  Greys,  Whites ;  thdr  Smiths^ 
Carpenters,  Brewers,  Barbers,  Taylors; 
j^eir  Tom-sons,  John-sons,  Will-sons, 
^ames-sons,  Dick-sons  $  their  Shorts, 
Longs,  Lows,  Flats,  Squats  i  their 
Packs,  Sacks,  Stacks,  and  Jacks ;  and 
to  complete  the  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice they  transported  a  cargo  of 
notorioui  trmtor$  to  the  dkme  Mtyeity 
among  you,  tmpiOM^  coiling  the  Mhy 
lumber  rmmteri  o^  God^s  words r  Mow, 
while  this  singular  passage  illustrates 
both  the  hostili^  of  the  natives  against 
the  settlers  as  Eng&th  invaders,  and 
their  virulent  bigotry  against  them  as 
Froieitantit  it  auo  proves  that  those 
settlers  introduced  all  the  common 
mechanical  arts  into  the  countiy,\Hiere 
previously  they  were  totally  unknown, 
junhs^^pily  for  the  country,  after  some 
years  of  quiet  and  prosperous  settle- 
ment, some  of  the  new  proprietors, 
dreaming  that  this  quiet  would    not 

Ebe  broken,  and  discovering  that 
latives  would  sometimes  offer  a 
r  rent  than  the  settlers,  b^an  to 
admit  them  as  tenants  on  their  &rms. 
Thb  matter  is  noticed  by  Sir  T.  Phil- 
lips in  his  letter  of  Charles  I^  in  these 
yrordB :  **  They  found  the  natives  wil- 
ling to  overgive  rather  than  remove, 
ana  that  th^  could  not  reap  ha^  the 
prt^fit  by  the  Brititht  which  they  do  by 
the  Iriih,  whom  they  use  at  their  plea- 
sure, never  looking  into  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  natives  to  giye 
more  than  they  could  raise — their  <»- 
sured  hope  that  time  mighty  by  rebellion^ 
relieve  them  from  their  heavy  landhrdt, 
whom^  ts  the  mean  time,  they  were  con' 
iented  to  stuffier  under,  though  to  their 
impoverishing  and  utuhing.'*  The  able 
and  honest  man  who  wrote  this  ac- 
count to  his  royal  master,  was  himself 
a  witness  of  what  he  wrote ;  he  knew 
the  motive  of  the  landlords,  and  saw 
the  ol^ject  of  the  natives  ;  and  the 
terrible  rebellion  of  1 64 1 ,  which  marked 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  showed  the 

Sropriety  of  his  opinions.  Accurate 
etuis  of  that  temble  rebellion  and 
the  fearful  massacre  of  the  settlers, 
have  been  transmitted  to  our  times  by 
three  persons  who  witnessed  it,  and 
who,  from  their  situation,  had  every 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  truth  ; 
from  their  statement  it  would  appear, 


that  there  never  was  evoked  £roa  hell 
a  spirit  of  more  fiendish  malignancy, 
than  that  which  actuated  the  natives 
who  sacrificed  every  ty e  and  immolatea 
every  kindlier  feeling  of  our  nature  to 
their  virulent  and  bigotted  hatred  of 
the  settlers.  The  effect  of  this  event 
upon  the  numbers  of  the  protestant 
popuhUion  was  truly  disastrous  i  mul- 
titudes were  coldly  and  deliberately 
massacred — multitudes  perished  on  the 
roads  and  in  the  ditches,  and  multi- 
tudes emigrated  to  England ;  the 
total  is  stated  by  those  who  wrote  im- 
mediately after  the  event,  to  have  ex* 
ceeded  two  hundred  thousand  Protest- 
ants I  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  important  enugration  of  Protest* 
ants  from  Ireland,  and  the  first  great 
numerical  deduction  from  the  amounts 
of  our  Protestant  population.  Would 
that  it  had  there  ceased  for  ever! 
alas  I  the  very  same  spirit  and  the  very 
)Mime  causes  do  still  exist,  in  this  oar 
day,  and  conspire  to  promote  a  nmilar 
emanation. 

The  revolution  of  1688  was  per- 
fected in  Ireland  just  half  a  century 
after  this  rebellion,  which,  while  U 
caused  so  extended  an  enugration  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  inferior  orders, 
promoted,  in  no  measured  degree,  the 
absenteeism  of  the  higher  classes,  for 
the  horrors  of  popish  bigotry,  and  the 
atrocities  of  Irish  hate,  created  thia 
impression  m>on  every  class*  During 
the  period  of  the  rebel&on  and  tike  revoltH 
tion  much  was  effect^  by  the  ^vera- 
ment  which  saw  plainly,  espeoally  in 
OromweU's  time,  that  the  allegiance  of 
Ireland  depended  on  the  strei^lh  of 
the  protestant  population,  and  much 
also  was  performed  by  the  lancUords» 
who  now  learned  that  the  security  of 
their  estates  depended  altogether  oa 
the  amount  of  their  protestant  tenantry  s 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  Protestants  then  re- 
ceived were  revealed  durinff  the  strog^ 
§le  of  the  revolution,  in  which  the  in- 
omitable  conduct  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  proved  so  powerful  an  auxi* 
liary  to  the  cause  of  genuine  liber^* 
Shortiy  after  the  agitation  of  that  glo- 
rious struggle  had  subsided,  and  all 
had  become  calm  and  tranquil,  when 
the  Protestant  settlers  hegist  to  dis- 
cover the  true  value  of  their  newly- 
acquired  possessions,  and  when  the 
popish  natives  began  to  perceive  the 
utter  inability  of  their  ^wectionaiy 
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propemHiciy  the  whole  feee  of  the 
Goimtij  presented  a  new  and  gratify- 
ing appearance;  indeed,  this  period 
was  the  golden  age  of  the  Protestants 
t>f  Ireland.  The  snr&ce  of  the  conn- 
try  was,  in  a  great  degree,  divided  hj 
the  various  proprietors  bto  laree  fiurms 
that  yaried  from  fiftv  to  two  hundred 
acres,  (for  they  had  not  yet  learned 
to  giTc  their  tenants  merely  **  a  bit  of 
land,"  which  is  as  little  suited  to  sup- 
^rt  a  fiuni]^,  «s  it  is  to  p«y  the  rent  -A 
the  bonndanes  of  these  mnns  are  still 
Tisible  on  the  various  estates,  and,  in 
general,  they  still  bear  the  very  names 
they  then  received  ;  the  labourers  on 
those  fiirms  were  the  settlers  them«> 
selves,  assisted  by  such  of  the  natives 
as  were  reclaimed  from  their  wild  and 
wandering  habits.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  when  there  was  at  the  same 
time  perfect  internal  tranquility,  the 
whole  frame  of  social  life  became  im- 
proved, the  resources  of  the  country 
iMgan  to  be  developed,  the  lands  were 
cleared  of  some  of  tneir  endless  woods» 
and  numerous  bogs  and  lidces  were 
drained  and  reclaimed,  and  all  things 
held  out  the  prospect  of  as  rapid  im- 
provement as  has  been  ever  known  in 
any  nation ;  the  natives  in  vast  num- 
bers gradually  &rgot  their  prejudices 
aaud  the  improvement  that  surrounded 
them,  and,  m  adopting  the  manners 
and  aits  of  the  settlers^  did  also  gradu- 
ally and  silently  pass  over  to  their  re- 
ligious profession.  This  state  of  pros- 
perity, however,  was  not  without  its 
attendant  evil ;  it  lulled  the  proprietary 
to  sleep;  they  had  reapea  in  it  die 
harvest  cf  protection  and  quiet,  which 
they  had  sought  for  in  encouraging 
Protestant  settlers  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  peopling  their  estates  with  such 
fidthnil  protectors,  and  the  long  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century's  tranquillity 
which  followed  the  revolution,  appear- 
ed to  their  short  sight  as  giving  pro- 
mise of  there  never  again  being  any 
storm  to  trouble  its  smooth  waters  ; 
they  began  to  think  that  they  had 
done  enough  for  mere  protection^  and 
that  as  they  vrere  now  secure  from  all 
disturbance  in  their  estates,  they  might 
fiuriy  turn  their  energies  to  increase 
ike  valme  of  their  possessions.  It  is  to 
this  mistaken  seme  of  security — ^to 
this  erroneous  idea  that  they  had  done 
eno«^  for  protection,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  those  injudicious  steps  which 
led  to   the  prodigious  emigration  of 


Brotestanls,  which  toek  place  during 
the  last  eentury. 

The  commotionr  of  Ireland  have 
generally  occurred  at  sufficient  inter- 
vals to  allow  the  generation  that  wit- 
nessed them  to  pass  away,  and  to  li- 
beraUse  the  feelings  of  the  rising  gene- 
tion.  The  Ions  intervals  of  calm 
which  followed  the  revolution  had  this 
effect,  and  led  the  proprietary  into  a 
system  of  setting  the&  lands,  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  in  the  emigration  of 
their  Protestant  tenantry  ;^that  sys- 
tem is  thus  described  by  a  writer  who 
witness€|2d  it,  and  who  published  his 
pamphlet  in  1745  i  <*  PopUh  tetmtdi 
wre  daify  preferred  and  ProteitmU  rr* 
jecied^  either  fbr  the  take  (f  sweiBn^  m 
renkU,  or  admnt  tome  more  dtOiet  whick 
ProteMants  wiUnoi  mbwut  to;  but  the 
greatest  mischief  in  this  way,  to  done 
by  a  class  of  men,  whom  I  will  call 
land^obb^v.  Landjobbers  have  in- 
troduced for  formers  the  lower  sort  of 
pimists  who  were  employed  formeriy 
as  labourers,  while  the  lands  were  oo» 
cupied  by  the  substantial  Protestants  i 
but  since  potatoes  have  grown  so  much 
in  credit,  and  burning  the  ground  has 
become  so  fashionable,  (a  manure  so 
easily  and  readily  acquired,)  these  cot- 
tagers, who  set  no  value  on  their 
labour,  scorn  to  be  servants  any  longer, 
but  foncy  themselves  in  the  degree  of 
masters  as  soon  as  they  can  accomplish 
the  planting  an  acre  of  potatoes.  One 
of  this  description,  not  bdne  able 
singly  to  occupy  any  consraerable 
quantity  of  ground,  twelve  or  twenty 
of  them,  and  sometimes  more,  cast 
their  eyes  on  a  plow-land  occupied  by 
many  industrious  Protestants,  who, 
from  a  common  ancestor,  who  planted 
them  perhaps  one  hundred  years  before» 
have  swarmed  into  So  many  stocks, 
buOt-houses,  made  many  improvements^ 
and  nursed  the  land,  in  expectation  (^ 
being  fovopred  by  their  landlord  in  a 
new  lease.  These  cottagers,  seeing 
the  flourishing  condition  of  this  colony, 
the  warm  plight  of  the  houses,  but 
especially  the  strong  sod  on  the  earth, 
made  soW  various  composts  collected 
with  much  care  and  toil,  and  which 
secures  to  them  a  long  continuance  of 
this  beloved,  destructive  manure^  made 
by  burning  the  green  sward,  engage 
some  neighbours  to  take  this  plow- 
land,  and  all  jointiy  bind  themselves  to 
become  under4enaBts  to  this  land- 
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jobber,  and  to  pay  to  him  an  immode- 
rate rent.  This  encourages  him  to 
out-bid  the  unhappy  Protestant,  and 
the  ^eat  advance  in  rent  tempts  the 
arancious  and  ill-iudging  landlord  to 
accept  his  proposal.  The  Protestants 
being  thus  driven  out  of  their  settlements, 
tratuport  themselves,  their  famUes,  and 
dfects,  to  America,  there  to  meet  a  more 
hospitable  reception  among  strangers  to 
thetr  persons,  but  friends  to  their  religion 
and  ckfil  principles,^  The  same  wnter 
adds, — "Some  endeavour  to  excuse 
themselyes  by  saying,  that  protestant 
tenants  cannot  be  had — ^they  may 
thank  themselves,  if  that  be  true,  for 
tkey  have  helped  to  banish  them,  by  not 
receiving  them  when  they  might.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  are  not  yet  so  dis- 
tressed ;  those  who  have  the  reputation 
of  good  landlords,  and  encouragers  of 
Protestants  never  want  them.  But 
there  is  a  Protestant  and  a  Popish  price 
for  land,  and  he  who  would  have  Protest- 
ants  on  his  estate,  must  depart  from  his 
Popish  price.  Here,  I  fear,  the  matter 
will  stick,  it  will  be  as  hard  to  persuade 
a  gentleman  to  &11  from  one  thousand 
pounds  a-year  to  eight  hundred,  as  it 
was  to  prevail  on  the  lawyer  in  the 
gospel  to  sell  all,  and  save  his  soul.*" — 
Sucn  was  the  system  which  our  pro- 
prietary adopted  for  the  increase  of 
their  rentals,  for  the  encouragement  of 
Papists,  and  the  emigration  of  Pro- 
testants, as  it  is  described  in  a  work 
written  at  the  time,  and  now  nearly 
nine^  years  of  age ;  the  effect  of  this 
system  on  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  inierred  from  another 
authority  of  a  later  date.  In  1793  Sir 
L.  Parsons  testified  as  follows : — 
**  Those  large  farms,  which  a  few  years 
ago,  were  all  pasture  grounds,  each  oo 
cupied  btf  the  Protestant  farmer,  are 
now  broken  into  several  parcels,  te- 
nanted for  the  most  part  by  Catholic 
husbandmen,  so  that  seven  or  eight  Co' 
tholici  hold  the  ground  at  present,  which 
one  Protestant  held  formerly ^  Thus 
thb  system  had  the  double  effect  of 
increasing  the  numerical  amount  of  the 
Popish  population,  and  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  Protestants  by  compel 
ling  them  to  emipate. 

The  emigration  which  then  took 
place  in  consequence  of  this  system 
was  truly  disastrous,  and  has  done  more 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  English  and 
Protestant  interests  in  Ireland,  than 
any  other  event,  or  even  than  the  ac- 


cumulation of  events  ttncc  the  co»> 
quest  by  Henry  II.  The  Lord  Pri- 
mate boulter  had  Just  then  come  from 
England,  and  had  been  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  and  his  pene- 
trating eye  at  once  perceived  the  evil 
which  viras  just  then  beginning  to  re- 
veal itself— he  wrote  to  the  ministry  in 
England,  a  letter  on  the  subject,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
**  We  have  had  for  some  years,  some 
agents  from  the  colonies  of  America, 
and  several  masters  of  ships  have  gone 
about  the  country,  and  deluded  the 
people  with  stories  of  great  plenty, 
and  estates  to  be  had  for  going  for,  m 
parts  of  the  world,  and  they  have  been 
the  better  able  to  seduce  the  people, 
by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  of  late.  Thejfieople  that  go  hence 
make  great  complaints  of  tlie  oppressi- 
ons  th^  sujfer  here,  not  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  from  their  fcUow-subjects  of 
one  kind  or  other,  as  well  as  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  and  say  these  op^ 
fressions  are  one  reason  of  their  go- 
in^  ;  but  whatever  causes  their  going, 
it  IS  certain  that  about  4^200  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  have  been  shipped 
off  for  the  West  Indies  within  these 
three  years,  and  of  these  above  8,100 
this  jast  summer.  The  whole  north  is 
in  a  ferment  at  present,  and  the  people 
are  every  day  ettgaging  one  another  to 
go  next  year  to  the  West  Indies;  the 
humour  has  spread  like  a  contagious 
distemper,  and  the  people  will  hardly 
bear  any  one  that  tries  to  cure  them  of 
their  madness.  The  worst  is  that  it  cf^ 
fects  only  Protestants,  and  reigns  chkejly 
in  the  north,  which  is  the  seat  of  our 
linen  mant^tures,^  Such  was  the  tes- 
timony of  thb  Archbishop  in  1728, 
when  he  wrote  this  letter,  and  in  allud- 
ing to  the  **  oppressions^  of  the  landp> 
lords,  of  which  these  protestant  emi- 
grants complained,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  that  guarded  way,  which  was 
necessary  at  a  time  when  the  aristo- 
cracy had  so  overwhelming  an  influ- 
ence. No  doubt  there  were  other 
auxiliary  causes  which  co-operated 
with  the  conduct  of  the  proprietary  in 
exciting  this  ferment  and  desire  for 
emigration,  which  so  universally  per- 
vaded the  protestant  population  at  that 
time,  and,  indeed,  so  general  was  this 
desire,  that  almost  all  the  inferior  pro- 
testant &rmer8,  who  possessed  the 
means,  did  actually  emigrate.  The 
extent  in  numerical  amount,  to  which 
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this  emigration  went,  is  fiu*  beyond 
what  would  be  supposed,  but  it  appears 
on  the  clearest  evidence  that  from  the 
year  1725  to  1768,  the  number  of  emi- 
grants gradually  increased  from  8,000 
to  6,000  annually,  making  altoge^er 
about  two  hundred  thousand  Protest- 
ants I    This  number  would  at  all  times 
appear  great,  even  in  the  present  cen- 
tury,   when  our  population    is  so  in- 
creased, but  when  we  consider  the  po- 
pulation of  that  day,  it  will  appear  tru- 
ly astonishing,  by  the  returns  md  before 
Parliament  in  1731,  the  total  number 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland  was  527,505, 
or  a  little  more  than  half  a  million.— 
Now,  of  these,  200,000  emigrated,  so 
that  making  ample  allowance  for  the 
increase    of  population  between  the 
years  1731  and  1768,  we  shall  still  find 
that  one'third  of  the  whole  Proteitant 
population  of  Irekmd  emigrated  taithin 
that  disastrout  period/     We  are  the 
descendants  of  the  two-thirds,  who  re- 
nuuned,  and,  as  it  appears  by  the  last 
census,  that  we  have  mcreased  to  two 
millions,  we  may  see  how,  in  the  third, 
which  emigrated,  we  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  another  million  of  Protest^ 
ants.    Yet,  let  us  not  mourn  their  de- 
parture ;  their^s  has  been  the  high  des- 
tiny of  founding  and  peopling    new 
nations — ^the  lofty  destiny  of  rocking 
the  cradle  of  the    in&nt  genius    of 
America — ^their*s  has  been  the  Elysian 
lot  of  changing  the  barren  wilderness 
into  the  fnutfol  field,  and  seated,  as  it 
were,  under  their  own  vine,  they  have 
found  a  peaceful  and  happy  home,  in- 
stead of  all  that  storm  and  troii^le,  and 
want  and  danger,  which  haunt  us  in 
this   wretched  island — ^they    are    far 
away  from  our  present  a£9ictions,  and 
it  is  they  who  have  emigrated,  and  not 
we  who  have  remained,  that  have  the 
brightest  prospect  of  happiness  and 
peace. 

An  emigration  so  extensive— drain- 
ing the  country  of  that  population 
wmch  was  the  only  support  of  "  the 
settlement**  of  property,  and  of  the 
all^^iance  of  tnis  island, — naturally 
alarmed  both  the  government  and  the 
proprietary,  it  became  the  subject  of 
very  frequent  communication  between 
the  government  here,  and  the  ministry 
in  England,  and  many  persons  turned 
their  attention  to  devise  means  of  stay- 
ing it.  It  was  suggested  among  other 
remedies,  that  the  government  should 
place  a  positive   prohibition  against 


any  ship  sailing  from  an  Irish  port  with 
passengers  ;  this  was  the  absurd  reme- 
dy adopted  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
to  prevent  the  puritans  and  others 
emigrating  from  England  to  America, 
and  which  actually  prevented  the  sail- 
ing of  the  vessel  in  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  engaged  his  passage  as 
an  emimnt  to  New  England  ;  this 
was  in  the  year  1637,  and  now,  in  pre- 
dsely  a  century  afterwards,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  take  the  same  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  emigration  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  The  strangest  feature  of 
this  suggestion  was,  that  it  came  from 
the  proprietary,  who  were  themselves 
the  cause  of  that  emigration  which  they 
were  now  anxious  to  prevent,  and  who 
always  had  it  in  their  power  to  stay  it, 
but  It  was  in  that  day  even  as  it  is  in 
our  present  times,  they  merely  mourn- 
ed the  evil,  and,  instead  of  encouraging 
a  Protestant  tenantij,  they  looked  to 
other  sources  of  rehef.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  this  suggestion 
was  not  acted  on,  but  most  fortunately 
for  the  property  of  the  country,  ^e 
object  which  was  so  anxiously  sought 
for,  was  compassed  by  a  measure  m  a 
totally  different  kind,  and  from  which 
such  a  result  was  never  anticipated. 

That  measure  was  the  Octennial  Bill, 
which  passed  in  1768.  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  that  measure  the  Irish  Par- 
liament mi^ht  be  said  to  be  perpetual, 
for  it  was  limited  only  by  the  demise  of 
of  the  Crown.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  country  was  but  little  disturbed  by 
elecUons,  and  the  proprietary,  as  well 
as  the  members  concerned  themselves 
very  little  about  the  state  of  their  con- 
stituency ;  but  after  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament 
to  eight  years,  our  country  gentlemen 
were  thrown  back  more  frequently  on 
their  constituency,  and  compelled  on 
that  account  to  watch  and  direct  it.  At 
this  period  none  but  Protestants  could 
vote,  and,  of  course,  Uie  electioneer- 
ing influence  of  every  landlord  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  Protestants 
on  his  estate ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
create  a  strong  county  influence  the 
landlords  were  necessitated  to  stop 
their  system  of  removing  their  Protes- 
tant tenantry  and  making  them  give 
place  to  the  Papists,  and  they  thus  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  emigration  of 
Protestants,  by  giving  to  them  bene- 
ficial leases,  and  uiereby  inducing  them 
to  temaio ;  mr^w^j^  ^^p^tb 
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thisy  for  tkey  were  so  ontlouB  to  «ii* 
crease  their  elecdoaeering  influeiM^, 
that  they  sought  after  Protestants  in 
every  way:  various  parties  were  in* 
duced  to  come  from  England  and  Soot- 
land,  and  large  bodies,  as  the  Palatines, 
were  tempted  to  leave  their  own  coun« 
try,  (for  the  Protestants  were  then 
much  persecuted  in  Germany  and  other 
places  on  the  continent,)  and  to  settle 
m  Ireland,  while  the  Province  of 
Ulster  was  assailed  with  the  applic»>  ' 
tions  and  promises  of  our  proprietary, 
to  induce  them  to  settle  in  tne  other 

Crinces,  the  result  of  all  whioh  wa% 
a  Protestant  population  was  «aoa 
visible,  springing  up  m  the  daarkest  and 
most  barren  places  in  the  land  $  nor 
was  this  the  only  effect  of  the  bill,  for 
when  the  landlords  showed  their  desire 
and  gave  thdr  energies  to  the  ezten* 
sion  of  Protestantism,  large  bodies  of 
Papists  gladly  flui^  from  them  tht 
ragged  superstitions  of  their  Chnrchk 
and  avowed  themselves  an  no  linger 
Romanists.     The  singular  sjvtem  ef 
terrorism  and  combinatioa  wuoh  holds 
the  members  of  that  church  together 
in  this  island  was  found  too  w^  for 
the  influence  of  the  landlords,  said  it 
^ve  way  every  where  before  them ; 
indeed  so  extended  was  the  oonibraihy 
at  that  time  that  the  Catholic  Bodr,iB 
it  was  then  called,  petitioned  the  Par* 
liament  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the 
Pi^ists,  on  the  grounds  that  the  popu*- 
lation  was  conforming  so  rapidly  in  oiw 
der  to  obtain  that  pnvilege  tinder  the 
profession  of  Protestantism  I    Tfass  was 
certunly  a  happy  state  of  tilings  for 
the  Protestant  population  i  it  was  too 
happy  to  last  long,  especially  for  a  peo- 
ple so  doomed  to  suffering  affliction  as 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  it  was  co&^ 
pletely  siq;>pressed  by  that  unfortunate 
measure--tne  enfiranohisaBent  of  the 
Roman  CathoUcs  in  1798.    That  mea^ 
sure,  while  it  conferred  power  on  those 
who,  from  religion  and  natiouJity  were 
estranged  from  the  prcorietarjr,   re- 
moved at  the  same  time  the  motive  for 
encouraging  Protestants,   it  removed 
the  premium  which  the  landlord  previ- 
ously found  in  encreasing  his  Protest- 
ant tenantry,  and  so  brought  all  things 
back   again   to  the  afflicting  system 
which  preceded  the  passing  of  the 
Octetmial  Bill,  and  which  nad  led  to 
the  expatriation  of  the  Protestants,  as 
alreadv  detailed.    We  cannot  there- 
fore, be  surprised  that  the  fountms 


of  emigration,  vHiich  had  been  sealed  * 
for  a  time,  were  again  opened  and 
poured  forth  a  stream  whicti  haft  con- 
tinued, until  it  has  become  a  mighty 
flood,  as  at  this  day. 

We  now  approach  the  emigralion  -of 
the  present  times,  an*  emigration  on 
such  an  extended  scale  as  to  give  pro- 
mise for  exceeding  any^ing  of  the 
kind  ever  yet  known  in  any  nation ;  it 
commenced  shortly  after  the  rebellion, 
when  a  spirit  of  a  pecnliariv  hostile 
character  oegan  to  reveal  itself  among 
the  Romanists,  so-  as  to  induce  many 
Protestants  to  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try for  a  long  period;  however  th^ 
numbers    w«re    comparatively  'sroall, 
until  the  freehold   leases  Wmch  the 
laiuUords  had  granted   to '  the    Pro- 
testant  tenantry   previous   to    1898, 
b^gan     to    e»ire,    and    then     the 
numbers    sweUed    to   an    enormous 
amount,  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
the  old  Protestant  freeholders  at  the 
expiration  of  their  lealtes«'  During  thb 
lai^  ten  yeainthe  non^r  of  Pret^tmft 
emigrants    has    regularly  encrcttied 
each  sttcoeediflg  year,shewii^  a  greater 
number  tiian  £at  which  preceded  H-^ 
Nor  is  this  extendve  4tnaA  of  the  Pr(^ 
testant  populaiticm,  so  ftr  as  It  hAs  y«t 
prevaileo,  the  only  or  the  greatest  evU, 
tor  tiie  whole  body  is  in  motioih— the 
great  body  of  the  Protestant  fencers, 
and  mechsinics,  and  manufectorers  are 
in  notion.  -  They  are  all  thinking  oh 
the  sul^ect,  and  prmmng  to  emisTaXe. 
There  IS  scarcely  a  ramily  of  tiie  lower 
order  of   ProtMtants  which  has  not 
some  member  or  near  relative  already 
in  America,  and  all  are  longing  to  flee 
away  from  this  ill'dited  island,  looking 
forvwd  with  aiudety  td  the  time  when 
they  can  so  arrange  their  littie  affltirs, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  emUprate  witii  some 
prospect  oC  success.    In  the  Province 
of  Omnaughtf  the  various  counties  of 
Leitrim,  auod  €ligo,  and  Mayo,  have 
poured  forth  a  great  portion  of  their 

Spulation ;  and  the  last-named  counter 
Layo)  although  it  contains  a  smaller 
number  of  Protestants  than  almost  any 
other  comity  in  Ireland,  has  actually 
lost  by  emigration  during  the  last  two 
years  no  less  than  1150  Protestants. 
In  the  Province  of  Munsier,  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  are 
already  nearly  exhausted,  and  promise 
ere  long  to  be  completely  so  ;  while 
Waterford  and  some '  parts  of  Coik 
have  lost  prodigious  aunbeis.    Is  the 
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Province  of  LeiMiep,  the  8€fTend  conn- 
ties  of  Wexford,  and  Longford,  and 
Qocjen's  County^  have  literally  sent  and 
are  preparing  to  send,  thousands  to 
America.  In  the  Province  of  Ulster, 
the  great  settlement  of  the  Protestants, 
the  namber  that  have  already  emigrated 
is  almost  incredible^  winle  the  desire  to 
imitate  their  example  is  almost  universal 
among  those  who  remain.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  number  of  Protest- 
ants from  the  North  has  equalled,  and 
sometimes  exceeded  those  from  all  the 
rest  of  Ireland  together.  The  four 
ports  of  Newiy,  Bel^uit,  Derry,  and 
SKgo  are  those  nearest  our  Protestant 
popvladoD ;  and  although  vast  numbers 
nave  gone  from  Dublin,  and  very  many 
have  sailed  from  the  ports  of  New  Ross, 
and  Waterfcnrd,  and  Cork,  and  even 
from  Limerick,  and  thoa^  some  few 
have  sailed  from  Galway,  Westport, 
and  Balliaa,  yet  the  ffreat  body  of  nro- 
testants  have  gone  from  the  northern 
ports ;  that  once  happy  and  prosperous 
province,  whose  population  was  as 
weakhy  and  peaoelul  as  it  was  religious 
and  happy,  is  rapidly  losing  those  beaa- 
tiful  features,  for  wnich  we  once  loved 
and  admired  it,  and  the  scowling  and 
ferocious  aspect  of  Popery  is  &«t  un- 
veBing  itseff  where  the  smiling  and 
gentle  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  once 
almost  universal.  That  a  change  of  a 
fearfel  and  striking  nature  should  be 
observable  in  other  districts  is  only 
what  nnght  be  expected*  In  some 
parishes,  where  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  a  reqiectable  Protestant  popularion, 
there  is  not  a  solitary  individual  now ; 
to  that  where  hundreos  once  were,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  them  to  be  ftmnd  at 

Cent  In  other  places  the  number 
been  so  reducea  that  we  have  but 
a  meagre  skedeton  of  what  there  once 
was,  and  even  these  are  compelled,  in 
their  weakness  now,  to  submit  to  every 
insulting  indignity  which  their  triumph- 
ing competitors  are  pleased  to  enjoin. 
In  some  parishes,  the  present  Protest- 
ants are  so  resolved  on  emigrating  that 
the  building  of  ohuvches,  &c  has  been 
stopped,  as  being  likely  to  be  utterly 
useless  in  another  year,  from  the  in^ 
tended  emigration  of  the  entire  Pro- 
testant population,  instances  of  which 
are  known  to  oarselves*  It  is  a  melan- 
choly &rt  that  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  the  lower  orders  are  in 
preparation  to  abandon  this  country, 
and  to.  seek,  a  more  happy  settlement 
Vol.  I. 


in  other  dimes ;  they  seem  lillbig  their 
wings  and  preparing  to  **  flee  into  the 
wiidemesi^  of  the  new  worid,  in  order 
to  escape  the  troubles  of  the  old.  It 
is  utterly  imposrible  to  aeertaln  ^th 
any  precision  the  total  number  of  Pro- 
testants who  have  left  us,  as  the  subject 
of  emigration  occupied,  for  a  long  time, 
veiy  little  of  public  attention,  but  of 
late  the  departure  of  so  many  Protest- 
ants has  drawn  the  attention  of  many 
to  the  sulgect,  and  means,  reasonably 
effective,  have  been  resorted  to  to  ascer- 
tain the  numbers  that  sail  each  year 
from  all  the  several  searports.  There 
are  many  accurate  details  as  to  the  last 
four  years,  collected  with  great  pains,' 
and  they  give  the  following  resuH. — 
In  1629  Uie  number  was  12,000— in 
1830  it  was  11,000-— in  1831  it  encreas^ 
ed  to  29,600-~and  in  1832,  the  amount 
of  which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished, it  was  31,500,  being  a  total  of 
94,5000  ProtmtmU  9<mk  wimn  the  shori 
space  0f  four  yean/  The  number  of 
mst  year  would  have  been  considerably 
greater,  only  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  disarranged  the  affiiirs  of  a  large 
portion  of  intended  emigrants,  especi- 
ally when  they  learned  that  the  emi* 
grants  were  necessitated  to  undeivo  a 
quarantine  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  these 
persons  will  probably  depart  this  pre.' 
sent  year,  and  thus  swell  to  an  enor^ 
mous  extent  the  tide  that  has  already 
been  flowing  from  our  coast.  During^ 
the  last  two  years  large  bodies  of 
Roman  Cathohcs,  sick  of  the  bondage 
which  they  suffer  from  their  priests, 
and  from  the  fitctious,  and  allured  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  others, 
have  been  induced  to  emigrate.  These 
Roman  Catholics,  however,  who  were 
very  numerous  at  the  ports  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  are  not  included 
in  the  statement  above  given,  which 
embraces  the  Protestant  emigrants 
alone. 

So  extensive  an  emigration  of  that 
Protestant  population,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  property  and  the  alle- 
^iance  of  this  island  so  much  depend, 
IS  entitied  to  the  deepest  attention  } 
and  it  well  becomes  every  man,  who  is 
anxious  for  the  public  weal,  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  real  causes  of  so 
disastrous  an  evil.  In  setting  forth 
those  causes  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
the  most  effective  ones,  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  we  have  already  seeil  ho# 
the  j6p#^  groat  stream-  of 
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emigration  from  Irdand  w«b  caused  by 
the  terrible  and  insupportable  per- 
secutions which  they  were  compelled 
to  endure  from  the  popish  population 
in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  we  have  also 
seen  how  the  second  great  stream  was 
caused  by  the  avidity  of  the  land- 
lords, manifested  in  that  system  which 
they  adopted  during  the  last  centuiy, 
and  we  shall  now  find  that  the  very 
same  causes,  namely,  persecution  by 
the  Papists  and  the  avidity  of  the 
landlords  for  an  extravagant  rental, 
are  the  ^prand  and  most  effective  of  all 
the  motives  which  have  led  to  that 
melancholy  and  disheartening  tide  of 
endgradon  which  gives  promise  of 
sobn  exhausting  the  whole  protestant 
population  of  Ireland*  We  shall  con- 
cisely consider  these. 

I. — It  was  said  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Clare  some  forty  years  ago  that,  **  The 
^reat  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  classes  oi  its 
inhabitants  is,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
every  lease»  the  frrm  is  put  up  to 
auction,  and  wHkotU  contidermg  whether 
kit  a  PrcietUnU  or  a  Papist — whether 
he  is  industrious  or  indoient — wheth&r  he 
is  a  sohent  or  a  beggar,  the  highest  bid- 
der  is  dedared  the  tenant  by  the  law- 
agent  of  the  estate,  I  must  say  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  landlord,  and  most  fre- 
quently much  in  his  advantage.  It 
happened  to  me  to  canvass  the  coun- 
ty m  which  I  reside,  and  on  an 
estate,  which  had  been  madly  set  at 
je20,0()0  a  year,  as  I  recollect,  I  found 
but  Jive  Protestant  tenants/*  Such 
were  the  sentiments  of  one  who  knew 
Ireland  and  its  evils  well,  and  who 
possessed  both  the  means  of  ascertain- 
M^  the  truth,  and  the  moral  coura^ 
to  proclaim  it  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment. The  manner  in  which  'this 
system  acts  in-  the  promotion  of  pro- 
testant emigration  is  easily  explained  : 
when  a  fann  is  vacant,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  competition  for  it,  and 
men  will  out-bid  each  other  to  an 
extent  ruinous  to  themselves  though 
lucrative  to  the  landlord.  The  pro- 
testanthna&r  in  making  his  proposal, 
calculates  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  educate  his  hr 
mily  on  the  profit ;  and  as  his  decent 
and  respectable  habits  of  life  require  a 
certain  expenditure,  he  feels  he  can, 
as  an  honest  man,  offer  only  a  certain 
moderate  rent  for  the  &nn.  The  J7o- 
munstt  on   the  other   hand,  merely 


calculates  whether  he  can  make  the 
rent ;  and  as  he  is,  in  general,  contented 
to  keep  his  fiunily  on  the  lowest  poa^ 
sible  kmd  of  feeding  and  clothing,  he 
is  enabled  to  live  on  much  less,  and  so^ 
saving  a  laiger  sum  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  fiurm,  out-bids  the  Protestant. 
The  result  of  this  competition  is  alwaya 
the  same,  namely,  the  Romamtt  taket 
possessionqf  the  land,  and  the  Protestant 
takes  his  passage  to  America  i  Un- 
happily, our  landlords  have  learned  to 
value  a  tenant,  not  acoordinff  to  his 
character  for  hones^  or  loyuty,  nor 
aooonting  to  his  dispontion  to  improfve 
the  land,  nor  acoonunr  to  the  punctu- 
ality of  his  paypients,  but  aeooraing  ta 
the  amount  which  he  adds  to  the  rent- 
roll  ;  he  may  be  a  Whiteboy,  a  Black* 
foot,  or  a  Whitefootr— he  may  be  ft 
Steel4x>y,  or  a  Ribbon-man,  i^»ehding 
bis  days  in  the  Shebeen,  and  his  nights 
in  the  Balkm^id,  still,  if  he  only  offer 
the  highest  r^i^  he  is  declared  the 
tenant;  and,  unfortunately,  to  make 
this  matter  still  worse  in  its  effects, 
the  landlords  pay  littie  or  no  attention 
to  the  matter,  but  hand  over  the 
management  of  their  tenantry  to  stew- 
ards and  drivers,  who  being,  in  eeneral, 
native  Papists,  stupid  in  all  rae  pre- 
judices, and  imphcated  often  in  the 
designs  of  the  ill-affected,  take  care 
that  their  companions  in  disaffisctton 
shall  always  possess  the  preference.  It 
is  a  sad  and  melancholy  fact,  thaib 
owing  to  this  system,  the  whole  foce 
of  the  country  is  by  degrees  chanffing 
owners — ^passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
loyal,  peacefrd,  and  religious  Protest- 
ant, who  was  a  good  tenant,  as  well  as 
a  foithful  subject,  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  active  and  wily  partimns  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  landlord,  as  they  are  estranged 
from  the  supremacy  of  England ;  so 
that,  at  this  moment,  the  leaders  and 
movers  of  Agrarian  disturbances  are 
found,  not  among  the  iiiq>overished 
cotters,  but  among  the  substantial 
formers,  proving  that  it  is  not  poverQr* 
but  something  more  deep  as  weH  as 
more  dangerous,  that  is  the  movinf^ 
cause  of  our  agrarian  insurrections. 

II. — A  second  element  in  thb  mov* 
ing  cause  of  protestant  emigration,  is 
to  be  found  m  the  peculiar  stale  of 
society  among  the  lower  orders  in 
Ireland.  In  every  part  of  this  coun* 
try  there  has  sprung  up  of  late  years 
a  system  of  forming  knoti^  or  cabals,  of 
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ill'tlie  &0ti«ii8  and  motk  Ukaffected  in 
the  yicinity ;  those  who  conceiTe  them- 
•eWes  aggrieyed  by  some  goTerament 
prosecutioii — others  who  feel  them- 
selves  iiyared  by  some  needy  landlord 
-*some  who  are  descended  from  an- 
cient fiumlies,  and  are  looking  to  the 
IbrfeHed  estates,  and  others  who  fore- 
cast the  same  object,  hoping  to  ob- 
tain something  in  the  general  con- 
fusion ;*  to  uese  are  added  some, 
^Hiose  mistaken  notion  of  patriotism 
after  Irish  independence,  and  others 
whose  religions  zeal  incites  to  the  ex- 
polsion  of  heresy,  and  the  exaltation  of 
their  church.  All  these  Tarious  per- 
sons are  combined  in  discontent,  and 
«re  in  cabal  with  &ctious  and  ill-affected 
intentions  in  eyeiy  neighbourhood  and 
•round  it,  as  a  nucleus,  all  the  evil 
passions  of  the  people  rally.  The 
priest  of  the  parish  is  genendly,  b^  a 
sort  of  common  consent,  the  nommal 
head  of  all  these,  a  step  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  them,  as  while  it  gives  the 
sanction  of  religion,  it  removes  from 
them  all  the  petty  rivalries  and  dissen- 
tions  that  would  exist,  if  they  were 
to  select  a  head  among  themselves. 
The  great  object  of  the  long^  aspira- 
akms  of  these  persons,  is  the  expulsion 
of  the  Soienach^  and  some  vague  and 
imdefined  expectation  of  some  convul- 
■on  or  revolution,  which  will  alter  the 
present  system  of  property  altogether, 
and  confer  on  them  some  halcyon  state 
in  which  neither  rent,  nor  taxes,  nor 
ti&es,  will  be  so  much  as  named 
among  them.  The  conduct  of  these 
persons  is  what  might  be  expected ; 
there  is  no  species  of  petty  persecu- 
tion which  the  Protestants  are  not  ex- 
posed to  from  them ;  uid  from  all  that 
mass  of  population,  with  whom  they 
have  influence,  all  the  enmity  of  the 
native  Papists  against  EngUmd-^ 
against  ^oMntMtffit— against  the  iamU 
ionj— against  Proteslantitm,  is  wrecked 
on  the  fll-&ted  and  unprotected  heads 
of  the  lower  order  of  Protestants  ; 
for  some  years  thb  system  has  been 
carried  to  a  fearful  extent,  so  that  our 


peofde  are  beaten  at  ftdrs  and  market^ 
and  exposed  at  all  times  to  the  open 
hostility,  as  well  as  the  secret  ennuty 
of  the  native  and  Popish  population  ; 
so  that  it  would  be  mipossible,  even 
had  they  no  other  evils  to  contend 
against,  for  them  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
ty. Those  persons,  who,  fitnn  their 
rank  in  life,  do  not  associate  with  the 
lower  orders,  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  system  of 
petty  persecution  is  carried  on,  it  keeps 
them  m  a  state  of  increasing  anxiety 
and  disgust,  so  that  they  are  always  in 
alarm,  and  never  have  a  comfortable 
sense  of  personal  security  among  them ; 
so  that  there  is  no  object  of  an  earthly 
kind,  which  is  talked  of  and  longed 
after,  at  their  fireside,  so  much  or  so^ 
anxiously,  as  an  opportunity  of  fleeing 
such  an  unceasing  and  secret  persecu- 
tion. Nothing  can  tend  more  than 
this  feeling,  this  sense  of  insecurity,  to 
promote  emigration,  and  unfortunately 
this  result  of  the  system  of  persecution 
has  the  effect  of  holding  out  a  premium 
to  the  continuance  of  the  system,  as 
vrill  thus  appear.  There  is  nothing 
more  commoh,  duri^  the  last  few. 
years,  than  for  some  Roman  Cathdic, 
who  sees  a  Protestant  possessed  of  a 
form,  which  would  be  a  desirable  a&>- 
quirition,  to  resolve  to  make  it  his  own, 
and  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  a  sys- 
tem of  annoyance  and  persecution  is 
resorted  to,  a  threatemne  notice  is 
posted  on  his  house,  his  mmily  is  in- 
sulted, himself  beaten  at  the  foir,  or 
retunung  from  market,  and  his  life  made 
so  uncomfortable,  and,  as  he  thinks,  so 
insecure,  that  he  proposes  to  free  him- 
self from  all  by  enugration ;  this  was 
the  very  object  his  persecutor  was 
aiming  at,  and,  having  sueceeded  in 
removing  the  occupant,  the  Roman 
Catholic  gets  possession  of  the  form.. 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  for  he 
will  offer  any  rent,  and  will  be  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Popish  under- 
lings of  the  landlord,  vrho  is  oflen  un- 
wittingly thus  made  the  instrument  of 
this  system ;  and,  besides  all  this,  the 


*  A  curious  instance  of  this  b  Imown  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  the  little 
country  town  in  which  he  rerides:  there  was  a  decent  Roman  Catholic  fomily,  which 
was  mdueed  to  iro  to  Amorica  in  1892 ;  the  eldest  ton,  however,  remahied  at  home, 
and  he  and  all  the  family  avowed  the  motive  to.  have  beeo,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
tome  estate  forfeited  by  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  remains  expectbig  to  obtain  pos* 
'    I  of  itin  MNne  revolution^  whkh  they  think  possible  ere  long! 
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i^^bW^a  4^  can44iMtliQii»  which  ib  of 
late  30  genital  among  them,  enables 
them  to  prevent  the  poesibility  of  any 
8traoger»  or  otherwise  obnoxious  person 
getting  possession  of  the  lafidL  and  the 
Umdlordt  in  his  own  .utter  ignorance  of 
the  true  chars^ter  of  the  ti^ipUcants^  ac- 
cepts that,  character,  whether  blocker 
fair  Just  9i  their  stewards  or  driven  are 
pleased  to  say.  These  men,  owing  to 
our  radically  yicious  system*  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  darken  and 
blacken  the  chsuractear  of  a  Protestant, 
and  to  ^salt  the  cjiiaracter  of  perhaps 
the  most  insidious,  and  disaffected  indi- 
vidual in  the  neighbourhoocL  God 
knoweth  how  often  and  how  fearfullv 
they  have  exerted  this  power  wiw 
effect ! 

Such  ure  the  two  chiefly-effective 
causes  that  have  led  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  to  emigrate.  They  have  been 
neglect^  by  the  landlords,  and  perse^ 
cuted  hy  the  Popish  population. — 
There  are,  without  <juestion,  many 
other  causes,  all  assisting  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  end,  the  moaem 
liberalism  of  the  government,  the  con- 
cessions made  to  tie  Papists,  ihe  break- 
i(ig  down  of  the  linen  trade,  and  a 
laudable  desire  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, all  lead  lihem  to  emigrate,  but  the 
two  causes,  already  noticed,  are  those 
which  are  the  grand  and  chief  mo-^ 
tive^  ^ich  influence  the  mass  of  the 
emigrants.  They  feel  themselves  neg- 
lected— unprotected — unfriended ;  and 
while  thev  are  broken  in  fortunes, 
they  are  aU  but  broken  in  spirit. 

It  is  passing  strange,  that  the  pro- 
prietary should  thus  treat  that  popul»» 
tion  which  has,  through  good  report 
mid  through  evfl  report,  invariably 
supported  meir  interests,  and  their  con- 
duct can  only  be  accounted  for,  on  the 
principle  already  noticed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper.  They  have 
adopted  the  opinion  that  England  wUl 
protect  them  m  their  estates,  and  they 
see  no  use  in  protecting  themselves  or 
their  properties,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
ceive it  ynH  always  be  the  interest  of 
England  to  give  them  the  protection 
thev  require.  When  they  see  danger 
in  the  expulsion  and  emigration  of  Pro- 
tCMahts,  add  in  the  iikcrease  and  loca- 
tion of  Papists,  and  that  it  is  the  fac- 
tious ptieMs  and  seditions  leaders  Who 
possess*  the  ivhbU  influence  over  that 
increasing  body,  they  admit  the  great- 
ness of  the  evH,  bat  console  tbeD^ejgres 


vmAtt  the  idisa  tlwt^f^^eii  maMenocuie 
to,  the  worst,  Englaiid  wUl  be  oUigod  to. 
interfere  and  afford  them  and  **  The 
Settlement"  of  property  that  protectioB 
which  they  stand  in  need  of.    They 
see  no  necessity  for  enoouraffing  loy- 
alty or  religion,  no  neceenty  ror  a  mo- 
derate cental,  no  necessity  for  impart- 
ing comfort  ordvilization  to  the  peD|^ 
they  see  no  necessity  for  any  saflrilce 
of  trouble  or  oS  rent  or  of  anythuig 
else,  on  their  part,  to  secure  tiiat  pro* 
tection  which  Uiey  conceive  England* 
for  her  own  sake,  must  always  afford 
them.     T/w^  lock  for  proieetion,  m^  m 
the  {0hctiotu  or  respect  i^  their  ienantrtf^ 
but  m  the  supposed  interests  ofEm^mut* 
The  only  palliation  for  th/eir  coaudact  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  pectdiar  circuiattaii- 
ces  of  their  estates,  which  aie  aa  en- 
encnmbered  with  debts  ariaifig  out  of 
the  extravagance  of  their  fothefs  and 
themselves,  that  at  least  one4Mdf  of  the 
reirtal  goes  anoually  tO'liquidate  theBs^ 
so  that  in  their  desire  to  maintain  Ibe 
supposed  importance  of  the  family  name 
they  are  necessitated  to  set  their  lands 
far  beyond  their  r6asoiuy[>le  value.    It 
is  thus  the  Protestants  are  found  to 
emigrate,  it  is  thus  the  lands  are  got 
into  the  poasestton  of  the  disaffected,: 
and  it  is  thus  the  landlords  look  toi 
England  to  give  th^a  powers  to  eoe^ve 
the  people;  they  people.  Mdr.  o^^ofei^ 
(ufler  removing  the  loyal,.  JProtestttwiSyJ 
with  an  ilUcffected  tenanbyfitndlheai.  eoU 
on  tJie  Govemrneut  to  protect  Uiemfrom 
that  very  class  of  tenantry  which  they 
themselves  are  encouraj^mgl  That  there, 
are  some  bright  and  ilkkrious  exQq>*> 
tions  among  oar  pr<^etote  .is  as  oei^ 
tain  as  the  shining  <^  thid  son ;  hot 
those  bright  exceptioos  only  serte  to 
point  out  more  plainly  the  deselatioa 
which  others  have  cheated,    tor  oar* 
selves  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  these  times,  when  new  questiona 
are  DMX)ted  daily  in  a  spirit  of  change, 
there  is  no  security  for  the  property  of 
the  country,  no  pledge  for  the  allegi- 
ance of  thia  island,  no  peace  for  her 
inhabitants  of  any  class,  unless  in  the 
encouragement  of  a  Protestant  popo^ 
lation  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  our 
forcbodin^^s  are  so  &r  melancholy  as  to        ^ 
iBciine  to  Che  opinion  that  it'  is  now  too 
late  for  even  that  remedy  at  present. 

Thus  is  the  history  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish  ProtestinCa  a  history 
of  **  suffering  a£Qiction''  and  of  emigra* 
tion!    They  came  here  two  cfodnriea 
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HgfS  and  Aai^t»f  tkdsmotlMlfac^ii- 
taiy  ago,  as  emigTaiits  from  England 
and  Scotland :  they  hare  been  **  stian« 
gpeiB  and  p^eiinn"  in  the  land,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  tiMir  scioimi  in  thiB 
islMid,  a&of  the  Patiiarda  of  old,  that 
"  few  and  eyil  have  been  the  days  of 
tliatr  pUmmage."  They  are  now  anew 
loosened  firam-the  saiis  of  their  Others* 
adoptioa,  and  breatibung  their  sad  and 
bitter  iarewtA  to  the  green  and  sonny 
bilk  of  theor  land— 4faey  have  become 
enngiaBts  agam.  It  is  a  destiny  which 
is  passing  strange,  and  as  melan- 
oboly  and  interesting  as  it  is  strange ; 
but  let  OB  bow  iame^ness  before  Him 
who  mles  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
who  httkhhis  own  purpose  in  that  which 
he  has  appointed  unto  us.  We  must 
not  presame  to  &thom  the  deep  pur- 
poses of  His  will;  but  as  we  have  seen 
Him  already!  cradle  into  maturity  and 
people  a  sew  woikl  beyond  the  western 
ware,  where  His  name  is  known  and 
His  truth  is  loved,  and  has  al^ted 


this  glorious  end  ehiefly  by  the  eitigi^ 
taon  of  Protestants  from  these  islands* 
so  we  may  imagine  that  He  designs  to 
carry  on  this  gk>rious  work,  and,  as  we 
have  witnessed  a  new  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  zeal,  and  piety 
raised  up  among  the  Protestants  ot  Ire-, 
land,  so  we  may  coigecture  that  they 
may  be  designed  to  be  the  honoured 
instruments  df  carrying  the  knowledge 
of  His  ways,  and  raising  the  standard 
of  His  salvation  in  the  unpeopled  andr 
endless  tracts  of  the  American  world. 
The  roses  of  Sharon  will  bloom  in  the 
wide  Savannah,  and  the  flowers  of 
Garmel  blossom  in  the  transatlantic 
ibrest,  and  perfect  civDization  and  true 
religion  make  their  dwelling  in  that 
land  of  emigrants  I  As  for  the  land 
thev  leave — ^this  doomed  land,  weeping 
with  her  thousand  sorrows^-^-there 
seems  but  little  hope  :  she  has  not  yet 
passed  through  her  sea^f  troubles,  and 
there  seems  nothing  but  **  blackness 
and  darkness"  before  her. 


AGATHOCLES,  A  NOVEL,  BY  CAROLINE  PICHLER. 
Reviewed  and  Translated  by  Herr  Zander,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 


MHthin  the  last  fifty  years  Germany 
has  produced  a  number  of  exceUent 
novels  and  romances,  which,  however, 
hitherto  are  Kttle  known  in  this  country . 
Whether  it  be  the  black-letter,  or  the 
eut  or  the  ch,  or  some  other  bugbear 
that  has  frightened  the  novel-reading 
ladies,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  this  we 
can  assure  them  of,  that  if  they  could 
dvercome  these  ill-founded  prcg^idices 
and' a  Rttle  apathy,  they  mignt  find  in 
those  "black-letter-books  a  great  many 
things  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  few 
months'  study. 

Without  further  speculation,  how- 
ever, we  beg  in  these  pages  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  a  nighly  talented 
authoress,  whose  very  name  is  hardly 
known  in  this  country,  though  her 
works  amount  at  present  to  no  less 
than  forty-four  volumes.  Caroline  Pich- 
ier  has  for  many  years  been  a  fiivourite 
in  Germany,  and  she  derives  her  lite- 
rary celebnty  no  less  from  the  number, 
than  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  her 
works.  All  her  writings  display  a 
most  amiable  character,  deep  leelin^, 
clear  understanding,  and  easy  inven- 
tion ;  her  style,  uiough  simple  and 


subdued,  is  never  tame,  and  is  always* 
graceful  and  pleasing.  Amongst  her 
numerous  writings  none  has  met  with' 
such  a  lavourable  reception  and  signal 
success  as  Agathocles  (S  vols.  Vienna," 
1808.)  This  novel  is  brought  before 
the  reader  in  the  form  of  letters,  a 
form  which,  though  fatal  to  mediocrity, 
offers  to  the  gifted  author  many  ad- 
vantages, as  it  is  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  developementof  events  and  sen- 
timents. Gothe  in  his  W^ilhelm  Meister 
(Vol.  II.  Book  5,  chap.  7,^  says,  **  In 
the  novel  it  is  chiefiv  sen^ments  and 
events  that  are  exhibited  ;  in  the 
drama,  it  is  characters  and  deeds. 
The  novel  must  go  slowly  forward ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  hero,  by 
some  means  or  another,  must  restrmn 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  unfold 
itself  and  to  conclude.  The  drama, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  hasten,  and  the 
character  of  the  hero  must  press  forward 
to  the  end  ;  it  does  not  restrain,  bu$ 
is  restrained.  The  novel-hero  must 
be  suffering,  ^  least  he  must  not  in  a 
high  dqgnree  b^  active ,  in  the  drama- 
tic one  we  look  for  activity  and  deeds.. 
Grandison,  Clarissa,  Pamela,  ihAXifi^ 
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of  Wakefield,*  Tom  Joses  himaeif, 
are,  if  not  Buffering,  at  least  retardiiMr 
penonages,  and  the  incidents  are  all 
in  some  sort  modelled  by  their  senti- 
ments. In  the  drama  the  hero  models 
nothing  by  himself^— all  things  with- 
stand nim,  and  he  clears  and  casts 
away  the  hinderances  from  off  his  path, 
or  else  sinks  under  them."  These 
words  of  the  author  of  Werther  and 
Wilhelm  Meister  have,  on  account  of 
their  simplicity  and  oondseness,  made 
no  little  impression,  and  seem  to  have 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon 
thegenius  of  Caroline  Pichler. 

'Hie  scene  of  her  tale  is  laid  prin- 
cipally in  the  Eternal  City  and  the 
eastern  dominions  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  the  time  is  from  the  year  800  to 
d05,  a  period  when  Christianity  had  to 
suffer  so  many  violent  and  horrible 
persecutions.  The  rays  which  the 
religion  of  the  cross  shot  at  that  time 
fatto  the  oomiptaon  of  a  deeply  shaded 
and  contaminated  age,  have  been  ad- 
mirably depicted  in  the  characters  of 
the  mtmly,  virtuous  Agathocle$tdJi^  the 
anffelic  sufferer  Larma. 

Rome  had  then  ceased  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  emperors.  Diode^ 
tian,  from  a  slave,  risen  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  Praetorians, — those  janisaries  of 
old — had,  after  the  death  of  Numerian^ 
usurped  the  throne,  and  selected  his 
countryman  and  fellow-warrior,  Maxi* 
witMt  to  share  it  with  him.  They 
divided  the  empire,  so  that  the  latter 
from  Milan  governed  the  west,  whilst 
Diocletian  ruled  the  east,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  NtcomedtOy  where  he  sur- 
rounded his  throne  with  Asiatic  pomp 
and  splendour.  Soon,  however,  two 
more  co-r^ents  were  considered  de- 
nrable ;  Maximian  adopted  Co»- 
Mtantiut  ChloruM  for  his  Cesar,  Dio- 
cletian conferred  the  same  dimity 
vaaon  Galeriui.  After  this,  they  divided 
the  government  of  the  vast  empire 
thus :  Constantius  ruled  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain  ;  Galerius  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Illyric  provinces  ; 
Maximiaa*s  dominion  extended  over 


Italy  and  apart  of  Africa ;— hot  Ecypt* 
Thracia,  and  the  Asiatic  provmcesi 
Diocletian  reserved  to  himselC  Back  • 
oi  the  four  monarchs  was  independent 
and  unlimited  in  hb  own  tenritory, 
while  their  united  authority  extended 
over  the  whole  enqnre. 

This  is  the  canvass  which  Caroline 
Pichler  has  selected  for  the  tableau 
of  her  Agathoclesi  the  historical  events 
of  those  times  are,  however,  kepi 
merely  in  distant  view,  except  the  war- 
against  Narses,  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  and,  once,  also  a  piratical 
mvasion  of  the  Goths,  which  are 
brought  somewhat  more  into  the  fore- 
ground, or,. if  we  may  say  so,  inter-' 
woven  with  the  action  of  the  noveL 

By  the  following  letters  and  extracts 
we  intended  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  plot ;  we  have,  on 
this  account,  selected  not  the  best 
letters,  but  merely  those  which  bear 
more  strictiy  upon  that  point,  and  for 
this  reason,  they  may  the  easier. pass- 
for  a  fair  specimen  of  Bfadame  Pichler^s 
style: — 


AGATROOLBS  TO  PHOOIOIf. 

Rome,  Jaauary  801. 
I  am  in  Rome.  That  since  a  fort- 
night's sqjoum  here  I  have  not  yet 
written,  you  will,  I  trust,  excuse,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  objects  that  surround 
me,  and  their  effect  upon  mv  mind.  I 
feel,  however,  that  I  neither  nave  found 
here,  nor  shall  find,  that  cheerfulness 
and  mirth  which  they  expected  in 
Nicomedia.  Moreover,  Rome  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  places  in  the  world  that, 
where  I  shall  oe  least  likely  to  recover. 
But  am  I  really  ill  ?  They  imagine  so^ 
because  I  cannot  live  like  others  around 
me.  Theur  perversity  makes  me  ap- 
pear eecentrio — their  follies,  severe  and 
insupportable  ;  not  that  /  denre  im- 
mense and  impossible  things,  but  that 
truth  and  virtue,  discipline  and  morals 
appear  to  them  impossible, — that  is  the 
real  ground  of  our  disagreeiog.    The 


•  It  may  not  be  without  some  interest  to  subjoin  here  the  opinion  FVederidt 
Von  Schlegel  gives  on  the  Vioar  of  Wakefield  in  his  History  of  Literature  (IL  21:2.) 
**  Of  all  romancss  in  mimatuiey"  be  laysy  «  and,  perimps,  this  is  the  best  shiqie  in- 
which  rooMiioes  can  appesr,  iheVicar  of  Wakefield  is,  I  think,  the  most  exquinte.** 
Upon  thU  Loid  Bjiott  remariu  in  his  diary  «he  thinks?— he  mi^t  be  sure!"— 
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Qge  is  tidi:,  not  he  who  with  full  know- 
Irage  of  better  times  bygone,  is  bold 
enough  to  call  it  so.  How  can  I  live 
amongst  these  people  I 

With  the  description  of  my  journey 
by  land  and  water,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you,  out  of  regard  for  your  time ;  it 
will  suffice  you  to  know,  that  I  arriyed 
in  the  capital  of  the  world  m  good 
beahh  and  with  a  cheerful  and  open 
mind.  The  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
nature,  the  boundless  sea,  the  liberty 
of  leisure,  had  gladdened  my  heart, 
and  made  it  susceptible  of  eyery  good 
impression.  To  you,  the  teacher  of 
my  jouth,  I  may  own,  that  a  strange 
feeling  oyercame  me  when  our  yes- 
sel  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  soon  was  to  appear  before  me 
tibe  stage  of  all  those  grand  and 
riorious  scenes  which  from  my 
rofancy  had  occupied  my  mind. 
My  soul  glowed  within  me,  my  breast 
heaved  higher.  Thus  I  aniyed  at 
Rome.  FVom  the  he^t  of  the  o^i- 
tol,  the  manes  of  the  mustrious  ances- 
tors seemed  to  be  floating  downward. 
All  around  was  hallowed  earth  ;— eye- 
rywhere  memory,  dig^nity,  majesty. 
Through  the  crowded  streets  my  guide 
conduced  me  to  the  house  of  our  host, 
Lucius  Piso.  Many  a  monument  of 
yenerable  antiquitv,  many  an  index  to 
briffht  moments  of  history,  I  passed  by 
wiw  high-beating  heart,  and  the  firm 
intention  shortly  to  yisit  them  all.  In 
the  court  a  band  of  richly  dressed 
slayes  receiyed  us.  I  was  shown  into 
the  AtriuuL  The  statues  of  the  Piso- 
nian  house,  many  signal  forms  easily 
recognised  by  those  yersed  in  history, 
were  standing  here.  I  first  perceiyed 
by  the  sun-dial  in  the  court  tnat  I  had 
been  left  to  wait  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length  a  smart  slaye  who 
spoke  Ghreek  with  peculiar  elegance, 
made  his  appearanccr  and  conducted 
me  tiirough  many  splendidly  decorated 
apartments  full  m  yases,  paintings,  sta- 
tues, &c.,  to  Lucius  Piso.  He  is  an 
excellent  man,  on  the  borders  of  old 
age,  yigorous,  intellectual,  noble, — but 
much  nobler  toithout  the  pomp  which 
surrounds  him,  and  yeils  and  dimi- 
nishes his  intrinsic  worth.  ■  The  fiither 
I  was  ^eased  with,,  less  .so  witii  the 
sons.  They  are  young  men,  not  quite 
so  deyoid  of  acoompHshments  as  most 
others  whom  I  haye  become  acquainted 
with  here  and  at  home  ;  but  thecolour 
of  the  age  has  tiqged  them  too  strongly 


to  let  them  appear  truly  desenring  of 
esteem.  Before  supper,  I^so  intro* 
duced  me  to  his  daughter.  By  thtf 
gods!  a  charming  creature!  Report 
bad  already  drawn  my  attention  to  ner» 
—still  I  found,  in  eyery  regard,  more 
than  I  had  expected.  So  much  beanty, 
so  modi  inexpressible  grace  in  form 
and  deportment,  and  so  much  leyity 
and  peryernty  of  sentiment!  The 
daughter  of  one  of  the  first  houses  of 
Rome,  the  descendant  of  such  noble 
matrons,  in  the  dress  and  attire  of  a 
Greek  Hetaera,  and,  iieyertheless,  in 
her  words  and  actions  perfect  digni^-« 
nobility  of  womanhood ! 

To  my  fkCher  1  hare  already  writ* 
ten  twice— once  from  Corinth,  by  a 
homebound  yessel,  and  seyeral  <uyt 
affo  also  from  Rome.  The  respect 
wnich  I  owe  to  him  as  a  son,  I  shidl 
neyer  yiolate  wittingly.  For  the  rest 
I  am,  unfortunately,  do  nothing  of  that 
which  he  wishes.  *  I  cannot  uye  and 
act  like  him,  for  I  cannot  think  and 
feel  like  him,  and  the  total  change  of 
a  stedfieuBt  mind  is  not  the  work  of  per- 
suasion or  force.  Circumstances,  tune> 
and  alluring  miffht  do  something ;  but 
where  the  conyiction  of  the  right  is  so 
immovably  grounded,  as  in  my  case— « 
even  fircmi  those  nothine  is  to  be  feared 
for  me,  nothing  to  be  noped  for  him. 
He  has  sent  me  away  from  Nicomedia 
to  learn  in  other  countries  by  experi- 
ence, that  my  mode  of  thinking  is  fiem- 
tastical,  my  requirements  of  the  human 
race  eccentric,  and  my  ideas  of  public 
weUhre  absurd.  I  have  obeyed  him. 
Let  me  own  that  this  obedience  costs 
me  nothinff ;  for  there  was  a  yoioe 
within  whidi  told  me,  that  father  and 
son  should  not  think  thus  of  each  other, 
and  that,  if  they  do  so,  they  should  not 
liye  together.  My  ylews,  howeyeiv 
will  always  remain  the  same  ;  Rome* 
at  least,  will  work  no  change  in  thenu 
How  disgusting  this  city  with  her  in- 
habitants is  to  me,  I  am  unable  to  tell 
you.  I  readily  agree  ^th  an  opinion 
which  Tiridates  (who  is  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  I  can  live  and  conyerse 
in  this  fociis  of  yice  and  folHes),  lately 
advanced,  that  it  is  exactiy  the  acute 
contrast  of  the  patt  and  the  oretent  so 
strikingly  exhibited  in  these  despicable 
descendants  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
whidi  still  more  increases  my  antipa- 
thy. No,  indeed,  Phodon,  my  &ttier 
sfaoold  not  have  sent  me  tOiRiuneJ^  ■  ^ 
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Nevertheless,  I  xb  not,  upon  the 
whole,  dislike  my  scgoam  here.  I  learn 
much,  gather  experience,  see  nmny  k 
monument  of  art  and  of  better  times, 
and  associate  with  many  well  infbnhed 
men.  My  honrs  are  regtdariy  di^ed 
between  mental  and  bocfilr  exercises; 
enjoyment  and  labour.  You  know,  I 
only  require  leisure  and  Hberty  to  be 
eoiU;ented.  Conterited ! — more,  man 
oamoi  and  should  not  desire.  And  Is 
not,  indeed,  every  one  happy  only  as  far 
as  he  considers  himself  so  I'  If,  never- 
theless, gloomy  thoughts  smnetimes 
rise  iu  my  ioul,  It  is  exercise  fbr  my 
inner  strength loeombat  them.  Man 
is  not  bom  for  fortunej-^his  destma* 
tion  is  to  be  good.  To  goodness  wis- 
dom leads,  to  wisdom  independence  of 
wants.  That  let  us  never  forgpet, — ^lei 
OS  keep  to  that,  and  then  expect  what> 
ever  may  happen  to  us,  wHh  courage* 
OQB  mind  'and  cheerfiDi  countenance.'   ' 

THB  SAME  to  THE  SAME.    ' 


<*  When  I  was  a  difid,!ongbefbremy 
bihet  entrasted  me  to  your  gtndanee, 
them  dwelt  next  dodrto^us  TilmantSaBi 
iinoble  Nicomecfian,  who* filed  one  of 
the  highest  offices  bt  the  state.  My 
father  and  he  were  friends,  or  at  least 
what  nsuftNr  is  eaHed  so ;  his  children 
were  our  phiTmates.  A  delicate  con- 
stitotion,  the  mheritance  of  my  early 
departed  mother,  and  my  disposition 
prevented  me  from  joining  those  wild 
sports-  iir  which  -my  early  deceased  bro- 
ther^ with  Umanttefl^  sons,  exercised 
their  yovthftd  'strength.  Larissa,  Ti- 
mantMHS*  daughter,  on  such  t>cca8ion8, 
remained  with  me ;  her  mild  soid  fonnd 
a  deligbt  in  itot  deserting  me.  We 
played  together,  or,  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  kuidhess,  she  persuaded  the 
otheie  abo^  to  choose  a  less  violent 
game;  Thus  she  cared  for  me,  loved 
me,  and  filled  my  heart  with  sweet 
sentiments.  We  grew  up,  and  oar  m- 
clination  grew  with  us.  Then  &te 
coldly  and  hostBely  st^t'in'betweeil 
ns.  Timantias  was  accused  of  acrime ; 
whether  he  really  had  committed  such, 
or  whether  his  great  wealth — a  powers 
M  temptation  for  the  avaricious  Pro- 
oonsul,  Sisenna  Statilius — ^were  the 
cause,  never  has  become  known.  He 
was.  thrown  into  prison.     Ify  fiuther 


broke  off  all  interooune  witi^  the  dis^ 
graced  fiaimily.  Larissa  and  I  saw  each 
other  only  by  stealth,  and  therefore 
with  the  greater  desire,  across  the 
hedges  which  separated  our  gardens. 
At  last,  after  a  fourteen  months'  im* 
prisonment,  by  particular  favour,  it  was 
said,  having  been  found  guilty  of  a  ca* 
pttal  offence,  TimtnUas  was  banished 
with  his  family,,  and  his  great  pro- 
perty confiscated.  Sisenna  Statilius  purt 
ehased  his  house  at  a  trifling  price» 
and  my  &ther  kept  up  the  same 
friendly  terms  with  him,  on  which  he 
had  formerly  been  with' Timantias.^ 
I  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
house  again  where  the  spirits  of  the 
expelled  seemed  to  me  to  i^'ander  about 
demandm^  vengeance.  This  obstinacy 
of  a  youth  of  eighteen  was  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  the  c(Hitinual  disagree- 
ment between  me  and  my  father.  Eight 
years  have  elapsed,  no  trace  of  Timan- 
this'  Arte  has  been  found.  Whether 
Larissa  be  happy,  whether  she  be  mar- 
ried, or  even  whether  she  be  still  aUve, 
-however  important  these  questions 
may  seem  to  me, — ^nobody  6an  answer 
them.  Alt'  inquiries  I  ihade,  were 
fiintiess.  But  stiU  her  memory  lives 
in  my  breast^  as  the  only  bright  point 
in  mt  fete.  And  even  mat  was  to  var 
nbh  I— Farewell" 

TO  THE  SAXE. 

Rome,  FeVr.  801 

^  A  fak^  image  in  ethereal  brightness 
is  fioamig  b^re  my  soul.  Larissa 
appears  to  me  frequently  here  in  Rome 
smce  I  live  about  C^umia, — more 
frequently  than  before, — in  waking,  in 
dreaming, — and  not  in  vain !  By  this 
pure  -flame,  every  impure  desire  is  des- 
troyed, the  wHl  itself  chastened,  my 
strength  steeled.  I  have  lost  all  hope 
of  seeing  her  again ;  nevertheless,  I  can 
in  some  moments,  not  renst  a  fervent 
wish,  a  presentiment  of  fixture  union. 
This  also,  is  one  of  the  ccmtradictions 
in  my  heart,  which  shame  and  torment 
me.  Am  I  then  never  to  gain  rest  and 
peace  of  mind  ?  Is  my  breast  fcir  ever 
to  be  the  Arena  of  contendibg  inclinar 
tions?"        .        .        .        . 

The  next  letter  which  after  this 
firaginent,  we  have  sdected  for  the  pe* 
ru^  of  our  readers,  is  d&ted  from  Hi^ 
comedia,  whither  Agittiiodes  had  n* 
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itiined  with.  Tiiidttet,  the  AfOMndaft 
Fnace*  who  was  now  in  fiiU  hopes  to 
ht  rciuatated  ki  his  paternal  kisfdoM 
by  the.Rpmana. 

▲0ATBOCLB8  TO  PHOCIOK. 

"  After  a  tronblesome  voTage,  dunnff 
which,  unsteady  winds  ana  a  revoHta 
sea*  had  nearly  separated  us  for  evar 
fiom  oujr  destined  wxU  from  our  lovely 
natlYe  land,  Tiriaatea  and  I  arrived 
dght  days  ago  at  Nti*4>media*  Sweet 
charv^  ,<»  homdy  fields  I  how  flrently 
dost  thou  mpue  our  heart&I  how  lovalir 
appears  the  coast  of  oar  fiitherland  a& 
ter  a  long  absence!  You  wiU,  per* 
hap6»  .tell  n^e,  after  a  dangerous  sea 
Toyage  eveiy  shore  would  ha?e  ap* 
peued  desiiaUe.  But  it  is  not  eatireW 
to.  At  thejaspect  of  these  hills^  which 
I  so  often  dimbed  when  a.  boy^ 
—of  that  strand  where  I  lay  so 
often  to  strengthen  eye  and  mindat  tha 
immensity  of  the  ocean,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  paternal  house,  its  nearest 
environs  where  so  many  thiugs  had 
happened,  which  even  now  sweetly 
and  pain&lly  move  my  desolate  souir 
**-l  lelt  affected,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own,  that  1  greeted, those  beloved 
objects  with  some  tears  which  irresis- 
tibly  flowed  down  my  cheeks.  Tin- 
dates  also,  though  yetfiur  firom  his  na- 
tive soil,  was  not  less  moved  than  I,  at 
the  sight  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  the- 
atre of  great,  yet  still  undecided 
deeds.  We  embraced  each  othet,  and 
swore  seribus^  and  calmly  to  remaoi 
&ithftd  to  ourselves,  and  to  what  we 
acknowle<l^pedasf;oodaiidd|Drht  With 
these  feelmgf  we  leaped  auiore,  ancl 
hastened  into  the  town,  into  my  father'a 
bouse.  He  came  in  a  very  friendly 
Ipaoacr  to  meet  ua.  The  company  of 
1^  prince,  the  fti^vonrite  of  two  Ccesats^ 
appeared  to  him  agreeable  for  himself 
and  honourable  for  me.  Without  fa- 
ther to  calculate,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
the  feefing  of  the  moment,  and  ei^ojred 
in  full  dnmgbts  die  j^^uure  of  sednff 
my  &ther  so  oompnastf  and  kind.  1 
Msed  a  cheer&l  diQ^.  On  the  second, 
kowevcr,  mstten  already  began  to 
change.  We  wete  to  go  to  Diocle- 
tian. Tirida*ea  approved  of  this  step, 
and  seemed  to-  consider  it  necessary. 
I  £slil^  the  appearance  of  sub- 
misnveness.  which  it  had  from  the 
many  (vttuitbus.devipea  and  sq-^ 
Vol.  I. 


lewn  prepteations'atpreeenrne 
before  approaching  the  Imperator« 
thought  of  the  oM  Rome,  dT  the  courts 
or  rmer  houses  of  the  first  CBesars,—^ 
how  even  the  cunning  Oetavian,  the 
noble  •  Marcus  Aurdius,  the  virtuous 
Pertinaz,  out  of  honesty  or  prudence, 
sparing  the  popular  opkubn,  appeared 
to  be  nothing  kut  the  first  ciosens  of 
Bomer-and  my  iitoermost  heavt  was 
revolted.    '-  •   ^ 

•       »       «        .       •       . ' ' 

Diocletian  received  us  pretty  well^f 
but  .the  timra  that  shone  firom  his  head* 
the  throne  on  which  he  sat  exaltedv 
compressed  my  breast  and  closed  my 
lips.  Mv  ftUher  was  the  spokesman, 
he  introduced  me  and  solicitod  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  for  me.  1  let  bim 
proceed  without  uttering  a  word.  Whe- 
ther the  despot  thought  me  sinmle  or 
sullen,  is  indifferent  to  me.  He  has; 
however,  made  me  «  centurion^  and  the 
day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for 
the  wtmr  wi^  Tiridates.  Here  th€f 
very  Soil  is  burning  under  mr  i^eet-^ 
He!wever  ungenial  the  wild  life  in  the 
eamp  will  be*  to  tety  mode  of  thinking, 
yet  1  shall  there  in  the  bustle  feel  easi- 
er, better  than  here. 

Siseona  Stattitus  has  sold  the  house' 
next  to  ours  r  it  beAonganow  toamere 
citizen.  Uttder  soine  pretetA  I  was 
theire  yesterday.  Many  things  axe  stilt 
u&moved',  the  same  as  they  were  eight 
Tean  age.  My  mi^d  was  agitated  %f 
DOth  sadness  and  joy.  I  inquired  aftei^ 
*^  former  inhabitants.    Most'  ^-*'--*-' 


in  Nicomedia  hardly  recollected  tfiem 
a«y,more  ;  yetsome  pretended  tohave^ 
heard4hat  Timantiitfh  had  ttved  in  Sy- 
ria unknown,  under  an  sssumed 
name,  and  a  few  years  age  had  died.' 
Hie  sons  are  (i^persed,  the  daughter, 
-^-ah,  Phoeion  I  how  did  mv  lielut 
beast, — ^is  said  to  have  married  I  Mar^ 
ried!  Thus,  then,  I  am  forgotten  { 
Can  I  blame  herV  and-  yet  it  does 
grieve  me  I  Perhiips  she  even  may  be' 
dead  I  I  do  not  know  which  idea  is 
tile  most  painful. 

To  fiaa  her— eveiy  hope,  I  think,  is 
lost ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  could 
replace  her  in  my  heart  I  Calpumia, 
surely  not !  .        .        .        ;       ' 


I  have  known  but  one  woman  in 
whose  mild  soul  there  was  nothmff  but 
love,  beauteous  humility,  and  self-de- 
nial t    Only  one !  and  where  is  she  ? 
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■  The  reeottecdoD  of  Cal|NinMi 
charms  and  lovelinesa,  of  her  hi^h  ao* 
complislmieiits,  will  always  be  a  (heiidly 
companion  to  me,  like  the  recollection 
of  a  joyfully  passetl  day  ;  but  i  think 
I  may  promise,  it  never  will  distmrb 
my  liberty.  For  this  we  are  too  nn- 
Hke  each  other  May  good  gods  pro* 
tect  her,  and  may  a  worthy  husbsnd 
•oon  acknowledge  her  attractions,  and 
reward  them  with  his  love  I 

To-day  X  write  to  you  no  more. — 
The  preparations  for  my  joomey,  which 
I  carry  on  with  great  haste,  take  upall 
my  leisure.    Farewell !" 

AOATHO0LB8  TO  PHOCIOlf. 

Edmsnt  Jane^  801. 

**  If  yon  can  imaghie  the  desperate 
condition  of  an  exile  who,  after  \aag 
wanderings,  again  beholds  the  coasts 
of  his  native  land,  and  when  about  to 
find  the  ^d  c^  his  suflferiiiffs,  at  ooee 
is  thrown  back  bv  a  dreadfm  storm,  and 
driven  upon  the  mhospitable  shore  of  a 
barren  rock,where--4he  longed-for  land, 
the  aim  of  his  wishes,  in  constant  view, — 
he  must  perish  by  hunger  and  mis^, 
— then  yott  may  conceive  ray  state. — 
Oh,  PhocionI  how  inenorably  does 
fiite  sport  with  mj  wnhes  I  what  does 
it  destiny  me  for,  that  it  leads  me 
through  such  trials?  I  have  fouAd 
her^ — I  have  seen  Larissa  I  i  Ihre  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  het,  and^-4iave 
lost  her  forever !  Do  you  comprehend 
the  woe  that  is  in  these  words  Y — I  an 
too  agitated  to  write  properiy^««Uow 
me  time  to  collect  myself  r 

Then  tiie  tetter  proceeds  to  rekte, 
that  by  the  wish  of  his  fitfher  and  the 
assent  of  tiie  Angwstns,  Diocletian, 
Agathodes  has  been  ordered  to  j<^ 
the  troops  under  the  oomnuoKls  of 
Demetrihs,  a  warrior  of  old  renown, 
strict  discipline,  and  unblemished  inte- 
grity. This  commander  has  his  head- 
quarters near  Edeasa,  at  the  villa  of  a 
citizen,  whiUier  hb  lady  alijp,  has  re- 
paired to  obey  tiie  wishes  of  her  hus- 
band. Ag»thodes  meets  her,— 4t  is 
Liarissa.  She  is  a  Christian,  married 
to  a  Christian,  she  is  lost  to  him  for- 


LARISSA  TO  J  UNI  A  MAROBLLA. 


,  June,  901. 

^  ^  I  write  to  you,  dearest  fnend,  with 
weak,  unsteady  hand,  hardly  able  to 


aitange  my  thooglits.  Perhaps  yoa 
will  have  some  trouble  in  deciphering 
ay  writing,  but  it  gives  me  a  sort  S 
cmnfort  to  tell  you  what  happens  with- 
in me,  and  in  these  gloomy  hows,  to 
ask  you  for  advice  and  consolation*— 
This,  and  fervent  prayer,  unconditaonal 
submission  to  the  hand  of  him  who 
chastises,  because  he  loves,-*-is  for  the 
present  all  that  I  have  left  to  uphold 
me. 

Five  sad  years  of  separation  and 
manifold  sufferings  had  passed  away  in 
want,  domestic  discord,  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  strangers,  without  my  glow- 
ing desires,  my  fervent  prayer  having 
succeeded  in  obtainii^pr  from  heaven 
what  would  have  constituted  mv  high- 
est happiness.  Why  they  had  notr* 
what  passions,  what  events  intesfoaed 
to  destroy  the  quiet  bhss  of  a  poor 
heart,  you  know.  Let  me  be  silent  1 
The  grave  covers  our  virtues  and  our 
fiuilts  with  an  equally  dense  veil**- 
Enough,  it  was  not  the  will  of  QodI 
Then,  at  the  deathbed  of  my  unfoitn- 
nate  fether,  I  p^ve  my  hand  to  Demis- 
trius.  All  dauns  to  Iwppiness  and  love 
I  had  renounced.  Why  should  I  not, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  my  desolate  heart, 
purchase  for  my  bereft  fomy  v  a  sup- 
port, for  my  dymg  fivtiier  the  last  oo»- 
fort,  and  for  n^rself  an  konouraUe 
iphere  for  my  destination  as  a  wodmui  ? 
Three  yeara  I  now  live  bv  the  side 
of  thb  inaa>  three  yean  I  bear  in  si- 
lence whatever  an  arbitrary  will  and 
warlike  habits  can  impose  inpon  a  wo- 
man of  so  diieffent  amodeot  thinkiar. 
I  had  gained  what  I  looked  for«-4lM 
esteem  of  my  husband.  I  offered  my 
sufferings  to  God,  and  received  from 
him  straigth  and  natience  for  my  catt- 
ing :  I  was  calm,  nnr  in  me  there  was 
peace.  Itisnowfour  dayssincelwas 
sitting  lonely  in  a  shadowv  bower  of 
the  ffarden  that  surrounoi  the  vQla 
whicn  now  forms  the  head-ouarters  of 
our  army  and  my  sojourn.  I  was  pre- 
paring some  wool  for  a  mantie  for  De- 
metrius. That  littie  basket  which  yon 
know,  the  sole  remainder  of  a  better 
time,  stood  before  me  on  the  table,  and 
mv  thoughts  roamed  in  distant  reffions, 
when  I  was  called  .back  to  the  house 
on  some  business.  A  short  time  after; 
I  returned  and  went  towards  the  ar- 
bour. The  sight  of  a  stranger  who 
was  standing  near  the  table  regarding 
my  work-bMket,  startied  me,  I  dropt 
my  veil  and  approached*    0,  deaiast 
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ftiend  1  how  ahuU  I  describe  to  fou 
mif  snrprifle,  my  terror,  and  mj^  ra»- 
tore^wnen  every  gbmee^  eveiy  looL» 
oonviaced  me,  that  I  saw  Agathocles 
before  me  I  His  attention  to  the  bas- 
ket) which  he  probably  had  recognised 
immediately,  prevented  him  from  per- 
edvinff  me  directly.  In  the  first  ezp 
cess  or  my  joy,  i  was  incapable  of  re^ 
ieetion.  I  followed  the  impulse  that 
powerfolly  drew  me  to  him,-*I  called 
tdm  by  his  name,  he  recognised  me, 
^and  in  his  arms,  by  his  speechless  rap- 
twe,  I  feh  that  my  hopes  had  not  ds- 
celred  me,  that  I  still  hved  in  hb  heart 
as  freshly  as  at  that  time  when  innocent 
children  we  played  with  each  other, 
nBtrouMed,  nnseparated  by  sterner  re- 
•latlotts.  I  do  not  know,  how  long  the 
hwpy  iatoncation  lasted,  during  whidi 
1  lay  on  his  breast  forgetting  every 
thing  around  me^  and  having  no  other 
fSeeling  than  that  of  the  nameless  hap- 
piness of  having  fonnd  again  the  ob- 
ject of  my  inezpeessible  love.  Why 
ooiild  I  not  die  in  that  moment  ?  why 
b*  forced  to  waken  to  the  conscioiis- 
■ess  of  my  misfoitaDes  f  The  image 
of  Demetrius,  the  image  of  my  daty, 
rase  feariblly  before  me.  This  sudden 
change,  and,  perhaps,  the  violent  eflM>- 
tkm  of  a  sentiment  so  strange  as  joy  is 
to  me,-^-deprived  me  of  my  strength. 
I  was  about  to  foisL  Supported,  in- 
tied  by  him,  I  sunk  senseless  on  nU 
breast ;  and  oh !  g^adfy  would  I  have 
^ed  away  in  his  arms!  His  votoe, 
that  sweet  well  known  sound,  called 
me  back  into  life.  Oh,  my  Junia,  into 
idiatalifel  The  fivst  stirrings  of  my 
returning  senses  I  had  to  collect  totim 

'him,  that  we  are  separated  for  everw-— 
He  (tid  not  understand  me :  his  ideas, 
probably,  are  in  this  respect  finr  d^for- 
ent  from  mine.  I  prayed  him  to  leave 
ine^— -he  eeuki  come  to  no  resolution. 

*I  trembled  at  his  staying  any  longer, 
at  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  at  the 
extinguishing  of  the  renudnder  of 
strength  which  I  still  folt  within  me« — 
Yet  I  succeeded.  His  beauteous  soul 
understood  me.  He  lel^  me.  When 
he  was  goqe,  when  I  saw  the  last  fold 
of  his  garment  disappearing  behind  the 

'  booffhs  ;— ^en,  then  I  first  felt  the 
whole  extent  of  mj  loss,  my  ^ole  un- 
hapinness  and  bis  I  My  tears  flowed 
anew,  so  irresistibly^  that  when   my 

.maids  came,  they  had  akaost  to  carry 

,me  back.  But,  alas,  my  Junia  I  how 
gMy  would  I  suffer  all^  that  God 


pleases  to  impose  iqion  me^  if  I  could 
but  free  his  noble  heart  from  this  bur- 
den! The  consideration,  fftUl  to  be 
loved  so  fiiitbfuUy,  so  warmly,  by  the 
best  of  men,  was  to  me,  in  the  first 
moaMiit,  n  source  of  inexpressible  joy« 
—and  b  still  so  sometimes  in  a  weak 
hour :  but  I  can  call  God  to  witaess, 
that  durii^  the  greater  part  ^  the 
time  that  has  since  elapsed,  mv  lace* 
rated  heart  desires  with  the  fo&ess  of 
desire,  that  he  may  f((»get  me,  thai 
he  may  find  his  rest  again*  and  be  as 
happy  as  he  deservea! 

What  can^ — ^what  must  I  do  now  1^ 
}&j  conscience  frequently  calls  to  me, 
that  every  impassioned  thoi^ght  of  him 
is  an  ofience  against  my  duties  towards 
Demetrius,  to  whom  I  have,  before 
God,  vowed  iiuth  and  love  tiH  vkj 
death.  Love,  indeed,  I  could  not  be- 
-etow,  nor  did  Demetrius  in  his  years 
desire  it;  but  faith  I  am  bouxid  to 
maintsun,  and  tkU  is  broken  not  only 
by  the  extreme  crime  into  which  a  wo- 
man may  sink,  but  even  by  too  tender 
an  indiniition  towards  another  man. 
This  conviction,  and  the  regard  for  my 
ckrty,  was  hitherto  lively  enough  to 
give  me  strength  to  follow  that  path 
which  I  havo  marked  out  as  the  only 
rig^tonefor  me*  I  have  rince  seen 
Agathocles  no  more.  The  exhaustion 
lA  which.  I  find  myself  since  that  scene, 
and  which  trulv  borders  on  illness,  has 
hitherto  afibrded  me  an  appropriate 
pretext  not  to  appear  where  I  could 
poflBibly  meet  him.  What  that  costs 
me  God  alone  knows,  before  whose  &- 
ther-e;^e  I  disdose  my  sore  heart,  who 
alone  is  notness  of  my  lonely,  tears. — 
But  how  shall  1  be  aUe  long  to  cont>« 
nue  thus  ?  Agathocles  serves  in  the 
tro<^  who  obe^  the  commands  of  my 
husband :  within  a  few  davs  he  has 
been  appointed  his  legato  :  he  lives  in 
our  house  :  I  canno^  for  any  len^^  of 
time,  avoid  seeing  him  and  associating 
with  him.  Demetrius*  disposition,  which 
slowly  and  with,  difficulty  accustoms  it- 
.self  to  new  ol^ects,  made  him.  distant 
in  the  commencement  even  to  Aga- 
thocles. 

From  my  ignorance  of  his  sojourn 
in  our  house,  you  may  conclude,  bow 
little  attention  Demetrius  paid  to  him. 
This,  however,  begins  to  change.  I 
hear  my  husband  frequently,  uid  al- 
ways with  increased  esteem,  speak  of 
the  abilities,  the  excellent  manners,  the 
resolution^  &c  .of  his.  new  legate.-^ 
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HoweTer  plaulng  this  ttttlBicnqr  to 
'Agathocle»*  virtues  may  be  to  me  from 
the  lips  of  so  stem  a  judge*— yet  with 
trembliqgl  see  the  mometitappraachiiv, 
when  he  will.cLraw  him  into  the  circle 
of  the^fewv^iom  hebonoMS  with  his 
confldenoey  and  whom  he  likes  fre^ 
qaently  to  have  about  him.  What  re- 
%e  will  th^n  be  left  to  me  ?  What 
c<»llict8  threaten  me  then,  what  suffer- 
ings the  unhappy  man,  whom  I  would 
so  gladly  spare  ev.ery  ptdnfiil  feeling  I 
Jt  will  not  cvt  u  > top  there,  it  will  c  ime 
to  questions,  to  explanations,  which  I 
cannot  avoid,  nor  give  entirely  accord- 
ing to  truth.  That  is  what  I  tremble 
for,   what  terrifies  mv  soul. 

For  a  while  I  hesitated  whether  I  should 
tell  Demetrius  that  Agathocks  and  I  had 
known  each  other  already  when  chil- 
dren. I  weighed  the  reasons  for  and 
against, — at  last  the  wish  to  have  no 
secret  before  the  man  who  has  the  first 
right  to  all  that  concerns  me,  con- 
i|uered,  and  the  fear  that  the  very 
secrecy  mkrht  cause  his  suspicion, 
if  accident  uiould  betray  us.  I  theie- 
ibre  candidly  told  him  all,  and  only  re- 
.mained  silent  about  the  degree  oi 
sentiment  which  then  anisoated  ua^*<- 
That,  r  believe,  was  likewise  my  duty, 
particulai  r.  !^  T  w  tj  resolved  vigour- 
oiisly  to  combat  this  sentiment.  He  re- 
ceived this  disclosure  in  what  for  him, 
was  a  kind  manner,  and  I  only  fear  that 
this  very  knowledge  will  draw  the 
youthful  playmate  of  has  wife  still 
nearer  to  nim,  and  thus  hasten  the  mo- 
ment of  meeting.  But  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  this  is  not  to  be 
avoided,  and  God  will  eive  me  strensth 
to  bear  a  burden  which  he  himself  has 
imposed  upon  me.  And  truly,  he  does 
not  require  more  of  us  than  we  are 
able  to  perform.  Now,  my  Junia,  I 
have  fidthfiilhr  told  you  all,  aQd  it  Is 
''to  me  as  if  I  bore  mv  ffrief  more  easily, 
since  I  have  confided  it  to  you,  since 
I  know  that  you,  after  having  read  this 
letter,  ^idll  help  me  to  bear  it  Pray 
for  me,.^at  God  may  not  forsake  me. 
In  him  alone  is  my  hope,  my  trust — 
Farewell  T 

What  Larissa  anticipated  in  this  lei- 
.ter,  actually  takes  ptace-^Demetrius 
becomes  d^y  more  attached  to  A^ 
thodes  :  she  cannot  avoid  meetmg 
him  daily.  Their  sufierinffs  are  beau- 
tifully described  in  sevend  letters,  but 
as  they  are  too  long  to  be  tnnscribed 


bur  uteB- 


4iete,we 

tioB  oC  gHFUig  Bser^y  tueteaa 
tores  of  the  plet  Agathodes 
greater  intimaey-  with  the  Christia»i» 
who  gain  hit  esteem  in  the  same  degree 
!as  the  CSBsar  Gdeftus  hates  and  daa- 
pises  tiieii^  Meanwhile  Demetriv^ 
ami^  hasgidned  seme  advantages  etver 
^he  Vems»i  and  advanced  tOF  the  d^ 
<ii  NisUns  which  he  besieges  in  hopes 
of  suceoum  from  Galetius.  These  are, 
«however,  frustrated  by  the  jeakmsy  eC 
the  Csesar,  and  he  resolves  to  storaa 
the  city  at  all  hacards. 

liAEISSA  TO  Wmk  MAftCSLLA. 

Camp  befm  Nblbii^  Sept.  aOI. 
<*  To-morrow  at  dajlNreak  NiSibis  is 
to  be  stormed.  All  is  in  readipcsai-. 
Pemetrius  leads  on  his  army':  to  Aga^ 
thooles  he  has,  upon  his  pressing  en- 
treaties, trusted  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous posts.  I  understand  AgsSho- 
des"  wish  :  *  Glory  or  deatbl'  TlMt 
manly  soul  finds  comfort  in  either.^— 
But  what  is  to  become  of  tne  ?  This 
he  cruelly  passes  over  without  regard. 
J  cannot  think  ooherentlyi  mudi  less 
write  so.  Even  from  you  I  faanre  nto 
news  nearly  for  two  mtefhs.  My  breast 
is  heavily,  heavily  oppressed.  Now 
•my  blood  is  at  a  itend,  thenit  violentlv 
sionns  tbrou^  my  veins,  i  have  suf- 
fered much  m  my  life :  sueh  ancwish 
I  have  never  fislt  I  am  not  aftue  to 
pray  ;-^pr(Nitmte  on  my  knees  I  only 
can  kmeat  Even  tlie  comfort  of  team 
fidk  the  agonizing  heart  Pray  Ibr 
me,JuBiat  What  do  I  ask?  IRPliere^ 
fore?  ^/^ hen  this  letter  readi^  you, 
my  fate  will  l6ng  have  been  dccidedJ^ 

LARISSA  TO  TUB  SAME. 

MlDSMy  9epC8niDCr|  9vl> 

"The  cup  of  Intlerest  sorrow  has 
passed  1^  this  time.  Nisibis  is  td^en, 
Demetrius  and  Agatbocles  Hre.  The 
latter  is  not  woumled  at  aH,  my  hus- 
band, though  severely,  yet  not  ifan^ger- 
oudy.  ••...* 
•       '•        •        .  '  *  •        . 

Demetrius  owes  his  life  to  the  fidtb- 
folness,  the  courage,  the  attachment  of 
his  legate.  (^  my  Junia  I  what  hap- 
piness is  in  this  thought  I 

Agathodes  at  his  post,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  ail,  had  been  the  fifst  tb 
storm  the  wall   Wbalhappeawdihtii, 
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«f  dcMth  mUck  I  hoMl'deMilbed.  joa 
•iMBiM>t«eqv)tem«toiPep«tl.  Enough, 
:«ft0rii  fight' of  two  hcMoi,  mtftfoqis, 
•their  bmTe  UtAerwM  th«  liead,'eaM)r«d 
»th«  toim.   -^MWtlj  '4dter, .  DMietitei 
lAMith*  other  «kte«  guhMd  the  Mme 
H>^eot    Biitttftthef  hftdekpectedthe 
•ftom  cm  Mb  wealDtr  ptrt  of  the  toihi, 
;he  fiMi&d  ttoeh  greater  iesiftasice,  and 
•the  %ht  was  contnnied  on  Iwlh  «id<B 
'wilb  the  moet  violeiit   exafperaitkHi. 
Thtit  they  gained  the  uunket^hiee, 
the  garrison  yielded  only  step  by  step : 
our  men  had  to  purchase  evenrinch  of 
grouad- dearly.    Suddenly,  imea  De- 
metrius with  his  troops  stood  already 
in*  tbe^pteee,  fl  far  superior  band  of 
•hostile  soldiers  nisbed  oat  of  m  bve- 
mamiU    Demetrius  saw  hit  B&enthlltBi^ 
•nroond  him,  he   Ibnght  almost  idone 
■gninst  the  enraged  swmuL    One  of 
•hif  troops  had  suffldent  presence  ef 
mftndto  hasten  to  Agatbodes,  and  to 
rinfthn  hhn  ef  the  duiger  aH  Us  eom- 
'nander.    Ht  instantly  forgot  ^1  re- 
gard for  his  own  glory,  and  for  ^ 
n»hitenanoe  of  the^ictory  already  gahi- 
.ed,  and' with  a,  few  who  bftively  ftAowed 
huB^  made  his  way  to  his  leader.    He 
^caught  the  deadH  blow  that  migh^haTe 
.tasftiinsted  the  Itfe  of  my  husband,  with 
•hb  sword*  eovered  him,  when  he  sunk 
down  wounded,  with  hii  shield,  and  de- 
.feaded  Demetrius*  Hfo  at  the  hftzard  of 
his  own,  until  a  reinforcement  of  our 
troops  airired,  and  permitted  the  ftdUl- 
^  Agathodes  now  to  undertnke  th<e 
.core  of  him  whom  he  had  already 
laored.  With  filial  affoction  he  watehed 
«rer^him4  had  him  carried  into  a  neigh- 
boming  home,  and  made  all  possible 
preparations  for  his  safety.   As  soon  as 
the  enemies  had  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  town,  he  sent  for  me." 


'  wotahdi  6f  Ifis'  h«art>  but  ftttoditt  lieavy 
Mfa^  awaits  Idtai. 

A0Jlttl6CLB8  f  o>ttooiim. 


After  thia  erent,  AgathodeK*  situ^ 
ation  becomes  more  piaimhl  to  him  thab 
«¥er  7  he  endeavours  to  be  recaMed  firom 
his  station,  but  in  rain.  At  lart  the 
jealousy  of  the  Cosar  Qalerius  etiRsets 
what  htt  entreaties  hare  felled  to  do— 
his  sep^ralMn  iVom  Demetrius.  The 
old  thief  is  remored  from  the  conl- 
'^nwnd,  and  retires  to  an  estate  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea  He  is  replaced 
by  Marcius  Alpimis,  a  base,  profligate 
•haroeter  and  deadly  enemy  cf  Aga- 
thodesy  O&rheronowrdtnmstoNlco- 
»edia  lAnem  he  hopes  to  heal  the 


**^  Wl^n  foa  receive  tMi  letter,  my 
-foteis  irretocaUy  dedd^  mad  aen- 
tenee  of  ttfe  or  de^  paiMd  on  me. — 
Larifesa  li  murdeted'  or  dragged  into 
cat>tivHy.    The  Oobis  htfre  made  a 
piratical  htmsion*  on  thtf  shores  ni  ^ 
Bosphoms  where  her  villa  is  situftt^ 
'  In  me  firrt  horror  of  the  smrprise,  De* 
metrius  with  his  slaves  has  offered  re- 
sistance.  Report  says,  he  is  kiU^tiie 
house  plundered,  and  all  thtit  Iras  lit- 
-iug 'therein,  murdered  or  led  away  hi^ 
'  slavery.    How  ht  this  dreadful  news 
t>e  tru^,  how  'for  invention  or  exagge- 
ration,— Igo  with  trembling  helUrt  to 
'■  inquire.    The  horses  tfre  siuufl^.   To> 
morrow  I  shall  be  on  the  spot  of  the 
horrible  dedsion.    Farewell !" 

On  his  arrival  at  the  villa  he  meeto 
Ajp^efles,  a  Christian  minister,  a  friend 
oT'LoriM's  who  shortly  alter  the 
frightiy  scene  hastmrived  there  with  the 
ist^fion  of  paying  a  Visit  Co  his  IHends. 
Both  are  oonvitaced,  by  all  cireum- 
stances,  that  one  of  the  terribly  disft- 
gtired  corpses  must  be  Larissa.  Agi- 
thodei^  grief  knows  no  bounds,  bilt 
Apelles  succeeds  In  comforting  1dm  by 
the  hdpes  of  another  Hfe.  He  returns 
to  Nicoraedia.  Here  he  is  introduced 
to  Eutychius,  the  Bishop  6f  Ni^me- 
dia,  vriiere  he  becomes  acquainted  witii 
the  son  of  the  dcddentai  Caesar  Con- 
stantras,  Coustantiiie,  aflerwuLrds  so  wdl 
known  in  history  by  the  nkme  6f  Con- 
itantine  l^e  dreat  A  fow  months 
later,  thd  then-entertaiiied  hopes  for 
peace  vanish,  the  <»unpa%n  recom- 
mences. Agathocles  ana  Constantino 
join  the  army. 

AGAtHOCUBS  TO  FBOCION. 

Htarapdlh^  Maf,  aOQ. 
"A  murderous  battle  Is  over,  in 
which  thousands  have  lost  their  lives, 
and  in  which  also  to  me  death  was 
fearfolly  near,  and  Would,  without  Con- 
stantine's  heroic  love,  have  numbered 
me  omdngst  the  myriads  of  his  vic- 
tims. We  are  defeated,  itod  stand  on 
the  right  bahk  of  the  Buphrates.  The 
camp  nas  been  stationed  near  Hlera- 


pdis,  but  r  have  followed  m; 
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mander,  toy  preMsrver,  Infto  the  town, 
wtdther  he  was  obliged  to  be  conducted 
on  account  of  his  wound, — ^his  wound 
which  he  had  received  fot  my  sake. — 
He  Bleeps  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
and  I  hasten' to  inform  you  or  our  fiaite 
and  of  m^  survival,  lest  an  exaggerated 
report  might  alarm  you,  and,  in  the  cer- 
tamty  of  our  defeat,  ray  silence  might 
fill  you  with  anxiety  for  my  wel&re. 

Galerius  had  already,  during  the  past 
year,  in  vain  waited  for  atn  opportunity 
to  revenge  on  the  Persians,  by  a  deci- 
nve  victory,  the  dis^^raceful  end  of 
.  Valerianus  and  the  dishonour  of  the 
.  Roman  name  ;  but  at  present  he  sou^t 
with  more  haste  than  prudence,  to  give 
battle.  An  evil  destiny  made  him  se- 
lect for  its  theatre,  the  boundless  sand- 
fields  of  Canhae  where  afaready,  in 
.  fonper  times,  Crassus  with  his  legions 
had  found  his  ruin  in  the  treacherous 
8<nl  and  tiie  glowing  heat  Whether 
he  had  rjeceived  ftlse  reports,  or  trusted 
too  much  to  his  own  strength, — at  all 
events,  he  ftiriously  attacked  the  Per- 
sians, fkr  superior  in  number,  against 
the  advice  of  all  his  commanders.  The 
conflict  became  hot :  the  Romans  per- 
cmed  the  superior  forces  of  the  ene- 
mies,—4heir  own  danger,  but  also  re- 
membered the  honour  of  their  name,  and 
the  disgrace  which  they  had  to  revenge. 
Our  troops  fought  with  unheard-of 
braveiy ;  but  the  ftdthless  sand  gave 
way  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular beams  of  the  sun  made  our  ar- 
mour an  intolerable  burden.  The  Per- 
sians continually  reinfbrced  by  fteth 
troops,  renewed  themselves  incessantiy 
like  the  head  of  the  Hydra,  and  con- 
stanUy  offered  fresh  opponents  to  our 
weary  arms.  Their  whole  strength 
now  threw  itself  upon  the  centre  of  our 
army  :  it  was  broke,  and  confusion  and 
.disorder  soon  became  genisral.  Con- 
stantine  alone  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  and  coolness  to  draw  ms  troopa 
unoonfused  by  the  universal  noise,  m 
firmly  closed  ranks,  towards  the  bridge 
whicn  leads  over  the  Euphrates,  and 
thus  to  preserve  the  hope  of  retreat. 
The  dispersed  bands  now  fled  in  wild 
haste  towards  the  river,  and  m^y  found 
their  graves  in  the  waters,  liridates 
*-to  whom,  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  war,  every  Persian  directed  his 
attention,  and  who  too  proud  to  pur- 
chase an  inglorious  safety  by  disgmse, 
^^ren  now  galloped  througa  the  ranks 


savMfWfalitilffl  was  to  belted,  sud- 
denly  fcund  himself  done,  Surrounded 
by  a  yreat  troop  of  Perdans.  Resis- 
tance was  impossible.  He  gave  hia 
horse  the  spur,  and  galloped  to  the 
Euphratai.  The  enemies  had  reached 
him,  no  Mfetv  remained  but  in  the 
waves.  In  fnfl  armour  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  foaming  floods — 1  oonsl* 
dered  Mtt  lost,  but  with  ffigantie 
power  he  tontended  against  Uie  ele- 
ment and  gained  the  distant  shore 
where  our  men  received  him  with  loud 
shouts  of  loy.  The  Persians  then  en- 
deavoured to  harass  the  passage  of  onr 
small  band,  htit  Constantine  defended 
the  bridge  with  equal  circumspectioB 
and  courage.  Then  the  leader  of  the 
enemies  nxle  ttp  .* — Constantine^s  ^fao- 
ple  armbur  probably  deceived  Idmt 
— ^he  took  me  fbr  his  adversary,  and  in 
hopes  to  gain  the  '  spolla  opiaa,*"  he 
brandished  Ids  sword  over  me.  I  was 
standing  with  my  back  turned  towards 
him :  the  powerral  stroke  would  have 
killed  me,  nad  not  Constantine  caught 
H  on  his  shield  and  arm.  It  was  wij 
at  the  moment  of  my  escape,  that  1 
perceived  my  danger :  I  turned  round, 
and  my  sword  revenged  the  menaced 
life  and  the  woitlld  of  Constantine.-*- 
The  Persian  fell,  his  men  di^ersed, 
we  rode  unraoleated  over  the  bridge 
which  was  immedktehr  broken  down 
behind  us,  and  now,  lor  the  fitM  time, 
when  we  leapt  from  our  horses,  I  found 
a  moment  to  thank  tny  preserver.  He 
also  now  first  fek  his  wound,  and  sunk 
half  feinting  into  my  arms.  You  are 
mine,  cried  he,  I  have  purchased  pm 
with  my  blood !  I  prened  him  to  my 
heart :  our  souls,  not  our  lips,  swoi^ 
each  other  everhisting  feith.'  I  canried 
him  out  of  the  tumnl^  his  people  has- 
tened to  hhn,  and  every  thhifftnatlov^ 
and  attachment  could  think  of,  wis 
done  to  alleviate  1^  condition.  HEs 
wt>und  b  deep,  but. not  dangerohA  I 
live  about  him,  I  sleep  by  ms  side,  m 
thousand  little  ties  loin  us  every  day 
closer,  my  heart  willingly  and  joyftd^ 
opens  itself  to  those  sentiments,  pros^ 
pects,  and  plans,  which  let  me  look 
into  a  happier  futurity,  wiien  Constali- 
tine's  rewDon^  principles,  and  iKend- 
ship  for  me,  will  qtpear  in  a  bri^iter 
fight  In  such  fer  graspmff  prqjecfs 
for  mankind,  private  griet  is  lost, — and 
in  the  loud  call  of  du(y  towards  the 
huniui  race»^4he  voioe  ii  hitter  reool- 
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kctkm  inrowirsikiit,  or^atWift,  lasciet 
our  mind  time  to  convince  itself 
tiiat  we  are  not  intended  for  indiyidiial 
luqppineM,  and,  aooordingly,torenounce 
wumjf  ihiiigi^  and  to  lay  claim  tofcwf 

The  war  continues  to  rage,  the  Caesar 
Galeriussurprises  the  Persians  at  night ; 
their  camp  is  stormed,  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  their  warriors  slain,  Narses  him- 
self narrowljr  escwes.  Agathodes  dis* 
tlngvishes  himself  honourably,  is  on  the 
field  of  battle  raised  to  the  (Ugnity  of  a 
Tribune,  and  ordered  to  carry  the  glo- 
rious tidinffs  of  the  victory  to  Diocle- 
tian, who  Donours  hUn  with  a  solemn 
public  entry  into  Nicomedia,  and  re- 
wards him  with  rich  presents.  ^Shortly 
after,  peace  is  concluded,  and  a  few 
mcmths  later,  the  Au^pistus  creates  him 
a.  tribune  in  the  Jovians,  the  impcarial 
guards.  Already  for  a  length  of  time 
Be  had  entertained  a  high  esteem  for 
the  persecuted  Christians  and  their 
prinoples.  He  becomes  daUy  more 
oonvincedof  the  suUimity  of  their  r&- 
fijiion,  which  cdncides  so  mudi  with 
his  own  views,  that,  at  last,  he  is  re- 
ceived amongst  the  number  of  the  fiuth- 
fiiL  His  letters  to  Phodon*  esqplanfr- 
tory  of  the  reasons  of  his  conversion, 
ace.  excellent. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  again  of  Larissa. 
iShe  has,  in  man's  clothes^  escaped  the 
tikxighiei,  but  having  been  overtaken 
by  the  Goths,  she  is  made  prisoner,  and 
led  away  into  captivity.  Her  amiable 
character  ninstiie  esteem  of  the  Gothic 
chief  to  mose  shate  she  has  fiUlen,  and 
the  love  of  one  of  his  daughteis.  She  is 
obHfped  to  disdose  her  sex,  and  the  noble 
Fritiffer  embraces  her  as  his  child.  At 
\eofm  a  chrirtian  apostle,  Heliodorus, 
amvfis  amouffst  the  Goths,  and  converts 
anuBkber  of  uose  barbarians  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Cross.  He  is  an  old  fnend 
of  Larissa : — she  desires  to  return  to  her 
native  home,  and  Fritiger,  though  un^ 
willing,  ia  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
let  her  depart  She  then  assumes  her 
Christian  name,  Tieophama,  and  as  a 
traveller  arrives  near  Nicomedia,  but 
mainr  circumstances  persuade  her,  that 
her  beloved  Agathoaes  is  about  to  be 
Bumed  to  Calpumla,  the  daughter  of 
Piso^  then  proconsul  of  that  province. 
Her  noble  neart  cannot,  think  of  teat- 
kig  him  from,  this  supposed  affectiopi, 
soe  determines  to  sacrifice  herself— to 
fly  and  to.  sdfer  in  rilence.  She  retires 
to  Nicaea^  where,  besides  h^r  other  sor- 


rowsi  die  Is  exposed  to  ttieimpottani-t 
ties  of  the  jproffigate  and  thoroughly 
diepraved  Mardus  Alpinus,  whom  our 
readers  ahraady  know  as  the  successor 
of  Demetrius.  About  this  time  a  new 
horrible  penecation  <^  the  Christians 
commences  at  Nicaea.  Larissa*  ac- 
companied by  her  old  friend  Heliodo- 
rus, leaves  the  place,  and  goes  to  Ni- 
comedia, where  she  takes  refoge  in  an 
hospital  of  Christian  widows,  situated  in 
the  outskirts  of  that  dty.  In  the  east- 
em  capital,  however,  equal  crueltiet 
await  her  brethren.*- 

GONSTANTINE  TO  CNBJUS  FLOBIANVS. 

moomedia,  FeVnwry,  S08. 
**  It  is  with  a  much  troubled  mindt 
m;^  Either,  that  I  send  you  this  letter. 
Snll,  this  night  a  trusty  messenger  will 
clandestinely  leave  the  harbour  with  it 
and  bring  it  to  Byzantium,  whence  it  is 
to  be  forwarded  m  the  usual  way.  The 
town  is  shut,  and  all  in  a  hdlow  fer* 
ment  This  morning  suddenly  and  un- 
ejqiectedly  the  blow  has  &Ilen  which 
revenge  and  party-rage  had  long  since 
secretly  prepared.  At  daybreak  strong 
divisions  of  the  body-guard  rilently  ana 
mysteriously  march^  througti  the 
streets  towuds  all  the  Christian  church- 
es. The  &8teiied  doors  were  violently 
burst  in,  the  most  sacred  places  broken 

Xn,tom  out — ^vessels,  writings,  books, 
thrown  into  one  heM»  and  burnt, 
and  at  last  the  churches  themselves  fib- 
riously  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Terror  and  astonishment  were 
tne  first  effects  of  this  unenpected 
event  on  the  already  afflicted  Chtistiaas. 
But  by  degrees  some  took  courage, 
and  with  inconriderate  zeal  determined 
for  their  most  sacred  cause  tp  reiist  su- 
perior force,  or  die  on  the  ruins  of 
their  churches.  One  of  such  scenes 
caused  others  of  a  similar  kind  j  in  a 
few  hours  the  whole  town  was  in  a  re- 
volutionaiy  agitation: — ^in  all  ptreets, 
near  all  the  temples,  the  f^reat  struggle  of 
Polytheism  witn  Christianity  was- exhi- 
bited on  a  minor  scale,  eveiywhere  cru- 
dties,  dead  and  wounded  were  to  be 
seen.  The  more  prud^it  kept  them* 
sdves  locked  up  in  their  houses — even 
of  the  heathen  the  better  sort  were  not 
seen  teHdog  any  share  in  tiie  savage 
excesses  of  their  party.  The  mob  only 
raged  agfldnst  the  mob,  but  therefore  the 
more  revoltingly  and  atrodously. 
The  chief  men  apoog  us  expected 
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everfiOMlt^  to  be  brongbt  to  fmdt 
I  wWrandamstiUpreparea  forievery 
thiagw  Ii;is  more  thas  piobible  Mm* 
GalQnn%>  wlioeo  violenl^e  OMft  tke  €¥i« 
dani  ttamp  (tf  liiAMivage  nind,  Muot 
by  tkM6  measures  aim  merely  at  the 
extirpeAioii  of  a  detested  <rel^kvi,  boS 
at  the  roiii  of  tereral  indhridnals  wbon 
be  feared. 

Agathodes  shared  my  s«i8]ndon»  and 
my.  anticipatioiiB.  Imperious  drcmii* 
stances  bad  sei«raldays  lg<MietMmined 
him  to  eonfesa  .hi»  oreed  bpenly.  Hia 
reftisal  to  become  tastrumeaKd  agauxstf 
the  Christians  served  the  gloomyGale^ 
rins  as  a.  welcome  isretext^  ta-tfae 
name  of  the  Ai^ustos  he  was  ordered 
to  glte  up  hia  office  »b  a  tribone.  He 
obeyed  quiokly  and  readily*  Whetfthis 
newi  was  reported  in  the  qaarCers  of 
the  sc^dieiBi  distmrbance  and  dtunoor 
arose  amongst  his  fidthlul  men,  wh» 
woidd  not  part  with  their  belored 
leader.  With  an  impetoosi^  wbiek 
stiH'emneed  the  spirit  of  the  old  psen 
toriana,  the^  brassed  into  the  impenaL 
paiaoe,  and  demanded  the  fetnra  of 
thmivohftot  Weakness  preposterovsly 
N¥«ked  what  passion  and  revenge  had> 
in^Uded  in  an  equally  prepottetous* 
manner.  On  their  shields^  with  bod* 
r^ioiotnga*th^  earned  theiroomaumder. 
ha«eto  his  dwellings  There  he  re- 
mained for  some  tinm  anmolcstadb 
They  did  not  venture  to  give  him  any 
chai^  dT  importance,  for  in  their 
mfannpss  they  Were  afraid,  l^st  he 
ought  abuse  the  power  entrustJed  tor 
him«  ]iattheysiiir6nndedbiai,aswett 
as  myidi;  from  all  sides  with  ttstenecs 
and  qnea.  We  calmly  bore  our  com- 
mon fiite,  and  kept  ourselves  quiet, 
espedatty  this  danr,  whan  oaiBtion  h^ 
came  «vety  prudent  man.  Tbwarda 
the  eveinng  Agadiodes  left  me^'fat 
order  to  leitoh'fais  distant  qoarter 
before  mghtfidL  Hd  was  aoeao^^ 
panied  by  *'  aingie  dave  9  aMtatle' 
and  asp  oaneealed  hia  dress  and*  hi&' 
rank, -and  a.  short  sword  was  nU  hia' 
safo^.  On  hia  w^  a  oonfiised  noise 
and  lamenting  voices  strike  hiseor.^- 
Acquainted  with  the  aoentts  of  to^iay; 
be  hastens  ibwardtthctumaky  sold  findni 
a  band  of  soldiers  and  a  mdb  ciyi^ 
and  sho«tu»»  gttdiered  round  theater, 
of  a  P^igan  Dei^,  before  a  Uttk  taa^. 
pie,  whm  they  are  inthe  act  o£foaeittg» 
a  poor  women  with  her  dnhi  to  eat  S. 
the  flesh  of  a  vietfan  which  n  foaatift 
IdoHirieatfivoeanpoathenu    Theuo- 
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happy  wortin  constanfly  raftisca.  Now 
onein  the  barbarians  tears  the  ddld 
hwdy  from  hen«*d  threatenata  throw  it 
intoi^hesacrifreiBlflaBies^  Thedei^Mdr 
of  the  mo^r,the:  cries  of  theagomsiag 
child  pierce  Agathode8l)reast,andimpd 
him  to  do  what prudente  ooiddnottt)- 
proVeoH  He  presaes  into  the  cirde, 
and  proclaims  peihoe  in  the  name  <»f  the 
Empevon  He  repreaeata-iothem^tlmt 
the  e^fict  only  requires  the  eessataonof 
the  Christian  ocfeniames,'not  the«dep#> 
tion  of  the  pagan.  When  does  n  frwi*. 
ous  mob  listen  to  the  voice  efreaaan  ? — 
They  overpower,  his  voice  br  clamour 
and  drag  the  woman  by  the  hair  .to -the 
altar.  Then  uwer  overcomes  ium .  ht 
tears  the  diiki 60m  thesokUerwratmms 
it  Id  ttiie  mother^'  and  defends  her  nnd 
the  boy  against  the  aggression  of  the 
edraged  people.  But  tiie  wy«***-¥W 
increaaes  every  moment  From 'the 
woman  and  the  child  their'  snadncas 
turns  against  the  new. ol9«it«  Wilii 
spearsj  mards^  and  aMaorta  of  wcm 
pon^  withwhiohchane^and  wsktraga 
ana  ignoranee,  they  pness  «pim..innL 
He  leaves  the  unforttmote  woman,whflae 
preservatka  periums  may  oostifaim.bia 
life,  to  the  slave  who  acoampaaies  bun; 
He  would  fraa  not  deaaift 
yet  a  severe  order  commaoida  < 
and  they  let  hhn  fly  unmolested  with 
the  rescued  woman.  But  Agatfaaolea 
beeoBMS'tbevicttm  of  their  rage.-  Be^ 
veidy  «overed  with  wounds,  he  skdca 
down,  and  wfa«i  Ins  mantle  <  is  'flunn 
back^.the  neaaaat  perodve  itiA  tetnt) 
that  they  have  killed  anoffioei  ofi^be 
body-gimrd.  They  make  their  aKsapai^ 
the  frightened  V  mob  disperses  ijAg»* 
tbodea  in  left  alonev  <awimraiqg>  in 
bhxKU-The.ehKe  had  nmied&ely 
hurried  to  the  t)uaitora  of  his  maatec, 
andiannoiniOBd  tothefoithftil  aoUen 
the  cknger  of  their  leaden  fThey 
atorm*  ottt»«^f4rat  wlien  they  arrive  at 
the  spot,  all  ia  lonefy,  and  widi  hoivac 
and-grief^theyind  a  aeenuqg  fiorpac« 
They  aMcnadv-he  is  stttl  breathmg  t 
with  MO  aita  their  lovg  sail avaursto 
stop  the  Uood  of  his  many  viound%aad 
some^  tlia^aoi£em»aearet  Chii^aa^ 
determme  to  cany  liinr.to^sfan«bmi 
plaeo  widch  th^  know  under  aooh  dr* 
oumstaneesiminto  th»  widowi^'ha^m  «f 
the  Christians,  wlio  in  the  neighbouiw 
hoed  -of  this  toum  aoenpy  tfaemsdves 
with  works  of  charity^  and  amongst 
whom^  in  these  da¥^  mengr  a  *soflaiipt 
haa  ahoeady  fonni  pnaleetios.  ..The 
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l^uanii  at  ftheiTftte  kt  Iben  pe«t^  4>&fate- 
ing  infonned  of  their  object,  wad  now 
thif  tlare  hitteM  bfttk  to- bring  me  th« 
wolttl  tadiogs.  My  name  epen•^tke 
dotted  (own  R^eft  i — I  ^  to  mj  firiend. 
PaJe,  morioaWw,  iBsenaiblQy  I  find  him 
in  tbe  henda  of  two  women:  the 
yond^ff  OBe,.bakhed  in  tefr8,had  hardljr 
retained  tuffioient  presenoe^  of  mind,  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  the  woond^ 
ed  man.  I  never  saw  such  emotion  in 
a.  stnngvr.  I  stepped  to  Axathocles, 
I  seized  hit  hami  I  .caUed  hhn  by 
name:. at  bst  he  opened  his  heavjr 
eye,  looked  ^teirin^  around  him  without 
recogninjig  anything^  and  immediately 
cloatd  it  flgaitt.  Now  the  agital&on  ^ 
the'  ttiMigeii  seemed  to  iaeaease  sill 
OKvef  s  «he  trend»led  so  violent^  thst  I 
adiiaedher, laiker  toleate  him, if  the 
siffk^.fma  perhaps  too  horrible  to  1|^» 
Shftlookea  glanap^  at  him  «nd  wild  at 
mo»  **i  Eor  no  price  in  the  wodd  ^aet . 
formyialYatKoor  she  answered  passio*- 
ately^  <with  a  trsmibling  voiee,  and  oo»* 
tinmid'mdve  busily  ber  sad  oecupatioQ- 
The  mi^gmm  «ame — an  aged  priest  e 
he  emwnied  the  wounds :  with  anieCy 
I  eapeetiBdihistopiaioB.  Still  pidertfaan 
the  vooadcd  mail  himself  and  with  a 
feyeaakArenblingthatftkoQklier  whole 
irainiv  l4e  wicHuan  wae  waitii^  •  for  his 
deoiML  At  length  he  declared  that 
the  wmIh,  though  dangerous,  were 
not.fatal.  Here  the  stranger,  with  m 
cry  .of  jer)^  sank  down  ami  £Mnted }  - 
th^  .had  to  oanry  her  away«^  1 10* 
mauted  behind  m  while,  and  enquired 
after  thn  stranger,  whose*  oenduot  had 
struck  Me  with  suipriww  Nothing  of 
what  1  heacd,  was  able  to.gire  me  an 
expJanaHoU)  m  to  lead  me  to  any  tup* 
position.  Agathocles  did -not  veeover 
so  as  to  be'aUe  fidly  to  collect  In. 
tenses^  and  in  tins  state  I  left  htm  at 
lasti  not  to  endanger  my  own  safirty, 
and.  to  write,  to  you  immediately  tbe 
eveateol  this  nmaxkaUe  day«  What 
pa«sai  -witlun  my  soul  you  may  hms^  < 
gine:;  you  know  what  the  eanse  o£ 
my  felkraMdticens^  my  fiitare  plans,  and 
AgBfehodea,  ate  to  me  ] 
The  night'is  ftar  adTaaoed-'4hemeft> 
waits.    FareweU." 


ypu^  and  to  tett  you,  that  it  it  impos-^ 
siblelor  me»  with  sufficient  firmness  to 
close  fu^  eyes  f^gainst.  the  &ir  pros- 
peeto  that  o^efi  before  me.  .Was  ijt then, 
not  a  mere  unmeaning  accident  that, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Gotl^s  bromght 
me  Mther^-^at  just  at  this  moment, 
deetinad  me  to  be  the  nurse  of  the  sick, 
and  delivered  the  beloved  friend  into 
my  ease  ?  He  is  a  Christian.  How  can 
he  nve  hb  hand  to  Calpumia  ?  How 
can  lie,  who  entertained  such  lofty  ideas, 
of  the  harmopy  of  souls,  love  a  girl 
that  on  the  most  important  sibject  of 
man  thinks  so  differently  from  bun  ? — 

0  Juniaf  what  Uissful .  consequences 
are  bid  ta  these  questions !    But  as  yet 

1  must  restnda  my  heart*--as  yet  I  dare 
not  nve  mytelf  up  to  them,  and  above . 
all,  Agathocfes  must  not  yet  know  who 
I  am.  However,  he  mi^  feel  Sot  me, 
whatever  may  be  his  relation  to  Cal- 
puraia,  a  precipitate  discovery  might 
endanger  ait  lire.  As  yet  I  must  re- 
maiaioolioealed ;  but  time,  I  trust,  and 
livhig  near  him,  soon  must  solve  my 
doi^tsi  and  thai  he  shall,  by  degrees 
devitoe  who  it  was  that  went  and 
watohed  fey  his  couch,  or*^  ny  aith 
my  uatitiugukbalde  grief  fretm  bim,, 
from  my  couotcy,  from  the  world,  and 
buiy  myself  in  diiep  solitude,  on  mhkk . 
tby  ^endship  alone  is  sometvnat  to 
c^  a  beUfli  4»  coaaolation." 

.  The  aiUi,  eTeniof . . 
''  My  doubts  are  solved-^my  £ite  is 
deeidedl    Oh  I  it  was  (polish,  it  was 
pretamptuoos,  even  for  a  moment  to 
give  way  to  tueh  unfounded  iiopes  I 


VBBOVBaNU  TO  JUIUA  MAaCILLA. 
VMmnrj.aitk 


'"Asaaan  asllelt  mif 
what  calmed*.  I  sat  dowa 
Vol.1 


to  vnta  ta 


"  Last  vialtd,  when  it  wa3  already  , 
.  gTom^  dark,  Ii^entored  to  enter  hit 
apartmeot.  He  looLsdjit  me  kindly, 
and  fainted  me  as.  his  gw/tf  bemrfadreti^ 
I  botwed.  without  answering,  a^  oceu- 
pied  myself  at  a  table  arranging  his 
t  bandAgtSk-  Just  then  a  waitiag  woman 
of  thahouseeame  to  inform  Agathocles,  . 
that  one  of  his  slaves  was  there  wiaib- 
ing  to  q>eak  to  him.  He  bade  him 
.  come  in*  Just  GodI  who  caa»e?-^A 
'  beaatiftd  boy  in.  a  neat  slave-dreat  en- 
terttdfc  The  l]ght4»own  hmr  floated  in 
.  rich^Mssea  aroond  his  whito  forehead  , 
.  and  hkioming  cheebL  The  charming 
form  iitted  nearer  his  bed.  I  recog- 
nised her*-4-i^  was  Calpumi«kl-  Aga- 
ftbodef  ^dto,  who  beforie  had  looked 
.upon  her  with  surprise,  guessed  the 
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truth.  He  was  alarmed  visibly.  *CH' 
he  exclaimed,  but  with  inconoeivable 
composure  the  frivolous  girl  inter* 
rupted  him :  *  CaUku,  yes  your  fiaiiikful 
CeJlias  it  is,  who  could  not  possibly 
hear  of  the  danger  of  his  master  with« 
out  convincing  himsdf  of  it  With 
these  words  she  stood  by  Us  bed.  He 
took  her  hand.  I  saw  him  blushing  and 

CMring  pale  again, — I  saw  the  glowing 
ks  she  cast  upon  him, — the  happy 
intozicadoQ  with  which  his  briglft  eye 
was  gli(ting  over  the  charming  fbrm 
and  with  rapture  dwelt  on  the  beauti- 
ful features  before  him.  Then  I  heard 
him  thanking  her»  with  deeply  affecited 
voice,  for  her  kindness,  aaa  the  terror 
that  first  had  chained  me  to  the  spot, 
melted  into  wild  sorrow.  A  violent 
sobbing  so  overwhelmed  me,  that  the 
iwppy  couple*  surprised,  looked  round 
at  me.  I  fled.  Oh!  God!  thus  end 
my  hapei  T 

Twohoonla^. 
'**  I  had  intended  not  to  see  him 
again — to  enter  his  room  no  more.    I 
would  have  adhered  to  my  resolution, 
but  TaUtlu  was  busy  with  another  sick 
person,  when  Heliodorus  came  to  visit 
A»kthocle8  in  the  evening,and  thus  I  was 
obuged  to  go  along  with  him  to  reader 
some  little  assistance.       ..... 

Our  occupation  was  not  yet  finishitd, 
when  the  fine  young  nan  entered  who 
on  the  previous  evening  had  evinced 
so  much  sympathy  for  Agathodeft. — 
The  ^es  of  the  patient  flashed  with 
joy.  *  Constantine  r  he  exclaimed,  and 
the  stranger  clung  to  his  breast.  Long 
they  held  each  other  embraced.  That 
then  was  Constantine,  the  son  of  the 
occidental  C8Bsar,wfao  once  had  saved 
AgathodLefl^  life.  Now  I  could  explain 
his  sympathy  of  last  night  How  en- 
deared did  he  become  to  me  by  this 
love  I  How  gladlv  would  I  have  sunk 
to  his  feet,  to  thank  him  for  the  life  of 
his  friend  I  Thus,  then,  do  I  still  love 
hhn !  Thus,  then,  this  flame  will  never 
become  extinct  I  Thus,  then,  no  levi^, 
no  grievance,  is  able  to  heal  me  I  Oh 
I  am  yresk  even  to  contemptibility.  I 
condemn  mvself  for  it ;  but  I  can— I 
cannot  help  it  Deeply  with  my  exist- 
ence, with  the  finest  threads  of  my  life, 
this  love  is  intertwined,— only  with 
them  will  it  be  severed.  O  do  not  be 
angry  with  me,  Junia !  1  fly  0oob-« 
soon  to  you  !* 


THBOPHANIA  TO  JUNIA  M AECBLLA* 

Nloomedla,  90tli  Felmury,  8091 

«  What  awaits  me  ]  To  what  dread- 
ful  step  will  the  rugged  Heliodorus 
force  me !  I  am  to  cusoover  mjrself  to 
Agathocles,  now,  under  these  drcum- 
stances,  and  without  deli^ !  If /refuse 
to  do  so,  in  a  suitable  manners- 
he  has  threatened  to  go  himself  and 
without  regard  to  my  feelings,— lor 
what  aare  love  and  delicacy  to  such 
austere  virtue-^to  tell  it  straightfor- 
ward.   What  is  left  to  me  ?* 


Some  honn  later- 
**  Like  an  angel  sent  from  God,  sud- 
denly the  thouffht  has  come  to  me,  to 
e^idress  myself  to  the  noble  Constan- 
tine. He  is  Agathocles*  friend;  he 
cannot  be  wanting  in  that  delicacy 
which  the  treatment  of  this  relation  re* 
quires.  I  shall  write  to  him :  my  let- 
ter will  contain  my  preservation  in 
Trachene,  my  liberation  by  Heliodo- 
rus, my  sojourn  in  Svnthium,  in  Nicaita, 
and  the  reasons  which  hitherto  hssve 
guided  my  actions.  Constantinewould 
not  be  so  noble  as  fame  and  featores 
ppocladin  him  to  be,  if  he  had  no  feel- 
ing for  my  situation,  no  firm  will  to 
solve  the  painful  relation  between  us, 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  best  for  his  friend 
and  for  me.  He  knows  his  heart  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  which 
this  discovery  must  have  upon  him. 
Oh,  if  he — ^I  shall  pressingly  entreat 
him  so — ^if  he  could  arrange  it  so,  that 
Agathocles  himself  would  be  satisfied 
never  to  see  me  again !  It  is  a  dread- 
ful idea  I  I  conceive  its  necessity,  but 
still  I  tremble  at  it  I  cannot  yet  em* 
brace  it  entirely. — Never  T 


**  With  the  certainty  that  I  am  to  se« 
him  no  more,  I  have  yesterday  and 
to^y  emoyed  the  sole  ham>ine88  left 
to  me.  To  enter  his  room  I  dared  no 
more,  since  eight  days  ago  Calpomta's 
visit  drove  me  firom  it  Tabitha  has 
undertaken  the  careof  1dm :  I,  in  r^ 
turn,  wait  upon  her  patients ;  bat  in 
the  adjoining  room  I  linger  as  long  as 
I  am  able.  There  I  hear  him  breath- 
ing, speskinp,  sigfaxng^— ah  I  for  whom? 
It  is  a  painral  eigoyment  but  it  is  mr 
sole,  my  last!  Soon  I  shall  be  ob^ad 
toreaoaiiceeTMthitl  TheahisvSee 
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will  waken  no  more  a  tiHrasand  sweet 
feelings  and  recollections  in  my  breast, 
— 4hen  I  shaH  haye  no  more  care 
to  bestow  upon  him,— thea  aD,  aU  is 
lost !     Oh,  Junia  I 

Perhaps  I  shall  fellow  this  letter 
soon :  by  to-morrow  my  &te  is  dedded ! 
—I  come  quickly,  quickly  1" 

1VB0FHANIA  TO  JUNTA  If  AROELLA. 
NioMB64iii,  9fth  V^br.  aOS. 

**  Junia !  Junia  I  I  am  hf^ypy*  I  am 
inexpressibly  happy  I  W1^  can  1  not 
give  wings  to  my  letter,  to  let  you  this 
moment  share  my  joy  I  I  am  happy, 
I  am  so  entirely  nappy,  that  I  fear  no- 
thing but  the  excess  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  my  bliss  should  maintain  it- 
self long  in  this  strength  and  parity. 
Hear  then  the  joyful  tidings,  and  re- 
j<Hce  with  me  as  heartily  as  hitherto 
you  have  heart^y  grieved  with  me." 

Here  she  proceeds  to  relate  her  in- 
terview with  ConAantiue,  to  whom  she 
has  delivered  the  letter  mentioned  in 
her  last  communication  to  Junia  Mar- 
cella.  Earljr  the  following  monikig 
the  prince  visits  Agathocles.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  interview,  and  the  eflfect 
of  his  tidings  ufKrn  the  patient  our 
readers  may  anticipate.  Tnen  the  let- 
ter continues  : 

«« I  was  awakened  by  Heliodoms* 
voice, which  sternly  calledtome :  'The- 
ophania, follow  me!  Agathodes  desires 
to  see  you !'  I  tottered,  hardly  was  I 
able  to  obey  him.  Oh,  what  decision 
was  I  going  to  heart 

At  the  opened  door  I  stood  hesitap 
ting.  Heliodorus  drew  me  into  the 
apartment  I  know  not  what  hap- 
pened to  mer— heaven  and  earth  had 
vanished  from  my  senses : — then  a  voice 
of  most  heartfelt  love  awakened  me. 
*  Larissa,my  Larlssa  P  cried  Agathocles. 
I  looked  up,  I  saw  him  bent  ht  for- 
ward, stretching  his  arms  towards  me, 
as  if  he  would  rush  to  meet  me.  '  Lia- 
rissaT  he  called  once  more.  Now  all 
was  foigotten.    I  flew  to  his  breast,  I 


knew  nothing  mwe  of  the  world,  I 
knew  nothing  but  that  I  was  loved ! 
My  joy  was  quickly  changed  into  ter- 
ror. Agathocles  lay  pwid,  with  his 
eyes  ckwed,  in  my  arms.  I  cried  for 
help :  then  he  raised  his  eye,  and  fixed 
a  look  upon  me.  Ah,  Junia !  all  hea^ 
Ten  was  m  this  look  I  *  You  live,'  be- 
gan he  now  after  a  while,  '  you  live,— 
yon  are  free,  you  are  mine T"  -    -    - 

It  hardly  will  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  Agathocles  then  leads  his  beloved 
Larfesa  to  the  ahar.  With  the  mar- 
ria|^6,  ordsnaiT  writers  would,  as  usual, 
hai%  eonehided  the  story ;  but  Ma^ 
danie  PieMei's  Agathocles  is  more 
than  a  l&i>cr,  he  is  an  hero,  a  Christian 
hero.  The  lofty  ideas  he  and  Con- 
stantino have  oonMved,  to  raise  the 
Christian  reUgton  upon  the  tottering 
Tuins  of  Polytneism,  remain  yet  to  be 
brought  into  action.  Diodetian  abdi- 
cates :  Galerius  is  proclaimed  succes- 
sor to  the  Augustus.  Meanwhile  eve- 
ry thing  has  been  secretly  prepared  by 
Constantlne  to  raise  his  standard  in  the 
West  But  spies  betray  his  plans,  he 
is  overtaken  in  Chalcedon,  brought 
back  to  Nicomedia,  and  cast  into  pri- 
son. His  death  is  determined  on : 
^rHb  fahtt  all  tiie  mnd  prospects  of  the 
Christians  would  have  vanished,  per- 
haps, for  ever.  Agathocles  resolves  to 
die  for  him.  He  bribes  the  ffuard,  en- 
ters the  prison,  and  prevail  on  the 
prince  to  ^y,  disguised  in  hii  dress. 
Oalerios  imhriated  at  Constantine*8 
escape,  knows  no  mercy ;  Larissa's  hus- 
bana  falls  a  victim  of  his  friendship  for 
the  preserver  of  his  lifo  and  his  mith, 
and  a  martyr  for  his  religion.  She  re- 
tires with  her  children  into  solitude. 

These  extracts  will,  we  trust,  convince 
our  headers,  that  Madame  Pichler  is 
an  authoress  above  the  common  level 
of  novelists  ;  but  having  already  oc- 
cupied so  much  space  with  translations, 
we  must,  for  the  present,  refrain  from 
commenting  any  nirther  upon  her  me- 
rits and  works,  and  defer  tins  to  some 
ftiture  occasion. 
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49S»  ffynm  to  Evening.  [^7. 

HYMN  TO  EVENING. 

-V  Egm^t  irmfTm  ft^Mf  i/u^mmi«— —  SaFFHO. 

Y  '     

Hail  sweetest  Eve!    All  pleasant  things  are  thine ; 
i  The  social  meal»  the  spirit^tirring  wine  ; 

/  Th'  unuttei^d  joy  whicn  thrills  the  mother^s  breast, 

/  As  on  it  sinks  her  smiling  bab^  to  riest 

f  All  hailt  sweet  Eve  I    now  gratefnl  is  thy  dose 

To  him  who  toils — ^how  sweet  is  hU  repose : 
,    So  feels  the  peasant  when  the  day  is  done. 

Greeting  with  silent  nymn  the  setdng  sun. 

E'ea  storm-nuEs'd  seamen  on  their  native  nudn 

Bless  in  their  hearts  thy  brief  and  gentle  reign. 

In  cities  too»  the  industrious  artizan 

Bound  to  one  spot  from  morning's  earliest  dawn. 

£^«ns  with  more  cheer^ness  his  scanty  fee, 

Sweetexung  the  lonff  day's  toil  with  thoughts  of  thee! 

With  thoughts  of  thee^  and  of  his  own  lov'd  home. 

Whither  Riestraint,  his  demon,  cannot  come  $ 

But  where  Affection's  cup,  full  to  the  brim. 

And  unexhausted  ever,  waits  for  him  I 

AU  hail,  sweet  Eve  I     Where  deserts  outstretch'd  lie 

Beneath  the  ardour  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

Droops  the  faint  traveller  in  the  mid-day  blaz^ 

And  shrinks  before  the  Sun's  relentless  gaze. 

And  breams  of  rarings  that  from  the  sand-hUls  burst. 

And  loaff — long  draughts  to  slake  his  burning  thirst : 

But  oh,  how  leaps  his  very  heart  to  see 

The  lengthening  shadowp^mise  give  of  thee. 

All  hail,  sweet  Eve  I     Wnatjoys  fond  lovers  feel, 

When  from  the  mocking  crowd's  rude  gaze  they  ^eal 
,  To  roam  unaee^i  thro'  forests'  twilkht  ^badei 

Or  by  the  unrufl^ed  stream,  or  loud  cascade. 

To  ^e  in  silence  on  thy  silVry  star,  , 

Which  seems  to  smiU  upon  them  from  afar. 

While  drunk  of  heart  they  own  lx>ve's  twin-bom  power — 

Deep  feelings  murmuring  forth-— sweet  evening  hour! 

All  hail,  sweet  Eve  I    There  w  an  unmark'd  grave. 
O'er  which  the  dark4eav'd  mourners  sadly  wave ; 
Tall  .weeds  and  o'er-fed  grass  grow  heavify  there. 
And  you  m^y  hardly  br^^e  the  still  dull  air-^ 
That  spot  is  dear  to  me  as  the  warm  sun-— 
Oh]  not  a  leaf  but  I  have  wqii  upon  I 
No  wild-<doM''r  of  the  spot,  wniose  darksome  hue 
Tells  of  the  tainted  nound,  now  drinks  the  dew, 
But  lives  within  my  heart  for  aye  to  be 
Watei'd  by  tears  of  saddest  memory  I 
Sweet  evening  hour  I     I  bless  thy  glad  return. 
In  secret  o'er  that  narrow  mound  to  mourn  ; 
Far  from  the  crowd — the  vain,  the  cold,  the  gay. 
To  bend  me  o'er  that  fbndly-cherish'd  clay. 
And  in  thy  ear  alone  to  pour— apart. 
The  lone,  sear'd  hope  of  my  forsaken  heart! 
All  hail,  sweet  Eve  I    Sweet  Eve  all  hail  again! 
The  Sun  is  set«-the  Stars  are  met— Amen. 
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NO.  II.— ^BB  POLPBIN. 


tt  was  late  one  evening  when,  after 
spending  the  dav  ashore,  I  went  down 
to  the  beach  with  the  intention  of  goii^ 
on  board  the  Dolpkm,  I  found  Seyton 
before  me,  loitering  along  the  strand, 
and  watting  for  a  boat  for  which  he  had 
ffiTcn  orders  in  the  morning.  We  were 
Mr  some  time  together,  owing  to  some 
onezpe^ed  delay  in  the  artrral  of  the 
boat,  and  we  spent  onr  time  in  con- 
Tersbg  on  some  information  which  had 
reachdl  ns  that  day,  and  which  was  of 
mnch  importance  to  the  sendee  in 
which  we  were  engaged.  I  was  riad 
of  this  opportnnity  of  conrersbg  alone 
wiUi  Seyton,  as  it  enabled  me  to  draw 
from  him  an  accoont  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  first  got  possession  of  the 
Ih^)hm,  which  was  then  lyii^  at  an-* 
chor  within  sight  of  the  spot  mere  we 
were  walking.  I  had  often  heard  alhi- 
slons  made  to  it,  and  wasanxions  to  as- 
certun  the  particnlars  from  Seyton 
himself  for  though  I  had  joined  that 
sloop,  whidi  was  nnder  his  command, 
and  been  a  good  deal  wi^  him,  and 
had  entered  hito  all  the  amusements 
and  usual  pursuits,  and  had  a  part  in 
some  of  the  adventures  of  him  and  his 
compflAiions,  I  yet  never  knew  all  the 
particulars  of  me  manner  in  wiiich  he 
obtained  timt  beautiM  sloop>  I  was 
therefore  well  pleased  whto  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  give  me  a  detailea  account 
of  that  adventure. 

«  Well,'sdd  he,  «as  it  will  fllustrate 
the  kind  of  roving  and  reckless  Kfo  we 
have  been  leading,  it  may  perhaps  have 
some  fittle  interest  for  you  who  nave  so 
lately  joined  us,  and  are  yet  unac- 
quainted with  our  habits.  We  had 
been  at  anchor  for  some  weeks  a  few 
miles  from  Santara,  and  were  oblig^ 
to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of 
amusement,  hitherto  knownorunknown, 
that  we  could  possibly  command  to 
lessen  and  enliven  the  dull  monotony 
of  a  ship  at  anchor,  under  a  vertical 

Vol.  I. 


Sun,  ft)t,  though  we  were  in  almost 
dafty  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  our 
friends,  for  vre  were  then  proposing  to 
attadc  Alansos,  and  though  we  were 
on  that  account  in  a  state  of  some  ex- 
citement at  the  prospect  of  some  active 
work,  yet  our  time  on  board  was  oa 
the  whole  a  very  duU  and  heavy  ooa- 
cem.    We  used  therefore  aluMMt  every 
dayto  makeup  a  party  and  go  ashore  to 
wander  amoi^f  the  woods,  or  shoot  the 
Htde  eame  that  we  could  find  there, 
and  tins,  as  havinff  something  of  variety 
in  it,  WHS  preforable  to  the  stupid  te- 
dium of  lounging^  about  the  deek.    On 
one  of  these  occasions  our  party  was 
vtsry  numetottS,  as  we  proposed  to  visit 
a  veiy  beautifril  wateroll  at  some  dis* 
tance  in  the  woods,  and  Mrs.  B.,  oC 
whom  you  have  often  heard  amonff  us, 
accompanied  us ;  she  had  obtahned  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  Captain  B., 
and  took  posaearion  of  my  ana  as  her 
sheeted  guardian  on  the  occasion ;  at 
I    always   foh   quite   coBBdous  that 
her  society    heiglitened  the    enjoy- 
ment I  experienced  in  sudb  wild  wan- 
daiQgSv  I  Mt  much  smcere  pleasure 
in  finding  myself  visiting  with  her  the 
very  beaotifm  and  romantic  scene  which 
was  theolileot  of  our  ramble.  Nothli^ 
very  unusual  occurred  during  our  ram- 
ble, which  occupied  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day,  till,  after  being  much  gra- 
tified and  afterwards  mnch  wearied,  we 
returned  to  the  beaek^  where  we  ex- 
pected to  find  our  boats  in  readiness  to 
take  us  on  board  our  ship,  for  we  had 
desired  them  to  come  for  us  before  son- 
set    As  the  evening  gun  had  already 
been  fired  and  it  was  now  dusk,  we 
were  a  good  deal  <fi8ai^>mnted  at  find- 
ing  that  the  boats  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  as  we  waited  on  the  beach  and 
looked  out  to  seaward  for  them,  we 
erew  somewhat  anxious  for[their  airival, 
deling  that  it  would  be  very  &r  from 
pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  spend  oUr 
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night  in  the  woods  of  that  wild  and 
lonely  place.  Wliile  we  were  in  this 
state  of  suspense  night  came  rapidly 
on  and  still  no  bosSa  arrived.  Our 
party  soon  divided  into  several  smaller 
g^roups  and  wandered  along  the  beach, 
to  woile  away  the  time  as  they  best 
might,  and  in  this  state  some  hours 
passed  away  and  still  no  boats  arrived. 
It  was  now  so  late  that  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  make  some  preparation  for 
remaining  the  night  there,  as  it  now  ap- 
peared to  be  no  very  improbable  event, 
and  as  we  recollected  having  passed  by 
a  small  Indian  hut  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  wood,  it  was  suggested  by 
Mrs.  B.  that  we  should  take  shelter  ii^ 
it  till  morning,  or  at  least  till  our  boats 
should  arrive ;  we  immediately  acted 
on  this  suggestion,  and  were  not  long 
in  finding  &e  hut,  which  was  inhabited 
by  only  two  aged  and  very  feeble  old 
men.  We  stated  our  circumstances 
and  were  received  with  evident  kind- 
ness ;  they  immediately  made  a  large 
fire  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  which,  as 
the  night  was  cold,  was  very  acceptable, 
and  they  then  brought  a  thick  mat  and 
kindly  gave  it  to  me  for  Mrs.  B.  to  lie 
down  on.  I  placed  it  in  a  comer,  and 
though  at  first  she  was  a  littie  fearful, 
yet.  her  timidity  was  soon  removed  by 
my  promising  to  keep  strict  watch  and 
ward  over  her  in  case  she  should  fall 
asleep,  she  then  lay  down  and  was 
almost  immediately  asleep,  for  she  was 
much  wearied  with  the  length  of  the 
day's  rambling.  The  rest  of  our  party 
seated  themselves  round  the  fire  or 
stretched  themselves  at  full  length  along 
the  floor,  and  many  of  them  were  soon 
asleep,  while  Calcraft  and  myself 
agreed,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  Mrs.  B.  to  act  as  sentinels  on  the 
occasion,  we  therefore  paraded  before 
the  hut  for  a  long  time,  occasionally 
strolling  towards  the  beach,  to  ascertain 
whether  our  boats  had  arrived.  In  this 
state  we  spent  above  an  hour,  and  hav- 
ing seen  how  peaceably  all  matters 
were  proceeding  outside  the  hut,  w« 
proposed  to  have  a  look  at  the  inside. 
-  *•  The  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
the  hut  was  singular  at  that  moment 
We  had  left  a  large  wood-fire  blazing 
strongly  and  bri^htiy  on  the  floor,  so 
as  to  fully  illuminate  the  entire  apart- 
ment ;  it  had  now  almost  wholly  burn- 
ed out,  and  very  littie  remained  ex- 
cept the  large  and  glowing  pieces  of 
charcXNd  which  were  stiU  red,  but  had 
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ceased  to  emit  any  flame ;  they  threw 
around  them  on  every  otrject  a  deep 
red  colouring  that  gave  a  verv  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  persons  wno  sof- 
rounaed  it  We  had  left  our  fiiends 
all  awake  and  conversing  on  various 
subjects,  when  We  first  left  them  to 
look  out  during  the  night,  and  we  now 
found  them,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, either  sleeping  or  dosing  in  some 
one  position  or  another ;  some  were 
still  sitting,  others  were  in  a  reclining 
posture,  while  the  greater  portion  were 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  floor, 
and  as  the  red  light  of  the  glowing, 
wood  fell  on  their  faces  and  persons, 
it  had  a  very  peculiar  effect ;  indeed^ 
the  large  mustachoes  of  some,  and  the 
glittering  uniform  of  others,  the  plain 
and  unadorned  sailor's -dress  of  a  few, 
and  the  belts,  and  swords,  and  pistols, 
and  fowling-pieces  of  more,  when 
shone  on  by  that  peculiar  light,  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  a  sleeping 
banditti,  rather  than  a  party  of  gentie- 
men,  so  that  Calcraft  and  myself  Mi 
considerably  amused  as  we  entered  the 
hut  It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of 
our  visit  to  speak  to  any  of  them,  and 
we  therefore  were  not  disposed  to 
awake  or  disturb  them,  and  so  were 
returning  again  to  the  open  ur,  when 
I  wished— -it  was  a  thought  that 
just  crossed  my  mind — to  see  whe- 
ther my  friend,  Mrs.  B.,  was  com- 
fortable on  her  littie  Indian  mat ;  so 
I  returned,  and  stepping  towards  the 
comer  where  she  lay,  stumbled  over 
one  of  our  young  men,  who  was 
stretched  at  full  len^  exactiy  in  my 
way,  and  was  not  visible  to  me  in  the 
feeble  light ;  I  fell  flat  on  my  &ce,  and 
was  some  moments  before  I  regained 
my  footing  ;  in  the  mean  time  he 
started  up,  and  springing  on  his  feet, 

5 roved  to  be  the  coarse  and  savage 
ohnston :  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
an  attack,  and  being  thus  roused, 
cursed  and  swore,  as  usual,  in  his 
furious  fashion ;  the  accident  had  welU 
nigh  proved  a  fiUal  one  for  me,  for  he 
w«s  in  a  towering  passion,  and  having 
drawn  his  sword,  was  cutting  me  down 
before  I  hiad  time  to  draw  and  defend, 
myself,  when  Calcrafl,  who  was  always 
as  quick  as  %htning  wherever  swords 
were  seen,  saw  my  danger,  and  spring- 
ing forward,  received  on  his  own 
weapon,  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at 
me.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  before  another  instant  pas- 
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sed,  our  whole  party  was  awakened 
and  eveiy  sword  was  unsheathed — ^the 
ooniusion  and  danger  were  dreadful, 
for  the  light  was  scarceTy  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  identify  each  other,  and 
they,  suddenly  wakened  from  their 
sleep  by  the  dash  of  weapons,  ima- 
g^ed  they  had  been  attacked,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselyes.  I  was 
much  angered  at  Johnston  haTing 
'struck  at  me,  and,  without  giving  my- 
self time  to  reflect,  I  sprung  on  him, 
and  would  have  buried  my  dirk  to  the 
very  hilt  in  him,  when  Mrs.  B., 
who  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake,  rushed  between  us. 
We  were  all  of  us  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing her  a  most  chivalrous  respect,  we 
instandy  lowered  our  weapons,  and  a 
moment  was  sufficient  to  explain  the 
mistake,  which  was  so  near  proving 
dangerous  to  some  of  us  :  in  a  minute 
we  all  shook  hands,  laughed  at  our^ 
selves,  and  at  one  another,  and  then 
talked  about  our  boats  which  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

**  After  a  short  time  Calcrafland  I 
again  left  them,  and  were  talking  over 
what  had  just  passed  as  we  strolled 
towards  the  beach ;  we  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  we  heard  footsteps 
behind  us,  and  on  turning  round  Mrs. 
B.,  in  an  instant,  was  at  my  side,  and 
reproved  me  in  her  gentie  way  for 
leaving  her.  The  influence  that  that 
lovely  woman  always  possessed  over 
me,  arose  altogether  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  fortuitously 
placed ;  during  our  long  and  tedious 
voyage,  we  were  much  together,  owing 
to  her  gentle  disposition  heins  unable 
to  consort  itself  to  the  somewhat  rude 
and  boisterous  manners  of  our  com- 
panions; and,  unfortunately,  her  hus- 
Dand,  Captain  B — —  was  a  man  who, 
notwithstanding  the  exquisite  polish 
of  his  manners,  was  in  no  other  parti- 
cular suited  to  the  companion  of  this 
affectionate,  confiding  and  romantic 
woman.  She  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
he  was  as  fond  of  eambling ;  and  so, 
while  he  wasted  his  days  with  those 
suited  to  his  taste,  she  used  to  apply 
to  me  for  my  books,  and  before  long, 
arising  from  some  points  of  similarity  in 
our  taste,  we  read  and  conversed  much, 
perhaps  too  much,  together ;  at  all 
events,  she  soon  acquired  a  great  in- 
fluence over  me,  and  as  she  \i'as  not 
long  in  discovering  it,  she,  in  the 
fashion  of  aU  womankind,  not  unfirc- 


quentiy  excited  it  On  the  present 
occasion  she  was  afraid  that  my 
feelings  had  been  too  much  excit- 
ed by  what  had  just  occurred,  and 
being  anxious  to  disarm  my  resent- 
ment, lest  it  should  lead  to  any  per- 
sonal rencontre  with  Johnston,  whom 
she  knew  I  disliked,  was  resolved  not 
to  let  me  leave  her  till  she  felt  satisfied 
that  all  unpleasant  feelings  had  passed 
from  my  mind ;  there  was  no  need  of  this» 
for  I  really  viewed  the  afiair  in  its  true 
light,  namely,  as  a  very  natural  mistake 
in  a  man  suddenly  awakened  under 
such  circumstan(;es  ;  so,  after  a  few 
kind  sentiments  on  her  part,  and  a  few 
sincere  promises  on  mme,  we  talked 
on  some  other  matters,  in  which  we 
both  felt  a  very  warm  interest  Cal- 
craft  bad  walked  on  before  us  in  order 
to  let  us  speak  without  the  constraint 
of  his  presence ;  and  when  Mrs.  B. 
and  I  arrived  at  the  beach  we  ob^ 
served  him  looking  out  to  seaward,- 
and  seemingly  listening  to  something 
with  breathless  attention ;  on  loining 
him  he  asked  us  to  Hsten,  for  he  thoc^M 
he  had  heard  voices  fVom  the  sea  ; 
we  paused,  and  listened,  and  after 
some  time  distinctiy  heard  them  like 
the  short  and  quick  direction  given 
for  the  management  of  a  ship,  but  ob- 
serving that  the  sounds  came  from  a 
point  precisely  opposite  to  that  in 
which  we  expected  our  boats,  we 
agreed  that  it  must  be  some  vessel 
making  for  the  harbour,  or  perhaps 
one  of  those  pirates  which  we  heard 
were  occasionally  seen  along  these 
coasts.  We  had  scarcely  formed 
this  opinion,  when  Mrs.  B.,  whose 
sight  was  very  quick,  said  eageriy  that 
slie  saw  9^  ship  approaching  us  r^idl^ 
along  the  shore  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it 
neared  us  so  quickly  and  closely,  that 
we  thought  it  prudent  to  fall  back  and 
conceal  ourselves  among  the  brush- 
wood that  grew  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  We  were  well  pleased  after- 
wards that  we  had  thus  concealed  our- 
selves, for  she  passed  so  very  close 
along  the  shore  that  she  could  have 
distinctiy  seen  us  %ven  in  the  darkness 
had  we  remained  where  we  were  ;  and 
as  her  appearance  was  somewhat  sus- 
picious, we  felt  pleasant  at  her  having 
passed  us  unobserved  :  she  was  a 
sloop  of  war  in  miniature,  and  lay 
very  deep  in  the  water — and,  as  she 
shot  past  us  and  was  out  of  »ight,  in  a 
minute,  wc  wer<^j^ 
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4(|DickiieaB  of  her  mjUnff*  and  remiked 
to  one  another  that  abe  seemed  well 
suited  for  the  pirate  life  to  which  our 
conjectures  assigned  her. 

**It  was  some  time  afterthis^that  our 
.bos^  arrived,  and  as  it  was  now  mid- 
night instead  of  sunset,  I  reproved  the 
IxNitmen  for  the  delay.  Thev  excused 
themselves  however,  at  once^  07  stating 
that  they  had  been  detained  at  the 
wharC  and  not  allowed  to  put  off,  by 
the  order  of  the  government  at  San- 
tara,  and  that  the  moment  thev  were 
permitted,  they  came  away.  Aner  we 
were  all  well  seated  in  the  boats,  and 
were  pulling  towards  the  St^lphf  the 
whole  affiur  was  e3q)1ained,  for  the  sai- 
Iprs  informed  us,  that  shortly  after  sun- 
set, several  government  boats,  well- 
manned,  had  left  the  wharf  on  some 
secret  expedition,  and  that  after  some 
hours,  they  returned  with  a  fiimous  pi- 
rate sloop,  which  they  had  suddenly 
boarded,  and  captured  without  firing  a 
shot — Calcraft  mentioned  what  we  had 
seen,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  were 
on  board  the  iS^ja&»  Such  was  the  first 
I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  Dolpkm. 

*'Some  days  afterwards  I  was  led  by 
an  a^^r,  whidi  was  altogether  of  a 
.personal  nature,  and  which  I  shall  not 
mention,  as  it  has  no  connexion  with 
this  adventure,  to  go  in  one  of  our  boats 
to  &u|tara.-^The  afiUr  was  of  such  a 
n^uce  that  I  vms  unwilling  any  one 
shoiud  be  with  me,  and  so  I  left  my 
usual  companions  behind  me  :  the  dii" 
tance  was  about  five  miles,  and  as  we 
neared  the  villages,  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  a  number  of  merchantp 
men  and  smul  craft  that  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  Uttle  bay  or  harbour.  I  was 
steering  our  boat,  or  rather  I  was  seat- 
ed with  the  intention  of  steering  her, 
when  my  thoughts  were  so  much  occiv 
pied  with  m^  affiurs,  that  I  really  for- 
.Kot  my  steering,  until  I  was  caUcd  to 
hy  my  boatmen,  and  renunded  that  I 
was  runniiuf  quite  away  from  the  land- 
ing place.  I  immediately  perceived  that 
I  had  run  outside,  instead  of  inside  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  so  I  at  once  set 
the  boat's  head  aright,  and  steered  di- 
rectly for  the  whan  where  we  designed 
to  land — in  doing  this,  it  so  chanced 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  alongside 
of  the  little  pirate  sloop,  that  had  been 
captured  a  few  nights  before,  and  was 
laying  there  with  a  guard  of  soldiers 
on  board,  and  as  we  pulled  by  her,  we 
could  not  avoid  praising  her  beautiful 


form,  so  adntobly  adapted  for  aaiMi^ 
-^one  of  mv  men  remarked  with  a 
laugh,  that  she  was  just  the  vessel  ha 
would  tike  to  have  of  his  own»  arc 
another  swore,  with  a  tremendous  oath 
that  if  she  ,was  his  property,  he  woidd 
soon  turn  pirate  himself,  I  merely  ad- 
ded, that  It  must  be  a  &st  sailer  that 
could  run  her  down*  if  she  was  My 
managed ;  *^  I  wish  your  honor  Wi 
her,"  sud  Jack  Somers,  and  the  wUi 
was  soon  repeated  by  the  other  boat- 
men, and  I  said  by  way  of  reply,  **  If 
uld       '    ■ 


I  had  her,  she  would  not  be  long 
asleep  there,  my  lads,"  to  which 
rejoined,  with  ms  usual  oath,  ^if  voa 
had.  Captain,  she  had  never  been  taLon 
by  these  black  land-lubbers — blow  me, 
if  you  would  not  dnk  her  befcnre  th^y 
should  touch  her — you'd  have  given 
them  ji^enty  of  canister  and  gmp^^ 
you*d  have  pistolled  every  soul  of  them 
as  fast  as  they  came  on  deck"— this  led 
to  a  conversation  among  my  meo» 
while  thev  pulled  thdr  oar8»  ainrnt  her 
powers  of  sailing,  about  the  best  mode 
of  attacking  or  ddending  her,  and  then 
on  the  various  accounts  they  had  heard 
of  the  mode  in  which  she  was  captured 
— ^we  soon  reached  the  whar(  and  I 
landed. 
^  **  I  designed  remaining  ashore  that 
night,  and  so  dined  with  a  meiefaaat 
who  resided  there,  and  vrith  whoa  I 
vras  on  what  might  be  caDed  in  such  a 
place,  intimate  terms :  he  had  con^ 
menced  life  as  the  agent  of  a  wealthy 
Spanish  house  at  Cadiz,  but,  having 
married  a  native  who  possessed  some 
fortune,  and  mai^r  personal  attractions» 
he  set  up  for  himself  and  as  he  had 
acquired  a  coandenible  income  by 
trade,  he  was  esteemed  at  Santara  aa 
a  man  of  much  affluence  and  respectik 
bility  ;  before  I  left  him  and  his  amii^ 
ble  mmily  for  the  night,  he  told  me 
that  he  ejn3ected  a  number  of  youaff 
people,  indeed  as  many  as  the  place  a^ 
forded,  to  a  kind  of  evemng  party,  in  a 
few  days,  and  commissioned  me  to  inp 
vite  all  our  officers  on  the  occasion.  I 
knew  this  would  be  a  very  acceptable 
message  to  my  companions,  who  were 
very  fond  of  these  parties,  as  they  mada 
them  acquabted  with  the  young  native 
g[irls,  many  of  whom  were  very  beao- 
tifu],-8o  I  promised  at  once  for  their  at- 
tendance, and  retired.  I  did  not  exp 
Eect  my  boat  next  day  till  late,  and  so, 
aving  some  idle  hours  on  my  hands,  I 
strolled  along  the  banks  ot  the  Bio 
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Mannu  I  seated  myself  at  a  pkasant 
spot,  and  begun  to  nmse  on  tne  past 
and  the  fbtwe — the  scene  was  very 
beautiful,  the  river  was  somewhat  con- 
ined  at  the  place,  and  rolled  on  y&j 
rapidly,  the  woods  were  rery  luxuri- 
ant along  both  banks,  and  the  perfume 
of  the  ▼erfoiniawas  deficious  :  on  the 
opposite  bank,  a  short  way  down  the 
stream,  I  obsmed  an  Indian  hut,  and 
just  as  my  eye  was  resting  on  it,  I  saw, 
to  my  no  small  surprise,  young  Geoige 
Sampson,  our  surgeon,  conung  out  of 
it,  he  soon  perceived  me,  ^th  as  much 
surprise  as  my  own,  and  getting  into  a 
}ame  canoe  belonging  to  the  people  of 
the  hut,  which  was  in  the  stream 
fastened  to  the  bank,  he  immediately 
paddled  her  over  and  joined  me. 

**  After  mutual  greetings,  fbr  we  had 
not  met  for  some  days,  inched  from  the 
day  of  our  visit  to  the  waterfall,  we 
seated  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver. We  were  completely  embowered 
in  rich  and  beautifuDy  blossoming 
dirubs ;  aJon^  the  edge  of  the  water 
was  a  profusion  of  watei^lants,  the 
flowers  of  which  bore  every  colour  of 
the  rainbow,  as  they  dipped  their  heads 
in  the  stream,  or  waved  them  to  and 
fro  in  the  current;  the  oppomte  bank 
was  Mned  with  the  richest  and  thickest 
foliage  of  the  natural  woods,  and  as 
the  nver  took  a  bend  at  the  spot  where 
we  were  sitting,  we  had  a  view  up  the 
stream  for  some  distance — ^it  was  alto- 
gether a  very  beautiful  spot,  and  had 
uie  appearance,  and  indeed  the  reality 
of  penect  solitude,  so  that  we  felt  dift- 
posed,  by  the  influence  such  scenery 
often  has  on  us,  to  speak  to  each  other 
in  the  most  unrestramed  way.  After  a 
good  deal  of  bantering,  and  laughing 
over  the  circumstances  which  broi^ht 
us  both  to  Santara  at  that  time,  we 
talked  a  good  deal  also  about  what  had 
occurred  in  the  hut  on  the  evening  of 
our  visit  to  the  water&Us,  this  led  us  to 
speak  of  the  pirate  which  Calcraft  and 

Mrs.  B i  and  myself,  had  seen  the 

same  evening  ;  and  Sampson,  after  a 
short  pause  m  which  he  seemed  to  be 
thinking  very  intentiy  on  somethii^, 
turned  to  me  and  asked,  **  have  you 
seen  her  since  She  came  into  harbour?" 
I  answered,  "Yes — I  ran  my  boat 
alonffside  of  her  yesterday."  Upon 
which  he  asked,  "but  were  vou  aboard 
of  her  y"  I  told  him  I  had  not  gone 
aboard,  and  then  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  ran  along- 


mdeofher.  <^  I  wish,"  he  added  wiA 
great  earnestness,  **!  wish  you  had 
gone  on  board  and  seen  her-Hshe  is  a 
beautiful  thing !'  I  said,  that  I  had 
remarked  as  we  passed  her,  that  she 
seemed  made  for  fiustpsuling,  and  waa 
so  low  on  the  water  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  for  a  shot  to  hull  her,  and 
that  she  seemed  altogether  a  very  neat 
and  weD-trimmed  thing  of  her  sbe, 
but  that  I  had  not  examined  her  with 
any  particular  attention,  as  my -mind 
vras  otherwise  occupied  at  the  time«— 
Qeofge  Sampson  then  told  me  that  he 
had  TOcn  on  board,  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  like  her,  that  he 
had  learned  that  she  was  built  at  Baltic- 
more  during  ^e  war,  as  a  privateer^ 
and  was  fianous  for  her  many  captures, 
that  she  was  afterwards  sold,  at  the 
peace,  to  a  freeman  of  colour,  who  had 
Deen  a  mate  on  board  a  merchantman; 
this  negro,  who  had  obtained  the  meana 
of  purchasing  her  through  some  mw 
known  channel,  very  soon  repaid  hinw 
self  hj  the  most  extenmve  and  despe- 
Tate  puades,  among  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
g^  and  was  at  last  surprised  and 
captured,  as  alreadv  stated,  in  the 
harbour  of  Santara,  he  conckided  his 
account  of  her  by  saying  with  much 
earnestness,  **  Seyton,  I  wish  yon  had 
her !"  The  expression  of  his  ceuntfr- 
nance  and  his  manner  of  speakings 
struck  me,  and  the  thought  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  he  wuhed  me  to 
seize  her  and  cut  her  out ;  I  merely 
said,  however,  **  I  rah  I  had — but  we 
have  no  means  to  purchase  her^— tiie 
thing  is  impossible."  Sampson  did 
not  perceive  that  I  saw  what  he  was 
leading  to,  and  so  he  added  plainlv, 
**  but  tf  you  have  not  the  means  to  ob- 
tain her  bv  purchase,  vou  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  her  by  force  ;  and 
who  cares  for  the  resentment  (^  the 
people  here,  when  we  are  ihr  away  ofe 
the  waves  ?"  To  this  I  made  no  an- 
swer—for,  in  truth,  it  was  the  senti- 
ment which  was  passmg  throu^  my 
mind  at  the  moment— so  he  continued, 
**well,  what  say  you? — ^there  is  no 
man  in  our  company  can  undertake 
the  enterprise  but  yourself  and  if  you 
wiU  be  the  leader,  vou  know  there  is 
not  a  man  who  will  not  foUow  you." 
After  a  pause,  during  which  I  reflected 
on  the  proposal,  I  sud,  *'I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  'our  being  able 
to  cut  her  out — ^we  have,  dp 
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things  ;  but  the  difficulty  in  my  mind 
is,  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
'hazard  some  lives,  and  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  Santara 
for  her*^  He  said  very  fairly,  that 
the  best  way  of  ascertsdning  that 
would  be  myself  going  on  board  and 
examining  her ;  "for,"  added  he,  ** in 
all  our  voyaging  I  have  never  met 
the  ship  that  would  answer  you  so 
well  C  m  saying  it  would  answer  me 
80  well>  he  alluded  to  a  conversation 
that  had  passed  some  time  among 
several  of  the  most  enterprising  of  our 
party,  in  which  a  wish  was  expressed 
that  we  should  have  a  small  vessel  to 
ourselves  under  my  command,  and  he 
now  thought  that  this  little  pirate 
would  answer  our  views.  I  tola  him 
I  would  think  about  it,  and  promised 
to  come  ashore  next  day  and  bring 
Oalcraft  with  me,  so  as  to  have  further 
conversation  on  it,  and  at  all  events 
that  I  would  visit  it  so  as  to  be 
able  to  form  an  opinion  on  its  smtable- 
ness. 

"  On  my  return  that  afternoon  to  the 
Sylphs  I  mentioned  to  Calcrafl  all 
that  had  passed  between  Sampson  and 
myself  and  we  agreed  to  go  ashore 
the  next  day  and  have  another  con- 
ference with  him  on  the  subject ;  ac- 
cordingly we  landed  at  Santara,  and 
found  him  at  his  favourite  place  of 
resort  about  noon — ^in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes we  all  three  were  quietiy  seated 
in  our  boat,  and  steering  for  the  Dol- 
phin, We  found  her  to  be  a  compact 
and  beautiful  vessel — ^rather  small  for 
our  purpose,  but  carrying  twelve  gims ; 
there  were  arms  of  every  kind  in  pro- 
fusion, with  more  than  an  adequate 
-supply  of  ammunition  ;  and  the  more 
closely  we  inspected  her,  the  more 
were  we  disposed  to  acknowledge  her 
to  have  been  admirably  adapted  for 
piratical  purposes — suoi  a  circum- 
stance was  not  likely  to  make  her  less 
useful  to  us.  She  had  some  pirated 
merchandise  and  other  property  on 
board,  but  they  were  of  small  value, 
as  the  money  and  more  precious  arti- 
cles had  been  removed  and  landed  for 
safety,  and  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers  were 
placed  on  board  for  her  security.  On 
leaving  her,  we  rowed  direct  for  the 
Sylphf  and  after  consulting  one  or  two 
others,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should 
cut  out  the  Dolphhit  and  as  I  yras  to 
have  the  conduct  of  the  entcrprize  in 
all  things,  I  determined  to  tiy  it  on 


the  night  appointed  for  our  meeting  at 
the  merchant's  evening  party. 

"  At  last  the  moment  arrived  when 
our  final  arrangements  were  to  be  made. 
Our  officers  appeared  on  deck  !n  their 
fullest  and  gayest  uniforms,  and  some 
of  them  had  sdready  pushed  off  for  the 
merchant's  house  at  Santara,  the  gif 
was  waiting  alongside  for  Calcraft  suid 
Sampson  and  myself.  Thus  there  were 
ten  of  us  who  designed  attending  the 
party,  and  of  these  there  were  only 
nve  who  knew  anything  of  the  adven- 
ture that  awaited  us.  I  then  called  for 
Jack  Somers,  and  gave  my  orders  that 
two  boats,  M'eU  manned  and  armed 
should  be  sent  ashore  before  midnight, 
and  that  they  should  wait  for  me  at  a 
certsun  place,  which  I  described ;  it 
was  a  spot  with  which  the  men  were 
familiar,  as  they  had  more  than  once 
before  been  concealed  there,  by  the 
high  rocks  that  jutted  out  into  the 
water,  from  the  view  of  the  guards 
upon  the  wharf.  Jack  Somers  at  once 
jessed  that  there  was  some  adventure 
m  preparation,  and  asked  whether  he 
should  be  particular  in  the  selection  of 
the  men?  I  told  him  that  I  should 
require  the  best  men  in  the  ship,  and 
then  charged  him  to  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  until  the  last  moment  I  stepped 
into  the  gig  and  made  for  Santara. 

**  It  was  rather  late  when  we  arrived* 
Our  seven  officers  who  had  preceded 
us,  had  arrived  a  ffood  while  befonu 
and  as  they  had  inlonned  our  hospiti^ 
ble  friends  that  we  were  coming,  the 
dancing  was  delayed  till  we  arrived. 
We  found  the  whole  company  already 
assembled,  and  the  apartment  present- 
ed on  the  whole  a  very  gay  appearance, 
all  our  young  men  entered  with  all 
their  usual  gaiety  and  life  i«feo  the  spirit 
of  the  evening.  I  took  myself  but 
litUe  interest  in  it,  as  my  mind  was 
otherwise  occupied,  I  felt  anxious,  in- 
deed much  more  so  than  usual,  for  the 
result  of  the  adventure  which  was  to 
follow  it,  and  I  felt  relieved  when  the 
homr  for  taking  leave  of  our  Mends  had 
arrived.  After  our  gay  officers  had 
disposed  of  their  supply  oi  comple- 
ments, gentie  whispers,  promises,  and 
farewells,  we  retired. 

**  We  immediately  communicated  the 
nature  of  our  proposed  adventure  to 
those  of  our  party  who  had  not  before 
been  apprised  or  it,  and  the  joyous 
spirit  in  which  they  received  it,  made 
us  somewhat  proud  of  our  enterprise, 
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00  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  place 
api>ointed  for  the  boats  to  meet  ub. 
This  was  found  to  be  no  very  easy  task, 
as  it  was  some  distance  along  a  rocky 
beach  and  the  night  was  one  of  the 
darkest  I  had  ever  known  in  the  tropics. 
The  darkness,  however,  though  very 
inconvenient  to  us  at  the  moment, 
proved  in  the  event  to  be  of  the  utmost 
service,  indeed  we  might  have  failed 
without  it.  On  reaching  the  appointed 
spot  we  found  Jack  Somers  and  his  two 
lK)ats  before  us ;  he  had  twelve  men 
for  each  boat,  well  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  pistols,  and  all  in  high  spirits,  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  nature  of^the  enter- 
prise for  which  thev  were  assembled. 
When  I  told  them  that  we  designed  to 
cut  out  the  Dolphin^  they  could  scarcely 
be  restndned  from  showing  their  de- 
Bght  in  a  manner  so  loud  as  to  expose 
them  to  observation  from  the  giuuxl- 
house  on  the  wharf ;  so  seating  them- 
selves in  their  boats,  they  waited  in 
the  utmost  impatience  and  eagerness 
for  us  to  step  in  and  give  the  word  to 
push  off.  They  were  obliged,  however,' 
to  wcut  for  some  time  while  we  held  a 
kind  of  council  of  war  on  the  occasion. 

1  had  resolved  that  only  four  officers 
should  go,  two  in  each  boat,  and  that 
the  oUiers  should  go  back  to  the  wharf 
and  return  in  their  own  boat,  which  was 
waitinff  for  them,  to  the  Sylph  ;  they 
were  there  to  make  known  our  enter- 

J>rise,  and  have  every  thing  in  readiness 
or  aedling  that  night  As  I  had  to 
select  those  who  were  to  accompany 
me  out  of  the  ten,  who  were  all  equally 
anxious,  though  not  all  equally  pre- 
pared, I  gave  one  boat  to  Calcrafl  and 
put  Walker  under  him,  and  taking  the 
otiier  boat  myself,  took  poor  FalUand 
with  me ;  Sampson  pressed  me  hard  to 
take  him,  claiming  it  as  having  been 
the  first  proposer  of  the  adventure, 
but  we  all  agreed  that  as  our  only  siur- 
gedn,  we  could  not  permit  him  to  join 
us.  As  it  was  known  that  there  were 
ten  soldiers  on  board  the  Dolphm,  it 
was  suggested  that  we  would  lose  some 
lives  before  we  would  succeed  unless 
we  could  surprise  them ;  but  I  told 
them  I  had  anticipated  Uiat,  and  had 
inade  an  arrangement  that  I  thought 
Ukebr  to  secure  a  surprise.  I  had  de- 
sired two  of  our  most  convivial  and 
cunninff  saUors — men  whom  I  knew  I 
could  depend  on,  to  visit  her  in  tiie 
morning  and  make  an  acquaintance 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and 


afterwards  to  go  ashore  till  erening, 
they  were  then,  after  dark,  to  row  to- 
wards her  again,  and  manage,  by  some 
pretence  or  another  to  get  on  board  for 
the  night,  taking  care  to  make  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  soldiers  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rum,  by  which  tiiey 
could  regale  them  and  keep  tiiem  below, 
amusing  them  while  we  could  approach 
the  vessel  and  suiprise  her.  I  was 
pretty  confident  of  the  success  of  these 
two  men  and  felt  convinced  that  we 
would  find  very  few  of  the  soldiers  on 
the  deck  at  our  arrival,  so,  after  hear- 
tily shaking  hands  witii  our  brother^ 
officers,  and  saying  some  honest  and' 
friendly  things  to  ^!ch  other  we  parted, 
and  after  a  moment*s  examination  of 
our  pistols,  Calcraft  and  I  took  to  our 
respective  boats,  when  every  thing  was 
in  readiness,  gave  the  word,  and  pulled 
rapidly  from  the  shore. 

**  As  we  neared  the  Dolphin  we  ob- 
served light  in  her  after-cabin,  from 
which  I  augured  fieivourably,  supposing 
that  our  two  sailors  were  there  merry- 
making with  the  soldiers  of  the  guard ; 
the  result  proved  that  my  augury  was 
correct  As  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
fVom  our  boats  except  the  plashing  of 
our  oars,  which  we  took  care  to  miSfle, 
we  had  neared  her  very  dosely  before . 
we  wer^  observed  in  the  deep  oarkness 
of  the  night,  and,  when  at  fast  we  were . 
challenged  in  the  usual  way,  we  made 
no  answer,  but  with  a  few  long  and . 
steady  strokes  of  our  oars  shot  sdong-  \ 
side  of  her,  Calcraft*s  boat  running  on 
her  starboard,  while  mine  ran  under 
her  larboard  sides.  In  an  instant  every 
man  was  in  the  chains,  and  a  fine, 
young  fellow  named  Rogers,  who  was ' 
foremost,  received  a  desperate  thrust 
of  a  bayonet  through  the  throat  from 
the  sentinel  on  duty  ;  the  poor  feUow 
dropped,  and  striking  against  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  fell  over  mto  the  water, 
and  we  never  saw  him  afterwards ;  at* 
the  same  moment  that  wary  Scotchman, 
Kennedy,  who  was  with  him  in  the 
chains,  while  he  held  on  by  one  hand, 
made  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  cut- 
lass at  the  soldier,  the  weapon  cut 
throuffh  the  unfortunate  deviTs  cap,  and 
literally  chopped  off  nearly  hau  his 
face,  he  was  totally  disabled,  and  fell 
for  dead  upon  the  deck.  By  this  time 
another  of^  the  soldiers  had  sprung  for- 
ward to  assist  his  comrade  and  made  a 
desperate  lunge  at  Falkland,  who  had 
just  leaped  upon  the  deck,  but  Falk- 
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hnd  was  too  cool  and  watchful  at  such 
work  to  be  easily  disposed  of,  and  so 
turning  aside  the  bayonet  with  his 
sword,  shot  him  instantly  throuffi  tlvB, 
head  with  a  pistol  which  he  held  in  his 
other  hand.  All  this  was  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  in  the  next  we  were  all 
on  board  of  her.  Calcraft  and  luii^;nen 
had  met  with  no  cmpgsitioiv  as^  so 
were  on  deck,  if  possible»  before  uBf  for 
though' there  were  two  other  ^£era^ 
there,  ^et  the  lubbere  had  negligently, 
laid  their  arms  aside  and  could  not  seize, 
them  quick;  enough  to  resist  us :  we  oft 
course  secured  theqi  and  sprung  to  the. 
gangway  to  secure  the  remainu^  six^ 
who,  as  we  expected,  Mrere  drinkii^ 
and  carousing  below.  This  was  not,iK> 
easy  a  matter  as  wq  anUdpated*  fox, 
they  were  aroused  by  the  noise  upo». 
deck  and  the  report  of  Falkland's  pistol^ 
they  seized  their  muskets -and  rushed' 
up  the  gangway  as  our  men  wiiere  fwe-, 
paripg  to  enter,  beiq^  eUited  with  the. 
spirits  they  were  drmking,  and  not 
knowiog  our  superior  numbera,  they, 
seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  chaige» 
a^d  as  their  bayonota  were  fixed  tbey^ 
were  certainly  a.  dangerous  enemy  i, 
several  of  our  men,  who  hod  onk  cut- 
lasses in  their  hands .  were  wounded  in 
an  instant  by  them»  and  it  wq*  not  till, 
two  of  them  were  shol  and  another  des- 
perately wounded  ^y  a  sabre-cut  thai 
the  others  swtendoi^d.  Thus  after  a. 
struggle  wiviA  certaiidy  did  not  con- 
tinue above  three  minutes^  we  obtained 
possession  of  the  Do^jMh  with  one 
nlan  lulled  and  several  wounded  slightik. 
We  at  once  flui^  the  three  bla<^  sm- 
diersiHK>m  we  fm  killed  overboard* 
and  on  examining  ^e  other  two,  who 
were  wounded^  we  found  them  in  so. 
despeivte  a  stajte  that  we  slung  them, 
after  them  over  the.  ship's  side ;  we 
placed  the  remainder  of  them  under  a. 
(fnard  below. 


"  The  most  difficult  part  of  our  en- 
terprise yet  remained,  namely,  the 
bringing  our,  prize  out  of  harbour.  Our 
pistds  Jiad  been  heard  9t  the  guard- 
house on  the  wharf,  and  we  could  see 
9ome  lights  and  a  good  deal  of  activity 
going  on  there,  so  that  we  feh  that 
there  was  some  chance  of  being  furtlicr 
opposed  before  we  could  fairly  accooi- 
plish  our  wishes.  This  was  a  source  of 
some  uneasiness  to  us,  as  we  found  the 
utmost  difiiculty  in  getting  her  sail9 
set  and  saw  it  would  occupy  some  time 
before  we  could  accomplisn  it.  There 
were  too  few  of  us  to  effect  this  andt 
set  everything  else  in  order  within  any 
reasonable  time,  so  that  if  the  guard 
on  shore  had  been  expeditious  we  wouli 
have  been  unable  to  secure  her  without"^ 
at  least  another  fight  for  her  ;  but  as 
fortune  ever  favours  the  bold,  our  op-, 
ponents  were  somewhat  slow  and  cau- 
tious in  their  movements,  so  that  they 
allowed  us  a  considerable  time  for  our. 
work  ;  we  of  course  were  not  tardy^ 
under  such  circumstances,  and  by  gre^ 
exertions  on  the  part  of  every  hand  Ott 
board,  we  at  last  succeeded  m  getting 
all  matters  to  rights,  made  our  boats 
fast,  cut  her  cable,  shook  out  her  sails^ 
and  with  a  very  light  but  favourable 
breeze  stood  out  to  sea.  As  we  passed 
the  Sj/lph  our  cheers  were  answered 
from  her  deck  in  the  most  joyous  fashion, 
our  friends  on  board  her  were  all  pre- 
pared, heaved  anchor,  and  followed  us 
immediately.  So  ended  the  adventure 
of  the  Dolpfiinr 

Such  was  the  account  that  Scjtpn 
himself  gave  me  of  the  maiinf^lioi 
which  he  got  possession  of  the  V^ 
beautiful  sloop  which  he  theii  con^ 
mandcd,  and  to  which  I  myself  belofUfca^ 
at  this  time.  Our  boat  shorUy  aQcr-. 
wards  arrived,  and  we  were  soon  ovi 
board. 
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ANCIENT  WHIGS  AND  MODERN  TORIES. 


Amoiur  the  various  olijecto  of  sdeiw 
tific  aiqnnry,  which  attract  and  engage 
the  attendon  of  persons  disposed  to 
obserre  the  histoir  of  the  hnnum  mind, 
as  displayed  in  rae' conduct  and  opi^ 
idons  of  indiiiduals  and  nations  in  wB^ 
ferent  ages,  few,  perhaps,  are  more 
interesibiff  in  a  scientific  or  faistractiye 
in  a  mom  sense,  than  the  biogrwhy  of 
political  parties.  It  will  r^duy  be 
admitted,  alike  by  the  historian  and 
the  linguist  that,  mutable  as  are  all  the 
inyentions  of  our  species,  none  are  moro 
liable  to  change  than  the  signification 
of  words.  The  reason  of  l£is  &ct  la 
obvious,  inasmuch  as,  the  ideas  of  men 
necessarily  altering  with  the  variations 
<rf  drcumstances  and  ci^nfizadoa,  and 
oiese  changes  beii^,  when  iq>pHed  to 
large  bodies  of  men,  gradual,  and  he* 
quentlv  imperceptible,  die  words  fn^ 
ventedf  to  expreas  them,  oontinne  to  be 
osed  long  after  the  ideas,  ^f  -which 
they  are  the  slgtis,  have  suffered  the 
most  important  altemdons*  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  tAie-  mental 
diange  in  their  signification,  fasvingbeen 
involuntarily  produced  by  chcumstan- 
ees  affectbg  Uke  community  at  laig«; 
requires  no  expressed  eonsetit  of  orno^ 
tification  to,  the  individnete  donposing 
it ;  while  the  verbal  signs  of  those 
ideiJi,  like  the  circulating  medium  of 
eoin,  must  remain  the  same  in  appear* 
anoe,  unless  pubKcty  and  expressly  aU 
lered,  although  thehr  intrinsic  value 
may,  and  must,  vary  with  the  dreum- 
stances  of  society,  it  is  faoweyer  ob- 
vious, that  this  mutabitity  miwt  apply 
vrith  more  or  less  fierce,  as  the  ideas 
vridch  those  words  are  intended  to  sigu 
niftr,aremoreorlessabstnbct  Itisalso 
evident  that  those  words  of  the  latter 
class  will  possess  this  mutable  dwrao- 
ierhithe  greatest  degree,  the  ideas 
expressed  bv  which,  most  hiterest  the 
passions,  ana  designate  the  opinions  of 
UDge  portions  of  manUnd.  It  there- 
Ibre  follows,  ^at  this  charge  of  nat»- 
biUty  applies  in  an  eminent  d^pree,  to 
the  signmcatton  of  the  names  assumed 
by,  or  given  to,  polideiU  and  reUgiodi 
pavtiss.    Of  th^e,  liow«ver,  the  latter 

Vol.  i. 


are  more  fixed  in  thdr  signiflcatioo,  as 
the  points  of  diflferenee  are  reliferTed 
in  general  to  a  fixed  and  written 
standard,  the  interpretation  of  which 
foftts  tiie  essential  diffisrenoe  of  the 
party  r  while  the  c^'ects  about  vHucfa 
the  former  contend,  are  ddefly  tempo- 
rary measures,  or  abstract  priae^ies* 
The  >aaes  of  poKtioal:  parties  are  of 
two  claoscp :  the  one  oomprisinr  thoee 
assumed  by  the  leaders  or  mefm>ers  of 
a  party,  as  an  hoooumble  dMnctiooi 
the  other  thoeegivett  by  the  opposite 
party  or  society  at  large,  as  epithets  <n 
reproach  or  contempt.*  One  of  tiie 
strongest'  proofr  of  the  nnitidNlity  of 
the  siffnification  of  tiiese  words,  isthe 
ftcft  that  it  firei|«entlyoecurs,  that  tha 


girBfn  io  a  party  br  its  one 
asm  token  of  contempt;  beoomes  *that^ 
of  wiiksh  the  meSabeia  themselves  are 
most  otoud ;  and  stitt  more  freoaentfy- 
that  OMk  chosen  as  a  bad|^  of  henomr 
by  the  party»  degenoratea mto apvd^lie 
^mithet  of  aoOrn.  The  nasMS  of  par^ 
tieami^'abobe  distinguSslied  accord^ 
iiig  to  ttie  sources  whence  they  are  do* 
itved  t  hem  the  name  of  a  leader  i  a 
fdaee  of  meet^ ;  an  historioal  events 
or  an  aoeldenial  oirenmstance ;  a  leaid» 
hig  principle,  or  n  peeuHar  badge  of 
distinetiofi.  It  is  net  rmpuske  to  oat 
present  au^eet  to  trace  the  souroea 
whence  these  appeOations  are  derived* 
or  i^ke '  degioes  of  imKriJMliQr  to  which 
tlief  are  solgect  f  it  is  of  more  eoase* 
quenee  to  ascertain  what  are  tlie  com* 
ponentpaits  of  that  complex  idea,  sigw 
idfled  by  the  «iame  of  apacty^  and  thus 
to  investigate  how  the  pri^ 
motions  of  pditioal  parlies  are  i 
ly  so  inconsistent,  and  even  opposite  at 
^fifl'ereiit  periods,  while  theo^  distini- 
guiddng    appdktiona  eoatinne    the 


Thesfanplestmethodtoascertainmdiat 
ihis  idea  iiv  wiU  be,  hi  the  first  pbee,  te 
establish  what  it  tr  nol  A  party  api- 
pellatioft  then  does  not  denote  an  a»- 
sonblage  of  aoertainainmber  of  given 
individuals  i  as  In  this  ease  it  wwrid 
not  last  above  the  period  of  one  genfr> 
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a  body  of  men  elected  in  any  partlcn- 
hx  manner,  the  deficiended  in  which 
are  supplied  by  any  stated  rtlle  of  ad- 
mission or  succession ;  for  tbis  is  the 
distinguishing  characteriitic  of  a  club. 
It  does  not  signify  the  followers  of  a 
particular  leader,  or  the  frequenters  of 
a  particular  place  ;  as  these  frequently 
fdiange  in  the  history  of  every  party ; 
as  a  leader  feJAs  away,  or  a  place  of 
rendeivons  becomes  mconyenieiit    It 
eannot  mean  the  persons  wearing  a 
partleular  badge,  or  celebrating  a  par^ 
ticular  event  or  circumstance  t  both 
these,  it  is  obvious,  might  be  done  by 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  public 
prifidples,  and  for  the  attainment  of 
the  most  opporite  public  designs  t  and 
yet  such  a  proceeding  would  not  ren^ 
der  these  persons  members  of  the  same 
poKtied  party.     A  political  party  may 
men,  perhaps,  be  correctiy  defined  as 
*a  body  of  men  acting  on  certain 
fixed  political  prindples,  or  for  the  at- 
tafaunent    of    certain  ^ed    political 
Olds.*      The   qnestion,  tiierefore)  is 
by  ^i*at  course   of  procee<^g,   on 
the  part  of  themsehes  or  otfiers,  can 
anytKxhr  of  men  cease  to  be  jnsti^  de« 
signated  by  a  given  party  appelkttien? 
tiere  there  is  an  important  distinctiob 
to  be  observed  between  the  two  dasses 
last  mentioned:  as  a  body  of  men  act^ 
ittg  together  for  the  attainment  of  cei^ 
tain  fixed  ends  must  cease  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  their  party,   any 
where  but  in  the  pages  of  the  historian, 
BB  soon  as  those  ends  are  attained  for 
which  they  were  originaQy  associated. 
This  ebss  may,  therefore,  cease  to  be 
a  party  either  by  their  own  action,  or 
that  of  others.     With  those  nnited  for 
the  snppoft  of  certain  prcoeiples  the 
case  is  otherwise.     No  cnange  of  time 
or  circumstance  can  ftilly  annihilate  a 
party  of  this  class ;  as,  inammch  as 
principles  are  in  themselves  not  liable 
to  alteration  or  decay,  whatever  per- 
sons at  any  period  support  those  iMffia- 
eiplcs  are  virtually  members  of  the 
same  party ;   although,  bv  inddental 
eircumstances  preventing  the  necessity 
of  publicly  avowing  these  principles, 
there  may  have  exirted  ibr  many  years, 
er  even  ages,  no  party  publicly  asaod- 
ated  for  their  support.     It  is  obvioiis 
that  a  party  of  this  class  loses  its  per- 
aonal  identity,  when  it  deserts  the  prin- 
dples  for  the  support  of  which  it  was 
first  formed. 

As  the .  drcumstances .  of  sodety, 


however,   are  the   objects  on  which 
the  influence  of  these   principles  is 
to  be  exerted,  and  by  which  the  mo- 
tives and  opinions  of  their  supporters 
are  to  be  proved,  and  these  circum- 
stances are  suffering  continual  change ; 
it  b  frequently  d^cult  to  ascertain 
whether  a  particular  dass  of  persons 
continue  to  act  on  the  same  prindples, 
the  support  of  which  they  at  first  pro- 
fessed as  their  dyject.    Numerous  in- 
stances might  therefore^  be  adduced 
where  the  names  of  parties  have  con* 
tinned  to  be  applied  to  classes  of  men 
who  have  not  merely  varied  firom  the 
original  prindples  of  their  party,  but 
are  in  reafity  actii^  on  prindples  di* 
rectly  opposite.    This  b  more  eadHy 
accountea  for  when  we  recollect,  that 
while  the  conduct  of  men  b  the  cr&e- 
rion  of  their  principles,  yet  the  same 
conduct  under  drcumstances  of  an  Gp* 
posite  character  cannot  proceed  from 
the  same  prindples.    To  t^s  b  to  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
two  political  parties  may  be  fiequentiy 
observed  to  have  been  transmitted  in  a 
species  of  traditional  descent  to  two 
classes  of  men,  who  have,  not  merdy 
altered,  but  actually  exchanged,  their 
prindples  of  action.    It  b  however, 
obvious,  that  thb  is  most  likely  to  take 
place   in   parties  which   have  lasted 
for   a  oonsiderable   length   of  tkne. 
Of  the  mutable  character  of  tiie  rigw 
nification  of  the  names   of  politioid 
parties,  a  remarkable  illustration  b  a^ 
forded  by  the  history  of  the  two  great 
dasses  into  which,  with  few  exceptions 
the  politidans  of  tiib  kingdom  have, 
fortne  last  century  and  a  half,  been 
divided.     The  original  derivation  of 
the  appellations  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
^ves  us  example  of  the  &ct  noticed 
above,  that  epithets  given  as  tokens  of 
contempt,  frequently  are  adopted,  and 
even  gloried  in,  by  those  ^om  they 
were   originally  designed  to    annoy. 
Both  these  fiu^fiuned  appellations  were 
at  first  conferred,  each  by  the  opposite 
party,  as  tokens  of  reproach.    Bvery 
one  acquainted  with  hstory,  b  aware 
that  they  were  first  used  about   the 
year  1660.     The  parties  were  first  de- 
nominated  "Petitioners,*   and  *Ab- 
horrers,"  so  called,  be^mse  the  one 
party,  dreading   the    existence ,  of  a 
•PofMsh  plot,  directed  and  patronixed 
by  the  Duke  of  Yoric,  afterwards  the 
faithless  and  priest-ridden  James  the 
Second,  and  ^kingthe  oncoastitu- 
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tifimA  yMcy  of  Ihe  koute  of  StmKth^ 
tbeu  p«rUcuiarl/  exhibited  ia  the  ssk 
fiiMls  of  Chaiiea  the  Seeond  to  odb^ 
Yene  parliament^  preseiited  **  petitions*'! 
to  request  his  nuyesty  to  call  a  parlia* 
ment,  ia  order  to  take  into  conuden^ 
tion  the  dangers  threatened  to  the 
state  by  the  increase  of  Popery,  and 
the  fiarvour  apparently  shown  to  it  by 
his  nuyestv's  ministers  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  Tnese  petitions  were  exceed- 
ingly disagrteaile  ta  the  unprincipled 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother* 
The  only  method,  however,  by  whioh 
th^yconld  be  met,  was  by  exciting  a 
**  counter-irritation"  on  the  part  of  the 
Popish  community.  All  sncW  therer 
fore*  as  fiiYoured  the  interests  of  the 
Pi^e  and  his  party,  sent  in  addresses 
ewressing  their  **  abhorrence"  of  the 
**  fictions  opposition"  ffiven  to  his  ma* 
jcstv's  ministers,  and  Ute  bigotted  xeal 
of  tne  petitionen^  whom,  on  account  of 
their  vehement  dislike  to  be  ruled  by  a 
Popish  government  or  on  Popish  prin* 
ciples,  they  denominated  IVkigs,  a  name 
taJcen  &om  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presbv- 
terians  oC  it  was  6(4;>posed,  particular^ 
bigo^ed  character.  The  Whigs  re* 
torted  this  insult  in  denominating  the 
Abhorrers  by  the  name  of  Toriei^  a£- 
ixad  to  the  Popish  banditti  in  Ireland^ 
with  whom  they  were  said  to  be  la 
le«^e,  and  whom  they  certainly  p%> 
tromsed  and  instu^ated  to  their  mmti- 
£urious  defiance  of  the  laws.  U  is  then 
obvious,  that  both  these  parties  were 
associated  for  the  support  of  certain 
fixed  principles,  and,  therelbre,  what* 
ever  persons  at  any  fnture  period  came 
publicly  forward  for  the  defence  of 
these  principles  are  virtually  members 
of  the  same  party^ 

The  principles,  then,  of  these  par- 
ties were  originally  as  fioUowB  :— 
the  family  of  Stuart  beUeved,  that 
the  right  of  sovereigns  being  coi^ 
ierred  by  heaven,  they  were  an- 
swerable to  no  earthly  power  for  the 
use  they  made  of  it  ;  and  that  the 
municip^  laws  of  every  country  being 
made  by  the  people,  oouLd  no  further 
kind  the  sovereign  than  might  suit  his 
will  and  oonvenience  ;  and  that»  al- 
though on  several  occasions  the  kings 
of  England  had,  either  by  voluutaiy 
.^enerosityi  or  in  order  to  soothe  thie 
.  irritatad  people,  granted  chartets,  and 
oonsente4to  Ws  limiting  their  own 
power,  these  oould  only  bind  them- 
selves so  Ipng  as  the  motive  lasted 


wIMiiin^Wtfd  thnm  te>inratttthea,aiMl 
oould  in  no  case  bind  tEeir  sttocesson^ 
but  were  to  bejregarded  as  usurpationa 
of  that  unlimited  right  of  sovereignty 
which  w«s  natiunlly  inherent  in  the 
monarch.  The  despotic  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  being  in  perfect  uni^ 
son  with  these  principles,  the  members 
of  that  sect  were  naturally  the  fiivos- 
iles  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  while  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Rome,  ooa- 
cniring  with  the  idea  of  the  unlimited 
right  «^  Idn^  induced  this  fiuniJj  ta 
c^isider  all  promises  made  to  theti: 
people  as  only  valid,  while  the  keepu^ 
of  them  wascompukory.  These  prii^ 
fiples  will  be  found  to  have  aotuatadi 
ui  a  greater  or  less  degree,  even  the 
best   members  of  that  family.     The 

Erodigateend  unprincipled  •  chanicte% 
owever,  of  Charlei  the  Second  rea* 
dered  him  particularly  attached  to  a 
8^ystem  of  government,  which  seooied 
him  from  responsibility,  and  to  a  ohMroh 
which  undertook  for  tiie  recompenoe 
of  a  small  sum  of  money  to  admit  the 
most  depraved  and  polluted  sinner  to 
the  sociely  of  angels^  and  the  especial 
&vo«r  of  the  Almighty.  Charles  the 
Second  was  thus  rendered,  perhaps,  the 
most  fwthless  monarch  of  that  fiothlesi 
house.  The  r<^M)afeed  experience  of 
this  &ct  neceosanly  rendered  the  Proi- 
lestant  ptwtion  of  nis  sulgeets  perp^u«- 
ally  jealous  of  his  designs  j  while  the 
avowed. attachment  of  the  Heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  as  well  as  his  cold»  dark,  and 
bigotted  character,  afforded  the  stroi^f- 
est  grounds  of  alarm  to  those  wb> 
knew,  that  that  ohuich  not  only  directs 
her  whole  efforts  to  the  extinction  of 
every  other  system  of  leligion,  and  iior 
the  attainment  of  that  .^od,  holds  it 
lawful  to  employ  every  species  of  cr»> 
eltyv  and  every  variety  of  pei^ury  and 
fi^jud,  on  the  principle  that  the  end 
will  justify  the  means  ;  but  that  for  this 
purpose  she  puts  on  at  one  time,  the 
appearance  of  suffering  and  perse- 
cuted innocence,  with  as  much  ease  as 
she  assumes  at  another  the  bloody  and 
relentless  character  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  the  Marian  persecution  in 
England,  or  the  exterminating  war 
M^ainst  the  Vaudois  in  Switzerland;  the 
Sicilian  vespers^  or  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's massacre.  This  poition  of  his 
subjects  were  therefore  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  regular  meeting  of  pariiaments, 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
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■fMo 
Tbe  Toiy  ]Nff^»  (ur^W 

lioaof  itt^maffvet;  IbB  inifa  Biipiite» 
hIm  WKt»  enoooiagied'.kgr  ^epoUcf  of 
Ifaat.iwMBet'Ahe  iklmtti  DiUfnTtrt, 
tiil«4bon«  blbMibflkred  tolheCfawdh 
«t  Pwakndt.  ov  ^to  ^wbatarer.  was  tke 
Bitiifc&hadRtiigioiijirwwSffiayef^ 
«•>  nbci  >  Ike  4JbHg»L'  of-  «•  damoOB 
MowMk  «f  alwtiWand.— frffwrtnwN 

fM  let^  ywboi  f nithi J».  by  mnm>4d 

HDftMttorui  ihe  oauneikiof  4he.sovB- 
Mtifjk  tkwltbfi  f^^^wiT^F#'Hitioi^  of ^aftiai 
^uMi ;  timf  v^re  ^eoranoiift .  thegr.ctwld 
4iaieJMiiiq>e»6f  >>tfliwMiglyper»aaal 
4faWMlar  or  taleat*  A  finr  way  ato 
b<i  aikled  lo.  ihU  iwwibtT,.  niuv  aaving 
flppfetiaaee4th»Atfior»  of  a  deoMMraoyv 
ware«IDkig  to.imalba  anj  aandfioato 
UPpfMNTl  4he  yowcf  of  a  mrena^ ; 
feai.lii»  tniteke«fliwo8ilum»  thaite 
iicsi  :iB«(hod.t9i.aYOiil  dm  laoitifinotti 
wliii<qai  which  »mk  feom  iH>ifaittiiig 
tiiej«ebfl«f  .gwrcraiawit  to  the  Jiaads 
of  1  ^  hmtdym^-igommU  —d  rnont 
JMafaelmir'^iMi  napriqoiplfl  jpogtioii  of 
,4hec  iioaiimmifa^-wa^to.eBcaiuafattiko 
««w>afiieh  la  .M>e  tsiaBukm  ■of  ileqiotic 

j-./i.-We.  h«r»  Mud  t  that  tUt  tap]^ 
r#itMiii  wMh  nmiakem  beaaufa  tfaa  >e)L- 
tiBMUfn^rf  dMoti«a.aifed4e«oenCT  afe 
i^.tiiiwlia^iftnff,haffe.meh  aaaband  tea- 
d^ncifto  |»«d«ce  each  oUwiw  that  to 
^ii«li»iidffNK>vota.tb«|[>iaiei»  isi  laahty 
,|iftiwa  ibo>w»y  tm  the.h^tet,  .and  me 
.irer«uv  Th^  pHac^ksiof  thlfi^Mity 
.wew'  (hQ)«ft>ra,jthe  opoonta  of  tbaie 
H^iyiyt^  -fay.  Mie  Whj|r««  .  Ia  .this 
^pipieat,,bofiMreAreK«  iaa  ioafkOTtantdittiiifc- 
jtioa  ia  lO.Ue  oii^ervdi.  The  o^peots 
jof.th|»  Whig'  pwty  bdng:,  to.presenre 
4he  tC^Kitftatiott/  anakored,  to  protact 
tha>PrptMl»ai^  .Beligioiv  «Bd  m  ertry 
^wa]^  iariewat  hiaokYalBoa  eitha  in 
lOhPlv^or.  iltte;  th«tE  princspka  wete 
iHiteii^ft^^wedf^adiiaalterablQ.  Thoie 
4f  the.  Toij^p^  oa<  thccothor  haiadp  baiag 
the  iutroductioa  of  a  false  religioB^aoKl 
an^  aap«»stiM4oaal  ibna  ef  gOfrem- 
-oieiit  ^r  theaf  piianuph;*  mem  fci^vaoii- 
AcnM^iwhib  they»  nrofewmy  to  he 
^Mdtitd  «a7eiv  for  the  athiiantiit^-of 
,pwtk»lai  eadBk  oftthe^saMoitaf  ^ar- 
tkidwrjneaturefWtWoiieiohhgcdrAhQ  i»o- 


feaaat^Drth^air^alijaiclaai^tha 

laarivraofr^bflia  eaettioaB^ivhilQ  tEfetha 

laBBa^yaiii  tbay^woared  piiaciptea  aia 

aonpvaititety  ha^odaw  chaaaotdr,  ia 

anderto  iea«Q  eal  tfaek  real  'WfWft    The 

ahieoti  of  th»  Tcny  partr  si:  that  pen* 

ody  hcjag  ia  peifeot  aeoavda&oe  wMi 

the  «iMia  of  >the  Hoaaa  of  Stoaii,  ttib- 

deiadthiitaikBuifeaaay.    TheOMe^ 

thatafdrev  pBofeitadaa  Iha  fiieat^ihi- 

ch>lea oft  their  part^  that  AeiwaAMty 

of  tha  Soveraigii  iittBBOl  oeataiollediiy 

any  oth^i  iihat  aH  opporflkm  grrea  to 

IhQ  paooeedinga^  ais  Mtj&Af^janih' 

aiatart  mm  tetiaaBraMl  tlMtthoae^who 

venftaradto  eoBpresB.thdirlieaialiBirthe 

aafis^ofthaaaiistittttioii-iPTere  bigotthd 

and    iUibeial    aJanuitey  ^wyie    the 

CbK>im,  thvaBopportedfiidihfiaeac^ 

BMdanBe  of  the  aathoiity^io  ieilaed, 

tft  fomaad  all  the  ¥i#aa  of  thePepiih 

and'iaTcdntiOBiary  pat^» 

w  The  great  diffioid^ta  be  enootf*. 

tared  in.  traomg  tiie  hifltoiy  of  tiieae 

oelchiated  paartieey  areauiti  ftemtthe 

ihot>.  ihat  y/Mie  the  fiiKqdei  ofthe 

Whiga  ^  were    cMemally  tcoiawUpa 

^ve,  and  those  of  the-  Thii^  imnk 

hxikigamy,  ikis  ciwuaMtaarea  *of  tly 

|Mriad<  laada   thaai  appear^  the-i^ 

^ptMat  iaaaDMioh  «a  the  poherof  Hm 

Uamt  of  fSteait  diota  the  WT 

«ppqntiBb»  aod  teadoed  the 

•tiie  nnfiitatial  partyi    At  *  abort  ia- 

ttccKralof  tiaiaaabKKpteattothiB'peilad 

ittreahall  aea  the^iremaataiioea  levenad, 

wharthe  oenBormitive  prineMeaef  the 

Hanseiof  ^iMBge  eaatdedthe  Whiga 

to  appear  iath&  oatafal  oapatity^'aa 

the  ai^parteM  of  consliliitioBal  bm^ 

MBchy,  and  the  Pyotestaot  leUgnkM- 

The.  piindples  of  the  Whi^r  pai^  H 

•ia  obmovK,  were*Meh  aa  lai^  he  oaa- 

-fliataatly  supported,  ttther  as  an'  oMo- 

4Utioii,  or  a  taunifikerial  paitTi  wmch 

Mde  they  might  assoBM'iniMtiiepeiid  on 

the  chancter  of  the  Bovereign.    lliMe 

xd  the  ToHe%  xmthe  other  liand^  hanr- 

bg  been  adopted  whenthe  Crown  itidf 

««a   disposed  to   favow  iaaovatkn, 

were^for  the  time,  h^^y  amnanidoaL 

It  was  therefore  diffiedt  for  this  party 

to  ehango  these  moaarchiad  piinctplea 

-adth  any  oppcoianee  of  connstaaoy, 

mtnim  toe  policy  of  the  iioase  <tf 

ChaoB^e  dh»ctiy  opposed  thd^viewa. 

•Thw  diiBealty,  however^  waatamoMM- 

^by  atahiag  a  pretence  ef  hoyti(^4o 

the  eadcd    fiooaa  of  8taait».  wMfeh 

•atffvad  to  dligaise  their  levehilkiaary 
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i.«Bd^«tebki   Undo 

the  PriaeM  of  tke  Honseof  I^empvo^ 
wtMi  tlM'fNriod.af  the  ffmnliMvok^ 

«l  the  .Howe  of  fituait  beeam^tvtiy 
da^  kMdiMigiil  ai,  QStE  abont  the 
ptiwadlartnHwfcwBed»tbcyhadetaM4 
to.  h^  jqgMPded  evm  .at  suffidaat  tt> 
fpnre  name  to  «.(NU[1^^  BatdisiagilUi 
«farie  tiM«.  the .  Tmv  igmxtyi,  mthisy 
ireie  tHiigim%  called,  and  at,  for  m 
take  of  chttarMtt,  we  tfaaU,  JoTitbt  pne-^ 
aent,  eoaibnie  ta  call  tfaeai^  ware  a^kog 
rn'oppaiitian  to  the  ggfecuaient^-irhite, 
aithoiglr  aft  tot  th^  «aTe;4]#o^«M% 
ftke  ftititdi  of  Momohy  iBTlbe  peisew 
viiAauHomeieiStmui,  ytot  «e  tfdt 
.^vctesA  bccaaie  oadoally  nefflaoted, 
tt»  ibaervad  laftEer  ^  potMre  ant 
real  objeet  of  thdr  atimk^  the'etdttiiig 
MooaBchgr^  tham  the  tkeoftHoal  aad  m 
fiutideal  object  of  their  dtftnoi,  vrfdoh 
Mdiinair  OBaaed  to  be  erea  a 
*Iliat  it  hapnened^tiialitbe  auBepaitf, 
flrinth^.in  the  niga  of  the  pioilgefte 
'  abaofiite  GhaMee»  wcre^liie  waf- 
BTthe 


eugn 
<of  foofgOithe  Thirds  tbe  1 
ia£:  Moniarchj;  aad  the  sviawed  patrons 
o£  rtpiddkaaitnL  It  it  endeatthat, 
dhuiag*JthiB  period^^s  pnaripleaof  the 
lVih%  partjT  avere  hn  acootdaace  -witi^ 
•thoaamtke  CSsown^andatthttepifai- 
dpiea wtrete  a  enaluTy  toppoitod  \gj 
ik4«Mea«f  cmititntiQaat  reigD%<Aere 
iwraa^tiBwpawtiiatar,  little  oceanoa  Ibr 
ihe  aitacifllien  of  a  polkieal  party4a 
4btiid6feiice.  To  tlut«  it  to  bo flttrl- 
ft)iited  the  fiust,  wfaioh  will,  bof  i»tlfie 
MDourte  of  thit  attitle,  we 'tratt^  lidty 
4if^d>]i9hed,>  that  wbea  the  doetnaet 
and  prinoiidea  athered  forth  by  tiie 
Freaoh  tervofaitioB  eaUed  fonrard  both 
iierties  to  the  defence  of  their  priiid> 
<ik%  the  Toriea  aatuaied  the  mare 
Mondtfe  t^fipelkUBOA  of  their  ojn^m- 
seata  toi  cooeeal  th€  usme  primipies 
mkkk  tfatj  had  foemerly;  supported 
under  the  Oppatita  deiignhtion.  The 
only  diffoRace  ia  the  pnnciplet  of  thit 
MrtMr  in- the  hitter  part  of  their  hfalary 
liasheea,tib8t,  the  phaatom  lojadty  to 
tho  Houte  of  Staart  hamag  vaniAod, 
.Hwyi  mdMtituted  trnobiieaaitm  ia  its 
atotd,  aidtediriththe  j«K^  Am«%*> 
tkt  Mdigm%  Fam/y,^4he  SMbMAed 


>'  itf:inMr«J  lionBBvef^  ho  MttaraNr 
lipaiud  >thj.4id  the.  W% rpa^ 
pcnit.tbiir  oppeaoata  toattometbio 
aaaw  of  their  party?  aadfonhtn  haw 
wer&they  «o  bfinded  -m^  totohaHaiBy 
tidifr  tmi  ofaaoaioai  ^letigaalloa- oif 
Sotiea?  Ia  otdec  to-tlM  ripiaaatiea 
of  thit,  it^aMtt  be  .aeoembenNi,.  that» 
the  pnadpleaaftthtt  Whiff  wMf  beiBg 
Ckwanrattva^'  die.paity  folt  4ato  the 
boidbgioaadi  daAi^  a  oeoeltalloaal 
teiga,at  itaJez4rttoatafe'1iM9i'«aaa* 
aettaryyr  VOienefeiv  thoMfoae^  a  Wh% 
^ar%r  aaal^coideadbfward  in  aa  Atfftfir 
oapaeity,  itoMtt  be  iat^ppetillMl  to 
liie<;iQ«ra,  or  to  the  iihitttrf>tfaea'  In 
fomer*.  ^Rie  I'Eoix  party,  aincin)  hat- 
ing ifot  a- oaatidmabte  period^dtoppad 
tiait.tfpdhitiaa  to  aiMne  tha  maaa 
«f  Jmnbitet^irhea  hath  retva^d  ia 
foU  atatng^  UO  tbt  ponletfl^  iti  wat 
tnppated  that  oppoti^oa  to  tiie  Caom 
araathe'JclanaiJbeiit^tof  Wfeiig^  and 
to  It^  thai  of  Tory, -vciBd*. 
Hmtt^d^  Whlga^&Mi^ 
to  aat  ia  Mpotitioa  to-tha 
iSfbwarandthe^Mrig&ai  Tanaa^UMiag 
poafttatd  the;tBpport-o6  the  doeti4aeB 
afllnne  flight  aad  piBBlve«bedienoe^ 
inmmkr.toatteagthtn  the4iflhBt  olthe 
fionw  oliBtuart,.  wlutdb  Amaed  iMr 
pntoxtiBr  attaddng.the^iCaiwn-i  the 
two  parties  wldch  rote  to  sadi  a  beMt 
atthe  imie  of  the  Fteaeh  retolattDa 
took  thoaa  at  the^taadart  priaciple*«r 
thepadltiafoMaMi^afed  the  ftjuait 
■of  reaoialion'aBd  ■wpuhlieaaiim  diae 
aiiaatedtbentfaket  WU|^  wfaHa  the 
tappoftert  of  IfoatMhy  wei«  d^i%v 
aatedat  Torfet.  Bat  itnay  boaAed, 
•weae  there  aowt  who  peroaved  the 
lane  ttatoof  thiagtP  aad  who  wereaa^ 
:fldeat]y  aeipiahited  with  hittaiy  toaeo 
liat  those  appelktioas  should  bar  fo- 
fserted,  a^  the  ptineiplet  heM  by  these 
were  in  feai^  the  c^poslte  06  tliose 
.widoh  their  names- woald  leadan>his- 
toriaB.to  sappote  t  thefe  war^perasas ; 
aod  anoint  them  wonnanbered  one  of 
the  most  cusdngnishedoiatota  sad  BHst 
constitiiliooal  statesaien  who  eirer 
.adxmed  the  Biidsh  Hoase  of  Com. 


'  ToBoehofonr  readers  aa  may:  aot 
'have  aiready'tead  Mr.  BariDe*^  «•  Ap- 
peal ftom  tha  moderatoiheold  Mldgs," 
w^'Stroag^  raeooiaend  Ht'Oaiitfol  pe- 
•laadl,  as>  they  will  ittd  then  ihoeieaKst 
<N  dia  tnie  rtBgioos  aad 
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Mkidplei  of<  ike  Y6al 
Whig  pai^.  To  time  who.haTe  read 
Umt^woriL  It  were  Beedless  toflaytkat 
k  ic»  peifaape»  tbe  most  peifeol  apeci*>* 
BKn  of  doee  ugumenk,  cownandiiig 
eloqiwnce«  fahter  satbrey  and  polnteS 
koof  to  be  iamd,  in  the  pa^  of  aa* 
cieafe  or  modern  literaituie.  We  shall 
aow  proeeed  to  prove  the  aeseition, 
that  tbe  prinoiplee  of  the  okl  Whiga 
vereefleeotlally  CoBeenratiTe,  and  were 
in  fiict  precisely  .^  sane  as  those  of 
tiMumdem  Tones.  We  hare  akeadjv 
«a  tmst,  riiewn  how»  by.  the  dumgeof 
cnrcmastaiieesi  and  of  the  oharaoter 
and  pohey  c^  the  the  Grown,  together 
«Blb  the  apparent  cessa^on  of  a  Whig 
party  m  the  State,  the  old  Tory  partj^ 
wve  Indoeed  hi  later  times  to  take  tM 
appellation  of  Wings,  m  order  to  eoih> 
«eaL  under  thai  name  the  same  Popisii 
or  .re^otntionaiy  desisna  which  they 
had  fiNrmerly  siq>ported  under  Itt  oppo» 


There  are  four  important  epochs 
ID  the  history  of  the  Whig  p»ty« 
the  princ^)le8  displayed  at  wiiicHi 
shall  be  adduced  as  the  psoofii  of 
fBfWt  aiBertion.  The  first,  in  the  jrear 
168d,  when  the  party  first  look  lis  rise; 
iSm  second,  in  1688,  when  its  prinoiplee 
were  first  called  forward  in  the  great 
^litieal  atmggle  which  *aok  piaoe  at 
4he  revelation;  the  thirds  in  tne  year 
1710^  wiles  the  House  of  Commons 
kapeadted  Dr.  Sache^seU  finruttenQg 
—iioiMlilarionsl  princmtos  in  taao  scsv 
aaanS' preached  and  pablashed  l^  him ; 
•which  occasion  waa  employed  by  the 
'Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Ooaamons 
Id  dechavetiieif  sentiments,  which  were 
isenfinnedhy  the  aenteaiee,  in  the  House 
^.  Leeds,  to  have  been  tile  trae  senti^ 
wiaiiii  of  that  psarty  at  the  ttme  of  ihe 
reivhition,  when  bv  the  agency  of  that 
party  tiie  Pnnoe  of  Ovanre  wa&plaoed 
oa^e  Throne  of  Great  Brkain.  The 
finarthnepoeh  in  the  history  of  this  patty 
w^Mmmn4  under  the  name  of  Tories, 
they  defeoded  the  Conetitution  in 
.Choich  and  State  against  the  infidel 
and  repubhean  doctmes  sent  forth  hv 
the  French  revolntion.  Posterity  wiU 
perliapa  add  another  era  to  the  list, 
when,  ander  the  name  which  mofifclrufar 
afid  justiv  designates  the  real  pri&oi- 
ples  of  Umt  party,  they  fonned  tiie 
great  **  Oonaervative^  body,  of  the 
mitiih-  Nation ;  to  whom.we  at  present 
ewe  themeaerratinn  of  this  Conatitifr- 
tion  and  Enqpise  from  total  and  imme- 


dM9  doitniotiMi  ^  and,  to  1 

the  blessing  of  Providenee,  we^ 

posterity  will  owe  their  cefigionk  ^eicr 
pro|>esly,  and  their  very  ffiiwtenreasm 
nation. 

What  were  the  principles  of  tii* 
Whig  party  at  the  ftrst  of  theaC; 
periods  we  have,  we  trust,  already^ 
shewn  with  sufficient  deamess,-  in  tliaSl 
part  of  tins  article  whieh  treated  of  tiie 
ocinn  of  this  pai^.  if  our  rcadem 
wish  to  exantine  tiitt  part  of  tta  histocy 
fiirlhe^  we  must  refer  them  to  the  an- 
nab  of  the  period,  where  they  will 
obtain  thefbliest  information  which  thejn 
can  desire :  bat  let  it  be  Eememboted 
that,  in  ovder  to  judge  fiun^  of  tJtm 
prindplca  of  this  party,  it  will  be  ■»• 
oessaiy  not  to  take  the  eharaeter  given 
of  them  bv  any  hkiorian ;  for  inamucb 
as  the  id^ole  educated  penidation  of 
this  Bmpire  has  been,  and  is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree^  actoated  by  tbe 
principles  of  the  one  partv  orthe  others 
it  were  periiap  impossible  to  find  ua^ 
lustorian  perfoctiy  nee  from  prepidioa 
on  this  subject ;  but  to  ohsenre  care4 
fiilly  what  were  the  rehgioua  and  pol^ 
tioal  views  and  oMasures  ef  tbaA  OtH 
vemment  to  wliich  th^  were  opposed^ 
and  tiie  method  they  nuide  aae  of  to 
display  this  opposition.  In  endeaifoav* 
ing  to  shew  what  were  the  prinonplee  af 
the  Whig  party  at  the  periodaol  IfiSB 
and  1710,  our  task  will  extend  htt&a 
fiurther  than  to  extract  some  paasagea 
from  those  portions  of  Mr.  BuiiEe's  Api> 
peal  which  bear  most  directiy  on  our 
subject ;  and  as  this  wppeal  waa  written 
at  the  pmed  of  the  French  rerolutMai 
and  with  the  view  of  .comparing  the 
real  principles  of  tbe  old  wygs  with 
those  c^  the  «oi  duatU  Whiga  of  the 
day#  it  will  be  nqnecessary  for  ue  to 
dwell  at  lepgth  upon  the  later  peaada 
ofithe  history  of  this  par^. 

Wefeeithat  it  were  abnost  an  insnkto 
our  readers  to  oW&  any  apology  for  di- 
rectmg  their  attention  to  the  opiniona 
of  a  man  who,  ataperiod  when  toemoat 
brilliant  talents,  the  most  powerful  elo- 
quence, and  most  refined  wit,  were  aU 
submerged  in  the  unhallowed  btaae  of 
xepuhliinnismand  infidelity ;  when  Fqi» 
and  Sheridan,aad  Canning  were  blinded 
hf  ft  phantom  too  gross  to  deceive  for 
any  length  of  time  even  the  bntchfli 
and  the  fiahwomen  of  France;  yet 
atood  forth  the  only  man  of  that  party 
who>  had.  wisdom  to  see,  or  courage  to 
prodaun,  the  absurd   moonast^neies. 
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Hid  tlwdkBfllriHdM  effsel^  oTtbe  Mi»> 
Mm^  if  such  they  can  be  oatted,  by 
«&ch  80  lam  ajMkrtioii  of  Barope  WM 
•ik'tfae  pmod  poiMssed.  Our  reftdett 
are,  no  doubt  aware  that  this  essay  w»t 
w^ttmi  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  name  of  a 
tMfd  person,  and  in  conseooenee  of  the 
fONCo/M  Wtig  party  in  the  of  Housa 
OonuBMHia  baring  refoaed  him  a  hear- 
ings when,  he  attempted  to  lay  before 
them  the  destructiye  coaseqaences  of 
theeouae  they  were  panning. 

Thefirstextractweshalllaybefoveottr 
teadera  will  tend  to  explain  that  appfr- 
aent  incensiBteaoy  of  the  tme  Wtdg 
party  in  taking  np  at  diiierent  periods, 
the  defence  of  opponte  parts  of  the 
eoastitution,  wMcn  indaced  tiieior  ene- 
mies to  assume  the  name  of  Whi^  on 
the  pretence  that  i^  were  adherav  to 
the  principles  which  the  others  had 
deserted.  It  is  as  follows  >— <*  He  wlio 
tUnkatbattheBritishConstitution  ooght 
to  consist  of  the  three  members^  of 
-teee  very  different  natures,  of  which 
it  does  actedly  consist,  and  thinks  it 
luB  duty  to  preserve  each  of  those 
manban  m  ita  proper  plaoe,  and  with 
Its  proper  proportioii  of  poww,  must, 
as  -each  shall  happen  to  be  attacked, 
lindicate  the  three  several  parts  on  the 
asrecal  princi}^es  peculiarly  bdonging 
'lo  them«  He  cannot  anert  the  demo* 
eratic  pert  on  the  piinctples  x«  which 
monarchy  is  simpcuted ;  nor  can  ha 
avf^rt  monarcny  on  the  principles  of 
dcHmocracy;  nor  can  he  maintain  aris^ 
tecracy  on  the  grounds  of  the  one,  or 
«f  the  other,  or  of  botii.  All  these  he 
mast  support  on  grounds  that  are  toteUy 
different,  though  practical^  they  may 
be,  and  happily  with  us  the^  are, 
brou^t  into  one  harmonious  body.** 
.  Wcihall  now  proceed  to  ouote  some 
passages  from  ttie  trial  of  Dr.  Saehe- 
verelC  which  will  show  what  were  the 
prineiples  ei  the  Whig  petrty  in  the 
years  1688  and  1710,  and  then  adduce 
aztiaels  from  the  printed  and  pubhshad 
works  of  the  Whigs,  as  they  called 
themselTes,  of  the  period  of  the  French 
tevoiutiQn,  which  were  approTed  and 
recognised  byaJlthe  Moiduamt  Wh% 
.aooieties  of  Ureat  Britain,  as  tiie  trae 
stalemeat  of  their  principles.  It  will 
ht  sufficient,  we  thmk,  to  lay  th&pas- 
•aageanHuded  to  before  our  readers,  to 
prove  oar  assertion,  that  the  principles 
.of  the  old  Whigs  were  the  sacme  aathe 
modem  Tory  imd  Ooaservative  paity, 
and   the   precise   opposite   of.  thoae 


anowed  and  aeled  tm  bythemddem 
Wdgs  9  for  let  it  be  rOmembesed*  tkift 
many  of  the- leaden  of  the  preatntm^ 
istmg  party  iit  the  kingdom  were  atiik* 
tUfy  mmnkerM  of  those  societies,  abova 
alraded  to.  For  aaeh  of  our  readers 
aa  may  not  be  aware  of  theimportanoa 
andwei^t  of  the  opimosv  deliveved 
on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  trial 
above  mentioned^  we  shall  extaot  the 
loUewing  statement  firom  Mr.  Buik% 
^  It  rar^  happens  to  a  party  to  hava 
the  oppcatenily  of  a  elear^  atathentio^ 
veooaoed  declaration  of  their  politioal 
tanata  upon  the  subject  of  a  great  oon^ 
atitational  event  Jake  tkeX  of  the  revc^ 
lution.  The  Whigs  had  that  oppoito- 
Bity,  ovv  to  spedc  moreprcqierly,  they 
made  it.  Tne  impeachment  of  D& 
SacheveraHwaa  undertaken  by  a  Whig 
Ministry  and  a  Whiff  Houae  of  G«d»- 
mons,  and  caified  on  before  a  psewilent 
and  steady  Minority  of  Whig  Peei& 
It  was  carried  on  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  stadnff  the  tme  gioaods  and 
princi{^  of  the  reTolutioB*-*-what  the 
commons  called  Uieir  foumkdmn.  It 
was  oanried  on  flw  the  purpose  of  oo»- 
deranmg  the  prineiples  on  which  the 
revolvtion  was  forst  opposed,  and  aftes- 
wards  calumniated,  in  order  by  a  jn»- 
dicel  sentence  of  Uie  highest  anthori^ 
ao  confirmasidfiK  Whir  ptinGi|4efl^  aa 
th^  had  operated  bow  in  the  rested 
anee  to  Kiag  James,  and  in  the  mbae- 

rmt  settlement ;  and  to  &l  tfaemin 
extent  and  with  the  limknfiann 
with  whidi  it  was  meant  they -shoidd 
be  maderfftood  t^posteti^/'-**^  In  tins 
proceeding  die  Whig  principksapplied 
to  the  vevolation  and  sctdeiaent  areto 
be  found,  or  they  are  to  be  fonmdno 
where."  We  shall  now  proceed  fo^ 
losing  verv  nearly  the  time  pointed 
^ut  Mr.  Burke  {we-  cannot  mmely 
ha^e  a  better  guide)  to  slate,  in  Ihsar 
-  own  words,  the  omaions  andprindplcs 
of  the  great  Whig  leaders  of  «faat 
period,  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
anljects  to  make  innoradions.in  the 
constitntion.  We  shall  begin  with  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  affiurs 
previous  to  the  revolution,  made  by 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  whom  Mr.  Burke 
describes  as  **  the  very  standard  <ff 
Whig  prindpfes  in  his  age*''  "  The 
whole  tenor  ci  the  administfation  tiien 
in  being,  was  agreed  by  all  "to  be  n 
'total  deparhtre  from  the-  cvtutHution. 
The  nahen  was  at  time  united,  in  that 
opinion^  all!  but  the  cikninal  part  of  it 
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Alii  « tM  natiM  j<ii«ad  itt  tho 
«MBtof  their  diteaM^  •»  th^ 
ih»  vMMdrs  they  8Mr  there  vi^  «a 
reaiedf  kll  bn^  the  lael ;  aaA  when 
that  reflMdy  took  pUoe*  the  whole 
ftwBe  of  the  govenuuent  was  reetorod 
cotiieand  onhutt"— <*  No  one  part  of 
the  ooMtitotkNi  WW  altefed,  or  mE» 
fisvid  the  least  dami^  i  bat  oa  the 
eontmy,  the  whde  nemte^  new  lifii 
«ad  woar."  The  neat  exts^'Coiw 
takia  the  oplniooa  of  tjlie  Whig'  partj 
«a  atated  by  Mr.  Lecfameie  (oirof  tM 
naaageisi)  retetiTe  to  the  oatore  of 
theliritifhooBatitittbii:  ^^Thehwaam 
the  eommoa  meaaare  of  the  power  of 
theierowa,  and  of  the  obe&aoe  <ef  thi 
Boljeet;  and  if  the  exeontiTe  part  .e» 

Urn  tf  the  mfvemment,  &e  onttiiial 
ooBtraot  it  thetebf  brokeit  and  th6 
tightofallegianceeeiaea;  tlMtpartof 
the  goTernm^  thus  fbndanentaUj 
ii^iwned,  hath  a  ingfat  to  mwe  or  Momw 
thateoBfltitatkm  in  which  it  hath  am 
original  iiilcreat"^'«Th^  right  of  the 
people  to  eelMefenee  andpresertation 
of  their  liberties,  by  ieB»tance,a8  their 
-last  remedff  it  the  result  of  a  case  of 
necessity  only,  by  which  the  oriffind 
contract  between  Idngmid  people  ia 
Iffoken*" 

Weshafl  now  adduce  the  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  '  levolutioa 
gifsft  by  General  Stanhope,  nnother 
of  the  anaagMa  for  the  House  of 
Commons  on  that  occasion!  *'The 
cowtltiitfoh  of  £ngland  Is  founded 
uponconpact ;  andthesu^ectsofthis 
kmgdom  We,  in  their  sereral  pnUI^ 
eapaeitiestfltlegalatitU  to  what  are 
their  TiffbSf  by  litw,  ««  a  prince  to  the 
poeaeswen  of  his  crown.  Tour  Lord- 
sUpsi imd BMSt that hearne,  are  wit- 
nesses, and  must  remember  the  nep> 
oessMes  of  those  times  which  brought 
nhoHt  the  revolution :  that  no  other 
inaaedy  was  left  ta  preserve  our  rett- 
gio»  and  liberties  I  uat  resistance  w^s 
yrsnd  conaeqnentlyjast*    In 


order  faOv  to  contrast  the  principles  of 
ancient    ~" 


Whigs  with  those  of  the 
modems^  which  we  shall  present^ 
bring  ferwni4  it  i>  necessanr  to  Mlduce 
n  few  Bsoee  passages,  whieh  shew  the 
^riew  taken  fy  the  former,  of  the  lega^ 
li^  of  resistance*  The  first  we  shril 
^uote  is  from,  the  speech  cf  Mr.  (aftssw 
wards  Sir  Robert)  Walpole.  •*  IUri». 
taaee  is  nowhere  enacted  to  be  k^ 
hutsukiiected  l^  4ai.ihe  laws  now.m 


bdng^  Ae  giartart  psitWaii  Uh 
what  is  not,  cannot  ncrongfat  ever  to 
be,  described  or  amrmed  in  any  posi> 
tive  law  to  be  .excusable ;  wh^  and 
openudistn^orr^o-^tf^^^irctodoccaslcn^ 
it  may  be  ezerdaed,  no  man  ^an  Am»* 
see }  and  k  wg/d  never  U  be  tkovU  ^ 
bni  when  an  mUer  subvenkm  of  ike  Ime 
iflhereabn  ihreatem  ike  wMe Jkme 
ef  (n9  conitfterion,  end  no  ivdrvsr  am 
cihenme^ke  hoped  Jbr^ 

The  next  pafsage  is  ^Kim  a  qieech  cf 
i&t  ioM]^  JekylT  on  ^  same  occfr- 
rion.  **  We  have  Insisted  that  in  no 
case  can  resistance  be  .kwfid,  bu^  in 
caseof  trtremeneoesritiv,  and  whcsf 
the  ooastitftiQii  cannot  lie  ^itfienrist 
preserved,  and  such  neces^  oight  t^ 
he  plain  iind  obvious  to  the  senae  a«d 
ind^ent  of  the  whole  nation.*  Wf 
shafi'but  quote  a  few  yaMaf^  whidh 
displav  the  loyal  prinoples  of  the  aa^ 
dent  Whigs,  and  then  proceed  to  stale 
the  doctrines  of  the  modem  pai^ 
whidi  calls  itself  by  that  name.  S& 
Robert  Eyre  spoke  as  foDcws:  "The 
resistanoe  at  the  revolution,  which  wai 
founded  on  unavoidBble  neeessilj^ 
codd  be  no  defence  to  a  man  that,  was 
jittacked  for  aasertiiffi  that  the  people 
niight  ^uBcel  tiieir  ulsgiance  at  plenp 
sum,  or  dethrone  and  murder  th£ffS(k- 
^vereign  by  a  judidaiy  sentence.  Per 
it  never  can  be  ihfenred  ftott  the  law^ 
folness  of  resistanoe,  at  a  tim^  wiioa  a 
total  Bubvcnion  of  the  goverameai 
both  in  chnieh  and  state  wa^  intended^ 
that  a  people  maf  take  up  arms,  and 
call  their  soverdsn  to  account  at  plei^ 
sure."  Sir  Josepn  Jekyll  conBideredit 
as  so.absolutely  thq  du^  of  tne  people 
to  8U|>port  the  crown,  tW  he  placen 
the  restoration  andrevohition  on  ex- 
actly the  same  footing,  as  foUows  .•— 
"  In  hoth  of  these  great  events  wei^ 
the  K^  power,  and  tiie  rifffats  of  the 
people  recovered,  and  it'is  hard  tosajr 
in  mloh  the  pe<^e  have  the  greatei|t 
interest;  for  the  bonnnonsareseaaible 
that  th^e  is  not  one  legal  power  be- 
lonfpg  to  the  crown^  but  they  hacve  an 
Uiterest  in  it/*  The  last  cxtm^  w« 
shall  make  on  this  part  of  our  siMect, 
is  from  a  speech  of  3ir  John  Hdbnd, 


on  the  same  oocasioa*  *Thn 
mqns  would  not  be  undentoodft  as  if 
they  were  pleading  for  a  Hcentiooa  vs- 
sistance,  as  if  suli^nU  were  left  A>  ^M* 
fSood  wUi  and  pieatmet  when  te  •etei^ 
and  iriien  to  rerist.  No,  tfiy  Loro, 
they  know  thnyive  obliged  by  all  the 
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fbrwradi  and  coiiscfcnce  Bak^,  To'ftab^ 
jrit  to  their  torereign.  Tfce  colxunoiM 
#(^'not  d^t  htnncmrsoAie  flt(*tfott$  arms, 
A6y  aver  them  to  be  rebefiioa$.  But 
y^  they  maiiitahi,  that  that  resistance 
ttib«  revolution,  wWch  "Wftfi  so  nece»- 
iKcry,  wad  lawfttl  and  jnst  irom  thdt  ne- 
<j**«nfy, — It  is  witli  this  viewof  nfece»- 
Afty  only,  absolute  necessity  of  pr^ 
seryiiKr  our  laws^  Kberties  and  teliglott, 
ft  te  ^tli  ibis  Umitatito  ibaf  we  <&ire 
l*>*be  undeiBtood,  wh^n  any  of  m^  speaJb 
Hff  r^stance  in  genetal." 
'  dttchwefc  the  foyfifl^  tbe  eonbeirtib. 
^e,  thtrcbnstitutSonal,  tbe  Ftdtettant, 
grhwMefe  of  the  ancient  Whigd.  We 
tfutrt'tnafwe  have  suincietttly  prdvd(^ 
that  dttrfngr  the  three  first  epochs  <£ 
the  history  of  this  celebrated  iwrty^ 
fiidr  principles  continued  precisely 
ttk  same,  and  th'at  llieir  conduct  under 
dtoerent,  and  ft)metimes  opposite,  cir- 
cumitances,  was  steadily  and  consiff- 
tenUy  guided  by  the  same  great  prin- 
ftfjfles  of  the  conservation  ot  the  Pro^ 
tfiUtrU  reU^km,  the  anthoHty  of  the 
IkVrs,  and  the  regular  meeting  of  par- 
ttataents.  We  shall  now  see  what 
^re,  and  ate,  the  principles,  If  such 
they  can  be  called,  (n  that  chM  of  per- 
sons, who  unjustly  usurped  the  houor- 
iible  desijgnadon  of  Whigs  to  conceal 
their  systematic  attenipts  at  innovation 
fttthe  state,  and  to  forward  their  de- 
i%ns  of  subttitnting  rcpnbScanitm  or 
ijteniocractf  fir  monarchy j  and  popery  or 
^Mlde^  fir  the  Protettant  religion, 
I'dr  this  purpose  we  shall  first  take  the 
i^ement  ot  these  opinions,  given  by 
Mr.  Burke,  and  then  some  of  the  pas- 
Mgcs  taken  from  their  authenticated 
ami  eulogized  publications  of  the  pe- 
Tfbd,  which  were  avowed  by  thfe  various 
societies  of  soi  tRsani  Whigs  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  the  real  and  etsentitd  ptiti' 
t^/e$  of  these  societiei.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  all  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Whig  party  were  patrons,  and  many 
off  them  members,  ana  many  of  the  lea- 
jders  (great  indeed  we  cannot  call  them) 
df  the  present  day  were  actually  en- 
rolled members  ot  these  societies,  and 
of  the  cdrresponding  ones  in  Prance. 
Mr.  Burke  stites  tnese  doctrines  as 
IbBbws  :— -**  These  new  Whigs  hold, 
that  the  sovereignity,  whether  exercised 
by  one  or  many,  did  not  only  originate 
from  the  people  (a  position  not  denied, 
nor  worth  rfenying,  or  assenting  to,) 
but  that,  in  the  people  the  same  Sove- 
VOL.  I. 


ie%fl^f  oobMisinyj  WMiietiift^,'  -'i^ 
Mdes  i  Hf^  tike  people  tnay  lawMly 
^^Oierkhfgs,  ntjt  orny  for  mi!jc6nd«^ 
\m  *wftblmt  «ny  miseonduet  at  sffi ) 
fhat  they  may  ftet  up  any  new  fasHIo^ 
of  govenuH«nt  for  themselves,  or  etJiii 
iiniie  without  any  government  atlfcr^ 

eeasure ;  that  the  people  are  e^tf^ 
iBy  thchr  own  ttde,  and  their  own  ^i^ 
tlie  measure  of  theif  conduct ;  that  the 
tenure  of  magistracy  is  not  a  proper 
subject  of  contraet ;  becitts^  iae^^ 
grates  have  duties  but  no  rights ;  aitd 
tflat  If  a  Contract  de  faeto  Is  made  -^Mt 
ihem  in  one  age,  allowing  th^  it  bi«^ 
M  ill,  it  only  b^ads  those  who  are  fnl* 
medlatdy  concerned  in  it,  btit  does 
not  pstss  to  posterity." 
•  We  shall  proceed  toaddAeesonie 
passages  from  the  woiiu  Above-* 
mentioned  : — *  Though  tihe  "Britfsh 
constitution  is  much  talked  t^out,  no 
tncfa  t!i$ng  as  a  coiM^tvifdon  Exists, 
nor  ever  did  esist  ;  and  eonse^ 
ljuetifly  the  people  have  a  cons^tu- 
won  yet  to  form;  since  WlWam  tlw 
CJonqueror,  the  comitry  has  never  yet 
regenerated  itself,  and  is  therefoi^ 
Without  a  constitution.  Every  thNig 
Hi  the  En^ish  government  is  the  re^ 
'Verse Ofsrhatit ought to> be,  andwhfit 
it  is  said  to  be  in  Eneland  j  the  poN 
ikm  df  Hberty  enjoyed  in  England  is 
just  enough  to  enslave  a  coudtry  mot« 
productively  than  by  despotism.  Wbe» 
ther  we  view  aristocracy  before,  w  be- 
hind, or  tideways,  or  anyway  eb^, 
domestically  or  publicly,  it  is  still'  a 
monster.  It  is  kept  up  by  faniily 
tyranny  and  injustice,  l^ere  it  a 
natural  tinfltness  In  aristocracy  to  be 
legislators  for  a  nation.  Their  ideas 
of  distributive  justice  are  cofrupti^  ai 
the  very  source;  they  begin  lilh  by 
trampRng'on  all  their  younger  brtrthers 
and  sisters,  and  relatives  of  ev^  kind; 
and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to^^ 
The  idea  of  an  hereditary  legi^hHof^  la 
as  absurd  as  an  hereditaiy  matlleflsatt^ 
«ian.  A  body  holding  themselves  un* 
accountable  to  any  body  ought  to  be 
trusted  by  no  body.  It  is  eti^liHrfiig 
the  undviKzed  principles  of  govern- 
ments formided  on  conquest,  and  th# 
base  idea  of  man  having  a  pro^rty  lA 
man,  and  governing  him  by  a  personal 
right  Aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerft!te  the  human  species.  It  Is  a; 
law  ^sunst  every  law  of  nature,  and 
nature  hself  calls  for  Hs  destruetkm. 
EstabHsh  fomily  justice  and  aristocrftcy 
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6Df.  Qy  the  arlstocsitfeal  lav  oC  diI- 
mogenituresbipy  m  a  ftMoaUy  of  eix  oml- 
dc^  five  are  expoeed.  Aristoora^^ 
has  but  one  child.  The  rest  are  be- 
gotten to  be  devoured.  Tliey  are 
wown  tothe  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the 
natural  parent  prepares  the  unnatural 
repast"  So  fitf  for  the  opinions  of  the 
modem  Whios  on  the  subject  of  the 
BritiBh  CkNUtitution,  of  arittocrac^,  &c 
Let  us  proceed  to  see  what  are  the 
doctrines  of  thb  class  with  respect  to 
the  House  of  Conunons,and  the  rights 
of  coiporatioBS.  **  It  (the  House  of 
Commons)  does  not  arise  out  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  people.  **  When 
the  p^^file  of  England  come  to  reflect 
upon  them  (the  coiporaliois)  they  will 
like  Fiance,  annihilate  tho^e  badges  of 
opiiressiony  those  traces  of  a  conquered 
natioo.*  In  a  late  session  we  hare 
seen,  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BilU 
the  effects  oi  these  princ^es  carried 
into  practice. 

We  shaU  now  proceed  to  the  oftinlr 
ona  of  these  men  on  the  subject  of 
monarchy.  **  When  we  survey  the 
wretched  condition  of  mam  under  the 
monarchical  and  hereditary  ^sterns  of 

everoment,  dragged  from  his  home 
one  poweiv  or  driven  fay  anothes» 
and  unpoverished  bgr  taxes  more  than 
by  enemies,  it  becomes  evident  that 
those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  g^ 
ncral  revolution  in  the  principle  and 
construction  of  governments  is  neces- 
sary. What  is  government  more  than 
the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  a  n»> 
tiobV  it  is  now  and  £rom  its  nature 
cannot  be^  the  property  of  any  parti- 
cular man  or  family,  but  of  the  whole 
community,  at  whose  expense  it  is  sup- 
ported f  and  though  by  force  or  con- 
trivance it  has  h&tn  usuqted  into  an 
inheritance,  the  usurpation  cannot  alter 
the  right  of  things.  Sovercigntv,  as  a 
rights  appertiuns  to  the  nation  only,  and 
not  to  any  individual ;  and  a  nation  has 
at  all  Umes  an  inherent,  indefeasible 
riglit  to  abolish  any  form  of  goven^ 
meat  it  finds  inoonvenient,  and  estab- 
lish suck  as  accords  with  its  interest, 
disposition,  and  happiness.  The  roman- 
tic and  baibarbarous  distinction  of  men 
into  kings  and  subjects,  though  it  ms(y 
suit  the  condition  of  courtiers,  cannot 
that  of  dtieens ;  and  is  exploded  hy 
the  principle  on  which  governments  are 
now  founded.  Every  citizen  if  a  m^un- 
ber  of  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  such, 
can. acknowledge  no  personal  sul^ec* 


tMm  t  Mkd  bk  obedknce  ca»  Jb»  OQJ^  Id 

the  laws." 

We  shall  not  offlend  our  readers  ^ 
quoting  atnv  more  of  this  conmosition  cjr 
impiety,  obscurity,  fidsehood,  and  ab- 
surdity, further  than  to  show  the  senti- 
ments of  these  men  with  re^>ect  to  that 
revolution  which  the  ancient  Wbig» 
regardedas  amore  glorious  event  thn 
Cressy,  Aginoourt,  or  Poictiets.  **  ti 
is  somewlut  extraordinair,  that  the 
offence  for  which  James  iL  was  ex- 
pelled— that  of  setting  up  power  by 
assumption,  shoidd  be  reaoted  under 
another  shape  and  form,  by  the  padiar 
ment  that  expelled  him.  It  shows  thai 
the  rights  of  man  were  but  impeifoct|y 
understood  at  the  revolution;  for  cer- 
tmn  it  is,  thai  the  right  which  that 
paxHanent  set  up  by  assumption  (for  hy 
delegation  it  had  it  not,  and  comd  not 
have  it,  because  none  could  give  it) 
over  the  persons  and  freedom  of  po^ 
terity  for  ever,  was  of  the  same  Qrrai^ 
meat  unfounded  kind  which  James  aV 
tempted  to  set  up  over  the  parliament 
and  the  nation,  and  for  which  he  was 
expelled.  The  only  difference  is,  (£^ 
in  principle  they  differ  not)  that  th« 
one  was  an  usurper  over  the  living;  and 
the  other  over  the  unborn;  and  as  the 
one  has  no  better  authority  to  stand 
upon  than  the  other,  both  of  them  must 
be  equally  null  and  void,  and  of  n» 
effect.  As  the  estimation  of  all  things 
is  by  comparison,  the  revolutbn  of 
1688,  however  from  circumstanoea  it 
may  have  been  exalted  beyond  its 
value,  will  find  its  leveL  ,  It  is  already 
on  the  wane ;  eclipsed  by  the  enlaigv 
ing  orb  of  reason.*^  Someof  ourreaden 
may  foel  disposed  to  think  that  tbes* 
doctrines  are  so  much  worse  than  those 
awwed  by  the  present  race  of  soiditatU 
Whigs,  that  some  other  change  m«t 
have  taken  place  since  the  period  of 
the  French  rcvolution,and  thatalthoudh 
it  is  clear  that  the  principles  of  th« 
present  Whigs  are  totally  d^erent  from 
and  even  opposite  to,  tnoee  of  the  ai^ 
dent,  yet  they  are  not  neariy  so  daa^ 
gerous  as  those  last  quoted  doctrines  of 
uie  Whigs  of  the  French  levc^tioiv 
To  this  we  reply,  we  would  gladly  be* 
Ueve  this  statement  if  we  ceiuld*  We 
would  gladly  believe  it,  because  thegr 
are  men,  and  therefore  entitled  to  ttJa 
most  charitalie  interpretation  that  can 
j»»t(y  be  pat  on  their  conduot;  becanat 
they  are  mfd»ter$^  and  we  could  wil* 
lingly  hope,  if  permitted  te  do  so^  thai 
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th<^  objools  are  not  BO  tittBcli9e«roitt»  1» 
their  power  is  extensiye ;  but  wfMn  we 
ahempt  to  permade  oiirs(elve»  that  such 
is  ^e  €8tse,  we  are  appalled  by  Che  re- 
CK)Ueetloii  that  these  tery  men  were 
BC^fe  agents  hi  those  very  bla^hemotn 
imd  treasonable  assodations  whose  opi- 
*ttiouv  we  have  stated  above  :  that  tke 
Tories  cf  the  reign  of  Charles  11^ 
their  legitimate  prcffenitors»  did  not, 
a^Ue  i^  were  in  cfficct  tiihik  it  necew^ 
gmy  to  aeew  the  prindples  on  which 
iiieif  atted;  and  that  (he  reason  that  the 
present  Wh%8  conine  themsehresto 
practice,  is  because  it  is  now  only  ne^ 
ticssarv  ftnr  them,  as  it  is  the  only  offlee 
of  which  they  are  capable,  to  follow 
that  track,  and  steer  by  that  chart, 
wlkich  was  laid  down  for  them  bjr  the 
^ually  unprincipled,  but  inimtely 
more  talented,  individuals,  in  whose 
aehools  of  democracv,  infidelity,  mur- 
der and  Uasphemy  they  were  nurtured 
imd  educated.  The  theories  of  a  party 
vre  produced  when  it  is  at  rest,  ^e 

ajects  are  di^laved  wiien  it  is  in 
on.  But  even  ir  we  suppose,  as  is 
hideed  certainly  the  case,  that  the  pre* 
sent  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  are  in- 
«i^able  of  pursiyitt  such  courses,  if 
they  perceived  the  full  extent  to  which 
they  must  lead  ;  ire  can  derive  no 
Ikope  from  this  belief;  this  was  eqnsit 
the  case  at  the  period  of  the  French 
tei^ktion  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  always  the 
ease  ton  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every 
revolution ;  and  as  the  convulsion  has- 
tens to  its  crims  the  leaders  become 
tionrly  less  capable  of  perceiving  the 
drift  of  the  torrent,  as  they  become 
more  busily  occupied  in  practical  de* 
lailfl  and  less  at  leisure  for  theoretic^ 
calculations. 

'  We  shall  cjnote  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  this  subject,  as  follows  :-^ 
^  As  to  leaders  in  parties,  nothing  is 
ihiore  common  than  to  see  them  MbM% 
W;  the  worid  is  governed  'by  gfhbe^ 
iween*.  These  gc^bctweem  influence 
IftM  persons  with  whom  they  carry  on 
the  intercourse,  fry  stating  their  oum  seme 
to  each  of  them  as  the  sense  of  the  other; 
and  thus  they  reciprocally  master  both 
ddes.  It  is  first  buzzed  about  the  ears 
of  leaders  that  thehr  friends  withont 
doors  are  very  eager  for  some  measure 
«r  very  warm  about  some  opinion  ;  that 
yon  must  not  be  too  rigid  widi  them-*- 
Chey  are  usefol  persons,  and  zealous  in 
the  cause-^They  may  be  a  fittle  wrong, 
but  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  not  1^ 


#ibii>ed ;  and  by  the  hiflnence  you  db- 
t<dn  fVom  some  degree  of  concurrence 
wfth  them  at  present,  yoik  may  be  ena- 
bled to  set  them  right  hereafter.  Thus 
the  leaders  are  at  first  drawn- to  a  con- 
nivance with  sentiments  and  proceed- 
ings often  totally  different  firom  their  se- 
rious and  deliberate  notions.  Bvt  their 
acquieseence  answers  every  pwrpose^ 
The  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  ex- 
empSfled  in  the  conduct  of  fhe  present 
ministry  wfdi  respect  to  the  Kildare- 
place  Education  Society.  The  Pbpish 
priesthood  being  naturaOy  and  profes- 
sionally hostile  to,  and  apprehemive 
of,  all  education,  iVt>m  l^e  consdout^ 
ness  that  it  must  destrov  thdr  power 
over  their  flock,  detested  and  dreaded 
this  society ,  and  why?  beeattse  U  was 
hoed  by  the  people.  They  therefore 
represented  to  the  nunistiy  that  tMs 
society  was  very  unpopular ;  while  they 
threatened  their  flocks  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  church  if  they  contfaiued  to 
send  their  children  to  its  schools.  It 
might  have  been  supposed,  that  men 
imaginhig  themselves  qualified  to  be 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  would  have 
had  the  common  sense  to  have  seen 
throneh  the  motives  of  the  Popiali 
pries^ood  in  makii^  this  statement ; 
to  have  perceived  that  the  hos^ity  of 
the  Foiptitk  deigy  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Mr  (&filv  of  their  flpcks 
to  this  system;  hut  from  the  reverse; 
and  to  have  replied,  "  Gentlemen,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  does  not  ^ease^yoti; 
but  you  must  excuse  us  if  we  do 
not  consider  that  as  any  proof  that 
ft  does  not  please  your  people,  or 
in  consequence  that  it  does  not,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  conceive,  that  no  system  could 
receive  your  approbation,  which  really 
tended  to  educate  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  lend  our  exertions 
to  assist  you  m  perpetuating  popery  in 
Ireland ;  our  desire  is,  to  afbrd  such  a 
system  of  education  to  the  peasantir 
as  win  enlighten  and  cultivate  their 
minds,  without  ofl^niding  their  preju^ 
dices,  you  must  therefore  p«a>don  us,  if 
we  conrider  your  hostility  to  this  sod* 
ety  as  the  strongesT  proof  that  Uisao^ 
teptMt  to  the  peasaniry,and  productive 
fothefidlesi  ejtteni  of  me  advantages  Jbr 
which  it  was  designed."  Such  would 
have  appeared  to  any  mui  imffiogiiiiAlt- 
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ed  wHkihe  cleanigkted,  fudiekmif-mA 
enBgktemd  policy  m  the  presettk  nuni^ 
Irj,  to  hare  been  the  natuml  reply  to 
such  ttteckfl  of  the  Popish  energy. 
Bat  fsr  otherwise  was  the  conduct  of 
the  government  Tliey  conceived  that 
as  theve  were  but  two  religions  in  Ire- 
land, there  could  be  but  two  parties : 
th^  forgot  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
Romish  church,  there  were^  on  the  sub" 
jeet  of  education,  three  parOei  m  Ire* 
land;  ^e  Protestant  population;  the 
Romanist  population  ;  and  the  Popish 
clergy;  of  which  the  two  first,  that  is, 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom^ 
were  anxious  for  education,  and  attack^ 
edtothe  JMare^place  society,  while  the 
third  party  were,  and  must  be,  hostile 
to  all  education  in  general,  and  especi- 
aSy  apprehensiioe  of  that  society^  because 
it  was  patttcularli/  acceptable  to  their 
flocks. 

ft  is  commoidy  said,  however,  thai, 
*  the  great  body  of  the  landed  propri* 
tlorsmnst  be  roused  at  last  It  b  im- 
possible that  they  can  consent  to  wry 
measure  which  would  tend  ultimately 
to  deprtre  them  of  their  estates ;  and 
when  they  take  ihe  darm,  all  will  be 
easily  setded*  We  covet  not  the  ehar- 
CBOter  of  *^  fMwuf  tcmmtit*  but  we  dread 
■oCfahig  so  much  as  a  hollow  and  de* 
tsitfui  security.  To  this  groimd  of  ooi^ 
fidence,  then,  we  reply  in  the  words  of 
the  same  wise  ana  almost  prophetie 
asthor ;  «  I  know  to<^  that  beddesthis 
vttia,  contradictory,  and  selMestractive 
secvity,  wfaieh  some  men  derive  from 
&e  haMtual  attaehnent  of  the  people 
to  this  eoastitution,  whilst  they  suff&r  k 
wMi  a  sort  of  ^)ortive  aoquiesoeooe  to 
be  brooffht  into  contempt  before  their 
fcoes,  they  have  other  grounds  for  re- 
movmg  an  apprehension  ih>m  their 
minds*  They  are  of  m>h^n>  that 
there  ave  too  many  men  of  great  her^ 
ditsory  estates  and  inivence  in  the 
kiitfclom  to  saffiMT  the  establishment  of 
the  levelling  system  which  has  taken 
place  in  Fnmce.  This  is  very  tme,  ^ 
m  order  to  guide  the  power  which  now 
attends  their  property,  these  men  possess 
tht  wisdom  wMch  is  involved  in  early 
feat.  But  iff  through  a  supine  secunt^, 
to  which  suA  fortunes  are  peculiarly  »* 
able,  they  neglect  the  use  rf  their  in/Its' 
ence  in  the  season  of  their  power,  on  the 
first  derangement  <f  society,  the  nerves  (^ 
their  strei^th  will  be  cut,  their  etiates, 
instead  of  being  the  means  of  their  uct^ 
rity,  will  become  the  very  causes  of  their 


danger.  Instead  ef  bestowing  ii^hen^ 
they  will  ejedte  rapadty^-ihey  wHlbe 
looked  teas  a  prey.  Saeh  will  be  the 
impotent  conmtion  of  those  men  of 
great  liereditary  estates,  who  indeed 
dislike  the  designs  tliat  are  carried  on, 
but  whose  dislike  is  rather  that  of 
spectators,  than  oi  parties  that  may  b^ 
conoemed  in  the  catastrophe  <n  the 
piece.  But  riches  do  not  in  all  cases 
secure  even  an  inert  and  passH^e  resis- 
tance. There  are  alwavs,  in  that  de- 
scription, men  whose  fortunes,  when 
their  minds  are  once  vitiated  by  passion 
or  evil  principle^  are  by  no  means  a  se- 
enrky  from  their  actually  taking  their 
put  agamst  the  pubBc  tranqnillitT. 
We  see  to  what  low  and  defpicabte 
passions  of  all  kinds,  many  men  in  Aat 
class  are  ready  to  sacrifi^  the  patri- 
monial estates,  which  might  be  p^ipe- 
tuated  in  their  families  with  splendour^ 
and  with  the  fame  of  here<Utary  bene- 
fiustors  to  mankind  fW)m  generation  to 
generation.  Do  we  not  see  how  Hgfat- 
Ir  people  treat  their  fortunes  when  un^ 
der  the  influence  of  the  passion  6f 
gaming  ?  The  game  of  ambition  or 
resentment  witt  be  played  by  many  of 
the  rich  and  great,  as  desperately,  and 
uM  as  much  blindness  to  the  conse&uen- 
ees,  as  any  other  game.  Was  he  a 
masi  of  no  rank  or  fortune  who  first  set 
on  foot  the  disturbances  which  have 
mined  Prance?  Pasatlon  blinded  him 
to  the  coQsemiences  so  far  as  they  can- 
eemed  himself,  and  as  to  the  conse- 
qaenees  with  regard  to  others,  they 
were  no  part  of  his  consideration ;  nor 
eirer  wHl  be  with  those  who  bear  any 
Msemblanee  to  tiiat  virtuous  patriot 
and  lover  of  the  lights  of  man.* 

We  trust  we  have  suffidentlv  proved 
how  little  elaim,  the  modem  W^^  as 
they  eafi  themselves,  or  Tories,  as  they 
ought  to  be  called,  possess,  to  be  con*- 
sidered  as  members  of  the  same  par^« 
with  those  consistent,  loyal,  Protestant, 
and  con^tatiottal  men,  who  brought 
about,  and  conducted  to  its  happ^  teip- 
mination  the  celebrated  revolution  of 
1 688.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject wikhont  caBing  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  coincidences  which 
attract  the  notice  of  those  who  com^ 
pare  the  period  of  the  Flrench  revolu- 
tion with  the  present  state  of  afihiiSL 

The  Whiffs  of  this  day  profess  tole« 
ration'  to  all  sorts  of  religion ;  they 
disclaim  the  slightest  preference  to  the 
true  over  the  f^  ;  and  assert  that  all 
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rebg&Mis  ■honld  be  pbeeAvpon  tt  lerd 
that  is,  in  other  words,  they  raise  the 
£eJse  at  the  expense  of  the  tmt,  in  oin> 
der  that  when  br  its  agency  they  hanre 
destroyed  the  Utter,  they  may  cast 
aside  the  former  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.  But  we  shall  see  these  very 
men»  and  the  character  of  that  liber»> 
lity,  whick  hgeneroui  qf  Meri  ri^kU, 
and  tolerant  w  others'  wrongs^  describ> 
ed  by  Mr.  Burke  as  accurately  as  if  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  Ohuvch  of  Ireland 
delivered  bound  by  a  Whig  miniitiT 
into  the  hands  of  a  gai:^  of  blooa* 
thirsty,  cowardly,  and  merciless  trai- 
tors ;  and  its  meek,  pious,  sjiki  benevo* 
lent  pastors  butchered  in  cold  blood  l^ 
the  verv  wretches  whom  they  had  de- 
voted tneir  labours  to  hiunaiuse,  and 
their  properties  to  support  and  relieve. 
**  That  winch  the  assembly  calling  it- 
self national,  held  out  as  a  laige  and 
Hberml  toleration,  is,  in  resdity,  a  cruel 
and  insidious  persecution ;  infinitely 
more  bitter  than  any  which  had  been 
beard  of  within  this  century, — it  had  a 
feature  in  it  worse  thain  the  old  perse- 
cations.  The  old  persecutors  acted, 
or  pretended  to  act,  from  seal  towards 
some  system  of  2)iety  and  virtue,  they 
gave  strong  preference  to  their  own  s 
and  if  they  drove  people  irom  one  re- 
ligion, th^  provided  lor  them  another, 
in  which  men  might  tieike  refine  and 
exi>ect  consolation.  Their  new  perse* 
cution  is  not  against  a  varie^  in  con- 
science, but  against  all  conscience.  It 
profiDsses  contempt  towards  its  object : 
and  whilst  it  treats  aU  religion  with 
scorn,  is  not  so  much  as  nei^ral  about 
the  modes.  //  urttte$  the  oppatite  evUi 
of  intoienmceandindiffermieeJ' 

The  ^nds  of  the  modem  Whiffs 
may  adduce  one  palliation  for  thSr 
misconduct  They  may  s^y,  that  the^ 
err  through  ignorance.  Ignorance  is 
a  melancholy  excuse  for  a  statesman ; 
if  it  were  an  excuse,  however,  the 
present  Whig  party  would  be,  perhuM, 
the  most  blameless  class  of  men  wno 
have  ever  adorned  the  ministerial 
benches.  But  ignorance  cannot  excose^ 
when  that  ignorance  is  voluntary.  We 
shall  see  what  Mr.  Burke  considers 
the  r^ht  source  whence  statesmen 
should  derive  information  ^— speaking 
of  himself  he  says,  •*  That  author 
makes  what  the  andentB  call  *  moi  tuz* 
jontm^  not  indeed  his  sc^,  but  cer- 
tainly his  principal  rule  of  policy,  to 
guide  his  judgment  in  whatever  re- 


Covr  kws.  Uniformitv  aad  ana- 
»n  be  preserved  in  them  by  this 
process  onijf.  That  point  being  fixed, 
and  laying  &st  hold  of  a  streag  bot- 
tom, our  speculations  may  swing  in 
any^eetion  without  public  detriment, 
because  they  will  ride  with  sore  a»-> 
chorage." 

In  the  course  of  this  artide  we  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  and  we  trust 
with  success,  the  fact,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  Whigs,  were 
essentially  conservative,  and  that  those 
of  the  aneient  Tories  are  the  saoie 
with  modem  Whigs,  on  whom  it  ii  atn 
act  of  injustice,  alike  to  ourselves 
and  our  forefJeUhers,  to  bestow  that 
honorable  name.  We  have  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  show  the  reasons 
why,  and  the  means  by  which  these 
appeUations  came  to  be  conferred  on 
persons  holding  the  opposite  priiv> 
djdes  firom  those  upon  whom  thev 
were  originally  bestowed.  We  shaU 
now  conclude  our  task  in  the  wamtiig 
language  of  that  great  man,  wiiose 
opinions,  delivered  in  order  to  stem 
ue  torrent  of  revolution  and  mfidelity 
in  his  own  age>  are  the  best  guifie  to 
direct  our  efforts  against  that  which 
now  threatens  to  anmhilate  eyegj 
thing  which  we  value,  lor  whieb  lom 
&thers  hazarded  their  fortunes  and 
their  Uves.  *<  I  have  stated  the  cala* 
mities  which  have  &llen  upon  a  great 
prince  and  nation,  because  they  weie 
not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  ,dai»- 
ger,  and  because,  what  commonfy  hap» 
pMM  to  men  narpmed^  tkey  ioit  aU  r^ 
source  when  i£gy  t^ere  catjghi  im  t^ 
When  I  speak  of  daneer,  I  ceitaialjr 
mean  to  address  mvself  to  those  who 
consider  the  prevalence  of  the  new 
Whig  doctrines  as  an  evil,  TheWhiga 
of  this  di^  have  before  them,  in  tms 
appeaU  their  constitutional  .ancestoiy. 
They  have  the  doctors  of  the  modeim 
school.  They  wiU  choose  for  them- 
selves. The  author  of  these  reflections 
has  chosen  for  hinisel£  If  a  new  ol- 
der is  coming  on,  and  all  the  political 
opinions  must  pass  away  like  dreams, 
wnich  our  ancestors  have  worshipped 
as  revelations,  he  would  rather  be  the 
lai^t,  (as  certamly  he  is  the  least)  c^ 
that  race  of  men,  than  the  first  and 
greatest  of  those  who  have  coined  to 
thenuehes  Whig  prmcipies  from  a 
French  die,  unknown  to  the  impreu  ^f 
owfather$  m  the  ComtitutUmJ* 
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LOVE  AND  LOYALTY, 
CaAi>!rBB  VII. 


»0  traiton !  ,murd«i«r8  !<*• 


They  that  •tabb'd  CoMr^tlMd  no  blood  at  aU» 
Bid  not  offend  nor  were  not  worthy  hkune> 
If  this  Ibal  deed  were  by  to  equal  ity 

He  was  a moM       i   ■  .n       '  " 

3rd  Pari  Bau^  VL 


Hie  passions  of  democracy  when 
not  corrected  and  softened  by  the  chl- 
valric  spirit  of  monarchy,  are,  in  poli- 
tics, what  the  physical  wants  arc  to  the 
primitive  savage,  fierce,  ravenous,  and 
sanguinary,  stopping  at  nothing  to  sa- 
tisfy them.  The  cutter  which  Van 
Rapperty  chaticed  to  fall  in  with,  and 
partially  chaced,  conveyed  to  one  of 
die  Parliamentarian  squadrons  intclli- 

Sence  of  a  Dutch  ship  of  war  being  in 
le  channel,  and  we  snail  see  what  fol- 
lowed. De  Kuvtcr  having  discharged 
his  trust,  in  landing  the  Queen  and  the 
warlike  stores,  &c.  departed  with  his 
ships  for  Holland,  and  fortunately  es- 
caped coming  in  contact  with  thcEng- 
Hsn  squadron,  which,  instructed  by  the 
cutter,  already  mentioned,  was  making 
for  tliat  part  of  the  coast  It  was 
earliest  dawn  on  the  morning  after  the 
departtire  of  the  Dutch  commodore, 
when  a  sail  was  seen  in  the  ofiing,  and 
tmfoTtunately  perceived  by  the  round- 
hesul  cullion  Crabtree,  whom  our 
readers  we  presume  have  not  for^tten. 
Prom  the  experience  derived  oy  his 
residence  on  the  coast  he  was  assured 
of  her  being  British,  and  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  taking  boat  and  making  for 
the  vessel — ^his  information  directed 
the  "base  and  sanguinaj^  attack  which 
we  liave  to  relate.  The  ship  of  war 
having  neared  the  shore  as  close  as  she 
could,  opened  a  fire,  aimed  at  Small- 
craft's  house,  and  the  Queen  was  buried 
in  profound  sleep,  when  the  cannonade 
aroused  lier  to  all  the  horrors  of  her 
situation,'  Fortunately  De  Lacy  had 
been  up  some  time,  and  in  the  Mar- 
quess oT  Winchester's  room.  Both 
rushed  with  littie  ceremony  into  the 
royal  apartment,  and  after  brief  prepa- 


ration, they  were  bearing  their  perilM 
sovereign  nastily  away,  when  a  ccg8»- 
bar  shot,  passing  directly  throi^h  the 
room,  nearly  smcHhered  them  in  dustaad 
splinters,  but  luckily,  ranged  too  high 
to  be  &tal  in  its  effects.  This  daii^«r 
escaped,  they  were  rapidly  descendui^ 
the  stairs,  when  Hennetta»  recoUeoting 
the  Lady  Eleanor,  screamed  htf  app 
prehension  and  anxiety  for  her  befMip 
tiful  and  attached  favovrite.  Leaving 
his  royal  mistress  in  the  care  of  the 
marquess,  De  Lacy  flew  to  rescue  the 
adored  mistress  of  his  heart,  or  periab 
along  with  her.  She  had  been  lodge4- 
in  the  room  immediately  over  that  of 
the  Queen  ;  and  just  as  the  fidr 
Eleanor* s  lover  had  reached  the  do«r, 
a  stack  of  chimaies,  built  in  the  poBr 
derous  fashion  of  the  times,  CMAe 
thundering  down,  dividing  the  hoKM 
nearly  in  two.  We  shalT  not  detail 
the  means  by  which,  with  the  iissist- 
aiice  of  the  good  Abbe,  Cflkeillyt 
Dc  Lacy  was  enabled  to  bear  Lafv 
Eleanor,  by  this  time  insenslb&e  witk 
terror,  outside  the  house,  which  ^vety 
moment  threatened  to  fall  upon  them. 
It  was  perceived  that  the  cureetion  of 
the  cannonade  was  changed  somewhat, 
but  still  ploughing  up  the  groond  along 
the  left  of  the  quay,  so  as  to  reader  the 
attempt  to  pass  that  way  ceitiun  de* 
structiou.  They  were  turning  to  Xwk, 
for  the  means  of  eso^  in  aiMither 
Quarter,  when  a  loud  halloo  I  4ing)^ 
their  ear  ;  and  De  Lacy  perceived 
Oakshafl,  the. pilot,  alone  in  a  small 
boat,  directiy  under  the  pier  x  **  We 
have  a  chance,"  cried  he—**  our  o^lj 
chance  to  get  back  across  the  oeekiiA- 
discovered— I  got  over  well  enoi^fli.* 
There  ^-us  no  time  for  ^c]i|M^ration  : 
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th^  got,  at  tpcNedily  as  poaslble,  iato 
the  boat,  placing  the  Lady  on  its 
flooring;  **How  came  yon  here?" 
asked  De  Laev,  **  and  know  yoo  any 
thing  of  the  Queen?"  «*I  do  not,* 
answered  the  hcmest  pilot»  ■'it  was 
Smallcraft  sent  me — it  was  lucky  he 
thought  (m  it — I  should  not— 4ie  is 
gone  across  the  creek  higher  up,  to 
seek  after  the  Queen."  De  Lacy 
seized  an  oar,  and  they  pulled  for  liie 
or  death,  the  shots  passing  erery  bm)- 
ment  over  their  heads;  nor  was  the 
desperate  attempt  made  unobserved, 
A  boat  pushed  off  from  the  nearest 
vessel  fiiU  of  men,  and  rapidly  gained 
upon  them ;  they  had  got  three  parts 
or  the  way  across,  and  the  chase  was 
almost  upon  them ;  so  much  so,  that 
florae  of  the  men  in  the  ship's  boat 
were  about  to  fire  imon  them,  but 
w^e  prevented  by  tne  officer  who 
steered,  and  wished,  with  hortile  pur- 
pose to  obtain  information  from  his 
prisemers,  whom  he  considered  himself 
on  the  point  of  capturing.  Our  poor 
fogitives  were,  bv  this  time,  feirly 
overhawled,  and  tne  bow-oarsman  had 
seized  his  boat-hook  and  grappled 
them,  when  De  Lacy,  starting  with 
the  frenzy  of  desperation,  de^  the 
grappler  on  the  Instant,  such  a 
blow  across  the  arms  with  his  oar,  as 
not  only  compelled  him  to  loose  his 
hold,  but  staggered  him  so,  that  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  fell  over  board.  This 
threw  them  a  little  a-head,  and  the 
man  of  war's  crew  irritated,  threw 
down  their  oars,  seized  their  arms, 
and  gave  their  fire  irregularly,  in  the 
act  of  which,  as  they  all  rushed  to  one 
Me,  the  boat  capsized,  and  all  were 
precipitated  mto  the  tide.  ••  Pull  for 
liie  and  death!"  excldmed  our  gal- 
lant Colonel,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
left  arm,  where  he  felt  he  was  wounded. 
-  For  death,  master,"  said  Oakstaff  un- 
dauntedly, «  my  yam  is  spun !"  And 
De  Lacy  now  perceived,  that  though 
be  continued  his  exertions,  the  blood 
was  pouring  firom  his  side  in  an  unin- 
terrupted stream.  Short  time  was 
aflowed  fi>r  S)niipathy  with  the  living ; 
the  dead  claimc^i  his  strong,  but,  alas ! 
unavailing  feelings.  The  lion-hearted 
pilot  tumbled  firom  his  scat,  and,  with  a 
few  convulsive  groans,  expired. 

The  boat  by  this  catastrophe  drifted 
her  own  way  before  De  Lacy  could 
get  to  the  oars,  and  he,  perceiving  that 
the  cuirent  tended  strongly  towards 


the  other  sldt,  took  but  one  oar,  aii4 
saving  his  wounded  arm,  pulled  as  well 
as  he  was  able  with  the  other,  wiiich 
kept  the  boat  slowly  progresnng  up 
the  creek.  The  firing  firom  the  ships 
had  evideii||r  slackened.  Lady  Elea- 
nor and  the  good  Father  had  escqied 
onlwt ;  and  the  boat  being  now  upon 
the  shore  De  Lacy  prepared  to  lamL 
He  ascended  the  muddy  side  of  tho 
creek  with  some  difficulty,  and  per- 
cdved,  under  shdter  of  a  high  bank* 
a  crowd,  which  beinsr  deariy  out  criT  the 
range  of  fire,  made  nim  hc^  that  the 
Queen  had  there  found  tede  reftige, 
while  on  one  side  were  several  detach- 
ments of  horse,  evidently  placed  to 
command  the  upper  part  of  tne  creek. 
Raising  his  voice  and  wavii^  his  hat 
he  soon  obtsuned  assistance  firom  the 
nearest  of  these  parties,  and  in  a  few 
moments  had  the  mexpcssible  satis&o* 
tion  of  placing  Lady  Eleanor,  unharmed, 
except  labouring  under  the  terrors  of 
the  areadful  scene  she  hadgone  throwh, 
in  the  arms  of  her  fiither,  who,  with  a 
countenance  that  evinced  what  he  had 
suffered,  was  standing  beside  a  baggage 
waggon,  where,  stretched  upon  a  truss 
of  straw,  and  covered  with  horsemens* 
cloaks,  lay  the  Queen  of  England. 

Finding  that  his  murderous  attack 
had  felled  of  its  full  intent.  Batten,  the 
thus  infkmous  vice-admiral  of  the  par- 
liamentary fleet  withdrew  his  squadron 
and  put  to  sea,  having  effected  nothin«p 
more  than  the  demolition  of  Smaf 
craft's  house,  some  adjoining  tenements^ 
and  the  slaughter  of  a  few  unfortunate 
individuals  of  little  note,  except  the 
young  and  gallant  Pomeroy,  who,  as 
he  was  assisting  the  Queen  alons  the 
quay,  was  strudc  by  a  splinter  which  a 
cannon  shot  sepaiuted  from  the  qjoay 
wall,  and  cut  nearly  in  twain ;  the  loyu 
blood  of  this  youthful  and  ill-fated  cn^ 
valier  sprinkiing  the  person  of  hia 
roval  mistress,  and  giving  to  her  afri^t- 
ful  augury  of  the  yet  dearer  blood 
which  she  was  doomed  to  mourn.  The. 
danger  over,  the  Queen  rallied,  and 
was  enabled,  with  her  small  personal 
retinue,  and  military  escorte,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  Rilham,  eight  mika 
distant,the  mansion  ofthe  loyal  and  deter- 
mined Buncklev,  where  her  security  was 
ftirther  ensured  by  a  rc-inforceniont  to 
her  guard  of  three  hundred  foot  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webb.  Here  the  Queen  was  allowed 
to  take  that  repose  which  the  unmanlv 
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aad  braftal  auJioe  of  ber  foes  had  so 
cruelly  distorbed  at  Barlinffton.  De 
Lacy  had  medicaments  applied  to  hia 
womided  arm  with  effect,  and  Lady 
£leanor  recovered  firom  her  fright. 

While  at  Kilham,  whi^waa  bnt  lor 
a  brief  period  of  rest,  th^overs  found 
opportunities  of  communion  which 
more  and  more  developed  thdr  mutual 
affection  and  encreased  their  confi- 
dence ;  yet  to  both  would  the  sweet 
dreamt  of  love  be  rendered  uneasy  by 
occasional  apprehension  of  difilcultiet 
to  their  union.  If  De  Lacy  was  not 
titled,  his  birth  was  unexceptionable, 
and  his  blood  of  the  purest  and  oldest 
in  a  country  more  than  commonly  te- 
nacious of  antient  and  unmixed  linea^ 
i^yet  he  knew  the  Marquess  of  Wm- 
cfaester  to  be  proud  and  ambitious  to  a 
high  degree,  even  in  comparison  with 
his  compeers.  Still  as  love  \b  wont  to 
dothe  its  views  in  the  brightest  tints, 
his  hopes  derived  strength  m>m  the  pro- 
bable honours  and  fortune  to  spring 
firom  his  royal  mistress's  fitvour.  Lady 
Eleanor  loved,  as  woman  ever  loves, 
and  feared  like  woman  too.    The  stem 

rosition  of  her  haughty  father,  and 
dread  of  his  known  partiality  for  a 
certain  Sir  Edward  Ashley,  together 
with  the  recollection  of  some  scenes 
which  had  occurred  previous  to  her  ac- 
companying the  Queen  to  Holland 
would  intnme  themselves,  however  un- 
welcome or  unbidden ;  but  she  dashed 
aside  the  vinonary  ills  with  the  fervid 
elasticity  of  youtmul  hope,  and  placed 
in  opposition  to  them  the  more  ms^ter- 
of-lkct  influence  of  her  Other's  grati- 
tude for  lUe  preserved,  De  I^y's 
merits,  and  the  Queen's  known  parti- 
ality for  hioL  Minds  nourished  with 
such  food  soon  restored  their  corporeal 
oonvalescence,  and  on  the  fiflh  day  it 
was  arranged  that  the  whole  party 
should  proceed  on  their  way  to  York. 

We  might,  through  the  art  of  spin- 
Binff,make  much  of  Uie  Queen's  journey 
to  York,  but  as  there  sometimes  occur 
exceptions  to  the  best  established 
adages,  and  our  readers  might  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  consider  **the 
longest  way  round  ihe  shortest  way 
home,*  we  shall  content  us  with  saying 
that  her  M^jesty  reached  York,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
without,  interruption,  the  country  being 
prevalenUy  in  the  hands  of  the  royal- 
ists. After  the  arrangements  at  York, 
by  which  the  King's  force  there  was 


strengthened  by  the  st^plies  obtained 
by  the  Queen,  her  Msjesty  and  suite 
urged  their  way  to  Oxford,  where  the 
Kmg   then    was.      The  heart-cheer- 
ing intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Parliamentarians   under    Sir  William 
Waller,  at  Lansdown,  by  the  Cornish 
royalist  army,  commanded  in  chief  by 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  reached  the 
Queen   at    Leicester.    This   victory, 
however  brilliant,  was  clouded  by  the 
death  of  the  gallant  Sir  Beville  Green- 
ville, and  the  loss  of  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton'd  services,  who  had  been  so  dread- 
folly  wounded  as  to  remain,  though 
still  alive,   totally  insensible.     With 
their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  and 
in  want  of  reinforcements  of  every 
kind,  the  Cornish  army  had  push^ 
forward  in  order  to  effect  a  communi- 
cation with  the  King,  at  Oxford,  and 
in  fortherance  of  that  object  had  reached 
the  straggling  town  of  Devizes.     In  a 
large  bedroom  of  the  principal  inn  of 
that  place  lay  Sir  Ralph  Hqtton,  ex- 
hibiting such  an  appalling  object  iji 
human  suffering  as  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived and  impossible  to  describe.  He 
had  been  blown  up  by  the  explorion  <^ 
an  ammunition  waggon  on  the  mominff 
after  the  batUe,  and  literally  flayed 
from  head  to  foot,  but  being  obviously 
not  dead,  he  had  been  brought  forward 
to  this  distance,  from  whence  the  sur- 
geons had  given  their  opinion  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  removed.     He 
was  swathed  in  oiled  Unen,  and  as  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  it  beinsr 
the  5tii    day    of  Jime,  he    was  laid 
upon  the  bed,  with  no  other  covering, 
the  &ce  being  occasionally  exposed  to 
view,  as  an  attendant  removed  a  cock- 
ing application,  which  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time.    On  this  ghastiy 
o^ect,  which  more  resembled  a  pu- 
trifying  corpse  than  any  thing  livms^, 
a  tall  (tignmed  personage,  ratiier  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  alternately  gazing 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  acute 
feeling,  or  turning  away  in  anguish, 
as  the  intolerable  agony  of  his  endu- 
rance, wrung  a  low  moan  from  the 
flpeJlant  sufferer,  affording  the  only  sign 
ne  gave  of  existence.    At  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  looking  out  of  an 
open  window,  as  if  anxiously  seeking 
some  particular  object,  stood  a  thin 
tall  man,  completely  armed,  iqpparently 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  but  whose 
foreign  aspect  and  dark  stem  counte- 
nance, made  him  appear  considerably 
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<ddef .  '^  I  wish  to  heaven  Marl- 
borough were  ooiiie,*'said  the  MaronesB 
of  Hertford—**  does  your  Rp^  High- 
ness perceive  anv  sign  of  him  ?"  **  I 
do  not,;  repfied  rrince  Maurice,  turtle 
ing  from  the  wuidow»  and  shuddering 
as  he  ^ke,  having  caught  a  gKmpse 
of  the  unearthly  countenance  of  nis 
fuffering  companion  in  arms — **  would 
it  not  m  well  to  send  to  him  again  ?* 
As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
With  the  aid  of  a  stick,  limped  into  Sie 
room — **  How  does  our  poor  friend  P" 
said  he  to  the  Marquess — ^''how  has 
he  passed  the  night?  "  In  torture  un- 
utterable I  fear,^replied  the  Marquess, 
**  but  the  suigeons  are  of  opinion  that 
he  can  hear ;  I  should  have  best  con* 
•nited  my  own  inclination,  and  your 
necessary  aid,  my  gallant  friend,  by 
calling  our  litde  council  at  your  quar- 
ters, but  that  I  wished  that  ttie  gidlant 
and  powerful  spirit  of  the  poor  sufferer 
(glancing  at  Sir  Ralph)  should  be  pre- 
sent, mangled  as  he  is,  fbr  I  feel  as- 
sured, that  he  will,  some  w^  or  other, 
find  means  to  express  hn  vahiable 
6pinion.*  A  louder  moan  tlmn  (hey 
had  yet  heard  from  the  sufferer,  seemed 
(0  indicate,  that  he  understood  diem. 
Having  spoken  a  few  words  to  an 
orderly  soldier,  who  was  standing  be^ 
neath  the  window.  Prince  Maurice 
and  the  Earl  took  their  seats  at  a 
table,  and  the  Marquess  said,  **  I  have 
sent  for  you,  my  ndlant  friend,  to 
obtain  your  idd  in  deciding  upon  the 
least  evU,  which  our  untoward  circum- 
stances impose  upon  us,  and  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  examination  of  a  person, 
whom  his  Royal  Highness's  usual 
penetration  and  activity  has  caused  to 
be  secured,  and  whom  we  stroivly 
suspect  to  be  one  of  Waller^s  spies. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  lank,  sun- 
burnt man,  about  forhr,  in  the  garb  of 
a  tradesman,  but  of  the  true  round- 
head fieishion,  was  brought  in,  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  and  his  swW  in  pos- 
session of  the  orderly,  who  had  custody 
of  him.  He  slightly^  cast  his  ey«p 
around,  and  on  perceiving  the  dreadfrd 
c^'ect  on  the  bed,  his  countenance 
underwent  some  change,  and  tummg 
to  the  orderlv  he  said,  "Wherefore, 
thou  wild  heathen,  hast  thou  brought  me 
unto  the  chamber  of  death  ?  *  **  Peace, 
scoundrel ! "  cried  Prince  Maurice, 
"  and  wait  until  you  are  spoken  to," 
^  Scoundrel  am  I  none,  tnou  lion's 
whelp,  nor  do  I  fear  thy  roaring,"  an- 
VoL  I, 


swered  the  prisoner  resolutely.  The' 
Prince  clasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
with  an  expression  of  violent  anger, 
while  the  Marquess  cast  a  look  of  sur- 
prize to  the  Earl  at  the  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  them  which  the  man  seemed 
to  possess.  *•  What  is  your  name  ?• 
demanded  the  Marquess.  **  Why 
seekest  thou  to  know?"  replied  the 
man.  *•  What  are  you  then  ?*  sdd 
the  Eari  of  Marlborough.  **  A  man 
even  as  thou  art,  and  God  made  me,"  was 
the  reply.  Prince  Maurice  started  up, 
and  seoing  him  violently  bv  the  collfu-. 
cried,  *•  Who  think  you,  hvpocriticaf 
cur,  fe  to  be  thus  baffled !  ir  you  hesi^ 
tate  to  answer  another  question,  by  the 
blood  of  my  ancestors,  I  will  divorce 
your  cantmg  soul  from  your  vile 
carcase  on  the  spot!"  The  man« 
almost  strangled,  nmde  no  reply  ;  and 
the  Marquess,  requesting  the  Prince 
to  consider  him  beneath  his  notice* 
said,  "  Since  you  will  not  give  your* 
name,  what  business  brought  you  to 
this  place  at  the  present  moment ;  you 
are  not  a  nadve  or  it  ?"  "  How  knowest 
thou  that?"  replied  the  man — *  and 
as  thou  dost,  what  seekest  ^ou  at  my 
hands  f  May  not  a  man  sojourn  for  a 
night  in  the  tent  of  the  stranger,  but 
he  must  be  6ius  bound  and  impnsoned  ? 
but  so  was  Paul,  but  the  Lord  set  hin^ 
free."  **  There  is  ffood  reason  fbr 
your  detention,"  ssad  the  Prince," 
*  though  you  are  precisely  known  ; 
you  have  been  seen  vrith  the  rebel 
army ; — answer  me  this  question, 
were  you  not  at  Lansdown  ?"  ••  Thou 
hast  said  it,"  was  the  reply.  **  Avray 
with  him,  my  Lord,  away  with  him," 
said  the  Prince,  *•  let  us  see  if  we  can- , 
not  find  means  to  extract  an  answer 
from  the  doff."  "  We  will  try  him, 
with  your  Highness^  fiivour,  a  littla 
longer,  answered  the  Marquess,  "  I 
should  be  sorry  if  his  obstinacy  com- 

SeMed  us  to  have  recourse  to  severiy  ; 
'it  does,  he  will  have  only  himseu  to 
thank.  Was  it  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
trade  or  business  that  you  came 
hither?"  «  Verily  was  it,"  replied  the 
prisoner.  "  What  business  could  take 
you  from  one  ale-house  to  another 
without  anv  one  exception,  asking  all 
manner  or  questions  of  our  people 
through  the  whole  of  the  ni^ht  r"  de- 
manded the  Prince.  **  I  will  answer 
thee  that  question,"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, "as  it  absolveth  me  from  that 
which  thou  woultf^  ta,|,^^Qg|^ 
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know,  tfien,  that  to  rapport  the  cre- 
tore-wants,  which  the  innnnity  ^  our 
tkllen  nature  impoeeth  on  the  flesh,  I 
do  traffic  in  malt,  in  the  purgnit  of 
which  calKng  it  is  my  hap  to  oe  thrown 
In  the  way  of  publicans  and  dnners." 
^  Prom  what  piart  of  the  countiy  did 
Vou  come  ?**  asked  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borouffh.  « If,  peradventure,  thou 
8hould*8t  pate  through  the  town  of 
Kingsclere,  in  Southampton,  thon 
mighfst,  if  it  behoveth  thee  to  en- 

r*re,  be  directed  to  the  Solas  Rabi- 
w."  *  Solas  Rabishaw — ^is  that 
rour  name  ?"]8wd  the  Prince,  **  Thou 
nast  ears  to  hear,  yet  hear  not,**  replied 
Solas,  **  I  hare  spoken."  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Estcourt,  the  governor  of  De- 
Tizes  Castle,  here  sent  up  his  name, 
rcKraesting  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  Marquess.  '"  Know  you 
ought  of  this  man.  Sir  Marmaduke  V* 
asked  the  Marquess  as  he  entered, 
^  his  conduct  has  excited  strange  sus- 
picion— ^he  calls  himself  Solas  Rabi- 
shaw, a  maltster  at '  Kingsdere."  "  I 
know  not  his  person,"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  **  but  if  he  be  Solas  Rabishaw, 
a  more  mischievous  or  determined 
tnutor  disgraces  not  English  ground. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
a^ts  in  disseminatittg  the  poison  of 
discontent,  and  withal  so  arah),  and 
audacious  in  factious  falsehoods,  as  oc- 
casion may  serve,  that  when  most 
urging  the  commonaltjr  to  rebellion,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  seek 
to  make  you  believe  that  he  is  only  on 
a  mission  of  padflcation ;  and  the  news 
of  which  I  am  unfbrtunately  the  bearer, 
convinces  me  that  he  is  now  here  or 
dome  errand  of  WallerU"  A  grim 
smile  passed  over  RabishaVs  features, 
as  Sir  Marmaduke  spoke  these  words. 
*•  What  does  the  hell-dog  scowl  atV* 
cried  Prince  Maurice.  *•  He  had  bet- 
ter be  removed,"  sud  Sir  Marmaduke, 
si^ificantly.  ••  Even  as  thou  wilt," 
said  Rabishaw,  turning  to  the  Prince, 
••but  I  will  now 'unfold  that  which 
thou  seekest  to  learn,  but  what  thou 
would^st  not  hear,  for  know,  O !  seed 
of  Ahab,  that  the  band  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thee,  and  hath  delivered  thee 
into  the  power  of  thine  enemies  ;  even 
as  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  cometh 
6ur  captain  in  the  might  of  the  Lord, 
to  destroy  thee."  Prince  Maurice, 
unable  to  contain  himself,  drew  his 
sword,  and  would  have  instantly  de- 
prived him  of  any  further    power  of 


prophecy,  bat  he  was  prevented  \Sf 
those  present.  **  I  dread  thee  not,,* 
said  Sdas,  **  for  thou  shalt  not  smite 
them  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive ; 
long  have  I  sought  the  Lord,  and  I 
have  foand — ^yea,  am  I  now  over- 
'shadowed  by  his  presence.*  **  Yon 
sUl  have  speedily  a  sure  pass-port  to 
it,"  replied  the  Prince,  ''for  I  swear, 
that  tne  moment  I  quit  this  roonit 
I  will,  in  person,  superintend  your 
departure  uiither  ;  take  him  away, 
and  see  he  be  carefully  guarded—* 
my  good  Lords,  your  pardon — this 
screech  owl  has  overpowered  ray  sel^ 
command — now  Sir  Governor  your 
news?"  •*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  your 
Highness,"  replied  Sir  Marmaduke, 
^'that  llie  screech'Owl  has,  I  fear, 
too  truly  foreboded :  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler has  retreated  so  actively,  and  been 
so  ably  and  speedily  remforeed  bv 
Lord  Essex,  that  the  ^an-guard  of  his 
amply  recruited  army  is  now  within 
three  miles  of  us,  and  has  halted  just 
below  Roundway-down."  "Then,  I 
fear,"  said  the  Marquess,  *<  our  fate  is 
inevitable."  « As  to  our  fate,"  sakl 
Prince  Maurice,  <*  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, bnttiie  loss  of  this  army,  as  it 
were  in  the  very  zenith  of  victoiy"— 
**  May  yet  be  mitigated,  if  not  pre^ 
vented,**  said  the  Earl  of  Maii- 
borough  ;  "is  there  ai^  chance,  think 
you.  Sir  Marmaduke,  of  your  despatch 
reachii^  Oxford  ?*  "None,  unfor- 
tunately," replied  the  Governor.  It 
was  here  proposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  that  the  horse,  led  by 
the  Manjuess  and  the  Prince^  lAioidd 
force  their  way  through  the  eoemy  at 
ni^  while  the  fbot  would  seek  to, 
gam  time,  by  treaty,  er  any  other 
mm»,  until  re-infcHTcements  oouki 
arrive.  Prince  Maurice  proposed  that 
the  foot  should  endeavour  to  get  into 
Mariboroa^, — ^  And  leave  our  aal- 
kmt  comrade,"  pointing  to  Sir  R^ph 
Hopton,  "  to  certain  destruction." 
Said  the  Marquess,  "  I  hold  his  life  of 
B«ch  value,  that  did  I  not  think  there 
was  a  possibility  of  redeeming  the 
whole,  I  would  not  move  an  inch."  To 
the  horrible  astonishment  of  the  whole 
conclave,  the  wounded  man  raised 
himself  and  placed  his  muffled  handa 
together  in  an  attitude  of  supplicatioa, 
but,  though  he  attempted  to  speak  he 
was  unabks  to  produce  any  intelligible 
articulation,  and  fell  back  on  the  bed. 
Wen  did  they  intcr^e^J^g^m. 
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timate  knowledge  of  the  heroic  sufieref^ 
thai  thk  afceting  appeal  was  mada 
CroHi  BO  aelfish  feeUng,  but  to  Mgaify  bit 
wiflh*  that  could  the  fiervice  be  ad«> 
Yanoed*  hk  &te  was  not  to  be  oon* 
ndered.  Having  agreed,  upon  tha 
Earl's  proposition,  measores  wera 
adopted  aocordiqgly,  and  the  small 
eowieil  broke  up. 

True  to  his  oath.  Prince  Maurica 
proceeded  to  the  prison  where  Solas 
Kabishaw   had  been  confined-^-— but 


akhough,  for  the  greater  safety,  the 
key  had  been  transferred  fromthe  gainer 
to  the  petty  officer  who  had  charge  of 
prisoner,  and  neither  bar,  bolt,  or  lock 
was  sprung  or  forced,  the  Parliamenta^ 
riaa  was  not  to  be  ibundl  The  rage 
and  disappointment  of  the  Prince  waa 
great,  wia  but  that  the  iq;>proachin^ 
crisis  called  for  the  prompt  concert  and 
united  strength  ^  all,  it  had  gone  hard 
with  the  apj^rently  negligent  guard. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


>  Thy  story  quickly—" 


•'  Gracious,  v^y  Lord, 
«  I  shall  report  that  what  I  say  I.saw.** 


Macbeth- 


;  The  plan  agreed  on  wasy  that  the 
horse  should  march  at  midn^ht,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  and  Mar- 
<|ttes8  through  separate  and  by4anes, 
upon  the  hamlet  of  Bremilhani,  which 
lay  about  three  miles  off  the  high  road 
to  the  left,  and  endeavour  there  to  form 
%  junction,  or,  should  circumstances 
occur  to  prevent  this,  the  village  of 
Winterboume  Basset,  five  miles  further 
on  ajftd  also  off  the  high  road,  was  ap» 
pointed  as  the  rendezvous,  and  where, 
whichever  party  arrived  first,  was  to 
)ialt  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  proceed 
to  Farringdon.  The  landlora  of  the 
inn  acted  as  guide  to  the  Marquess's 
division,  while  his  hostler,  a  raw  Wilt* 
shire  lad,  but  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  was  selected  to  point  out  the 
wapr  to  the  party  commanded  b^  the 
prmoe.  As  the  men  were  felling  m  on 
the  green.  Prince  Maurice  oUerved 
that  the  guide  led  another  strong  horse 
on  which  an  old  woman,  wraqiped  up 
in  a  large  cloak  and  hood,  was  seateo, 
and  seemingly  festcncd  on.  «*  What 
live  lumber  hkve  you  there,  you  impu- 
dent .varletV**  dema^adcd  the  Prince. 
**  A  bee  nought  but  a  wauld  aunt  o' 
moine,"*  replied  the  guide,  in  ,the  true 
Wiltshire  dialect,  '^  a  do  woant  to  get 
whooffi  to  Wintcrboume,  and  a  be  mor- 


tal glad,  in  thick  audacious  toime  to  go 
wi'thcBoldiervolk."  «  The  devil  take 
you  both,"  said  the  Prince,  *"  who  think 
vou  is  to  be  hindered  by  an  old  hag 
Uke  this?"  **  A  11  noa  inder  e  a  grain 
T—doan't  e  vear  that  your  Oighncss ;  Br 
be  a  neation  good  osa,  all  car  un  well 
ill  wamt  un."  ^  If  we  meet  any  op^ 
position  on  the  road  the  old  witch  must 
shift  for  bersel£''  **  All  do  that,"  re- 
plied the  guide,  **  thank  your  Oi^mess, 
all  Keek  no  moar  veavor  or  thick ;  a 
moy  sheak  the  waald  boans  an  un  vor 
zartain,  but  a  mun  put  up  wi*  that" 
They  commenced  their  mait^h,  and  had 
proceeded  about  two  miles,  when  the 
lane  branched  off  right  and  left,  and  the 
Prince  peioeiving  that  the  guide  took 
the  right,  cried  out,  **  that  cannot  be 
the  way  to  Bramilham."  **  Ees,  ees  a 
bee,"  replied  the  guide,  **  you  do  go  by 
vearmer  Miller's  barton  away  vor 
Melkaham,  theas  be  the  woy  your 
Oighncss."  The  branch  they  had  taken 
led  decidedly  to  the  right,  and  having 
gone  more  than  half  a  mile  further, 
they  came  under  a  high  wall  which  was 
upon  the  down  to  their  right,  about  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  just  close  by 
was  a  large  sheep-fold,  which,  as  usukl 
in  that  country,  had  a  gate  at  each 
corner.    The  Pii^.^^^^L^^^ 
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th^  were  wrong  or  misled,  was  about 
to  insist  on  retracing  their  steps,  when, 
as  they  came  to  the  sheep-fold  the 
gruide  and  the  old  woman  suddenly 
dashed  into  it,  the  gates  being  open,  at 
foil  speed,  and  disappeared  through  the 
Opposite  side.  Prince  Maurice  fired 
his  petronel  after  them  at  random,  and 
instantly  a  volley  was  returned  from 
behind  the  wall,  which  luckily  took 
litUe  effect  With  more  courage  than 
prudence  the  Prince  charged  up  the 
sheep-fold,  calling  on  some  of  the  fore- 
most men  to  follow,  and,  as  he  got  out 
on  the  open  down  perceived  the  old 
woman  at  a  little  distence :  he  Was  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to 
visit  the  sin  of  her  nephew  upon  her» 
when  throwing  off  the  cloak  that  enve- 
loped her.  Solas  Rabishaw,  assuming 
a  manly  seat  on  the  horse  which  bore 
him,  and  drawing  a  long  whined, 
cried  out,  *'said  I  not,  fidse  worshipper 
of  Baal,  that  the  finger  of  the  Miehty 
was  upon  thee,  yea  as  at  ^e  pit  dr  the 
shearing-house,  art  thou  delivered  into 
our  hand."  Tliey  attacked  each  other 
with  mutual  fory,  and  the  cavaliers 
dashing  through  the  sheep4bld,  while 
the  auibush  advanced  firom  under  the 
wall  to  meet  them,  the  skirmish  became 
general,  and  in  the  clash  of  arms  the 
Prince  and  his  plebeian  antagonist  were 
separated.  Retreadng  a  litde  and  ral- 
lying and  coUedii^  his  party,  Maurice, 
bv  a  vigorous  and  courageous  effort  cut 
his  way  through  the  enemy,  and,  with 
little  loss,  regained  the  lane  and  entered 
on  the  branch  which  at  first  they  should 
have  pursued,  and  with  horses  scarcely 
able  to  lift  their  legs,  th^  got  into  Oz^ 
ford  at  9  o*dock  in  the  aftenioon  of  the 
5th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Queen  pro- 
ceeded towards  Keinton-field,  below 
Edge-hill,  where  it  was  appointed  that 
she  should  meet  the  King  on  the  12th. 
— ^  With  a  heart  palpitating  at  one  mo- 
ment, at  her  iq)proaching  interview 
with  her  royal  consort,  or  depressed 
with  apprehenaon,  lest  any  unforeseen 
circumstances  might  arise  to  prevent 
their  meeting,  Henrietta  reached  the 
appointed  spot  The  army  was  halted 
on  the  spacious  plain  between  the  town 
of  £dge-hi11,  adjoining  the  spot  where 
the  ba^e  had  taken  place  the  year 
before.  As  an  officer  who  had  been 
present  was  giving  the  Queen  what  iiH 
tbnnation  she  reouired,  cries  of  **  the 
Mlagl   the  King!*'   ran  through  the 


army,  and  a  body  of  horse  was  seen 
winding  down  the  hill  on  the  road  from 
Banbury — the  eager  and  keen  vision 
of  faithful  and  expectant  love  was  not 
dow  to  discern  its  all-absorbing  object 
— **  Praise  be  to  God's  mercy,  it  is  the 
King !  It  is  himself  I**  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  and  urging  her  horse  forward  at 
his  speed,  she  advanced  to  meet  the 
sovereign  more  of  her  heart  than  even 
of  her  political  allegiance.  Refiectiotta 
here  occur  of  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  influence  of  habits 
and  opinions  which  controul  its  best 
propensitiei,  but  we  forego  the  obser- 
vations which  they  suggest ;  we  know, 
that  in  this  our  day,  the  vile  and  vici- 
ous usurpation  of  political  expediency 
over  conscientious  and  honourable 
prindple,  has  fiitaUv  prevailed,  but  it 
has  been  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  not  between  the  hearts  which 
would  have  been  the  same,  whether  of 
the  soverei^  or  the  subject  Chariea 
made  a  similar  movemetit  with  that  of 
the  Queen,  and  hastily  alighting  firom 
his  horse  which  he  let  loose  in  his  agi- 
tsction,  he  received  his  beloved  Henri- 
etta in  his  arms,  as  she  almost  threw 
herself  into  them,  and  for  the  moment 
the  cares  of  suffering  and  perilled  roy- 
alty were  forgotten  in  the  intoxicating 
extacy  of  reHuuted  hearts.  The  amy 
took  Uie  road  to  Banbury,  the  castle  of 
which  town  had  been  strongly  fwt^ed 
and  garrisoned,  and  there  the  royal 
party  were  to  be  accomodated  for  the 
night  Thev  were  met  at  the  gate  by 
Colonel  Fielding,  the  governor,  whose 
countenance  augured  some  sinister 
event — an  intercepted  despatch  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  W.  Waller,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
explained  to  his  Mi^esty  what  the 
governor's  clouded  brow  had  indi- 
cated. 

**  Honorable  Sir,  and  esteemed 
friend^ — Let  this  suffice  for  the  present 
— I  have  done  my  work,  and  will  on 
the  morrow  send  thee  official  nodfioa- 
tion  of  the  number,  names,  and  rank 
of  my  prisoners— 

Thine  under  pressure  of  time, 
Wm.  Wallbr." 
Dated  from  the  hill  of  Roundway-down 
•   by  the  Devizes,  6,  ▲.  m.,  6th  HnBf 

— 1«48.— 

The  King,  with  pallid  countenance, 
and  quivering  lip,  handed  j^M^  mp^  to 
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the  Queen,  crying  on^  "  Bitter  are  thy 
chastisements  drad  Bdng,  but  wlio 
shall  dare  to  dispute  thy  ^rh  bdiest 
—be  it  even  as  tnou  wilt**— With  hear 
yy  hearts  and  clouded  brows,  the  next 
mominff  saw  them  setting  out  for  Ox- 
ford ;  Uie  anguish  of  the  Queen's  foel- 
ings,  rendering  her  almoet  inciqpable  of 
the  exertion.  Here  then,  was  the  end 
of  all  her  labours — ^thus  was  her  re- 
union with  the  King  marked,  as  if  pro- 
vidence had  chosen  the  very  hour  to 
chasten  the  exultation  of  joy  and  hope. 
They  moved  with  great  caution,  ap- 
prehending an  attaoL  firom  Essex,  and 
passing  through  Deddingtoo,  halted  at 
Hop-crofts4idt  for  the  horses  and  men 
to  refresh.  While  thus  employed,  the 
advanced  picquet,  which  had  l>een  sta^ 
tioned  on  the  road  to  Oxford,  fell  back 
and  reported  that  a  small  party  of 
horse  was  rapidly  approachmg.  In 
spite  of  the  Queen's  entreaties,  King 
Charles  went  in  person  to  reconnoitre, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  cry  of  **  Friends  I 
Friends  r  brought  the  Queen  to  the 
spot  About  fifty  horsemen  advanced 
at  a  round  pace,  and  Sir  Everard  Ash- 
ley, (a  spedal  &vourite  of  Charies) 
whose  elegant  buff  coat  was  soiled  with 
blood  and  dust,  rode  up.  ''ThankGod 
for  this  t"  said  the  Kingp — **•  this  is  some 
alleviation — but  why  are  you  here  f 
^  I  was  anxious  that  no  one  should  fore- 
stall my  intelligence,"  answered  the  fi^ 
vourite  gaily.  ^  It  is  a  proof  of  i^our 
oonsidefation,"  replied  tne  King,  ima- 
gining that  his  intention  was  to  soften 
the  unpleasant  news-— ^  you  bear  mis- 
fortunes gaily" — *^  Heaven  send  such 
every  day,"  replied  Sir  Evervd,  who 
thought  the  allunon  was  to  his  being 
wounded,  ''but  this  is  none  of  my 
blood"— **  You  have  had  hard  work  of 
it,"  observed  Charles,  <*but  even  the 
consideration  of  your  own  safe^  should 
not,  methinks,  overbalance  so  disastrous 
— "  **  Gracious  my  Liege,"  said  Sir 
Everard,  **  a  more  decided  defeat — •" 
**  We  know  it,"  interrupted  the  King, 
as  if  dreading  so  hear  the  details,  and 


he  handed  Sir  Everard  the  intercepted 
despatch — **  'Us  a  forgery"  exclaimed 
the  fiivourite — **  or  stay — ^let  me  see  the 
date"— ^'^  Is  it  possible  I"  cried  the  agi- 
tated monarch  in  an  agony  of  mingled 
hope  and  fear — "*  Speak,  Ashley,  and 
reueve  us  from  this  insupportable  sus- 
pense.* *«  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wit- 
nessed gradous  Sire,  as  quickly  as  I 
ca»-Hno  less  than  the  total  destruction 
^4he  annihilation  of  Waller's  amiy.* 
The  King  seized  the  Queen's  hands  ia 
his,  and  raising  them  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration,  said,  <*  In  the  bitterness  of  our 
anguish,  we  did  not  question  thy  right- 
eous decrees — ^m  the  hour  (^  distress 
we  still  placed  our  lMn>e  in  thy  justice 
and  mercy,  and  siraally,  O  Lord  1  haist 
thou  delivered  us  r  Then  turning  to 
Sir  Everard  Ashley,  **  How  and  where 
befel  this  glorious  day  V*  ^  At  Round- 
way-down,  two  miles  from  the  Devizes ; 
the  par^  sent  to  re-inforce  the  Lord 
Marlborough,  and  with  which  I  voIuih 
teered,  reached  the  small  hamlet  of 
Bremilham  about  eifffat  o'clock  in  the 
morning  undiscovered,  and  contrived  to 
communicate  with  the  Eari,  who  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  surren- 
dering within  an  hour  if  not  re-in- 
forced" — **  This  accounts  for  tiie  des- 
patch," said  the  King.  <*  The  supply 
of  ammunition,  continued  Sir  Everard, 
<*  which  we  brought,  determined  us  to 
fight  it  out,  and  conquer  or  &11 — and 
we  did  ccnuquer — Our  first  charge  was 
so  irrenstible,  that  it  bore  down  all  be- 
fore it,  and  th^ew  the  infimtry  into  sudi 
irrecoverable  disorder,  as  eventually 
lost  them  the  dajr ;  the  cavalnr  held  us 
stoutiy  for  some  time — to  do  the  prick- 
eared  chie&  justice,  they  were  in  no 
hurry  to  turn  their  badLS.*^  Intoxicated 
in  no  small  d^iree  with  the  feelings 
which  this  sudden  transition  of  fortune 
gave  birth  to^  the  royal  army  entered 
Oxford  in  the  eveidng,  amidst  the  stun- 
ning congratulations,  and  multifarious 
rejoidngs  of  its  then  motley  inhabit- 
ants. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A«  potent  aa  a  Lord's. 


-A  Lady't  virti^  is 


WpUo'b  Tale. 


It  here  becomes  neceflBary  to  acquaint 
tiie  reader  that.  In  <^der  to  adapt  thia 
tfle  to  the  character  of  a  penodlcal 
publication,  we  give  but  a  very  brief 
^tract  of  the  original  manuscript, 
which,  when  published  in  its  full  and 
^UectiTe  form,  will,  no  doubt,  make 
one  of  the  most  delectaUe  novels  of 
which  this  novel-writing  age  can  boast. 
'  Agreeably  to  our  phin  <^  eompres^ 
non  we  have  omitted  in  its  place  an 
episode,  short  reference  to  which  ia 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  matter  and  the  conclusion  to  wmoh 
we  are  progressing.  On  the  demise  of 
his  father.  Sir  Everard  Ashley  became 
the  Ward  of  the  Marquis  of  Wmchester^ 
fmd  might  be  said  to  have  been  brought 
up  with  Lady  Eleanor  Paulet*  The 
YOung  Knight's  ample  possessbns  and 
his  favour  with  the  King  rendered  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Marauess  a  desire* 
ble  son-in-law,  and  be  nad,  as  a  com* 
mon  saying  goes,  not  only  **  his  own 
consenir  to  the  match,  but  that  of  Sir 
Everard  Ashley  also.  The  haughty 
Boble  never  reckoned  on  the  contm* 
gency  of  his  daughter's  dissent — 
Ashley  was  handsome  and  vain,  and 
his  morals  more  suited  to  the  Court  of 
the  Second  than  the  First  Charies.  In 
afiairs  of  the  heart  he  was  a  practised 
^poller,  and  generally  too  suce^sful 
iu>t  to  be  confident  of  victory.  In  the 
progress  of  the  Queen  to  Oxford,,  she 
rested  for  a  few  days  at  Morton-house» 
near  Alireton,  in  Derbyshire,  the  man- 
sion of  Sir  Thomas  Lester.  In  the 
fond  visions  of  paternal  solicitude,  the 
good  Knight  cherished  the  hope  of  the 
union  of  his  only  child  MatUda,  with 
her  cousin  Henry  Lester,  who  tenderhr 
loved  her  whom  he  was  taught  to  look 
upon  as  his  future  wife,  and  was  every 
way  worthy  of  a  reciprocal  affection ; 
but  **  the  spoiler— the  cruel  spoiler* 


came,  and{to  the  indulgence  of  a  base 
and  wicked  passion,  overturned  the 
hopes  of  parent,  child,  and  lover.  Sir 
Everard  Ashley  saw  the  ill-fated  Ma- 
tilda, and  wooed  and  secretly  won  her 
to  c^shonour  and  to  ruin.  During  tha 
stay  of  the  Royal  party  at  Morton- 
house  Lady  Eleanor,  attained  to  a  con^ 
fidence  b^rayed  bv  female  jealousy, 
and  learned  that  the  chosen  of  her 
&ther  was  a  villain.-^  We  now  pursue 
our  main  story. 

The  distinguished  part  which  Sir 
Everard  had  twme  in  tne  recent  briU 
liant  afiair  at  Roundway,  and  the  ia* 
creased  favour  of  the  sovereign  in 
oeosequenoe,  led  the  Marquess  <tf 
Winchester  the  more  earnestly  to  for* 
ward  the  kmg  projected  union  tdiicfa 
he  had  oheriched  in  his  mind,  and  he 
never  dreamt  that  his  daughter's  af« 
^Mtions  could  rerist  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  whom  he  had  destined  for  her 
kosband.  Parents  are  apt,  as  weU  as 
lungs,  to  find,  that  prerogative  may 
be  strained  to  a  &tal  extension.  The 
Marquess  brou^t  the  submissive  du^ 
as  he  would  caU  it,  of  his  daughter  to 
the  test ;  he  communicated  to  her  hit 
wishes— -enfi>rced  to  a  command;  an 
interview  took  place  between  the 
Lady  Eleanor  and  the  vainly  supposed 
cononesor  of  all  hearts.  Sir  Everard 
Ashley.  She  cast  against  the  pro- 
fligate's pretensiotts  the  name  of  the 
b^rayed  M^da  Lester,  and  rcjeetad 
his  addresses  with  all  the  scorn  which 
could  be  expressed  in  courtly  language, 
and  all  the  decision  which  virtue, 
leaving  pre-engaged  affection  out  of 
the  question,  should  oppose  to  vice. 
We  emit  the  detail  of  the  spirited  and 
interesting  scene  which  took  place  on 
the  occasion.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  describe  the  enraged  feelings  of  the 
Marquess  on  learning  the  Jm^  ^  his 
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ftir-bnlh  bopeS'^-tf  we  bosld  snppose 
the  proud  nobleman  descending  trom 
his  buckram  digidtf  to  a  point  of  oom- 


parison  with  Colonel  Oldboy  in  the 

Stera,  we  might  appropiiate  to  him 
e  words  and  sentiment  of  the  song--* 


^  If  a  daughter  you  have,  she's  the  plague  of  your  life^ 
No  comfort  you  have,  tho*  youfve.  buried  your  wife, 
At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  d^y  you*ve  taiight  her— - 
O I  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter.** 


The  Teal  mockery,  howcTer,  is  against 
nature,  when  worldly  views  would 
controul  her  laws,  and  reckon  alike  on 
the  affections  of  the  heart  and  the  con- 
victions of  the  mind,  but  as  common- 
place sacrifices  to  conventional  arrange- 
ments. The  Marquess  of  Winchester 
iras  not  without  having  had  some  mis- 
givinffs  respecting  Coioiiel  Pe  Lacy, 
and  this  only  urged  him  to  a  more 
despotic  exercise  of  a  father's  power. 
He  had  previously  obtained  permission 
to  proceed  to  his  mansion  of  Basing- 
house,  at  this  time  a  garrison  to  the 
king's  service,  and  he  fixed  for  the 
following  mombg  for  his  departure, 
to  be  accompanied  by  his  daugnter,  to 


whom  he  announced,  that  she  should 
be  less  his  child  than  his  prisoner, 
until  her  affections  should  conform  to 
his  will.  All  women,  God  bless  them ! 
are  more  or  less  match-makers,  fix>m 
the  cottage  dame  to  her  whose  plot- 
ting head  is  encircled  with  a  diadenu 
Love  can  assume  no  disguise  to  screen 
It  from  a  woman's  eye,  its  feelings 
cannot  escape  the  sympathy  of  woman's 
heart ;  she  is,  at  once,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  all  that  is  safely  or  dan- 
^erouslv,  happily,  or  miserably,  thtf 
issue  of  human  action,  springing  from 
the  tenderness  and  devotedness  of  hu- 
man passion. 


WOMAN. 

O !  woman  precious  eift  of  heav'n 
The  best  as  ^twas  the  latest  g^v'n ; 
Fair  type  of  the  Creator's  love. 
Bright  earnest  of  the  bliss  above  I 
Sweefhing  all  the  ills  that  watt 
On  man's  probationary  state ; 
Making  our  joys  more  joyful  still. 
And  less'ning  every  htunan  ill  ^ 
Yow^  virtue's  earthly  spring  and  nurse. 
Making  man  better,  never  worse  ; 
And,  as  atoning  Eve's  offence. 
For  Eden's  loss  a  recompence, 
She  strews  with  flowVs  our  path  of  psdn 
'1111  we  our  Paradise  regain  ; 
The  first  to  glad  our  earthly  doom — 
The  last  found  weeping  o'er  our  tomb  I 


Henrietta,  whose  own  heart  was  fil- 
led with  that  passion  legitimately  so 
strange  to  royal  unions,  luid  early  per- 
ceived the  attachment  mutual  to  Leuiy 
Eleanor  and  Colonel  De  Lacy,  and  felt 
pleased  at  its  progress,  and  had  even 
reconciled  the  Miarchioness  of  Win- 
chester, whose  pride  was  not  less  than 
that  of  her  Lord,  to  a  match  upon 
which,  tiie  royal  fortunes  beinff  pros- 
perous^ she  could  confer  weaUh  and 
distinction.  On  learning  the  Mar- 
quess's determination  of  proceeding 
with  her  fair  prisoner  to  Basing-house, 


she  managed  a  farewell  meeting  be* 
tween  the  lovers,  in  which  pledges  of 
unalterable  constancy  sealed  the  comr 

n!t  of  their  hearts,  and  wound  up  the 
fa  mirits  to  the  trial  before  her^-^ 
At  4  o^ock  in  the  morning,  the  Mar- 

auess  and  his  daughter  commenced 
leir  journey,  accompanied  by  a  re- 
spectable re-inforcement  for  the  garri- 
son of  Basing,  and  Sir  J.  Bunckley, 
who,  havinff  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Greenlana-house,  was  of 
the  party  as  &ras  Wallingford.  As 
they  were  crossing  the  Thames  at  a 
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ford  about  eight  miles  firom  Oxfod, 
Ladj  Eleaaoi^s  bone  got  a  little  oof^ 
of  tbe  direct  track,  and  Saiallcraft,  who 
wai  in  Baacldey's  train  a  Tohinteer. 
presBing  op  U>  ner  aasistance,  slid  a 
small  packet  into  her  band,  and  then 
quickly  fell  bade  into  his  pkee.  As 
soon  as  she  was  alone  at- Aldermaston, 
where  they  halted  for  the  night,  dbe 
wte  OYerjoyed  to  find  that  the  packet 
coBtaiaed  a  strong,  but  hastily  executed 
likeaess  of  **  her  heart's  dear  lord,"  and 
on  the  back  was  written,  **  I  am  bles- 
sed with  yonr's  T— she  reoolleeted  th«t 
at  the  Qaeen's  desire,  she  had  sai  toan 
eminent  artist  at  the  Hague,  the  eele* 
bmtod  Oeraxd  Dow. 

Three  montiis  had  nearly  passed 
mimarlied  by  amr  great  eyent,  except 
tbe  ei^ge  of  Gkmoester,  whi<^  the 
Kinff  Imd  undertaken  in  person,  com* 
mituig  the  GroTemment  of  Oxford  to 
Sir  Everard  Ashley.  The  hmt  and 
proffigate  in  mind  are  incapable  of  a 
pure  and  chiyabous  lovej  grossnetl 
and  selfishness  are,  with  such,  ever  as^ 
oendant,  and  the  refotement  and  devot* 
ednees  which  impart  to  the  tender  pas- 
^on  the  eleyation,  enthusiasm,  and 
if  neoessary,  the  martjrrdom  of  rdi- 
gkm  never  enobles  the  heart  that  refers 
every  thing  to  self  It  is  the  same  way 
with  the  evil  councillor  and  statesoian, 
whose  ambition  is  limited  to  his  own 
aggrandisement,  and,  a  stnmger  to  the 
enlted  principle  which  never  separates 
the  love  of  power  fitxn  that  of  oountry, 
would  sacrifice  Kiiv  and  people  to  ms 
tenacity  of  place.  Unfortunately  there 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  days  sub- 
jects for  the  panUeL  Ashley  had  three 
times  virited  Basing^houae  after  the 
return  of  the  Marquess  and  his  daughter, 
but  his  detested  suit,  was  received  by 
the  latter  with  sueh  marked  contempt 
for  hhnself  and  character,  that  offen<kd 
vanity  converted  his  mis-called  love 
into  Date,  the  demoastradon  of  which 
vre  riiall  see  presently.  The  Blarquess 
of  Winchester  had  strengthened  his 
mannon  fortress,  and  deemed  himself 
secure,  but  the  Parliament  didy  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  position  to  tl>e 
iUi^s  interests,  determined  on  its  re- 
ducnon.  Onslow  and  Jervis  were  super- 
seded in  their  jdnt  command  of  the 
army  in  that  quarter  by  Colonel  Joshua 
Norton,  a  man  of  fortune  and  influence 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  com- 
menced the  si^^  of  Basing  with  vigour 
and  threw  up  works  in  the  pai^  which 


bid  fair^  in  a  short  time,  completely  to 
command  tbe  defences  of  the  house. 
The  Marquess  soon  found  that  he  had 
been  too  confident,  and  the  most  poig- 
nant apprehensions  were  excited,  not 
for  his  own  fete  or  the  preservadon  of 
his  ancestral  residence,  but  for  the 
safebr  of  his  beloved  child.  His  situa- 
tion becoming  every  moment  more  cri- 
tical, he  at  leqgth,  although  reluctantly, 
resolved  on  applying  for  succour  irom 
Oxford.  Accoxdingly,  on  Monday 
mornings  the  12th  of  Septembeiv.tb^ 
Marchioness  of  Winchesters  household 
in  Oxford  were  aroused  by  the  arrival 
of  an  express.  What  were  that  l^ady^s 
feelings  we  leave  to  our  readers'  con- 
ception, on  perusing  the  foUowingi 
letter:— 

**  If  you  would  save  the  life  of  your 
child,  or  preserve  her  firom  felling  inV^ 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  whose  cmelty 
might  inflict  worse  than  death,  lose  not 
a  moment  in  exerting  your  influence  to 
obtain  a  party  which  may  assist  to  hec 
escape,  if  not  sufficient  to  reinforce  me 
or  12^  the  siege  with  which  I  am  sore 
and  closely  beset  I  cannot  ^pare  a 
man  from,  this,  and  am  determined  to 
perish  in  maintaining  the  trust  reposed 
m  me  by  my  Sovereign.  From  the 
son  of  my  adoption — ^from  the  hero^i^ 
Roundway  I  trust,  under  Providence, 
for  my  child's  rescue  from  this  imminent 
periL 

^  Thine  in  anguish, 

**  WlNCHBST£R, 

"  Dated  at  the  House  at 
Basing,  Septr.  lith, 
midnight,  1648." 

The  Marchioness  hurried  on  her 
^parel,  and  almost  frantic  with  dis- 
tress, proceeded  to  the  lodgii^  of  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  at  her  instance  summoned 
a  private  council  at  his  apartments^ 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  Lords  Hert- 
ford and  Southampton,  Sir  Everaid 
Ashley,  and  Colonel  De  Lacy  attend- 
ed. <*  Read  that,  brother,"  said  the 
Marchioness,  handing  the  letter  to  tbe 
Marquess  of  Hertford.  He  read  it, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  handed 
it  to  Lord  Southanq>ton,  and  thus  si- 
lentiy  it  went  the  round  of  the  small 
council.  **  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  de- 
manded the  Marquess,  with  breathless 
impatience,  as  De  Lacy  returned  the 
letter  to  the  Bfa^uw^j^ijyg^cd. 
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AH  ejm  were  timed  on  8b  ETeratd* 
ae  bdog  governor  of  the  dty.  "I 
perceiye,**  iidd  he,  with  an  apathy  €i 
manner  ill-euited  to  the  occasion,  '*that 
I  am  caUed  upon  to  give  my  opinion 
on  this  lamentable  bnainefls ;  the  dohr 
which  I  have  to  perform  ia  painfiu, 
but  ia  also  imperative— the  caie  b 
beyond  hope  or  remedy.**  «  God  of 
mercy  P  ^idaimed  the  Marchioneai^ 
**  do  t  hear  aright  ? — and  is  it  you,  thoi, 
who  would  cifush  die  efforts  to  save 
our  devoted  house — ^you,  whom  it  haa 
nurtured,  to  inflict  a  deadly  sting— yon, 
the  bosom  friendr--the  elected  son  of 
its  unfortunate  representative  I*  "  I 
have  said,  that  a  painful  duty  is  im- 
posed on  me— the  vital  trust,"  said  Sir 
Everard,  "of  mamtainine  this  d^ — 
perhaps  the  last  hold  <n  the  king,  a 
dngle  soldier  therefore  cannot  be 
spared  from  its  defence."  <'Ck>lonel 
Webb's  force  is  at  our  disposal,''  said 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  <*lHit  we 
have  not  a  single  horseman."  **  Nor, 
pardon  me,  shtJl  you,  my  Lord,**  re- 
plied the  knight ;  « I  will  do  my  di^, 
let  what  will  bje  thought  of  it"  De 
Lacy,  who  had  not  vet  npoken,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Marquen  of 
Hertford,  said,  **  Your  Lordship  men- 
tioned, that  Colonel  Webb's  force  is  at 
your  disposal.  I  know  him  well — have 
served  with  1dm,  and  a  better  soldier 
does  not  enst  If  we  could  muster 
some  volunteer  horse,  and  that  the 
queen  permits,  I  will  join,  either  hi 
command,  or  as  a  volunteer,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  heaven,  will  htiast  a  rescue 
or  lose  my  life."  The  Bftarchionesa 
arose,  threw  herself  on  De  Lacy'fe 
shoulder  and  wept  aloud.  **  Aye," 
said  Ashle;^,  with  a  sneer  that  marked 
the  malignity  of  hu  heart,  "aye.  Co- 
lonel De  Lacy,  no  doubt,  will  storm 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  $  but  the 
days  of  enchantment  uid  romance  are 
at  an  end,  and  Lady  Eleanor  Paulef  s 
doughty  Orlando  will  find  no  winged 
horse  to  assist  him;  and  as  to  the 
four4^gged  ones  under  my  command, 
once  and  for  all,  not  one  m  them  shall 
stir."  De  Lacy  looked  with  cod  con- 
tempt on  the  wretch,  while  the  hidte^ 
nant  Biarchioness,  aroused  beyond  idl 
sel£«ontroul,  lifted  her  hand  and  struck 
the  &]se  loon  on  the  face  ;  he  started 
up,  his  countenance  distorted  with 
pas^n,  and  quitted  the  room.  <*  Out 
upon  him,  pottroon  t"  said  Uie  Lady  to 
the  aatoniahed  conclave.  The  law  criT 
Vol.  L 


oowrtiy  manwirn  and  the  gentle  charac- 
terofher  sex  were  vioutted,  but  the 
Marchkmess  found  her  vindication  in 
the  law  of  nature  ;  and  the  noble 
hearts  that  witnessed  her  provocation 
confessed,  that  the  offence  of  the 
woman  was  justified  by  the  feelings  of 
the  mother. 

The  result  of  the  deliberation  was 
that  the  noble  friends  of  the  Mardiio- 
ness,  then  present,  should  arm  and 
mount  their  retainers  as  well  aa  thiey 
oould,  and  these,  together  widi  a  num- 
ber of  ^pJlant  and  loyal  voung  spirits  of 
the  Umversi^,  who  volunteered  their 
services  even  at  the  haanurd  of  incurring 
the  penalties  of  College  discipline, 
formed  a  band  of  two  hundred  horse- 
men, well  mounted,  and  by  no  means 
hidiffMrently  armed.  Colonel  Webb's 
force  amoimted  to  one  hundred  foot. 
To  these  the  Queen  added  her  Dutch 
guard,  consisting  of  ten  men,  brave 
and  steady  soldiers. 

Among  the  Universi^  volunteers 
Henry  Lester,  the  lover  of  his  cousin 
Matilda,  of  Morton-house,  and  two. 
youiur  and  gallant  spirits,  Courtney 
and  T^evanmon,  were  foremost  When 
the  force  was  paraded,  scarfr  of  whke 
Hnen,  to  be  worn  on  the  left  arm,  were 
distributed  to  all,  officers  and  privates, 
to  distinguish  them  to  their  friends  at 
Badng,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  the 
attack  on  the  enemy  for  the  relief  c^  the 
Marquess  of  Winchester  beinffintended 
to  take  place  in  die  night.  The  Mar- 
chioness confided  to  De  Lacy's  inge- 
nuitjr  and  discretion  how  to  convey  to 
Basing-house  the  following  brief  note, 
communicating  the  movement  about  to 
take  place,  tlult  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son mi^ht  be  prepared  to  give  its  co- 
operation. 

*  Your  friends  have  hastily  collected 
what  succour  diey  could,  which  will 
leave  this  at  midnight ;  as,  from  the 
imallness  of  the  force,  a  night  attack 
has  been  resolved  on,  each  man  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  white  scarf  on  his  left 
:  adopt  the  fike  precaution.  The 
-wordis  "LavemdLo^yr  That 
ven  may  woriL  your  deuverance. 


PMt-W< 

Heaven  may 
prays  your 

«  Oxford,  Sept  12th, 
6  o'clock,  PJ«cl  643." 


<*  Augusta. 


The  troqps  were  then  marched  off 
to  the  quarters  assigned  to  then^  the 
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ofllcen  having  reoehred  erdeis  to  ren- 
dezYOus  their  respecdve  eommands, 
outside  the  Magdaden-bridge  Gate  at 
eleven  o'clock.  De  Lacy  and  Webb 
proceeded  to  make  their  final  arrange- 
ments when  they  perceived  the  advance 
of  three  armed  horsemen,  and  on  their 
nearer  approach  De  Lacy  recognised 
Tobias  smallcraft,  attended  by  two 
draffoons.  **  An  express  firom  Green- 
land—eh,  SmallcraftV"  said  the  Colo- 
nel. **  No,  honoured  Sir,"  replied 
Sroallcraft,  <<  My  voung  master  finding 
it  impossible  to  hold  the  place  much 
longer,  has  stolen  a  march,  and  luckily 
got  dear  away.  I  am  come  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  men.*  ••  Where  did 
you  leave  Bunckley,and  what  force  has 
he?"  eagerly  asked  De  Lacy.  «  At 
Wallingford,"  replied  Tobias^  **  we  are 
two  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse.* 
«*  Praised  be  its  mennri  I  see  the 
hand  of  Heaven  in  this,^  ejaculated  our 
hero.  "  You  must  return  with  all  speed 
to  Sir  John.**  He  then  took  out  his 
tablets,  and  wrote  with  his  pencil  the 
following : — 

"  Dear  BuncU^, 

«  The  Marquess  is  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  at  Basing — Lady  Elea- 
nor is  there.  I  march  to-niffht  with 
scanty  means  to  attempt  their  relief. 
Retrace  your  steps.  There  is  a  laige 
wood  exactly  midway  between  Cholsey 
and  Aston-Tirrold  on  the  ri^ht  of  the 
lane  which  connects  those  viflages,  and 
four  miles  from  Wallingford.  Halt 
there  and  wut  my  coming.  I  expect 
to  reach  it  about  four  o^ock  in  the 
morning. 

«  Youi's, 

••  O.  De  Lac?y. 
*"  From  Magdalen  Gate, 

Oxford,    Sept    12th, 

6  PJi.,  1648.- 

«  This  is  most  fortunate,*  said  Colo- 
nel Webb;  *'had  Bunckley's  force 
once  entered  Oxford,  Ashley  would 
not  have  permitted  him  to  johi  us.* — 
••  The  prospect  brigfatensr  answered 
the  soldier  and  die  lover,  **  Fortune 
befriend  me  this  once,  and  I  will  cry 
quits  with  you  for  life.*  On  reaching 
his  apartments,  how  great  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  Father  Denis  habited  in 
travelling  order.  <*  Y«b  are  full  late 
my  son,*  said  the  priest,  **it  is  half- 
past  ten — ^  I  should  nevertheless  have 
taken  my  leave  of  you,*  said  De  Lacy, 


affectionately  graspliig  lihe  hand  of  tke 
old  man,  and  his  voice  nearly  iGUtered 
when  he  added — ^  It  may  be  the  will 
of  heaven  that  I  shall  never  see  yoa 
again — if  I  &11  in  the  service  of  Love 
and  Loyalty,  to  maintain  which  my  life 
is  alone  of  value — you  will  find  all  my 
fiumly  deeds,  and  my  will  in  yonder 
box---they  convey  to  you  the  mansion 
and  lands  of  my  fethers,  if  you  shall 
ever  be  permitted  to  return  to  that 
once  happy  seat  of  innocent  enjoyment 
and  ancient  hospitality,  firom  wnich  a 
fierce  and  bloody  bigotry  has  driven 
us— I  know  you  wiU  uphold  the  charity 
of  our  house,  and  foigive,  and  try  to 
undeceive  and  reform  my  deluded  te- 
nantry.* Here  the  subduing  recdAec- 
tions  and  feeling  which  the  love  of 
home  awakens  in  every  human  heart, 
softened  the  brave  soldier  even  to 
team.  His  voice  became  tremulous 
and  scarcely  audible,  and  he  bowed  his 
head  on  the  old  man's  shoidder,  who 
strained  with  eneigy  the  oUeet  of  his 
early  cares  and  latest  afecnon  to  his 
own  labouring  breast.  ^  My  son,  we 
shall  not  part  but  in  death— whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thoa 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge— -be  it  in  the  grave 
of  batUe  or  of  peace— where  thon  di« 
est,  I  will  die,  and  diere  will  I  be 
buried.*—**  What  T  said  De  Lacy,. 
*'you  my  dear  old  fiiend,  go  on  sodi  a 
perilous  expedition — I  will  not  permit 
It* — ^"You  must,*  replied  the  priest, 
*'a  higher  impulse  than  even  my  love 
for  you  leads  me  to  the  field  of  stiifo^ 
most  of  those  who  compose  the  small 
band  you  command  are  of  my  persua- 
sion,— I  cannot  say  of  your^s — are  they, 
in  their  last  moments  to  want  the  con- 
solatioas  of  religion* — ^yourself,  too, 
child  of  my  heart  I  may  ftdl,  and  in 
such  a  moment  shoidd  I  be  absent?— > 
might  you  not  have  some  bequest  of 
this  world  suddenly  thought  of,  which, 
if  destined,  withered  tree  that  I  am,  to 
survive  your  manly  bloom,  I  could  ex- 
ecute, and  O'Brien  De  Laey,  altered 
though  I  kno#  your  rd^ioes  opinions 
to  be,  vrould  voq  reftue  at  my  hands, 
tin  office  of  tne  Christian  jmest?*-— 
■*  My  kind,  my  paienlal  finend,*  said 
De  Lacy,  taking  the  reverend  okl 
man's  haind,  **tluit  is  not  Christian 
which  IB  not  of  the  go^el— 4he  ofltoe 
sf  the  priest  cannot  be  efficacious,  se- 
parated from  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  written  word  of  GKxL*  **  And 
how  came  yoo  to  bSMr  *  replied  F^ 
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ther  Denb,  with  a  little  of  his  consti- 
tational  warmth,  that  my  Christianity  is 
not  that  of  the  Bible  r  ''Is  it  not," 
almost  whispered  De  Lacy,  as  if  he 
feared  to  woond  the  old  man*s  feelings 
and  therefore  wished  not  to  be  heard 
— "  U  it  not  that  of  the  monks  of  Mul- 
tifeinam  ?"*— **  God  forbid  T  energeti- 
cally exclaimed  Father  Denis — **  It  is 
tiiat  of  the  early  Others,  whom  we  still 
refer  to  as  authorities — It  is  that  of 
my  chorch  before  its  earthly  head 
uunped  the  power  and  attributes  of 
God ;  and  before  those  corruptions 
which  I  lament  but  cannot  remove, 
broke  the  unity  and  peace  of  the 
christian  world ;  I  inwardly  reject 
what  has  reroHed  you,  and  perhaps  it 
IS  my  sin,  that  I  do  not  openly  disavow 
what  I  secretly  condemn.  Fear  not, 
my  son,  that  if  the  calamitous  duty 
should  devolve  upon  these  old  hands  to 
dose  your  eves,  and  direct  ^our  last 
thoughts  to  the  throne  of  divme  grace 
—fear  not  that  I  would  offend  your 
convictions,  or  rob  you  of  one  moment 
of  the  time  then  so  precious,  by  any 
idle  ceremonies — ^fearnot  that  I  would 
plaee  before  your  &ding  eyes  any 
Maaage,  the  wm.  of  man,  but  direct 
your  flitting  contemplations  to  Hm 
w4k>  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  even  the  Mediator  Christ  Je- 
SBS.** — **  My  lather,  now  more  than 
tfver,"  said  De  Lacy  in  a  subdued  and 
tender  tone,  "  we  are  not  separated  in 
belief,  and  shall  not  in  person ;  we 
will,  rince  you  wish  it>  go  together,  to 
iff^ordeatL* 

Thus  raided  a  controversial  colloquy 
more  in  the  spirit  of  christian  love  than 
those  which,  in  general,  mark  the  the- 
ological discussions  of  the  present 
times.  The  point  of  the  priest  accom- 
panying the  expedition  being  thus  set- 
tledy  De  huj  told  his  reverend  com- 


panion that  he  must  relinqmsh  his 
mule,  upon  which  he  commonly  rode, 
and  take  the  ColoneFs  large  pie-bald 
Hungarian  horse,  an  animsQ  singularly 
bred  **to  meet  the  bristling  front  of 
war.*—**  I  fear  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
•*  I  shall  not  be  able  to  manage  him** — 
^  A  child  may  ride  him,"  said  De  Lacy, 
and  bear  in  mind,  that  on  an  emer- 
gency, if  ever  horse  claimed  to  lua 
kind  the  concession  oi  rationality^  he 
will  do  so  to  save  your  life.** 

At  the  appointed  time  the  troops 
were  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  andat 
midnight,  they  marched  amidst  the 
mayers  and  good-wishes  of  all  save  Sir 
Everard  Ashley,  who  condemned  the 
expedition  as  the  blustering  attempt  of 
of  alove-sick  coxcomb,  which  would 
inevitably  end  in  defeat  and  shame.  It 
is  thus  that  the  base  and  cowardly  are 
ever  sceptical  to  what  may  be  achieved 
by  the  noble  and  the  brave — prudence 
and  courage  contemplate  danger  only 
to  subdue  it — difiiculties  vaiush  before 
perseverance,  and,  whether  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  or  a  people,  the  end 
that  is  virtuous  and  just,  uiould  never 
be  considered  as  unattainableu — O  f 
may  the  protestants  of  Ireland,  m,  the 
day  of  proof,  too  surely  advanoiiig» 
gloriously  and  loyally,  illusteate  the 
truth  of  our  position. 

Avoiding  the  high  road,  De  Lacy 
and  his  small  force  kept  by  the  lanes  to 
Nuncham  Courtnay,  and  crossing  the 
Thames  at  a  ford  two  miles  above 
Wallingford,  held  on  their  route  to  the 
left  of  that  place,  and  at  5  o'clock, 
reached  the  wood  between  Cholsey 
and  Aston-Tirrold,  where  De  Lacy 
had  the  satisfaction  of  effecting  his 
junction  with  Bunckley,  whose  spirit 
was  alive  to  the  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  his  purpose  fixed  to  aid  their 
accomplishment  at  every  hazard. 
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LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR. 


The  nary  has  long  been  a  toUect  for 
the  pens  of  audiois,  many  of  whom 
hare  m  their  time  been  clothed  in  the 
honorable  blue ;  and  strange  to  say^ 
we  hardly  erer  met  a  book  written  by 
a  sdlor  which  was  not  excellent  in  its 
kmd.  Now  in  oar  opinion,  the  man 
who  firom  die  circumscribed  sphere  of 
a  ship  can  draw  pteasnre  and  informar 
tion  IS  entitled  to  more  applanse  than 
he  who,  with  the  wide  sta^e  of  the 
land,  its  Tales  and  hills,  sunshine  tints 
and  autumnal  glows,  merely  brings 
forth  one  of  that  style  of  works  called 
&shionable  novels.  He  is  more  worthy 
of  prabe,  in  the  exact  ratio  in  whicn 
he  overcomes  the  natural  difficulty  and 
barrenness  of  his  subject  Smollett 
was  one  of  the  first  who  presented  his 
hero  on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war :  but 
how  widely  different  from  the  gentle- 
manly demeanour  of  our  officers  appears 
the  low  life,  and  noisy  vulgarity  of  the 
days  of  Cardiagena's  siege.  The  track 
thus  marited  out  has  smce  become  a 
very  high-way  to  literary  fame, or  rather 
a  turnpike,  ibr  those  who  travel  that 
road  hieive  many  a  toll  of  one  pound 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  pa^. 
IPmporte,  never  was  money  better  laid 
out  dian  in  the  present  case ;  and  we 
little  care  if  three  such  volumes  come 
before  us  to-morrow,  and  every  day,  for 
we  had  great  delight  in  studying  the 
anecdotes  here  given  us,  rich,  racy, 
and  genuine. 

Since  die  dajrs  of  Smollett  we  have 
had  many  a  wnter  on  such  subjects,  in 
the  shape  of  novels,  under  all  sorts  of 
names,  where  the  heroes  are  half  sea 
half  land — ^btue  coated,  biped  amphi- 
bious hanimals ;  then  we  have  Ked 
Rovers,  and  Water  Witches,  and  Pilots, 
and  all  the  train  of  Cooper's  seapdipt 
pen  ;  then  have  we  Basil  Hail,  in  six 
volumes,  and  we  hope  rix  more  in  the 
press,  and  men-of-wars-men  innumer- 
able. In  fine,  as  a  stop  to  this  row  of 
authors  comes  Captain  Chamier,  and 
his  **  Life  of  a  Sailor,"  for  which  every 
body  ought  to  judge  for  themselves.  It 
has  no  long  talk,  as  some  have — no 


fbellng  scenes  with  runaway  actressest 
or  smuggUne  anecdotes,  as  others  are 
adorned  with :  open  wiiere  you  will, 
you  find  information,  amusement,  ad- 
vice, or  devilment  of  some  sort  or 
odier,  on  sea  or  land;  and  what 
the  deuce  do  you  want  more  in  a 
three  volume  «  LifeV"  Now  the  fiuA 
is,  that  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us  could  no  more  write  a  stupid  volume 
than  he  could  fly;  and  if  he  would 
only  allow  his  name  to  go  forth  to  the 
public  we  would  stake  a  quarteriy  sub- 
scribers' list  to  a  fSuthom  of  wet  rope 
that  he  would  double  his  sale,  at  least 
in  the  "  bonny  North,' where  his  name 
is  cherished  as  connected  with  good 
humour,  fun,  and  frolic.  We  have  a 
great  mind  to  unfold  a  tale  or  two,  by 
way  of  appendix,  of  deeds  done  in 
darkness,  and  such  things  as  would 
make  a  delightful  second  series.  Per- 
haps the  hint  may  not  be  thrown  away 
on  the  gallant  Author ;  we  hope  to  see 
shoith^  the  same  announced  in  our  ad- 
vertising sheet  They  are  queer  peo- 
ple in  that  same  North ;  iheyneuiij 
ruined  poor  Basil  Hall,  and  Cliamier 
was  none  thedearerfor  thebrifffatdaret 
and  brighter  eyes.  Well,  well,  peace 
be  with  those  days,  the  Arab  and  her 
Tulips  are  scattered  &r  away.  We  are 
most  happy  now  to  reoogmse  a  friend 
in  such  ffarb  as  we  may  salute  him  in, 
even  with  many  an  hundred  of  milea 
*twixt  us  and  hnn.  But  we  bethink  us 
that  we  have  become  sponsors  for  on 
**  SaOorV  &me,  and  we  must  hasten  to 
let  our  darling  speak  for  himself  ^  List- 
ye  landsmen  all  to  me,"— -first,  on  a 
topic  all-interesting  to  shore  or  sea- 

O  people — ^the  use  of  tiie  cat  on 
snip.  We  own  that  we  are  con- 
vinced of^the  necessity  of  its  use,  and 
so  we  think  will  all  who  read  this  ex- 
tract, and  read  without  pr^udice;  it 
contfldns  cool,  dear,  and  wdl-written 
argument,  and  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
fuSt  or  partial  spedmen  of  the  sober, 
argumentative  parts  of  these  volumes. 
Haviuff  feeKitfly  described  the  infiio- 
tion  of  two  &aen  laches,  being  the 


•  Life  of  a  Sailor,  by  a  Captain  in  the  Navy.  3  Vols.  Bentler,  homkm,  1M2. 
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lenient  pm^ihnient  awarded  by  the 
Captain  to  the  coxtwain,throQgh  whose 
negl^^enoe  the  life  of  one  of  toe  crew 
was  loet,  our  author  proceed!  in  the 
lii^wing  just  remarks^  to  uphold  the 
tystem  Si  pmdahment  now  nted  in  the 
navy: — 

"  Tlie  snliject  of  naval  pmushment 
has  for  Bome  years  past,  occupied  a 
oonnderable  portion  of  the  public 
press.  We  have  been  assailed  as  erud 
and  wanton  Qrrants,  men  without  feel- 
ing and  without  shame.  As  one  of  the 
complimented  mass,  I  shall  here  place 
before  the  public  my  opinion,  and  with 
mine  the  opinions  of  a  pTf^at  body  of 
our  professum,  of  the  positive  necessi^ 
«f  corporal  punishmeDt  in  the  navy. 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  start  bj  assum- 
ing that  sailors  are,  from  their  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  different  in  almost 
every  respect  of  feeling  and  judgment 
from  their  fraternity  on  shore.  They 
•Ks  broi]^ht  up  with  the  <*  articles  m 
wai^  as  their  code  of  law,  and  an  idea 
that  there  is  no  sovereign  disposer 
of  punishments  but  the  Captain.— 7 
Their  life  is  one  dull  monotony;  it 
newT  varies  exeept  when  an  action 
Interferes  to  amuse  the  ship's  company, 
and  consequently  they  are  the  children 
of  habit— of  inveterate  habit  From 
their  earliest  entrance  in  the  navy,  the 
punishment  directed  to  be  inflicted  is 
the  same.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  sight ;  nor  is  it  considered,  ex- 
cept amongst  the  aristocracnr,  by  con^ 
mon  sailors  any  disgrace  to  be  flogged. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  known  seamen 
purposely  offend,  merely,  as  they  sud, 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  new  Ci^tain. 
If  the  new  Captain  begins,  as  Lord 
Collingwood  hegeok,  by  very  severe 
punishment,  in  all  probability  he  will 
not  be  called  on  to  perform  the  very 
unpleasant  ceremony  again,  and  then 
his  biographers  will  have  to  record, 
what  a  very  humane  man  he  was,  and 
how  little  occanon  there  is  for  corporal 
punishment  in  the  navy.  We  nave 
various  modes  of  punishment  in  the 
navy  ;  first  and  foremost  is  the  **  black 
lisf  This  list  is  composed  of  those 
who  havii^  been  guilty  of  some  minor 
offences — some  trivial  neglect  of  duty, 
are  not  placed  in  **  the  report^  to  be 
flogged,  but  are  placed  in  the  black 
list  of  the  First  Lieutenant  The  in- 
genuity of  officers  to  punish  in  this 
manner,  rather  than  resort  to  the  cat, 
has  been  most  amply  exemplified  of 


late  yearfc  I  knew  of  one  Oe^itain 
^o  made  the  black  Ust  men,  when  the 
duty  was  done  for  the  day,  carry  their 
hammodLS  on  dietr  shomders,  mth  a 
musket  lashed  thereon,  up  and  down 
the  quarter  deck,  at  every  six  feet  plac- 
ing a  rope  about  three  feet  from  the 
d^k,  and  making  these  poor  devtti, 
who  followed  each  other  like  dieefs 
step  over  each  rope.  The  exertioa 
required,  and  consequent  &Ugue  expe- 
rienced is  beyond  all  calculation.  Other 
more  humane  men  have  had  the  iron 
pins  about  a  ship  polished  to  a  bright- 
ness which  nusrht  excite  the  envy  of  a 
whitesmith.  Others  water  the  grog 
and  make  the  poor  devils  drink  it  at 
the  tub,  and  then  remain  aft  on  the 
quarter  deck,  to  be  stared  at  by  the 
ship's  company;  and  some  never  let 
the  Uack^Bst  men  rest  at  all,  for  they 
make  them  work  on  deck  when  it  may 
be  their  watch  below.  As  I  said  before 
ingenuity  has  been  expended,  and  yet 
the  cat  is  obliged  to  be  used.  In  any 
ships  where  the  black-list  is  much  in 
vogue,  rely  upon  it  the  cat  is  more 
frequently  required  than  in  that  ship 
where  the  snudlest  breach  of  orders  is 
promptly  and  severely  punished. 

**  Now  for  the  punishment  itsel£ 
Dr.  Granville  in  his  work  on  Rusria, 
unblushingly  avers,  that  the  knout  is 
not  one  jot  worse  than  the  catpo-nine- 
tailsl  Bravo,  Dr.  Granville  I  In  the 
Anecdotes  of  Russia,  published  in 
1829,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magaxine» 
I  puticulariy  referred  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  knout,  to  contnuuct  the 
very  objectionable  assertion  of  Dr. 
Granville,  for  how  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy  could  make  such  a  statement  is 
beyond  imagination  :  but  it  is  unque^ 
tionably  owing  to  such  "^*<ff*%tfmgntg 
that  the  public  are  misled.  The  Rus- 
sian executioner  will  ensure  (he  death 
d  his  victim  in  mne  lashes.  I  have 
known  aman  fiJnt  before  he  was  seized 
iq>;  but  aldiough  I  have  seen  four 
hundred  lashes  applied,  and  at  each 
dozen  a  fresh  boatswain's  mate,  yet  I 
never  knew  a  man  to  dieof  the  pimish- 
ment  in  my  life.  I  speak  of  this  merely 
to  mention,  that  naval  punishments, 
although  unquestionably  severe,  and  by 
no  means  pleasant  either  to  order  or  to 
receive,  are  not  of  that  dreadfol,  mer- 
cQess,  flagitious  order  so  frequent^ 
asserted.  The  object  of  Dr.  Granville 
must  have  been  popularity,  hinting  by 
his  remarkt  that  We  are  a«  mnchJlNaw 
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barom  a*  tite  RiwtmiM^  and  liiat  all  the 
iyianny  of  tbat  deq»<kio  goit«niineat 
we  might  >fiAd  at.faome  wmioiit  miich 
IroaUe.  I  refer  my  >  readers  to  kU 
book :  as  I  have  waded  tlntHigh  it  onee 
Joamrot  be  ratb  eooogb  to  incur  the 
anflictiQft  again.  I  am  a  strong  adro- 
imte  for  theabc^kion  of  flogging  in  tiie 
anay.  On  alMNre  we  have  gtu)]8  and 
treadmilla^  and  one  or*  two  men  woold 
not  throw  much  extra  duty  on  the  rest 
of  the  negiment.  On  board  ship  one 
man oonnned m irons,  or  inany other 
mode  makes  the  duty  fall  heavy  on  his 
watchHoaates ;  and  a  mcdD-top-man  m 
a  aquaU^  mght  is  rather  too  valnable 
an  aQi|niAtion  to  remain  below.  When 
two  or  three  men  are  taken  from  one 
part  of  the  ship  the  whole  slationJist 
most  be  altsred*  in  order  to  ensure  the 
proper  manoBuvenag  of  the  vessels 
This  is  not  all ;  a  skulker  on  board 
woald  be  glad  of  the  confinement,  and 
while  the  crew  were  reefing  top«saib 
on  a.  squally  night,  the  meraless  rain 
drenehing.  them  as  they  cling  to  the 
yani  the  confined  man  would  be  com- 
fortably sleeping  through  thQ  breeze,  or 
inaetlir  congralulating  himself  that  he 
SQould  not  be  disturbed.  **  Stop  their 
grog,""  says  a  would-be  Captain.  Very 
trae,  yon  may  stqp  a  man's  grog)  but 
}ftoa  must  pay  him  for  it;  a  man,  too, 
whose  pog  is  stopped  always  gets 
twice  his  allowance. from  others,  for 
Jack  is  a  liberal  fellow,  and  every  one 
contributes  to  pour  some  of  the  stream 
of  "  a  sailor's  joy"  down  the  throat  of 
his  sh^pHoate.  •  ^  Make  it  so  weak/* 
dies  another,  "  that  he  would  rather 
not  drink  it"  Very  good:  but  mne 
times  out  of  ten  where  is  the  water  to 
cmne  fimm?  In  small  vessds  the  men 
are  osi  an  allowance  of  water  fr^om  the 
day  they  sail  to  the  day  they  arrive, 
aim  wbea  men  are  on  an  allowance,  the 
cxtntWEitevwoiddbe  a&vour  rather  thmi 
apmriwhmont  But  to  tell  the  plain 
tenth,  tyott  must  have  a  severe  cneck 
hmging  ts  ierrorem  over  a  ship's  coo^ 
pany*  .  Only  withdraw  the  fear  of  the 
cat^  and  mark  dm  result  The  Captain 
musfe  lectme  for,  and  hope  better  con- 
dnot  in  fitare :  sapors  care  no  more 
for  WMdathana  dog  does  for  his  grand- 
fothen  The  shq>  will  soon  become 
slowrin  her  moTemenls,  and  a  disgrace 
toi  the  aaoadren*  Tliefoar  being  with* 
daawn,  the  First  Lieutenant  will  not  be 
properljr  supported ;  he  may  relax  his 
'*^— ^' — h;  the  men  find  the  bridle 


loose,  and  away  goes  disc^^dine.  Neit 
follows  loss  (tf  masts,  hves,  wredL8» 
firest  sickness,  for  cleanliness  and  dis- 
cipline go  hmid  in  hand  :  then  comea 
the  won4er  how  all  these  misfortunes 
eould.have  aecuired,  whidi  we  seldom 
heard  of  before  ;  and  then  comes  the 
truth  limping  in  at  the  end  (^  the  tra- 
gedy-*^wt  for  want  of  the  power  of 
punishment,  the  British  Navy  had 
dwin<tied  down  to  the  level  of  a  mer- 
chant ship,  and  that  all  the  gloiy  which 
discipline  had  upheld  is  for  ever  floated 
away.  Why  now,  a  boy— « little  pick- 
pocket boy  cannot  be  punished  without 
all  hands  attended  the  flagellation,  and 
thus  the  list  is  swelled  to  more  than  the 
ordinary  number,  for  formerly  the  Fini 
Lieutenant  acted  the  schodsmster,  and 
whipped  the  idle  and  riolous.  Now, 
forsooth,  a  little  urchin,  who  at  school 
would  have  been  flagellated  without 
mercy,  has  the  honour  of  a  full  attend- 
ance to  witness  his  disgrace,  and  has 
his  name  inserted  in  the  log  and  in  the 
quarterly  returns.  Surely  this  is  pre^ 
posterously  absurd. 

**  I  would  subnut  to  any  reasonable 
man,  who  has  been,  and  has  command- 
ed, and  who  may  have  paid  common 
attention  to  the  character  of  English 
sailoTs,  if  the  better  part  of  the  crew 
would  not  ratiier  have  the  cat  hanging 
m  terrorem  over  the  ships  company, 
and  know  that  the  idle,  the  skulking, 
the  thie^  the  drunkard,  will  be  certain- 
ly punished,  if  they  neglect  their  duty; 
—unquestionably  the  good  seaman 
would  prefer  the  continuance  of  the 
punishment,  to  witnessing  the  distres- 
sing scenes  of  the  black  list,  or  the  long 
row  of  culprits,  with  one  1^  each  m 
the  lNlboes-*-The  discipline  of  our  navy 
has  been  the  pride  of  Engrland,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  worid.  The  fleets  si 
other  nations  have  been  ewejpt  fmn 
the  ocean,  and  the  flag  of  Bntain  ias 
been  imheld  in  the  furthest  q^mrterof 
thegiobe.  Smrely  disdjj^ine  mnstbaise 
been  a  great  auxiliary  or  this  gj^oqr 
would  not  have  been  attained*  w1^, 
during  the  war,  did  an  Engfish  f^^^ 
unhesitatingly  attack  a  Preach  frigate 
of  for  supmor  force  whenever  timy 
met?  Because  the  confidence  of  thte 
captaiA  was  in  the  disdpUne  of  his 
crew,  and  that  discipline  cannot  be  up- 
held ^rithout  some  greater  pumriiment 
timn  watering  a  mants  grog,]>oli8hmga 
pm,  or  having  the  bladk  mk  men  Kke  a 
pack  of  flamingoes,  to  stand  on  ooe  leg. 
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ornCrkleoTer  aroj>e.  Wliile  onrnap 
val  disciplme  has  risen  abore  other  Ba^ 
tions,  while  we  can  uphoM  the  honevr 
aiid  glory  of  the  nig,  leave  us  the 
power,  we  do  not  want  the  nec^isify  of 
punishment  Interfere  by  all  means 
to  bring  wanton  craeky,  or  heartless 
tyranny  to  its  merited  censure  and  dis^ 
grace.  No  one  oould  advocate  the 
abuse  of  the  power  of  punishment  pos- 
sewing  the  feelings  and  courage  of  a 
man.  Interfere  thus  far — ^no  further  ; 
for  rely  upon  it,  the  service  would  be 
materially  ii^^ured,  if  the  law  was  abro- 
gated. If  anr  of  the  advocates  for 
the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  navy,  had  witnessed  the  dreadfid 
effects  on  board  ship,  arising  from  the 
grossest  neglect  of^  duty,  or  from  the 
med<tiing  interference  of  the  senseless 
drui^kara — Had  they  been  rescued  by 
the  accidental  passinfi^  of  anodier  ship, 
as  was  the  case  wi&  the  Kent  East 
Indiaman,  when  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers stood  on  the  veiy  brink  of  de- 
struction, almost  without  hope  of  assis- 
tance, thejr  would  be  inclined  to  alter 
their  opinions  about  "  treating  seamen 
like  boys,"  or  the  twopenny  tvash  <*  of 
using  them  like  horses^ — Compare  the 
loss  of  the  Alceste  with  the  wreck  of 
the  Frendi  frigate  Medusa— the  one, 
the  beauty  of  discipline— the  other, 
the  confusion  of  a  mob.  Read  with 
what  patient  resignation,  the  crew  of 
the  former  submitted  to  the  dictates  of 
Maxwell  and  his  officers, — see  the  ex- 
ample that  was  set  by  all  the  officers' 
down  to  the  smallest  nudshipman,  and 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  their  release. — 
After  perunng  all  their  sufferings  and 
all  their  obedKuce,  then  oast  your  eyes- 
over  the  horrid  picture  of  the  loss  of 
the  Medusa,  the  drunken  h<^  of  the 
undisciplined  crew,  their  heaitless  mur- 
ders, and  their  dreadful  sufferings,  and 
then  ask  ^ourseK  what  cauMd  the 
quiet  submission  of  the  one,  or  the 
barbarous  brutality  of  the  other.  It  is 
some  comfort  in  the  tropical  dimaies, 
when  squalls  come  sudcknly  and  aw- 
fkdly  strong,  to  know  that  in  two  mi* 
nates  every  sail  may  be  redueed,  and 
thus  the  chance  of  accident  dkninisfaed 
— It  is  eqnalljr  diigusting  to  be  on 
board  a  ship  where  half  the  menskulk 
below— where  the  masts  are  carried 
away,  the  sails  split,  or  the  crew  kept 
on  deck  for  houfs.  I  remember  in  one 
very  undisciplined  ship  in  whidi  I  h^ 
penedto  be  a  pwsengor,  that  a  man 


feU  overboard.  The  oonluifton  which 
ensued  baffled  aU  deseription,  the  ooo* 
sequence  was,  that  the  stem  boat  war 
lowered  when  the  slnphadtoo  nmoh 
way,  and  three  men  (as  the  boat  swamp- 
ed) drifted  away  astern.  The  fore* 
most,  tackle  oi  the  krboMrd  qnaiter* 
boat  was  let  go  by  the  ran,  and  two: 
men  more  were  tivown  averl>o«rd ,  a. 
similar  accident  vary  neariy  ooonrred< 
with  the  starboard  quarteo  boat^  which* 
was  however  ultimately  repaired,  andi 
instead  of  only  loMM-one  man,  we  lost 
three.  Discipline,  diseifdine  alone  has  ^ 
i^held  our  navy,  and  discipline  we 
most  have-^wh  V,  what  captain  can  foiw 
get  the  time  whcai  the  smols  vomitod.' 
their  contents  on  board  the  UMMif-' 
war?  Were  these  pickpockets,  drunk4 
ards,  vagabonds  of  the  lowest  ordeivta 
be  ruled  with  a  feather,  or  soothed  with 
soft  accents  ?  could  it  he  iuM^^ined 
that  those  who  had  deicd  the  strongi 
arm  of  the  lacw  should  oome  like  good 
littie  children,  tractable  and  obedient  at> 
onoe  ?— Nol  those  who  ooght  to  have 
been  flogged  in  thegaols,  were  iogved 
elsewhere ;  and  by  a  conalaat  vici*^ 
lance  on  every  action  of  these  vennni, 
we  reformed  their  charadets,  and: 
turned  them  to  useful  servants  of  the 
state,  from  bold  bvt  crael  viobton  oi 
the  law.— Readen  yonaay  go  to  the 
end  of  these  volumes  witimut  bei^gt 
pestered  with  one  word,  more  on.  tbn 
above  disgusting  sul)ject.* 

The  above  is  not,  we  tlnak,  a  bad: 
specimen  of  the  ^ver  parti  of  tUe 
work,  and  there  is  enough  of  such, 
without  deteriorating  into  needless  de« 
taib  or  dull  tedious  remarks  on  sub*  ' 
jects as  interestincr  to  amere  'nH'TWin 
aathe  Reform  Bfll  was  to  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Our  only  kmentations»  at 
least  the  only  ones  we  shall  utter,  are^ 
first,  that  we  have  so  little  oi  desciip* 
tions  of  scenery,  for  we  are  sure,  aU 
though  our  sailor  is  so  modest  that  he 
distrusts  his  own  powersy-^-tint  this 
difficult  branch  of  writing  oouki  have 
been  well  done.  Our  second  lasent 
is,  that  the  s^e  of  the  general  run  of 
the  sentences  has  not  b^  more 
frdly  poMshed,  we  meet  seme, 
the  sense  is  so  confused  as  to  be  i 
times  difficult  to  find  out  There  is  a 
leoaeness  too,  which  is  deserving  of 
censure'— Now  in  his  spirited  scenes^ 
he  goes  on  right  weH,  each  sentence 
partakes  of  the  saUoivlike  <*  Aye»  aye* 
bii^  soit  of  brevity,  and  in  these  mats. 
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it  reads  well  and  nerrouBfy ;  but  where 
the  excttement  fidls,  the  pen  lags,  the 
words  are  no  longer  the  language  of 
feeling  or  the  heart,  and  we  get  on  into 
the  inaccuracies  we  complain  o£  We 
have  little  toleration  for  this,  as  it  is 
erident  that  the  **Sailor'  can  write 
admirably  well  when  he  chooses,  and 
it  is  not  treating  the  public  well  to  send 
anjr  work  before  them,  which  has  not 
been  polished  and  re-polished  by  the 
author  to  his  own  satis&ction.  Enoup^ 
of  this,  we  haye  seldom  been  more  in- 
terested, and  when  that  is  the  case,  we 
feel  satisfied  that  the  book  so  interest- 
ing us,  can  be  no  mediocre  perform- 
ance. But  how  is  it  that  wnen  our 
**  Sailor*  has  been  in  such  scenery  as 
Lough  Swilly,  that  his  pen  does  not 
flow  in  raptures  on  the  theme?  To 
those  who  have  seen  this  magnificent 
bay,  we  need  offbr  little  remark,  but  to 
those  who  have  not  been  so  happy,  we 
will  say  that  it  is  a  sin,  if  in  these  days 
of  steam  boats  and  stage  coaches,  they 
should  be  within  thiit^  miles,  at  the 
Causeway,  and  not  have  beheld  this 
little  known,  but  really  superb  basin. — 
Yet  not  in  every  time,  at  every  season, 
lihall  you  see  all  its  beauties.  Oh  I  we 
would  that  we  were  cicerone  to  the 
next  party  to  lead  them  to  the  smooth 
level  sands,  where  every  tiny  wave, 
zoUed  at  our  feet,  is  crested  in  the  pale 
moon-beams  with  a  silver  glory,  and 
when  no  sound  is  heard  to  break  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  hour,  save  the 
shrill  pipe  of  the  curlew,  as  wheeling 
around  your  head,  he  cries,  or  the  low 
hissing  of  the  ripples  on  the  sandy 
plain  all  around  you.  Then,  then  you 
may  see  some  part  of  our  lovely  Lough. 
Or  come  with  us  at  &11  of  day,  luul 
■tandinff  on  that  rock,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  sea,  look  abroad  towards  the 
west  Purple,  and  gold,  and  crimson, 
that  would  put  to  shame  the  hue  of  the 
flamingo  wmg,  tinting  the  heathy  hills, 
with  no  mortal  glory,  and  sending  a 
flood  of  yellow  light  across  the  waters, 
as  though  it  were  a  golden  bridge  fit 
for  the  feet  of  Houris  to  the  Rate  of 
Paradise^-it  is  dangerous  to  look  at 
that  glorious  stream,  we  will  throw 
oursenres  in  to  a  certainty,  for  we  are 
bewitched,  and  think  we  could  trip 
along  that  way,  as  though  the  chains  ci 
Menai  were  undem^th.  <<Away, 
away  to  the  mountain's  brow"  at  the 
hreik  of  day,  when  the  dews,  and 
damp8,andclouds  of  night  are  vanislnng 


before  the  dawn  like  oma's  iU  tenper» 
upon  the  blandishments  of  lovdy  wo- 
man. See  the  first  pmk  rays  of  day  steal 
up  behind  that  huge  dark  iixMBitain« 
shooting  to  the  zenith  as  the  last  of 
guardian  angels,  winding  his  way  firom 
mortal  cares,  to  render  an  account  of 
his  nightly  watch.  Look  how  that  hue 
of  rose  is  deepening,  creeping  up  the 
sky  like  the  virgin  blush,  that  mantled 
her  bosom,  when  maddened,  we  spoke 
THB  WORDS.  If  we  wcrc  not  Cnris- 
tians,  we  would  be  Persians,  and  fisdting 
low  on  our  knees,  would  worship  that 
glorious  luminary. 

We  will  not  bring  you,  ladies,  out 
any  more,  but  the  scenes  we  have  met  in 
that  enchanted  lake  we  will  teU  you : 
you  could  but  ill  brookthe  thunder-dash, 
or  that  when  wet  with  the  spray  of  the 
sea-borne  billows,  and  salt  in  yoiff 
skin,  as  a  preserved  chine,  the  brine 
should  be  washed  from  your  cloak  1^ 
the  pours  from  heaven.  We  have 
been  rocked  in  idle  motion  on  the 
bosom  of  that  lake,  when  the  heat  was 
tech  that  the  fishes  beginning  to-— oh  I 
that's  not  original — and  the  gulls  were 
as  hot  and  out  of  breath  with  a  minute's 
fly,  as  though  the^  had  flown  a  score 
of  leagues,  scenting  their  prey.  To 
our  fancy,  (to  be  sure,  it's  rather  pecu- 
liar ;)  the  beauty  of  mountain  andlouffh 
is  tenfold,  when  all  are  shaded  in  the 
ominous  glare  of  the  thunder  cloud, 
and  when  the  deep  blue  of  the  distant 
mountains  is  lost  in  the  awfol  black 
and  indigo  of  the  cloud  bank  behind 
them,  and  when  even  the  close  hills 
at  hand,  are  in  their  outline  in^percepd- 
ble,save  when  that  horrid  oo}^er  hue  is 
shining,  as  thoi^h  the  mouth  of  Pan- 
demonium were  concealed  behind 
that  range.  Hark  I  a  peal — not  one 
of  your  distant  hollow  booms,  hot  a 
sharp  brattle,  as  if  Satan  aind  his 
legions  were  rifle  shooting  by  millions 
in  the  air.  We  saw  no  msAk — but 
there — zig-zag — Uue— red— white — ^we 
would  not  have  missed  that  for  hun- 
dreds ;  then  in  the  intervals  of  heaven*s 
artillery,  you  hear  the  distant  bellow 
of  the  ocean,  lamenting  for  its  conoBg 
trouble,  and  grieving  for  the  stonn. 
which  will  uprouse  it  from  its  placid 
calm.  We  shall  have  a  stiff  nor^lrcster 
to-night,  and  down  we  shall  come  and 
enpoy  a  scene  worth  ten  tiiousond  rip- 
pling moon-shining  strands ;  coaie> 
boys,  pull  ashore,  and  just  in  time  too  ; 
look  sesrward,  the  lace  of  the  waters. 
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beMiiifiillj  bliie»*'is  now  ae  white  •# 
^  drifSB  flBOV-  Putoi^ywirtoiipM 
MHltattothai  mist— is  it  raw?— No^ 
no*  (wJt, salt  Holdog  jour Ms^ and 
■etimder  yon  rock, or  you  will  be  driyen 
from  yow  mooring  hk^  pooh  I 
here  it  coneB,  a  fegulaf  white  eqiwll* 
foaming  and  tearing,  ficzing*  turniitt 
op  tbft  sea  like  a  uUow  fiddridgea 
with  anow»  and  Gattii^  the  heads  off 
the  innocent  wavee  Uke  anothev  Nero. 
We  majr  go  home,  for  there  ia  a  lull 
now,  wnioh  will  laet  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  we  shall  have  it  blowing  great 
g«ns  «id  small  arms.  Aye,  come  now 
aadsee  the  storm,  this  way,  boys-^np 
this  cMi»  wiiere  you  will  haye  nooom- 
paay  faak  the  jpalls  and  the  seals^ 
wthiatling  and  p^ing,  as  mueh  as  to 
ear* "  Ettthei  too  mudi  of  a  good  thing 
all. this  breeaing/  Heaven. help  the 
iea  eraft  t»4ugfati  mnny  an  awdpos 
wifo  and  motiwr  is  on  the  hoach  of 
that  little  lishmg  village^  i^erdnff  the 
awefid, darkness,  and,  rtaamiag  for  a 
glimpee  iatothe  ^vious  fog  mid  mist 
Oasoeha  nis^as  this  waa  the  Sal- 
ddoiiaket-HnRrent  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Imigh,  with  Padreaham  and  his 
hundiedN:  in  hertHdl,  all  lost  %  poor 
fottofw*:it  was  a  melancholy  Chxiatmai 
foaet  for  him^  when  within  a  league  of 
fluoh  maeiiag  as  would  have  enabled 
him  to  Umgh  at  a  tonuuio ;  when  the 
hoaee  was  almost  in  hearing  of  a  gun, 
wd^re  he  knew  a  hoapitable  welcome 
awaited  hu%  a  strike  I«-^ieryJ-HAd 
£k  silent  for  ever.  How  often  have 
we  sailed  oirer  her  rotting  timbers^  and 
woold  think  we  saw  the  giianing  scuUs 
k^ghing  at  us  thxoqgh  the  rents  s-^ 
peaee  witk  be^them-*4hey  were  bn^re, 
jmd  they  aee  gone ;  but  th^  have  a 
famve  nun's  monnment,  more  lasting 
ihan  biasB  the  love,  respect,  and 
eomw'  ^    theb  feUow^ountiymea. 

Hflloahl  where  the  deuce  is  Cha> 
Oder?  Makeallsailandeomeup^--here 
gees  foreitiaet  the  aeeond^-^y  we 
cannot  put  in  the  whole  volmne. 
-  ''TheiliMis^asmall  schooner,  under 
the  oommaad  of  Lieutenant  Smithy  an 
:  active  intdligent  ofiicer,  was  ordered 
to  cruisa  between  the  Colorados,  a 
shoal  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  sod  the  Havannah,  in 
tyrder  to  mtemept  a  piratioal  veaiel, 
which  had  enmmitted  innumerable  de- 
predations both  <m  shore  and  sea,  and 
wUeh  every  trader  had  seen,  hot  nmie 
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ammdiy  deacilbew  It  was  9 
aervice  of  the  utmost  importance^  inas- 
much as  the  existence  of  thb  vessel 
rendered  higher  insurances  reqidsite  \ 
the  merchant  vessels  dared  not  to  sail 
without  a  convoy,  and  the  men-of-war 
were  otherwise  in  great  reouest  in 
every  part  of  Columbia  and  Mexico  to 
protect  the  merchant  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  different  governments,  or 
the  constant  revolution  which  thr^r 
the  weak  on  the  power  of  the  strcn^est 
without  a  chance  of  resistance. 

"  The  Jli<3y;p>^  proceeded  to  her  des- 
tination,  and  there  remained,  in  hopes 
of  capturing  the  marauder.  It  was 
one  evening  when  the  sea-breexe  had 
lulled  and  the.  calm  in  being»  wlddi 
occurs  before  the  land-breese  com* 
mences,  that  the  schooner  lay  up<m 
the  silent  waters  without  a  motion* 
with  her  head  towards  the  shore,  and 
jsbout  eight  miles  distant  from  Colo- 
iiados.  Smith,  who  had  swept  the 
horizon  with  hb  glass  from  the  maat- 
head  of  his  chaiv<^  until  the  twQiffht 
had  died  into  darkness,  was  in  nis 
cabin,  the  mate  on  deck,  the  crew 
talking  over  past  scenes  and  oocmw 
reaces,  eveiy  thing  apparently  in  the 
most  perfect  secunty,  wh^  an  event 
occu^ed,  which  I  well  know  I  cannot 
paint  in  the  glowing  colours  the  heait> 
xendin^  tale  deserves. 

"  It  IS  requisite  here  to  mention,that 
the  schooner  had  her  fore-topsail  set, 
the  yard  being  braced  for  the  starboard 
tack  i  the  foresail  was  in  the  braUi, 
and  the  jib,  and  boom  mMnpftiij  flie 
latter  with  the  tack  triced  up,  hanging 
up  and  down  in  the  cahQ.  On  the 
larboard4>ow  a  small  black  doud  had 
hung  over  the  land ;  and  in  tropical 
climates,  almost  invariably,  the  clouds 
settiAg  on  the^  hills  is  the  rign  of  the 
land-breeze  being  about  to  commence. 
Perhaps,  many  of  my  readers  have  net 
been  in  these  climates,  when  the  bles- 
mngs  of  the  cool  night-breeze  must  be 
felt  to  be  impreciated ;  generally 
.^efdcing,  the  land-wind  comes  on  ni 
hffht  flaws  until  it  settles  in  its  strength, 
which  is  rarely  sufficient  to  drive  a 
fingate  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  mi 
hour.  The  doud,  which  at  first  seem- 
ed only  of  small  dimensions,  gradually 
increased ;  and  the  moon,  which  was 
shining  brightly  just  over  the  vapour, 
perhaps,  made  it  i^peaf  darker  tnan 
It  really  was.  The  iqate  looked  at 
the  gutheriiig  blacknM  without  ap- 
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preheoBioii,  ahboiigh  some  foreboding 
of  approaching  mischief  seemed  to 
render  him  unquiet  and  uneasy.  **  Mr. 
Smith,"  said  the  mate,  looking  down 
the  hatchway,  **  I  think  the  land-wind 
is  coming  off  rather  strong.  Sir,  the 
clouds  look  very  dark,"  "  Very  well," 
replied  Smith,  *<  keep  a  sharp  look  out, 
I  shall  be  on  deck  myself  in  a  moment" 
It  is  proper  for  the  historian  of  all 
misfortunes  to  show  how,  by  cautious 
attention,  such  misfortunes  might  have 
been  guarded  against.  When  the 
mate  observed  the  increasing  blackness 
and  density  of  the  cloud,  he  ought  to 
have  braced  the  fore-yard  round,  and 
thus  to  have  prevented  the  schooner 
being  taken  aback;  for  there  are  no 
vessels  so  ticklish  (as  we  call  it)  as 
schooners,  and  no  vards  so  difficult  to 
manage  in  a  squall  as  the  long  over- 
grown yard  of  a  schooner's  fore-top- 
aail,  or  square-sail.  Had  this  slight 
manoeuvre  been  executed,  the  horrible 
consequences  which  ensued  mi^t  have 
been  obviated ;  at  any  rate,  me  men 
ought  to  have  been  kept  in  readiness, 
the  fore-topsail  should  have  been 
furled  or  lowered,  and  preparations 
ought  to  have  been  made.  It  is  a 
sii^^ar  &ct,  that  the  crew,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  relating  all  kinds  of 
wonderful  events  about  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  catastrophe  occurred,  became 
awfuDy  rilent-— not  a  word  escaped 
them — ^there  seemed  a  preparatory 
stillness  for  death  itself,  or  a  respect- 
ful fear  at  its  approach.  A  squsdl  of 
wind  which  must  have  been  fearftilly 
strong,  seemed  to  burst  from  the  doud 
alongside  the  schooner ;  it  reached 
her  before  the  mate  could  call  the 
watch  into  activity.  The  vessel  was 
taken  aback  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  as  he 
put  his  foot  on  the  last  step  of  the 
•ladder,  found  his  schooner  upset,  and 
scarcely  time  had  he  to  reach  the  deck 
before  she  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The 
crew,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four, 
happened  luckihr  to  be  on  deck,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  who  were  drown- 
ed in  the  schooner,  and  in  one  minute 
'they  found  themselves  struggling  in 
the  water — ^their  home,  their  ship,  and 
some  of  their  companions  lost  for  ever. 
The  wild  cry  for  assistance  from  some, 
of  surprise  from  others,  and  fear  fit>m 
all,  seemed  to  <)rown  the  wind ;  for,  as 
if  sent  by  Providence  to  effect  this 
single  event,  no  sooner  had  the 
schooner ^sunk,  than  the  wind  entirely 


ceased,  and  a  calm  came  on,  and  the 
bright  rays  of  the  moon  fell  on  t^ 
wet  faces  of  the  struggling  crew. 
Most  fortunately,  as  some  would  think* 
but,  in  reality,  the  most  pain&lly  un- 
fortunate from  what  followed,  the 
boat  on  the  booms  of  the  schooner 
floated  clear  of  the  smkin^  vessel,  and 
seemed  prepared  for  their  salvation ; 
the  fore-yard««rm  had  somehow  got 
fixed  on  the  gunwale,  and  as  the 
schooner  sunk,  it  naturally  held  the 
boat,  until  she  was  nearly  upset  and 
half  full  of  water;  when  the  yard  got 
disentangled,  the  schooner  sunk  and 
the  boat  floated.  The  only  ark  of 
their  safety  was  amply  huge  enough  to 
have  saved  the  twenty-4wo  men  lAo 
instantly  swam  to  her ;  and  such  was 
the  impetuosity  occanoned  by  their 
fright,  that  prudence  was  overfooked ; 
and  in  the  hurried  exertion  of  eight  or 
ten  endeavouring  to  scramble  u,  ali 
on  one  side,  the  half-filled  boat  heeled 
below  her  gunwale  in  the  water,  and 
rolled  over  and  ovor ;  some  got  acrosa 
her  keel,  the  others  held  on  by  ker» 
and  all  were  saved  firom  drowning. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
a  man  of  most  consummate  command 
and  coolness,  b^gan  to  reason  with  his 
crew  on  the  impossibility  of  their  be- 
ing saved,  if  they  contmued  in  their 
present  position,  for  those  who  wefe 
on  the  keel  would  ihortiy  roll  oS,  and 
exertion  and  &tigue  would  soon  force 
the  others  to  relmquish  thdr  holds,  oir 
urge  them  to  endeavour  fordbly  to 
dislodge  the  possessors  from  their  quiet 
seat  He  pobted  out  the  neoessily 
of  lighting  the  boat,  of  allowing  only 
two  men  to  get  in  to  bale  htt  oat, 
whilst  the  others,  supported  by  the 
gunwales,  which  they  kept  upright, 
might  remain  in  the  water  until  the 
boat  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  re> 
ceive  two  more,  and  thus,  by  degrees^ 
to  ship  the  whole  crew  in  securi^. 
Even  m  this  mom^dt  of  peril,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  assumed  its  com- 
mand :  at  the  ordier  from  the  lieute- 
nant, for  the  men  on  the  keel  to  re- 
linquish their  position,  they  instantly 
obeyed,  the  boat  was  turned  over,  and 
once  more  tbe  expedient  waa  tried, 
but  quite  in  vain ;  for  no  sooner 
had  two  men  begun  to  bale  with  a 
couple  of  hats,  and  the  safety  of  the 
crew  to  appear  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  than  one  man  dsdared  he 
saw  the  fin  of  a  sharL     No  fame 
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em  «Myef  tht  ptaac  which  •&Ee4  the 
•tniggling  seaoien  :  a  shark  is  at  all 
tinea  an  olject  of  horror  to  a  sailor ; 
and  those  who  haye  seen  the  destme- 
tire  jaws  of  these  v<»racions*  fish,  and 
their  imrnense  and  almost  incredible 
power,  their  loye  of  blood,  and  their 
tiold  daring  to  obtain  it,  alone  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  sensations  produced 
to  a  swimmer  bj*  the  cry  of  **  a  shark  I 
a  shark!  Every  man  now  struggled 
to  obtiQn  a  moment's  safety ;  well 
they  knew,  that  one  drop  of  blood 
would  have  been  scented  by  the  ever- 
lasting pilot-fish,  the  jackalls  of  the 
shark;  and  that  then  destruction  was 
inevitable,  if  only  one  of  these  monsters 
should  discover  Uie  rich  repast,  or  be  led 
to  its  food  by  the  little  rapid  hunter  of 
its  prey.  All  discipline  was  now  un- 
availing, the  boat  again  turned  keel  up ; 
one  man  only  gained  his  secmity  to  be 
pushed  from  it  by  others,  and  thus  their 
^rength  began  to  fail  from  long-con- 
tinued exertion.  As  however  the  ene- 
my so  much  dreaded  did  not  make  its 
«>pearance,  Smith  once  more  urged 
them  to  endeavour  to  save  tiiemselves 
by  the  only  means  left,  that  of  the 
boat ;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  would 
only  increase  their  alarm  by  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  them  tliat  sharks 
did  not  abound  in  those  parts,  he  used 
tile  vrisest  plan  of  desiring  those  who 
held  on  by  the  gunwale  to  keep  splash- 
ing in  the  water  with  their  legs,  m  or- 
der to  frighten  the  monsters  at  which 
they  were  so  alarmed.  Once  more  had 
hope  begun  to  dawn ;  the  boat  was 
dew  to  the  thwarts,  and  four  men 
were  in  her  hard  at  work  :  a  little  for- 
bearance and  a  little  obedience  and 
they  were  safe.  At  thb  moment  when 
those  in  the  water  uiged  their  mess- 
mates in  the  boat  to  continue  balmg 
with  unremitted  exertion,  a  noise  was 
heard  close  to  them,  and  aboirt  fifteen 
sharks  came  right  in  amongst  them. 
The  panic  was  ten  times  more  dreadfol 
than  before ;  the  boat  was  again  upset 
by  the  simultaneous  endeavour  to  es- 
cape the  danger,  and  the  twentytwo 
sauoTS  were  again  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. At  first  the  sharks  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  seize  their  prey,  but  swam 
in  amongst  the  men,  playing  in  the 
water,  sometimes  leapmg  about  and 
rubbing  against  their  victims.  This  was 
of  short  duration.  A  loud  shriek  from 
one  of  the  men  announced  his  sudden 
pain ;  a  shark  had  seized  him  by  the 
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leg,  and  severed  it  entlrdy  from  the 
body.  No  sooner  had  the  hlaod  been 
tasted  than  the  dreaded  attac^L  took 
place.  Another  and  another  shriek 
proclaimed  the  loss  of  limbs :  some 
were  torn  from  the  boat,  to  which  th^ 
vainly  endeavoured  to  cling— some,  it 
is  supposed,  sunk  from  fear  alone 
—all  were  in  dreadfol  panic.  Mr. 
Smith  even  now,  when  ot  all  horrible 
deaths  the  most  horrible  seemed  to 
await  hun,  gave  his  orders  with  clear- 
ness and  coolness,  and  to  the  everiast- 
ing  honour  of  the  poor  departed  crew 
be  it  known,  they  were  obeyed.  Agam 
the  boat  was  righted,  and  again  two 
men  were  in  her.  Incredible  as  it  may 
^pear,  still  however  it  is  true,  that  the 
voice  of  the  officer  was  heard  anucbt 
the  danger ;  and  the  survivors  actually, 
as  before,  dung  to  the  gunwale  and 
kept  the  boat  upright  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self held  on  bv  the  stem,  and  cheered 
and  applauded  his  men.  The  sharks 
had  tasted  the  blood,  and  were  not  to 
be  driven  from  their  feast ;  in  one  short 
moment,  when  Mr.  Smith  ceased 
splashing,  as  he  looked  mto  the  boat 
to  watch  the  progress,  a  shark  s^ted 
both  bis  legs  and  bit  them  off  just  above 
the  knees.  Human  nature  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  this  immense 
pain  without  a  groan,  but  Smith  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  misfortune  ;  na- 
ture, true  to  herself,  resisted  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  groan  was  deep  and 
audible.  The  crew  had  long  receded 
their  gallant  commander;  they  knew 
his  worth  and  his  courage ;  on  hearing 
him  express  his  pain  and  seeing  Imn 
relinquish  his  hold  to  sink,  two  of  the 
men  grasped  their  dying  officer,  and 
placed  him  in  the  stem  sheets.  Even 
now,  in  almost  insupportable  agony, 
that  gallant  fellow  forgot  his  own  suf- 
ferings, and  thought  only  on  rescuing 
the  remaining  few  from  the  untimely 
grave  which  awaited  them.  He  told 
them  again  of  their  only  hope,  de- 
plored their  perilous  state,  and  con- 
cluded with  these  words—**  If  any  of 
you  survive  this  fatal  night  and  return 
to  Jamaica,  tell  the  Admiral  (Sir  Lau- 
rence HalsHted,)  that  I  was  in  search  of 
the  pirate  when  this  lamentable  occur- 
rence took  place  i  tell  him  I  hope  I 
have  always  done  my  duty,  and  Uiat 
I — **  Here  the  endeavour  of  some  of 
the  men  to  get  into  the  boat  gave  her 
a  heel  on  one  side,  the  men  .who  were 
supporting  poor  Smith  reli 
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Ibr  a  mowButt  aBd  he  Totted  ovOTboud 
•adwat  diowiied.  His  last  bid^bling 
ery  was  soon  lost  in  the  shrieks  of  hb 

.  fonner  compaaioiia— he  sunk  to  rise  bo 
Bioie.  Could  he  have  been  sayed*  his 
life  woidd  have  been  irksome,  and  but 
for  the  time  which  even  the  best  desire 
to  maJke  atonement  for  the  sins  and 
errors  of  early  life->4o  offer  their  eon- 
trite  prayers  tojthe  Throne  of  Gtaoe— 
to  in^plcHre  that  salTatkm  we  all  hoBe 
foe,  and  ttooe^  of  themselyes,  coi  dakn 
«<-Jie  had  better  have  died  as  he  did, 
than  live  .to  be  dependent  on  others ; 
to  hear  the  peevisn.  con^laiKt  of  his 
atteadaatSy  or  to  sigh  for  pleasores  he 
oe«ld  never  ei\)oy,  or  for  comforts  he 
eottld  never  attain.  With  him  died 
every  hope }  all  but  two  of  the  <7ew 
aave  way  to  krad  execrations  and  curs- 
Sogs.  Siune,  who  had  not  been  so  «te- 
riously  ii^ured  by  the  monsters  of  the 
deep,  endearoured  to  get  upon  the 
keel  of  the  boat,  which  wss  s^pain  im- 
sets  but  worn  out  irith  excessive  &.- 
tigue,  and  smarting  mMler  the  keen 
pain,  they  ^ve  up  thei^ianoo  of  safety 
and  were  either  eaten  immediatelv  bv 
the  sharks,  or  courtfaig  death,  whicn 
impeared  inevitable,  they  threw  them- 
selves from  their  onlv  simport,  and 
were  drowned.  At  eight  o*<HOck  in  -the 
evening  the  Magpie  was  upset;  it  was 
calcula^  b^  the  two  survivora  that 
their  companions  had  all  died  bv  nine. 
The  shaAs  seemed  satisfted  ier  the 
BM>ment,  and  they  with  gallant  hearts 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  precious  time 
in  order  to  save  themselves:  they 
lighted  tiie  boat,  and  one  getting  in 
over  the  bows  and  the  other  over  the 
stem,  they  found  themselves,  akhoagh 
neariy  exhausted,  yet  alive  and  in  com- 
parative securi^.  They  began  the 
woriL  of  baling,  and  soon  %htened  the 
boat  sufficienUy  not  tobo^inly  upset, 
when  both  sat  down  to  rest  The  re- 
turn of  the  sharks  was  the  signal  of 
their  return  to  labour.  The  voradous 
aonslers  endeavoured  to  upset  the 
boat ;  they  swam  by  its  side  hi  seeming 

i  aiodety  for  their  prey,  but  aftfflr  waiting 
fo*  some  dSMy  they  separated.  The 
two  resoved  seamen  found  themselves 
free  from  their  inveterate  enemies,  and 

'  by  the  Messing  <tf  God,  saved.  Tired 
as  they  ,were,.  they  contimied  their 
laboiur  until  the  b<nt  was  nearly  chy, 
when  both  lay  down  to  rest,  the  one 
forward,  the  other  aft.  So  conmletely 
had  foar  ^operated  on  their  mind%  that 


they  did  not  doM  tp  move,  dwaftig 
that  an  incautious  st^  nnght  again 
have  capsiaed  the  boat  ThejraooQ,.in 
spite  or  the  honors  they  had  witnessed 
mi  mto  a  sound  sleep,  and  day  had 
dawned  before  they  awoke  to.  horrible 
reflections,  and  apparently  worse  dan- 
gers. *■  *  •  '^  *Tm  a  bad  buriness 
thk,  Tom,"  said  the  man  in  the  bow. 
**  Averybadbu8iness,indead}Ithink 
I  am  sorry  I  was  not  eaten  with  the 
rest  of  the  poor  Mows»  and  then  I 
should  never  have  known  the  nuserr  of 
this  moment"  ^  I  have  been,*  replied 
Jack,  *^  m  many  a  heavy  squall  before 
now»  but  I  never  felt  such  a  gafe  as 
this.*-^o  hope,  Tom,  no  hcoe  I  here 
we  are  doomed  to  die  of  thirst  and 
huagery-4M«hii«  to  eat  Tom>  you 
knowr  The  word  «*nothing^  waa  re- 
peated  by  Tom,  who  afterwards  conti- 
nued the  conversation.  **Well  boy, 
nuiinr's  the  ship  that  passes  through  the 
Gull  of  Florida,  and  whidk  must  eome 
nearly  within  hail  of  us,  so  that  if  we 
live,  or  one  of  as  can  but  live  a  little*^ 
toad  I  daresay  we  can  Jhdfiod^frr  91^0^ 
— wfagf  then,  you  know,  the  inM^e  of 
the  atoiy  wiU  be  toU,  and  that  will  be 
something."  ''Food  for  one,"  re- 
echoed the  other,  and  advanced  a  little 
towards  hia  only  companion  with  alook 
of  savage  detennmation*  JBoth  endow 
stood  the  aUnsioB,  theva  waa  no  doi^ 
but  that  th^  eouM  hove  outlived  that 
day  without  resorting  to  the  last  re^ 
source,  but  th^  stood  afraid  of  eaeh 
other.  Both  had  knives,  for  jaUors  al- 
ways carry  these  instruments  saqpajaded 
round  the  neck,  by  a  Strong  whitetine 
which  they  caU  a  lanyard.  Altkmgh 
not  driven  to  die  dreadfrd  altenmtive^ 
they  antic^Mted  the  worst  resnlls  &  they 
knew  tiiey  could  not  both  long  swvire 
theawfol  ritoationin  which  they  were 
placed.  If  no  ship  passed  tiiemwvtii* 
m  four  and  twenty  hours,  it  wna  evi- 
dent that  one  mast  be  murderedto  save 
the  othOT.  In  all  thaea  of  tribulation 
and  da^fer,  men  turn  thmr  Ihougirta  to 
God,  and  solicit  that  support^  for  wkiek 
when  an  health  and  security,  th^  had 
omitted  to  piay.  There  iaa  dsMghtfol 
cahn  which  generally  comes  ovetthe 
mind  of  the-most  haidenedr  after  ik/ef 
have  been  iaduoedto  pray  for  sup|Wit 
and  forgiveness)  and  few  theve  ate 
who,  having  once  eqierienced  theoott^ 
solations  of  rdigion,  totally  abandoar  it 
afterwards.  In  the  sitoation  in  which 
th^M  two  men  were  plaeed,  4bav  hed 
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not  ^fttk  Uie  comfoit  of  CTiployncnt ; 
'  ftirthej  bad  nothiiig  to  employ  them- 
•dtef  upon  ;  aH  they  coold  do  wai,'or 
'  could  he  done  in  a  second— namely, 
when  tiie  §ea  breexe  came  on,  to  set  up 
ft  tbwait  nprifflit  with  a  jacket  upon  n, 
in  the  bowB  of  the  boat,  and  acnd  before 
the  wind,  in  whidi  case,  if  they  eodd 
'  exist  four  or  fire  days,  they  n^ht  reach 
the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. ♦  •  •.  •  ♦  itwas 
now  about  half-past  six  m  the  morning, 
the  sun  was  Mffinning  to  prore  ma 
burdng  ^wer,  Uie  sea  was  as  smooth 
as  a  lookmff-elass,  and  savinsp  now  and 
thenthe  sli^t  cafs  paw  ofair  which 
ruffled  the  ^lee  of  the  waters  for  a  lew 
ymds,  all  was  calm  and  hushed-— hi 
▼ain  they  strained  their  eres,  in  rain 
they  turned  from  side  to  side  to  escape 
the  burning  rays  of  ^e  sun,  they  coiud 
not  sleep,  K>r  now  anxietjr  and  fear  kept 
both  Tigilant  and  on  their  guard :  they 
dbred  not  to  court  sleep,  for  that  might 
hare  l>een  the  last  of  morttd  repose. — 
Once  they  nearly  quarrelled,  but  for- 
tttuitely  the  better  feelings  of  hum»- 
vi^  ofereame  the  bitterness  of  des- 
paiTft  Th^  ibremost  man  had  long 
oomplAhied  of  thirst,  and  had  freqrent- 
ly  mpped  Ms  hand  into  the  water,  and 
sucked  the  fhdd ;  this  was  hastily  done 
fbr  afi  the  horrors  of  the  nifflit  were 
StiU  beibre  them,  and  not  unfreqnently 
liie  sharp  fin  of  a  shark  was  seen  not 
▼ery  fiir  from  the  boat  In  the  midst 
of  the  etwrndathytormenti  of  thirat, 
heightened  by  the  salt  water,  and  the 
inritebte  temper  of  the  bow-man,  as  he 
•tamped  his  impatiettt  foot  against  the 
bottom  boards,  and  tore  his  hair  with 
Unfeeling  inference,  he  suddenly 
•topped  the  expression  of  his  rage,  and 

called  out,  «By  G there  is  asaill* 

•—the  extravagance  of  joy  was  now 
equal  to  the  former  despair,  they  jump- 
ea  hito  each  others  arms,  they  laughed 
and  cried  together.— It  wto  a  sdl,  a 
brig  which  haid  a  light  breeze  aloft  and 
was  steering  exactly  in  their  direction, 
fireiy  means  of  making  a  swnal  were 
resorted  to,  one  stood  on  the  thwart, 
imd  threw  his  jacket  in  the  air,  wfaiUt 
the  other,  although  the  straneer  was 
maes  <fistu(it,  endeaToured  to  hail  her 
-—sometimes  they  hailed  together,  in 
order  to  raise  a  louder  sound,  and  oc- 
oasionallyboth  stood  up  to  make  some 
•I^ImL  Their  eyes  were  neyer  off  the 
bng,  they  thought  no  longer  of  the 
borniag  sum  <»*of  hinger  or  tfanst,  de- 


HTerance  was  at  hand,  at  Umi  so  iSk^ 
^altered  themselyes,  and  no  tfane  A 
greatest  joy  could  haye  beat  the  ex- 
citement and  gratification  of  that  mo- 
ment, whikt  they  stood  watching  in  si- 
lence the  approach  of  tiie  brig,  which 
slowly  made  ner  way  tiirough  tiie  wa- 
ter. At  that  yery  moment  that  they 
were  assuring  each  otiier  that  they  were 
seen,  and  thut  the  yessel  was  purposely 
steered  on  the  course  she  was  keeping, 
to  reach  them— the  whole  fiMc  of  no]^ 
was  destroyed  in  a  second  ;  the  bng 
kept  away  about  three  points,  and  b^ 
gan  to  make  more  sail.  Then  was  it 
an  awful  moment,  their  countemmces 
nddened  as  they  looked  at  each  other, 
for  in  yain  they  hailed,  in  yain  the^ 
threw  up  their  jadtets  in  the  ur, — ft 
was  eyident  that  tiiey  had  neyer  been 
seen,  and  that  the  brifi^  was  steering  her 
proper  course.  Both  now  attempted 
to  break  adrift  one  of  the  fixed  tlnmts, 
the  loose  ones  had  been  lost  during  the 
mght,  and  although,  as  all  mar  fancy, 
eyery  muscle  ^n^  exerted,  and  aO  Uie 
strength  nature  had  giyen  them  pushed 
to  the  uttermost,  yet  were  they  ihsuili. 
dent  in  power  to  succeed.  Thehr  ob- 
ject was  to  use  two  of  these  thwarts  as 
paddles,  and  to  edge  down  at  an  aivfe 
from  tiie  course  of  the  brig,  so  that 
they  would,  if  they  did  not  rc»ch  her, 
at  any  rate  pass  so  near,  »  to  be  cer- 
tain  of  being  seen.  This  last  was  a 
sad  <fisappointment,  but  sailor-Hke  they 
would  not  despair,  whUe  hope  was  m 
•ight,  they  endeayoured  by  heeling 
the  boat  on  one  ride,  to  propel  her  by 
their  hands,  but  they  were  soon  worn 
out  with  fittigue,  and  obliged  torelin- 
oubh  the  attempt,  for  independentihr  of 
tile  impossibility  of  success  in  such  an 
undertaking,  they  lost  the  better  oppor- 
tuni^'of  Ming  seen  from  the  yessel. 

"  ft  Was  after  a  long  deep  sigh  fh>m 
the  man  in  the  stem  sheets,  and  after 
wiping  away  a  stream  of  tears,  as  he 
looked  at  tne  yessel,  then  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  tiiat  he  broke 
out  into  a  loud  lamentation  bn  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  their  condition  if  tiiey 
were  not  seen.  In  yain  tinq^  declared 
that  the  brigliad  purposely  altered  her 
course  to  ayoid  them — In  yain  they 
pointed  to  a  man  going  aloft,  whom 
they  could  distinctiy  see, — and  in  yain 
they  wayed  their  jackets,  and  asristed 
the  signal  with  speech— the  time  was 
away,  and  if  once'  they  got 
of,ijJ[f^^,  every  se- 
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€Oiid  would  leeseii  the  cbaooe  of  boi^ 
seen ;  besides,  the  sea  breeze  might 
come  dovm,  and  then  she  would  be 
fiu*  away,  and  beyond  all  hope  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Now  was  it 
tnat  the  man  who  had  been  so  loudly 
lamenting  his  fate  seemed  suddenly  in- 
spired with  fresh  hope  and  courage  ; 
he  looked  attentively  at  the  bri^,  then 
at  his  companion,  and  said,  **  By  h^ 
ven  m  do  it,  or  we  are  lost!"  **  Do 
what?"  said  ids  shipmate.  **  Though," 
siud  the  first  man,  **  it  b  no  trifle  to  do, 
after  what  we  have  seen  and  known  ; 
yet  I  will  try,  for  if  she  passes  us  what 
can  we  do  ?  I  tell  you  Jack,  111  swim 
to  her ;  if  I  get  safe  to  her  you  ace 
saved ;  if  not,  why  I  shall  die  without 
perh^  adding  murder  to  my  crimes," 
•*  What!  jump  overboard  and  leave  me 
all  alone,"  replied  bis  companion,  **  look, 
look  at  that  shark  which  has  followed 
us  all  night,  why  it*s  only  waiting  for 
you  to  get  into  the  water  to  swsulow 
you  as  it  did  perhaps  half  our  mess- 
mates. No,  no;  do  wait,  perhaps 
anoUier  vessel  may  come;  oesides, 
I  cannot  swim  half  the  distance,  and  I 
should  be  afiraid  to  remain  behind. 
Thiidc.  Tom,  only  think  of  the  sharks, 
and  oT'last  night  This  appeal  stag- 
gered the  determination  ofthe  gallant 
fellow.  There,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  boat,  was  the  fin  of  a  shark, 
and  now  and  then  another  and  another 
might  be  seen.  He  looked  at  his  ene- 
nues  and  then  at  himself.  Certun 
death  awuted  him  in  the  boat,  per- 
haps heightened  by  crime  ;  a  chance 
of  death  awaited  him  in  the  sea,  but 
there  was  hope  to  buoy  him  i^.  The 
time  was  flying*  the  breeze  hid  hegjm 
to  freshen  a  little ;  the  brig  was  &st 
advancing,  and  hope  was  every  minute 
flnrowing  less.  -  Well,"  said  he,  **  Jack, 
i£  comes  to  this,  you  see  that  if  we  wait 
we  must  die — if  I  eet  .to  the  brig  we 
must  be  saved.  If  the  sharks — God 
Almighty  protect  me,"  said  he,  shud- 
dering as  he  mendoned  the  word — 
«  should  take  me,  and  you  live  to  get 
back  agun,  you  know  where  to  remem- 
ber me.  I  say  Jack,  it  is  no  use  bebg 
frightened  to  death ;  come,  give  us 
your  hand,  my  last  companioxu  111 
do  it  if  it  is  to  be  done.  Good  bye. 
Now  if  you  see  those  devils,  in  chase  of 
me,  splash  or  make  some  noise  to 
iHghten  them,  but  don*t  tell  me  that 
you  see  them  coming ;  another  shake 
of  the  band ;  God  bless  you,  Jack^- 


keep  yoor  eye  onine,  and  make  rignle 
to  tlie  brig.    There,"  said  he,  potting 
his  knife  down,  **  Uuit  wtigfU  be  of  use 
to  yo1]^  and  here's  my  tQsgery,  if  I'm 
taken  it's  none  the  better  wt  last  night's 
swim,"  then  ^Edling  on  his  kness  and  say- 
ing, **  God  protect  me,"  he  jumped 
overboard  with  as  much  cahnness,  as  if 
he  had  been  bathing  in  security.     No 
sooner  had  he  begun  to  strike  out  in 
the  direction  he  intended,  than  his  com- 
panion turned  towards  the  sharks ;  the 
fins    had    disappeared,   and   it    was 
evident    that    tney    had  heard    the 
splash  and  would   soon  follow  their 
prey.     It  is  hard  to  say  who  suffered 
the   most    anzie^.      The    one    left 
in  the  boat  cheered  his  eompanion, 
looked  at  the  brig,  and  kept  waving  his 
jacket,  then  turned  to  watch  the  sharks 
— his  horror  may  be  imagined  when  be 
saw  three  of  mese  terrific  monstefs 
swim  past  the  boat,  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  companion ;  he  splashed  his 
jacket  in  the  water  to  scare  them  away, 
but  they  seemed  quite  aware  of  the  im- 
potency  of  the  attack,  and  lasily  pat^ 
sued  tneir  course.    The    man  swam 
well  and  strongly ;  there  was  no  doubt 
he  would  pass  within  hail  of  the  brig, 
provided  the  sharks  did  not  interfere, 
and  he  knowing  that  they  would  not 
be  long  in  following  him,  kept  kicking 
the  water  and  splashing  as  he  swam. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦     It  was  not,  however,  until 
a  great  distance  had  been  accomplished 
that  the  swimmer  became  apprised  of 
his  immediate  danger,  and  saw  by  lus 
side  one  of  the  terrific  creatures.  Still, 
however,  he  swam  bravely  and  kicked ; 
his  mind  was  made  up  for  the  wont, 
and  he  had  little  hope  of  success.    In 
the  mean  time  the  breeze  had  gradually 
freshened,  and  the  brig  passed  witn 
greater  velocity  through  the    water, 
every  stitch  of  canvass  was  spread. 
To  the  poor  swimmer  the  sails  seemed 
bursting  with  the  breeze,  and  as  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  propel 
himself,  so  as  to  cut  ofi^  the  vessel,  the 
spray  appeared  to  flash  off  fmm  the 
Ik)w,  ana  the  brig  to  fly  through  the 
sea.     He  was  now  close  enough  to 
hope  his  voice  might  be  heard,  but  be 
hailed  and  hailed  in  vain.    Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen  on  deck,  and  the  man 
who  steered  was  too  intent  upon  his 
avocation  to  listen  to  the  y<Nce  of  mercy. 
The  brig  passed,  and  the  swimmer  was 
eyery  second  getting  frnrther  and  fur- 
ther in  the  di^aace  :  every  hoM  was 
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^oae-^-aot  a  ray  of  tiiat  biMt  diymity 
lemaiuedL  The  &tigue  had  nearly  ex* 
exhausted  him,  and  the  sharks  only 
waited  the  first  quiet  moment  to  swat* 
low  their  victim.  It  was  in  Tain  he 
thought  of  returning  to  the  boat,  for 
he  could  never  have  reached  her,  and 
his  companion  had  no  means  of  assist- 
ing him.  In  the  act  of  offering  up  his 
last  prayer  ere  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
float  and  be  eaten,  he  saw  a  man  look 
over  the  quarter  of  the  brig  ;  he  raised 
both  his  hands,  he  jumped  himself  up 
in  the  water,  and  by  the  singularity  of 
his  motions,  fortunately  attracted  notice. 
A  telescope  soon  made  clear  the  object. 
The  brig  was  hove  to,  and  a  boat  sent 
and  the  man  saved.  The  attenUon  of 
the  crew  was  then  awakened  to  the 
Magpie's  boat ;  she  was  soon  alongside, 
and  thus  through  the  exertions  of  as 
gallant  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  both 
were  rescued  from  their  perilous  situ- 
ation." 

The  following  may  be  interesting  as 
it  refers  to  a  well-known  feat  of  onr 
great  and  noble  poet  We  have  heard 
so  many  and  conflicting  accounts  of 
Lord  Byron  having  swam  across  the 
Hellespont,  that  we  were  sore  puzzled 
to  sift  the  truth  from  the  ialsenood. — 
Our  Sailor  has  given  an  aoeuxate  ac- 
count of  this  strange  performance,  and 
as  it  comes  from  an  eye-witness,  wa 
may  hope  that  at  last  we  have  come  at 
**  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,"  and  what 
is  more  important,  *<  nothing  but  the 
truth" 

Enter  the  SaUor. 
**  It  was  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  pkce  ( Abydos) 
£unous  in  poetry  for  Leander*s  love 
and  folly.  The  English  consul,  at 
whose  house  we  stopped  to  refresh 
man  and  horse,  was  an  Italian  Jew^ 
married  to  a  Greek  woman,  the  pro- 
geny being  about  as  mixed  a  breed  as 
a  turn-spit  dog.  He  was  the  dirtiest 
consul  I  ever  knew,  and  might  have 
d(me  excellently  for  consul-eeneral  in 
HaytL  The  vermm,  which  even  a 
Maltese  woman  dislodges  from  her 
child,  crawled  in  careless  security  over 
his  collar ;  we  were  glad  enough  to  es- 
cape their  contact,  and  although  it  is 
due  to  thb  dirty  fellow  to  mention  his 
ho^itality,  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
enough  to  be  c<Hidemned  to  accept 
either  his  arm  or  his  house.  We  took 
boat  and  repaired  to  Sestos,  the  stroiMf 
foitification  on  the  European  side.    U 


blew  fresh,  and  the  constant  nuns  and 
Easterly  wind  rendered   the  current 
stronger  and  the  water  colder  than 
usual.    I  could   not  comprehend  for 
what  possible  amusement  we  had  cros- 
sed the  Dardanelles,  except  it  might 
have  been  to  have  visited  a  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.    The  sea-view  of  Abydos  was 
not  a  Ukely  reason,  and  we  knew  well 
enough  that  the  jealous  Turks,  who 
had  refused  us  admission  into  the  for- 
tress on  the  Asiadc  side,  would  be  just 
about  as    uncivil    on   the    European 
shore.    Whilst  I  was  ruminating  on 
the   useless   excursion,  I    saw   Lord 
Byron  in  a  state  of  nudity,  rubbing 
himself  over  with  oil,  and  taking  to 
the  water  like  a'duck  ;  his  clothes  were 
brought  into  the  boat,  and  we  were 
desired  to  keep  near  him,  but  not  so 
near  as  to  molest  him.    This  was  his 
first  attempt  at  imitating  Leander,  of 
which  he  nas  made  some  remarks  in 
the  note  to  the  lines,  written  on  cros- 
sing the  Hellespont.    He  complained 
Instantly  on  plunging  in  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water,  and  he  by  no  means 
relished  the  rippline  which  was  caused 
by  an  eddy,  not  mr  from  where  he 
started.     He   swam  well — decidedly 
well — the    current    was    strong,   the 
water  cold,  the  wind  high,  and  the 
waves  unpleasant ;  these  were  fearftd 
odds  to  contend  against,  and  when  he 
arrived  about  half-way  across,  he  gave 
op  the  attempt,  and  was  handed  into 
the  boat  and  dressed  ;  he  did  not  ap- 
pear the  least  fktigued,  but  looked  as 
cold  as  charity  and  white  as  snow; 
he  was  cruelly  mortified  at  the  failure, 
and  did  not  speak  one  word  until  he 
arrived  on  shore  ;  his  look  was  that  of 
an  angry  disappointed  girl,  and  his 
upper  lip  curled  like  that  of  a  pas- 
sionate woman.    I  see  it  now  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday."   After  this  failure 
he  takes  coffee  and  pipes  on  shore — 
not  fbrgettbg  a  caulker  or  two,  and  the 
Second  trial  went  forward  as  follows  :— 
**  The  next  day  was  calm  and  warm, 
we  had  not  a  breath  of  wind,  <  and 
ocean  slumbered   like   an   unweaned 
child.'    Lord  Byron  was  up  early,  and 
made  arrangements  for  his  second  and 
more  successful  attempt  at  swimming 
the  Hellespont.    Mr.  Ekenhead  pro- 
posed to  (fispute  the  honour,  and  both 
gentlemen  left  the  ship  about  nine 
o*dock  and  landed  on  the  Europeon 
side.    Above  Se^J^^Q^ow 
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pomt  of  land,  which  ielt  into  the  Qai- 

danelles,  and  below  Abydot  there  is  fi 
similar  formation  of  coast,  the  point  of 
the  sandy  bay  on  the  Asiatic  side.pro- 
jecting  some  distance.    From  pmnt  ta 
point,  that  is,  if  they  were  oppoate 
each  other,    the  distance  would  be. 
about  a  mile — certainly  not  more ;  but 
as  the  current  is  n^d,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  swim  durectly  across,  the 
distance  actually  nassed  over  would  be 
between  four  or  nve  imles.   Bir.  Eken- 
head  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it  the 
whole  way;  he  was  much  the  best 
swimmer  of  the  two^  and  by  far  the 
more  powerful  man ;  he  accomplish^ 
his  task,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  in 
an  hour  and  five  minutes;  I  timed 
him  at  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and 
lus  Lordship  at  an  hour  and  a  quarter  ; 
both  were  fresh  and  free  from  &tigae» 
especially  Ekenhead,  who  did  not  leave 
the  water  until  Lord  Byron  arrived. 
As  the  distance  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, our  great  enemy,  time,  m«r 
be  the  best  way  of  computing  it    It 
is  a  well-known  &ct,  that  it  must  be  a 
strong  swimmer  to  accomplish  a  mile 
an  hour.    I  have  often  seen  it  tried, 
and  tried  it  myself!    A  mile  an  hour 
is  a  very  &ir  estimation ;  and  therefore 
making  allowances  for  tiie  time  lost  in 
floating,  of  which  resource  both  avuled 
themselves,  the  distance  actually  swam 
may  be  safely  called  a  mile  and  no 
more — this  is  no  verr  Herculean  task.* 
We  quite  agree  with  our  Sulor,  thai 
the  one  mile  is  very  poor  way  indeed* 
but  he  says  a  few  sentences  before^ 
that  the  probable  distance  to  be  gone 
over  would  be  about  fowr  miles  or  so 
on  account  of  the  current,  which  at 
the  above  rate   would  require  £sm 
hours^  the  swimmmg  heroes  were  onij^ 
one  hour  in  the  water ;  and  this  witl 
the  before-mentioned  sentence,  seemi 
to  create  a  serious  difficulty.    We  sa^ 
seems,  for  we  are  sure,  that  the  thiog  is 
but  a  mistake.    Our  last  extract  shall 
be  one  of  a  *<  tale  on  land,"  as  our 
oUiers  have  been  •*  of  flood.*    We  are 
told  of  a  precious  pair  of  officers,  but 
our  sailor  is  not  one  of  them,  who  com- 
mit the  sacrilegious  felony  of  stealii^ 
a  brace  of  nuns ;  the  scene  of  this 
awfiil  affair  is  in  St  Michael's  in  the 
Western  Islands,  and  the  first  introduiN 
tbn  of  the  amorous  seamen  to  their 
runaway  caras,  is  th^ir  being  turned 
into  a  pmte-warmer  sort  of  a  machine, 
and  thus  smuggled  into  the  interior  of 


Aecooreit  *<tliete  tl^f  tend  two 
Umfy  cxMlores^  with  eyes  like  edle- 
kipes,  and  eqoaily  graeefol  in  shape 
aad  step.*    Tiie  Capbdn  bdng  one  of 
those  gendemra  who  always  consider  % 
Qonvort  a  very  improper  place  to  be 
allowed  to  exist,  and  caring  no  more 
about  flie  Lad^  Abbess  than  he  <Bd 
for  a  Capuchin  Friar,  araled   hias- 
sdfof  the  iivourable  moo&ent,   and 
seised  the  hand  of  the  youngest    She 
shrunk  like  a  sensidve  plant— «  tery 
proptf  emblem  of  the  lady,  h^  eyes 
expressing  rather  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
than  di^^ist,  whidi  was  not  lost  upon 
the  Captain.    The  conqpanion  stood  at 
some   distance   watching,  but  by  no 
means  indicating  or  giving  the  least 
alarm;  the   sitnadon   was   tempting, 
and  who  could  resist?    Tde  eyes  of 
the  £ur  captive  rested  in  vrateiy  wondor 
on  the  foce  of  the  (wld  intruder,  and 
ae  he  drew  her  white  hand  towards 
him,  and  bent  his  head  forward  to 
wh^KT  some  soft  expression,  tiie  Nan 
made  a  similar  motion,  and  instead  of 
recMving  a  kind  word  die  received  a 
kiss,  by  no  means  the  cdd  kiss  of  rdi- 
gibn,  but  a  **  kiss  of  love,  and  youth, 
and  beandbVf  all  ooneentrated  ioto  one 
focus.*  Ine  coloor  flew  into  her  devo* 
tional  foce,  and  her  heart  beat  with  a 
quickened  motion  prodoeiag  a  sensa- 
tion as  pleasant  as  it  was  novd.    In  a 
ttoment  the  amorous  Ciqptain  piopoaed 
to  dope  with  her,  but  at  Aat  time,  and 
intliatdrassitwaBimposiQble.    Never 
did  ear  listen  to  the  suver  soimds  of  a 
beducer  with  more  attention  than  did 
the  loat  Nun.    Her  only  olgection  waa 
leaving  her  friend  behind.    She  waa 
called*  kissed,  and  entreated,  and  in 
three  minutes  all  was  arranged.    The 
Lai^  Abbess  was  heard  paong  the  kniff 
poiAdor,  the    Captain   was  wheeled 
about^  and  religion,  caha  reMg^  only, 
beamed  on  the  oeuntenanoes  <J  the 
hypoeritiGal  Nons^    The  Captain  ii»- 
itanlly  rqiaired  on  boatrd;  two  men 
were  placed  to  make  a  rope  ladd^,  the 
other  duties  of  the  ship  were  hurried 
over,  .and  all  die  enefjgies  of  the  men 
and  officem  in  high  requisition.    At 
ten  o'dock  the  ship  weighed,  and  hove 
to  in  the  bay,  the  Captain  and  Fb* 
lieutenant  went  en  shore  la  the  pp 
and  a  liltle  secresy  was.  obaerved  m 
regard  to  the  Cbptaia^s  cloak  beg,  oiaBL 
of  which,   by  some  bungling,   f^  a 
cocked  hi^    The  ebeumstaace  akme 
of  thoie  two  oflbem  bdag  abseat  to- 
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gether  miglit  have  occaaiohed  some 
surprise,  but  sailors  are  dull  to  suspect. 
*  ♦  ♦.  The  gig"  crept  in  to  the  shore, 
not  a  sonnd  was  heanl,  and  the  muffled 
ears  propelled  the  boat  in  silence,  until 
the  readied  the  pier  hea^  ,  the  Cap- 
tain, the  Lieutenant,  and  Cockswain 
landed,  the  latter  carrying  the  cloak 
bag  and  adyandng  in  the  most  cautious 
manner ;  the  boat  was  kept  with  her 
bow  towards  the  ship  at  the  very  extre- 
mity of  the  pier,  and  the  two  foremost 
oars  were  kept  in  the  water.  **  Hush, 
hush,*  said  the  Captain,  **  this  mu|it  be 
tiie  window ;  give  me  the  rope  ladder, 
and  leave  the  cloaks  and  hats  here* 
**  What  signal  are  we  to  give,  sir  ?*  said 
tfce  First  Lieutenant,  **  I  fear  we  are 
too  early."  •*  Now,  Cockswain,  stand 
at  that  comer,  directly  we  move  to- 
w^ds  the  boat,  run  and  take  your 
place,  but  if  you  see  any  one  approach, 
whistle  and  walk  quietly  this  way.^ 
The  Captain  then  stood  back  a  little 
and  whistled  one  sharp  note,  keeping 
his  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  window, 
in  two  minutes  it  opened,  and  a  fair 
f^  was  discemible.  "  La  cuerda,  la 
cuerda,*  whispered  the  Captain,  and  a 
small  rope  was  soon  in  his  tiands.  To 
this  he  tastened  the  end  of  the  rope 
ladder,  which  the  Nuns  drew  up  and 
fastened  by  the  hooks  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  window.  The  Captain  ascended 
to  be  certidn  of  its  security  and  urged 
the  girls,  (no  longer  nuns),  instantly  to 
^  descend.  It  was  now  their  resolution 
began  to  waver,  but  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  retreat.  The  Captain's  urgent, 
impressive  manner  fortified  their  minds 
for  the  desperate,  rash  and  irretrievable 
action ;  and  a  minute  was  hardly  elapsed 
before  the  youngest  was  in  the  arms  of 
the  Ci^tain,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak 
with  a  cocked  hat  on  her  head.  A^ain 
the  second  wavered  in  her  resolution ; 
she  cried  and  became  dreadfully  agi- 
tated. In  vain  the  Captain  ascended, 
she  was  still  irresolute,  when  the  loud 
whistle  of  the  Cockswain  announced 
the  approach  of  a  stranger.  The  Cap- 
tain descended  in  a  moment.  The  un- 
fortunate girl,  now  driven  to  despera- 
tion, cau^t  at  the  last  chance  of  es- 
cape, got  upon  the  ladder,  and  began 
the  descent.  Scarcely  had  she  accom- 
plished two  steps  when  she  missed  her 
nold,  fell  from  the  ladder,  and  broke 
her  leg.  Her  screams  were  dreadful 
and  resounded  over  the  bay.  She 
Vol.  I. 


was  left  by  the  convent  wall,  while  the* 
other  was  conveyed  on  board.  The 
sails  filled,  and  when  the  morning  ap- 
peared, the  island,  her  former  home, 
and  her  peace  of  mind,  were  for  ever 
lost.* 

We  must  now  really  close*  these  ex- 
tracts, but  before  we  make  our  bow  to 
the  pubHc,  let  us  say  a  few  words  on 
the  extraordinary  flow  of  literature  now 
emanating  from  the  United  services  as  a 
whole,  or  the  army  and  navy  as  inte- 

dis  of  that  great  and  meritorious 
V.  Some  few  years  past,  had  a 
book  come  forth  on  the  world,  under 
the  name  of  a  British  ofiUcer,  amusement 
might  have  been  sought  in  its  pages,  but 
of  instruction  none.  Now,  how  is  the 
case  altered,  the  pen  is  now  wielded  as 
freely  as  the  sword,  and  the  very  men 
who,  under  heaven,  are  the  saviours  of 
our  country,  step  out  of  their  oikm^ 
and  by  a  stranc^e  exchange,  become  the 
historians  of  the  very  deeds  of  which 
many  may  say,  "magna  pars  fui.* — 
Nay  further,  noblemen  are  now  the 
able  authors  of  excellent  works,  whereas 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  their  infor- 
mation could  barely  sufiice  to  write  the 
order  for  a  half-yeariy  salary.  Some 
of  our  bold  officers  are  the  accre<tited 
editors  of  periodicals  which,  though  we 
may  widely  differ  from  them  in  politi- 
cal, yet  must  give  them  praise  for 
their  literary  papers.  One  whole  Ma- 
gazine is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
services,  and  is  filled  with  well-written 
papers  on  the  general  subjects  relating 
to  those  services,and  admirable  sketches 
of  adventures  from  the  hands  of  Bri- 
tish officers.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
the  host  of  writers,  whom  the  power- 
ful excitement  of  political  feelings  has 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
for  we  know,  what  enormous  power  is 
given  by  our  feelings  when  we  consider 
them  outraged  by  public  misconduct, 
but  we  mav  be  allowed  a  little  surprise 
how  it  is  that  the  art  of  writing  hm  be- 
come so  general  amongst  a  class  of 
men,  whose  education  is  not  so  literary 
as  others,  and  whose  employments 
when  on  active  service,  are  sirodent 
to  jar  the  writert  feelings  out  of  tune. 
We  care  not  to  enter  into  any  meta^- 
physical  investigation^f  the  cause  of 
thb,  we  and  the  public  are  the  benefit- 
ters  by  such  an  emplo3rment  as  that 
which  has  been  called  their  "  hotium 
cum  diggin^  o'  taloeit^long  may  the  whole 
4b 
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daas,  set,  land,  and  amphibioiiB,  keep  Tolmnes,  ''and  humbly  amdting  m  re« 

the  pen  hi  hand.     Write,  write,  write  newal  of  your  favour  * 

all  ye  who  can  write.  We  remain. 

We  have  tittle  more  to  say,  save  to  Dear  Sir, 

return  our  moet  sincere  thanks  to  Cfu>-  Your^s  truly, 

tain  Chamier,  for  the  exceUent  treat  he  Anthony  Poplar,  Gent. 

has  fiivoured  us  with  in  these  three 


CONSUMPTION. 

A  SONNET. 


A  youth  was  his  of  vi^ur  and  of  bloom. 

He  iiv'd  'midst  mends  who  lov'd  him— >but  one  day 
He  sunk  from  them  and  happiness  away. 

Within  the  shadow  of  some  secret  gloom. 

Not  that  at  once  dejection  found  it's  room  ; 
But  slowly-— dimly — ^hectics  came  to  prey 
Upon  his  cheek's  embrown'd  and  hedtmul  lay— ' 

That  youth  was  destin*d  for  an  early  tomb. 

A  noble  hart,  careering  o'er  the  plain. 
Of  all  the  herd  the  champion  and  the  pride. 

He  lagged  at  last,  and  droop'd,  as  smit  by  pain. 
And  panting,  to  a  darksome  covert  hied— 

Th^re^  as  he  iell,  too  late  the  purple  stain 
Reveal'd  the  arram  rankling  in  his  side. 


ADVENA. 
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A  BRIEF  NARRATIVE  OP  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICIT 

LED  TO  THE  DISCOVERY   AND  DISCOMFITURE   OF 

EMMETS  INSURRECTION. 


It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morniiig  of  the  2^  of  Mj,  1808> 
when  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant* 
a]9parent]y  prepared  for  a  joomey,  and 
with  a  imalf  bundle  in  his  hand,  uiock- 
ed  at  the  door  of  Captain  (the  present 
Sir  Richard)  Wilcox,  who  resided  in 
the  village  of  Palmerstown,  near  Dub* 
lin.  As  soon  as  the  servant  a{meared, 
the  man  asked  whether  the  Captain 
was  at  home.  Being  answered  in  the 
affirmadye,  he  denred  to  see  him,  but 
was  told  that  he  was  confined  by  ill- 
nesB  to  his  bed,  and  could  not  see 
any  one.  The  man  seemed  much  db*> 
tressed,  and  repeating  his  request  with 
great  importunity,  added,  that  the  bu- 
siness upon  which  he  wished  to  speak 
with  him  was  of  a  public  nature,  and 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  The  servant 
retired  to  consult  his  master's  pleasure, 
and  upon  his  return  desired  the  man  to 
walk  up  stairs.  Upon  being  shewn 
into  the  bed-room,  "Oh!  Lcmt,*  sdd 
the  Cwtain,  "is  that  you  ?  What  is 
it  that  brings  you  here  at  this  hour?* 
Leary  first  looked  towards  the  door,  to 
see  that  all  was  secure,  and  feeling 
confident  that  there  was  no  one  to  over- 
hear his  communicadon,  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  much  earnestness  to  the  Cap- 
tain, ••  Troth,  your  honour,  and  that* s 
what  Fm  come  to  tell  you.  There's  bad 
work  goinff  on.  YouTl  have  bloody 
doings  in  Dublin  before  morning.*-^ 
*  Nonsense,  Leary,"  says  the  Captain, 
"  this  is  one  of  the  cock-«nd-buIl  stories 
which  some  people  get  up,  either  to 
alarm  the  government,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  by  sporting  with  the  credu- 
lity of  simpletons  like  yourself.  Go 
home  and  mind  your  business.  I  very 
well  know  there  are  numbers  who  are 
wicked  enough  to  desire  an  insurrec- 
tion, but  there  are  very  few  who  are 
fools  enough  not  to  know,  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  at  present  must  only 
ensure  their  own  destruction.  Go 
home,  my  good  fellow,  and  do  not  let 


any  one  else  hear  that  you  have  been 
sopbyed  i^on  by  the  idle  achemert 
who  ngnre  nothing  better  to  do.  De* 
pend  upon  it,  the  government  is  more 
than  a  match  for  tiiem ;  and  tiiat  they 
will  very  soon  discover  if  they  prevoke 
it"  *  Indeed,  vour  honour,*  says 
Leary,  **  I  know  Fm  a  simple  man,  but 
I  could  not  be  deceived  in  that  at  any 
rate.  I  know  too  ranch,  and  I  seen  too 
much  not  to  know  that  there  is  haarni 
brewing,  and  before  twenQr-^fonr  hotm 
your  honour  will  know  enough  to  bd 
convinced  that  it's  trutii  Vm  telling 
you,  and  no  lie,  But  I  wen*t  wait  ta 
^^it  Fmgoinff  down  tolhe  qw^to 
iake  my  passage  in  the  first  venel  that 
sails,  I  don't  care  to  what  plnce  i  fof 
His  better  to  b^  anywhere  than  here  tiU 
ihe  ruction  h  over.*  There  ww  an  aii 
of  calm  earnestness,  and  quiet  deters 
nnnation  about  the  man,  by  wfaieh  Cap- 
tan  WUcoz'wBS  deeply  imyressed,  and 
he  was  determined  to  lose  rto  time  id 
availing  himself  of  his  information.— 
He  accordingly,  when  Leary  had  taken 
his  departure,  aent  for  Us  nei^bour^ 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  tiie  proprietor  or 
the  laige  calico  printing  manufactery 
in  that  neighbournood,  and  telling  him 
what  he  had  heard,  en^^ated  has  to  ge 
immediately  to  Mr.  Maiaden,  at  tMt 
time  Under-Secretary  of  BuSbBi  and 
wprize  him  of  the  impending  d«nget« 
Clarke  objected.  He  said  Mandea 
would  pay  no  attention  to  him ;  that  he 
bad  on  a  former  occasion  given  him  in* 
formation  which  should  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  some  importance^  and  waa 
called  a  fool  for  his  pains.  *"  But  go,* 
says  Captain  Wikoz,  <'noW|  in  my 
name.  Tell  him  that  I  insisted  on  it ; 
and  that  he  will  incur  a  serions  respon^ 
sibQity  if  he  n^ects  to  take  the  pro* 
per  precautions.*  Clarke  was  at  length 
persuaded;  and  after  an  absence  of 
about  four  hours,  returned  with  a  vexed 
and  disconcerted  countenance,  which 
told  sufficiently  that  his  mission  had 
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been  uiiBuccesafuL  **  Wdl,  did  you  see 
him  ?**  aaked  the  Capiiun  anziotulT.— 
**  I  did,**  was  the  reply,  ''but  I  might  as 
well  not  have  gone."  «*  Why  ?  What 
did  he  say  V"  **0h!  the  old  story!— 
all  a  humbug.  Not  worth  a  moment's 
notice  r  Tlie  Captain  was  greatly 
excited.  He  knew  Leary  to  be  an  ho- 
nest, hard-working  man*  whose  avocar 
tions  brouffht  him  into  constant  inter- 
course wiu  that  class  who  were  most 
likely  to  be  acted  upon  by  tiie  apostles 
pf  sedition,  while  his  prudence  and 
good  sense  never  permitted  him  to  be 
drawn  in  to  take  any  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  was,  therefore,  pter- 
fectly  convinced  that  his  information 
was  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and  was 
determined,  at  the  expense  of  hii  life, 
to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  a  message 
to  the  castle,  by  which,  if  he  did  not 
produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
others,  he  would,  at  least,  satisfy  his 
own  conscience.  He  aocordinffly  rose 
firom  his  sick  bed,  and,  invalid  as  he 
was,  put  on  his  clothes,  and  resolved  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  castie. 
Clarke  agreed  to  accompany  him. 
Uppn  second  thoughts,  the  Captain 
said,  **  No,  we  will  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance»  go  to  Marsden  again.  Let  us 
go  to  the  Park,  where  I  shall  see  Dr. 
Xindsey,  the  private  Secretary  to  the 
JUord  Lieutenant.  He  knows  me ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  my  represen- 
tation will  be  disregarded." 
.   It  was  now  about  four  o'clock.    The 

Senticmen  immediately  mounted  their 
arses,  and  rode  towards  the  Phoenix 
Park  ;  but  before  they  passed  through 
Uie  village  of  Palmerstown,  an  inci- 
^ent  occurred  which  is  worthy  of  being 
mentioned.  Clarke,  as  we  have  said, 
was  Uie  proprietor  of  the  great  calico 
printing  manufactory,  which  was,  at 
^hat  time  in  full  business,  and  gave  em- 
pk^ymcnt  to,  perhs4)6  not  fewer  than 
two  hui^ed  men.  It  was  Saturday 
evening ;  and  the  workmen,  long  be- 
fore the  usual  hour  of  discontinuing 
their  avocations,  were  seen  here  and 
there  in  groups,  holding  earnest  confo- 
xcnce  with  one  another,  and  all  dretted 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  I  Of  thiSt 
Clarke  had  taken  no  notice  ;  but  Wil- 
cox immediately  perceived  it,  and  it 
gave  foil  confirxnaticm  to  all  l^s  suspi- 
cions. **  Clarke,"  said  he,  **do  you 
perceive  nothing  extraordinary?  Look 
at  these  men.  Is  it  usual  for  them  to 
ap*)car  in  that   trim  on  a  Saturday 


evening  ?  I  should  have  expected  to 
see  them  up  to  the  elbows  in  dye-stuff." 
Clarke's  eyes  were  all  at  once  opened 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case;  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  answer  the  Captain,  he 
rode  dire^y  towards  the  men,  and 
charged  them,  openly,  with  their  trai- 
terous  designs.  "You  villfdns!"  he 
said,  *•  What  are  you  about  ?  do  you 
want  to  bring  ruin  upon  yourselves  and 
fiunilies?  It's  all  discovered!  The 
Captain  and  I  are  going  to  the  Casde, 
to  give  information  to  the  government ; 
and  if  you  don't  deust  from  your  mad 
proceedings,  youll  be  shot  like  dogs  T 
Wilcox  was  gieatiy  provoked  by  this 
indiscreet  and  intemperate  interference 
of  his  friend,  and  he  said  hastily,  **what 
do  you  mean,  Clarke  T  Do  yon  mean 
that  ufc  should  be  shot  like  dogsV" — 
And  he  turned  his  horse^s  head  towards 
the  Park,  and  proceeded  at  a  quicken- 
ed pace  to  the  reudence  of  Dr. 
Lisasey. 

It  h£4>pened  that,  shortiy  after  they 
left  the  village,  the  agents  who  had 
beenappointed  by  the  misguided  Robert 
Emmet  to  arrange  the  time  and  tbc 
manner  of  the  Insurrectioo,  arrived 
there ;  and  when  Clarke's  language 
was  repeated  to  them,  they  saw,  at 
once,  that  their  designs  were  betrayed ; 
and  felt  convinced  that  if  they  were 
not  able  to  intercept  Clarke  and  Wil- 
cox on  their  way  to  the  Castie,  or,,  to 
commence  the  insurrection  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  that  i^ipointed,  and  before 
the  Government  could  be  prepared,  all 
must  be  lost  They  accordingly  des- 
patched two  parties,  who  were  to  pro- 
ceed towards  Dublin  at  both  sid^  of 
tiie  river,  and  whose  instructions  were 
peremptory,  to  sho^t  these  gentieuHm 
as  soon  as  they  should  meet  them ;  and 
they  themselves  proceeded  to  the  ren- 
dexvous  in  Thomas-street,  and  there 
they  met  their  leader,  and  those  who 
constituted  what  they  were  {leased  to 
call  the  "  Provisional  Government," 
who,  upon  hearing  what  had  occvrred, 
resolved  that  the  insurrectima  should 
commence  at  nine  o'clock  instead  of 
twelve,  the  hour  originally  fixed  upon, 
and  that  they  should  take  their  chance 
with  the  force  which  they  had  in  the 
city,  M-ith  which  they  hoped  at  least  to 
keep  the  Government  in  check  ontii 
the  arrival  of  their  friends  from  the 
country,  whom  they  could  not  calca- 
late  upon  before  mididght. 

Meanwhile  Clarke  and  Wilcox  ar- 
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rived  at  tho  Pftik.  Tbej  stw  Dv. 
LmdBcj,  who  gave  an  atudous  atten- 
tion to  what  they  had  to  communicate, 
and  expreMed  himself  p^ectljiadsfied 
that  inunediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  designs  of  the  traitors. 
••  But  what,"  said  Wilcox,  •*  b  to  be 
done?  Majrsden  will  pa^  no  attention 
to  us.*  «♦  Go  to  him,"  said  the  Doctor, 
*^  again,  from  me ;  tell  him  that  I  in* 
sisted  on  it ;  that  I  am  perfectlT  satis- 
fied your  information  is  not  to  be  det- 
nisecL  And  I  will  myself  go  to  the 
JLord  Lieutenant,  and  let  him  know 
what  J  have  heard.  A  single  moment 
shoidd  not  be  lost  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  your  suspicions  we  cannot  be 
too  prompt  in  our  precautions  against 
impending  danger.  We  have  to  deal 
with  an  enemy  who  combines  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  fox  with  the  ferocity  of  the 
tiger,  and  I  only  say  we  shall  deserve 
to  suflfer  for  it,  if  we  P^nnit  him  to 
take  us  by  surprise."  The  gentlemen 
took  their  leave,and  proceeded  towards 
the  Castle.  When  they  arrived  there, 
Biarsden  was  at  dinner  and  could  not 
bo  seen.  Captain  Wilcox  insisted  upon 
seeing  him ;  he  said  he  came  from  the 
Private  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, and  that  his  business  was  of  the 
Jast  importance.  Marsden  rose  from 
hie  dinner  in  no  very  pleasing  mood, 
and  Captain  Wilcox  soon  perceived 
that  no  impression  was  to  be  made  upon 
him.  He  was  an  obstinate, -ofnnion- 
atlve  man,  who  had  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  active  treason  in  the  country,  and 
foh  the  representations  which  were 
made  to  him  either  as  a  reproach  to  his 
negligence  or  a  reflection  up<m  his  sa- 
gacity. **  So,  sir,"  says  he  to  the  Cap- 
tain, ♦*you  Uiink  we  are  all  to  be  blown 
up,  do  you?"  **  I  think,**  says  Wilcox, 
**  you  are  upon  the  verge  of  an  explo- 
sion :  whether  we  are  blown  op  or  not 
will  depend,  under  Proridence,  upon 
ourselves."  **  I  feel  obliged  by  the 
anxiety  you  show  on  this  occasion,  and 
am  persuaded  it  proceeds  from  the  best 
motives.  But  we  are  frilly  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  know  it 
to  be  perfectly  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  foundation  for  your  appre- 
hensioik  Go  home,  my  good  friend, 
and  make  your  mind  easy.  If  I  were 
to  make  any  such  friss  as  you  desire, 
merely  upon  vague  and  idle  rumour% 
which  I  have  been  too  long  in  office  not 
to  have  learned  to  despbe,  it  would  be 


amusing  to  see  how  like  fbok  we  should 
all  look  when  we  awoke  without  find- 
ing our  throats  cot  in  the  morning." 
"*  Mr.  Marsden,"  said  the  Captam,  **  I 
too,  have  seen  some  service,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  government  never  have  found 
that  any  information  which  I  gave  them 
was  not  to  be  relied  on.  Once  again  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  never  was  more 
deeply  convinced  of  anything  than  that 
danger  this  moment  impends  of  which 
they  are  little  aware,  and  that  two 
hours  may  not  elapse  before  the  rebels 
are  in  possession  of  this  Castle  and  the 
city  Is  in  a  conflamtion.  For  GUxf  s 
sake,  attend  to  what  I  say.  Nothing 
but  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  I  feel  myself  placed  could  have 
made  me  intrude  upon  you  at  such  an 
hour,  or,  evince  a  pertinacity,  which  I 
perceive  to  be  disagreeable,  upon  such 
a  subject  But,  if  I  am  right,  our  all 
is  at  stake.  If  I  am  wrong,  any  pre- 
parations which  may  be  made  at  my  in- 
stance, although  they  may  give  rise  to 
some  ridicule,  can  cause  no  inconve- 
nience." The  Under  Secretary  was 
not  to  be  moved.  He  again  colAj  sig- 
nified his  thanks  to  Captain  WilcoK 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and,  as 
fiur  as  he  politely  could,  intimated  hk 
desire  that  the  interview  should  temu- 
nate.  The  Captain  accordingly  took 
his  leave,  exceedingly  chagrined  and 
mortified  by  an  obstinate  self-suffici- 
ency which  he  feared  might  prove  the 
ruin  of  his  comitry.  «  Well,  Clarke," 
he  said,  **  this  is  provoking.  We  most 
immediately  go  back  to  Dr.  Lindsay, 
and  tell  him  what  has  occurred.  Per- 
haps what  Mr.  Marsden  would  not  at- 
tend to  firom  us,  he  may  be  induced  to 
listen  to  when  he  hears  it  firom  his 
masters."  •*  I  protest,  WUcox,"  says 
Clarke,  '^  I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
are  a  little  incredulous.  The  Govern- 
ment may  well  have  been  deceived, 
when  I  myself,  who  have  been  living 
amongst  the  very  fellows  who  seem  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  is  about  to  take 
place,  until  I  saw  the  villains  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  as  we  passed 
out  of  Palmerstown  this  evening.  Who 
eould  have  believed  that  a  set  of 
dninken,  talkative,  open-hearted  Irish 
men  codd  have  kept  such  a  secret  so 
profoundly?"  **  I  was  a  Kttle  better 
acquainted  than  you  were  with  the 
business  of  ninety-eight"  said  Wilcox, 
<*  and  cannot  therefore  be  so  much  sur- 
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turned  that  secrety  and  fiddttjr  towards 
eaek  other,  should  characterise  the 
people  of  this  eountry  when  engaged 
in -the  concoction  of  .treason.  It  is,  in 
their  nnnds,  wholly  unaccompanied  by 
any  sense  of  gi^t  or  sin.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  labour  under  an  insane  per- 
suasion that  the|r  are  engaged  in  a  good 
woik;  and  that  in  pulling  doWn  a  Pro- 
testant Oovemment,  and  eitdrpating 
heresy  from  the  country,  they  are  do- 
ing tmit  whicb  is  positively  meritorious, 
and  which,  filed  charity,  wiH  cover  a 
mnHitude  of  sins.  Now  I  do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  a  man  in  the  county  of 
Dnbfin  who  has  servants  of  the  Roman 
CalMic  persnamon  UKHre  attadied  to 
hhn  than  mine  are  to  me,  and  yet  — " 
Bat^indule  he  was  speaking,  the  re- 
port of  a  musket  rang  in  his  ear ;  he 
started,  and  instfaicttvel^  dxew  a  pistol 
fipom  his  holster,  and  firing  ttvAt  an  in- 
/  dividual  who  was  in  the  act  of^taklar 
from  hk  shoulder  a  gun  which  he  haa 
just  dbehaiged,  both  he  and  his  oom- 
psawmput  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
saUoped  funously  hi  the  direction  of 
Kilmainham.  when  they  had  pro- 
ceeded for  some  time,  and  felt  that 
there  was  no  pursuit,  and  that  they 
were  not  threatened  with  any  imme- 
diate danger,  they  slackened  their 
paoe,  and  Captain  Wilcox,  tunung 
round  to  address  Mr.  Clarke,  perceiv- 
ed, for  the  firsttime,  that  the  shot  which 
was  fired  at  them  had  taken  efifect  in 
the  side  of  his  head,  and  that  hb  fiice 
was  covered  with  blood.  Fortunately, 
the  wound  was  not  mortal,  nor  even 
dangerous,  idthov^h  the  appearance  of 
his  mangled  friend  was,  at  the  moment, 
sufllcienUy  frightful.  He  resolved  im- 
mediately to  return  with  him,  and  have 
the  best  advice  and  assistance  that 
could  be  procured ;  and  it  was,  we 
bctieve,  Mr.  Clarke  himself  who  sug- 
gested, that,  before  they  went  an3r 
where  else  they  should  present  them- 
selvesy  in  their  present  condition,  to  Mr. 
Ifansden.  **  If  he  does  not  believe  us 
BOW,*  says  Wikox,  "  he  would  not  be- 
lieve^ even  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead;' 

The  incredulous  Under-Secretary 
was  quie%  sipping  his  wine,  and 
amumnff  his  com^Mny  by  an  account  of 
die  foolish  alarmists  nm  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously intruded  upon  his  hour 
of  privacy  and  enjoyment,  to  disturb 
him.  with  their  i<Ue  taks,  when  his 


door  was  assailed  by  the  loud'  and 
vehement  knocking  of'^men  who  would 
not  be  denied.  When  it  was  opened. 
Captain  Wilcox  did  hot  ask  whether 
Mr.  Marsden  was  at  home,  but  desired 
the  servant  to  tdl  his  master  that  they 
must  see  him  immediately ;  the  suni^ 
mons  was  instantly  obeyed ;  the  Under- 
Secretary  stood  oefbre  them.  Upon 
seeing  the  wounded  man  he  exclaim^ 
ed,  ••  Mercy  on  me  I  Captain  Wilcox, 
what's  the  matter?*  "Matter,  Sir,' 
rcjobed  the  Captain,  **  it  is  too  hitc 
now  to  ask  what's  the  matter— the 
town  is  in  insurrection,  and  its  principal 
streets  may,  by  this  time,  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rebels.**  «  Good  Godr  said 
Marsden,  is  it  indeed  so  ? — ^what  Is  to 
be  done  ?"  Wilcox  was  fiir  too  gene- 
rous to  reproach  him, at  such  a  moment, 
for  his  incredulity.  If  he  before  was 
provoked  by  his  obstinacy,  he  then 
pitied  his  consternation,  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  all  in  his  power  to  re^ 
trieve  the  almost  fatal  error  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  his  pertinacious 
self-sufficiency.  Marsden  was  thorough- 
ly frightened.  That  he  saw.  And  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
that  the  country  should  ttot  sufiTer  more 
from  his  terrors  at  night,  than  from  hiii 
o?er-confidence  in  the  momiuff.  Hav- 
ing, dierefore,  seen  that  his  mend  was 
taken  proper  care  of,  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  re-assure  the  falter^ 
ing  Secretary,  and  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  formidable 
attack,  which,  he  was  persuaded  had 
already  commenced,  and  against  which 
the  city  was  so  completely  unprovided. 
•*  What  are  your  means  of  defence, 
supposing  the  castie  to  be  attacked  T* 
he  asked.  ••  Oh,  attacked  !  But  do 
you  thkik  it  will  be  attacked  ? — do  you 
think  that  the  rebels  dare  attack  the 
casdeV"  This  was  too  much  for  Wil- 
cox ,  he  however  checked  his  in^g- 
nation,  and  replied,  with  a  'severe 
gravity,  ^  I  think.  Sir,  yoU  have  already 
teen  enough  to  remove  any  doubts  re- 
specting that  The  question  is  not 
now,  what  they  will  dare,  but  what  they 
can  do  ;  if  they  think,  that  by  attacking 
the  castie  thejr  can  take  it,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  by  boastfU 
words  they  will  be  scared  nom  their 
purpose.  It  ts  our  duty,  therefore,  to 
supj>06e  the  worst,  and  to  provide 
against  it  If  they  ^loold  attack  the 
castle,  what  are  we  to  dot^ 
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Manden  stood  «§^ia8t  1 
.  «  What  tiroopi,"  said  Wikoi,  •«  are 
in  readiness?" 

"  I  know  of  none,"  sdd  the  Secretary* 
**  How  mai^  stand  of  arms  have  jrou  r 
*  Not  one  within  reach.*  *•  How^ 
many  round  of  ammnnition  ?*  **  Not  a 
sii^ie  one." 

Such  was  the  coiididon  of  Dublin^ 
castle  at  the  moment  when  Emmet  and 
bis  pactizans  were  already  in  arms*  It, 
must  be  unnecessary  to  inform  the  re»- 
4er,  that  the  parhr  by  whom  Captain 
WUcoz  and  Mr.  Clarke  were  fired  at,i 
was  the  same  that  had  been  despatched 
from  Palmerstown  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  them  on  their  wajr  to  tbe 
ca3t]e.  By  some  diveigence  nom  tho 
usual  rout,  either  on  the  part  of  these 
geptlemen,  or  of  the  assassins,  Uiey 
missed  them  as  they  wenU  and  could 
not,  therefore,  preyent  the  fatal  com* 
munication,  but  met  them  as  they  re« 
turned,  and  were  determined  upon  a 
bloody  vengeance.  Hqw  narrowly, 
the  Captain  and  his  friend  escaped,  has 
been  seen.  It  should  be  added,^  that 
Wilcoz's  ball  took  effect  in  the  hsmd  of 
the  indiTidual  at  whom  he  fired,  and 
irhose  presence  of  mind  was  such,  that 
he  threw  away  lus  gun,  separated  him* 
self  from  his  accomplices,  and  runnii^ 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  quay,  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  victim  of  the  very  villany 
of  which  he  was  the  perpetratoi^  and 
that  it  was  against  him  the  fury  <i  the 
assassins  was  directed.  He  actually 
obtained  surgical  assistanee  from  a 
loyal  man,  tqnm  the  audacious  misre? 
presentation. 

The  alarm  had  now  become  geneval, 
and  the  loyalty  of  Dublin  was  instantly 
in^arms;  that  is,  in  such  arms  as  the  in* 
dividuals  could  procure  for  themselves. 
The  yeomanry,  m  great  numben,  came 
to  the  castle,  but  they  ought  as  well 
have  gone  any  where  else  ;  for  there 
was  neither  a  head  to  direct  them  what 
to  do,  nor  an  arsenal  from  which  they 
might  be  {umished  for  the  conflicts 
liVnile  they  were  thus  assembled  in 
uncertainty  and  terror,  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  Rev.  A.  Wolfe  and  Lord 
Kilwarden  were  brought  in.  Nothing 
oould  exceed  the  horror  or  the  anguish 
with  which  the  piteous  spectacle  was 
regarded.  There  lay  the  venerable 
judge,  who  never  dispensed  justice 
but  in  mercy,  and  whose  last  words 
were  a  prayer,  that  his  ruthless  aa- 


aaa^ins  n^g^t  not  be  cut  off  by  any: 
summary  process  of  military  veBgei«iee> 
and  that  no  one  should  suffer  for  hist 
murder,  until  duly  convicted  by  the- 
laws  of  the  land.  There  he  lay  in  dust 
and  gore  as  he  had  been  taken  from  the 
pikes  of  thesavages,  whose  first  overt  aet 
of  treason,  with  an  atrocious  propriety^ 
was,to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  mild  and  benignant  representati  veof  : 
the  nu^est^  of  the  law ;  there  he  lay,, 
still  retai^oii^  hi  his  countenance  t^- 
expression  <tf  piteous  end  beeeechiMg 
angiush»  which  could  no  move  evmte- 
the  sympathy  of  his  merdles^  tonam^ 
tors  than  it  could  soften  thested  byv 
which  they  pierced  him  to  the  heartr 
Beside  him,  in  similar  guise^  iay  hW 
nephew,  a  young  man  of  mild  manners, 
and  the  kindestheart;  while  the  soreamst 
of  his  daughter.  Miss  Wolfe,who  naiw 
rowly  esDBiped  %  similar  fii^,  wtr& 
heard,  amid  the  noise  and  tumiidt  by 
which  she  was  surrounded ;  tier's  wafl 
indeed  a  Toice  of  lamentattoii»  whieh 
would  have  penetrated  even  a  heart  <^ 
stone.  She  had  been  saved,  it  is  said, 
by  the  gallantry  of  some  of  the  rebel 
chiefit;  but  her  very  preservatlos* 
after  she  had  vritnessed  the  inhrnnaa 
butchery  of  her  beloved  parent,  was 
suffident  to  prove,  that  even  the  **  ten* 
dermerdes  of  the  wicked  are  ^erueL"  . 
It  was  now  abeut  hi^-past  nine 
o'clock.  The,  night  was  {Ntchy  duk. 
Major  (the  present  General)  Shoitai 
was  takipg  his  rounds  in  the  Star  fort 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  to  which  he  had 
beenat  that  time  but  recently  appokited, 
and  which  he  stiH  commands^  wlkMi  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  firing  in  the 
city.  <«  Whatisthat?"  he  saStolbft 
person  in  attendance  upon  hun«  **  Fiiv 
ug,  your  honour,"  was  the  reply.  The 
Mt^or  paused,  and  listened  man, 
<•  It  is,"  he  sadd,  **  and  plalaon  fya^ 
too.  You  may  d^end  uponit  there  is 
something  wrong/  At  that  moment  a 
considenuAe  nun^r  oi  persons  a{^ 
preached  the  foit,  and  denred  to  meab 
with  him.  The  Mcjor  adwioed.  They 
told  him  the  real  state  of  the  owe  ; 
thi^  the  rebels  were  in  arms— 4hat  the 
Castle  was  about  to  be  attnrked— 
that  they  applied  for  arms  and  am^ 
munition,  and  could  procure  nono-^aad 
that,  unless  they  were  supplied  by  hun 
the  consequences  might  be  mostdqplor* 
able.  **  You  are  aware,  gentlemen," 
observed  Shortal,  that  I  cannot  g^ive 
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any  supply  of  ammunidon  from  this 
place,  wfthoot  orders  from  the  Ooreni'' 
ment  Haye  you  any  such  orders^ 
••  No,"  it  was  answered ;  "  the  CJovenb. 
ment  have  been  taken  completety  by 
smprise.  We  have  been  lenwithoot 
oroers  or  directions  of  any  kkd.  For 
God's  sake,  Sir,  do  not  stand  upon  ce-^ 
remony  on  an  occanon  like  this.  Ck>n- 
sent  to  supply  us,  or  all  may  be  lost" 
Shortal  felt  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  as  most  critical.  But  he 
was  asoldier  and  a  man  of  sense ;  and 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  emergency 
was  such  as  to  justify  a  departure  from 
ordinary  rules ;  still  he  was  vesolved  to 
proceed  with  caution.  **  What  |wu  fay» 
gentiemen,**  he  observed,  **  is  very 
strong.  But  how  can  I  be  sure  that  I 
am  not  this  moment  talldng  to  some  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebels  ?  Is  them 
^  one  amongst  you  whom  I  know  ?* 

Ifes,  here  I  am,"  said  the  present 
Surs^eon-GeneraL  <*  Is  that  Uramp- 
tonr  asked  Shortal.  «  The  same/* 
was  the  reply.  **  Then,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor, **  Crampton  shall  be  the  coanteii* 
si^*  The  men  were  inmiecUately  ad- 
mitted, and  the  ammunition  was  pro- 
cured. 

But  by  this  time  av  effectual  oh^ck 
had  been  given  to  the  progress  of  iha 
insurgents.  They  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  were  well  supplied 
with  weapons  which  mwht  have  ren- 
dered them  very  formidable.  But  they 
were  under  no  sort  of  oontvpl  ot  disr 
cipline ;  and  many  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  tne  implements  of 
destruction  which  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  to  pursue  some  prqjeot  of 
individual  plunder,  instead  of  bendliig 
all  their  energies  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  conmion  object 

The  leaders,  too,  .  were  d|yi4ed 
amongst  themselves.  From  the  moment 
they^ul  received  the  informAtionof^e 
language  used  by  Clarke  to  the  work- 
men at  Pahnerstown  the  msgority  of 
them  resolved  that  the  iasiurreotion 
^ould  commence  at  nine  o'clock*  But 
there  were  some  who  pertinaciousW 
maintained  that  they  should  still  ad- 
here to  their  original  purpose,  and  not 
appear  in  arms  until  they  were  fully 
supported  by  their  friends  from  the 
country.  The  opinion  of  the  former 
prevailed ;  but  not  so  completely  as  to 
give  that  hearty  unity  to  their  measures 
that  could  alone  render  them  Buccessful 


Emmet  did  whatever  could  be  done 
by  persona)  valotir  and  enthusiasm,  to 
keep  his  followers  together,  ami  ani- 
mate ^em  to  take  thecastie  by  a  com) 
de  main  ;  but  he  soon  found  ho#  tittie 
mere  numbers  availed  against  th6  &- 
dpiine  and  the  well-cBrected  fire  of  the 
military;  who,  ahhough  but  a  handftil 
of  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Lieute- 
nant Brady,  put  the  rebels  to  flight  in* 
all  directions,  and  restored  order  and 
tranqmUity. 

By  the  flashes  of  the  musketry  Em- 
met was  to  be  seen  flying  from  man  to 
man,  exhorting  his  people  to  maintain 
their  gpround,  and  recklessly  exposing 
hie  own  person  in  the  thickest  of  the 
conflict ;  while  Lieutenant  Brady  mi^fht 
be  observed  chewing  tobacco,  and  giving 
his  orders  with  a  coolness  and  preckkm 
which  was  admirably  seconded  by  the 
gallant  fellows  he  commanded,  and  who 
Sirew  in  their  fire  with  a  steadiness  and 
effectwhich  speedily  rendered  the  cause 
of'  the  iBsufgeBtB  as  desperate  as  their 
proiect  was  abominable.  The  morning 
ma  begun  to  dawn  before  Emmet  could 
be  ia£ioed  to  abandon  the  scene  of 
action*  when  he  and  a  few  others  re- 
tired into  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
where  he  semained  for  some  time  coih 
oealed* 

About  ihe  same  hour  Capt  Wikoz 
began  to  retrace  his  steps  home.  He 
bad  Hot  seen  or  heard  anything  of  his 
family  since  the  evening  before,  when 
he  k»  them  in  the  midst  of  treason  and 
sujorounded  by  danger:  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  wiUi  what  trembling  soli- 
citude he  approached  the  predncts  of 
his  residence,  where  his  wile  and  chil- 
dren bad  been  for  so  many  hours  de- 
fenceless and  exposed,  Mable,  at  anj 
moment,  to  fall  victims  to  the  sawu- 
naty.Asyof  ^  disappointed  ruffians 
by  whom  he  had  Itimself  been  devoted 
to  deBtiuctioB.  The  quilst  and  soothing 
flow*  of  the  river,  tiie  balm^  freshness 
of  the  breeze,  and  melodies  poured 
fiom  the  emulous  throats  of  thousands 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  who  rendered 
the  atmo^here  vocal  with  living  har- 
mony, were  all  lost  upon  the  anxious 
ear  and  the  straining  eye  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  father,  who,  at  every 
step,  was  fearful  of  encounterii^  some 
signt  or  sound  of  woe,  which  miffht 
oonngn  him,  for  the  remainder  of  nis 
days,  to  solitude  and  bereavement. 
But  his  mansion  was  unmolested.  The 
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hand  of  yiolence  had  not  appra|ched  gidBh-ttricken  inmatei,  who  had  almost 

it    Instead  of  smouldeiW  and  biack-  siTen  him  up  for  lost,  and  who  now 

ened  walk,  tnch  as  he  had  pictured  in  fi^  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  truth 

bis  excited  imagination,  the  sun  wm  of  that  saying  of  the  Royal  Psalmist, 

shining  i^n  it  in  peacefulness  and  that "  though  heaviness  umy  endure  for 

nilendour ;  and  his  presence  revived  the  a  nightt  joy  oometh  in  the  monung.** 
fainting  hearts  of  its  forlorn  and  on- 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


(From  the  fVendL) 


Sweet  Nighthigale!  that  on  the  myrtle  tree, 

Sing'Bt  all  alone, 
Tbon  feelett  happy  bird,  that  tfioo  art  free  s 
And  unch  rtjoicMg  in  thy  liberty, 

WottUTst  make  it  known. 
Ahl  tiiink  that  ki  thy  tree 
Some  cnnl  spoilei^  band  majr  spread  the  mare. 
To  rob  thee  of  tlqr  eherished  Uberty ; 

Ah!  theB-4>ewarel 

That  tree,  sweet  Nightingale*  appean  to  be 

A  home  of  rest. 
Where  oKnlers  cannot  come  to  injure  thee. 
Or  rob  thee  of  the  iibetfy 
That  glads  th  v  breast. 
Aksl  there  is  no  noae, 

Tho*  it  be  e^er  so  sheherVl  or  so  fiur, 
Where  danger  aad  nMbrtitte  cannot  corner 
They^  every  where. 

The  odoriferous  leaves  that  shade  thy  head. 

Are  always  green. 
Hope^s  briUiant  eokmrs  are  around  thee  spread. 
Her  sootlunff  influeaee  is  oVr  thee  shed, 

Tho' i^  unseen. 
Do  not  too  flrmh^  trust  the  flatting  word. 
Or  gokien  simle  of  Hope^  however  &ir; 
In  this  deodt&il  worM,alasl  sweet  bird! 
ETenHppeliai 
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ASIATIC    DISCOVERIES. 


NOTICE  OP  THE  RESEARCHES  OP  BARON  HUMROLDT,  AND  PROFBSSOItS  BRRBlf- 
BERG,  AND  GUSTAVUS  ROSE,  MADE  DURING  A  JOURNEY  IN  RUSSIA  AND 
CENTRAL  ASIA,  IN  THE  YEARS  1829  AND  1830. 


The  rescarche*  of  De  Humboldt 
apd  his  associates  attach  themselves 
more  particularly  to  descriptive  and  to 
physiod  geography,  the  details  belong 
to  experimental  philosophy,  natursd 
history,  and  the  other  branches  of  pure 
science ;  but,  as  in  geology,  the  specu- 
lation becomes  one  of  physics,  the  mo- 
ment the  element  of  time  is  intro- 
duced, so  the  iixed  principles  of  the 
other  sciences  receive  a  wider  applica^ 
tion  when  we  connect  them  witn  the 
history  of  the  earth  or  other  planets. 

The  most  important  researches  arc 
those  on  the  age  and  relative  situation 
of  the  mountain  chains,  and  on  the 
comparative  elevation  of  the  steps,  and 
table  lands  of  the  almost  unexplored 
continent  of  Asia ;  the  considerations 
on  volcanic  ecology,  the  researches  in 
zoology,  and  the  experimental  disco- 
veries in  terrestrial  ma^etism  and 
climatology — ^the  last  of  which  has 
taken  its  name,  and  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  first  of  these 
celebrated  men. 

The  combined  results  of  astronomy 
and  physical  geography,  pointed  out  \iy 
Mr.  de  Humboldt,  in  the  relation  of 
mountain  heights,  and  oceanic  depths, 
or  of  continental  and  pelagic  masses, 
with  the  figure  of  the  earth,  have  re- 
ceived a  further  impulse  firom  the  new 
light  thrown  upon  tne  causes  of  the  in- 
flexion of  the  isothermal  lines,  and  the 
empirical  laws  which  have  been  recog- 
nised in  the  distribution  of  heat  upon 
the  globe.  Sir  William  Herschell  nas 
already  instituted  enquiries  into  that 
portion  of  geological  dynamics  which 
are  connected  with  astronomy — ^pro- 
viding a  link  between  the  revolutions 
of  our  globe,  and  those  of  the  system 
of  whidi  it  is  but  a  single  member,  and 
the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  now 
taken  out  of  the  domains  of  geognosy, 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
ol:tJecU  of  the  physics  of  the  globe. 


render  the  doctrine  of  parallelism  of 
chains  of  synchronous  elevation  oiie«f 
the  mostistrikhig  additions  made  in  mo- 
dem times  to  the  philosophy  of  geology* 
and  consequentiy  to  the  progressrve  de- 
velopment of  our  knowledge  of  the  re^ 
lation  and  mutual  dependanoe  of  ail 
physical  phenomemu 
-  Baron  Humboldt  and  his  conmini- 
ons  Professors  Ehrenbeig  andO.  Ho«e 
edibarked  at  Nimei-Novgorod  on  the 
Volga,  to  descend  to  Csmui  wtA  ths 
Tatar  ruins  of  Bolgari.  Fiom  ttieaee 
they  went  by  Poun  to  le  Kactlierine* 
bourg  on  tlie  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural 
a  vast  country  of  moimtaiiis  eonmosed 
of  many  chains  almost  penlleC  the 
summit  of  wfakh  scaerely'  attain  an  ele*- 
vation  of  fbfurteen  or  fifteen  hmdbed 
yards,  and  which  follow,  like  the  Andes, 
the  direction  of  a  line  of  the  meridlak 
firom  the  tertiary  formations  neighbeiiiw 
mg  lake  Aral  to  the  green^stone  rocks 
upon  the  Icy  sea. 

Humtboldt  visited  for  a  month  tlw 
central  and  nothem  parts  of  Ufal,  so 
rich  in  alluvial  deposits  which  contain 

Sid  and  platinum,  the  mines  of 
alacliHe  of  Goumecheoski,  the  greet 
magnetic  mountdn  of  Blagodad,  and 
the  oelebmted  repositories  t>f  topaz 
and  of  beiyl  at  Mourzinsk.  Near 
Ntoi  Ti^lsk,  a  coimtary  which  mav 
be  compared  to  the  Chooo  of  Soolk 
America,  a  piece  of  platinum  was  femd 
tlmt  weighed  more  then  eight  Kilo- 
grammes. Prom  lekatherinebonig  ike 
par^  proceeded  by  Tiofaman  to  To* 
Dolsk  on  the  Irtyohe,  and  from  thence 
by  Tara  and  the  step  of  Barab%  to 
much  dreaded  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  a  kind  of  musqiuto,  to  Bar- 
naoul  on  the  banks  of  the  Ob,  to  the 
picturesque  lake  of  Kolyvan  and  to 
the  rich  silver  mines  of  Schlangen- 
bei^,  of  Riddeiski,  and  of  Zyrianovski, 
situated  upon  the  south-western  ac- 
clivity of  the  Altai,  of  which  the  loftiest 
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gumnrii,  called  bv  the  CalmockB,  lyic- 
tou  (mountain  or  God,)  and  recently 
Explored  hr  Bonee,  the  Botanist, 
a]mo0t  e<)na]s  in  eleyation  the  peak 
ofTeneritfe.  Messrs  Humboldt.  £br- 
enberg,  and  Rose,  proceeded  from 
Ridderski  to  the  south  towards  the 
Httle  fort  of  Oust^Kamenogorsk,  pas- 
sing by  Bonkhtarminsk  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Chinese  Dzoungaria  ;  ttiey 
eyen  obtained  permission  to  cross  the 
frontiers  and  visit  the  Mungolian  part  of 
Bati,  or  Khoni-mailakhou,  a  veiy  cen- 
tral point  of  Asia,  (to  the  north  of  hJ^e 
Dzaisang,Y  which  is  situated,  according 
to  the  cnronometric  observations  <J 
De  HumbokH  in  kmg.  82**,  and  con- 
sequentiy  under  the  same  meridian  as 
Patnaand  Katmandoo. 

In  returning  from  Khoni-mailakhou 
to  Onst-Kamenogorsk,  the  travellers 
saw  OB  the  banlu  of  the  Irtyche  the 
granite  divided  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  almost  horizontal  strata 
and  spread  upon  a  shistus,  whose  beds 
were  parUy  at  an  inclination  of  85^ 
and  partly  entirely  vertical.  From 
the  bttie  pott  of  Onst-Kamenogorsk 
Ae  trarellers  crossed  the  step  of  thq 
lesser  horde  of  the  Kiighese  by  Semip 
polatuisk  and  Ousk  by  the  lines  of  the 
CkNMcks  of  Ischim  and  Tobol  to  reach 
the  southern  Ural.  In  the  country 
near  Miask  three  pieces  of  native  gold 
were  found  at  a  depth  of  only  a  few 
inches  in  a  formation  of  little  ex- 
tent; the  travellers  kept  along  the 
soothem  -Ural,  to  the  beautiful  onar- 
ries  of  green  j^per  near  Orsk, 
where  the  river  Jaik,  so  abundant  in 
fish,  crosses  the  chain  from  east  to 
west,  from  thence  they  directed  them^ 
selves  by  Gtouberlinsk  to  Orenbourg, 
(a  city  which,  notwithstandinpr  its  difr* 
tance  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  never- 
theless beneath  the  level  of  the  ooean, 
acoofding  to  the  barometrical  measure- 
mentB  nuule  during  an  entire  year,  by 
Messrs.  Hofimann  and  Helmersen,} 
and  from  there  to  the  celebrated  salt 
mines  of  Ildzki,  situate  in  the  step  of 
the  littie  horde  of  the  Kiizhese  at  the 
capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Urlask, 
who,  provided  with  a  hook,  dive  and 
catch  with  their  hands  sturgeons  from 
four  feet  and  a  half  to  five  feet  long  ; 
to  the  German  colonies  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  on  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Wolga,  to  tiie  great  salt  lake  of 
Ehou  in  the  step  of  the  Calmucks,  and 


by  Sarepta..  a  ookmy  of   Moravian 
brothers,  to  Astrakhan. 

From  this  latter  place  the  travellers 
Returned  to  Moscow,  by  the  isthmus 
which  separates  the  Don  and  Wolga 
near  Tichinskaya,  by  the  country  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  the  Woron^e, 
and  the  Toula. 

-  The  central  portion  of  Asia  has  been 
found  to  form  neither  an  immense  knot 
of  mountains,  nor  a  continuous  upland, 
but  is  travened  from  east  to  west  by 
four  great  systems  of  mountains,  which 
have  manifestly  influenced  the  move- 
ments of  nations.  They  are  the  Altai, 
which  to  the  west  terminates  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Kirghese,  the  Thian- 
cfaan,  the  Kuen-lun,  and  the  chain  of 
the  Himmarleh.  Between,  the  AltaJrV 
and  the  Thian-chan  is  the  country  of 
Dzoungaria,  and  the  basin  of  the  Hi, 
between  the  Thian-chan  and  the 
Kuen-lun,  littie  or  hifh  Bucharia, 
Kachgar  lerkend,  and  Khotan  (or  Yn- 
thian.)  The  three  uplands,  situated 
between  the  Altai',  the  Thian-chan,  the 
Kuen-lun,  and  the  Himma^leh,  may 
also  be  indicated  by  the  existence  of 
tiiree  alpine  lakes,  namely,  those  of 
Balkachi,  Lop,  and  Tengri  (Terkeri, 
nor  of  d'Anville,)  which  correspond 
to  the  table  lands  of  Dzoungaria,  Tan- 
gout,  and  Thibet 


I.— SYSTEM  OP  TUB  ALTAI. 

It  surrounds  the  sources  of  the 
Irtyche  and  the  lenise?  ;  to  the 
east  it  takes  the  name  of  Tangnou  ; 
that  of  the  Sayankn  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  lakes  Kossogol  (Kousouk- 
oul)  and  Baikal ;  further  that  of  high 
Kentai,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Da^ 
huria ;  lastiy,  to  the  north-east  it  iden- 
tifies itself  with  lablonnoi-khrebet 
(Apple  Chain,)  the  Khingkhan,  and 
the  Altai*  Mountains,  which  advance 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  mean  latitude  of  its  prolongation 
from  east  to  west  is  between  50  and 
51<>  30'  The  Altai  in  Turkish,  and  in 
the  Mongul,  the  mountains  of  gold. 
(AUar4m  oolaj  is  not  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains forming  the  limit  of  a  country 
like  those  of  the  Himmapleh,  which 
border  the  table  land  of  Thibet,  and 
consequently  ar.e  abrupt  in  their  ac- 
clivity only  on  the  Indian  side,  where 
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the  Mootry  k  lower  ihaa  oa 
The  i^aiiis  oeighlwffiMr  the  bke  DmhU 
iaAg^  nd  eepeobUy  the  steps  neigii* 
bouring  kke  mJkechi  ate  oertainiTiiel 
elevMed  more  than  aOO  toises  nove 
the  level  of  the  see.. 

De  Humboldt  avoids  the  name  of 
little  Altai*  which  has  beat  given  to 
a  chain  of  mnantahw  sitoeied  be- 
tween ^  paralkk  of  4»''  W, 
4S*  dO*,  and  wluch  in  its  ea 
and  absolate  iMight  prohaUj  eioeedf 
^gNat  Akai.  Anowsaith  enoae* 
011SI7  calls  by  this  latter  name*  an  )m^ 
muuj  oontumation  of  the  Thlan^shantf 
ItM  not  well  known  if  tiienanto  ef 
Goldeb  BMuntams  given  m  theaneieni 
l^icysh.  and  in  CUiincse  to  ilM  AhadL 
on  the  Bontbem  banks  ef  the  Natjrnv 
^wes  its  origin  to  toasbs  oontidunns 
gold*  which  the  Kalmuks  still  find  in 
the  vallevsi  or  to  the  abnndance  ef 
gold  in  the  northern  parts  of  what  is 
ealledthelitUe  AhaL 

The  cnksina^  pekHof  the  Altaiis 
the  Ijietow  (mountain  of  God)  or 
Alanntan  (bald  moantain)  in  Kalmak» 
li  etoeeds  in  Ireight  the  peak  of  Net^ 
k4m(PvveDeesl787toises>  Thenoith 
westerlj  dtrection  of  this  system  ehovm 
itself  in  the  beds  of  the  laonntain; 
reeks,  in  the  line  of  the  Alghittsfc*  or 
elevated  step  of  Tohonia^  and  in  the 
clefts  of  the  narrow  vaUies,  and  in  the 
whole  oonne  of  the  Irtyche  from 
Krmnolankoi  to  TobobL 

Between  the  meridians  of  Oast*K»- 
menogorsk  and  of  Semipolatinsk,  the 
system  of  the  Altai  moontains  pro^ 
longs  its^  from  east  to  west,  nnder 
the  patallels  of  6«  and  60  by  a  chidn 
of  lulls  and  of  low  mountains  upon 
an  eifteni  of  166  geegnH^l«<^^* 
as  Air  as  to  the  step  of  the  Kiigfaese* 
This  prolongation,  of  veiy  little 
importance  from  its  extent  or  its 
ekvation  ia  of  very  gveat  interest  to 
geopntesy.  There  is  no  contianoos 
ehain  of  the  Kirghese  mountains, 
which,  OS  is  represented  in  most  maps 
under  the  name  of  Alghidin  tsano,  or 
JMy^in  dmwf  anites  with  the  Ural 
and  the  AJtaL 


OF  VHB  TMWf  <nuar« 

The  cfaahi  called  in  Chinese!,  TUaa 
Chan  (or  oeleidal  movntains,  also  P6- 
ehmi,  white  moiptains)  is  oalied  ia 
TMush,  Teimri  tagfa»  which  has  the 
same  ligidficataon  as  the  formers  Their 
mean  latitude  is  in  the  4&d  dtgree4 
Their  enlminating  pout  is  perhaps  the 
mass  of  asountains  remarkable  lor  its 
sumsutS)  eovered  with  perpetual  snows 
and  celebrated  under  the  name  ef 
Bekhda  oola;    in    MonguUKalnmk 

&red  meuatein)  whieh  ciienmrtanees 
Pallas  to  give  to  the  whole  chain 
the  denomination  of  BogdOb 

From  Bokhdaoelaf  and  Khalomi- 
hokd%  (maiestio  mountain  of  the 
^ueen^  the  Thian  chan  takes  an  eas^ 
edy  dveetieB  towards  Bar«koul»  where 
to  the  north  of  Hand  it  abrupt^  dl> 
minishes  in  height,  and  oomes  ii|M>n  a 
level  with  the  elevated  desert  called 
the  Great  Gobi  or  Chamo,  whKh  eK« 
tends  fimn  south  west  to  north  enst, 
frmn  Koun-toheou  a  Chinese  town,  %tk 
the  source  of  the  Aigoun»  The 
mountain  Nomkhoun  to  the  north  west 
of  Sogok  and  of  Sobo,  little  kdies  on 
the  step^  indicates  perfai^  by  its  post- 
^nn  a  slight  apraismg,  a  kind  of  crest 
in  the  dcnest ;  for  after  an  intenruntioo 
of  at  least  ten  degrees  of  longitude 
the  snoviy  chain  of  Gaiyar  cr  In^chan^ 
which  afao  follows  a  direction  finm 
west  to  east  makes  its  appearance  a 
little  more  to  the  south  thtt  the  Thian 
ehan,  and  aenording  to  Hmabotdt, asa 
ecntinuatioaof  that  system  to  the  great 
stuuosity  n£  the  Hoang-ho>  or  Yellow 
river. 

In  the  neighboorhood  of  Touifrm 
and  of  Bokhda^Mila,  the  western  pro* 
longation  of  the  second  system  of 
mountains  is  found  to  extend  between 
Gouc()a  (lU)  a  place  to  which  the  Chi-^ 
nese  government  banishes  crimhials» 
and.S^wtch^;  afterwards  between  die 
Temomrtou»  a  great  lake  whose  name 
signifies  ferruginous  waters,  and  Akson 
to  the  north  of  Kachgar,  oontinuii^in 
the  direction  of  Samarkand.  The 
country  comprised  between  the  flwt 


*  Of  fifteen  to  a  degieei  thk  measure  b  used  in  the  whole  of  the  memoh.— 

y  Google 


t  To  (be  Norih-weat  of  Tourfan.— Humboldt    . 
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and  Meend  tjrtten  •i  mmatbumf  or 
between  the  Altai  and  the  Thian-chan 
it  closed  oathteaftbejroad  the  merU 
ditp  of  Pekin,  by  the  Khingkhan  oola» 
a  mo«Btainout  ereit  wfaieh  stretohea 
framioulh  aooth-weat  to  north nortb- 
tait»  bat  to  the  weit  it  ia  entirely  open 
oathasideof  Tchoui^of  Sanaov^aiKl 
of  Lower  aHhona.  Tteeknotm  thk 
part  any  tianaTene  cieat»  anlaaa  we 
would  conaider  aa  such  the  leiiea  of 
elevaliona,  which  from  novth  to  aouth 
atretoh  along  the  western  nde  of  the 
hke  Dndaang:  acrosa  tiie  Taigabatai 
Mfiuraa  the  north-east  of  the  Alatan^ 
.between  the  lakes  Balkaoh  and  Alak 
tiMigpaiiknoot,  and  afterwards  beyond 
the  coarse  of  the  Hi  to  the  eastof 
Teasoartoa  noor  (between  44  and  4» 
degrees  of  latitiide,)  and  whkh  ps«»ent 
thenvMlYcs  like  a  wall,  seifesal  timea 
broken  on  the  side  of  the  step  of  the 
Kits^ieae« 
it  ia  quite  differeat  with  regardto  thai 
nrt  of  central  Asia  whiokia  bordsred 
1^  theseeond  orthiid^Bteniof  mo«»- 
ttuns,  the  Thian-chan  and  the  Kueia* 
liwv  EicctiTely  it  is  shut  up  to  the 
west  ia  the  most  evideat  iBannec«  by  a 
tiansnreBse  cr^  whioh  stretches  froslL 
south  to  aoith  under  the  name  of 
BoloTiOr  Bek)Qgh-ti^|h(mouBtains  ctfthe 
eountiyof  Bolorwfaiohneigboiirstheni.) 
This  ohaki  separates  Little  Bokhaiia; 
ficoai  Grreat  Bokharia,  from  the  country 
of  Kaohgar  of  Badakchan^r  and  from 
High  ]]yihoan  (Amoo-deria.)  The 
southern  part  wluch  attaches  itself  to 
the  system  of  Knen4ua,  fonns,  aoooid^ 
iag  to  the  designation  employed  by 
the  Chinese,  a  part  of  the  Th8oung«- 
ling*  To  the  north  it  joins  itself  to 
the  chain  which  passes  to  the  north* 
west  of  Kachghar»  and  has  the  name' 
of  Passage  of  Kaohghar  (Kaehghar 
di^an,  or  davan,)  aeeording  to  the 
stataaMot  of  Mr.  Nasarov,  who,  in 
1813,  went  as  &r  as  Khokand ;  bo* 
tween  Klw^and,  Dervazeh  and  Hissar, 
and  eansequeotly  between  the  hitherto' 
unknown  sources  of  Sihounand  of  the 
Amoudeiia,  the  Thian-cfaan  attaining 
a  greater  deration  before  it  again  de> 


into  the  Khanit  of  Boukhaia» 
and  praaei^  a  gKonp  of  hig^  mom^ 
tafais,  of  wfaieh  several  summits,  such 
as  tiie  Thakli  Souleiman  (throne  of 
Solomon,)  the  suBMmt,  called  T^mk, 
and  others  are  oovefed  with  snow  eren 
hi  sumaner.  Further  to  the  east,  on 
the  joad  which  goes  from  the  western 
shores  of  Jake  TeaKmrtou  to  Kaehghar  ; 
Ihe  TIdan-chan  does  not  appear  to 
attsin^so^eat  an  eleration,  at  least 
no  aotise  is  taken  of  the  occurrence  hs 
the  kinetaiy  from  Semipolatinik  to 
Karhghar  The  road  pasKS  from  the 
eaatolkkeBalkaohi,  and  to  theweat 
ef  the  lake  lasiknol,  or  Temourtou, 
and  traTersea  the  Narym,  or  Narim, 
affluenteftheSihsnn.  Ati05veiats, 
to  the4oiilh  ef  Nar^  Monnt  Rofat  ia 
passed  over,  which  b  pretty  elevated 
and  15  verats  in  eateat ;  It  is  penetrated 
by  a  vast  cavern,  and  is  sitnated  be-^ 
tween  the  AtJbach.  a  Htde  liver,  and 
the  little  lake  Tchater-kouL  This  is 
the  highest  peaat  before  anivhig  at 
^  Chinese  peat,  pbced  to  the  soath 
of  the  AkaaUr  a  little  river  of  the  step 
at  the  viUaffe  of  Artoche  and  at 
Kaohghar ;  taia  town,  bnilt  npon  the 
banks  of  the  Aratumcn,  has  ld,|0OO 
houses  aad  80,000  inhabitants,  but  ia 
nevertheless  smaller  than  Samarkand. 
The  lCa<3kgkar  dmm^  appears  not  to 
fotm  a  oenliHaoas  waU,  W  to  have 
open  pattages  in  aeveral  parts.  The 
western  prolongation  of  TfaianOhan,  or 
M ous4agh,  is  minutoly  described  by 
De  Hamboldt  At  tlie  point  where 
the  6d<»,  or  Belough  tagn  joins  itself 
at  right  angles  to  the  filoaa^^gh,  or 
even  traverses  <lds  great  systan  like 
a  vein  t  the  fbimereondnues  toibllow 
an  unrntortepted  direction  from  east  to 
west  under  the  name  of  Asferas'tagh  to 
the  south  of  Sihoun,  toward  lUiodgettd 
and  Ourflteppeh  in  Fei^hona*  This 
oitein  of  the  Asfisrah,  covered  -by  per- 
petual snows,  and  wrongly  named 
chain  of  Psmorf  separates  the  aoareea 
of  the  Sihomi  (lazaites)  from  those  of 
the  Amou  (Chuis) ;  it  iams  to  ihe 
south-west  nearly  under  tlie  meiidimi 
of  Khodgend,  and  in  this  Ateolion  te 


*  The  word  dawm  in  Oriental-Turkish,  dahahn  in  Manpl,  dabagan  in  Mandchon, 
does  not  designate  a  mountain,  but  a  passage  in  a  mountain.  Kachgkar-davan  only 
means  then  the  passage  across  the  mountains  to  Kacl^;har»  or  Kadunr;  this  pas- 
sage, or  col,  may  just  as  well  ooBtinue  by  a  long  valley  as  traverse  a  hi^  and  pre- 
cipitous le^e.'—JaumboUi, 

t  Waddington,  p.  kvii.  .     ^^^ ,  ^ 
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called,  as  far  as  to  Samarcand,  Aktagh, 
rwhite  or  snowy  mountsdn,)  or  Al- 
Botom.  Farther  to  the  west,  on 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Kohik,  the 
ffreat  diminution  in  the  height  of  the 
kmd  commences,  which  comprises 
Great  Bokharia,  the  country  of 
Mavaranahan,  which  is  so  low,  and 
where  the  careful  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  the  opulence  of  the  towns 
periodically  excite  the  invasions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Iran  of  Kandahar, 
and  of  high  Mongolia,  and  beyond  the 
Caspian  sea,  almost  under  the  same  la- 
titude, and  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Thian  chan,  we  find  the  Caucasus  with 
its  porphyries  and  its  trachytes,  Hum- 
boldt IS  inclined,  therefore,  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  fissure 
in  form  of  vein  upon  which  the  Thian- 
chan  rises  in  the  east,  to  the  west  of 
the  frrcat  knot  of  mountains  of  Adzar- 
ba*n!/.in  .iiiil  '...r  Aniii'iiia,  tLo  Taurus 
is  recognised  in  continuation  of  the  ao- 
tlon  of  the  fissure  of  the  Himmarleh, 
and  of  the  Hindou  Kouch.  It  is  thus 
that  in  a  geognostic  sense  the  disjointed 
members  of  the  mountains  of  western 
Asia  as  Mr.  Ritter  calls  them,  in  his 
excellent  picture  of  Asia,  attach  them- 
selves to  the  forms  of  the  soil  of  the 
east 


3. — SYSTEM  OP  KUBN-LUN. 

The  chain  of  Kuen-lun  or  Koulkoun, 
also  called  Tartach-davan,  a  name  which 
is  further  given  to  the  western  con- 
tinuation of  tills  chain  called  Thsoung- 
ling  by  the  Chinese.  It  signifies 
mountains  of  onions,  from  a  plant  of 
that  tribe*  which  is  apparenti  v  abun- 
dant there.  This  cham  is  between 
Khotan  Ilitchi,  where  Hindoo  civiliza- 
tion and  the  worship  of  Bouddh  ex- 
isted five  hundred  vears  before  arriving 
at  Thibet,  and  Ladak  between  the  knot 
of  mountains  of  Khoukhou-noor,  and 


of  eastern  Thibet,  itod  the  coontiy  cal- 
led KatchL 

This  system  of  mountains  commencer 
to  the  west  of  the  Thsoung-ling  (onion 
or  blue  mountains)  upon  which  M. 
Abel-Remusat  has  thrown  so  much 
Ijffht  in  his  learned  history  of  Khotan* 
This  system  attaches  itself,  as  previ- 
ously observed,  to  the  transverse  chain 
of  Bolor,  and  accordhig  to  Chinese 
works,  constitutes  the  southern  part  of 
thb  chain.  This  comer  of  the  globe 
between  littie  Thibet  and  the  Bakchan, 
rich  in  rubies,  in  lapis  lazuli,  and  in 
Kalaitef  is  vety  little  known  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  recent  information,  the  table 
land  of  Kborasan,  which  directs  itself 
towards  Herat,  and  borders  Hindou 
Rhoshj:  to  the  north,  appean  rather  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Thsoung  Hog, 
and  of  aU  the  system  of  the  Kuen-lun 
to  the  west,  than  a  prolongation  of  the 
Himmap-leh,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

From  the  Thsoung  ling,  the  Ruen 
Inn  or  Koulkoun  takes  a  direction  from 
west  to  east,  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Hoang  ho  (Yellow  river)  and  pene- 
trates witii  its  snowy  summits  into  the 
province  of  Chen  si  in  China.  Almost 
under  the  meridian  of  these  sources, 
the  great  knot  of  mountvns  of  the 
Rhoukhou-noor  takes  Its  origin.  On 
the  north  this  range  reposes  on  the 
snowy  chain  of  the  Nan  chan  or  Ki- 
lian  chan,*  also  advancing  in  a  direc^ 
tion  of  from  west  to  east  Between 
the  Nan  chan  and  the  Thian  chan,  on 
the  side  of  the  Hami  the  mountains  of 
Tangout  border  the  confines  of  the 
loflv  desert  of  Gobi  or  Chamo,  which 
prolongs  itself  from  the  soutb-west  to 
the  north-east  The  mean  latitude 
of  the  Koen  km  mountains  is  aboat 


4.— SYSfTBM  OP  THB   HllfafA-L«i« 

This  system  separates  the  valleys  of 


f  The  position  of  Khotan  it  very  faulty  on  all  maps.  From  the  aBtronomical  ob- 
Mncationftof  tha  misaionariM  Felix  de  Arocha  Espinha,  and  Hallenteio,  its  latitude 
is  370  0*,  longitude  S^  52*  west  of  Peking  (Memoires  relatifi  a  t  AsieJ.  "this  bn- 
giinde  detennines  the  mean  direction  of  the  Kuen-lnn«-^Humb, 

*  HUtoire  de  la  viBe  de  Khotan  p.  viii,  etc.  and  Klaproth  p.  2d5 — 415-^ 

t  Turquoises,  which  have  not  an  organic  or  animal  origin. — 

t  The  prolonffation  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kilian-chan,  a  chain  covered  with 
perpetual  snows,  is  called  Ala  chan  oola,  in  Chinese  Holan — Humb^oOQlC 
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Kachendr  (Sirloigar^  and  of  Nepanl* 
from  the  Boutan  and  the  Thibet ;  to 
the  west  it  advances  by  the  Djayabb*, 
to  a  height  of  4,026  toisea  ;  to  the  east 
bv  the  Dhavalaghiri*  at  4^90  toises  of 
absolute  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  it  directs  itself  generally  from  the 
BorUi-west  to  the  south-east,  and  con- 
sequently is  in  no  manner  parallel  to 
the  Kuen-  lun,  which  it  approaches  so 
closely  under  the  ^meridian  of  Attok 
and  of  Djellal-abad,  that  between  Ka- 
bouly  Kaschenur,  Ladak,  and  Badakh- 
chan,  the  Himma^-leh  appears  to  con- 
stitute only  one  mass  of  mountains 
with  the  Hindoo  Khoosh  and  the 
Hisoung-ling. 

The  space  between  the  Himma-leh 
and  the  Kuen-lun  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner more  confined  by  secondary  chains 
and  masses  of  isolated  mountams,  than 
the  table  lands  between  the  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  systems  of  mountains. 
It  is  impossible  in  consequence  of  this 
to  compare  the  Thibet  and  the  Katchi, 
in  their  gebgnostical  construction  with 
the  lofty  longitudinal  valleys,  situated 
b^een  the  chain  of  the  eastern  and 
western  Andes,  for  example  with  the 


table  land  which  endbaes  the  lake  of 
Uticaca,*  which  Mr.  Pendand  found 
to  exist  at  ah  elevation  of  1,980  toisea 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Never- 
theless the  height  of  the  table  kuid  be- 
tween the  Kuen-lun  and  the  Himmap> 
leh  must  not  be  considered  as  equal 
throughout  the  remainder  of  Ai^— 
The  mildness  of  the  winters  and  the 
culture  of  the  vine  in  the  wardens  of 
H'lassa,  in  39«  40*  of  latitude,  circum- 
stances which  are  known  fitnn  the  ac- 
counts published  by  Klaproth,  and  the 
Archimandrite  Hyacinthe,  and  which 
announce  the  existence  of  deep  vaDeya 
and  of  circular  hoUows. 

Two  considerable  rivers,  the  Indus 
and  the  Zzangbo  (Tsampou)*  indicate 
in  the  table  land  of  Thibet  to  the  north 
west  and  north  east,  a  gelding  cf  the 
•oil,  of  which  the  axis  is  almost  under 
the  meridian  of  the  ffigandc  Djavahir, 
of  the  two  sacred  lakes,  Uie  Manasso- 
ravara  and  the  Havana  Hrada,  and  of 
Mount  Kailasa  or  Kallas,  hi  Chinese, 
O  neoti^a,  in  Thibetian,  Gang-^Uni^ 
(mountain,  colour  of  snow ;  on  d'An- 
ville's  maps,  Kentaisse.^ 

From  tnis  centre  spring,  the  diain  of 


*  Humboldt,  tur  quelquesphenomenei geologiquea qt^ offre  la  CortRUere  de  Qtato^ 
€t  h  partie  occideniaU  de  t  Btmdlaya  in  the  Amudet  de»  ScUmcm  Naiurelle$.  Mareh 
1825.  Dhavalaghiri,  Mont  Blanc  (white  muontain)  of  India;  its  name  comes  from 
dhavala  white,  and  from  ^kiri  mountain,  in  Sanscrit.  Mr.  Bopp  rapposes  that  in 
Dsavabir  the  penultimate  hir  takes  the  place  of  ghtri^  Dzava  meant  twiltneis.  In 
order  that  objects  of  compariion  may  be  found  between  the  two  cdossmss  of  Asia» 
The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  among  the  sasfwnits  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in 
America,  the  Nevado  of  Sorata  measured  W  Mr.  Pentknd,  attains  an  elefatktt  of 
d4248  toites,  and  the  Chimborvzo  which  De  Hnmb.  measured  has9f350.  ( An«o  in  the 
Aftmuare  des  Bureau  du  Zanmtudee.  1890.  and  Humboldt  Mmcir  on  tk§  Southem 
Peru^  in  the  Hertha,  1829.  Jan.) 

t  The  great  chain  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  divides  itself  between  the  l4th  and 
20th  degree  of  south  latitude,  into  two  longitudinal  branches.  These  two  brandhea 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  great  vaUev,  or  rather  by  a  table  landp  whoso 
snrfiice  is  elevated  2083  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  whose  northern  extre- 
mity comprises  the  lake  of  Titicaea.  The  shores  and  the  islands  of  tluslake  are  re- 
markable for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  andent  civilization  of  Perut  and  the  ceatml 
point  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  The  Blhnani  and  the  mountain  of  Sorata  are  in 
the  eastern  chah^  the  fomer  exceeds  an  elevatioii  of  24,000  feet,  and  the  latter 
attains  a  height  of  25,000  feet  The  western  chain  presents  a  cone  above  the  valley 
of  GHnn''^^^  "^1^^^^  attabs  a  height  of  22,000  feet  These  obsetvatioiis  modify 
toacertafaicxtenttheresQltsobtabedby  de  Humbddton  the  relation  of  the  crest  t» 
the  summit  in  the  Andes,  as  compared  with  other  chains,  or  with  continental  or  pd»« 
gie  maises,  and  augment  the  progressive  relation  in  wfaidi  they  stand  with  regard  to 
the  Himma-leh  mountains.— ^fimadtJroAJ'bania/o/*  Natural  and  Cfedgrapkieal  Sd' 
^VoL  I.  p.  285.  864. 


f  The  researches  of  Mr.  Kk^roth  have  proved  that  this  river,  enthr^  separated 
from  the  system  of  Bsshma  poatny  is  the  same  as  the  Iraouaddy  of  the  Burmese 
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Kant  Kordinmi  Padiclttfa,  which  uIbM 
a  nofth>w€Bterl)r  cBrection,  conteoueiit^ 
hr  to  the  nordi  of  Ladak,  towaras  the 
Thsomig  ling ;  the  snowjr  mountaiin  of 
Hor  (Hhor),  and  of  Zzaiiff  which 
thread  to  the  east  Those  of  Hor,  at 
tlieir  Borth-weatem  extrend^.  Join  the 
Knen-hin,  aad  in  the  east  take  tlie  di- 
TectioB  of  the  Tengri  noor  (lake  of 
heaTen).  The  Zuudg,  mxxtt  southerly' 
than  the  chain  of  Hor,  borders  th6 
long  Tallej  of  Ztaagbo,  and  goes  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  towards  the  NIen 
tsin  tangla  gangri,  a  rery  hish  sommit 
wlneh,  between  H^lassa  and  lake  Ten- 
grinoor  (improperly  caBed  Teikiri)^ 
tenn&ikates  at  the  mountun  Nomchoun 
onbadiL*  Between  the  meridians  of 
Goikha  Katmandhu  aad  H1asaa,the 
Himma-leh  sends  to  the  north  towardt 
the  right  bank  or  sonthem  border  of 
theTsHey  of  Zzangbo  sereial  braonehes 
ooTered  with  peipetud  snow.  The 
higlieBt  is  the  larts  Chamboi  gangri, 
of  which  the  name  in  Th9>etian  si^- 
fies  the  snowjmountimi  ia  the  oonntry 
of  God,  exisungby  itsel£  This  sum- 
mit is  to  the  east  of  Isace  Yasmtnik 
Yoamdzo,  wiiich  is  called  on  the  maps 
Palt^,  and  which  resembles  ariiij?, 
from  the  presence  of  an  island  whidi' 
fflh  tip  dmost  its  whole  extent. 

De  HiaaMdt  traces  the  system  of 
the  Himma4eh  far  beyond  the  English 
territory  in  Hindoostan  by  means  of 
the  writuigs  of  the  Cidaese  collected 
by  Usiproth.  K  borders  Amm  to 
the  nom,  contains  the  soiiroes  of  the 
BnumapeuiiB^  pasiKn  by  the  northern 
part  of  Ava,  and  penetrates  into  the 
YmMMM,  ft  pro?lnoe  of  China;  it  eit- 
hibiti  to  the  west  of  Yomig  tchang 
sharp  and  snowy  summits.  It  turns 
abrup^  tb  the  north-east  oh  'die  bor- 
dets  of  the  rlon  Konaiur,  of  the  KTang 
Si,  ahd  of  the  Foh  iSan,  and1ta<!U 
▼ances  with  sndwy  summits  into  the 


irkhiity  of  the  ocean,  where  we  find, 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  chain,  an 
iriaad  TFormosa)  whose  mountains  are 
corerea  with  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  summer,  which  indicates  an 
dcTadon  of  at  least  1,900  toises.  Thus 
the   system  of  Himmarleh    may  be 
followed  as  a  continuous  chain,  from 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  by  the   Hindou 
Khoosh  across  Kandahar  and  Khoras- 
san,  lastly,  to  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea 
into  the  Adzerbardgan,  in  an  extent  of 
seventvthree  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
half  of  that  of  the  Andes.     The  wes- 
tern extremity,  which  is  volcanic,f  aad 
covered  with  snow  at  the  Demavend, 
loses  the  particular  characters  of  the 
chain   in    the  knot  of   mountains  of 
Armenia,  which  attach  themselves  to 
tike   Sai^lou,    to    Bingheul    and   to 
Kadimir-dagh,  with  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Pachalik  of  Erzeroum,    The 
mean  direction  of  the  system  of  the 
Himma4ch  is  to  the  north  55°  west 

8ttch  are  the  principal  geographical 
results  of  the  researches  of  De  Hum- 
boldt and  his  companions  into  the  intc* 
rior  of  Asia.    The  remainder  which  ap- 
pertain chiefly  to  natural  history  and 
chemistry,  are  yet  to  be  published,  with 
the  exception  of  two  excellent  memoirs, 
the  one  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Felk 
pardus  (Cuv.)  in  the  uplands  of  Asia,  the 
otiierontbr  o-^frj^Taphieal  distribution  of 
Infusory  1.........,-,,  by  Professor  Ehrea^ 

bef^,and  which  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  some  curious  &cts  rej^arding  iheiiv- 
dependent  existence  which  thease  as^^ 
mated  oorpuscules,so  low  in  the  scale  M 
creation,  mreserre  under  different  cli- 
mates and  local  circumstances.  The  dis- 
coveries andconsiderations  wldch-belon^ 
more  immediately  to  physical  geograr 
phy  and  to  geology,  embo<l^  some  vejy 
important  itu;ts,  among  which  we  mar 
particularly  notice  the  existence  of  vol- 
canic agency  in  the  central  moinitalif 


•  £]«l«<i«h,M«Mii«sxelatifral'AM    T.M.fi9Ui. 

t  P^rohBUyfronamiitakeeMnedhy  «e  «MM<Df  Biki,  vtnatsda  Bt^ta'^M 
Bocth.  D*AariUs  Atbs  of  China^^Hmab^  Th«^«wm  Is  saUsd  la  TldhHiia 
Bhaldhi;  this  ChioMe  hav«  altsied  this  «o  Psitiar  Patii  thsMcan4e4i«4siri*bHk 
that  the  denomination  of  Palt^whioh  is  given  lo4he  MtefahowiMr  lakei»4siAva* 
bom  i^Hiff*'     K1?r  .      .  ^       . 

t  The  eastern  part  of  this  chain  where  it  temuiatas  at  the  islaadof  Fonnoaa,  is 
•qaaDf  volcMuc    Mount  khy-kaaa  (the red chaaa)  to  thesooth  of  FW-ehaa 
m  that  ishmd^foiiaeriy  poared  o«i  flaoMSy  and  thsvais  stilla  lakethers  wWwi 
are  warm. 
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efaifia  aadpkiiis  of  tiie  old  wwlciiaDd: 
the  vist  extent  which  bttrometrical 
meafflurement  have  now  given  to  tha 
great  depression  in  the  south-west  of  the 
same  continent — circumstances  which 
bro^ghtinto  the  direct  relation  in  which. 
thejr  stand  with  regard  to  the  philoso* 
phuod  views  of  the  oxifpn  of  the  con-* 
trasted  configurations  of  the  eaith'a 
eor&ce,  to  which  geology  has  ^vea 
btitb,  tend  at  once  to  give  magnitudo 
to  these  deductions,  to  confirm  them  ia 
their  applicationio  existing  phenomena, 
and  to  miprove  otu-  knowledge  of  the. 
phjuoal  history  of  the  globe» 

Active  volcanoes  De  Humboldt  re« 

gaida  aa.the  eflPect  of  a  .j^rmanent 

communication  between.the  mterior  of 

th«  earth  ininsum  and  the  atmospheres 

which  envelopes-  the.  hardened  rand- 

Qzidated  crust  of  the  planet,    Beds  of 

lava  which  issue  forth  like  intermittent 

springs  of  liquified  earth,  and  thei£ 

8ucc«snye.]aye)nB^  appear  to  repeal  on 

a>flmall  scale  before  our  eyes  Uie  for^ 

matiOB  ofr  ciytalline  rocks  of  different 

afpea.    Upon  the  crest  of  the  Cor* 

diUeras  or  the  New  Wodd,  as  in  the 

aewtith  of  Europe  and  in  the  west  of 

•Ame,  m  intimate  relation  may  be  seen 

to  manifest  itself  between  the  chemical 

aoUon  of  volcanoes,  properly  sd  called^ 

amd  thoeewfaioh  produce  rocks,  because 

their  form  uid  their  position,  that  is  to 

^^»  the  minimum  elevation  of  their 

®*P*^t»  or  crater,  and  the  minimnin 

«yckness  of  their  flanks  (not  strengthen- 

f^  pr  table  lands)  allow  of  the  issue  of 

2S|^^   matters   m   fusion,   with  the 

■J*"'^   or    mud    volcanoes    of   South 

tl,^''^'^_or  Italy,  of  Taurida,  and  of 

boul^^^^'^^    Sea,  first   throwing   out 

a,j^  ^  masses  of  rock)  flames 

*- -s;   in  another  stage, 

has  mostly  been  the 

ptions    pouring    out 

ptha,  ana  irrespirable 

mixed  with  G^iggjp 

pure  nitroprcn,)^^^  • 

oes,  prop(  rly  9 

&me  re 

and  oci 

of 

»    Cat   th 
fee    Andi 
aes    of 
^Vttial     Of 
tnotais 
^     fro 


and 

Hub 


1- 

nc 

the 

dif- 

ards 


(gapa  VnoftVin  yeiiis*  in  iiolated orin^ 
tecsecdng  beds,  (Stockwerke)  and  ii^ 
the  altered  sock  which  Neighbours  the 
metalliferous  chinks;  with  earthquakes^' 
whose  efiecta  are  not  always  eimply 
dynamio, butwhiok  are  sometime^ae^ 
companied  by  the  chemical  phsnomeaai 
of  the  xievelopment  of  irrespirable  .gas, 
smoke  and  luminous  ap|>earanoes  f 
laatly,iwith  the  upraisiag  either  instanrt 
taneous  or .  very  slow,  and  onl^  pes-t 
ceived- after  a  long,  period  of  time,  of 
some  parts  of  thesunaoe  of  the  globe.  > 
This  intimate  connexion,  between  so: 
many  different  phenomenar-^thia  mode^ 
of  viewing  looleanic  action,  aa  the  ac- 
tion q£  the  interior  of  the  globe,  on  ita 
external  crust,  or  the  solid  beds  whidk^ 
envelqtt  it^  baa.  in  the  present  day; 
thrown  light  upoo  vei^gnoatioal  and-,, 
physioal  proJblemib  which  had  hitherta 
appeared  ineaplicable«  The  analog) 
of  well-observed. &eta,  the  rigorous  exn 
anunation  of  phenomena,  which  taker 
place  before  our  eyes,  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth,  begin  to  lead.  u% 
pvogressivcly  to  guess  (not  l^  notiBgi 
all.tne  conmtion^  but  by  oont^mplat* 
h^  the  genecaJi  modiflications)  vfl^ 
took  place. at  those  distant  perioda 
wh^ch  pneceded  histoncid  times,  Vol* 
canidty,  that  is  to  say,  the  influenoe 
wiuchthe  inte&or  of  a  planet  eaarta  qq 
its  external  omst,  in  the  different  st^gea 
of  refrigeration,  causied  by  the  dif* 
ference  of  aggregetiott  (of  fluidity  and 
of  solidity)  ^the  matters  which,  c^m* 
pose  it,  thla  actioa  ^om  witbiO'  to 
without,  is  at  the  present  time  nuieh 
diminishecU-watrained  to  a  fow  poin^ 
— intennittenl>*4esft  .often  chai^ny 
its  place-^mudi  simplified  in  Us  ch^mi«> 
Old  effects,  only  procuidag^jrocka  around 
little  dreiilar  openii^^  or  BponJoag^tu* 
diqal  fissures  of  little  extent,  aad  only 
shi^wii^  Its  power  at  great  distances 
dynamically  in  shakinfp  ^e  emit  of 
our  planet  in  linear  directions,  or  in 
circles  of  simultaaeows  osoillatioM 
which  renudn  the  same  during  a  gteat 
misiber  of  ages.  In  times  mchi^re- 
ceded  the  existence  of  the  human  r^e, 
tfaeadkmoftlie  interiofr  of  the  globe 
apos  theaolid  ermt,  which  was  Increas- 
ing  in  vohime,  has  caused  tfie  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  to  be  modi- 
fied and  rendered  the  * '  "*"  '  "^ 
habitable  to  productions 
looked  upon  as  tropicali 
effect  of  radiation  and  < 
of  the  surfhce,  the  relatic 
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tion  of  the  earth  widi  a  central  body 
(the  sun)  have  begun  to  determine 
almost  exclusively  the  divccsity  of 
geographical  latitudes. 

It  is  also  in  these  primitive  times 
that  the  elastic  fluids,  the  volcanic 
forces  of  the  interior  perhaps  more 
powerful,  and  making  themselves  more 
easily  a  passage  through  the  oxidated 
and  solidified  crust,  have  broken  that 
crust,  and  have  ii^ected,  not  only  in 
TeiA*  (dykes)  but  in  masses  rery  irre- 
g^ular  in  form,  matters  of  a  great  den^ 
sity(ferruginousbasalts,melaphyre8,and 
metallic  deposits)  misters  which  have 
introduced  themselves  after  the  solidi- 
ication  and  flattening  of  the  earth  had 
taken  place.  The  acceleration  which 
the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  under- 
go on  several  points  of  the  earth  often 
offer  from  this  geognostioal  cause  de- 
ceitful appearances  of  an  increase  of 
eHpticity  greater  than  what  results  from 
the  umon  of  trigonometrical  measure- 
ments and  the  theory  of  lunar  inequali*' 
ties.  The  epoch  of  the  great  geognos- 
lic  revolutions  has  been  when  the  com- 
mumcations  of  the  fluid  interior  of  our 

Slanet  and  its  atmosphere  were  most 
■equent,  and  acted  upon  a  greater 
number  of  points  where  the  tendency  to 
establish  these  communications  caused 
to  be  elevaied  at  difl^ureht  «ff es  attd  in 
different  modes  (apparently  determined 
by  the  diversity  of  these  epochs)  upon 
long  fissures,  cordHleraa  as  those  of  the 
Himmarleh  and  the  Andes,  chains  of 
mountains  of  a  lesser  elevation  and 
those  ridges  or  crests  whose  varied 
undulations  embellish  the  landscape  of 
our  plains.  It  ia  as  if  in  testunoay  of 
these  elevations,  and  marking  (accord- 
ing to  the  extended  and  ingemoos  views 
of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumcmif  tbe  relative 
age  of  mountains  that  De  Hmnboldt 
mentions  the  occurrence  in  tiie  Andes, 
of  the  New  WtjM  at  Crnidtaamaroa, 
of  extensive  fennatiom  of  stone  ikreteb* 
ing  from  the  plains  of  Magdaiena  and 
of  ^eta  almost  without  interruption 
upon  table  lands  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen hundred  toiset  in  he^ht,  and  still 
more  recently  in  the  north  of  Asia,  in 
the  chain  of  the  Ural,  the  same  bones 
of  antideluvian  anmals  (so  celebrated 


in  the  low  reeions  of  Kama  and  the 
Irtyche)  mingled  on  the  back  of  the 
chain  in  the  toble  lands  between  Bere- 
zovok  and  lekateiinbouiv,  with  trans- 
ported deports,  rich  in  gold,  diamonds, 
and  platinum.    It  is  mrther  in  testi- 
mony of  this  subterranean  action  of 
elastic  fluids  which  upraise  continents, 
domes,  and  chains  of  mountains,  which 
displace  rocks  and  the  organic  remains 
which  they  contun,  which  form  emi- 
nences and  hollows  when  the  vault 
gives  way  or  fiills  in  ;  that  we  can  con- 
nder  tiiat  great  depresuon  of  the  west 
of  Asia,  m  which  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  of  lake  Aral  fonns 
the  lowest  part,  50  and  d2  tdses  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  ocean,  but  which 
extends,  as  shewn  by  the  new  barome- 
trical measurement  made  by  Messrs* 
Humboldt,  Hofioaann,  Heffineisen,  and 
Gustavus  Rose,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  as  far  as  Saratov  and  Oren- 
bourg  upon  Jaik,  apparentiy  also  to  the 
south-east  to  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the   Sihoun  (Jaxartes)  and  of  the 
Amou:):  (Djihoun,  Oxus  of  the  antients). 
This  depression  of  a  consideraUe  poN 
tion  of  Asia ;  this  lowering  of  a  conti- 
nental  mass  of  more  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  surlace  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  in  their  mean  state  of  equilibri- 
um has  not  hitherto  been  considered  m 
all  its  importance,  because  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  depression  which  was  pre- 
sented in  a  slight  degree  in  some  or  the 
littoral   countries  of  Europe  and  of 
Egypt     The  formation  of  this  great 
coiKMtvity  in  the  sur&ce  of  the  north- 
west of  Asia  appears  to  De  Humboldt 
to  be  in   intimate   relation  with  the 
upraising    of  the    mountains  of   the 
Cancaaus,  of  Ifindou-kho,  and  of  the 
uMland  e^   Persia;  which  border  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  tiie  Mavcralnahar  to 
the  soutii,  perhaps  also  more  to  the 
east,  with  tne  iqnraising  of  the  great 
pbdn,  which  is  dengnated  by  the  very 
vague  and  incorrect  term  of  the  upland 
of  Upper  Ama;  and  lastly  this  concar 
vity  ofthe  antient  worid  is  proved  from 
the  hc^  collected  by  De  Humboldt  on 
the  frontieTS  of  Cmnese   Dzoungaria 
between  the  forts  of  Ousticamenogorak 


*  The  extent  of  this  depresrion  may  be  about  18,000  lei^es,  and  this  vast  regioii 
includes  populout  cities  and  immense  commercifd  establishments.  Arago  has  discns- 
■ed  its  connexion  with  cometary  influences. — Notices  Scientifiques.  Des  Cometes  en 
General.     Annuairedu  Bureaa  deslongitudesy  18d2» 
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of  Boukhtanninsk  and  Rhoni-mailak- .  of  craters  (pays  craUre)  and  the  seat  of 

hou,*  a  Chinese  post  to  the  north  of  volcanic  action  as  are  on  the  lunar  sur- 

Dzsdsang,  on  the  line  of  the  Cossacks  &ce     Hipparchus,    Archimedes^    and 

of  the  step  of  the  Kerghese^  and  on  Ptolemv,  which  are  more  than  seventy 

the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  com-  miles    m    diameter,  and  which  may 

pared  with  what  had  already  been  made  rather  be  compared  to  Bohemia  than 

Known  to  us  by  the  researches  of  Abel  to  our  cones  and  the  craten  of  our 

Remusat,  and  Klaproth,  to  be  a  country  volcanoes. 


In  Kiri^Mie  thiiadvaDce  post  of  the  CUms^  oq  the  Irtyche  is  calM  Kodi- 
a. 
t  Stiictly  theittp  of  Khaxak  or  Kaiak. 


SONG. 


Sing  to  me  of  the  days  that  are  gone 
Ere  the  dawning  visiona  of  life  had  flown. 
When  before  the  eoraptored  eye  of  youth 
Lay  a  world  of  love,  and  a  world  of  truth. 
And  not  a  shadow  of  dark  d^cay 
Hung  o*er  that  bii^t  and  sun-Ui  w^y« 

Sing  of  those  days  to  me  I 

Sing  to  me  «f  those  parted  hoort 

When  Hfeaeemed  a  wreatb  of  shining  flowers* 

Aad  a  promise  of  lasting  beanty  fett 

On  eaon  burttiiig  bud,  and  each  opening  bell* 

And  the  showers  tliatw«tered  thoae  racUant  hues 

Glittered  with  hope's  owb  rainbow  dews. 

Sing  of  those  houra  to  me. 

Then  change  thy  song  to  a  «adden*d  strain^ 
For  those^ugra  will  nerer  return  andn, 
A  elood  has  o'etahadow'd  that  worM  of  li^t» 
And  its heemm  ha;ve gone  downm m  dMrkenM  mght 
And  a  blight  has  oome  ofertii&  shining  wreatli, 
And  its  buds  and  its  blossoms  «re  witlwf^d  tn  death. 
Sing  of  thoeo  days  no  nore ! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  8CHOMBBRG.* 


[It  is  said  that  many  a  sea-fight  was  won  by  Dibdin — The  ezcellence  of  his  tonn 
as  indisimtable,  and  it  is  certain  that  Wbere  all  the  oretkms  ahd  arguBMnts  that  coiud 
be  applied  hare  failed  to  mine  deep  enough  into  the  heart  to  rtach  the  latent  veiii  sf 
courage,  a  national  song  has  brongot  the  liltetit  ore  td  light  The  aatientft  wwe  w ^ 
aware  of  their  efficacy ;  and  thoi^h  one  ingredient  in  such  a  composition  was  fin»- 
quently  wanting,  1  mean  the  simplicity  that  adapts  itself  to  every  ear,  yet  in  one  of 
the  most  admired  of  them,  this  qnaUty  k  die^yed  in  a  rare  degree — I  mean  th« 
hymn  of  Callistratus  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  <*  £p  fu^^wi  xXmSiy^  &c.^-a  com- 
position matchless  in  its  kind,  and  to  which  no  translation  that  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
'  even  that  spirited  one  by  Mr.  lhmmtm$  pubfished  in  Bland's  anthology,  and  landed  by 
Lord  Byron,  does  justice.  Perhaps  Sir  William  Jones's  imitation  has  more  of  the 
spuit  of  the  original  than  any  translation*  Bums  in  Scotland,  the  aforesaid  Dibdin, 
and  others  in  England,  and  Moore  in  Ireland,  have  by  means  of  such  effunons^ 
roused  the  latent  energies  of  thousands — Would  that  the  spirit  called  by  tiie  latter 
bard  from  the  *<  vasty  deep**  of  political  ferment  had  been  one  to  whose  stirring  in- 
fluence we  could  have  safely  confided  ourselves!  As  it  is,  let  us  not  be  behind-hand 
— We  can  boast  of  bards,  as  well  as  patriots  amongst  us,  find  have  a  field  at  least  a* 
wide,  and  as  thickly  strewn  with  tbe  flowers  of  noetry  as  the  most  republican  or 
ItaKan  of  our  opponents.  I  need  scarcely  skjy,  that  I  stejp  forward  into  the  unte- 
nanted ground  merely  to  plant  thevfofkdorcf-^'^^&mtf  upon  it,  and  to  occupy  it  till 
the  strength  of  our  ranks  shall  have  made  itveemly  onrs-*I  am  the  point  of  the 
wedge,  the  narrowest  part,  though  the  first  applied,  and  I  serve  but  to  open  the  way 
for  others.  At  this  juncture  feir  P»oiotfmiV  fa»  Jft<t«il4grfand,  every  power,  even 
the  most  inconsideraUe,  sboidd  be  appli^  «id  brengfat  to  bear  in  concert  npea  ito 
enemies. 

I  should  add,  that  I  have  giamn  to  Uba.  foflpwing  — b:»  (if  mm^  that  can  be  called 
to  which  no  tuQe  is  apprepiiated)  an  easy  meaeore,  sa  uiat  it  may  be  readily  adaptedl 
to  some  popular  air— perhaps  **  .Thii  B^jne  water*  might  do.] 


*Twas  on  the  «b.y  when  Idngs  did  fight 
Beside  the  Boyiie*»  dark  wateiv 

And  thunder  roar'd  J&om  eve^  b^g^ 
And  ear(b^«Kf»-r«d.wUli  dat^b^n 

That  aiom  an  aged  ekteftain  stood 
Apart  fiom  nnwtcaag.-b^iide, 

And  fipom  a  height  that  CDOwa'd  the  .floi>d 
Surveyed  bmd  Eiin's  lands ; 

His  hand  upon  his  strord-hilt  leant. 

His  war-horpe  stood  beside. 
And  anxiously  his  eyes  were  bent 

Across  the  mifioig' tide. 


*  «  Frederick  Schonberg,  or  Schomberg,  first  developed  his  warlike  talents  nnder 
the  command  of  Henry  and  WiDiam  II.  of  Orange;  afterwards  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Spaniards ;  reinstated  on  the  throne  the  House  of  BF^;ania ; 
defeated  in  England  the  last  hopes  of  tiie  Stnarts,  and  finally  died  at  the  advanced  aira 
of  eighty,  two,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690.** 
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He  thouglit  of  vlMk  a  diaiMpefia  Jale 
Had  iMrne  Inm  firooi  the  kad. 

Where  frown'd  hla  fidher's  ^asOe  gate,« 
High  o'er  the  BhaMk  Btraad, 

And  pWd  before  lus  opeabv  new 
A  reito  where  ftraoflptis  biedt 

Where  h^  a  leader,  tcamaeiv  knew 
The  tongue  of  thoie  heledl 

He  looked  uponhk  cbeqaer^  ISe, 
From  boyhood's  earliest  time, 

Throi«|h  scenes  of  tuwnltand  of  Jtrife    . 
Endured  in  ev^  clim^ 

To  where  the  snowa  of  eighijf  jears 

UsurpM  the  raven's  staM, 
And  stib  the  din  was  hi  his  ears, 

The  bnNMUawovd  in  Ws  haad  I 


He  tam*d  him  to  fi^tofi^; 

Beyond  the  battle^kdn, 
But  utttt  a  shadow  from  <o«  Ugii 

Hung  o'er  the  heaps  of  skik ; 

And  through  the  darkness  of  the  cloud, 
The  dtt^s  prophetic  glanee 

Beheld,  with  wiMiig-«heet  and  shroud. 
His  ntal  hour  advance. 

He  quaif  d  not,  as  he  fidt  huD  near 

Hi' me^niaMe  stroke^ 
But  dashing  off  one  rinng  tear, 

'Twas  ms  tiie  dd  man  spoke  >-* 

**Oodof  mjrftthers!  death  isxdgfay 

My  soul  IS  not  deceived  ; 
Mjhouris  come— and  I  would  die 

The  conqueror  I  have  liVd  I 

<*  For  thee— for  freedom  have  I  stood. 

For  both  I  &n  to-day; 
Give  me  httt'^etory  foray  Uood, 

The  price  I  gladly  pay  I 

<*  Foiind  the  littere  to  reitore 

A  Stuart^  despotic  gloosn* 
Or  that,  l^  fireeaendrMided  more. 

The  tyranny  of  Rome  I 

<*  From  either  curse  let  Eiin  freed. 

As  prosperous  ages  run, 
Acknowl^e  what  a  vienons  deed 

Upon  this  day  was  done  T 


Schonbeig,  or  the  <<  the  mooat  of  beaaly»*'  k  one  of  the  most  magaiftceat  of 

't  had  been  the  rsaidencQ 
ai£ur  back  as  the  tunc 
a  member. 
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the  BHuiT  now  mittous  casUes  that  overbang  the  Rhine.  It  had  been  tl^  rsaidence 
of  the  <miefr  of  a  noble  fiunily  of  thai  name,  which  existed  ai  £ur  back  as  tiie  time 
of  Chariemagne,  and  of  which  the  Duke  of  Schombeig  was  a  member. 
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He  said— &te  granted  half  hb  prayer— 

His  steed  he  stnught  bestrode, 
And  fell — as  on  the  routed  rear 

Of  James's  host  he  rode. 

He  sleeps  in  a  eathednd's  gloom* 

Amongst  the  miffhty  dead. 
And  frequent,  o'er  niB  hallow'd  tomb. 

Regardful  pilgrims  tread. 

The  other  half,  though  fete  deny, 

Well  strive  for,  one  and  all, 
And,  William's — Schombers^s  spirits  nigh, 

Well  gain— or  fighting  iaU  I 

ADVENA. 


•  St.  Patridc's,  in  Dabliii.— A  Made  marUe  ihib»  wHh  tiM  foUowing  inseri^tioB,  is 
iasirtdl  m^  wall  abora  the  tomb : — 

•*  Hio  iafra  litiim  est  oorpw  Fredarici  Dni  de  Sohonbaig  ad  BaHndani  oedsi» 
A.  0. 1090^ 

Decanna  el  cs^tohui  manmapere  etiam  atqna  atiam  peliemnt,  ut  hoeredes  Dqcn 
BMnmBiffitam  ia  memoriam  parentia  erigendnat  cmareat.  Sad  pottqaam  per  apia* 
ioiaa,  per  amioas,  din  ac  sttpa  oraado  ail  profeoare ;  hone  demnm  lapidem  statearanl 
sallem  at  adas  hoapea  ubinana  tananm  ScH0Kl«aABK8Ba  dneraa  dalitascant. 

Plus  potdi  fioaa  rirtalis  «md  aUanos  qaam  saagainia  prozimitaa  apod 
A-D.  1731.  . 


TO  THE  GUMCISTUS. 

**  Sweet  Cista,  rival  dF  the  rosy  dawn. 

Put  forth  her  buds  and  gracM  the  dewy  lawn ;" 

Expanded  all  her  infant  charms  to  light. 

And  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  bless*d  the  sight. 

But  ah !  too  blooming  was  her  transient  grace. 

The  blush  was  hectic  that  o'erspread  her  face  i 

One  fatal  morn  beheld  her  beauties  blow, 

No  noon  of  health  succeeds,  no  evening  glow, 

Gay  for  that  mom,  a  quick  reverse  she  feels. 

The  mid-day  sun  her  fragrant  essence  steals, 

A  sad  Ephemcron,  she  yields  her  breath, 

Gives  to  the  winds  her  sweets,  and  sinks  in  death. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  EDMUND  BURKE. 


It  itacldresBed  to  Jolm  Stewart  Esq.  Secretary  to  Warren  Hastings,  and  afterwards 
Judge  Adrocate  of  Bengal.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  C  Skinner, 
Esq.  of  Belbst,  in  whose  possession  it  is,  for  permission  to  publish  this  bterestug 
relic  of  one  of  the  greatest  Statesmen  this  Idogdom  has  produced. 


Dear  Sir,^«  I  am  heartily  thankful 
to  you  for  your  very  kind  remembrance 
of  me  in  every  stage  of  your  progress 
-*the  wines  d  the  Cape,  the  canes  of 
Bengal,  every  thing  good  in  every 
idaee,  Mvivea  your  oUi^i^  dbpositioft 
towards  your  friends.  The  wine  is 
toot  yet  arrived.  Indeed  that  kind  ci 
wine,  and  in  that  quantity,  is  beyond 
the  asark  of  patriotism,  not  endowed 
with  a  good  fortune.  Yon  know  that 
his  worship,  Alderman  Wilkes,  only 
gives  Port  in  his  Shreivalty  Feasts ; 
Constantia  is  therefore  a  lady,  much  too 
highly  bred  to  appear  at  my  private 
table,  though  neither  she  nor  any  one 
else  is  too  good  for  those  who  honour  it 
with  their  company.  I  will,  therefore, 
send  your  Constantia  to  a  place  where 
it  will  be  rather  better  assorted.  A 
ffood  friend  of  yours,  Lord  Rocking- 
Earn,  shall  have  my  portion  ;  and  there 
I  will  drink  your  health  in  my  own 
wine,  and  would  continue  to  renew  the 
toast,  if  it  could  be  any  way  pleasing 
or  useful  to  you,  until  your  cane  should 
be  necessary  to  support  me  in  my  way 
home.  Perhaps  this  was  the  typical 
meaning  of  the  **  wine  and  cane  ?* — 
whatever  it  was,  I  am  extremely  ob- 
liged to  you  for  both,  and  for  the  very 
sensible,  friendly,  and  polite  letters 
that  accompanied  them.  Your  coun- 
trymen may  now  fill  their  newspapers 
with  as  much  abuse  of  me  as  they 
think  proper  ;  I  have  abundant  conso- 
lation m  tne  friendship  of  one  Scotch- 
man, who  has  more  wit  than  their  whole 
set,  and  the  whole  body  of  their  Eng- 
lish allies  along  with  them  ;  and  who 
has  so  much  rood  humour  and  good 
nature,  as  woidd  make  him  agreeable 
and  amiable,  if  he  had  no  more  gemus 
than  the  rest  of  the  corps. 

*<  I  am  sorry  that  the  afi^rs  of  your 


masters  are  in  such  a  strange  state  of 
derangement.  Discord  has  chosen  the 
India  House  for  her  temple,  and  I  as- 
sure yon  her  deTotees  we  aa  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  as  any  bigots  whttso^ 
ever.  The  wmpany  is  sbaluen  U  its 
foundations ;  the  imfortunate  cootett 
ftbout  superiMS— the  heavr  debt,  a  lit- 
1^  too  latelr  dimlged— the  pnHttUa 
deioieney  of  dtvidcuad,  both  to  the  pro- 
prietors  and  the  Exohequer-^-the  ftUl 
of  Stock,  a>d  the  stwnge  unmeaniiig 
hostility  of  the  Court — aD  join  to 
throw  one  of  our  most  important  con- 
cerns into  the  most  perilous  ntuatioB. 
These  events  have  given  a  rude  shock 
to  our  friend  Sir  6.  Colebrook's  in- 
terest— ^tiiat  power  is  shaken,  but  it  is 
not  destroyed ;  and  no  other  party 
that  I  oan  find  is  yet  able  to  pnmt  by 
the  blow  our  friends  have  received. 
The  list  of  chairs  you  see  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Court  of  Directors — 
what  list  will  be  finally  ratified  by  the 
general  Court,  I  cannot  guess. 

"  In  the  first  scheme,  no  more  than 
three  superiors  were  proposed.  Ge- 
neral Monkton  and  Mr.  Stuart  were 
intended  by  the  chairs ;  to  them  they 
did  me  the  honour  to  add  me,  with 
every  circumstance  of  rank  in  the 
commission  and  in  the  office  that  could 
make  it  desirable.  I  was  extremely 
sensible  of  the  kindness  of  their  inten- 
tions ;  but  things  were  so  situated, 
both  vrith  r^^ard  to  the  Company's 
afitdrs,  and  the  government  at  home,  as 
not  to  permit  me  to  think  of  obeying 
their  commands.  Whoever  goes,  I 
wish  him  success  ;  his  duty  is  mfficult, 
but  his  exertion  seems  necessary — at 
least  we  think  so  here,  where  we  en- 
tertain, perhaps  erroneously,  an  opini- 
on, that  there  nave  been  gpreat  mistakes 
and  mis-management     City  politics 
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you  are  abundantly  supplied  with  in 
the  newspapers.  The  Aldermen  in 
that  interest  fought  with  some  resolu- 
tion ;  but  their  retreat,  if  it  does  not 
cover  some  extraordinary  desiffn^was 
neither  able  nor  reputable.  Wilke»  • 
even  losing  the  Mayoralty,  is  in  some 
sort  triumphant ;  he  lost  his  point  but ., 
by  one,  even  in  the  strongest  hold  of 
the  enemy*  It  is  odd  to  see  how  he 
dr^ga  someof  yoiv  old  fiiei^uls  after 
him*  Townsbend  is  now  Mayor,  made 
by  Wilkes  with,  the  exception  of  the 
one^  and  against  the  will  of  the  other. 
It  is  an  odd  sort  of  creation.  By  tbia 
means  your  old  friend  Lord  Shelbunie 
becomes  mastwr  of  tie  dty  one  year  at 
least. 

The  pardtioB  of  Poland  is  a  subject 
woiihy  of  your  p^n*  To  make  a  wf^ 
titioa  of  Poland,  formeriy  put- all  Eu- 
rope in  a.  iermentr;  now  it  hto  fou^ 
kin^  and  all  Europe  is  quiet  Sweden 
has  taken  an  absolute  monaich  as « 
cure  for  scarui^  of  provisions^  and  an 
army  sunooads  the  Diet  to  persuade 
the  States  to  agree  to  their  upaikimouii 
resolution.  These  are  odd  paradoxes*, 
but  iwQ  great  and  paci£c  monarcbs-  aft 
present  keep  these  matters  from  being 
a«y  thi^g  wone  than  ridiculous  to  tba 
rest  of  mankind;  What  etfeet  thdr 
acUon,  and  our  repose  will  produce,  is 
not  for  me  to  divine. 

Permit  me,  before  I  bid  you  go^- 
bye,  to  recomniend  to  ^rour  pratS^tum 
two  of  my  iriends  in  Bengal,  the  first 
is  my  relation  aa4  name«JLe,  Walter 
Bufke,  a  captain  qi  Seapoys,  I  be* 
lieve  that  in  seeing  him,  y6«  will  be  of 


use  to  a  man  of  s^nrit  and  principle  ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  oblige  me  ex- 
tremely. 

The  next  is  one  to  whom  you  are  no 
stranger,  Emin,  the  Armenian.     He  is 
not  with  me,  nor  I  dare  say  with  you, 
the  fess  a  hero  for  being  unfortunate. 
JBLe  has  attempted  great  things,  eoBe 
through  infimte  labours  and  infinite 
peril4^  and  is  at.last  where  beseti^nli 
poor  and  friendless  in  Bengal*    "Qm 
should  not  be.    It  yrould  be  a  jiflgnMiQ 
to  \m  nation,  tliat  a.  liiaii  oiict;  couaU- 
nauced  by  the  first  people  in  this  king-- 
dom  as   well  as  in  Germany,  should  ■ 
without  any  cause  of  his  own,  pass  his 
decline  of  life  in  misery  and  contempt 
in  an    English   settlement.      I   knowtii 
many  think  him  an  impostor,  but  1  ca4> 
bear  witness  to  the  truth   of  what  be 
asserted,  long  before  he  attracted  any 
part  of  the  public  notice  ;  and  to  the 
patience,  integrity,  and  fortitude  nitli 
which  he  struggled  to  improve  bimselfi; 
in  all  knowledge  within  his  reach.    Ui^, 
having  served  in  Germany,  and  in  attif 
the  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Franoe^ 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  little  favour  h0i> 
a«ks — some    respectable    post  in    thg) 
Compaiiy's  India  troops.     Be  so  good 
as  to  give  him  my  humble  service,  and 
the^olosed,  .  -     .  ^  H-^t 

Mrs.  Suikoi  py  brotbei^  and  Mn.'  W« 
Burke  present  their  best  oopnpliitf0iiti»fr 
and  believe  m^  wi|h  grea*  tntth-tllAr 
affectioa.  Dear  Sir,  .      .  i . 

**  Yous  mest  «bdt/ humble'Sarylvnt 

Beamsfield,  Oct. ao,  1772.*        .d-. 
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HEAT.< 


**  Of  dl  tke  powers  in  nature,*  myft 
h&td  Baeoft,  «*heat  te  the  ehieC  both 
fai  the  ftwne  of  nature  and  in  the 'works 
of  ait ;  heait  and  cold  are  the  hands  of 
Mtitfe.**  And  this  opiidon,  to  unr  one 
who  hm  git  en  Ms  attention  to  ooserr* 
hag  the  ^onstttution  of  nature  and  her 
Ymtf6d  and  eontinnal  alteraiioni^  wffl 
n0C  aM>ear  extravagant,  though  to  tiie 
fiiiaaV  df  soperficiai  Obserrer  snch  a 
nA'tutf  -se^tt  t6o  euAled  for*  this 
single'ai^ ;  and  at  the  present  time; 
wMi  tiie  researches  of  modem  science 
iia^4ald  open  to  our  tiew  so  man^r  of 
the  i^trets  of  the  universe,  it  may  seem 
piriigethat  an  aphorism  of  one  who 
li^M%ut  durfaigthe  infimcy  of  natural 
asfemee  should  remain,  its  truth  nnques* 
tkMted'  and  its  importance  undemed. 
Fy  of  yi  "tile  imponderable  physical 
a^eM  whtdi  are  appointed  for  canying 
oa>ike  t)otMeof  nature  there  i«(  none  of 
such  paramount  importance  ;  we'irltt^ 
ness  tile  efiteets  of  heat  in  evefT  pro- 
oasa  of  nature  ;  we  see  its  tfemal  In- 
flawnce  eieKed  in  the  produetioh  ^ 
an  those  objects  which  serve  for  l^e 
oonrbidehee  or  hixuiy  of  man—the 
friita^^the  earth— the  flowers  of  the 
fieldi — the  sparhlhtt  vh^et^* — the 
■dgh^  ocean  are  all  dependant  on 
this  agent  fbr  their  production  or 
ntflity  to  man;  without  it  existence 
would  be  impossible  for  beings  orga- 
niaed  as  the  present  inhabitants  of  Uie 
world  are ;  we  see  that  where  its  in» 
fluence  is  withdrawn,  Teeetation  al- 
together ceases,  animal  life  is  extinct, 
and  the  m%hty  ocean  itself  is  chained 
by  eternal  nost 

Nor  is  it  less  necessary  to  man,  as 
an  artificial,  than  as  a' natural  agent — ^in 
all  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of 
life  we  behold  hs  importance ;  by  its 
agency  has  man  been  enabled  to  add 
to  his  power  and  multiply  his  resources 
almost  to  an  infinite  degree.  By  means 
of  the  steam  engine  he  is  no  longer 


the  sport  of  winds  and  waves^-no 
longer  dependant  on  aaimflj  strength  f&t 
the  performance  of  his  wishes ;  he  kias 
acquired  means  of  conveyance  which 
enhble  Mm  to  vie  in  speed  vMk  Ae 
tenants  of  the  ah^  and  acqmred  powers 
whrch  have  increased  tne  available 
popubdon,  as  if  there  had  been  a  ^w 
creation  of  human  strength.  "  Fire, 
flood,  and  earth  are  the  vassals  of  his 
win  ^  but  it  is  to  the  fttst  of  these  that 
he  owes  Ms  mastery  ovet'the  other  ele^ 
ments.  Such  is  the  agent  to  wMc^  w6 
wouM  ^firecf  the  attenthm  of  our  rea* 
d^TS,  as  there  are  verf  fow  ^ho  are  la 
any  degree  acquainted  with  its  theoi^ 
HM  HppKbations,  tiiough  its  practkal 
uses  kre  continuaSIy  befo^  them,  at 
who  h^ve  any  clear  or  definite  notion^ 
relative  to  its  nature  and  pr6perfl»-i 
ig)»yraht  alike  of  i!he  inve^gations  of 
some  of  the  gteatest  phflosoj^w  «f 
our  timis,  and  of  the  great  practical 
re^Ha  whidi  have  regarded  their  la^ 
hours  ;  this  inattention  to  a  tnost 
imporhun^  branch  of  physical  kn6w- 
ledge  has  chiefly  ai^en  from  itif  bein# 
gemraUy  coniiaered  merely  as  a  brancH 
of  ^mentary  diemistry,  tb  which  it 
no  mdre  properly  b61oi%s,  than  ^ec^ 
tildty  and  l^t  do,  but  Witii  wMeh  it 
has  generally  been  studied,  as  its  most 
important  laws  are  disclosed  to  us  by 
chemistry,  and  have  been  investigated 
by  cultivators  of  that  branch  of  science ; 
and  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  only 
treatises  on  heat  were  those  given  in 
works  on  chemistry,  no  separate  geae- 
ral  treatise  having  appeared  on  this 
sul>ject  until  the  present,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  adndrable  article  on 
heat,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Lunn,  of  Gam- 
bridge,  in  the  Encydopeedia  Metro- 
politana,  wMch,  from  the  form  under 
which  it  was  published,  cannot  be  look- 
ed upon  as  calculated  for  general  use  ; 
however.  Dr.  Lardner  has  in  Ms  pre- 
sent woriL,  supplied  the  defidency  and 


*  Treatise  o 
London,  Idda 
Vol.  L 


Heat,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Lardner>  Cabinet  Cydopwdia,  Vol.  29 : 
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g^ven  118  an  excellent  compilation  con- 
taining all  the  principal  mcts  requisite 
to  be  known  relative  to  this  most  in- 
teresting subject. 

We  shall,  in  the  following  pages, 
endeavour  to  give  a  concise  view  of 
a  few  of  the  principal  phenomena  of 
heat,  and  to  explain,  in  as  popular  a  way 
as  can  be  done,  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce them.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  take  a 
brier  view  of  the  history  of  heat,  which, 
among  heathen  nations,  from  its  great 
importance  in  nature,  was  considered 
as  worthy  the  patronage  of  parti- 
ouiiar  deities,  and  Vesta  and  Vulcan 
were  supposed  to  be,  the  former — the 
divinity  of  heat,  as  a  natural,  the  latter 
as  an  artificial  agent ;  and  Uiough  from 
the  continual  presence  and  uidlity  of 
fife  in  all  the  processes  of  art  and 
nature,  it  would  be  probable  that  a 
people  who  deified  tneir  yetv  vices> 
and  jplaced  among  their  gods  tne  per- 
aomncatians  of  their  crimes,  should 
also  establish  deities  to  represent  that 
^ent ;  yet  it  seems  extraordinanr  the 
opinions  which  were  held  of  its  emcacy 
as  a  means  of  purification  in  all  their 
sacrifices,  and  in  many  of  the  cere*> 
woniab  of  their  religion,  unless  we  irap- 
pose  their  acqmuntance  with  those 
natieos,  whose  ceremonies  had  received 
the  sanction  of  divinity  itselE  Among 
the  philosophers  of  those  days,  the 
opinions  respecting  heat  were  as  crude 
and  illpdefined  as  most  of  their  opinions 
relative  to  the  different  branches  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  those,  who  would  reduce 
all  natural  objects  to  four  elementary 
substances  should  suppose  that  heat 
was  one  of  the  chief  of  these  ;  some 
of  them  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert; 
thai  fire  was  the  origin  or  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  tlungs— that  by  its  extinc- 
tion it  produced  earth  or  ashes — ^that 
these  ashes  conceived  or  collected 
moisture,  whence  there  ensued  a  flood 
of  water,  which  again  emitted  air,  and 
that  therefore  fire  was  the  elemental 
nature  of  all  things.* 

Such  were  the  popular  and  scientific 
notions  which  outained,  relative  to 
heat,  even  'till  very  lately,  as  the  al- 
chemists, who  were  the  first  investi- 
gators of  the  real  constitution  of 
nature  were  too  submissive  servants  of 


the  Aristotelian  doctrines  to  ques- 
tion opimons,  which  bore  the  sanction 
of  his  disciples,  they  were  Content  to 
regard  heat  as  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  performing  the  "great  worit  (* 
and  thot^h  continually  conversant 
with  its  effocts,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  investigate  its  properties,  nor  to 
establish  the  laws  that  regulate  its 
operations;  nor  would  any  advance 
have  been  probably  made  in  this  sub- 
ject, had  not  Lord  Bacon,  amongst  his 
many  other  labours  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  knowledge,  also  applied  his 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  heat ;  his  **  Meuod  of  discovering 
forms  in  the  example  of  the  fom  of 
heat"  in  the  Novum  Organum  will 
ever  remain  a  perpetual  monument  of 
his  genius  and  penetration,  in  this 
^ort  sketch  he  gave  suggestions  vHiieh 
served  to  place  this  part  of  physieal 
knowledge  on  its  present  advanced 
and  eminent  position ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  mass  of  error  he  had  to 
combat,  we  are  astonished  at  that 
acuteness  of  mind  which  enabled  him 
to  lay  a  foundation,  which  it  has  re* 
quired  ages  to  perfect  It  was  not  how« 
ev«r  immediately  that  his  suggestions 
were  acted  on  ;  and  it  is  only  within 
our  own  times  that  investigations  were 
entered  into,  which  reduced  the  ab- 
struse and  complicated  phenomena  of 
heat  to  the  rank  of  the  physieal 
sciences*  And  it  is  with  the  great 
names  of  Black,  Watt,  Davr,  and 
Leslie,  that  we  connect  all  the  cUa- 
coveries  in  a  branch  of  natmal  know- 
ledge, which,  though  it  has  not  ele- 
vated its  investigators  to  the  same  rank 
as  mental  philosophers  with  Newton  and 
La  Place,  has  yet  given  them  greater 
practical  rank  as  the  real  foui^ers  of 
Great  Britain's  power  and  wealth. 

The  term  heat  is  generally  used  in  two 
rignifieatioos,  either  to  express  the 
cause  by  which  a  certain  sensation  ia 
produced,  or  to  signify  the  sensation 
Itself.  We  say  that  we  feel  heat  firom 
a  fire,  when  we  only  mean  that  die 
sensation  of  heat  k  produced  in  us  t 
and  in  this  sense  is  the  word  heat  g^ 
nerally  employed  ;  the  confosum  aiis- 
ing  from  using  the  same  word  to  ez^ 
press  two  distinct  ideas,  has  induced 
many  writers  to  make  use  of  the  word 
caloric  to  express  the  cause  of  heat 


Vide  History  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Bacon*s  Works,  voL  12, 
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distiBCt  from  the  sensation*  or  tepre- 
sent  what  may  be  deemed  the  aiatter 
of  heat ;  but  as  no  materiid  eonfiimoa 
results  from  the  use  of  the  word  heat, 
we  shall  eonttnue  to  employ  it,  meaning 
*^tha;t  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
produces  in  us  the  peculiar  sensation 
of  heat  or  warmth.**  Respecting  the 
nature  of  heat,  many  opinions  have 
been  held  ;  the  most  common  is,  that 
heat  is  an  imponderable  substance 
>  and  consists  or  material  particles, 
which  combine  with  all  known  bodies, 
and  may,  under  certain  circumstances^ 
be  separated  from  these  and  produce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  heat ;  of  the 
other  opinions — that  heat  is  not  a  ma« 
terial  substance,  but  merely  a  quality 
of  matter,  and  that  matter  exhibits 
heat  by  a  vibratory  motion  excited  in 
its  paortieles,  or  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
fluad  which  pervades  all  space — it  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  :  e«ch  has  had  its  power- 
ful advocates,  and  Kke  the  theories  re- 
lative to  li^rht,  there  are  phenomena 
which  are  mexpKcable  by  either  the 
material  or  vibratory  hypothesis  se* 
perately,  and  which  have  been  triam*> 
phantly  referred  to  as  cmdal  expe«> 
TimentS)  by  the  supporters  of  each 
hypothesis  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be 
at  present  no  final  decistoo  on  the 
merits  of  either,  we  shaU,  adopting  the 
first  as  the  most  simple  and  most  easily 
understood,  proceed  to  consider  a  few 
of  the  principal  facts  given  us  in  Dr. 
Lordner's  most  interesting  volume. 

If  we  place  one  hand  on  a  piece  of 
paper  or  woollen  cloth,  and  the  other 
on  a  piece  of  metal,  we  would  be  im* 
mediately  induced  to  believe  from  the 
sensation  of  cold  produced  by  touching 
the  metal  that  the  latter  was  much 
colder  than  the  paper  or  wool ;  now 
that  such  is  not  the  case  must  be  evi- 
dent if  these  substances  have  been  ex- 
posed to  thesame  temperature  under  the 
same  circumstances,  by  which  Uiey  will 
have  acquired  the  samequantity  of  heat ; 
whence  then  does  this  sensation  of 
cold  arise  ?  why  is  it  that  our  senses 
are  deceived  ?  The  answer  is  at  once 
afibrded  by  the  &ct,  that  heat  is  con- 
veyed or  conducted  with  dlfierent  ve- 
locities by  different  substances.  When 
the  frvtm  hand  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
metal  or  stone,  these  produce  immedi- 
ately in  the  hand  the  sense  of  cold  by 
carrying  off  the  heat  of  the  hand  im- 
mecUately,  while  if  we  touch  a  piece 


of  paper  or  wool,  these  from  their  slow 
eonduodng  power  carry  away  little  or 
none  of  the  heat  of  the  lumd  $  hence 
it  is  that  different  articles  of  clothing 
seem  to  possess  different  quantities  of 
heat,  Unen  always  feehng  colder  than 
nlken  cloaths,  and  these  colder  than 
woollen,  when  in  fact  under  the  same 
circumstances,  they  all  have  the  same 
degree  of  heat 

Now  if  we  wish  to  prove  by  experiment 
that  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  heat  pas- 
ses more  slowly  through  some  bodies 
than  through  others,  we  may  easily  so* 
tisiy  ourselves  by  very  simple  means ) 
if  we  take  a  number  of  rods,  of  glassy 
wood,  and  different  metals,  and  having 
coated  these  with  wax,  apply  heat  to 
the  ends,  we  shall  find  that  dke  was  is 
very  quickly  melted  firom  the  meta^ 
rods,  very  slowly  from  the  glass,  and 
that  agreat  len^  of  time  mil  elapsev 
before  the  wax  is  melted  from  the  pieee 
of  wood,  proving  that  heat  passes 
through  these  different  substances  with 
different  degrees  of  velocity.  And  we 
mBLj  remark,  that  in  general,  the  con- 
ducting power  is  directly  proportioned 
to-  the  density  of  the  subetanee ;  the 
metals  being  the  best  conductovs  of 
heat,  next  vitrified  substances,  then 
woods,  and  lastly  wool,  silk,  sand  down^ 
which  ore  the  worst  conductors  of 
heat  of  all  solid  substances.  Of  aU 
the  metab  silver  is  found  to  be  the  best 
conductor  of  heat,^  consequently  we 
find  that  when  boiling  water  is  poured 
into  a  silver  tea-pot,  it  becomes  imme- 
diately so  hot  that  the  hand  can  not 
be  placed  on  the  outside,  and  it  it 
therefore  neeessary  to  have  the  handle 
made  of  wood,  which  being  a  bad  con- 
doctor  of  heat,  no  inconventenoe  is  §%\t 
fix>m  holding  it  in  Uie  hand ;  silver 
qpoons  also  when  immersed  in  a  hot  U- 

r'd.  become  immediate  heated  from 
same  cause,  while  a  piece  of  wood 
or  glass  may  be  held  without  difficulty 
afier  having  been  immersed  in  a  hot 
fluid. 

We  extract  the  following  hiteresting 
particulars  relative  to  this  subject  from 
the  Idth  chapter  of  Dr.  Lvdner^s 
treatise. 

**  The  covering  of  wool  and  feathera^ 
which  nature  has  provided  for  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  animals,  has  a  property 
of  conducting  heat  very  imperfectly ; 
and  hence  it  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  body  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  warm 
in  cold  weather.     The  heat  which  is 
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IMPorioM^  bjr  ^»im»  jpiflwhkil  faithe 
«iuiQli):ieGgwHBy«]th]B'tlie  btdf  iMsa 
tirodQiMor,  wkett  ia.a  ^ooM  aMnjapbeffe, 
Ip  AKNi^  italer  tbuv.it  ii^eoeiatad  ; 
tbe  covwMKg,  been  a  iii»ooii4iictor, 
ipt^reopte  k,  and  keeBB.iteoiifiiibd. 
.  «  Hmi  U  eMbwed  with'  fiuMdIies 
wkichiBaaUebimtofiiMaate  ibr  faias- 
«alf  coveriiif  nmiiar  to.thatwkb  which 
nature  has  provided  otber  annnlt. 
Clolliea  are,  gptscnflyt  ^  oonpoeed  of 
aome  light  noa-ocaidacdBi^.aniMtfffeBW, . 
which  protect  the  body  fram  the  iode- 
i»aiit  heat  or  cold  of  the  exteaHd  air. 
Jj^  aammer,  ckilfaiiig  keeps  the  bpdj 
^9ol )  md.  m  winten  wans.    Woeilen 

jIHtM^woee  are  wMae  coMhtctorftNthan 
thoee  composed  of  cofelea  or  InMR^  A 
tamal  shirt  nore  effectuayy  intercepts 
h^ttbthanaUMttoraeotton-eiin:  and, 
whether  in  wtem  or  in  ooiii  oimates, 
9ttilMi  the  end  of .  dothmg  nwte  effisc- 
tnaihr^ 

i  **  If  we  woald  jiresewe  ice  from 
welta^  the  moil  etfectaai  aHans  wonld 
batowraphhiUanfcetB*  which'WDald 
retard  $at  a  kn^  time  the  appreadnof 
heat  to  it  &om  nay  eiiemal  scarce. 

**  Qkisaad  pasoehdn  nre sMv oon- 
duotoiis  of  h<iai$  and  henoeniy  lie  nz- 
pUnedthe^Mt,  that  voisds  fotmedof 
^  mateiialare'^Moudntlybcaken'by 

^  SHodentyintmdneingWling  water  into 
tWm.  If  a  aaiall  quantity  af  bailing 
nratM  he  paurad  into  a  thkic  f^ass 

.  tMmUec^  the  bcmom*  with  wUch  the 
watef  fim-.oonies  :iata  eoatact^  in  sod- 
4«nly  beated,  and  it  expands;  butthe 
heaty  paaong  v^  slowly  thaoa^  it, 

>  tails  to.  aflBspt  the  upper  part  of  the 
Vfia^  ¥dnflh,:  therefbie^ande^ioesno 
corresponding  expansion :    the  lower 

/  pactSFeatugiair  while  the  upper  part 
veiaaiB^  iwnltemd^acrack  ispntahmd, 
whii^  .detaebes  the  bnttan  nf  the 
tumblevfirooi^he  uppct  part  of  it« 
.  ..f^.In^the-^oniteucliott  of  an  icehouse, 
ithe  waUi^raof^  and- floor  should  be  snr- 
iDHnced.  with  some  substance  which 
condiiets  heat  imperfectly.  A  lining 
pf •  straw  msltiag,  or  of  wooUen  Wan- 

\ketsi  wiU  answer  this  purpose*  Air 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the 

'  bujldidg  is  sosaedmes  oonstructed  with 
dspUe  walls,  having  n  spaoe  between 
them.  The  ice  is  thus  mnmnmled  by 
a  wall  of  ur  as  it  were*  which  is,  in  a 
gieat  degree,  impenetrate  by  beat, 
Mevided  no  other  soume  of  radiation 
be  present,  Fumaoss  intended  to  Jieat 
apaortmenis  should  be  surrounded  with 


to^pmmut 
thewMtaof  heat 

t  **  When  whM-aeolers  ate  fenned  of 
ar  doable  easing,  the  space  betwtnu 
floay  he  filled  witti  some  non^cendaetng 
artw^ance,  aueh  as  powdered  <obaicta£ 
or  woolf  or  it  amy  be  left  meidyfilM 
irithair.'' 

We  see^  therefore^  the  reason  w^y 
roaalrjnd,  without  9af  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  heat,  have  adopted  parti- 
nnlar  khids  of  elothingto  piotBct  them- 
selyes  agaast  the  inelemeney  of  the 
weather,  and  why  the  AUwise  Prari- 
denoe  luta  wled  the  eoreiin  of  ani* 
mals  in  diffesent  parts  of  the-  glohCf 
giving  to  those  ef  tiM  aralie  rwions  the 
doae  and  soft  &r,  white  the  h^iMtnats 
ef  thfi<tonid  ^hstriets  of  thagtebnbare 
no  ooveiing  but  of  loose  stvagglbig 
hnir ;  the  covering  of  each  'beibg;ao- 
cwaMly  adapted  to  the  circmnitannes 
under  wldeh  they  are  placed. 

We  haTc  now  seen  that  Inat  eatqn 
into  different  snbstance%  and  pMses 
thnwirb  them  with  different  degreea<of 
celerity»thatmetalsarethebeBtcaadnct- 
<iii  orcaiiiersof  heat,  and  that  aaed, 
wool,  and  down  are  the  wnrstw  Now 
these  is*  idranmstance  attendonftion  the 
calranee  of  heat  into  difoent  badies 
which  nejKt  deserres  onr  nttfintisK  and 
IS  of  gveat  pmctieal  kaportaace^naiwill 
appear  6om  a  oansidemfion  of  its  h& 
fe«Ui  and  thk  is,  that  theiinpe  of  those 
bodies  Into  which  heat  enters  is  altsmd, 
pr  In  other  wonrds,  that  heat  in  general 
^qpands  those  bodies  withwhichiteoni- 
h(nea«  If  we  fiU  a  Tessel  oonplattriy 
wilh  water  and  place  it  on  the»e^  w« 
&ayd  that  aft  the  water  gets  bested  it 
nxpandd  and  oveiflaws  the  vessel-  in 
which  it  is  placed;  if  we  half  ^  a 
tight  haff  with  air,  a  bladder  fix  osatn- 
pie^  and  hold  it  before  the  fire,  thn  w 
wiltien  being  heated,  expand  snnwich 
a&^toeonptetclyfil  the  hi^;  if  n bar 
nf  metal  he  fined  between  two  pointa 
and  heated,  it  will  either  bebenSnvt 
of  shape  or  force  away  the  obiladea  br 
which  It  is  confined.  Now  aU  these  et> 
£mm  arise  from  the  expannonnf  thne 
bodies  by  heat ;  which  de  not  nil  ex- 
pand in  an  equal  degree,  aiss  en 
lag  SBore  than  fluids,  and  fluids 
than  solids;  all  of  widch  hnve differ- 
ent degrees  of  expaittit»)ity,  meinb 
being  expanded  more  by  heat  thmn 
wood  or  glafs;  or  in  general  thoae 
snlida  wbich^aift  good  cendnetma  being 
more  altered  in  their  dimenaons  than 
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We  €aiuiot  arter  Munitaljr  iato  ika 
TMMni  plMiioaientt  MtrnfiiBt  on  the 
outturn  of  M^€ii»  nor  oowiderthe  v»- 
liMtt  jqpptireiit  esecptiei»  lo  tlie  knrB 
0f  cMBAOB  bf  htat  and  ^oatoiijlioa 

S'coifL  We  will  eontest  oonelTeSy 
erefore»  with  giving  the  feUowii^^ 
4|«otstieBt  from  Dr.  Lttrdnei^  l>ookt 
ffkaUr^  to  some  of  the 
ol  fchi»lMri— 

f  The  lesuk  of  the  tettlonk^  aftd 
eKperiments  eiplamed  ui  the  fveMmt 
eh8pter>  shows  that  the  iolid  he«et  ^y 
vhieh  we  are  sammided  an  centhMi^ 
aOly  uadergoiag  ohsKras  of  hulk  with 
ail  the  indssitudes  ejf  tcmpetfUstfo  to 
wUch  th^are  exposed.  Wliaft  the 
weMiher  J»  oool,  tbeysfaiiiik  and  <AMi* 
triMat  thor .  dimeavioM;  On  the^  other 
haqd,  when  the  temyetaturs  of  the 
weather  increases,  their  dioMiiioaahe- 
come  enlaim) ;  and  these  effbots  take 
^pbea.in  afferent  degrees  hi  bodies 
eonipSsedofdiffePMtmstomls.  Thiu, 
•oBermetaA  will  eapoad  and  contMct 
mtHna  than  another,  and  metal*  in  ge* 
■cnlwill  aapiaid  and  eootiMt  more 

/.thin  other solidb 
1.  #  lihoiwster  be  poared  into«glte 
^tiih  a  roottd  bottom^  the  expaaiikm 
lirqdaoed  br  the  heat  of  the  wm»  will 
foaaae  thebottetn  of  the  «fa»ito«n- 

tlaq^ev'Whik  the  sides»  wfai^acre'^yt 
Seated, retsin  their  former  dimeashms; 
and,  ooBsonaentiy,  if  the  heat  be-siiB&- 
mentlT  intense,  ihe  bottom  wUl  be 
fcaoed  from  the  sides,  and  a  cmeh  or 
iaw  will  saromid  that  pert  itf  tbogkss 
hy  which  the  sides  are  aaited  wish*  the 
beMom.  I(  howereiv  iAte  ffhuis  be 
preiaonsly  washed  with-  a  littla  wtarm 
#atet;  so  ^st  the  whole'  is  grtuinall j 
Hheated,  and,  therefore  gradually  ex- 
4)anded,  then  the  hot'  water  mi^ be 
jfMared  in  without  ^danger ;  •  beeaaae, 
«]theugh  the  bottom  will  exfrnnda^  be- 
fore, yet  the  sides  also  enkvge^  and^the 
wholevessel  ondeigees  a  sinAar  change 
x^bulfc. 

<"  When  the  siopper  of  a  deoanCer 
hecoimes  frwd  in  so  tight  thatit  eaanot 
be  eemored  wtthoot  danger  of  fraetmre, 
te  ip^  be  lemored  by  a  vieAod  dMiDed 
from  the  property  of  expansion  here 
explained.  Let  a  eloth  oipped  in  hot 
.water  be  wriqpped  nmnd  the  neek  of 


nothaihnsff^naehnd*^ sloppaiv  itwill 
ratatnila  fMknev  dimensioaa,  aiid>  eon- 
aeqoently^  will  become  loose  In  the*  dis- 
hantar»i  and  may  ho  easiiy  wWttewii. 
If  the.Aeck  of  the  deoaHter  be  thiek 
it  will  bo  neoeasary  to  mahMalu  the  «p- 
plioation  of  heat  to  it  for  a  conalderBble 
tuneto  aecompBshthis,  beeaase  heat 
penetrates  glass  Tsry  slowly,  it  bd^ 
oae  of  the  woMt  ccmdnolefs. 

<*  Vats,  tnbs»  barrels,  and  similar  ves- 
sets,  fosBsed  of  staves  4>f  wood,  aire 
bound  together  by  iron  hoops^whleh 
snrtxnBMi'theaL  If  dwse  hoops  be  put 
up6n  the  vemel  udien  higUy^heaitod, 
and  then  be  -oooled,  ther  WiM*  eoMnct 
•drasitodaawtogather  thestavitoftM 
irresistible  fotee* 

«"  The  same  mediod  it  «sed  to  fhMeii 
the  tines  of'  the  u4ioeli  of  «aritees. 
lie  hosA  of  Iron  br  which  thewheei  is 
suiimmitd^  is  eemAwctod  sorts  «xadlT 
to  fit  the  wheel  when  it  is  neariyreil* 
hut  at  this^ftutoit  is^phttedonthe 
wheel,  and  then  cooled;  it  undcytea 
'a  sadden  eontraeiion,  and  thus  straggly 
binds  the  fellies  upon- the*  spokes. 

"^  WhenoHUUBealalteidture  isfai- 
Oaid^with  metal,  oare  shouM  be  taken 
tor  profidff  soma  uwanafot  siltrwii^tiie 
ifaetal  to;eMD4  sin^  fts^dilaiMity 
ia  «msideiubhr.yreattrthan  thst  of  ^ 
wbodinwUsbUlsialaM.  lumteMfmi 
tothiseipcwnstanee  Itequently  ^aahea 
the  inhdd  metal  to  stmt  firom  its  seat, 
and  thl»  is  ipstrtiouMly  the  ease  when  it 
tf-anhod  upon  a  ourred  smfroe,  sneh  as 
the-baekofn^dudr.  The  metelv  being 
more  flhittaUe  thnn  the  wood^  bedomes, 
in  a  warm  rocniy  too  large  for  the  seat 
inwhieh  it  isi inserted,  and'  theieiNe 


*<  iui  the  t^rtteuM  «f  sMCallicpiper  by 
whiisfa  water  is  oondnoted  t»  gteut  db- 
tanoes  for  the  aapjdy  of  iowit;  and 
and  oteraknflavpariNMs^  the  changes 
of  tempesatase  at  dtfibrent  teasons  of 
year  Oa«e  the  iengths  «C  the  |Apei  to 
undeigo  such  a  change,  that  it  St  lie- 
•oessaty  to  pkee^  at  certain  pohtti 'along 
the  Ime,  pipes  so  cooitvucted  that  they 
are  oa^aUoof  adding  one  within  ano- 
thei^  ma  manner  rimOar  to  the  jOfaMs 
of  a  telescope,  inoidertoyieldtx^the 
.efiects  of  these  akemate  contmelftsns 
and  ikiaiatiudSr  if  this  pvotisiett^  were 
Aotmadev  the  series  of  pipes  wosdd 
^ncoessaiily  break  by  .the  foroo  with 
which  it  would  eontiaet  or  expand, 
are  used  for  then 
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piin>QBe  in  all  great  stnictures  of  iron, 
sitcn  as  bridges,  *a&d  are  called  com* 
pensmtort." 

**  The  enormous  power  whkh  solid 
bodies  exert  in  dilating  and  contracting 
their  dixnensionB  by  change  of  tempe- 
Tature,  will  be  understood  if  we  con* 
aider,  that  it  must  be  equal  to  the  me* 
cfaanical  force  necessary  to  produce 
similar  effects  in  stretdiing  or  com- 
pressing them.  Thus  a  bar  of  iron 
seated  so  as  to  increase  its  length  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  would  require  a 
mee  to  resist  its  increase  of  length 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  necessary, 
si^kposing  it  be  maiBtained  at  the  in- 
creased temperature,  to  reduce  its 
lei^h  by  compression  a  Quarter  of  an 
inch.  Id  like  manner,  a  oody  in  con- 
tracting by  diminished  temperature, 
ex^ts  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  to  stretch  it 
through  the  same  space. 

This  principle  was  beaotiitilly  ap- 
plied by  M.  Molard,  some  years  ago, 
in  Parte.  The  weu^ht  of  the  roof  of 
the  laige  gallery  of  the  Conservaioire 
des  Arti  H  Metiers  Tpressed  the  sides 
OHfcwards  so  as  to  endanger  the  buildings 
aad  it  was  requinte  to  find  means  by 
wlBch  the  wall  should  be  propped  so 
f»  to  sustain  the  roo£  M.  Momrd  con- 
trived the  following  i^enions  plan  for 
the  purpose.  A  series  of  strcniff  iron 
bars  were  carried  across  the  bimding 
from  wall  to  wall,  passing  through  holes 
ia  the  walls,  and  were  secured  by  nuts 
oa  the  oulside.  In  this  state  they 
w^ld  have  been  sufficient  to  have  pre- 
vented the  ftirther  separation  of  the 
walls  by  the  weig^  of^the  roof,  but  it 
was  desiraiile  to  restore  the  walls  to 
tMir  original  state  by  drawing  them  to* 
eether«  This  was  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer : — Alternate  bars  were 
heated  by  lamps  fixed  beneath  them. 
They  expaadea ;  and  consequently  the 
la^  which  were  previoii^  in  contact 
with  the  walla,  were  no  longer  so. 
These  nuts  were  then  screwed  up  so  as 
to  be  again  in  dose  contact  with  the 
walls.  The  lamps  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  bars  now  allowed  to  cool.  In  cool- 
ing they  gradually  contracted,  and  re- 
sumed tli^ir  former  dimensions;  con^ 
seouently  the  nuts,  pressing  against  the 
walls,  drew  them  together  Uirough  a 
space  equal  to  that  through  which  they 
liad  been  so-ewed  up.  MeanwhBe  the 
iatermediate  bars  were  hettted  sad  ex- 


panded, and  iht  nuts  sio'ewed  up  as 
before.  The  lamps  being  agiun  with- 
drawn, they  contracted  in  cooling,  and 
the  walls  were  further  drawn  together* 
This  process  was  continually  repeated^ 
antii  at  length  the  walls  were  restored 
to  their  perpendicular  position.  The 
gallery  may  still  be  seen  with  the  bars 
extending  across  it,  and  binding  toge^ 
ther  its  walls. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to 
this  law  of  expansion  by  heat»  and  con- 
traction by  cold,  to  which  we  would 
wish  to  advert,  from  its  great  import- 
anee  in  nature,  and  firom  the  fireqttBacy 
with  which  the  phenomena  are  presented 
to  us,  namely,  that  afibrded  by  the  free^ 
ing  of  water.  This  fluid  dees  not 
obey  the  law  of  contraction  by  cold, 
af^r  a  certain  limit  has  been  arrived 
at ;  in  other  words,  when  it  has  heem 
cooled  to  a  certain  point,  it  cMtses  to 
contract,  and  on  being  further  cooled 
k  expands,  and  continues  to  do  so  until 
it  has  been  converted  into  ice.  This 
curious  fact  was  first  ascertained  by 
the  celebrated  Florentine  Academic 
cians,  and  an  acooimt  of  it  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Transactions  of  the  RtffiX 
Socie^,  in  the  year  1670;  they  ob* 
served,  that  when  a  yessel,  containing 
water,  was  placed  in  a  mixture  of  siuHr 
and  salt  (by  which  a  great  degree  -frf 
cold  is  prodifced,)  that  the  fluid  ex^ 
panded  and  rose  in  the  neck  of  the 
vessel ;  these  experiments  were  re* 
peated  by  De  Luc,  who  ascertained 
that  at  about  the  temperature  of  40*^ 
water  attains  its  greatest  density,  and 
that  any  further  degree  of  cold  expanda 
it  The  importance  of  this  drcumstanoe 
wiU  be  apparent  vriien  we  consider^ 
that  if  ice  were  heavier  than  water, 
seas  and  lakes  would  be  rendered  solid 
by  ookl,  and  therefore  unfit  for  ani* 
Dial  life  ;  but  by  tfate  beautiful  adapte* 
tion  of  nature  to  the  wants  of  all  her 
oreat«res,  neither  the  extremes  of  heat» 
or  cold  of  the  external  abr  can  erer 
penetrate  farther  than  the  surfoce  of 
masses  of  water ;  and  the  truth  of  th» 
law  of  nature,  is  also  fully  established 
by  the  fact,  that  during  the  most  hi^ 
tense  cold  the  lower  parts  of  the  sea  or 
of  hikes  is  never  morethan  40^.  That 
water  expands  during  the  process  of 
congelation  has,  probably,  been  fre* 
oMStly  observed  by  most  of  o«r  rea- 
oers ;  water  is  frequently,  dari&g' 
•severe  frosts,  congealed  in-  the  water- 
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botUes  in  our  bed-rooms,  by  whieh 
they  are  broken  ;  the  paying-stoneft  in 
the  street  are  firoquentiy  displaced  bythe 
water  freezing  beneath  them ;  the  water- 
pipes  are  also  sometimes  burst  during 
severe  frost ;  in  alpine  countries  trees 
are  often  split  by  the  freezing  of  the 
sap  during  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
force  with  which  water  expands  was 
also  exemplified  by  the  Florentine 
aeademicians,  who  filled  with  water  a 
small  brass  globe  of  sufficient  strength 
to  endure  a  force  of  27;270lbs.  wkh- 
ont  buistinff  ;  and  yet  so  great  is  the 
exfHuisive  force  of  water,  that  it  was 
bufst  during  the  ccmgeiation  of  water 
in  it ;  the  same  experiment  was  made 
by  Mi^oor  Williams  at  Quebec  m  dif- 
ferent manner ;  he  filled  a  bomb-shell 
with  water  and  placed  in  the  opening 
€f  it  an  iron  plug  of  albs,  weight,  and 
CNi  congealing  the  water,  the  plug  was 
j^ected  fr^  the  shell  the  di^aoce 
of415  feet ;  which  experimentsare  qmte 
oondusive  as  to  immense  force  with 
which  water  expands  during  its  con> 
gelation ;  we  also  see  a  reason  why 
the  ground  appears  soft  and  spongy 
after  severe  frost  has  been  followed  by 
a  thaw,  because  during  the  frost  the 
pavddes  of  water  contained  in  the 
earth  are  frozen  and  expanded  with 
great  force,  thereby  increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  particles  inclay. 

Having  given  a  short  view  of  some 
of  the  appearances  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  heat  through  bodies,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  diB^rent  part  of 
oursulgect,  and  consid^  the  pheno- 
mena attendant  on  the  reflection  and 
radiation  of  heat.  There  are  few  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  tin 
refleotors  which  are  in  common  use  in 
most  kitchens,  and  whioh  serve  the 
double  puipose  of  protecting  tbe  heat 
from  the  current  of  cold  air  which  is 
flowing  towards  the  fire,  and  of  re- 
flecting the  heat  of  the  ^q,  which 
would  be  lost  by  passing  into  the  room^ 
upon  the  meat  Now  we  have  taken 
this  as  the  most  fiuniliar  example  that 
presents  itself  of  the  reflection  of  heat» 
and  to  explain  it  more  fully  let  us  sup- 
pose that  neat  consists  of  a  number  of 
small  spherical  particles  emitted  from  a 
heated  body,  each  of  these  issuing  with 
an  almost  infinite  velocity  strik^  anr 
subetance  placed  before  it,  into  widea 
it  either  enters  and  combines,  or  is 
thrown  off  or  reflected,  exactly  in  a  si- 
milar manner  to  what  takes  place  whei^ 


we  throw  any  spherical  body,  as  a  mar- 
ble or  a  grain  oi'  shot  against  an  even 
surface;    if  it  be    thrown  obliquely 
against  that  sur&ce,.  it  will  rebound  in 
an  oblique  directimi,  the  reverse  of  dmt 
by  which  it  came,  if  it  be  thrown  per- 
pendicularly, it  will  rebound  to  that 
point  firom  which  it  has  been  thrown-— 
Now  heat  is  found  to  obey  all  the  laws 
of  light,  we  have  observed  above  that 
it  is  reflected  from  polished  sur&ces  as 
light  is,  and  it  is  also  found  that  heat  is 
refrncted  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
lightis.   Now  that  heat  is  leflectedfrom 
polished  surfeces,  we  can  easily  prove  by 
placing  before  a  hot  fire  a  polished  mt* 
tallic  surfece,  as  a  silver  tea-pot,  or  a 
sheet  of  tin,  and  a  piece  of  wood  ;  and 
we  shall  find,  that  when  tbe  wood  has 
bec(Mne  very  hot,  the  polished  metal 
will  have  hardly  acquired  any  degree 
of  heat,  which  arises  from  the  polished 
metal's  having  refleded  or  turned  away 
all  the  heat  which  fell  upon  it,  while 
the  piece  of  wood  has  absorbed  this 
heat     Now  if  we  place  before  the  fire 
a  number  of  substances  with  their  sur- 
fiices  of  various  colours,  or  in  different 
states,  we  shall  find  that  these  will  ab- 
sorb a  different  quantity  during  tlie 
same  space  of  time.   That  which  has  Hs 
suirfece  polished  wiD  absorb  little  or  no 
heat»  a  white  sur&ce  will  absorb  less 
than  coloured  sur&ces,  and  a  black  will 
absorb  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat 
This  experiment  was  first  made  by 
placing  on  the  suriace  of  snow  exposed 
to  the  sun  pieces  of  linen  doth  <rf  dift^ 
ferent  cdours  ;  it  was  found  after  the 
lapse  of  a  short  space  of  time,  that  the 
snow  had    hardly  mdted  under  the 
white  piece  of  cloth,  but  that  wider 
the  black  it  had  melted  so  much  that 
the  cloth  had  sunk  several  inches  in 
the  snow ;  the  same  experiment  may 
be  more  easily  tried  by  taking  several 
metallic  dates,  and  by  hating  one  po- 
lished and  the  others  variously  coloured 
and  by  coatiiur  the  uncoloured  sides 
with  wax,  and  holding  beforea  fire  the 
coloured  sides ;  it  will  be  found  that 
the  wax  will  meh  immediately  from  the 
plate  with  the  blackened  snrfece,  next 
from  the  plate  vrith  the  reddened  sih^ 
face,  and  kstly  from  that  with  thewhite 
sur&ce;  from  the  plate  the  surface  of 
which  is  polished,  it  will  not  melt  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  owing  to  the 
perfect  reflecting  nature  of  the  surface. 
Wben  we  sit  opposite  a  fire,  or  hold 
our  hands  near  a  heated  body,  i 
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above,  beloi^  or  at  the  side  of  H,  we 
peroeire  the  teiiflation  of  heat.  It  Is 
erident  thic  heat  is  gtven  off  m  aR  di* 
lectioBfl,  and  from  ite  being  emHted  ui 
n^  oir  Tiffht  linee,  kkieraied  ratXemt 
bent ;  and  as  the  phoMMoena  attendant 
on  It  are  of  oontinnal  occurrence,  and 
of  great  importance  as  the  causes  of 
many  interesting  natural  appearances 
when  taken  in  connection  wttn  what  we 
haye  just  stated  relative  to  the  reflee- 
tion  wid  absorption  of  heat,  we  ^udl 
enter  as  minutely  as  our  lin^  pemut 
us  into  this  part  of  our  subject  We 
have  mentioned  above^  in  speakii^  of 
the  different  powers  of  diment  sur* 
&oes  to  absorb  heat,  timt  polished  suf^ 
ihoes  possess  thia  power  in  Hie  least 
degree,  that  blackened  soiAwes  aie  the 
best  absoibers  of  heat,  and  that  rourh^ 
ened  and  coloured  suHhcet  posses  &is 
onality  in  intermednite  degrees.  Now 
tais  assertion  b  e<iually  true  wHh  re»- 
pec*  to  their  powers  of  gMng  off  or 
radiating  heati  polished  surfees  are 
the  wont,  and  blackened  surfecetf  the 
best  radlaton  of  heat  The  truth  of 
tUa  asseition  was  Mty  orored  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Leslie^  in  W  researehes 
relatlYe  to  the  nature  of  h«Bit,  by  a 
aeriea  of  the  most  adndraMr  eentrhred 
expefhnents,  of  wliich  we  shall  give  a 
short  dieteh.  He  protided  a  number 
of  Teasels  of  the  same  materials,  equal 
in  size,  and  diailar  inererr  respect, 
but  that  the  sivfiiees  of  ea<»  were  in 
different  states;  the  surfhee  of  one 
being  bladcened,  of  another,  poBshed, 
of  a  third  roughened*  and  of  a  fourth, 
whitened:  hdlo  eaeh  of  these  was 
poured  an  equal  quantity  of  boding 
watet ,  and  they  were  au  placed  in 
similar  sitnatioM  for  some  time  ;  and 
on  emunination  of  the  water  in  these 
Teasels  it  wae  found  that  the  waiter  in 
the  blackened  Tessd  had  coded  much 
more  than  the  wtdtened,  the  whitened 
had  cooled  mote  than  therouehened, 
and  the  latter  more  than  the  polished ; 
which prored  thatthis surfoce  was  the 
worst,  and  the  blackened  surfiiceth^ 
best  radiator  of  heat  He  also  con^ 
trired  to  shew  the  aetual  heat  giTen  off 
from  eadi  surfiMse,  by  taking  a  large 
cubical  vessel  with  four  sides  of  e<j^^ 
size,  the  surftuse  of  each  of  these  beuri^ 
in  different  states,  Tb>— poHshe«u 
roughened,  whitened,  and  blackened  ; 
tlda  Tessel  was  placed  before  a  metaOle 
ooneaTe  mirror,  so  arranged  as  to  reflect 
all  the  beat  which  fell  upon  it  on  a  de- 


[Mty 

cate  instrument  constructed  by  Imn, 
for  shewing  small  diffetenoes  of 
ten^wtatarew  and  which  he  naawd  a 
dMerentiai  thermometer.  Now  when 
this  Tessel  was  fiHed  with  hoi  water 
and  the  polished  nde  was  fenced  Op- 
pedte  the  mirror,  it  was  found  that  tie 
of  heat  aiTen  off  was  Tcry 
that  yiXkesk  the  Mnckenci 
placed  opporite  the  nurror, 
there  was  a  considerable  encrease  of 
in  the  focus  of  the  mirror ;  tiie 


tough  and  wlute  surfiMses  guTo  off  leas 
than  the  blacky  and  more  than  tlie 
pottshed  surfiice;  tiioe  experimenla 
satisiiotortty  piOTing  that  titey  hsrve 
dn^ent  powers  of  siring  off  or  nidi- 
aikm  different  quanmes  of  heat 

Having  giTcn  the  aboTe  short  skelok 
of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  whidila 
neocssarily  in  many  respects  impeifoet, 
we  shaU  now  extract  from  Dr.  Lar^Mf^h 
Treatise,  an  account  of  some  fooffiar 
foeta,  whidi  are  ea^y  ezpBcaUe  by 
teforenoe  to  the  theories  of  radJatJaa 
and  absorption. 

'•Vessels  intended  to  conlafai  a  Bqaid 
at  a  higher  temperatuie  tlmn  the  ias^ 
rouhding  medium,  and  -to  keep  llHft 
liquid  as  long  as  possible  aft  the  higlKHlt 
temperature,  should  be  coaatmcteiliff 
materials  wMch  arc  the  worst  radiiton 
efheat  Tiws,  te»wns,  and  ten  poti^  ^ 
are  best  adapted  for  tifeir  pu^^Mt 
when  constructed  of  pottdied  mMri, 
and  worst  when  oonstrueted  of  blndt 
porodafaL  A  bindc  poredain  tea-pot 
lithe  worst  concetnMe  material  A* 
that  Tessel,  for  botii  its  msteiial  and 
colour  are  good  radiators  of  heal,  sttd 
ite  liquid  contained  m  it  cools  witfhthe 
greatest  nosriUe  rapidity.  On  th^ 
other  hand,  a  bright  metal  teapot  is 
best  adapted  for  the  pupoee,  beetase 
k  is  the  worst  raKUator  of  heaft»  aad, 
therefore,  cools  as  slowly  as  pomftiew 
A  polished  silver  or  brass  teaum  Is 
better  adapted  to  retain  the  beat  ef  the 
water  than  one  of  a  dull  brown  ooln«#, 
Buch  as  iamost  commoidy  used. 

•«  A  tin  kettle  retakis  the  heat  of 
water  b<^ed  in  it  more  effiM!tnaNy  tf  it 
be  k^  dean  and  polished  tium  if  H 
be  adowed  to  ooHect  the  smoke  and 
•oot,  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the 
aottoaof  theffre.  Mfhen  eoated  widi 
this,  its  surfoce  becomes  rough  and 
black,  and  is  a  powerfof  lamlor  of 
heat 

**  A  set  of  pofished  flre4rona  ttn^ 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  a  hot 
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CKeii0..o£  tMipeMbiTe  htymA  «1mI  c£: 
tbo  ebaoter,  boeuMe  the  hftaiiMbiMleA. 
l^lk^fiie  is  aU  lefleoted  b^e  pdvlMKL 
M|f|ao»  o£  the  voM,  aii4  jKxie  ofat  b 
ahl9ClMd ;  but,  if  a  set  c^  rougiu  a».; 
ppUihed  irons  were  eimlarly  ifimxA^ 
tbv  vould  ^>eedily  become  ho*,  tq  tbttb 
t^j  fiould  not  be  «sed  withont  iaasiiw 
toiumc<« .  The  poliah  of  £rft«roM  i% 
thcrefwre^  not  merelja  Aatttr  o£o«m»- 
qm^  buVof  use  ami  flDoreai^ttft.  The 
mm^^  ttopoliahed  pokei^..  9oaittiiiiiii» 
nm^bi^lutcheof.joon  baoonei  whot; 
Ihaliit  fHnaoi  h0  held  vilhoiitipcia^  > 
4.Y.  A^olqit  ilDve^  miumflm^  toi  mn* 
anapaucli^iit»6hottklaothaYeitpdi4hed. 
WMf,.  for  in  that  otteil  is  <wi  oTlhe 
iM^^nuUfttiwa  of  hoU,  and  noihiiip 
qoiM  b«  OQQtriTed  nM»e  nHliwtte 
|raip#st.lo  which  it  is  appHeiL  On^tha 
«^kiet  hM4  a  rough,  UDplkhed  sadhd^ 
Sll, oaM. iron  isfimHiraUe lo.nadin>iwi» 
MA.&re  in  siifih  l^  stove  wiii  ahriya 
produce  a  more  poweiful  effiaet 
I.  ^A  ncftal  helmet  «id  outast^  srom 
fa|0[.«9fll^  «four  re9»K9Btt  of  d«rali|r,  ia 
i^otoier  dress  than  might  be  aJb  >ft(«t 
«mgtfi0d<.  Thie.poliah^  metai  being 
tie^  a  ptifect  reflBotocof  iMUhroav 
•fltidtfi  jajrsiif  the  swi  and  ia  iMapaUa 
Imifriaiaedio  aniiioaiiyaiient  tcnpc* 
atnno,.  ,  Ita  temperaHMW  Jft  maeh  haa 
jftiMttoA  hy  the  iniuewe  of  the  aas 
tlMii  Ulat  of  eomnon  dotlanir, 

«•  The.  poUsh^  «ux&c0sof  difoeal 
fm%  #f  the  steam  engine,  espeoiid^ 
Df.thft0ylmder»:iaBet  mati^of  mare 
owmmgnt,  <but  of  essentiai'  uttiitjPk  .  A 
iwaiAkaQetol  suiAM.i«oaM:beAiDadi 
<?«Hter  nuliator  of  heat  thttithe  polished 
1111160%  land  if  rust  wer^  c<dlafted  on 
jit«i|s  sadiatiag  p<;twei  w^nUl.ba  «till 
Mheir  increased,  aad  theMeam  eoor 
taif^  in  it  woiUd  h*  moae-ejtpo*ed*ito 
ff>a4onsatiaa  bj  loss  of  heM,. 
,  f  It .  9)fty  be  freq^entjiy  ohsernsA 
th^  %depositk>R of  nowHsture  hM  iaheA 
place  on  the  intenor  am^Mie  *iDC  the 
pail^  (if  gldM  of  a  chambor  n^daw  on 
i»«onHAg  which  suecaeds  ia  eold  aigbi. 
The  t«faparaMiro  of  the  es^ensaL  air 
dwring  the  mght  beiiMr  oolder  thata  the 
^Amwpheva  of  the  chambei^  il  wmr 
mm^^i^  its  temperatuie  tothe  aitaa> 
«4  ^ulaoe  of  the  gk«s>  aad  this  is 
trafm¥4tt#d  to  thointeoor  sutfime^wlMcA 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
roonv  :Tjhi«  atmosphere  is  alfn^tNmore 
or  less  shaiiged  with  irapour,  and  the 
cold  of  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  glass, 
V6l.  I. 


afltiag  oi|.th«  Mr  i»«0BtaiBt  witk  it»  w»* 
duaeft  its  tanperature  below  the  point 
of  saturation  and  a  condensation  oC- 
ywfiaw  talw»plac«  on  the  surfiiee  of  the 
pMi#%  which  is  observed  by  a-oopipua 
depositioo  of  moisture  in  the  morning 
If  the  t^mneBatureof  the  eitteimd.air 
be  at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  this 
deposition  will  form  a  rough  ooatii^  of 
ice  ^m ^e.pi^e.  Let  a  s^mUI  piece  of 
tin  i»il  be  fixed  on  a  part  of  weMe^ 
ripr  sur£ice  of  one  pane  of  the  ynxkitmi 
i^  l^e  ovoMi^,  and  let  aaotbar  pi0Qa. 
cC  tift  foil  be  fixed  on  a  part  of  tho. 
tiMS^/pf  a^r&ee  of  another  pane.  In  thi^ 
iWftmtng  it  will  be  found  that  thai  pacfi 
of  the  iaterior  sur&ce  whic^  is^pposita 
to  the  external  foil  will  be  yearly  fre^ 
fi'Oii^  U%  while  ever^  other  pant  of  th«, 
s|ime  pane  will  be  tmckly  covered  wit^ 
iL  < ,  On  the  oontraiy»  it  will  be  fiHmd 
tjia^  the  sudace  of  the  intenal  tin  i&Sk 
will  be  more  thiokly  covered  with  ioa 
ibananyother  part  of  the  glass.  Thesa 
adects  afe  easily  explain^  bv  the  pniH 
eipW  of  radiatioa.  When  the  tin  £o«) 
is.  placed  00  theeactenor  sur&eeit  i€h 
fleitta  the  hea^  which  strikes  on  tkM9 
exterior  suffkoe,  and  protecta  that  part 
of  tl^  glass  which  ia  ^i^vared  jfromitft 
action.  I^e  heat  uadiated  fir^wi  tha 
O^i^v^  in  thq  room  striking  on  thQ  sur<r 
ifi»  of  the  glaiPk  peoetrates  it*  and 
qncounteriag  th?  tm  fop  .attached  t« 
the  ^terior  sur&cc^  is  reflated  by  it 
through  the  dimensions  of  the  g^niii^ 
and  ita  aso^^  into  the  external  f^tmos* 
pliere  is  in^erceptedi  the  portion  of 
tha  ^lass,  th4refore»  covered  bpr  the  jEifi 
foil»tf»  in  this  oase,  subject  tathe  Mstioa 
pf  the  heat  ladiated  from  the  ohamher^ 
)^  projbej9ted  from  the  action  oftlvs 
extfivnaJi  heat.  The  tenipen4,iKe  .of 
that  pact  of  the  glass  is  therefore  less 
depsev^d  biy  the  efiaou  of  tha  ext^y 
Hal  atmosphere  than  the  tenq;>ora^r# 
pf  those  parts  which  are  not  covered  bj 
tl^  tin  foiL  Now,  glass  being,. as  wfifi 
an^o^  hereafter,  a  bad  conductor  of 
^at,  the  tem{>erature  of  that  part  oih 
posite  to  tha  dn  foil  doesnot -immedi^ 
ately  affect  the  remainder  of  the  paac^ 
^nd«  conseouently,  we  find  that  while 
the  reiaaiader  of  the  interior  surfiice  of 
pane  is  thickly  covered  with  ice,  the 
portion  opposite  the  tin  foil  is  compar 
ratively  free  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wiken  the  tin  foil  is  placed  on  the  interr 
aal  suriaoci  it  reflects  powerfully  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in  the 
room,  while  it  admits  through  the  di- 
4  P 
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Diensionfi  of  the  glase,  the  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  atmosphere. 
The  portion  of  the  glass,  therefore, 
covered  by  the  tin  foil,  becomes  colder 
than  any  other  part  of  the  pane,  and 
the  tin  foil  itself  receives  the  same  tem- 
perature, which  is  not  reduced  Ijy  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  of  objects  m  the 
room,  because  the  tin  foil  itself  is  a 
good  reflector  of  heat,  and  a  bad  ab- 
sorber. Hence  the  tin  foil  presents  a 
colder  surface  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  than  any  other  part  of  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  pane,  arid,  conseouently, 
receives  a  more  abundant  deposition  of 
ice. 

If  a  body,  which  is  a  good  radiator 
of  heat,  be  exposed  in  a  situation  where 
other  good  radiators  are  not  present,  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  in  its  tern* 
perature  below  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium ;  because,  in  this 
case,  while  it  loses  heat  by  its  own 
radiation,  its  absorbing  power  is  not 
satisfied  by  a  corresponding  supply  of 
heat  fVom  other  objects.  A  clear  sky, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  has  scarcely 
any  sensible  radiation  of  heat :  if,  there- 
fore, a  good  radiator  be  en>osed  to  the 
aspect  of  an  unclouded  mrmament  at 
night,  it  will  lose  heat  considerably  by 
its  ovm  radiation,  and  will  receive  no 
corresponding  portion  ftom  the  radi- 
ation of  the  firmament  to  repair  this 
loss,  and  its  temperature  consequently 
win  fidl. 

"  A  curious  experiment  made  by 
Dufar  aflbrds  a  striking  ilhistration  of 
this  fact.  He  exposed  a  ^lass  cup, 
placed  in  a  silver  basin,  to  the  atmos- 
phere durinff  a  cold  night,  and  he  found 
m  the  momW  a  copious  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  gla^  while  the  flflver 
vessel  remained  perfectly  dry.  He 
next  reversed  the  experiment,  and  ex- 
posed a  silver  cup  in  a  fflass  basin.  The 
result  was  the  same :  the  gkiss  was  still 
covered  with  moisture,  and  the  metal 
free  from  it  Nowmetel  is  a  bad racB- 
ator  of  heat,  and,  consequently,  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  its  temperature. 
Glass  is  a  much  better  radiator,  and  has, 
therefore  a  tendency  to  lose  its  tempe- 
rature. These  vessels  being  exposed 
to  the  aspect  of  a  clear  sky,  received 
no  considerable  rays  of  heat  to  supply 
the  loss  sustained  by  their  radiation. 
This  loss  in  the  metal  was  inconsidera- 
ble; and,  therefore,  it  maintained  its 
temperature  nearly  or  altogether  equal 
to  that  of  the  air;  the  glaM,  however, 


radf  ating  more  abundantly,  and  abaoit^- 
ing  little,  suflfers  a  depression  of  tem- 
perature. The  glass,  therefore,  pre- 
sented a  coki  sur&ce  to  the  air  conti- 
guous to  it,  and  reduced  the  temperas 
ture  of  that  air,  until  it  attained  that 
temperature  at  which  it  was  below  a 
state  of  saturation  with  respect  to  the 
vapour  with  which  it  was  charged ;  a 
deposition  of  vapour,  therefore  took 
place  on  the  glass." 

This  observation  of  Dufay  was 
attended  with  no  practical  resak,  but 
was  considered  as  merely  an  inter- 
esting experiment,  until  Dr.  WelPs 
attention  was  drawn  to  it ;  and  he 
perceived  in  it  a  foundation  for  ex- 
plaining the  mode  in  which  dew  is 
tbrmed.  The  vulgar  notion  reUtive  to 
the  formation  of  dew  is,  that  moisture 
is  deposited  from  the  air  in  consequeiKe 
of  the  coldness  of  night,  which  was 
the  opinion  held  by  Anstotle,  who  also 
remarks  that  it  seldom  appears  hot  on 
diear  nights.  Now  the  fidlacy  of  this 
mode  of  enplanation  will  be  sviffioientiy 
a]^parent  if  we  consider  that  the  cause 
o(  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  any 
substance,  must  arise  from  a  diffotenee 
between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the 
adjacent  air :  when  a  glass  of  cold  water 
is  brought  into  a  room,  it  must  have 
been  often  remarked  that  its  surfoee  y$ 
covered  immediately  with  moistore, 
b«t  if  the  water  be*  warm,  no  such 
deposition  takes  place.  This  fiMSt 
alone  is  soificient  to  Drove  that  there 
could  be  no  dew  nmess  those  sob* 
stances  on  which  it  is  deposited  were 
odder  than  the  external  air :  now  as 
they  are  fireely  exposed,  how  does  it 
arise  thact  thcr  become  colder  than  the 
adjacent  ahrV  Dr.  Wells  explained 
this  most  satisfactorily  by  a  series  of 
observationt  and  expenments,  by  whieh 
he  proved  the  formation  of  dew  to  arise 
from  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sar^ 
fiuse  of  the  earth.  He  observed  that 
dew  it  deported  only  during  dear 
nights,  when  there  are  no  ckmdB  inter- 
posed to  prevent  the  radiation  of  the 
heat  mto  free  space,  or  to  reflect  back 
the  heat  given  off  from  the  sorfikce  of 
the  earth.  On  exposing  Bobsteiieea 
whose  radiating  powers  were  difi^^rent, 
to  a  clear  and  cloudless  ricy,  he  fomMl 
that  quantities  of  dew  were  deposited 
on  each  of  them  proportional  to  their 
several  dispoi^ons  to  g^ve  heat:  when 
he  exposed  wool,  womI,  glass,  metal, 
&c  he  found  [^,^^  metal  acquired 
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tlie  least  dew,  which  aec<nrdB  with  what 
we  hare  stated  relative  to  the  nutiatiiig 
power  of  metallic  sur&ces,  and  also 
serves  to  explain  the  ezperimeot  dT 
I)u&y>  just  mentioned,  wherein  the  glass 
vessel  was  found  covered  with  dew, 
while  the  silver  was  quite  free  from 
moisture.  The  reason  why  it  seldom 
freezes  on  cloudy  nights,  and  that  ge- 
nerally a  clear  moonlight,  or  bright 
starrer  n%ht  was  formerly  thought  pro- 
dyictive  of  cold,  is  therefore  ajuMisent 
from  this  admirahle  theory  of  Dr.  Wells, 
who  also  observed  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  was  sensibly  raised  by  the 
interposition  of  donda  during  a  deaff 
night,and  immediately  lowered  on  their 
passing  away  from  that  portion  of  the 
Iieavens  over  the  place  chosen  as  the 
Stttpeot  of  examination.  We  shail 
eoBcMe  this  part  of  our  subject  by  n 
<]|ttotadan  from  Dr.  Wells'  Essay  reU^ 
tive  to  the  radiation  o^  heat  from  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

*'  I  had  often  smiled  in  the  pride  of 
half  knowledge  at  the  means  employed 
by. gardeners  to  protect  plants  from 
cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
that  a  thin  miat,  or  any  such  flimsy  oo* 
vering  could  prevent  them  from  attain- 
ing the  tenro^ature  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  which  ak>ne  I  thought  them  liabk) 
to  be  imuxed.  But  when  I  had  learned 
that  bodies  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  earth 
became,  during  a  still  and  serene  ni^t, 
colder  than  the  atmoqibere,  by  radialr 
in^  their  heat  to  the  heavens,  I  per- 
ceived immediately  a  just  reason  for  the 
practice  I  had  before  deemed  useless. 
Beii^  desirous  of  aocjuiring  some  pre- 
cise information  on  thissul^^  I  fixed 
perpeniyeularly  in  the  earth  of  a  grass 
plot,  four  small  sticks,  and  over  their 
upper  extremitiea,  whieh  wene  six 
inches  above  the  grass,  and  formed  the 
sides  of  a  sqiiare,  whose  sides  were  two 
feet  long,  1  drewtkhtlya  very  than 
cambric  handkerchief  In  this  dispooh 
tbn  oi  thing^  therefore,  nothing  ex- 
isted to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  air 
from  the  exposed  grass  to  that  which 
was  sheltered,  except  the  four  sticks, 
and  there  was  no  substance  to  radiate 
downwards  except  the  cambric  hand- 
kerchief." On  examinati<m  of  the  grass 
thus  shdtered  it  was  found  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  temperature  as  the  adU 
jacent  air,  while  the  ground  unsheltered 
was  found  to  be  considerably  colder, 
having  riven  off  its  heat,  which  was  not 
reflected  back  by  any  awfibg,  as  the 


night  chosen  was  clear  and  cloudless. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  true  object  of 
covering  tender  plants  during  cold 
weather  is  not  to  prevent  their  suffering 
from  the  cold  of  the  acyacent  air,  bw 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
We  also  can  now  understand  the  rear 
son  why  plants  will  be  effectually  pro- 
tected by  snow,  which  prevents  tneir 
attaining  a  lower  temperature  than 
freezing  water,  bv  protecting  them  from 
the  effects  of  radiation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  short  sketch 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  radia- 
tion by^  explaining  the  process  of  pro- 
curing ice  m  Bengal,  in  which  upwards 
of  t^ee  hundr^  persons  are  con- 
standy  employed.  We  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  a  different  solution  of  the 
process  was  formerly  given  by  Dr. 
Black ;  but  as  it  ia  now  understood  to 
depend  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
formation  of  dew,  ana  has  oeen  satis- 
fiu:torily  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Wells, 
by  the  theory  of  radiation — we  think 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely 
advert  to  the  former  erroneous  expla- 
nation. We  shall  extract  Df.^  Lard- 
ner's  account  of  the  mode  of  its  for- 
mation. 

♦*A  position  is  selected  where  the 
ground  is  not  exposed  to  the  radiation 
of  surrounding  objects :  a  quantity  of 
dry  straw  being  strewed  on  the  ground, 
water  is  placed  in  flat  unvarnished 
earthen  pans,  so  as  to  expose  an  exten- 
sive sunace  to  the  heavens ;  the  straw 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  inter- 
cepts all  supply  of  heat  which  the 
wuter  might  receive  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  porousnature  of  the  pans  allow- 
ing a  portion  of  the  water  to  penetrate, 
them,  produces  a  rapid  evaporation,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
heat  of  the  water  is  carried  off  in  the 
ll^nt  state  i^ith  the  vapour.  At  the 
same  time,  the  surface  of  the  water 
radiates  heat  upwards,  while  it  receives 
no  corresponding  ^^Pfi!/  ^^^  *"*?  other 
radUator  above  it  Thus  heat  is  dis- 
missed by  evaporation  and  radiation ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  cor- 
responding supply  received  either  from 
the  earth  below,  or  from  the  heavens 
above.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  pans  is  thus  gradually 
dimiiiished,  and  at  length  attains  the 
freezing  ooint.  In  the  morning  the 
water  is  found  frozen  in  the  pans ;  it  is 
then  collected  and  placed  in  eaves  sur- 
rounded  with»tniW,^whi<^^i^^f^ 
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Gooductor  of  heat,  preveiits  any  oom- 
munioation  of  heat  from  without  by 
which  the  ice  might  be  liquefied.  In 
this  way  ice  may  be  preserved  during 
the  hottest  seasons,  for  the  purposes  of 
use  or  luxury.* 

We  have  now  considered  a  few  oi 
the  subjects  contained  in  Dr.  Lardner^s 
most  usefol  volume  and  regret  that  the 
nature  of  our  publication  has  prevented 
our  entering  as  minutely  as  we  could 
wbh  into  the  several  parts  of  it :  we 
have  been  necessarily  obliged  to  pass 
over  very  superficially  even  those 
branches  of  our  subject  of  which  we 
undertook  the  consideration,  and  to 
omit  all  notice  of  some  of  the  most 
Important  subjects  connected  with  this 
branch  of  science.  We  have  not  en- 
tered upon  the  subjects  of  ^ecific  heat 
which  led  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  steam  en- 
gine, nor  evaporation,  ebullition,  or 
Bquefieiction :  those  who  wish  for  infor- 
mation of  these  most  usefiil  and  im- 
portant topics  we  refer  to  the  seve- 
ral chapters  of  Dr.  Lardner's  work, 
where  thev  will  find  them  explained 
deariy  and  perspicuously,  without  any 


ncrifice  of  sdenttfic  aoeutacy,  or  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained  in  all  the  volumes  of  the 
Cabinet  C3rclopedia.  If  we  migfat  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  imperfect 
sk^ch  here  given  of  a  part  of  this  sub- 
ject was  acceptable  to  our  readers  we 
would,  at  some  future  period,  perhaps 
when  the  **  Dog  Star  rages,**  consider 
that  highly  interestiu^  phenomena  af- 
forded by  the  ooonng  processes  of 
nature. 

We  must  now  conclude  these  few 
remarks  on  one  of  nature's  most  active 
and  necessary  agents ;  one  on  which 
the  very  form  of  existence  depends,  as 
we  find  that  heat  regulates  the  state  of 
all  bodies,  as  the  most  solid  may  be 
rendered  fluid  or  aeriform  by  great  ad- 
ditions of  heat,  and  vice  vertt^  that  all 
aeriform  matter,  by  the  abstiactioD  of 
heat  may  be  rendered  liquid  or  solid» 
being  thus  led  **  to  regara  hesA  as  one 
of  the  great  maintaining  powers  of  the 
universe  ;  and  to  attach  to  all  its  laws 
and  relations  a  degree  of  impoitanee 
which  may  justly  entitle  them  to  the 
most  assiduous  enquiry.* 


*  That  the  process  of  procuring  ice  at  Bengal,  does  not  depend  sol^  on  theooid 
produced  by  evaporation,  •■  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Black,  and  has  been  assamed  as  the 
true  explanation  of  Mr.Lunn  in  his  treatise  in  the  Encyclopcadia  Metropofitaaa,  but 
on  the  reduction  of  temperature  produced  by  radiation,  will  be  quite  evident,  tf  wo 
consider  merely  the  fi^ts  detailed  relative  to  the  process  i  it  b  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Williams  in  lus  account  of  the  formati«in  of  ice>  that  the  nights  on  which  it  is  pro* 
evred,  are  dear  and  Ailm,  and  that  the  straw  on  which  the  earthenware  pans  are 
placed  must  be  quite  dry ;  now  wind  would  encrease  the  evi^pontion,  and  wettinr  the 
straw  would  also  diminish  the  temperature,  if  evaporation  were  the  cause  of  the 
congelation  ;  it  is  consequently  quite  evident,  that  though  evaporation  may  assist  the 
process,  yet  that  it  is  not  at  aU  a  principal  cause  of  the  production  of  the  ice. 
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My  dear  O'Brien 

I  arrhed  here  abont  three  weeks  ago 
by  the  mail  It  was  not  my  will  tlmt 
consented  to  this. mode  of  travelHng ; 
but  remittances  had  not  come,  and 
when  one  cannot  have  one's  own  vehi- 
fjtAvt  eoi^enience  and  poet  horses,  thd 
next  resource  for  a  gentleman,  who 
wishes  to  keep  moving,  is  his  Majesty's 
mail.  There  is  a  de^>aAch  about  it, 
and  precision,  and  consequence,  and 
high  prices,  which  most  favourably 
distinguish  it  from  its  cheap  and  nastv 
oompetitors  on  the  road,  with  theop 
heavy  higgage  outside,  and  heavy  vul- 
garhywithin.  I  was  aeddentaUy  forced 
to  make  ase  of  one  of  them  about  six 
months  ago,  and  found  mvself  jammed 
in  between  three  gross  looking  per- 
sons with  horribly  fht  knees,  who 
had  boiled  ham  and  biscuits  in  their 
pockets^  talked  radicalism  until  dusk, 
and  then  drew  on  red  night-caps,  and 
began  the  most  abominable  snoring.  I 
felt  exceedingly  tempted  to  cut  their 
throats,  but  was  deterred  by  connder- 
atkms  of  cleanliness.  I  made  up  my 
ndnd,  however,  that  for  the  future  no 
conrideration  or  necessity,  short  of 
reaching  some  old  gentleman  or  lady 
alriNMly  m  extremit,  who  was  likely  to 
leave  me  an  estate,  should  induce  me 
to  embark  in  a  coach  that  was  not  the 
King's,  or  my  own,  for  the  time  being. 

Although  years  and  the  world  have 
pretty  well  worn  away  the  excessive 
tendency  to  the  pennve,  or  tearful,  or 
dkrimmindhru  frame  of  mind,  which 
in  my  eaily  youth  made  me  waste  my 
precurai  tmie  upon  bad  poetnr  and 
worse  fiote-playing ;  yet  I  eonrass  to 
you  that  when  I  approadied  London 
once   norei    the  vivid  reooUectioiii 


it  brought  to  my  mind  and  heart  of  bye- 
gone  times  was  more  than  my  stoicism 
was  able  to  master,  and  though  I 
denched  my  teeth,  and  muttered  psha 
with  my  lips,it  would  not  do,  and  I  shed 
tears.  Fire  hours  before  I  would 
have  deemed  this  atteri^  impoesible* 
but  there  is  notiiing  of  which  we  know 
so  little,  till  the  occasion  comes,  as  out 
own  feelings.  Do  you  remember 
O'Brien?— to  be  sure  you  do;  that 
glorious  summer  evening,  when  vou 
and  I,  and  poor  George,  nmde  oar  nrst 
entry  into  tnis  mighty  city.  What  ex- 
citement of  spirits— *what  wonder  and 
expectation  we  felt,  and  what  bursts  of 
joyous  gaiety  from  him,  the  youngest 
and  liveliest  of  the  three,  who  now 
withers  in  the  grave!  but  111  not  think 
of  this. 

The  mail  from  S  passes  by  the 

end  of  the  road  where  old  Lady  C. 
and  Ellen  Hved,  and  where  we  have  so 
often  walked  together,  and  spent  hap- 
pier evenings  than  I  shall  ever  spend 
again.  I  have  visited  the  old  lady's 
grave,  and  I  have  seen  Ellen,  aye 
Ellen  herself  and  her  husband/  They 
have  a  monstrous  fine  house  and  a  whole 
retinue  of  servants,  but  no  children, 
for  which  I  felt^-God  forgive  me, 
something  like  gladness,  or  gratifica- 
tion, or  I  know  not  what  Either  there 
is  a  lurking  fiendishness  in  our  nature, 
or  I  am  a  bad  specimen  of  humanity 
—settle  it  how  you  wilL  I  was  at  all 
events  glad  to  ret  out  of  the  house 
again,  m  when  I  saw  that  &ce,  though 
it  if  not  what  it  uMit,  and  h^rd  t&t 
vmce  which  is  less  altered,  though  not 
to  my  hearing  the  same,  mr  heart  was 
wrung,  and  I  could  with  difficulty 
maintain  the  steady  cold  composure, 
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which  I  would  hare  died  on  the  spot 
rather  than  have  bst   But  I  ^  i 


tain  It,  and  ffot  meawav  to  the  Regenfs 
Park  to  walk  and  think. 


"  Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  past. 
Enraptured  more,  the  more  enjoyed. 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast 
My  fondly  treasured  thoughts  emplojred  ; 
That  breast,  how  dreaiy  now,  and  void. 
For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room! 
Even  eViy  ray  of  hope  destroyed. 
And  not  a  totiA  to  gild  the  gloom  I* 


But  this  is  folly  ;  111  begin  again  by 
and  bye. 

There  are  wonderful  chanfpes,  and 
what  is  still  more  wonderful  in  these 
day^  g^reat  improvements  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  our  "  ancient  neighbourhood* 
since  we  were  here  five  years  ago. 
When  I  walked  forth  from  the  Salopian 
in  the  morning,  and  looked  up  for  the 
old  Golden  Cross  Inn,  where  we  used 
to  go  to  bed  to  feast  the  fleas,  and  listen 
to  the  rattling  of  coaches,  and  do  with- 
out sleep ;  lo!  it  was  clean  gone — not 
a  vestige  of  it  there,  more  than  if  it 
had  never  been.  An  immense  space 
now  laid  open  behind  the  statue  of 
Charles,  with  a  fine  sweep  right  and 
left  to  the  Strand  and  Pall  Mall.  The 
houses  of  St  Martin's  Liane,  from  the 
Church  down  to  the  Strand,  are  swept 
away,  and  a  fine  new  rang^e  has  been 
biult,  terminating  with  the  beautiful 
portico  of  the  Church.  By  the  bve  a 
great  (Uspute  has  lately  arisen  about 
this  portico,  which  a  certain  modest 
architect  who  desicned  the  London 
Universitv  (so  called)  says  is  not  beau- 
tiful at  all,  except  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar.  This  assertion  is  equally 
idiotic  and  impudent,  and  the  man  who 
has  made  it  is  buighed  at  for  his  pains. 
This  new  ranore  rorms  the  right  hand 
boundary  of  the  space  I  have  just  told 
you  of,  when  you  look  from  White- 
hall, and  the  Union  Club-house  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  form  the 
left ;  so  you  may  judge  how  wide  it  is. 
In  depth  it  extends  northward  to  the 
King's  Mews,  which  they  say  is  to  be 

Sed  down,  and  a  National  GaUery 
paintniffs  and  sculpture  built  on  the 
side.  All  the  vile  iieighlK>urhood  lying 
between  Chandos-street  and  the  Strand 
has  been  completely  swept  away,  and 
new  streets  made,  forming  various 
openings  into  the  Strand,  which  itself 
has  been  widened  from  Charing-cross 
to  Bedfbrd-street,  and  new  houses  built 
on  the  North  tide*   All  Uiese  vihiable 


and  beautiful  improvements  were  de- 
igned, and  nearly  completed  under  the 
T^iy  Government.  The  Whigs  would 
have  been  afraid  to  have  attempted 
them,  because  all  the  money  they  have 
cost,  and  it  is  no  trifle,  has  been  given 
to  brickkyers,  and  carpenters,  and 
labourers.  The  Whigs  want  so  much 
for  their  own  hai^rs-on,  that  they 
cannot  ask  for  money  to  be  employed 
in  this  way. 

But  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  of 
the  other  improvements  to  the  west- 
ward in  the  same  neighbourhood.—^ 
When  you  were  here,  Regent-Street 
was  the  *^  New-street,"  and  came  dawn, 
as  you  will  recollect,  directiy  upon  the 
front  of  Cariton  House.  That  fine 
House  with  its  beautiful  portico  and 
screen  towards  Pall  Mall,  has  been 
carried  away,  every  stick  and  stone  of 
it,  and  the  line  of  R^^t^«treet  now 
continues  right  forward  to  St.  James^ 
Park,  to  wbkh  you  descend  by  a  flight 
of  steps ;  a  plain  lofty  pillar  bas  beea 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
York;  and  on  each  side,  ranra  of 
magnificent  houses,  with  plots  of  orna- 
mental ground  between  tnem,  and  the 
back  of  the  houses  in  PaU  Mall  oeciqpy 
the  old  site  of  the  gardens  of  Carltoa 
House.  Descending  into  the  Ptetk, 
still  more' improvements  present  them- 
selves. The  interior,  which  you  may 
remember  was  a  huffe  field,  ocoupi^l 
generally  by  sorry-looking  cows,  a 
sluggish  canal  in  the  centre,  and  a 
shabby  wooden  paling  for  the  circun^ 
ference,  is  turned  into  an  oraamental 

{ilanted  enclosure.  Well-o«t  wnUia 
ead  round  a  fine  pieoe  of  water  formed 
by  widening  ana  deepening  the  old 
eanal,  and  round  the  whole  there  is  na 
m>en  iron.railinff.  Here  scores  of  peo- 
ple come  to  wuk  on  week  days,  «id 
thousands  on  a  Sunday.  I  am  aor- 
ry  that  the  quiet  and  t£^  shade  of  tlie 
walk  under  the  wall  of  the  Cariton 
House  gardeBigleli^  «nd 
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pillared  palaces  meet  the  eye,  where 
rormerly  there  were  trees ;  but  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  enclosure  as  pleasure 
ground  is  a  very  great  improvement. 
This  also  is  •  a  work  of  tne  Tories, 
in  which  I  understand  his  Grace  of 
Wellington  took  no  small  interest  and 
pleasure. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  salu- 
brious openings,  and  the  parks,  and 
squares,  and  garden  enclosures  which 
are  very  pretty  to  walk  in,  they  are  still 


town,  and  town  ezpensivenefls,  and 
elaborateness,  and  pomp,  and  show  are 
in  them  and  about  them.  It  is  the 
curse  of  London  that  you  cannot  get 
out  of  it  into  the  real  country  without 
makiufi^  a  long  journey.  It  is  very 
possible  to  get  into  gardens,  and  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  but  not  to  the  clear 
brees^  atmosphere,  and  the  dear  mas 
and  (eaves,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
country.  Is  it  not  John  Milton  who 
dngeth  thus : — 


"  As  one  who  long  in  populous  dty  pent. 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer*s  mom  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  fiemns 
Acyoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 
The  smell  of  min,  or  tedded  ffrass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy ;  each  ruial  siffht,  each  rural  sound. 
If  chance,  with  nymph-like  step  &ir  virgin  pass. 
What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her,  now  pleases  more ; 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight,* 

Now  these  things  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained about  London.  You  nuur  travel 
your  six  or  seven  miles  from  tne  post- 
office  in  any  way  you  will,  and  instead 
of  villages  and  mrms,  or  what  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  worse,  long — long  rows 
of  shabby  genteel  houses,  with  pieces 
of  waste  ground  about,  intended  to  be 
bulk  upon,  only  that  times  grew  bad, 
and  checked  ere  its  prime,  the  growing 
pnmple  on  the  ''wen."  Instead  of  the 
saml  of  grdn,  or  grass,  or  cows,  there 
b  around  London  a  uniform  stench  of 
brickfields.  The  bumii^  of  bricks  is  a 
most  hateful  suburban  smelL  They 
**  annoy  the  air"  more  than  the  sewers, 
and  as  to  the  viigui  with  **  nymph-like 
step"—- O  rant  atfis  m  (his)  tetrii'-'Baj 
rather  old  lady,  stealing  akmg  for  exer- 
cise, with  a  footman  walking  behind,  or 
Cig  smirking  waiting  woman,  who 
studied  the  fittmg  of  her  clothes 
and  the  dressmg  of  her  luur,  and  flirt- 
ation (if  no  worse)  from  her  youth  up- 
ward. But  enough  of  this.  I  hate  to 
do  things  by  halves ;  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  the  country  in  London, 
I  have  a  mind,  if  I  stay  here,  to  ^o 
Kve  in  some  of  the  tall  old  hooset  m 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  there  is 
still  some  of  the  regularity  and  quaint- 
ness  of  tiie  dden  tune,  and  when  the 
longing  for  rural  sights  and  sounds  be- 
comes insupportaUe  and  irresistible, 
betake  myself  to  a  hundred  miles  off  at 
the  least^why  not  three  hundred,  to 


the  county  of  Wicklow  at  once,  and 
leave  mountains  of  sugar  loaves,  such 
as  one  sees  in  the  city  warehouses,  for 
the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain. 

As  vet  I  have  got  lod^n^  no-where 
but  take  mine  ease  at  mine  inn.  I  de- 
test the  business  of  taking — the  thing 
ought  to  be  done  by  one*s  servant,  and 
as  I  have  no  such  appendage  at  pre- 
sent, I  must  engage  in  the  hateful  office 
of  finding  out  a  settied  abode  for  my-' 
self,  or  do  without  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  a  morbid  acuteness  of  right 
or  smell,  or  hearing,  or  all  the  senses 
together,  in  a  **  concatenation  accords 
ingly"  which  enables  me  to  tell  by  the 
time  the  door  of  a  house  with  "  apart- 
ments to  let^  indicated  thereupon,  is 
opened  two  and  twenty  inches,  wnether 
it  be  possible  to  live  there  or  not  But 
this  readiness  of  discovery,  instead  of 
beinff  of  any  use,  is  the  very  thing 
which  makes  the  torment,  for  one  must 
tell  what  one  has  knocked  at  the  door 
for,  and  then  walk  in,  and  look,  and  ask 
questions,  and  give  trouble,  when,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the  de- 
termination is  fixed,  before  the  thresh- 
old is  crossed,  not  upon  any  account,  to 
live  in  that  house.  In  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  as  I  have  said,  when  the 
door  opens,  either  it  is  by  a  flaunting 
yoonff  woman,  oradirty  old  woman,  or 

Jrou  hear  the  mistress  on  the  second 
andinff  place,  scolding  some  one  in  a 
loud  sharp  yoice,  l^gJ^oj^n^gfcWgfC 
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with  moustaches  ooming  out»  or  yon 
smell  the  smoke  of  last  night's  cigars, 
or  see  a  pul  ^ith  dirty  water,  aind  a 
broom  in  the  poitage  (we  do  not  wj 
**  hall"  in  these  parts)  or  two  children, 
with  dirty  pinafores,  are  quarrelling  or 
knocking  pieces  of  bread  and  butter 
about,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  any 
or  all  of  these  cases,  a  man  of  the  least 
sense  or  experience,  will  take  up  his 
resolution  at  once,  to  avoid  the  house 
as  though  a  pestUence  were  therein, 
but  he  cannot  t€^  that  he  has  done  so, 
without  being  or  appearing  to  be  rude, 
and  therefore  he  must  suffeK. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  pleases  the  judici- 
ous seeker,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
meets  with  some  disappointment  which 
disconcerts  and  annoys  him.  You  find 
the  door  opened  by  a  good-looking, 
quiet-lookii^,  distinctly-  speaking  ser- 
vant, and  you  are  shewn  into  a  parlour 
of  the  most  admirable  neatness,  where 
you  find  an  old  lady  with  a  benevolent 
face,  and  nicely-plaited  cap— a  big  ffr> 
mily  bible  lies  on  the  table,  and  upon 
it  the  old  lady*s  spectacles.  This  re- 
markably decent4ooking  person  is  not 
alone^^  young  girl,  apparently  about 
seventeen,  her  jpand-daughter  doubt- 
less, with  beautinil  features,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  most  delightful  mildness,  is 
sitting  at  the  fiar-end  of  the  table  at 
work.  She  just  raises  her  soft  blue 
eves  at  vour  entrance,  and  then  lets 
them  fiJl  again,  continuing  to  pursae 
her  task,  as  if  in  gentle  unconscious- 
ness that  any  stranger  was  present*  *"! 
will  certainly  take  these  lodgings*  you 
say  to  yourself  but  presently  the  old 
lady  intorms  you  with  a  quiet  precision 
which  you  perceive  at  once  to  be  abso- 
lutely unalterable,  that  she  can  only 
give  you  a  very  small  bed-room  at  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  or  that  you  can 
never  dine  at  home,  or  that  she  always 
shuts  up  ber  house  at  eleven  o'clock 
exactly,  and  never  allows  the  key>  of 
the  street  door  out  of  her  own  bed- 
room after  that  hour.  Then  you  are 
forced  to  express  your  renei,  %nA  to 
go  aw8^,  takinff  another  glanoe  at  the 
charming  grand-daughter  as  you  are 
going  out,  and  when  you  do  get  into 
the  street  again,  and  for  the  whole  of 
the  day  afterwards,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three,  you  do  nothing  lAit  blame  your- 
self exceedingly,  for  not  submitting  to 
all  the  restrictions  and  privations  pro- 
posed to  you,  for  the  sake  of  dwelling 


in  the  house  with  such  a.  very  deeest^ 
lookmg  dderly  gentlewoman,  and  such 
a  lovely  innocent4ooking  young  girL 
But  yon  are  ashaoked  to  go  back. 

Now  these  things  whidi  I  have  de- 
scribed, are  but  a  small  part  of  tk^  mi- 
series of  lodgings-taking— the  oaddng 
of  trunks,  the  bother  of  conveying  lug- 
gage, the  fear  that  you  have  foigotten^ 
or  lost  something,  the  disoovery  that 
there  are  people  who  roek  upon  their 
chairs  over  your  head,  or  oi  veivni 
walking  in  the  inside  of  your  niee  dean 
bed  curtains — ^these  and  a  thousand 
things  besides,  with  nobody  to  find 
&ttlt  with  but  Tours^  art  all  very 
affrighting  in  tneir  aspect,  so  i  stay 
where  I  am — the  wine  is  good,  andtm 
neighbourhood  is  good,  and  sometimes 
after  a  social  glass  with  a  sensibk 
friend,  I  begin  to  glide  into  Uie  primtl- 
ples  of  the  fat  and  contented,  and  to 
adopt  the  doctrine,  that  eviery  thing- is 
good,  if  we  could  only  pewoado  oai^- 
selves  to  think  so.  This  is«  stat^  of 
mind  fit  to  go  to  sleep  upmiH^sp  fpood 
night.  •    ■ 

The  ablest  and  honestest  meawidi 
whom  i  have  conversed  heDe^iipon  po- 
litical subjects,  have  gloomy  fosehM* 
ings  of  the  future.  The  pezfidycf  ti^ 
Whigs,  and  the  phrenzy  of  the  natioa, 
ooming  together,  hav^  produoed 
changes  which  render  it  now  imposi- 
ble  to  combine  as  we  did  uader  th»oU 
constitution,  i<aAi/i/y  ^  go9emmtai  with 
the  oonstant  operation  of  popular  in- 
fluence. The  Whigs  themsdvesas 
well  as  the  Tories,  indeed  the  -vAoie 
thinking  part  of  the  nation,  see  plainly 
that  we  must  go  back  into  some  gfttOr 
old  methods  for  the  blending  of  poHti- 
cal  inflemces  in  the  Houso  of  jCon- 
mons,  or  we  must  go  forward  intomoic 
extensive  and  palpable  revolnti0n. 
The  disoontent  with  the  present  sCal^ 
of  things  is  too  strong  and  too  gene- 
rally cUtfused  throughout  the  nation 
to  suffer  that  state  to  continue,  and  yet 
the  nation  is  under  the  snug  and  su- 
perintending guidance  of  that  reformed 
rarliament  from  which  frantic  denu^ 
Koguea,  or  cunning  traitors  promised 
Uiat  every  public  blessing  should, fiow» 
and  the  mass  believed  t^m  and  tore 
been  deceived. 

,  The  political  state  of  Great  Britaia 
has  indeed  received  a  tremendous 
shock,  which  seems  to  have  wrenched 
every  thing  out  of  its  right  place. 
The  ignorance  in  public  men,  which 
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MTea  )retn  uto  was  ihe  olgect  of  al- 
BUMt  onivenBl  conleiiipt  aod  kugliter, 
is  now,  in  those  ealightened  times, 
more  influential  than  wisdom.  How 
often  have  we  sat  and  biM;hed  together 
at  the  obtranve  foUj*  of  the  bhmoerinff 
booby  Hume,  when  he  was  the  but  and 
bore  of  the  House  as  member  for 
Montrose.  That  same  person,  as  igno- 
rant as  ever,  and  even  more  offensively 
presunqptnoos,  now  sits  in  ParUament 
a»  the  representative  of  the  the  metro- 
politan county  of  England.  This  &ot 
alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is 
something  very  rotten  in  the  State. 
As  he  has  no  teiritorial  interest  in  the 
-county,  it  must  be  in  consideraticm  of 
his  character  as  apuUic  man  that  he  is 
chosen;  and  what  is  that  character? 
iie  is  a  public  scoffer  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  religious  influence  in  poHtios. 
He  is  a  man  palpably  without  the 
slightest  elevation  orsendment,  or  com- 
'  prihensiveness  of  mind  upon  any  ques- 
lioB  whatever.  Like  a  huxter  or  slop- 
seller,  he  imagines  that  in  national 
a£Gurs»  whatever  is  lowest  in  price  is 
cheapest,  and  all  his  industry,  such  as 
it  is,  goes  upon  that  folse  principle. 
Hume  could  no  more  understand  or 
feel  a  speech  of  Edmund  Burke's  (al- 
though be  too  was  an  advocate  of  eco- 
jiomy)  than  he  could  fly — ^be  has  no 
more  conception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween discipline  and  ^rranny,  than  a 
-eoach-hotse  has  of  the  difl^reoce  be- 
tween type  jmnting  and  ealligrapl^.  I 
mention  this  man's  position  merely  as 
•ne  of  the  most  glaring  instances  and 
proofr  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint ; 
out  such  instanoes  are  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, and  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
that  good  sense  and  good  feeling  have 
been  horribly  trampled  npoa,  by  a 
heartless,  revolutioaking  philosophy, 
which,  pretending  to  have  found  oi^ 
principles  more  true  and  useful  than 
those  of  religion  and  morality,  feels  no 


shame  in  wickedness,  and  no  check  in 
the  contemplation  of  probable  destruc- 
tion of  established  institutions.  The 
Whigs,  who  used  to  protest  so  mo- 
desUy  that  every  thing  which  was 
wrong  in  public  matters,  was  in  eonse- 
4^enoe  or  not  adc^ting  their  sugges- 
tions, have  been  completely  esjmed 
by  the  trial  of  the  experiment.  They 
have  had  the  government  in  th^  hands 
for  two  years  and  a  quarter,  and  have 
utteriy  &iled.  This  the  Radicals  ad- 
mit; but  sa^r  they^  with  marveUous 
hardihood,  it  IS  because  the  Whigs  have 
not  carried  th«r  innovations  aM4heir 
attacks  upon  settled  influences  and 
established  rights  £ur  enough— that  is, 
they  allow  that  so  far  as  Uieir  system 
has  been  proceeded  with,  nothing  has 
been  reaped  firom  it  but  disappointment 
and  harm  ;  and  yet  the  only  way  to 
obtain  politicalgood  is  to  persevere  with 
the  changing  and  destroying  principles 
of  that  system  to  a  much  grwier  ejtitfd. 
How  largely  must  these  people  calcu- 
late on  the  prejudices  or  the  credulity 
of  those  whom  they  expect  to  influence. 
The  essence  of  the  Radical  creed,  so 
for  as  it  has  vet  been  developed,  seems 
to  be  thai  all  religioiis  and  political  in- 
stitutions now  existing  should  be  des- 
troyed. What  they  mean  to  have  done 
afl^rwards,  is  yet  to  be  taught  to  the 
world,  perhaps  to  be  considered  by 
themselves,  Imt  doubtless  they  are  so 
well  convinced  of  their  own  remark- 
able superiority,  that  thev  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  their  abilitv  to  take 
the  place  of  managers  and  directors, 
as  soon  as  the  established  influences  are 
completely  vanqubhed  and  put  down. 
If  they  would  take  any  lesson  from  ex- 
.perience,  they  might  easily  see  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  point  out  what  is 
defective,  than  to  establish  what  is  bet- 
ter in  its  place.  To  adopt  the  reverse 
of  wrong,  for  right,  is,  as  Cope  says,  a 
mistake,  and  a  very  fiUal  one  too. 


For  wh»t  to  shun  will  no  great  kno^edge  need ; 
But  what  to  follow  b  a  task  indeed." 


The  solemn  impertinence  of  the  dog- 
matisors  m  what  is  called  the  science  of 
pditics,  is  ahnost  intderably  disgusting. 
You  shall  meet  now-a-davs,  scores  of 
ashy  coloured,  lanky  looking,  young 
BMn,  and  ugly  spinsters  of  a  certain 
age,  who  lay  you  down  what  they  call 
^  principles,^  as  plenty  as  blackberries, 
and  dednce  therefrom,  with  the  most 

Vol.  I. 


complacent  calmness,  that  the  express 
commands  of  the  revealed  law  of  Qod, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  kindliest  and 
most  benevolent  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  altogether  wrong.  I(  like  Samp- 
son, you  allow  yourself  to  be  **  van- 
quished by  a  peal  of  words,"  these  peo- 
ple will  be  sure  to  bear  jo«  down,  for 
they  are  inexhaustible  m  qnmUiiy  of 
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luryniDflnlatieit,  if  jrou  suggest  that, 
with  all  deference  to  their  ingenuity, 
their  conclusions  must  be  wrong,  be- 
cause they  are  at  variance  with  true 
religion  and  sound  morality^  they  grin 
horribly  a  ghastly  smile  at  your  **  pre- 
judices," and  remind  you  that  ikeir  ar^ 
gumeni  b  not  affected  by  these  «u$ump~ 
tkms,^  and  then  follows  some  hint  about 
the  enlightenment  of  the  present  times, 
and  the  errors  which  have  been  fallen 
into  throngh  ignorance  of  true  political 
science.  I  never  met  one  of  these 
philosophers  who  was  not  in  his  or  her 
own  person  hatful  and  hated  byaU 
who  had  the  pain  of  their  acquaintance. 
Without  an  exception  I  have  found 
them  tyrannical,  and  for  the  most  part, 
dishonest  and  sensuaL  That  they 
should  be  the  two  last,  is  no  wonder, 
seeing  that  their  conscience  acknow- 
ledges not  the  restraints  whieh  mark 
out  what  we  consider  duties,  but  the 
first  is  a  strange  practical  illustration 
of  the  **  liberty"  c£  their  philosophical 
dogmata,  , 

All  the  solemn  prate  of  these  people 
about  **  principles"  and  ^^aauoms,"  is 
mere  rubbish*  There  is  no  real  poHta- 
cal  science  but  uiSTORYf— «o  guide  for 
that  which  concerns  the  general  afiurs 
of  men,  but  expbribnoe.  Making  al- 
lowance for  different  situations,  and 
different  circumstances^  men  prx^ably 
will  be,  something  like  what  they  have 
been,  but  to  lay  down  general  rules 
and  positive  laws,  as  those  by  which 
the  important  interests  of  a  communis 
are  and  must  be  governed,  and  from 
which  certain  results  must  be  produced, 
IS  to  do  that  which  is  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  nature  of  the  thing  thus 
dealt  with.  Men  ave  too  noeertain 
and  capricious,  and  impart  too  much  of 
their  own  character  to  all  matters,  the 
conduct  of  which  depends  upon  their 
will,  to  allow  of  any  uniform  rules  be- 
ing justly  predicated  with  reward  to 
what  they  will  and  must  do.  We  can 
only  say  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  we 
can  only  settle  ihat^  with  reference  to 
the  Divine  law.  The  most  general 
rale  that  can  be  accurately  appJied  to 
men,  as  ffoverning  their  actions,  is,  that 
they  will  follow  what  appears  to  then 
to  be  their  own  interest  But  thu  se^ 
ties  almost  nothing  ;  for  different  de- 
sires, passions,  hopes,  pursuits,  capac^ 
ties,  tastes,  fiudiions,  not  only  cause  v^ 
rious  views  of  what  is  their  own  intarw 
est  in  di£Rerent  individuals,  but  even  in 


the  same  indiviihials  at  dtfierent  timea. 
Laws  and  institutions  ^ould  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  general  character  and  dispo- 
»tion  of  Sie  people  as  well  as  to  their 
degree  of  information.  In  commerdal 
a^iirs  the  same  rules  which  work  well 
among  the  cautious  Scotch,  would  be 
dangerous  in  £ngland,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  liable  to  **  panic,"  and  ruinous 
m  Ireland  where  they  are  headlons:  in 
sp«oulation,  and  not  very  heedfiu  of 
consequences.  Instead  then  of  laying 
down  general  axioms,  and  saying  thai 
such  and  such  policy  rmust  be  upon  the 
most  **  enlightened  principles"  tne  best, 
let  us  judge  by  experience  of  what  has 
made  the  nation  prosper,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  what  has  made  its  pras- 
perit^  decline.  If,  for  the  ssite  of 
**  enlightened  principles,"  staitesinen 
neglect  these  plain  methods  of  judging 
what  is  right,  they  are  worse  than 
idiots,  and  yet  this  is  predsel  v  what  b 
done  by  Whigs,  and  **  political  science* 
mongers.  Yes,  these  men  whose  wis- 
dom is  the  wisdom  of  the  Edinbaigh 
Review,  not  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, have  been  allowed  too  long  to 
phUosopkize  the  country  into  distress 
and  difficulty,  but  the  time  seems  to  be 
at  length  coming,  when  the  people  will 
endure  this  quackery  no  longer,  and 
will  insist  on  being  governed,  at  least 
in  matters  of  trade  and  curreney>  ac- 
cording to  what  practice  has  shewn  to 
be  beneficial,  and  no/  according  to  the- 
ories which  have  never  produced  their 
promised  cesults. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  new 
number  of  the  Quarteriy  Keview.  I 
was  not  a  Review-reader  during  Gil- 
ford's time,  but  I  have  diligently  read 
the  Quarterly  for  the  last  five  ;^ea]% 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  taking  it  for 
all  in  all  the  present  number  is  the 
best  I  have  seen.  The  v%orous  hand 
which  reviews  old  Shirie^  is  I  suppose 
Southe/s — it  is  an  admirable  antiq«t 
whoever  may  be  the  author.  How  deep 
too  the  interest  of  the  paper  on  the 
life  and  labours  of  Felix  Nefl^  and  how 
huighably  demolishing  the  irony  on  the 
poems  and  affectation  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennvaon.  I  had  seen  somewhem  ba* 
fore  the  the  anecdote  about  Aldffnnaii 
Fanlkener,  at  the  end  of  that  artide^ 
but  it  is  well  told,  and  the  storv  as 
worth  telling  wellf  Poor  MacwBM 
d'  ArbU^  I  The  pith  of  that  review  ia 
merely  m  establishing  that  the  good 
old  lady  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  her 
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first  paUicatkm,  ten  years  older  thad 
she  ••let  on*  to  be,  as  we  say  in  Ire- 
land. This,  one  would  suppose,  a 
strange 'sort  of  criticlsin  for  the  Qua^^ 
terly  Review,  but  H  is  precisely  the 
thing  that  was  wanting,  and  \»,  in  its 
wapr,  a  capital  hit  The  boolts  of  that 
odious  man-woman  Miss  Martineau, 
get  a  sharp  dressing,  and  she  wdl  de- 
serves it*  clever  a  writer  as  she  must 
undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be.  One 
cannot  but  loathe,  from  a  woman,  the 
inculcation  of  principles  which  tram- 
ple upon  the  benevolent  impulses  of 
oiur  nature,  and  the  examination  of  po- 
litical dogmas  regarding  population, 
winch  in  scientific  or  pretended  scien- 
tific vetbiage,  insult  ail  decent  feeling, 
as  well  as  good  principles.  The  poh- 
tical  articles  of  the  number  are  as  good 
m  knowledge,  vigour,  tatd  acuteness 
«SD  make  them,  and  you  must  read 
them  carefully.  How  admirably  Louis 
•PhilipTO's  character  is  dispatched  in 
the  following  paragraph.  The  Review 
is  defending  die  French  emigrants  of 
some  forty  years  ago,  from  the  libel- 
lous imputations  which  Lord  John 
Russell  has  cast  upon  their  memory, 
and  thus  winds  up  : 

••  We  may  also  admit  that  some  of 
tlie  emigrants  did  not  bear  the  return 
of  power,  so  well  as  the  pressure  of 
adversity.  One  of  them,  at  least, 
we  think  we  could  name,  who  appears 
to  us  in  a  &r  more  venerable  light, 
when  teaching  the  alphabet  in  Switzer- 
land, or  tilling  a  farm  in  America,  than 
when  restored  to  his  rknk  and  honours 
—meanly  hoarding  an  overgrown  in- 
come^-Kiajoling  a  helpless  oM  man  for 
hisinheritance--de8poiling  an  innocent 
«Mld  of  his  birth-right — or  trumpeting 
to  a  sneering  world  the  frailty  of  a 
sister!" 

I  bad  almost  forgotten  to  tell  that  I 
Went  the  other  day  to  take  a  look  at 
the  *•  Reformed"  House,  it  is  even  in 
iqppearance,  much  changed  for  the 
worse.  Do  you  remember  the  evening 
that  we  walked  down  to  Palace  Yard, 
and  as  we  passed  the  members' entrance 
to  tiie  Commons  we  saw  Canning,  and 
Tiereny,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Brough- 
9atii  and  Peel,  all  walk  in  within  the 
few  nnnutes  we  stopped  there?  The 
first  three  are  gone  to  their  graves,  and 
the  last  two  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  their  respective  parties.  But  what 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  was,  that  I  was 
iflipeded  at  the  same  door  the  other 


evening  1^  three  members,  odd  'looking 
people,  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
each  of  them  with  his  purse  out,  dub- 
bing the  silver  to  pay  the  hackney- 
coachman  who  had  brought  them  down. 
I  hope  that  the  affiurs  of  the  nation 
lost  nothing  by  the  delay  in  ascertaining 
the  particulars  of  each  member's  share, 
and  procuring  the  ••  tottie,"  as  Joseph 
Hume  saith,  for  the  Jarvey's  remune- 
ration. 

You  know  that  the  appearance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  rather  slovenly. 
The  honourable  members  had  a  care- 
less, undress  aspect,  but  still  the  group 
looked  Hke  an  assembly  of  the  ••  Gen- 
tlemen of  England,  who  live  at  home 
in  ease."  Not  so  now.  Most  of  themi 
(at  least  the  new  men)  are  hard,  anxi- 
oii84ook]ng  people^  stidi  as  you  would 
suppose  n^ht  have  spent  the  most  part 
of  their  lives  in  a  dark  hardware  sbop^ 
wrapping  up  locks,  and  nails,  and  pin- 
cers, and  other  articles  of  cold  iron,  in 
stiff  brown  paper,  and  tymg  up  the 
same  with  string,  on  a  hmxl  knot* 
Amone  these  Cobbett  is  favourably  dis- 
tinguimed  by  his  head  of  pure  white, 
bis  smooth  niddy  &ce,  and  capacious 
white  waistcoat  His  colleague  for 
Oldham  is  grunt  and  grim,  witii  a  me- 
thod of  talking  horribly  uncouth  and 
provincial,  but  be  seems  verv  much  in 
earnest  about  matters  that  he  under- 
stands^ such  as  the  working  of  poor 
people  in  factories,  and  the  wretcLed- 
neSB  of  their  remuneration.  I  suppose 
it » from  ignorance  that  he  is  a  nuucal, 
fbr  he  seems  to  be  humane.  Cobbett 
you  well  know  is  the  most  prodigious 
old  rogue  in  the  universe,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  He  has  made  some  excel- 
lent hits  in  the  House,  but  he  can  be 
very  tiresome^  and  frequently  be  is  so« 

The  ejre,  in  wandering  over  the 
House^  discerns  fewer  voung  men,  and 
fbwer  old.  It  rests  neitner  upon  youth- 
ful ftu>es  and  flowing  locks,  iu>r  upon 
the  fine  old  gentiemanly  heads  of  quiet 
estated  folks,  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
ready  to  take  a  part  in  Road  Commits 
tees,  and  averse  from  plunging  into 
political  strife.  Reform  turns  out  these 
i*espectable  gentiemen  to  make  way  for 
flM>re  active  canvassers — more  indus- 
trious flatterers  of  the  ten-pound  voters, 
or  their  wives.  The  new  men  now  in 
the  House  are  such  as  one  sees  at  a 
parish  vestry;  middle-aged,  strai^kt- 
naired,  darksome  men,  or  sandy-haired 
chufly  fellows,  with  a  bustling  air  and 
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antrliiiiiied  wkfokera :  Buoh  men  ai  eat 
be«vy  breakfiuts  of  toast  and  batter^ 
Then  there  is  O'Coiinell'b  band  of  Irisb, 
with  an  odd  nixture  of  shyness,  oon- 
ceit,  and  doggedness  in  their  appear- 
ance. These  gentry,  "batiBg  two  or 
three,  have  gained  no  credit  for  Irish* 
men  in  general  with  anj  dass  that  I 
have  discoursed  with  here.  Asanas 
tion  we  have  decidedly  lost  Km^  by  the 
exhibition  of   O'Connell's  tail     The 


fingiish,  wha  did  aotgWe  us  credit  foe 
the  dearest -or  opolest  heads  In  the 
world,  had  still  no  small  moe  of  res- 
pect mingied'even  with  the  ridieBle» 
which  wl^n  oat  of  presence,  or-  *^  on 
the  other  side  of  TaUaffht  Hill,"  as  one 
onffht  say  in  Dublin,  they  kned  to  in- 
duce in  !  They  ezpeeted,  when  they 
saw  Irishmen,  that  they  would  ftnd 
realised  the  eneigfedc  descr^tion  of  tfie 
Poet — 


And  vou*U  see  da^ls,  and  tearing  smashers, 
Reacfy  to  fiKe^oakl  Belzdbnb, 
Or  the  de?il*S  mother,  or  any  other 
Person  whom  yeuVl  desire  to  dmb*'' 


But  the  <'tair  are  reaaoners,  and  ex^ 
postulatom  (Ood  save  the  mark,)  imd 
have  leamod  staftisties,  of  which  they 
make  the  most  extraordinary  beab;  and 
they  kkterfere  in  English  questions,  and 
in  short  play  the  fool  most  egregfouslyv 
without  combiaiiig  with  their  foUy  the 
^htest  particle  of  fon,  and  without 
showing  fight,  as  of  old.    The  coase>* 


qoenoe  is,  that  they  are  a  Iteth  oan- 
temptaously  looked  upon.  And  now 
&rewell  tiU  I  write  again.  I  await  a 
letler  horn  you,  with  news  iVom  the  old 
peoole  and  the  yocmg  ait  your  suburban 
oasUe. 

Ever  youths  alfectionately, 

H.R. 


A   MEMOIR  ,  OP    THE   LIFE    AND   PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SPURZHEIM. 

By  Ahdrsw  Caiimicuai^  M.R.LA. 


We  4ove  and  admive  Andrew  Oar-' 
michaeL  We.  fove  him  for  his  wtorth^ 
his  benignity,  his  gentleness^  his  honest 
devotaott  to  what  he  beiievesi  to  be 
truth.  Wc  admire  hitn;  becanse  of  hUi 
varied  leanmg,  and  his  rare  and  ex- 
tensive intellectual  powers  and  attain- 
ments. Bnt  we  do  notthink  that  his 
s^^stems,  either  philosophical  or  theolo^ 
gioal,  art  sound:  or  even  that  he  is  the 
best  expounder  of  his  oWn  opinions 
While,  therefore,  we  may  find  itnecesi* 
sary  to  differ  firom  oar  excellent  friend 
upon  many  points  that  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  little  tract  of  whieh 
we  are  about  to  give  a  brief  analysis^ 
we  are  much  mismen  if  we  do  not  di> 
his  subject  more  justice  than  he  has 
done  it  himselC 


^  The  publication  before  us  is  a  PfV^ 
that  was  read  before  the  Dublia  Pwe^ 
nological  Sodel^,  containing  sonpeaot 
count  of  the  Life  and  the  Fhiloao^]^ 
of  the  late  Dr.  Spurzheinv  of  w)iai^ 
Mr.  Carmichat  was  a  stead&st  dlsdfikl 
and  an  enthusiasdc  admic er»  This  nw^ 
in  itself  furnish  i^  theme  for  cootempr 
tuous  ridicule ;  and  it  would  be  as.eafij* 
perhaps,  for  us  as  for  othefs*  to.fnur* 
chase  a  little  ephemeral  reputation  at 
no  greater  cost  than  the  e^penditute  of 
some  half  do^en  sarcastic  jokefi  upon 
the. superficiality  of  the  new.  theory  of 
mincL  But  such  is  not  our  bent  at  pip- 
sent.  Whether  founded  in  truth  or  in 
error,  it  has  been  adopted  byUfedi^ 
duals,  for  tqo^respects^fe,  both i^rnm 
aodas writers,  to permit.u^ f^ a nio- 
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ment,  to  trfiU  the»  with  mtneM  or 
contumely;  and*  withoul eomautting 
•iin«lv68«B  tha  advocalet  of  the  new 
mtem*  we  are  dmroua  of  oandicttjr 
W8CUMUI9  its  merits^,  aad  of  lajring  be^ 
lore  our  readen^  ia  a  qinri^of  pmMt 
fiumeflit  what  has  been  adTanoed  hf  its 
friends,  or  ol:jecied  bv  its  enemies« 

Of  tiie  science  of  phrenology  the 
bite  Dr^  Gall  most  be  crasidered  the 
foonder.  It  was  enlara^ed,  illustrated, 
and  defended  by  bis  able  and  laborious 
pupil  and  coadjutor.  Dr.  Spurzbeim; 
by  whom  the  knowledge  of  it  was  first 
introduced  into  these  countries,  and 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  doctrine  which  hebelieveatobe 
iotjinu^ly  connected  with  the  progres* 
sion  and  ha{^iness  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. Of  his  early  history  Mr.  Car* 
micbael  has  the  folfoinng  brief  notioe-^ 

«  Thorn  Gasper  Spunheim  was  bom 
on  the  diet  December  1776,  at  Looguick, 
near  Treves,  on  the  Moeelle,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  English  miles  from  its 
con^uence  with  the  Khine,  at  Coblentz. 
It  18  stated  in  recent  pubUc  joamals,  that 
his  father  was  a  firmer,  and  educated  him 
for  the  clerical  profession.  He  acquired 
the  first  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  his  native  village;  to  which  he  added 
Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Treves, 
where  he  matriculated  in'  1791,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  where  he  also  entered 
upon  the  study  of  divinity  and  philosophy, 
of  both  of  which,  in  fau  riper  years,  he 
was  a  consummate  master.  In  1 792,  the 
republican  armies  of  France  overran  the 
South  of  Germany,  and  seized  upon 
Treves.  Spurzheim  retired  to  Vientta, 
where  he  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Count  Splangen,  who  entrusted  to  him 
the  education  of  his  sons.** 

When  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  Gidl  was 
leoturinff  upon  the  new  system.  He 
attended  him  as  a  student,  and  soon 
became  convinced  of  the  sotmdness  of 
Ihe  principle  upon  which  phrenob^ 
wai  fhunded.  That  the  hrain  is,  m 
som^  way  or  other,  connected  wiA  the 
pnocess  of  thought,  we  have  a  kind  of 
instindSve  evidence ;  and  there  seems 
nothing  startling  or  contradictory  in 
the  Motion,  that  its  different  compart^ 
ments  may  be  allocated  to  the  develop* 
mettt  of  the  various  modificedons  of 
the  thinking  principle  ;  even  as  the 
eye  has  been  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  ideas  of  colour,  and  Uie 
ear  to  tiiose  of  sound. 

Unquestionably,  the  *atc  of  mcta^- 
physical  sdencc,  at  the  period  when 


Cbdl  origiaatod  1ms  aewtheofy,  WW  not 
auoh  as  to  disoonn«e  an  adventuroua 
jMAd  fipQlA  seekiog  fer  some  more  satis- 
fisu^ry  mode  of  accountiag  for  intellee- 
tual  fi^nomena  than  philoeophen  had 
at  that  ti«e  devised.  It  may  be  truly 
^fiinned  that  no  two  of  the  leading 
doctors  who  were  eminent  in  that  d^ 
partoient  of  learning,  could  be  said  to  be 
entirelyagreed  amongst  themselves;  nor 
was  it  to  be  deemed  extraordinary  that 
an  individual  should  arise,  who  should 
4iifiBr  from  thematt  witii  as  little  cere- 
mony as  «•  thejr  differed  from  each 
other*  Each  might  be  said  to  have 
|iirotesled,insomeeiie  particnlar,again8t 
the  infallibility  of  every  other;  and 
Gall  did  j»  «m«  than  protest  i^ainst 
the  infiaUbiltty  of  ati,  and appealfitNB 
the.  dicta  of  the  sehoobi  to  nature  «iid 
to  obsevvatiofi,  for  the  tmth  of  his  pe« 
GuLiar  views,  by  which,  as  he  oeMceiv« 
ed,  more  light  was  thrown  upoK 
the  human  understandii^,  than,  by 
Vi^  other  theory  with  which  he  was 
arauainted. 

We  differ  from  our  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Carmichael,  respecting  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim; 
and  any  value  which  we  are  diq)osed 
to  set  upon  their  theory,  arises,  he 
will  be  surprised  to  learn,  from  the 
comparatively  very  humble  estimate 
which  we  have  formed  of  their  cuiadty 
and  attainments.  The  first  was  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  leading  principle 
^Rbmh '  forms  the  basis  of  phrenology, 
less  by  design  than  accident.  It  wm 
more  a  result  of  observation  than  of 
reflection;  and  the  latter  merely  f(^ 
lowed  out  the  lucky  thought  of  his  pre- 
cursor, while  he  brought  to  the  prose- 
cutor of  his  diseovery  a  laiger  share 
of  sagacity,  and  a  greater  power  of 

Cessdiaation.  If^.therefore,  such  men 
e  hit«pon  a  theory  which  albrds  « 
Mev.  and  a  juster  explaiiation  of  all 
mondandmental  phenoMeaa,  whether 
emotional,  eogitative,  or  percepthne^ 
tbaaMiy  that  has  been  invented  ekher 
before  orsinee,  there  is  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence ia  its  &VOW,  arising  out  of  die 
very  intellectual  defictenciesof  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  which  confers  upon  it,  in  * 
our  eyes,  avake  aot  belonging  to  any 
other,  where  great  power  of  mind  has 
been  exiiibited  in  an  endeavour  to  make 
phenomena  •^igree  with  preoonoeiviBd 
p^flinciples,  instead  of  basing  principles 
upon  am  observation  of  faots^ 

Had  Gall  or  Spurzheim  been  capa*- 
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bleof  originaliiig  asft  theoiy,  what  they 
■lay  be  said  to  hare  diseovered  as  a 
system,  it  wookl,  to  ovr  nrinds,  come 
before  the  public  in  a  much  more  stuM 
picious  character  than  it  does  at  present* 
its  yeiy  plausibility  would,  in  such  a 
case,  cause  it  to  be  regarded  with  great 
distrust  But,  when  they  were  led 
from  facts  to  observations,  from  obser- 
vation  to  principle^  and  from  principles 
to  asystem,  without,  in  the  first  uistance, 
having  any  other  object  in  view  than  to 
follow  nature  wherever  she  led,  the  sys* 
tern,  whatever  it  is,  at  which  ther  have 
arrived,  is  dear  of  all  imputatioQ  of 
having  been  the  result  of  that  love  of 
theory  by  which,  upon  metaphysical 
subjects^  the  human  mtellect  has  been 
so  bewildered  I  and,  if  that  system 
should  afford  a  more  simple  and  natund 
account  of  the  passions,  propensities^ 
and  inteUectoal  operations  tlian  any 
•ther,  the  km  ground  we  have  for  su{>- 
posing  that  it  was  ingenioushr  contrived; 
the  ieu  hesitation  we  can  have  in  ad^ 
mitting  that  it  must  have  a  foundattos 
hk  nature* 

We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
Mr,  Carmichael,  in  doing  what  appear^ 
to  us  more  than  justice  to  the  intellect 
tual  powers  of  Gall  and  Spunoheim,  haa 
done  less  than  justice  to  phrenology* 
In  seeking  to  magnify  the  men*  be  1ms, 
in  a  certain  degree,  depreciated  the 
system^  which  stands,  if  it  stand  at  afi, 
as  a  science  built  upon  observation  of 
fihcts,  which  would  lose  all  their  valve 
if  they  could  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Bought  out  by  theorists  for  the  support 
of  their  peculiar  views.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world,  whether 
the  system  arises  oat  of  the  &ct8,  or, 
the  mcts  are  arranged  with  refereneeto 
the  exigencies  of  the  system. 

Gall's  irst  course  of  private  lectures 
were  delivered  in  1796,  and  that,  even 
in  1800,  when  Spurzheim  first  attended 
him,  his  notions  of  the  science,  of 
which  he  may  be  considered  the  fbander, 
were  extremely  vague  and  inaccnrate, 
is  manifest  from  the  following  passage^ 
which  Mr.  Carmichael  quotes  from 
Spursheim^s  notes  to  Cheneviz^  pam- 
phlet on  phrenology. 

<<  He  thsn  spoks  of  the  hmiti  as 
the  general  organ  of  the  mind — 
of  the  aessasity  of  coDtideriag  the  brain 
as  divided  into  different  ergaas^-and  of 
the  possibility  of  determining  those  or<'> 
gaot  by  the  development  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  exhibited  in  the  ezter- 
al  configuration  of  the  head.**    He  admit- 


ted  oiif^Bns  of  diffirsnt  specific  mtaories, 
aad  of  separate  feeBngs. 

•«  Saeh,*  says  Mr.  Camidiad,  "  was 
the  physiological  state  of  the  seieace, 
when  SpanEheiar  became  a  convsft  to  its 
doctrines,  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Oall 
was  sensible  that  physiogBominical  means 
alone  were  not  sufficient  to  discover  the 
physiology  of  the  brain,  and  that  anatomy 
was  a  necessary  coadjutor.  He  was  con-* 
firmed  in  this  opinion  by  observing  a  poor 
woman  affected  with  hydrocephatos,  who. 
though  reduced  to  great  weakaess,  con- 
tinued to  poMess  an  active  and  intelligent 
mind.  A  tier  her  death  four  ponu£  of 
water  were  found  in  her  head|  the  bnua 
was  much  distended,  but  not  destroyed  or 
dissolved;  he  therefore  concluded,,  that 
the  structure  of  ibis  organ  must  be  very 
difiWent  from  what  it  was  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be.** 

This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a 
more  careful  dissection.  The  brain  was 
found  to  consist,  not,  as  was  supposed, 
of  a  pulpy  substance  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  compartments,  bi^t  of  a  con- 
geries of  organised  parts,  correspond- 
ing, accurately,  to  the  physio^ominical 
developments  as  exhibited  m  the  crar 
nium.  This  was  a  most  important  iuH 
provement  in  anatomy,  and  has,  we 
believe,  been  universally  acknowledged 
as  such  by  the  fiu^ulty ;  nor  is  it  deme4 
or  undervalued  even  by  those  who  are 
bv  no  means  converts  to  the  doctrines 
or  phrenology,  and  who  set  but  very 
little  value  upon  th^  other  labours  of  its 
founders. 

Spurzheim  had  terminated  his  medi- 
cal studies  before  he  united  with  Gall, 
and  was  therefore  enabled  to  devote 
all  his  time  aqd  intelligence  to  his  new 
pursuit.  Phrenology  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  chaos,  a  shapeless  mass  of  facts 
and  observations,  **  rudis  indigestaque 
moles."  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it 
was  not  the  result  of  any  theorising 
spirit,  which  would,  at  least,  have  given 
a  unity  and  consistency  to  its  views 
and  doctrines  ;  and  we  cannot  but  re* 
gard  with  connderable  interest,  the 
progress  by  which  it  assumed  its  pre* 
sent  form.  The  first  important  step 
towards  methodical  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement is  thus  described  in  the  me- 
moir. Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Mr.  Car- 
michael tells  us, 

«  Observed  that  those  who  possessed  a 
peculiar  memory  were  gratified  in  exert- 
ing it,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  pursuing  the 
objects  connoted  with  it  Those  en- 
dowed with  a  verbal  memory,  had  m 
strong  propens^l^^|^^^c|^||)^  recita- 
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oould  not  Temember  a  note  6f  mn^c^ 
will  be  able  to  report,  with  an  almost 
▼erbal  accvacy,  the  whole  of  a  long 
debate,  while  he  iirtw)  could  repeat  the 
tune  with  such  marvellous  correctness, 
will  be  unable  to  conrey  to  a  third 
person  an  intelligible  notbn  of  what 
had  been  said  by  any  one  ^  the 
Speakers,  The  best  account  which 
can  be  given  of  this,  upon  any  of  the 
old  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  one  man 
attendi  to  the  music  with  peculiar  in- 
toaseness,  while  he  pays  but  little  at^ 
tention  to  the  debate ;  and  that  the 
other,  ••  vice  versA,*  attends  to  the  de* 

bate,  while  he  neglects  the  mudc 

Thus  it  is  that  facts  are  made  to  square 
with  theory.  But  we  utterly  disbelieve 
that  any  attention  could  have  made  the 
musbianagood  repoiter.or  the  reporter 
a  good  musician.  We  are  notataH 
disposed  to  undervalue  the  degree  in 
which  the  fiumlties  may  be  improved 
hy  skillful  training.  We  speak  now  of 
a  natural  aptitude  which  some  men 
have  for  some  things,  and  other  men 
for  other  things;  and  which  exists, 
and  is  manifested  prrvhutfy  to  any  par- 
ticular tiauing.  Of  this,  the  received 
philosophy  of  mind  gives  no  accottnt 
that  to  us  appears  intrfligible;  and 
there  are  many  who  deny  toat  there  is 
any  siich  natural  aptitude,  whose  love 
of  theory,  blinds  them  to  a  feet  that  is 
obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observa- 
tiosb  Gall  and  Spurzhelm  admit  the 
faet»  and  explain  it  in  a  manner  Aat 
ai^ears  to  us  to  confer  no  small  de- 
gree of  pkttribiMty  upon  their  peculiar 
system. 

Of  the  received  philosophy.  Lock's, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  generally  ob- 
•CTv«t  that  it  makes  all  InteHectual 
phenomena  estanoraU.  Lock's  theory 
IS,  that  all  ideas  are  deiived  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection  j— or  rather,  in- 
deed from  sensation  idone  ;  for  reflec- 
tion only  works  up,  as  it  were,  the  raw 
materials  which  have  been  received 
through  the  inlets  of  the  esrtemal  sen- 
ses. It  were  needless  to  remark,  that 
thb  great  man  has  exhiWted  prodigious 
abUity  in  support  of  this  theory ;  for 
It  could  not  have  so  extensively  pri>. 
vailed,  and  continue  to  this  hour  to  be 
received  with  so  much  respect,  if  his 
powerful  mbd  had  not  conferred  upon 
It  a  plausibility  which  b  certainly  ndt 
to  be  found  in  its  correspondence  with 
fects.  But  although  his  treatise  still 
holds  its  place  in  our  schools,  it  is,  we 
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tion»ovh^ihestndyofWQaffea;  whila 
those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  loc4 
memory^  entertained  a  similar  inclination 
to  visit  a  variety  oC  places^  and  ohserva 
and  compare  the  diversified  relations  of 
sensible  space ;  and  so  of  the  memorj  of 
persons,  Uine«>  and  facte,  &c.  It  there- 
fore naturally  occurred  to  their  under- 
standings,  that  the  oigans  of  the  mind 
are  very  diibreDt  from  those  supposed  by 
philosophers^  from  Aristotle,  down  to 
Lock,  Keid,  and  Stewart ;  and  that  there 
Is  not  a  general  jperception  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  sensations — a  general 
memory  which  retains  the  recollection  of 
names,  number^  places,  times,  facts,  and 
•very  kind  df  oljtct — a  general  inuigina- 
tion  which  combines  them  in  new  forms, 
and  a  general  judgment  which  oomparea 
and  aspertains  their  differences ;  but  that 
the  or^n  of  language,  the  organ  of  space, 
the  omm  of  number,  the  orran  of  music, 
are  gifted,  at  once,  ixdth  their  own  sepa- 
rate  and  distinct  perception,  memory, 
imagination  and  judgment^  and  actuated 
by  a  propensity  to  exercise  their  respect- 
ive faculties  upon  their  appropriate  ob 
jects.  They,  therefore,  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  each  organ  was  devoted  to  a 
special  purpose,  not  hitherto  imagined  by 
pnilosophers ;  and,  in  subserviency  to  that 
purpose,  was  separately  endowed  with 
alT  the  fiaculties,  which,  till  now,  were 
ascribed  to  the  understanding  at  large.** 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment to  which  the  world  will  come, 
respecting  the  soundness  of  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  Acuities, 
there  are  few  who  will  deny  that  it 
affords  a  more  complete  and  ready  so- 
lution of  many  facts  connected  with 
them,  than  any  other  theory  which  ha3 
been  as  yet  proposed*  How  else  can 
we  account  for  the  extraordinary  power 
which  horses  possess  of  remembering 
and  distinguishing  placet ;  that  dogs 
seem  to  possess  of  remembering  and 
iMstinguisnmg  scents  f  How  else  are 
we  to  account  for  the  prodigious  pow^ 
er  of  memory  exhibited  by  individuals 
of  the  human  species  upon  some  sub- 
jects, wlule  upon  others,  they  seem  de- 
flcient  in  that  feculty  to  a  degree  that 
is  e<)ually  extraordinary?  Let  two 
men  enter  b  concert  room,  and  hear  a 
piisce  of  music  :  one  will  be  able  to 
carry  away  vrith  him  almost  the  whole 
of  a  lon^,  difficult,  and  complicated 
composition  ;  the  other  vrill  not  re- 
member a  single  note.  Let  the  same 
men  pass  from  the  concert  room  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  man  who 
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believe,  hj  bo  <Me'wlioie  (f&a&cw  b  en*- 
titled  to  any  considerable  weight,  re»> 
oeived  vith  the  same  iniplidt  reve- 
Tence,  with  which,  by  the  by-eone  ge- 
neration, it  was  r^arded.  His  gene- 
ral mode  of  proof  is,  to  take  ideas^ 
apparently  the  most  remote  from  sei^ 
satioo,  and  endeayour  to  shew,  that 
they  may  be  resolved  into  simple  ele- 
ments, which  were  all  ork^nally  de- 
rired  therefrom.  We  will  not  here 
•enter  into  any  analysis  of  what  he  says 
of  the  ideas  of  infinity,  eternity,  im- 
mensity, because  w6  have  no  wish  to 
hide  our  heads  in  the  clouds  of  theory, 
aad,our  view  in  writing  this  paper 
VtAj  be  answered  without  encumbering 
our  pages  with  any  matter  that  may 
not  be  intelligible  to  the  simplest 
reader.  We  will  therefore  have  re- 
eotirse  to  that  class  of  ideas  of  which 
«ny  one  may  form  a  distinct  concep- 
iaxML,  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  benevolence.  What  is  that, 
nocordUni^  to  Locke  ?  Why,  he  wiQ 
tell  lis,  it  is  a  eomplex  idea,  formed  so 
and  so  ;  and  he  will  consider  that  he 
has  fUlly  satisfied  the  enqoiry,  when  he 
shews,  that  it  is  composed  of  sisqile 
ideas,  Vhich  hare  b^en  all  derrred 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  Bot 
even  if  we  grant  that,  as  fhr  as  thekt&a 
eoes,  this  explanation  is  good,  what 
,  light  does  it  throw  upon  the  fceUng  of 
benevolence  ?  Does  it  throw  npon  5t 
any  light  at  all  ?  Does  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  treat  it  as  though  it  never 
existed  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  theory 
of  mind  must  that  be,  which  does  not 
even  attempt  an  explication  of  by  &r 
the  most  important  and  interesting 
class  of  mental  phenomena?  Yea, 
which,  in  point  of  fact  leaves  them 
more  inexplicable  than  they  were  be- 
fore ?'  For  i£  as  Locke  would  have 
«s  believe,  the  idea  altogether  exterior- 
••des,  ime  c£  the  usee,  at  least,  of  the 
cnotionis  done  away  ;  and  we  are  «o 
ftr  lea»  able  to  perceive  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  implanted  m  us 
by  Providence.  Upon  this  subject, 
phrenology,  even  as  a  mere  theory,  has 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
ceived philosophy.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  refer  to  an  organ  of  benevolence. 
7%ey  give  such  an  account  of  the  emo- 
tion as  explains  the  idea  ;  while  Lock 
ffives  such  an  account  of  the  idea,  as 
kaves  the  emotion  even  more  myste- 
rious than  he  found  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  very  great  powers  of 


mind  exerted  to  constract  a  specious 
and  captivating"  theory^  out  df  4  slen- 
der scantling  of  verisimilitttilei  ^-^Ai 
the  other  hand,  we  hate  yeiy  mode- 
rate abilities  crovmed  with  nmchmote 
complete  success,  simply  beeanse  they 
rejected  theory,  and  confthed  tbea- 
selvcs  to  an  observation  of  the  proces- 
ses, of  nature. 

«  Gall,**  savs  Mr.  Carmichael,  **  had 
Ibeen  led  to  tne  discovery  of  all  the  ar- 
ffans  he  had  yet  ascertained,  by  ofaserT- 
Ing  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  mental  operstioM  in  a  state 
Of  activity  ;  sach,  for  example,  asihe.%- 
cflity  in  recoUectinff  and  repeatii^  wha^ 
ever  series  of  words  had  keen  ccmmiU^ 
'to  inemory — skill  in  the  mechanifad  ar^ 
designing  and  music — the  exercise  of  ipe- 
moryin  respect  of  places,  per  sons,,  am- 
bers, events,  and  phenomena^tbe  pro- 
pensity to  travel,  to  calculate,  to  seav^h 
after  knowled^,  to  compare  the  analo- 
gies of  things,  to  ascend  to  caoves,  to  d^ 
scend  to  effects.  These  several  faculties, 
during  their  activity  and  manifestation  in 
individuals,  betrayed,  one  afler  another, 
the  seat  of  their  respective  orojans.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  surprising,  Siat  QlUl, 
when  he  abandoned  the  beaten  tridc  \»f 
the  schools,  afler  an  irksome  and  unpro- 
fitable search  for  geheral  organs  of  me- 
mory, judgment,  and  imagination,  should 
seize  with  eagerness  the  conjecture,  that 
'every  class  of  actions  might  have  an  appiro- 
priate  organ  in  the  brain.  In  coniAderiyr, 
therefore,  the  most  striking  and  eneri^uc 
actions  of  men,  he  noticed  rapine,  m under, 
hist — he  observed  benevolence^  jnstice, 
piety—- nnshaken  firmness,  and  hesitating 
caution~-pride  wrapped  in  its  own  9pioi- 
OD,  ambition  wrapped  in  the  opinions  of 
others— cdnning  that  succeeds  in  the  dark 
«i-violenos^  eoun«ge,  and  magnanimity, 
that  diidam  any  but  an  open  triumph. 
He  visited  the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  the 
•ehools^  nod  the  churches  of  Vienna;  and 
he  found  oigans  whish  he  did  not  Kesitate 
to  name  as  the  organs  of  theftf  murder, 
and  canning,  benevolence,  and  reKgson. 
He  coMsidesed  the  actions  of  men».  whe- 
ther good  er  evil,  as  necessarily  flowing 
fiwm  She  oigmnisation  tb#y  reoeived  firom 
nature,  without  adverting  to  the  primi- 
tive power  their  oig^ms  were  destined  to 
exetvise  in  a  healthy «nd  vnvitiatf^-^^taie. 
Bat  as  no  man  is  a  universal  genini^it  w*s 
here  his  philosophy  was  eclipsed  by  tbnt  of 
his  coadjutor.  Spurzheim  had  t{ia  merit 
of  pointing  out  the  primitive  powers  of 
the  different  oigans,  and  discruninating 
between  the  fnstitntioBb  of  God>  and  the 
abusei  of  these  institutions.*' 
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«  Aumvenal  gesioBl*  No,  truly. 
'  GaO  wtmtf  to  have  possessed  a  power 
cf  ^baenwtiom  aad  nothing  more, 
Eveiy  one  knows  the  stoiy  of  the  soldier 
4€9CBibed  fay  Sallost  in  the  Jugurthine 
war»  who  was  led,  m  gathedng  snails^ 
to  tbek«awMffe  of  a  secret  pass,  which 
had  escaped  Uie  vigilance  of  Marius, 
sod  by  oMeans^f  whioh  a  citadel,  which 
waa  aldMfll  deemed  impregnahle,  viras 
Ttwjgred  an  ^ay  wnquest.  It  was  m 
miMif  aaaiewhat  similar  that  the  Ger> 
taiai  pisymian  ttombled  upon  his  disr- 
4fot«rf ;  vhieh,  however,  he  did  not 
|WiftBciftii»cq)a<ntyof  tirnk^  toany 
mtft  iU3C0imt  Bik,  as  w«  befiure  ol>- 
ietred,  thedispangemeiit  of  th*  >m8ii 
*«dnMitntes'lhe  reeommendadon  of  the 
nVvtem.'  Here  w<e  hove  the  disooTfiott' 
W'the  fhds  faifapabl^  of  hitting  npon 
thfr  tme  theort,  by  which'  these  IbgIb 
ttre  best' explained,  while  Ae  Inventor 
of  the  theoty  has  had  no  concern 
in  the  discoTety  of  the  fccts.  It 
!$  scarcely  possmle  that  an;^  system 
could  come  before  the  public  less 
liahte  to  suspicion  on  account  of  the 
bills  of  those  by  whom  it  was  ad- 
Tanced^  Gall  observed,  Spurahefm 
idiilosophised.  And  as  wltnout  the 
4pb8«rvation  of  the  first,  we  should  not 
have  the  philosophy  of  the  second  ;  so 
vritho^t  the  pMlosophy  of  the  second, 
the  observation  of  the  first  would  have 
been  perfectly  useless. 

<*Oatt,**  proceeds  the  nemaiiv  '^eon- 
tiDued  to  lecture  in  his  own  house  until  the 
government  of  Austria,  in  1609^  thoadit 
iiroper  to  interdict  tifs  leoturta.  He 
lingered  however  for  three  years  in  ,that 
icity,  hut  at  length,  e*  the  6th  of  Msrch, 
1805,  he  and  his  MIowj-bOwuMr  took 
Hkeh-  departure  together,  wHh  4Am  inten- 
tioa  however  of  returning  to  this  theur 
hom^  If  a  more  liberal!  spirit  sbould  arise ; 
but  thli  Ippfa^  has  not  ^aa'iseB  in  Aus. 
iris.  They  fint  vi^led  the  parsnts  tof 
Oaf!,  who  resided  at  Tiefoaham,  Mar 
Pforsheim,  in  Swabia;  and  vanooshi- 
▼ifations  firom  the  northern  nnivwsitiesiof 
Oermany,  kidaced  them  to  go  finnn  pfaa^ 
to  pUu;e,  disseminating  their  doctvmes, 
making  new  obaervatioBs,  ooileolii|g<iaets 
hi  eveiy  region  they  Tisited^  satisfying 
puhhe  cmri^ity,  and  estahlishiBg  a  re- 
nown whidi  may  bid  deAanoe  to  ovary 
aSBaOant* 


Of  the  renown  we  at  present  say 

nothing.    We  do  not  think  the  science, 

(if  such  it  may  be  called^  at  present  in 

that  state  which  woula  justify  us  in 

Vol.  I. 


nnhesitatingty  pronoundnginits  ihvour. 
But  this  we  positively  assert,  that  this 
reproach  of  quackerr  or  iMJincefity 
does  no^  Ke  against  the  amiable  and 
enterprising  hKfividuals,  whose  llyea 
were  devoted  to  its  advancement. 
Nothhig  could  be  more  rash  or  unjust 
than  the  charge  of-  mak  fides"  which 
was  brought  against  them  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  To  this  we  shall  ad- 
vert liy  and  bye  more  particularly. 
The  memoir  proceeds— 

'•Their  first  scientific  vit^  was  to 
Berlin. which  they  entered  on  the  17th 
oC  April,  1805.  There  they  pursued 
their  phrenological  investigations  in  the 
priories  and  hospitals,  and  repeated  theSr 
Jinatomical  demonstrations  in  "Oie  pre- 
sence of  the  medical  professors  and  nu- 
merous au^Btors.  Outlbes  of  their  lec- 
tures wex«  published  by  Professor  Bia> 
choE  FVmn  Berlin  they  went  to 
Petsdam»  Iftenee  to  Leqnie,  Dreadei^ 
and  Hulle^  At  Hulle  their  lectarea  and 
demonstrations  wese  attended  by  the 
very  rail,  from  iid»m  they  wars  chaiged 
with  piUagmg  the  self^ima  discovensa 
in  the  structove  of  the  btain»  which^.  on 
41^  occasion,  thsy  tai^kt  h^  both  jn 
pnblio  and  prirato  dissat  tions.  His  ow|i 
BCknowladgDMints  iptrs,  *l  have  seen 
mora  ia  the  aaatomioal  demonsitra^ons 
ol  the  braia,  liy  GaU,  than  I  conceived  a 
man  oonld  discover  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,'  la  the  same  year  they  visited 
Wiemaii,  Zena,  Gottiogen,  Brunswick, 
HHroburgh,  Kiel,  and  Copenhagen.  In 
1800,  they  visited  Phemen,  Munster, 
Amsterdam*  Leyden,  FVankfort,  Heidel- 
hers,  Manheim,  Stratgard,  and  Freburg. 
Ia  1807,  they  visited  Marboureh,  Wurtz- 
bouig,  Jl^unich,  Augsbourg,  uim,Zurick, 
Berne,  Bale.  They  either  lecturNl  on» 
or  demonstrated  the  brain  la  each  of 
these  cities ;  and  D6ct(3r  Knoblanck,  of 
Leip2ic,  Doctor  Blood,  of  Dresden,  and 
many  other  scientific  men,'  ibHowed  the 
example  of  PyofMSOr  Bischeilv  in  pub- 
lishing outlines  of  theif  amilomical  and 
phrenolotfieal  view%  and  otiier  werits  con- 
nected with  the  snbjectk'* 

As  yet  their  success  was  by  no 
means  answerable  to  their  expectations. 
They  had  to  encounter  a  priori  ob- 
jections to  matters  of  hct  i  and  their 
doctrines  were  judged  with  reference 
to  consequences,  for  which  they  were 
by  no  means  answerable,  and  con- 
demned, in  a  manner,  by  anticipation. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1807,  they  arrived 
at  Paris,  where  Mr.  Carmichael  tells 
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El  their  dc^nenatratiovs  Uefiorf^  m^ 
d  societies.  Heut  at  length  ^bey 
e  tired  of  wandering,  aiid  dfitfi^r 
mined  on  remaining  a  few  yean.  In 
ibis  city  they  continued  their  mveatjiga- 
tions  And  lectures.  The  t^jectiojas  made 
to  their  doctnnes,  on  the  ground  of  the 
intellectual  powers  evinced  hy  hydroce- 
phalic patients,  induced  them  to  reoe^ 
their  anatomical  studies  with  stQl  g^reater 
tirdour ;  and  they  were  at  length  enabled 
to  demons^te^  tjhat  the  convolutions  Of 
the  hrftin  consist  of  a  double  pellicle,  ^d 
that  the  water  insinuating  itself  hetweeti 
the  putts  unfolds  and  distends  them  into  the 
Ibitn  of  a  thui  atid  expanded  veside ;  and 
Which  they  argued  might  retain,  to  a 
eoosiderabm  extent,  Uie  original  powers 
t>f  the  hnin.  They  also  entered  into  the 
lalnatest  exatniimtion  of  every  part  of  the 
taan  cad  nervous  system,  end  presented  a 
SBenioiron  tlie  subject  in  the  year  18d8,  to 
the  French  Instttnte.  It  was  referred  to 
it  committee  of  five,  amongst  whom  was 
the  ^ebmted  Cuvier.  Their  report  waa 
Aivourableto  ddl  and  Spiirzheim  in  some 
things  they  diffisred  from  them  in 
olAMrs^  and  as  to  some  of  their  dis* 
coveriesy  they  gave  the  merit  to  other 
tnatomists.  But  little  pleased  with  this 
r^kjort,  GFall  and  Spurafaeim  vindicated 
ihmr  daims  to  originality  in  their  an- 
'Swer,  and  maintained  the  utility  of  their 
discoveries  and  the  truth  of  their  demon- 
strations with  so  much  vigour  and  per- 
spicuity, that  there  was  never  any  reply 
oh  the  part  of  the  Institute.** 

The  tUence  of  the  Institute  might 
h^ye  pfoceeded  from  contempt ;  but 
tp  i^hat.c^use  soever. it  was  awing, 
the  new  svstepi  made  but  litUe  pror 
'gr(S88. ,  **  Taexe  ^  no  adversary  to  truth 
99  powerful,"  observes  Mr>  Cctfmichael, 
**  ^  the  force  oS  ridicule ;  and,  w\th 
the  French,  it  seems  to  h^ve  Rouble 
ppwer."  RevolutioiusU  as  they  arei 
Sk^Y  were  certainly  not  disposed  «t  Hm 
period  to  aaSet  the  whole  system  of 
the  received  nhllotophy  of  mind  to  b« 
revolutiooitea  hf  a  brace  of  heavy 
Germans.  Spuizheim.  therefore,  **  got 
tired   of    teacbiiig  those  who  were 

fhamed  to  learn,  ai^d  hoped  that 
offland  would  prove  a  piore  practi^ 
cable  field.**  His  separation  £rom 
Gall  took  place  about  1813 ;  he  first 
however  returned  to  Vienna*  to  take 
his  degree  of  M.  D.,  leaving  Gall  in 
Paris,  whete  he  was  deuxous  of  esta- 
blishing himself  as  a  physician." 
He  arrived  in  London  In  1814,  and 


.ddiivejied  *  cowrtie  of  leot«rfi^  Nrkich 
weiw  w^U  attended.  In  )8i5  he  pub- 
lished his  work  entitled,  **  The  rbyr 
»iog»omuiical  System  of  Drs.  Gall  wd 
Spunbeim*  fojonded  on  an  Ajiatomifal 
jM  Physiologioal  EyajB^imtfion  of  th« 
j^erv/ous  System,  in  General,  and  |th« 
Brain  in  FartM»ilar«  and  indicating  the 
Di^poeitMm  and  Mai^ifestarions  of  the 
Mind***  This  W9S  bii(  the  signail  as  it 
wei!e,  for  a  #ight  of  poisone4  aivowi 
from  alnKMst  ^veiy  quaiter,  aga^pat 
which  ^  German  nwst  have  poagosaed 
e^ctraonlinary  fiKo^ess  to  have  ettabln4 
him  to  stand  his  gnonnd.  Bvery  p^ 
riodical  in  the  enHure  was  opened 
against  him,  and  nothhog  which  aml4 
be  effected  bY  aigwne^  initectii^  iOf 
ridicule*  was  left  untried  to  cover  hiaflb 
self  with  contempt,  and  to  throw  diai< 
oredit  upon  has  syvtiem.  Bnt  Spum^ 
heim  lived  tp  witness  a  reaction  in  .)»• 
&vour,  whu^  has  very  aeai)^  tunieA 
the  tablea  against  hb  aaversanes ;  and, 
]f^  one  remarkable  instance,  ^id  aa 
opportunity  of  den^onstiatiiijg  the  mor 
ranee  and  the  m^dignity  with  which 
he  was  ass^led,  in  a  manner  fo  g^lify*- 
ing  as  almost  to  be  sufficient  to  iieoonr^ 
cile  him  to  the  calvnmiea  and  misre* 
presentations,  of  which  he  witf  welW 
nigh  the  vicdm. 

The  case*  to  which  we  allude^ia  that 
of  Doctor  Gordon*  who  is  the  writer 
of  a  paper  in  the  Edinburrii  Benew 
upon  the  subject  of  phrenoIpgy».  with 
vniich,  we  beheve,  most  of  01^  readen 
arc  acquainted.  Not  content  with  dispa- 
raging and  ridiculing,  as  far  as  in  him 
\9^,  tive  new  ^stem,  he  brought  aduoge 
of  **  mala  fides*  against  its  avthors^ 
grounded,  chiefiy,  upon  their  aasertioiia 
respecting  the  {mysiology  of  tae  biwaw 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  dowvight 
falsehoods*  "The  wntinspi,"  he«iy% 
^  oi  Dn.  Gail  and  Spunheim  haWB  not 
added  one  fiict  to  the  stock  of  oar 
knowledge  respecting  the  9trudurt>  m 
i^Jm^Hfim  of  man*  but  fpwaiit  «f 
suoh  a  miJGtwre  of  graas  erronw  es* 
travaganr  absurdities,  <l»varigto  iwir 
rtatementfti  and  unmeaning  cniotationi 
from  Sci^lure,  as  can  leave  no  4oabti 
we  apprehmid,  in  the  nunds  of  hMieat 
and  mteUigent  men  as  to  the  nakig;m^ 
Tmo9y  the  ntU  J^fpocrp^  and  th#  nal 
ewMMfidtM  of  the  authors." 

The  Edinbnigh  Review  was,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak*  one  of  the 
most  popular  periodicals  in  the  empire, 
iMiid  ac^^dingV  exercised  a  powerful 
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inAti6iiM  ovct  piri>BC'  ophAod.  Of 
thi9pi»#er  dpvRfteiifr  tNtf  0oOn  imde 
^eiMAei  iron  the  tAmem,  tuAv^fnA 
liilicuhs  -  ni^  which  U§'  diMltfiiiet 
irefe  i>egtoded.  "  I  dM  not  tt^selCf 
writer  Mr.  Oaontfchaeli  <*««»()«  the 
iafectiob.  It  was  with  dSIBcUlty  I  wail 
pvevaHed  on  to  enter  his  teetnre^fdoin ; 
birt  hftvin^  thenf  an  abtmdaivee  of  lei* 
tni^,  i  thought  a^  hfw  honre  wonld  not 
be  nAioh'  miapent  in  indnlgftig  an  idle 
ctiAaiMy,  and  reaping  sonte  Hide 
Amosement  where  I  coold'  hope  ibr 
Iktie  infornkation.  I  attended  hit  fikM 
leetnre,expeoting  it  to  biteftche  noffah^ 
bat  ignoranee,  ^^pocrisy,  deeeH,  and 
eupj^iebm ;  I  found  it  fhmght  with 
learaii^  and  inspired  by  truth  ;  and  in 
piae^  c?  s  hypoOrite  and  an  empiric*  I 
found  a.' man  deeply  and  eamenty  ini«i 
b«ed  with  an  unshaken  belief  in  tbe 
■a)>ottattce,  and  the  i<alne  of  the  doe^ 
frinei  whidi  he  oomrannioated" 

In  Mr.  CArmichaiel  he  had  an  apt 
disciple ;  one^  whose  natttal  le^re  of 
trvlh,  iM  ft«edom  iponi  prejtKttoe  tta^ 
dtaeed  it  no  difllcidt  matter  to  remove^ 
from  his  ndttd  the  iinlhTomnrt)le  inw 
pmrion  whieh'had  been  made  by  the 
reviewer.  He  tery  soon  adopted  the 
sj^stem  nvlth  ardoar,*  and  conannos'  to 
this  hour  one  of  its  most  able  and  in-^ 
defttigaMe  promoters.  Indeed,  the 
wery  suddenneii  df  his  converaion,  uid 
die  ahlour  with  which  he  began  to 
ptieafch  tbe  doctrine  Which  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  persecoting,  may,  in 
sdfliD  de^e,  snbtnkct  fh>m  the  valne 
of  his-  testimony,  which  wotrid,  un- 
doobteiHy,  have  been  stronger  had  his 
adhesion  to  the  cause  for  wmoh  Sbiln^ 
heim  contended  been  signifled  after  a 
a'SoiieWhat  more  reluctant  inoiednUly-. 
'  It  was  in  the  November  of  1815 
that  he  fi^st  arrived  in'  DnbHn,  where 
Mir.  Oaitnichael^  acquaintance  with 
Mm  cbmmenced.  His  lectures^  on  the' 
whote,  were  well  attended,  and  a  very 
cOnsMetl&blelinpresrion  was  madempon 
DNmy,  by  whom,  after  mature  conslde- 
ratiod,  his  leading  doctnnes  were  r^ 
eelredi  The  veiy  ablest  of  our  me* 
dioal  men  were  among  die  first,  and 
oantkine  amongst'  the  steadiest  of  his 
couveftSi 

Having  visited  Coric  he  retunied  to 
Dublin  in  Februaty,  and  delivered  two 
coticnrfeiit  courses,  **  repeathie  in  the 
evening  the  same  lecture  which  he  had 
given  in  the  morning.  Many  attended 
both,  and  though  the  topics  were  the 


his  language,  ritamnet,  an^  iltas- 
tniHons,  tuned  ^  mtach,  that  life 
avMfitors  felt  Onabated  gnftificACion 
whenever  diey  heard  him.* 

In  March  he  passed  over  to  Liver- 
pool,'Where  he  did  not  meet  with  much 
encouragement.  In  May  he  visited 
Manchester  and  Lancaster,  and  felt 
ffreat  deKght  in  viewing  the  lakes  of 
Lancashire,  Westmorland,  and  Cum* 
berland.  In  June  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  in  Scotland ;  and  on  the  ^th 
of  that  month  arrived  in  £dinbuT]^h, 
bringing  with  him  many  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  amongst  them  one  ad- 
dressed to  Doctor  Gordon,  tbe  head  of 
the  party  against  him,  and  the  writev-<tf 
the  article  in  the  Edinbiurgh  RevieW) 
in  winch  he  was  so  roughly  han^tted. 

in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Cwttoefaa^  wH^ 
ten  at  this  period,  he  says,  "  Genefidly> 
speakings  I  ma  very  po^tely  reeeived 
oy  everf  one  to  whom  I  am  intso* 
duoed.  There  are  puties,  but  I  shatt 
net  iuteriere  wkh  any  one;  I  wish  to 
know  them  aH,  and  shall  make  it  s 
peculiar  buriness  to  study  their  In- 
dividttal  chaiBCters.  I  was  naturally 
flBudous  to  Ihce  my  censeieHtious  re- 
viewer. "Rie  first  day  I  presented 
myself  at  his  door  he  was  out ;  the 
servant  advised  me  to  come  back  on 
the  next  morning  between  ten  ahd 
eleven  o'clock.  He  was  out  again. 
On  the  third  day,  at  nine  o'clodc  in 
the  morning,  I  found  him.  In  reading 
the  letter  of  introduction  he  kept  good 
omintenance ;  then  he  fbigned  not  to 
know  me  at  all,  supposed  me  to  be  quite 
a  stranger  in  Eoinlmrgh,  and  asked 
whether  I  had  nerer  bdfore  been  in 
this  town.  He  cOnld  not  bear  my 
fiidng  him,  and  was  evidently  em- 
barrassed^  I  put  him  at  his  ease  as 
much  as  i  coind — spoke  of  the  institn- 
tions — the  nniter^y— the  plan  of 
teaching,  Ac.  Ac  Seer 

**  The  next  momihg  I  brettkihsted 
at  Dr.  Thompson's,  wbose  partner  he 
is.  He  came  there,  but  more  embar- 
rassed than  when  I  saw  him  at  his  - 
house.  He  foeli  a  bad  conscience:  I 
shall  see  how  fhr  he  will  mend.  / 
skaii  never  knmo  the  revictocr ;  but 
keep  every  where  the  same  free  and 
open  language,  and  provoke  him  to 
appear  if  he  like  truth: 

*"  Ihadalso  m  interview  with  Jef- 
irjr  the  editor.  I  was  introduced  to 
him  at  the  hall  of  the  courts ;  he  asked 
me  whether  I  waft  a  strimger/ 
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biiiyh?  Whether  I  had  ooms  firoflft- 
Loodoa  ?  And  whether  I  intended  to. 
la^ke  a  long  stay  here  ?  Yes!  to  give 
the  Edinbufghers  an  opportunUy  to^ 
lefU3i  vhat  I  maintain.  He  replied,  ta  m- 
stmcttAemJ  I  merely  say,  to  show  what 
I  maintain.  He:  We  are  infidel  incredu-* 
Iptts.    1 1  In  natural  bistort  tiibrb 

IS  no  BBUBF  3  WB  MUST  S£B  THINGS* 

Then  he  was  called  off  to  plead; 
l^mce  our  conversation  was  short,  but 
lopg  enough  to  see  that  he  is  a  rofme* 
with  aelf-coaeeiu  He  has  a  fine  fere- 
head*  oombotiveiiesi»  covetivenessy 
secretiveneM*  sdf^teem  s  not  much 
ctuitiottsness,  and  less  .  approbation. 
firaaeiB*  and  ideality.  I  shall  see  more 
of  him«  The  melo^drame  haa  only 
b^rUB.  The  evolution  req«if es  .time  t 
a^  the  end  I  sb«U  girve  you  a  deseop- 
tion^  of  the  scenes.* 

This  he  does  in  «  subse^fuent  letter, 
ia  which  be  describes  his  triumph  over 
Doctor  Gordoik  The  Dootor  h^d* 
in  oa  measured  tocms^  denied  the^ 
truth  of  his  statements,  respeeting  the 
stmctute  of  the  brain  ;  and  Sj^uis- 
helm's  delence  consisted  in  exhibiting 
to  the  bodily  ^enses  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  class,  the  very  appearanoee 
which  it  had  been  aas^ted  were  not 
to  be  found  in  nature. 

I*  From  the  beginning*"  says  ^urzp 
heim,  **  I  requested  these  jrentlemen 
not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
brain.  The  paitner  of  the  reviewer* 
&iigeon  of  the  nulitary  hospital,  fur- 
nished me  with  arms  to  conmat  them 
in  their  own  leetute-ffOom.  Indeed,  I 
could  never  ha»e  expected  such  a  gra- 
tification. The  whole  happened  ac* 
cidentailv,  but  I  oouU  not  w»h  it  more 
favourably..  I  gave  notice  lo  *  few  of 
m^.  ^nds,  thai  the  opposite  party 
might  not  be  alone.  Tm  reviewer 
waa  to  lecture  at  iun  to  bis  class,  I 
intended  to  cease  and  continue  after; 
but  he  'WSB  so  kind  as  to  yield  his  hour 
to  me  ;  so  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
demonstratiqg  the  brain  to  his  own 
dasp,  at  :hm  own  lectureHable  in  the 
presence  of  himself  Drs.  Thompson, 
Barclay,  Duncan,  Jun.»  Irvine,  Emery, 
and. many  others  There  could  not 
havelbeen  n  better  brain  9  every  thing 
was  clear  and  aatis&etory.  The  poor 
reviewer  waa  in  the  most  disagreeaUe 
predicament ;  however^  as  I  waa  at 


his  table  I  did  aot  wish  4o  appear  ii»- 
polite.  I  did  not  mention  him;  and  it 
waa  net  necenary  as  he  was  known  to 
the  audience.  I  only  stated,  4km  it 
dmmdf  and  then  made  the  presMation. 
We  are  accused  of  such  a  tning,  or 
blamed  for  showing  such,  or  inch  n 
strocture;  amd  then  J  pre$enied  ike- 
ttructurem  nature.  At  the  same  tima 
I  had  our  plates  at  hand,  and  asked  the 
andience  .whether  they  represented 
the  preparations  as  I  had  made  them? 
The  muvier  was  always  a^firmaime. 

**  The  reviewer  avoids  me  entireiy« 
After  lecture  he  went  immediately  to 
his  little  room.  His  partner  spoke  to 
me,  and  mentioned  that  he  will  now 
study  our  plates." 

But  Doctor  Gordon  was  too  deeply 
conmntted  to  an  oppoote  view,  ^» 
be  convinced,  even  by  an  anatomical 
demonstration;  he  still  aieGted  %^Q^ 
nutke  battle,  as  though  he  were  right, 
and  Spurzhdm  wronff ;  and  the 
contest  assumed  something  tike  the 
appeasanoe  of  a  c^^^npote  about  wiosdb 
and  definitions.  Those  wiio  wera 
pvssent  represent  Spunheim  aa  sii^i 
gulaxl^  dear,*  calm,  and  selfifoa- 
sessed,  while  his  advenarjr  lost  his- 
temper,  and  ascribed  to  him  tfanigs 
which  he  never  maintained*  ^  I  was* 
twice  ob^ged,''  says  Spunheim,  *^to 
provoke  him  to  show  where  he  read 
ms  proposition  ;  he  k>oked  for  the 
meaning  in  my  book,  and  instead  of 
finding  It,  found  its  opposite." 

On  the  whole,  he  nad  every  reason 
to  be  gratified  with  his  success.  Many 
were  convinced — still  more  wove  set 
upon  en(]|uiring  into  the  new  doctrinev 
and  few,  mdeed,  retained  the  seomfhl 
prcQudioes  which  obstructed  his  suc- 
cess at  the  outset,  and  rendered  phre- 
nology synanynious  with  absurdity  ansl  • 
impoetore.  It  was  during  this  visit 
Mr.  Combe  became  convinced  of  ttie 
justness  of  Spurxheim*s  view%  a  gentle*-  ■ 
man  who  hays  rince  done  so  mach  to 
remder  the  science  popular,  and  wlw, 
now  that  its  founders  have  been  re» 
moved,  must  be  regarded  as  the  ablest 
of  its  defenders. 

«*  He  was  tiM  first,"  myt  Mr.  Ckr- 
michael,  <•  to  establish  a  PhrBaokgical 
Society  in  his  native  dty,  and  to  eoBtri- 
buts  to  th«  ettablithnieat  of  similar  tecie- 
tiss  elsewhsrs.    They  have  been  nnmerw 


In  Spunhsunii  ianguagn  this  aardy 
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omi  ill  tlM  British  Bmiiin,  on  tb*  Coo- 
tineMty  and  In  America,  and  have  even, 
reached  Van  Dieman't  Land,  tknmt  our 
aadpodee.** 

In  1818,  Spnrzheim  married  Ma/da^ 
moiselle  Perrier,  and  settled,  as  he 
thou^t,  permanently,  in  Paris.  His 
^nSt  was  a  most  accomplished  and 
amiable  woman  ;  and  he  had  the  grati- 
fioatioD  for  some  time  of  delivering  his 
lectures  to  a  lane  and  attenUve  class. 
But  the  Frencn  Government,  which 
hegoD.  to  experience  considerable  uicon« 
▼enienoe  from  the  licentionsness  of  the 
press,  resolved  to  restrict  public  dis- 
cussion of  every  kind ;  and  public  lee- 
turea  were  forbidden  without  a  state 
license.  As  the  law  then  stood,  Spiin&« 
helm  mig^  have  lectured  to  a  dasa  of 
twenty  individuals ;  but  he  was  refisMd 
a  license  to  instruct  a  larger  number. 
This  necessarily  defeated  ms  plan  of  a 
permanent  residence  in  France,  and 
peotly  interfered  with  his  domestio 
happiness  and  tranquillity.  For  some 
time  he  Uved  the  lire  of  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage between  France  and  Engkind.  Hie 
active  mind,  still  intent  upon  the  promo- 
tion of  his  fiaivourite  science,  the  know- 
lodge  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
contrived  to  extend,  by  his  writings  in 
Paris,  and  by  his  lectures  in  London* 

In  1827  he  lectured  hi  Cambridge, 
the  use  of  the  public  lecture-room  hav* 
\m;  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor.  He  also  lectured,  with 
much  success,  at  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Hidl,  from  which  last  town  he  conti- 
nued his  journey  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  arrived  by  invitarion,  in  the  fisst 
week  in  January,  1828. 

His  reception  on  this  occarion  was 
of  the  most  gratifying  nature.  He 
found  many  stead&st  cusciples,  many 
ardent  admirers,  and  many  candid  eu*- 
quirers  into  the  nature  and  the  orogresa 
of  the  new  doctrines ;  and  had  the  satis* 
&ction  of  witnessmg  such  a  degree  of 
ardour  in  the  reception  of  his  peculiar 
opinions,  as  fumisned  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  the  permanency  of  phrenology, 
as  a  science,  in  that  part  ot  the  United 
Einpire. 

Before  his  departure  from  Edinburgh 
he  was  complimented  with  a  pubnc 
cUnner  by  the  Phrenological  Society, 
which  was  attended  by  individuals  of 
rank  and  intelligence,  of  whose  pre- 
sence he  might  well  feel  proud.  His 
health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Combe  in 
terms  of  warm  eulogy,  which  were  re- 


SMMided  to  by  liie  sympathifling  plan- 
ts of  the  company.  lit  was  a  proud 
day  to  Spunheim  thus  to  be  hailed  aa 
a  promoter  of  Science,  and  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  species  in  the  very  city  which 
was  the  stronsest  hold  of  the  prcjudieea 
that  prevailed  against  him. 

The  Dublin  Phrenological  Society, 
before  whom  Mr.  Carmicnael*s  memoir 
was  read,  was  founded  ki  1829,  and 
owes  its  eustence  chiefly  to  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Combe,  who  visited  Dublin  in 
the  April  of  that  year,  and  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures,  which  materiallr 
aided  the  impression  that  had  been  af-' 
ready  made  by  Spurzhekn.  **  At  his 
departure,  he  earnestly  requested  Ihat 
Dr.  Spunheim  should  be  invited  to«fve 
his  powerM  asristance  to  the  complete 
e8tia>K8hment  of  the  science  in  thia- 
dty.  He  accepted  the  invitation ;  but 
in  conseouence  of  the  lamented  death 
of  his  wife,  he  did  not  arrive  untU 
March,  1880.  His  friends  found  hhd 
much  changed  in  appeavance ;  his  equa*- 
nimitv  waa  the  same,  but  his  recent 
loss  had  made  conriderable  inroada 
upon  his  health  and  strength.**  H^ 
however  lectured  with  conskierable 
effect,  and  added  manv  to  the  already 
numroui  crowd  of  Ms  disciples  and 
admirers.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy 
on  this  oceaiion  ele^ed  him  au  honor- 
ary member. 

In  June,  1880,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
doD.  Prom  thence  he  travelled  to 
Paris,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  eventa 
that  seated  Louis  Pldlip  on  the  throne 
of  the  Franch.  In  November  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  delivered  a 
course  of  Lectares  in  Liverpool.  But 
there  was  then  all  the  tunacnl  of  a  con- 
tested election  in  that  towa,  and  people 
were  too  busy  with  politics  to  attend 
with  much  interest  to  phrenology. 

His  last  visit  to  tins  dty  was  in  the 
AprU  of  1881,  when  he  repeated  his 
lectures  to  an  audience  more  select  than 
nummous,  and  by  whom  they  were 
listened  to  with  profound  attention.  He 
waa  himself  fruly  sensible  that  as  an 
itinerant  lecturer  he  never  could  do  fuU 
justice  to  his  subject  **  His  course, 
like  those  on  diemistry,  natural  philo- 
sophy, medicine,  and  moral  philosophy, 
ought  to  have  embraced  a  period  of 
months,  instead  of  bemg  contacted  to 
the  narrow  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks.**  He  was,  therefore,  very  de- 
sirous of  being  appointed  Professor  of 


ties.  Hitf  friend  entolahied  the  h^^ 
thirt  the  chfdr  of  the  London  CoHege 
would  have  been  oflfered  to  his  adcej^ 
flokce ;  but  the^  were  disappointed :  atad 
be  resolred,  in  consequence,  to  bid 
tfifien  to  England,  and  to  remain,  for 
the  remain<fer  of  his  days,  in  qujet, 
unambltions  comfort,  with  the  relatives 
€i  his  late  wife,  in  Paris. 

But  he  had  scarcely  setfled  in  his 
n^w  abode,  when  pressing  invitations 
ftoai  America  induced  him  to  eroes  the 
Atlantic.  He  arrived,  full  <fi  hope,  at 
New  York,  and  on  the  17th  September, 
1682,  commenced  a  general  course  of 
lectures  at  Boston.  His  class  was  ex* 
ceedlngly  numerous  and  respectable, 
aAd  he  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  spreading  his  docmnes 
mm  dtte  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
new  Wbrtd,  and  of  seeing  it  take  per- 
inanent  root  over  the  most  civilized 
pbTtiOn  of  the  habitable  globe.  But 
m  latter  end  was  at  hand.  **  Sudden 
change  exposed  him  to  cold,  and  an 
incautious  transition  fh)m  tk  warm  lec- 
tm^room  to  the  evein&ig  air  was  at- 
tended' with  d\ebilitating  effects.  This 
Y^t!t7  of  causes  brought  on,  at  first, 
a  slight  indisposition,  which,  if  it  had 
been  attended  to,  might  have  been 
easily  checked.  Regai^ling  his  illness 
of  less  consequence  than  the  delivery 
of  his  lectures,  he  exerted  Mmself  for 
seVttiJ*  days ;  when  prudence  required 
an  entire  cessation  from  labour.  This 
Was  the  fetal'  step:  Cold  produced 
fe¥ef  i  and  this  impnidlence  settled  the 
the  fever  in  the  system.  He  was  averse 
t0  all  active  tnedical  treatment  from  the 
begtoning,.and  resorted  to  the  simplest 
drinks  and  mildest  remedies.  He  was 
confined  to  his  room  about  fifteen  days, 
during  which  time  Iiis  disease  assumed 
a  more  alarmibg  appearance  udtil  the 
10th  of  November.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  the  world  was  deprived  of  this 
eittraordiuary  man." 

Such  is  the  sketch  which  Mr.  Car- 
michael  has  given  of  the  life  and  la- 
bours of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  That  he  en- 
tertains an  exaggerated  notion  of  his 
powers  of  mind,  we  have  already  de- 
clared our  conviction :  and  the  very 
warmth  of  his  admiration  may  induce 
many  to  hesitate  in  receiving  nis  testi- 
mony respecting  tiie  soundness  of  the 
new  philosophy.  Spuizheim  was  a 
man  of  good  capacity,  and  consider- 
able attainments*  He  was  well  ao- 
qnaittted  with'  the  tmtlines  of  almost 
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eveiy  fheory,  ftnldent  or  modem,  by ' 
which  an  expBcatio^  of  mi^ntal  pheno- 
mena has  bc^n  itktempted :  aj^d  SRinnr- 
ably  calculated  to  seize  upon  tlie  aij^ 
missions,  the  d^eficiencies,  and  the 
incongruities  of  Other  writen,  fbr  tfaef 
purpose  of  shewing  Co  advantage,  the 
superior  consistency,  and  reasonable-* 
ness  of  his  own  ana  Dr.  GaO's  systenk. 
But  had  not  the  lucky  thought  of  the 
latter  led  him  into  the  trftck  of  disco- 
very', there  is  nothing  in  his  writings' 
from  which  we  should  be  led  to  6ot\j)eo-* 
tare  that,  by  any  other  application  of 
his  powers,  he  could  arrive  at  eminence 
or  even  at  distinction.  He  was  aik 
amiable  man,  and  mnch  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him,  for  the  Innocent 
hilarity  of  his  disposition  and  the  iranlL- 
ness  and  honesty  of  Us  nature.  Itvimft 
quite  impossible  to  be  in  his  society 
two  hours  without  being  convinced  that 
there  was  not  a  single  particle  of  qnack- 
ery  or  hypocrisy  in  his  whole  composi- 
tion. He  met  every  enquiry  that  wmi 
made,  with  modesty  and  fiuraess ;  and' 
was  rarely  at  a  loss  to  give  a  plausible, ' 
if  not  CL  cogent,  answer  to  any  objec- 
tions by  wliich  his  &vourite  science  was 
assailed.  Never  was  there  a  man  less 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  egotism  in 
the  litde  discussions  which  frequently 
took  place  respecting  the  merits  of 

Ehrenologv.  A  quiet  observer  would 
e  struck  by  tiie  very  littie  pains  which 
he  took  to  exhibit  himself  and  his 
intense  desire  to  recommend  his  sys- 
tem. He  seemed  to  us  capable  of 
bearing  injury,  insult,  almost  any  indig- 
nity, provided  he  could,  by  so  dinng  ' 
accelerate  the  progress  of  what  he  con- 
sidered, whether  justly  or  not,  the  most 
important  discovery  that  ever  was  made. 
Indeed  his  labours  in  the  cause  sufiici- 
entiy  prove  the  perseverance  and  the  * 
devotedness  of  his  attachment  to  it; ' 
and  that  he  was  disinterested  is  abun- 
dantiy  manifest,  as  his  gains  from  his 
lectures  were  Scarcely  ever  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  his  necessary  ex- 
penses. Had  he  become  stationary  in 
any  principal  town,  die  most  oitliasty 
success  in  his  profession  must  have 
been  far  more  lucrative  than  he  co^ . 
ever  hope  to  render  the  more  irregular 
course  which  he  had  adopted. 

That  there  is  somethmg  in  phreno- 
logy»  we  believe  every  one  admits.  At 
least  we  have  never  met  with  any  one 
who  professed  that  he  would  expect  to 
meet  with  exactiy  the  isan 
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atfoB  of  head  In  «a  idki^  aii<j[  la  a  New- 
ton. The  only  dili^re.nce,  tberefore, 
between  Spunbeim  and  moet  otken,  is 
the  difference  between  general  ad^now- 
ledgment  and  particular  deeerbptton. 
He  gives  the  map  of  a  ooui^ry  m  the 
eziatence  of  whicn  thej  profesa  to  be« 
lieTe»  while  they  call  it  "  terra  mco^ 
nita.**  Now  the  whole  qneation  alt 
iMue  rcMMlvefl  itself  mto  a  question  of 
fiiet:  namely,  are  the  phrenologltto 
instilied  in  asserting  that  certain  peco- 
liaiities  of  cerebral  development  are 
invariably  accompanied  by  certain  mo- 
ra) or  mental  manifestationa?  If  thia 
be  so,  they  are  right ;  if  it  be  not  so, 
,they  are  in  error.  We  have  ^ready 
'indmated  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
take  either  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
While  we  do  not  think  that  snfficient 
indoctiottal  evidence  has  as  yet  been 
adduced  to  justify  an  adhesion  to  the 
pttfenologists,  we  are  <^  opinion  that 
&r  too  pUusibte  a  case  has  beeifk  m^ 
oat  to  justify,  for  one  moment,  the 
^ef^lg  aseerbi^  <^  their  adversaries ; 

Amativenes^ 


aad  we  are  free  to  fipnfos^  Ibst  If  th^ 
dkdples  of  Spurzhein^  ane  only  able  to 
establish,  upon  ample  and  wn^jiceptioih 
able  evidence,  the  po^jlioii  for  which 
they  contend,  no  force  of  intelleipt  or 
of  ridicule  cap  finidfy  prer^il  a^^uiMit 
them. 

That  individuals  professing.  phr^^iQ- 
kgy  have  been  pnabled  to  form  very 
accurate  judgments  respec^ji^  the  co^ 
racters  of  others^  fipon  a  mere  inspeo- 
tion  of  their  skulls,  and  without  asbor 
a  single  question  by  which  a  peison)^ 
)(nowIedge  of  them  miffht  be  elicitedt 
caiinot  be  denied ;  apd  we  give  the 
foBQwing  instance,  for  the  correctness 
of  which  we  can  v^u^h,  as  one  9f  the 
most  Sjbriking  thst  occprred  during  Mr. 
Combed  late  visit  to  Dublin.  In  visit- 
ing thn  Bichmond  t^unatic  A^liiqi,  a 
man  was  presented  to  hi^i.  by  Dojctor 
Crawford^  at  that  tipie  the  fubfjtitute 
physician,  and,  without  ho]4hDig.&  pinr 
gle  word  of  conversation  with  hi^  hi^ 
wn>^  down  tik^  following  rennmifi;^ 


Destructiveness,        .r-  -r-r 

Corabfutiven^ss,         ^.^  ,~^ 

Self  esteem,  ..^  «.^ 

Cautiousness,  ^ —  ..^ 

Moral  organs  deficient,  particularly 

Veneration  and  Hope. 
Benevolence,  rather  well  developed. 
Intellectual  organs,  ditto^ 


do. 
vcrj/ large. 

do. 
Uurge. 

do. 


The  patient  wba  withdrawn,  and  Mr. 
Combe  added ;  **  This  is  the  wprst 
|)ead  I  ever  saw.  The  combination  is 
worse  than  Hare's.  Combativeness  and 
destivctiveness  are  fearfully  large,  aod 
the  moral  organs  altogether  deficient 
Benevolence  is  the  best  developed  of 
tbett,  but  h  b  miserably  small,  com- 
pared with  the  organs  of  con^bativeness 
^nd  destnietivei^ess.  /  am  surpmed 
ibat  man  ums  not  ejtecxUed  before  he  he 
fame  insane,* 

It  appeals  that  Dr.  Crawford,  who 
w^  ait  that  time,  no  phrenologist,  had 
previausfy  written  down  this  man^s  cha? 
racter,  as  he  knew  it  Qnom  a  Jong  ao- 
qimiiitiiBoe  with  hiqi.  U  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'^  Patient  £.  S.,  aged  34.  Ten  years 
nnce  admisoon.  Ta^  want  of  mond 
feeling  and  prindple ;  grei^  depravity 
^  churacter»  leading  to  the  indut^nce 
of  ev^ry  viee»  and  to  the  tfomansioii 


of  every  crime.  Conuderable  In^elU^ 
gence,  ingenuitjr  ^d  plapsibility ;  a 
BcouT]^  fo  hb  fiunUy  firom  childhood  i 
tamed  out  of  the  army  as  an  incorrigi- 
ble villain;  attempted  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  repeatedly  fiogged ;  hat  mc^  ttfr 
tempted  to  ptfif on  his  father* 

Now  we  do  not  say  thatjthis  Insjaince 
alone  oosfht  to  be  sto^cient  to  establish 
^e  truUi  of  phrenology.  But  is  it 
possihle  to  say  of  a  system  wh)ch  enar 
bles  a  mere  observer,  at  a  dqgle  glanpc* 
to  foiln  a  judgment  of  character  so 
nearly  approacmng  to  correctness,  thof 
there  is  notkmg  in  it?  We  think  nol^ 
We  t)iink,  on  tl^e  contrary,  that  a  fevf 
sn^h  instances  entitle  it  ^  the  greatest 
coniideration  ;  an4  th^t,  if.  mm^  such 
can  be  as  tmfy  alledged,  its  adversfgries 
wil  find  itvery  dfiBcult  \o  ^ootend 
against  it 

It  ought,  howeyer,  to  b^  Impressed 
uptm  phreiiolofi?st%ig)[)^Vv*«J^  caimot 


JUmoirqffiieLifiandPhilotojph^ofSp^  [Mmy 

tkiak  BOt  We  <mh  kmw  boi^  fy 
wranf  ^  mmd»  We  nave  no  dkeH^  or 
iwtmaMate  cognizance  of  matter.  BM 
sajB  we  have  ;  but  his  opinioBS  are*  at 
present,  very  little  regarded.  The  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says  we  have ; 
but,  we  believe,  no  individual  worthy 
of  notice,  himself  excepted,  erer 
adopted  his  peculiar  view.  The  fimt 
refers  the  cognizance  of  external  mi- 
ture  to  a  fiumlty  which  he  denominatai 
common  sense ;  the  latter  to  the  resiih 
tance  occasioned  by  an  interponng  bo- 
dy to  the  power  of  muscular  contrao- 
taon.  But,  in  both  cases,  obviouly, 
that  which  is  mmediaiefyf  present  to 
the  mind,  is  the  sensation,  impresaiaa, 
idea,  or  whatever  dse  it  ma^  he  called* 
which  is  considered  as  intimating  the 
presence  of  the  external  oinect ;  not 
the  ot^ect  itself,  which  is  infeired,  ra- 
ther than  perceived ;  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  dreams,  may  hepercewed  when 
it  it  noipretemtf  and,  as  in  the  case  9f 
the  heavenly  bodies,  may  be  jf^arocimed 
to  be  in  one  places  when  it  is  kmmm*^ 
be  in  another. 

The  most  vivid  percepdons,  there- 
fore, do  not  of  necessity  argue  the  pre- 
sence of  an  external  cause  ;  althoi^ 
doubtless,  they,  in  the  great  nugority 
of  instances,  ramish  sufficiently  good 
reasons  for  believing  such  a  cause  to  be 
in  existence.  But,  we  must  not  con- 
found  the  inference  of  the  judgment 
with  the  act  o(  or  impresdon  upon  the 
mind.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  consciousness.  If  we  ana- 
lyze the  evidence  upon  which  we  rest 
our  belief  in  the  former,  we  will  find  it 
to  resolve  itself  into  no  more  than 
this,  that  such  otnects,  so^pofting  Ihem 
to  exist,  furnish  me  mos^planswle  li>- 
ceunt  that  can  be  given  or  the  phfa 
menaof  percq>tion« 

A  man  hears  the  sound  of  a  tnun- 
pet,  and,  in  common  rarlance,  he  sagra 
ne  hears  a  trumpet.  By  which  he  does 
not  mean  that  an  external  oljeot,  catted 
a  trumpet,  is  tmrne^bateh  present  to  hia 
nnnd ;  but  only,  that  tEe  soimd  which 
he  has  beard  leads  Um  to  itifer  that  a 
tnin4>et  must  be  soHiewhere  in,  hia 
ae^hboariiood.  In  like  mamicv,  with 
rtspaet  to  all  the  other  senses,  llie 
eye  conveys  impresdons  of  cokHu,  the 
nose  of  scent,  which,  althoi^h  thej 
lead  to  aa  almost  mulmetio€  n^fhence 
that  some  external  cause  of  theie  im- 
pressions must  exist,  yet  4>y  no  mmin 
impart  to  us  ^j;  m^Ci  di^tm^^and  is- 
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be  loo  caniiwii^  too  patient,  or  too  e^ 
'act  in  their  observations ;  and  that  a 
pronenesB  to  precipitate  theory,  a«y 
greatly  retard,  if  not  defeat  their  ob- 
jeot.  It  owes  whatever  of  plansibility 
at  present  belongs  to  it,  to  the  fiMSt, 
that  it  arose  without  any  reference  to 
theory ;  and  the  stroi^^  prima  &oie 
olgections  to  which  it  is  liable  are,  un- 
doubtedly, those  which  have  reference 
to  the  very  great  rapidity  with  which 
it  has  assamed  its  presort  shape,  and 
the  very  minute  suboivisions,  each  hav- 
u^  a|Nwopriate  offices,  into  which  the 
brain  has  been  divided.  If  former 
philosophers  have  erred  in  siqyporii^ 
that  there  were  no  original  propensi- 
ties, but  that  all  men  came  into  the 
world  with  equal  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, and  0idy  differed  from  eaoh  other 
as  their  minds  were  formed  by  the 
education  the^  received,  or  the  drcum- 
atances  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
ao  it  is  to  be  suniected  that  phrem^ 
gists  haive  erred  by  paasing  into  an  op- 
posite extreme,  and  multiplyinff  the 
primitive  fiunilties  to  an  extent  that  is 
unphilosophical  and  needless. 

That  porenology  leads  to  material- 
ism has  ofien  been  asserted  ;  and  the 
assertion  has  bean  rendered  specious 
by  the  &ct,  that  it  numbers  amongst  its 
most  ardent  votaries,  individuals  who 
are  known  to  be  fiivorable  to  the  ma- 
terial pUkBOfrfiy.  But,  In  tnith,.  H 
leaves  the  great  question  at  issue  ex- 
actly where  it  found  it.  PhrencJogy 
does  not  profess  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  nature  of  mmd  ;  it  is  onl^  the  ktws 
which  govern  its  manifestations,  with 
which  H  pretends  to  be  acquainted.^- 
And  it  might  as  well  be  ss&dthat  aman 
waa  a  materialist,  beoaose^  admitted 
that  he  leotived  #  ideas  of  colour  by 
means  of  the  eve,  as  that  he  should  be 
aa  oonsiderady  because  he  mtintained 


iiilMressio 
1  of  oerta 


thatallother  emotiofB  and 

pevoeived  by  reason  ot  certain 
t  of  cerebral  eoafbrmadan. 

ae  hrmn  is  an  imtirument  in  the  oae 
case,  CQUuatly  as  the  eye  is  in  the  other, 
and  aeither  are  to  be  confounded  with 
themiad,  any  more  than  the  music 
prodaeed  from  a  piano  is  to  be  oon- 
nnmded  idth  the  keys  or  the  strings 
byin|ireSskNia«pon  wfaleh  it  was  oc- 
casioned^ 

Bnttt  may  be  said,  if  mind  be  a  re- 
sult of  orgaaization,  as  music  is  of  im- 
pact upon  an  instrument,  does  not  that 
flavour,  at  least,  of  materially  ?    We 
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fiJUbk  erideMe  refpecting  diat  canse 
mtiitk\^  have^  their  owuMiBtwoa. 
Pkienotoglito  affect  to  bat^fraod 
•oota  Akh^  Bomewliat  analDgoaa  t» 
Jh*  ReM^  '^eonuMB  teoMy"  and  bf 
vkiek  they  makitein  that  ve  hatewiifl^ 
^-amottiita  to  setf-evideiil  kmmiedge  df 
aiienuil  ezkleBce.  But  we  b^  to 
ari^  w91  not  that  Im;^  msaiftat  itself 
te  the  dreamer,  with  an  aalivity-  a»  !»- 
ttti8e»  and  a  beMef  as  imheiMatiii|f,  as 
In  a»f  waking  soljecty  And  if  m, 
bow  oaa  it  be  preiiimed  that  any  «er* 
tain  or  in&Uible  knawted^  of  Hie 
-etiertfal  world  is  the  rewdi  oTitaope- 
KsAiMs  t  We  are  very  maoh  inoKned 
lothiide,  that  the  fiMHy  to  wldch  the 
y^enolugiste  aMode,  ira  prtautltelii- 
eulty ;  tluit  k,  that  some  indihridaflls 
•^boni  with  ft  peculiar  power  of  ob* 
aetving  and  distingidshing  parcicfilhtr 
«tnecto;  but  that  power  affords  no 
mdenee  whatever  of  the  necessary 
existence  of  external  ofcjeets,  beyrmd 
the  terj  natural  inference  which  may 
lie*diwifn  in  the  ctae  of  any  of  the 
^MliersenseSi    So  that,  fir  aught  that 


phrenology  accomplishes,  the  great 
^eMtoarbtttweoa  materfallaii  fOM  fm- 
4ntt«HaHste  ffemalaB  exactly  where  it 
w«  betere.  < 

A  kmooMge  of  matter  j^m0ppaut 
the  eaatenoe  of  nmid.  But  the  esrist- 
ence  of  mind  does  not  necessarily  pt%^ 
auppoae  the  existence  of  matter.  It 
■mv  be  true  that  the  lattor  exiMa  as 
weU  as  the  former.  Bat-  it  is  not  'a 
mli^«tident  truth.  And  however  men 
ttay  doubt  about  Ibe  one,  the  MMf  fittt 
ef  ckmMtg  at  ttU,  afforda  perfect  cer- 
tainty fespec^  the  other.  Onr^on- 
^M^m^eor  inferences  nmyht  emmesas 
<^MS(ad  therefore  we  can  never  b&  9ii^e 
^dwX  we  ftre  no^  under  a  dehisiow  wimn 
we  aire  led  by  oiff  senaatioaa  to  <lle 
belief  of  an  ezteitial  oljeet  Ifariy 
such  deindons  are  praotised  by  timse 
who  are  skilAll  at  s%ht  of  hand.  Bt% 
the  very  act  of  coiyeotaring  at  all, 
jarooet  mfbUbfy  ihe  existeneeof  abe- 
tng  that  cei^ectures,  and  we  thmr^flft, 
«aa  never  entertain  any  dovbt  resp^M*. 
^Bg*  ^«  r^  esdstence  of  an  intitteetttal 
nature. 


LETTER  ON  THE  IRISH  EMJCATIOW  QUESTION. 
TO  TRB  BDrrOR  OFTRB  tmmmsn^  MaoAanm. 


Snt, 

The  frequent  compkinta  made  of 
Repoitera  in  the  pvbhc  papers,  would 
kmoe  these  who  vaiae  the  henour  of 
our  Established  Church,  to  hope,  that 
H  was  to  the  maccuraey  of  oaeef  diese 
we  were  to  ascribe  a  repott  on  the 
Eduoadon  Question  in  Irelandi  It  is, 
aa  all  events,  due  to  propriety,  to  visit 
on  tfie  Reporter  what  he  has jDwsmned 
to  put  mto  the  lipb  of  his  Grace  the 
Ai&bii^  of  Dublin ;  and  I  dm  only 
tteal  it  as  condng  from  sueh  a  writer. 
It  is  doe  to  the  cause  of  trath  and  the 
Cleigy  of  Irehind,  net  to  dkyw.that 
wrilerii  observations  to  eseape  unno- 
ticed. I  merely  touch  ona  few  pofaMiM— 

This  writer,  Sir,  uses  the  doakof 
the  Archbishop'^  authority,  to  viisdi- 
cate  the  book  which  the  Gomaiisiloiiers 

Vol.  I. 


of  Sduoatian  have  published,  from  the 
ehaiga  tof  Mag  a-  msrtflaison  of  At 
SoriptiarQi^  awl  tha  plea  is,  thai  ^a 
fhaftfalifNi  ^m^Mmk^  m't  ftMoaAomfmo^ 
feiAigito  be  tkt-  wMe  liiok,  wMdk  t^if 
noif^  it  wdre  weU,  «if'«aoh'a^pleaas 
this  ooaM  be  adasitted  to  prindioaiiafthe 
hdquiteus'  priaoiple  4f  ^tiiia  seleatien. 
lA  selectien  from  the  Saared  ^ehane, 
•aaedln  edaeatioa,  in  eonjunolios  With 
the  whde  Bible,  to  the  stody  of  wMah, 
UttlechlhlnNiare  taught  wtthfcelhigs 
ef'reverenoe  to  aspire,  eannet*  indeed, 
with* Jttsdce  be  called  "*  a  aiahValiiw,'' 
iatt  an  honest  and  vahMfale  iataodaotibn 
te  the  i*e  of  that  hiaplrad  Volane; 

But  a  selection  from  the>  B«ared 
^Volamey  used  in  edaeatiea  as  Ihie  is, 
«o  the  eiiAusion  of  the  remaMer, 
and  made  on  the  iidquileui  priae^e. 
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tMi^ 


th»t  thw  reimdader  or  no;  paii  thfve^ 
ift  un6t  6>r  the.  instrufi^oiL  of  y4MiUi^ 
this,  Sir,  is  not  onjy  »  muUlalioii,  Irat 
it  is  worse  than  a  mutilatioil  of  ihe 
Scripture  it  is  a  mutilatioB'  of  some 
parts  of  this  holy  Volume  and  a  deter 
cration  of  the  rest 

I  wouid.  Sir,  that  we  had  been  left 
tp  Impute  this  exclusively  to  Popish 
superstition,  and  that  we  bad  been  pev^ 
miUed  to  consider  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  merely  as  the  dupes 
of  a  ipistaken  and  perverted  policy. 
But  4^  1  we  are  oepriyed  even  of 
thja  pelancholy  consolation — w«  are 
compelled  to  a^mit  that  the  Board  is 
guided,  not  by  a  pervecsiou  i^  policy; 
but  by  a  dereliction  of  principle.  What 
is  thq  accouut  given  ot  this  selection  ? 
it  is  this — 

**  The  first  pubUcation  of  selections 
by  the  Society  comprised  the  whole 
book  of  Genesis,  uM  the  excepHon  t^ 
those  f^ts  which  all  pmretUs  wmM  re^ 
frma^oiu-pidting  into  the  hands  of  their 
akUdrenJ*  Here,  Sir,  is  not  a  lubmis- 
sion  to  an  error  of  Popish  supeiM^Htion, 
not  a  weak  and  erimiual  compcomise 
of  truth  with  fiUsehood,  but  a  plain 
dogma  of  Popery  herself,  a  plain,  direct 
and  awful  charge  against  the  purity, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  truth  of  the 
eternal  God.  Such  dogmas  may  be 
^ovel  in  English  people,  but  we  are  too 
well  accustomed  to  them  in  Ireland. 

/The. first  in  the  ranks  of  impiety, 
who  recently  set  forth  a  modification  of 
this  prinoipfe,  was  Dr*  Doyle,  who^  in 
his  letters  on  the  Bible  Society,  in  1S25» 
says — 

**  Some  person  in  Waterford,  quoted 
with  religious  horcor  the  sayiogof » 
priest  **ih4U  th0  Mible  vfoM  pi^  tkfi 
devil  ytith  thfim^**  meaning  the  obiMi«B» 
Yet.  the  pHfst  thoug^  righth,  >thoi^ 
he  expre«aed  himseu  In  the  Irish  man* 
nee,  putting  the  wrong  end  of  the  senti- 
ment foremost  The  Scriptures  would 
ppt  ^lay  the  devil  with  the  chtUbren, 
but  the  devil  would  play  his  pnuiks 
with  the  children  by  means  of  the  Sorip- 
turesl  r--&^  Letters  of  J.  K.  L. 

This  was  followed  by  a  wodhy  pupU 
of  such  a  master,  Mr.  Sheil,  who  in  the 
attack  which  he  and  Mr.  O'CouikU 
commenced  upon  the  London  Hiber* 
nian  Society,  declares  it  as  the  dogma 
of  his  Church,  ihaX^the  Bible  ismt  fit 
for  the  unassisted  perusal  of  ev&ry  shoe^ 
less  ttrc/itu,  and  that  we  shoiM  not  mai» 
a  primer  of  the  fVord  qf  God,**  and  m 


attaeking  the  then  CiMo^iBiQiiers-  of 
Education  for  the  prindple  Ihat^  nseaas 
should  be  taken  to  sttpply  the  Protea*> 
tant  children  with  the  TestaBents,f  ha 
ufges  this  sentiment  with  the  caustic 
irony  of  mingled  infiddity  aad  supavw 
stition,  thus — 

*<  The  Protestant  child  who  sits  beskie 
the  Catholic  is  to  he  initiated  in  theism 
teresting  details  of  crimnalitsf  eonkmed 
m  the  history  of  the  Jews,  while  hit 
Popish  neig/tbaws  are  to  be  denied  ail 
access  to  those  pnre  and  sabUary  sontoOe 
itfinfommtionfrom  which  so  mndk  nSefnl 
knowledge  is  to  be  derivedJ*  i  rmt 
those  who  wish  to  examine  the  imploiis 
amplifications  with  which  ribald  bk»- 
phemy  can  enlarge  upon  this  principle, 
to  a  perusal  of  that  gsntleman's  speMi 
on  that  occasion.  So  Mr.  Magittfe  in 
his  contioversy  with  Mr*  Pope,.8iq^»— 
*<  Christ  wiU  not  allow  Ins  cfaildre»  to 
use  good  food,  when  by  the  citcuss- 
staaces  of  the  case,  it  nucfat  he  con- 
verted into  poison.  Wouul  jou  gire 
to  a  child  food  of  an  indigestible  oua- 
Kty  IT  In  short  Sir,  this  is  a  psiaopls 
which  has  been  set  forth  and  dilated  oa 
by  men  oi  everv  grade  and  every  class, 
from  the  schoolmaster  to  the  pope,  in 
the  ranks  of  superstition,  and  mm  the 
liberal  to  the  atheist  iu  those  of  infi- 
delitv;  but  no  man  has  ever  yet  ven- 
tured to  suppose,  a  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop gravely  to  stand  up  and  tell  a  Plro- 
testant  naition,  that  in  comunction  vrith 
the  Bumsters  of  superstition,  he  had 
composed  an  expurgate  edition  of  an 
inspired  book  of  God,  **  omitting  those 
parts  which  all  parents  would  refraim 
Jirom  putting  into  the  hands  of  their  chO' 
drenf  That  is.  Sir,  in  plmn  Engfishw 
that  the  Bible  is  a  book  unfit  for  our 
children,  and  that  these  parents— these 
worms  of  the  dust  are  wiser  than  the 
God  and  Father  of  lights,  whose  vris«> 
dom  inspired,  and  iHiose  mercy  gave 
his  Sacred  book  to  be  "a  lantern  to 
our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path^"  to 
guide  us  to  salvation  fima  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

What,  Sir ! — Is  it  that  very  portion 
of  God's  holy  Word  which  his  own 
authoritative  command  ordains  that  vre 
*^should  teach  them  Mgeniiy  mnto  our 
childrenr  that  we  thfMd  " taaeh  them 
to  our  sons,  and  our  son^  sons^  that 
**^  children  which  have  not  known  ostytkinM 
may  hear  and  learn  tofoar  tike  Lom 
their  God,  as  long  as  they  koe."  Is  this 
that  Word  which  we  are  bow  to  leant 
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^be^^'fmrmiiwwehrefhmn  from  putting 
M*  Mr  homh^^eir  children,''  and  thai 
w»  are  to  be  indebted  to  the  Board  of 
Ifftth  Bchmrtion  for  a  safe  and  proper 
edition  of  it  for  their  inatniction?  Sir, 
there  is  not  a  man  wlio  yaloes  the  ho- 
nour of  ma  Chorch,  whose  heart  must 
not  bmu  with  feeliqgs  of  gri^  and 
shame  at  a  statement  such  at  this.  We 
do  not  piotest  against  individinds,  hnt 
against  errors — not  against  men  but 
againstprinoiples,  and  when  a  principle 
or  Popish  anperstition,  snoh  as  this,  is 
set  forth  before  the  nation,  the  higher 
th^  amiiority  from  whieh  it  emanates, 
the  looder  and  the  loftier  shall  be  our 
protest  against  itr  We  vahie  and  we 
reSycct  as  we  ought,  the  dignities  and 
offites  of  men,  but  it  is  only  calculated 
tor  bring  them  into  degradation  and 
eoBterapt  when  theee  who  fill  them 
stand  upon  the  little  molehill  of  their 
eastblj  elevation,  to  lift  their  puny 
voice  against  the  authority  and  the 
giory  of  the  God  of  Heaven. 

It  ift  asserted  that  **  4tn  mdery  had 
irfm  tamed  agmmt  the  find  number  cf 
lAtf  ndettiom  made  by  the  Society f  be/ore 
they  were  pnbkthed,  the  proof  eheet 
havmg  heenewrreptitknuly  procured  from 
the  printers,  and  it  woe  mid  that  in  those 
sdeetions  they  had  introduced  a  pmsog^ 
sanctiomng  the  worship  of  the  Firgm 
Mary.'' 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  sentiment  had  been 
uttered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
would  seem  perfoctly  unaccountable 
on  ai^  principles  of  binary  can^krar, 
to  any  man  accjuainted  with  the  fhcts  i 
it  would  seem  hke  an  attempt  to  evade 
thechaige,  by  caatiag  an  imputation 
Q§  dishonesty  on  those  who  procured 
the  sheet,  and  of  fidsehood  on  those 
who  brought  the  accusatiou*  I  did 
not  see  that  sheet.  Sir,  but  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  chaige 
kmnr  notMng  of  it  till  it  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  I  know  that  it  was 
not  mocured  surreptitiously,  but  fell 
aedaentally  into  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  got  it  '  Mr.  Carlisle  made 
this  same  cry,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
it  too,  which  was  industriously  circu- 
lated in  Enffkttd,  complaining,  for* 
sooth,  as  if  this  passage  only  appeared 
in  a  proof  sheet,  but  ought  not  to  be 
ehaiged  on  the  extracts  as  published ; 
whereas,  this  very  passage  came  out 
with  a  title  changed  in  the  seleetionsi 
and  it  was  not  said  to  sanction  the 
worship  Of  the   Yii^n  Mary,  but  it 


was  pntved  to  do  so->proved  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners,  not 
only  to  reAite,  but  even  to  attempt  to 
answ^  the  chaige ;  they  cocdd  not,  and 
they  are  unable  to  do  so.   If  the  Arch- 
bishf^  of  Dublin  can  find  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  answer  that  charge, 
be  shall  be  instantly  refuted  ;  and  now 
I  say.  Sir,  not  onlv  that  their  vote 
sanctioiis  the  worship  of  the   Vfargin 
Biary,  but  since  I  find  that  the  Board 
tolerates,  as  is  openly  acknowledged, 
the  use  of  the  books  in  the   Roman 
Catholic  depository,  to  be  admitted 
into  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
schools,  I  say  this,  that  they  sanction 
the  most  abominable  idolatries  and  0a- 
persdtions  that  ever  disgraced  a  peo- 
ple calling  themselves  christians,  and  I 
chaige  the  Board  of  Education  wfth 
patronizing  the  worst  and  most  abomi- 
nable antichristian  delusions  that  can 
blind  the  human  intellect,  and  destroy 
the  human  soul ;  and  if  they  will  un- 
dertake to  disprove  this  charge,  since 
it  is  complained  they  were  not  allowed 
to  plead  thcHT  cause  in  Exeter  Hall, 
and  smce  it  is  said  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  is  fectious  in   opposing  this 
Board— and    since,   respect   for    his 
Oraoe'^  office  fbrbids  such  an  appeal 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the 
name   of   the    Church    of     Ireland, 
kt  Mr.  Carlisle,  and    Mr.   Anthony 
Blake,  meet  a  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tabhehed    Church   and   a    clergyman 
of  the   Scotch  Church,    or  an  Irish 
Lai^er  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  let  the 
Popish  principles  of  their  constitution, 
and  their    Popish  extracts,    and  the 
Popish  superstitions  of  that  deposftory, 
which  they  sanction,  be  brought  fairly 
to  the  light,  and   I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  there  is  not  a  man  that 
shi^l  ever  have  the  hardihood  to  call 
himsetf  a   Protestant    Minister,   and 
stand  up  to  teH  the  British  nation  that 
the  public  money  should  be  devoted  to 
such  an  abominable  purpose.      Now, 
Sir,  this  is  plain  language,  such  as  bdhs 
the  subject.    Let  us  see  will  the  Board 
of  Education  venture  to  meet  it,  then. 
Sir,  the  nation  shall  see  where  political 
fhction  and  crooked  policy ;  and  Chris- 
tian fidelity  and  truth  are  to  be  found. 
"  He  tiiat  doeth  evil,  hatetii  the  fight, 
neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved ;  but  he  that 
doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  IMt,  that 
his  deeds  may  be  made  mannest,  that 
they  are  wrought  in  God.\    ^^r^i^ 
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Bolt  it-ti)ifM»  "^Um  nA)r*mrd4o 
u$mme  iktt  mMated  $dectiom  vmM 
pmeei'oe  4ke  Mtmdmm  .of  '^naA^^^  -ntamk 
mMoMfv,  to&o  Afu<  reoeuaed  Ikamedacm^ 
Hm^i&nt  Froiutmt  Utmermtiu-^^-ae 
ArMuk9ptiifJ)Mm,^9hQhadk9meim^ 
caM  at  a^M^Dr,  Sadtkr,  mhokmi 
beetkedmcaied  ai  TVMf  CbA^,  Du^ 
Im-^amd  Mr,  CaHislef  a  PrtBhytenan 
eh^gymtm^^  With  respect  to  an  edu- 
calbniat  Oxford,  Isuppoeeitu  meMfc 
tbat  this  It  a  pledge  diat  the  proper 
pritfeiplea  of  Ihe  Proteetani  leligioa 
laoakated  at  tint  Umveraiey,  tse  ta 
affiMrd  a  seeanbr  in  the  Aischhtshc^ 
of  DaUm  agauat  th«  ktvaskm  «! 
tlMNse  priiieipfte«  ia  the  Bmad  of  Bdv- 

Qsa,  and  would  be  a  good  one  if  £ 
did  not  happen  to  be  refitted  by  that 
viiich  18  p^▼erbiatiy  aduiowledged 
l<^  be  woith  a  thouMmd  argnmeots, 
Banelji^  a  &ct;  thatfiuA  ia  this,  and 
i  lament  to  hare  it  to  irnte-<*4faat  the 
Ainhbiahop  of  Dublhi,  aa  Flpesident^of 
a  CoUege  at  Oaford,  deHvered  from 
the  po^t,  and  pobliahed  from  the 
pom»  abody  ofwell  airai^B^  and  well 
digcited  truths,  which  weae  consonant 
A0  fiftf  aa  they  wmnt,  with  the  prin^les 
iritieh  Qdght  to  be  incidcated  in  that 
Vmymmt^^  bat  the  very  next  year 
hit  Grace  aoeepfeedihe  Archiepiseopal 
aoikre  iatiiia  unfiMrtanate  couatiy,  and 
wuAatUxk>to  cany  huto  effect  for  the 
Sdaie  iMinisler  of  England,  a  system 
whi<^  the  year  before,  he  had  WmBtAS 
publicly  denounced — and  justly  and 
unansweredly  denounced,  as  a  com- 
pound of  P<^ry  and  Paganism,  at 
Okford,  The  detailed  eamparison  of 
his  Grace*s  sentiments,  and  of  the 
fioird^are  U^  before  the  public,  they 
renuua  unanswered,  and  unanswerable, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  to  impute  to  us  as 
an  ebullition  of  foction  in  Ireland,  the 
adherence  to  those  principles,  which 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
had  published  as  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Oxford.  Is  it 
faction.  Sir,  that  we  cannot  conye- 
niently  accommodate  the  policy  of  my 
Lord  Ghrey,  by  surrendering  our  re- 
ligion and  our  ^Bibles  at  his  Lordship's 
behest?  Is  it  foction.  Sir,  that  we 
cumot  profess  one  set  of  principles  one 
year,  and  shift  them  like  a  scene  in  a 
comedy,  to  please  a  Prime  Minister, 
the  next  ?  If  not.  Sir,  then  I  pledge 
myself  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land,  that  when  the    Archbishop  oi 


Qnfain  ahatt  •  lecondk  eves  t»  tiie 
semblance  of  cottvevtencT  the  princi' 
plea  whieh  he  pablished  al  Oxfoad  ia 
one  year^  with  those  which  he  «ndflr» 
tooh  to  bring  into  action  in  the  Melra^ 
politan  See  of  ireland  the  next,  iiadsr 
the  policy  of  Lord  Gr^^  that  evety 
Bishop  and  evtty  Clergyman  ia  Ir^* 
land,  will  unammously  join  him  in  that  - 
Board  oi  Education,  which  tiU  then. 
m  his  Grase's  own  aathority,  as  aa 
opiaiont  we  riuill  deaounoe  as  a  coaa- 
pouttd  of  Pagan  ignaranoet  and  Popish 
superstitiwk. 

it  has  been  bifeteriy  coBmhaaed  ^ 
that  peraons  were  exekided  fitun  the 
ptibliemeetinga,  to  petition  aaalastlhe 
Board,  who  were  not  firiena^  ta  the 
ofegect  for  which  they  were  eoa^enad. 
This  atatemoit  to  n^  certain  Jooin 
ledge  is  incorreet--the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  himself^  receiTed  a  formal  wUh 
fioation  of  the  meeting  on  the  aabjeet 
in  Dublin,  and  his  Grace  did  not  ehiriie 
to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  af^ 
forded  him. 

k  has  been  also  madaasnl^|ecief 
bitter  lamentation,  that  **  am  tigHaMomk 
gomg  en  m  IroUmd,  wkiek  tansb  4ir 
MamtmCmAokopopuiatkmfyikeappB^ 
oaiifm  of  mch  €jMet$  a*  '  LMmin; 
*mperMiou$hclievert,*  *mmiilat9r*qf4kB 
&ripture*i  ^«  Look,  Sir,  I  praj  yan» 
to  what  a  lamentable  pass  the  Aotea- 
tant  rdigioA  is  arrived^-hnt  ona  or 
Iwo  short  years  ago,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Bikish  Senate^  An^tnahopa, 
Bishops,  and  all  the  Peen  of  the 
realm^  called,  in  the  moataokguiaiaa- 
ner>  the  God  of  Heaven  U^  witnesstbe 
idelalry  and  supeiatition  of  the  Pofdah 
ehurch;  and  now  an  Archbishop  •£ 
the  Protestant  rdigion,  whoae  d«^  it 
is,  to  testify  against  this,,  and  to  \aomr 
to  reform  these  unhappy  peo^e,  ia 
represented  as  gravely  oomplainwy  to 
these  very  Peers,  that  Ireland  is  agi- 
tated. How  ? — Because  men  are  foand 
to  sayt  what  they  evervonethemselvea 
hadswom!!!  As  to  the  Peers — ^isthia 
a  compliment  to  their  consdenoe,  or 
their  understandhig  ? — as  to  Ireland— 
alas,  poor  country  I  when  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  pillars  of  the  truth, 
take  part  with  the  ministers  of  supers 
stidon,  to  complain  that  truth  is  spcien, 
and  to  mutilate  and  suppress  the  Word 
of  Life,  which  they  oiarnt  to  teach  ancl 
preach  even  to  the  death— what  prospect 
IS  there  of  your  improvement — ^N^at 
hope  can  be  indulged  of  your  salvation ! 
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Bmi  we  are  e«Ued  on  to  sympidifee 
yMk  the  tuffeiiags  of  those  wiio  are 
<fi|;«ged  lA  the  mnntaiiuuiee  of  tbb 
mtom,  and  who  haT»  to  complaiii  of 
liie  **  ma$tdat9a$»maion  of  their  ^imtu> 
tfm**  And  we  are  told  of  the  melan<- 
eholy  iMtanoe  of  a  Preebyterian  minis- 
ter who  was  deserted  by  faM  eovj^in- 
gation,  because  he  approi^  of  die 
Board  of  Education.  As  to  this  ninis- 
ter.  Sir,  I  grant,  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
less,  however,  for  his  &te,  than  m  his 
dime.  I  r^ice  to  hear  of  the  ideK^ 
of  his  congregation — ^it  is  time  for  a 
4»ngDBflation  to  abandon  their  ndidster, 
w^en  he  deserts  the  Word  and  the 
amthori^  of  his  Creator.  As  to  the 
wpToacbes  that  are  cast  on  the  Protes* 
tant  oomnnssioners,  it  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, that  for  these  they  are  de- 
ferring of  compasnon.  If  men  are  re- 
proached for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  in 
the  path  of  dulhr,  supported  by  th^ 
Wora  of  their  Grod  ana  the  testiuKHiy 
of  their  conscience,  it  is  their  priyilegv, 
according  to  that  Word,  to  ^refmce^ 
und  he  exceeding  gfadT  mid  therefore, 
so  fiur  from  com^aining,  we  see  the 
lipoStles  of  our  blessed  L^rd,  **  tejekmg 
Ato  they  were  worthy  to  st^fir  shame  fir 
hii  nameU*  and  we  are  called  on  to  sym- 
^atlnze,  not  their  sorrows,  but  their 
Joys.  But  when  men  suffer  undeir  the 
just,  inci^iiant  rebuke  of  truth,  for  de- 
stroying the  cause  of  God  and  of  his 
Word,  then,  indeed,  they  are  truly  to 
be  pitied — no  Scripture  to  supports- 
no  nope  to  cheer — no  testimony  of 
oonsdotts  integfri^,  that  is  ratified  by 
the  authority  ^  God,  to  uphold  them, 
when  they  have  sacrificed  the  glory  of 
•the  eCeraal  World  to  some  contempti- 
ble expediency,  or  some  criminal  polkiy 
of  U^s^^en  they  have  thipown  aw«y 
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the  sobetanoe  to  grasp  at  the  shadow, 
however  iktaHy  ^iuiMs  ^e  result  of 
their  eooduct  to  their  fellow  creatoies, 
it  is  imitenaUy  to  be  allowed,  th«t 
tiiey  are  okgeots  of  deep  couaaisei»- 
tsOQ,  as'  it  regards  themselves.  Pity 
most  not  presume  to  arrest  the  tod  of 
justice  f  but' justice  cannot  fimbtmr  to 
minfflo  her  tears  with  those  of  pity. 

How  are  the  miseries  of  theireosd^- 
tsan  aggravated)  when  the  culummci  <£ 
wl^oh,  tney  eoaq[>la»,  are  deittttd,.  imt 
firom  their  enemies,  but  froM '  thcBi» 
selv«s  ?  Who-ever  thot^  of itaficiag 
to  the  Protestant  com«issioner%>Aiit 
any  one  of  them  would  aeHm^ly  dare 
to  set  foskhthe  Fopisfa  psnudple,  tlmt 
the  Bible  was  net  fit  to  bf  |mt  ituthu 
hands  of  omr  children  ?  Win  eirtr 
thought,  however  crianaal  Wv  eon* 
mdered  the  policy  of'tfae  Boaid^  «h«t 
anyone  of  them  aotually  held  mi'  0Di> 
nionof  tho  Bible^  in  common  wkh  Ine 
blasphemies  and  supwstilions  of  'Dr, 
Doyle,  Mr.  Sheil,  and  iMn  Magsre? 
Alas!  Sir/ how  hapless  i» tho  cottditai 
of  the  culprit,  when  the  n^Miable  ml- 
missions  of  the  defence,  toutnwbor 
even  the  eovnts  of  the  indiotawnl? 


How  hapless  is  escapofiromthe-teitihie 
scrveriQr  of  oensure,  when  the  metaB- 
oholy  confession  of  the  truth  aeta  oven 
detmetion  itself  at  defiance)'  Witii 
the  hope^  Sir,  that  your  Maflaame  afaail 
long  afidfd  apfedge  of  wbat  Oafind 
and  Trinity  Gottege  ought  to  Inaint '' 
with  respect  to  the  Word  of  God* 

Ivemain, 

Your  Friend  and  SeNanl^ 

PHILO  VSRII\AB. 
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LETTEKS  PROM  CANADA.* 


Canada  f  we  neyer  meet  that  word, 
without  feeling  a  raih  of  combined 
aenaations  to  our  heart;  we    scarce 
know  whether  pleasorable  or  otber- 
wiae.    A  flowery  scene  rises  before 
oar  eyes,  and  all  the  witchery  of  that 
noble 4and  comes  like  a  summer  gleam 
across  omr  sonL    Yet  not  unmingled 
with  pant  do  we  experience  these  feel* 
logs,  the  memory  of  friends,  driven' 
ftom  this  once  happy  land,  now  settled 
IB  peace  with  their  fkmllies,  but  for 
'  eter  lost  to  us,  comes  to  onr  mind,  and 
then  we  tnm  to  the  n%hty  operations' 
in  the  state,  which  havie  thus  exiled  so 
numy  thousands  of  our  brethren  from 
thefr  Ei^lish  home,  and  in  long  and 
gloomy  train  uprise  our  wrongs  and 
safeiings-'^4nit  we  w^l  not  continue 
the  piotore,  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
leatiwd  m  this  month,  and  we  hare  no 
need  to  be  gloomy  or  de^nding,  so 
dkiwing  a  veil  over  our  sketch,  let  us 
torn  to  subjects  more  immecBately  con- 
netted  with  our  title,  and  fain  are  we 
tb  ^y,  that  he  must  be  a  thorough  cry- 
iiig  philosopher,  who  can  read  some  of 
these  **  Canadian  Tours,*  &c.  without 
hearty  laughter.     But  the  causes  of 
this  mirth  are  by  no  means  the  same 
in  all.     At  one  time  we  take  up  a 
volume  written  by  some  blockhead  of 
scribbling  notoriety,   amd  at  his  dull 
vi^gue  theories  we  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing, and  anon  we  get  some  semi-poli- 
tical essay,  which,  with  its  crude  fiem- 
tasies,  is  only  prevented  from  being 
mischievous  by  its  utter  inanity ;  there 
we  sit,  and  laughing  view  the  hubbub 
created  by  the  fialMS  promulffated  by 
tke-Martaiieau  class,  wno  with  a  smat- 
tanhig  of  technical  tems,  **  Com,  cvr* 
rency,  eajpital,*  and  all  the  cant  of 
trms*  inMoa%  waste,  paper,  pens  and 
vokf  and  their  own  time— the  least 
valuable  of  the  lot — and  come  before 
tb«  pnblic  as  writers  on  population  and 


political  economy.  Heaven  save  thc^' 
maurk,  each  in  his  turn  exclsuming, 
**  Eureka,**  as  he  offers  some  vamped 
panacea  for  all  human  ills,  and  as  each 
shrinks  to  darkness  again,  they  leave 
us  the  admiration  of  naught  save  their 

*»  Dull  dexterity  of  groping  well** 

Enough  of  these ;  let  us  turn  to  the 
odier  fund  of  laughter,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent volume  aflfbrds  no  mean  specimen. 
On  comparison  with  other  works  writ- 
ten on  this  very  popular  subject,  the 
reader  will  find  that,  although  you  may 
laugh  with  Tiger   Dunlop  and    Mr* 
Magrath,    yet   you  much    more  fre- 
quently laugh  at  the  writers  who,  in 
Uie  words  of  Hall  **  take  walk  and 
make  book."    (But  who  differed,  oh/ 
ye  gods,  fit>m  his  volumes?)    Who 
can  restndn  a  guffaw   when  we  find 
descriptions  of  scenery  which  had  been 
voted  indescribable?    But  putting  all 
these  aside,  and  leaving  them  to  Uieir 
probable  &te,  let  us  show  what  may  be 
really  profitable  or  amusing  reading  for 
the  public.    Of  the  latter  class  may 
be  tanked  such  men    as    Howteson, 
Stuart,  Evans,  and  many  others,  who 
profbss  little  fiirther  than  giving  a  book 
of  travels,  and  who  do  that  well ;  but) 
with  the  former  class,  the  profitable,  we 
have  more  immediately  to  do  now,  and 
this  is  divided  into  two  subdivimons. 
that  comprising  information    for  the 
migorihr  of  emkrants,  the  poorer  ranks 
of  settlers,  and  that  which,  as  in  the 
work  before  us,  is  addressed  more  <fi- 
rectly  to  the  higher  grades  of  persons. 
Of  tne  former  of  these,  we  have  abun- 
dance, and  we  have  in  a  former  number, 
treated  of  such,  but  of  the  latter,  we 
had  none,  until  this  nresent  volume  was 
sent  before  the  public.    It  was  a  great 
deficiency,  and  nas  been  amply  filled 
up.    It  had  been  allowed  on  all  hands 
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that  it  was  a  desideratum,  that  those  of 
the  higher  rank   about  to  emigrate, 
should  obtain  information.    The  works 
published  gave  ample  instructions  to 
those  who  could  hve  on    meal    and 
potatoes,   but  to  the  dvilized  fiunily 
It  was  an  unbuoyed  channel,  and  they 
who  siuled  it  were  on  all  sides  liable  to 
fraud,  accident,  and  expense  ;  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  to  the  want  of  the 
information  hitherto,  should  the  public 
«|^pr^iate  it  when  offered  them. 
^  This  volume  comes  before  the  pubf- 
lic  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  it  is 
not  the  work  of  any  one  pen  :  one  part 
of  the  letters  are  from  a  &mily,  settled 
for  son^e  time  ;  the  rest  from  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Editor's  &mily,  who  sailed 
from  Ireland,  and  thus  we  have  the  cir* 
cumstantial  detail  of  the  voyage  and 
land  journeys  at  the  same  time  Uiat  the 
&rming  operations  of  the  located  fiunily 
are  laid  before  us.     Now  although  we 
are. spared  the  dull  dry  account  of  a 
Canadian  diary,  and  are  not  burdened 
with   « trees  cut  and   girdled,    ditto 
burned,"  &a,  yet  we  have  enough  to 
shew  what  the  requisite  proceedings 
actually  are.     We  sdd  that  more  than 
one  pen  had  been  employed  in  this 
work,  and  to  this  does  it  owe  much  of 
the  very  pleasing  diversity  of  style, 
and  we  turn  from  the  tender  regrets  of 
the  lady  to  the  manly  hopes  of  3ie  gen- 
tleman, and  again  to  the  rich  and  vivid 
sporting  letters  of  Mr.  Magrath.     We 
have  also  more  than  once  recognised 
our  old  friend  Martin  Doyle.     The 
first  letter  contains  an  account  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  voyage  and 
the  iourney  through  the  country  to  the 
settlement,  the  total  for  which,  for  nine 
individuals,  is  only  £lSd ;   then  wa 
have  lists  of  provender,  not  bad  in 
their  way ;  then  the  expenses  in  the 
Bush,  as  the  uncleared  forest  is  called* 
including  stock  of  all  kinds  ;  in  short, 
it  appears  that  this  lot  of  settlers  wero 
A>c»^  for  little  more  than  je400.   We 
shall  not  offend  the  ladies*  eves  with 
the  list  of  gentlemen's  apparel,  but  ne- 
vertheless, it  is  very  useful  for  them  to 
know. what  sort  of  materials  may  fall 
beneath  their  delicate  fingers,  which 
must  do  all  wori(,  firom  making  a  fire  to 
sewing  a  new  collar  on  the  Sunday 


shirt  Some  excellent  advice  to  go  oat 
with  a  wife,  and  not /br  one  ;  they  must 
be  scarce  commocuties  there,  and  a 
young  widow  with  a  parcel  of  brats,— 
which  here  are  the  plague,  but  there 
are  the  pride  of  life, — would  surely 
meet  encomragemcnt.  Some  hints  on 
the  voyage,  as  not  to  put  yourself  tp  a 
month's  additional  tossing,  by  engaging 
a  berth  in  a  cheap  vesseiTwith  as  good 
sailing  qualities  as  a  beef  barrel,  but  to 
get  one  of  the  piime  &nen  from  Liver- 
pool, where  the  bill  of  fiire  is  such  as 
to  tempt  us  to  go  only  for  amusement, 
wines,  mcluding  claret  and  charopajgne, 
and  board  and  bed  for  tlur^-^e 
pounds.     Marvellous  t 

The  second  letter  is  highly  iise&il 
and  interesting,  and  gives  a  mo^  gr«^ 
phic  account  of  the  raisins  a  log.  house, 
which  after  all  is  no  baa  roost  Wa 
suppose  the  settler  at  York,  U.  C,  and 
paying  a  vbit  to  the  Commissioner  o£ 
Crown  Lands,  to  enquire  what  lands 
are  to  be  disposed  of: 

**  Being  there  informed  Ihathecaa  porw 
chase  certain  lots  of  wild  land  in  an  un- 
settled part  of  the  country,  at  frem  five 
to  ten  shillinp  an  acre,  he  next  preoeeds 
to  inspect  their  situation  and  quality* 
And  with  this  view  he  travels  io  a  public 
conveyance  as  far  as  is  practicable,  mj  15 
miles,  and  hires  a  waggon  to  carry  hini 
from  thence  to  the  settlement  nearest  the 
land  he  wishes  to  inspect,  t-a/  five  miles^ 
and  there  procures  an  intelligent  person 
acquainted  with  the  township,  lots,  Sec. 
to  act  as  his  guide,  with  whom  he  sets 
forward  fbr  the  land  on  foot:  and  finding 
that  instead  of  performing  the  remaining 
ten  miles,  and  of  reaching!^  as  he  may 
have  expected,  in  a  few  hom^  walfr,  he 
will,  pertiaps  fbr  the  first  thttein  hh  life, 
be  obliged  to  dispense  With  the  hntury  of 
a  good  bed,  and  dispose  huaself  tb  rest  as 
he  best  may,  upon  oae  composed  of  llie 
boughs  of  the  hemloe*  in  iIm  smidl 
sfaantH-  of  a  new  setiAsr. 

**  On  getting  up  next  norahigv  net 
per£»ctly  refreshed:  aflar  driakii^^  Us 
tea  without  the  agreeable  aceempanimeal 
of  ersaoi,  or  even  milk,  he  preoeeds  wMi 
his  guide,  who,  instructed  by  the  indss 
posts  of  the  surveyor  of  the  township,  ai 
length  eydaims  « this  is  tjM  lot;**-*-whe% 
the  weary  emigrant,  seating  himself  upon 
a  log,  and  looking  round  him,  pondors 


*  A  tree  of  the  fir  kind. 

f  The  first  and  most  contracted  habitation  a  settler  forms. 
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fomily  90  far  into  the  biuh,  and  to  » lot 
perhaps  badJy  eupplied  with  watcrv  and 
ooverid  with  pines,  (an  invanabie  indica- 
tion  of  inferior  knd,)  he  decides  upon 
farther  inspection,  and  at  length  fixes  on 
a  lot,  under  more  fiiToarabie  dicum^ 
stances,  upon  which  to  found  his  future 
habitation  and  his  home. 

«  He  retraces  his  steps  inth  altenA 
fMliags;  his  thoughts  occupied  bj  pleas- 
ing anticipations  of  the  future  iniproTe<> 
ment  of  his  estol^,  and  is  recehvd  at  the 
shanty  he  had  left,  with  all  that  hospits*. 
lity  which  characterises  the  new  setftlaiv 
-who  will  share  his  last  loaf  with  Us  e»> 
pected  neighbour. 

«  The  emigrant  retumt  to  York»  co»> 
dudes  the  purchase  of  his  land*  and  hi|B% 
■m  purchases  horses  and  waggon  to  ca»* 
mbj  his  family  and  baggage  to  the  farm 
of  another  comfortable  s^er  in  ysiiG^ 
nity,  with  whom  he  has  bargained  lor 
^kea  accommodation,  at  a  moderate  ralcw 
and  lor  a  supply  of  exeunt  provisiona 
for  as  many  weeks  as  he  shi^l  be  em^oyad 
in  the  fbrmatioa  of  his  own  residence. 

<«  With  this  intesestiog  object  at  baarW 
he  Ursa  as  many  men  aa  circum^tanpei 
wiU  pennit;  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  sleigh, 
whieA  is  the  only  vehicle  that  should  b0 
hroi^t  into  the  woods  until  a  road  be 
regularly  formed.  Hie  masUr  and  his 
men  start  before  thepx«n,  to  prepare  whal 
is  tanned  a  Bush-road,  which  is  done  by 
felllBf  and  drawing  aside  all  tneee  under 
fire  inches  dianieter»  fitmi  the  line  of 
narchy  and  by  cutting  a  pas$  through  any 
fallen  timber  of  laiger  dimensions ;  thus 
leaving  the  great  trees  standing,  round 
which,  Ae  others  being  cleared  away,  the 
ojKSL  and  sleigh  can  ply  nathout  diflSculty. 

<*  About  an  hour  befbre  nights  prep 
nunation  is  ma^e  for  sleeping^  and,  what 
II  termed  a  camp»  k  formed  for  tiUs  pw 
P|oee»  in  a  summary  way,  by  pkidi^  a 
ridm  pole  of  ten  fee(  upon  two  f«i«ed 
aliokp  sbc  fbet  in  length,  and  studc  firmly 
in  the  ground.  Aninet  this  ridge  pole 
are  laid,  nt  one  side,  a  set  of  pokn,  ob- 
liquely;  leaving  the  other  side»  whichfmpns 
the  front,  entirely  open,  not  only  to  admit 
thehefitofahiigefire,whichisUghted  up 
before  it,  but  the  smoke,  also,  to  banish 
the  musquetos.  A  thick  coat  of  hem- 
lock boughs,  or  of  bark  stripped  quidcly 
from  the  standing  trees,  and  covering  tbft 
poles,  keeps  oflf  the.  ndn  or  dew* 

«  Bv  this  time  the  oxen  have  arrived 
with  the  bed-dothes,  provisions.  Sec  and 
then  comes  on  the  interesting  scene  of 
cooking.  The  frying-pan  («  contrived  a 
double  debt  to  pay*^)  not  only  supplies 


of  sarowy  pork,  but  aleo  cif 
bread  or  paste  cakes,  not  less  enticing 
from  the  oily  drippings  of  the  meat  with 
which  they  are  fried.  After  a  hand 
day%  wori£  in  the  Bush,  this  is  no  unwiu- 
come  supper.  Your  epicures  sometimea 
bring  biscuits. 

**  The  oxen  are  tied  to  a  tree,  haviiy 
hay,  or  maple  branched  as  their  proveiv 
der ,  and  each  of  the  party  having  com- 
posed hiudsetf,  with  his  feet  to  the  bla^ 
ing  fbe,  sinks  into  repose,  upon  the  floor 
of  this  temporary  belter,  sfrewn  thickly 
iR^th  the  small  boughs  or  tops  of  the  hemr 
lode  tree. 

^  Bi'eakfkst  behig  over  by  dawn  cf  day, 
the  party  move  on  as  before  for  five  miles 
tether,  and  havh^  dt  length  arrived  A 
the  selected  settkment,  a  substantiu 
camp  or  Vrigwam  is  erected,  to  accomtaio* 
date  all  who  are  to  be  oagi^tid  in  the 
buQ^ng  of  the  house. 

*•  The  oxen  are  sent  back,  to  return  OA 
a  certain  day  to  draw  the  logs  together, 
and  the  **  Lord  of  this  silent  domain,* 
commences  active  operaUoas;  nofcsovel^ 
sOent,  however,  as  the  axe  resounds 
through  the  wood,  and  the  ei^ert  4^ 
pers  roeedily  make  a  sufficient  defi- 
ance, nirnishing,  at  the  same  tim^  the 
necessary  timlMr  fcir  the  building.  J^ 
wise  settler  will  take  care  notto  leaye 
any  trees  standing  dose  to  the  site  cf  h^ 
intended  mansion;  a  ^nd  of  mln^ 
Lieut \dio  neglected  this  precau- 
tion, having  just  completed  his  roo(  was 
sitting  under  it  with  the  utmost  con^^ 
<^ncy,  "when  a  tremendous  crash  frgin  » 
falling  tree  of  great  dimensions,  laid  flio 
entire  edifice  level  with  the  ground ;  Be 
himself,  by  a  miraculous  escape,  was  tak> 
en  out  uninjured. 

M  To  return  to  our  new  settler.  Hat- 
ing determmed  on  the  plan,  and  proper 
scantlings,  he  has  the  logs  cut  aoccnding- 
ly,  to  the  right  lengths,  and  drawn  toge- 
ttwr  where  the  formatkm  of  the  liouseia 
to  take  place. 

«  The  walls  are  contrived  kthe  M|m 
manner  as  a  schoolboy  makes  a  crib»  ex- 
cept that  they  must  be  upright ;  but  llko 
that  they  have  corresponding  notches^  cut 
out  of  the  ends  of  the  respective  loga 
that  their  adjoining  surfiu^ee  maf  (Ws, 
irith  as  little  space  as  possible  Wweeai 
them,  and  that  the  coins  or  ainglia  nay 
be  thus  strongly  braped. 

**  The  elevation  must  dep^  on  the 
i^m  required  within;  where  upper 
iqtartments  are  intended,  it  must  rise  no> 
cordingly,  and  proportionably  higher  in  a 
log  house,  which  is  generally  finiahed  with 
a  s^,  or  pent-house  roof. 
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«<  In  the  (bfulttlda  of  UOs  mo€,  Ikav^ 
twr  ftinpley  mvch  aecnracy  it  to  ba  oIm 
served. 

^<  Black  ash  and  1mm  woods  ere  oonaU 
derod  best  adapted  to  thk  pQipoe»— the 
etemi  should  be  about  fowteen  laches  la 
diaOMler,  strakht^  clean,  and  easily  split* 
Haviag  cat  tAeai  into  lengths,  corres- 
poo&g  ^vith  the  pitch  of  the  ros^ 
ihev  are  then  to  be  cleft  asunder,  and 
hollowed  o«t  by  the  aze  like  rude 
troasje. 

•*  These  me  ranged  in  snfficient  nunu 
her  frosa  front  to  rere,  in  the  Hae  of  the 
roof  with  the  hollow  side  uppermost  | 
sad  over  them  ate  raa|^  ahematriy,  an 
ei^  number,  with  the  roioKf  side  uppee- 
aiosi;  so  that  the  adjoining  edges  ofeach 
two  of  the  upper  logs  meet  in  the  hollow 
«f  that  beneath  them,  whilst  the  adioit^ 
iog  edges  of  each  two  of  the  lower  logs^ 
ire  coveHsd  by  the  hollow  of  that  wmch 
Is  above  themi  thus  forming  a  oompact 
roof  perfectly  water  tight,  as  the  hollows 
•r  the  under  logs  effectosdly  carry  off  all 
iniil  t^t  may  faU  through  the  jointo  of 
the  upper  surfaee ;  and  the  roof  contU 
nues  staunch  as  long  as  the  timbeis  re- 
ttain  undeca^ed. 

**  This  bemf  eompleted-^^means  must 
|e  taken  to  admit  both  the  famify  and 
tike  Hgkt.  The  openings  for  the  doors 
end  windows  (which  are  gei^erally  pro* 
'dured,  ready  made,  from  the  oearest  set* 
tlemeat)  are  then  formed  in  ^e  walls  by 
a  croes  cut  saw  or  an  aze. 

M  The  chimney  is  then  built  with  mud^ 
if  stones  be  scarce.  The  $tubbinfi  after- 
wards takes  place,  which  means,  the  ^ 
ting  up  the  vacancies  between  the  logs 
wiUi  slips  of  wood,  mud  and  moss ;  the 
fioor  is  then  formed  of  cleft  planks  pin- 
•ed  to  logs  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
smoothed  Or  rather  levelled  with  an  adze, 
the  interior  partitions,  &c  may  be  ffot 
forward  by  d^ees ;  but,  the  oven,  which 
ts  en  essentia^  must  be  completed  before 
the  Arrival  of  the  family. 

M  Stones  or  brick  must  be  procured 
fer  this,  atany  inconvenience,  for  security 
against  fi^e :  but  mud  will  serve  as  mor- 
tar:  it  is  always  built  outside  tbe  house, 
aad  stands  alone.  It  is  heated  with  pine; 
or  very  dry  hard  wood  split  Into  sroaU 
pieces,  end  burnt  in  the  oven  to  ashes, 
which  being  swept  out,  the  bread  is  baked 
ae  in  the  eomrnoh  brick  ovens  hi  home, 
where  dried  furze  are  used  to  heat  thei&. 
'—Thus,  at  the  ezjidraiion  of  three  of 
four  weeks,  the  preparations  are  com- 
pleted. 

"Having  now  brought  our  settler  into 
Ids  own  log  house;  with  all  the^rivatidh 
Vou  L 


of  fomer  oonforts  that  omst  of  comee 
attend  iiis  enterprize ;  I  shall  doee  this 
settleiaeatin  the  Bush,  with  an  esthnate 
Of  the  ezpease  he  must  be  supposed  to 
have  iaeumd,  from  the  day  he  setoff 
koBk  York,  to  that  of  his  first  haiOf 
diaaer  ander  his  own  roQe** 

The  whole  ooet  of  this  part  of  the    ' 
iettling,  including'  purehaee  of  landir 
4c^  beiaff  ^178. 

There  hea  loog  been  a  feod  amonget 
writefs  for  Infomation,  whether  a  nev^ 
•ettlerlMMi  better  take  a  fhrm  pardellt 
deevad,  er  at  ooee  sit  down  in  the 
bash.  'Dw  li^fferenee  of  expense,  tak- 
mg  twa  iMPmB  eqtndietant  from  York, 
bat  one  being  cleered,  with  out-houses; 
te.  aad  the  other  wild,  is  very  trifling* 

»oidy  abo«t  thirty  pounds  less  on 
tter  thah  on  the  former ;  but  H 
tbii  small  abatement  in  the  cost,  noC 
more  than  bahnced  by  the  having  a 
house  ready  bnih,  and  a  road,  and  such 
Hltle  drifts,  which  at  home  we  are  apt 
to  oreriook  in  the  greater  comforts^ 
but  which  in  a  new  colony  are  of  the 
first  importance?  Let  ue  see  what 
Captain  Magrath  tells  us ;  having  meiw 
Honed  the  relative  coet,  be  saye— > 

«  This  would  tempt  many  to  detersdM 
in  favour  of  the  cleared  farm,  whieh  ap*i 
pears  to  be  the  most  economicai. 

The  comparison,  however,  is  alee  to  ex^ 
tend  to  darcuntitancei  as  w^  as  to  eoet. 

Those  of  the  Bush  which  am  £ftvoar-> 
able,  are  these — 

Cheaper  land— a  choice  of  distriot^i^ 
dear  title — and  the  power  of  formii^  a 
neighbourhood  of  select  friends.. 

Those  of  the  cleared  kmi  which  are 
frivourable,  are  these:— 

Tlie  immediate  accommodation  of  houee 
and  offices. 

The  prepared  state  of  the  cleared 
portion  for  the  reception  of  differeAt 
i^ops. 

The  presumed  facility  of  intercourse 
with  mill  and  market^  with  readier  ac- 
cess to  the  physician,,  and  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

The  Ki^t^ottro^/!?  circumstances  of  the 
l^Uih  are  these-^ 

Diffiddty  of  access — the  various  pri- 
vations to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude 
of  the  Inrildemess — the  possible  want  of 
society— the  absolute  want  of  roads-« 
ihe  greiit  difficulty  o^  intercourse  with 
mill,  market,  physiciAn,  or  clergyman. 

¥he  vnfavourojUe  cbtumstancee  of  the 
tieared  Idnd  are  these : — 

A  dangerous  title— Jiabiltty  to  the 
debts  of  a  predecessor    an  undesirable 
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neighbourhood,  fullf  settled,  to  the  ex«« 
elusion  of  relatives  and  friends.*' 

Indeed  amongst  the  latter  evils  of  a 
dear  farm,  we  might  adfl*  the  chance 
of  the  land  being  exhausted  by  fre- 
quent and  merciless  cropping,  so  as  to 
leave  to  the  newcomer  the  pleasant  oc- 
cupation of  reclaiming  his  devastated 
purchase.  For  our  parts  we  would 
lake  the  chance  of  the  BuA,  and  so 
we  see  have  done  the  &mily,  whose 
adventures  form  so  very  pleasant  a  part 
of  this  volume,  and  we  nnd  no. serious 
complaints  beycMid  the  inevitable  in^ 
conveniences  of  a  new  coinrtry;  in 
short,  they  are  settlers,  and  do  not  re« 
pent  it. 

Letter  third,  we  turn  from  the  let* 
ters  of  persons  already  settled,  to  those 
written  by  the  &mily  of  the  editor.—^ 
More  excellent  advice  to  all  voyagers, 
and  among  the  rest,  the  use  of  a  filter* 
ing  machine,  which  will  be  invaluable, 
when  the  water  becomes  rancid  and 
abominable,  we  wonder  this  had  never 
been  thought  of  before ;  then  accounts 
pf  ti^e  Newfoundland  fishing,  and  a 
huge  Hallibut  who  very  good  naturedly 
brought  crab  sauce  in  ws  pouch.  We 
have  heard  of  aldermen  who,  on  a  din- 
ner invitation,  brought  their  own  con- 
diments ;  but  this  Hallibut  beats  them 
hollow— such  an  instance  of  kind  con- 
sideration has  not  been  found  since 
Mrs.  Bond's  "  ducks  in  the  pond,"  who 
eame  regularly  to  be  killed.  Letter 
four,  contains  much  agricultural  and 
mechanical  information,  the  method  of 
building  fraae  houses,  which  are  quite 
different  things  from  shanties  or  log^ 
housesj  being  much  on  the  plan  of 
Longwood  House,  built  in  London  for 
the  use  of  Napoleon  in  St  Helena. — 
The  writer  mentions  also,  the  plagues 
of  pigeons,  and  the  reader  need  not 
stare  at  the  word  "flocks"  rmlei  in 
length,  for  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Wilson  and  Audubon,  the  great 
American  Ornithologists,  that  a  flock, 
we  think  in  Ohio,  continued  flying  ov«p 
their  heads  for  more  than  two  hours,  at 
the  rate  of  a  wite  a  mtiuU!  and  the 
column  was  many  yards  in  thickness^ 
and  some  furlongs  in  width,  and  con- 
tained million  of  millions  of  pigeons. 
There  is  also  a  curious  part  concemii^ 
the  growth  of  wheat,  which  we  shaU 
extract  for  the  consideration  of  natu- 
ralists. We  should  like  to  see  an  ex- 
planation of  it  from  some  able  hand. 


,  «  By  the  way,  I  mnst  ask  y«n  to  ac- 
count for  a  CHrioas  cironmstanee  whidi 
results  from  sowing  wheat  on  a  awamp» 
or  wherever  wet  lodges. 

«  The  purest  seed  wheat  that  can  be 
procured  in  such  soil,  becomes  a  kind  oC 
grain,  called  cAeMe.  Some  dry  land  of 
ours  produces  fine  whtat  i  b«t  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  swamp,  the  chesM 

E-ows,  and  in  one  spot  with  vm,  there  wa* 
St  year  half  an  acre  of  it.  with  very 
little  wheat  among  it  Some  furm&m 
maintain,  that  it  does  not  proceed  fipMi 
wheat,  but  from  a  dormant  seed ;  othen» 
of  whom  my  father  is  ona,  are  of  ofsnioo, 
that  the  wheat  degenerates  from  the  con* 
stant  moMture»  and  becomes  what  we 
term  chases  aad,  what  tends  toconfd^ia 
this  very  natural  hypothesb  is,  that 
chesse  did  not  grow  in  any  part  of  the 
field  where  wheat  is  not  sown,  and  tb# 
adjoining  patchte  which  were  purposely 
left  unsown,  produced  only  rank  graa« 
and  weeds. 

«  This  cheese  looks  exactly  like  wheats 
whilst  growinff,  but  when  banning  t^ 
shoot  or  spindle,  the  head  opens." 

Perhs^s  some  reader  for  amusement 
will  say,  **  Oh !  what  the  deuce  do  we 
care  for  log-houses  or  shan^"  Yei 
before  yon  condemn  the  book, 
turn  over  the  pages,  and  read 
some  of  the  sporting  anecdotes  i  if 
they  are  not  amusing,  then  are  ^ro 
asses.  Nor  must  the  fiadr  sex  be  ne- 
glected ;  we  must  really  introdncc 
Miss  Biddy  Lacy  toonr  readers;  her 
letters  are  decidedly  the  beat  of  the 
sort  we  have  ever  seen ;  then  oocft- 
siooally  an  anecdote  vrell  broufffat  m 
and  admirably  told,  will  be  found — ^ 
instance  just  as  an  example,  read  this 
and  laugh : 

"  A  whimsical  occurrence  (for  the 
truth  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  aheo- 
lutely  vouch)  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
shortly  before  our  arrival  here :  a  WjrH 
against  a  debtor  fairly  liable  to  the  law 
of  arrest,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  our  sheriffs,  a  fat  and  unwieldy  pertoiu 
to  whom  the  debtor  was  pointed  out,  and 
finding  hunself  hard  pressed  by  the  sheriff 
(who  was  well  mounted,^  made  off  for  a 
morass,  hito  wliich  he  dsshed,  laogUng 
heartily  at  his  pursuer. 
.  "  Now,  the  puzzle  to  the  sheriff  wa% 
how  to  makea  proper  return  on  the  writ; 
he  could  not  return  ^non  esl  ucooilaSy' 
for  he  had  found  his  prey;  he  could  not 
return  'cospi*  as  he  had  not  succeeded  if 
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(he  capture.  So,  after  much  deliheration, 
he  made  out  the  return  **  non  est  comeaU- 
but  in  gwttwipot** 

But  as  we  have  become  sponsors 
tor  the  excellent  part  in  store  for  you, 
gentle  reader,  and  as  we  see  you 
Ipursting  with  impatience,  we  will  suIk 
mit  Miss  Lacy  to  our  extracting  pro- 
^ess  and  give  you  the  proceeds :  we 
ikall  only  say  this  much,  that  there  is 
wiore  tktm  0ne  ci  thote  rich  moroeauz. 

^«  FrmBridg€tjMe!ff  to  Morjf  Thomfmmi 

"  York,  Upper  Canada,  Auf.  18S8. 
«  Dear  (Wlow-eervHnt  and  tehool-fellbw, 
*     ««  For  we  were  edicated  together,  and 

Srinticed  out  together;  and  my  blessra^^on 
b6  Coinmittee  of  fifteen^  and  my  blesuhg 
<m  them  that  tiiught  us  to  read,  and  write, 
And  spell,  that  you  may  know  all  about 
Stoe,  and  I  about  you,  though  there  are 
riveri,  and  seas,  and  woods,  and  lakes 
tf^tween  us;  and  my  blessing  on  the  mis- 
trev  that  taught  us  to  work,  and  wash, 
and  make  ourselves  useful ;  so  that  while 
heahh  stands  by  us,  we  may  earn  honest 
bread  in  any  oountrf.  And  sure  enough, 
dear  Manr,  you  shall  hmr  all  the  ffood 
find  bad  that  happens  me,  and  I  hope  to 
have  the  same  from  you.- 
'•  ••  And  now  that  I(aro  on  land,  it  is 
«iily  good-natured  that  I  should  give  yon 
eeme  account  of  my  doings  smce  I  set 
Mt* 

<<  If  I  had  you  with  me,  I  would  have 
Mier  m  my  mind;  but  still  my 
■ustwes  was  very  good,  and  I  got  on 
bearably,  barring  the  shocking  sickness, 
such  as  no  on^  in  the  cholic,  or  th^ 
braedtttg  way,  or  the  billions  fever,  or 
after  hippo,  or  after  squills,  ever  felt  be- 
tbre  or  since. 

«  If  you  were  onlv  to  have  seen  how 
smooth  we  floated  down  the  river,  and 
out  of  the  bay,  and  away  to  Wicklow, 
where  I  was  bom,  at  the  back  of  the 
Murrongh,  n^  Tinnakilly«  you  would 
have  said,  aliray  you  go,  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  laughing,  and  cracking  jokes ; 
but,  my  jewpl,  before  the  second  day 
lirasover,  we  were  all  knocked  of  a  heap; 
and  then  if  you  were  to  hear  all  around 
you  as  I  did,  groaning,  and  raching,  and 
willy  wombling,  and  callhig  for  water, 
and  nobody  to  bring  them  a  sup,  and 
wishiog  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  in  troth,  Mary,  you  would  have 
pitied  a  doe  in  the  same  taking.  The 
nold  was  full  of  people,  mighty  snug  and 
decent,  with  money  ih  their   podLets» 


going  out  to  make  their  fortunes ;  and 
most  of  them  Protestants,  that  found 
home  growing  too  hot  for  them ;  and 
that  they  had  better  save  their  four 
bones,  and  their  little  earnings  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  sure  enough,  I  believe 
tl»ey*re  right  There  are  mighty  good 
people  among  them,  and  mighty  pretty 
girls,  that  when  they  am^t  sick,  sing 
psalms  in  the  evening  very  beautiful ;  and 
there^  one  Jenny  Ferguson,  from  the 
north,  that  I  am  very  thick  with,  and 
she  has  a  voice  like  an  angel  In  troth 
there  are  none  of  them  bad,  and  its 
mighty  sweet  upon  the  sea. 

«•  Well,  my  dear,  when  the  tinging  is 
over,  they're  all  very  merry ;  and  there 
are  some  gay  lads,  and  fpreat  fun,  and  a 
little  courting,  but  all  m  a  civil  way ; 
and  I  sometmies  make  one;  and  be* 
tweea  yen  and  I,  Mary,  but  don*t  say  a 
word  at  all  at  all,  I  think  there's  a  ser- 
vant4N)y  of  a  Mr.  Jackson's,  one  Ben- 
son, that's  throwing  a  sheep's  eye  at  me, 
but  nothing  certain^  barring  a  sly  pinch 
here  and  there,  and  other  tinder  tokens 
that  may  end  in  smoke  afler  all. 

«  They  say  a  girl  will  soon  get  a  hus- 
band in  this  country.  Some  will,  and 
some  will  not  I'd  be  sorry  to  be  trusting 
to  them. 

"  The  boy  I  have  told  you  of,  may  be 
settled  near  us,  and  if  he  is  as  sweet 
upon  me  then,  as  he  is  now,  he  may  put 
some  of  theh:  noses  out  of  joint  To  say 
honest  truth,  I  would  not  like  to  be  be- 
holden to  them ;  though  they  say  they're 
civil  enough  in  Canada,  not  all  as  one  as 
the  states,  wh^re  they  have  the  impn- 
dence  of  Old  Nick,  in  making  free  with 
their  betters. 

«  You  would  not  believe,  dear  BAary, 
the  forwardness  of  them  Yankees. 

**  Sure,  I  heard  a  gentleman,  after 
coming  from  Fhiladelfy,  in  the  Unitied 
States,  telling  my  mbtress  of  theur  going 
some  journey  there  in  a  cart,  and  the 
horses  tiring  and  stopping  to  sleep  at  a 
fiurmer's,  and  when  he  bad  got  into  bed 
and  was  falling  asleep,  was  roused  by  one 
over  him,  saymg,  '  I  guess  I  tumble  in 
here,'  when  the  greasy  carter  that  drove 
him,  stretched  his  ugly  carcass  along-side 
him,  and  began  to  snore  in  three  minutes. 
Now  thmk  of  that,  Mary.  W  it  was  my 
case,  not  a  pin  in  my  pincushion  but  ha 
should  have  the  fiill  binifit  of,  the  im- ' 
pudcnt  mohawk. 

•'  That's  liberty  and  quality  as  they 
call  it — a  nice  bed-fellow  indeed — in- 
stead of  his  own  pretty  wife,  who  was 
put  to  sleep  with  the  young  woman  of 
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^e  house,  to  make  room  for  tbit  ecnnry 
Gree-bo-doVbiiu 

«  The  only  accidflnt  we  had  on  th« 
Toyage  was  aa  old  woman  that  died*  and 
a  child  bom  in  the  hold,  and  a  little  giri 
choaked  with  a  potetoe,  and  two  doctofi 
on  board — bat  no  blame  to  them — they 
firem*t  called  till  all  wat  0Yer.«-and  thia 
Captain,  long  life  to  him^  put  the  oldi 
woman  decent  in  a  co$n*  saying  that  the 
sharks  should  have  a  m9uthfal  of  sawduat 
before  they  got  at  bar  old  bones. 

«  Oh !  but  I  had  like  to  foiget  the 
^hief  sport.  Sure  we  had  a  boxing 
match,  Mary,  which  I  must  tell  you  o^ 
^  and  by*  But  what  banged  all  was  |^e 
qtorm.  lliat  was  what  was  near  settling; 
^  for  life.  Oh!  Mary,  Manr,  it  was 
tremenduous — ^but  I  can  only  tell  ypu  the 
beginning  of  it.  . 

<♦  Now,  Mary,  dear,  how  will  I  de- 
sqribe  it  to  you  ?    ' 

«  Do  you  remember  when  we  were 
little  giVls  in  the  school,  and  the  carpen- 
ters  working  in  the  yard,  and  a  great 
long  board,  and  we  and  the  other  ghrls 
phiying  weighdy  bucketdy,  and  we  going 
vp  in  the  air  and  down  again  to  the 

EL     Well,  then,  there's  the  way  it^ 
but  in  troth,  my  dear>  it  was 
^  beginning,  for  before  you  could 

tjbread  a  needle  up  went  my  heels  as 
straight  as  a  ladder,  and  then  down  again». 
that  though  I  was  lying  on  the  broad  of 
my  back,  I  thought  1  waa  standipg  on 
my  two  feet  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

.  <*  Then  came  on  the  whillaloo  from 
above,  and  the  cracking  of  masts  and 
ropes,  and  dear  knows  what,  and  off  I 
cbropped  in  a  swoon,  I  suppose,  for  I 
never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  more  till 
all  the  danger  was'over. 

'  *<  I  just  remember  calling  oat  oh !  my 
jewelf  take  the  child — and  when  first  I 
opened  my  eyes,  what  should  I  see,  but 
my  little  daimg,  Miss  Marv,  tied  in  her 
own  mahogany  chair,  and  that  same  tied 
to  the  bedf  and  the  little  dear  laughing 
heartily;  and  no  wonder,  Mary,  for 
yon*d  have  laughed  yourself,  as  I  did, 
and  couldn't  help  it,  when,  with  a  toss  of 
the  ship,  we  saw  every  thing,  Inff  and 
little,  mngs,  jugs,  and  porringers,  £c.  all 
hunting  each  other  about  the  floor. 

■  '<  But  I  promised  to  tell  you  about 
the  boiing.  Well»  my  dear»  the  next 
day  was  quite  calm,  a*d  we  aUgot  up  on 
the  deck.  I  went  forward  to  talk  to  my 
fi^d  Jenny  Ferg«ison»  and  there  were 
Qve  or  six  fellows  bee&de  us,  trij^ung  and , 
boxing  with  big.  gloves;  and  we  heard 
one  of  them  saying  to  another,  <arrah* 


Brian,  what  if  yon  xfpt^  to  cli|)leBge  tha 
big  man  there  id>ove  oo  the  quarter-deck 
(meaning  my  master,)  they  aay  he's  tad. 
of  the  femcy.* 

«<Oh!  bother/  aaya  he,  'he's  4oo 
heavy  for  me.' 

« <  Never  a  pound,*  says  the  oCkeri 
•  and  he*k  flabby  and  wake — they  say  her 
was  fliek  idl  the  way.* 

«<8ickoriioskdc,  rtthavaaothiagto 
do  wid  him,*  says  he. 

**  *  Yen  won*l  tke«?^0!  Briem  la 
ihat  talk  for  yon  that's  theborryof  alt 
Weetaeadi?  There's  Uie  bwik  af  mf 
hand  to  yoii,  and  I'm  aAamad  of  you  fci* 


<«  <  Well  than,  if  I  must,  1 1 
he,  so  begoiag,  and  asko^  bim  wHl  ha 
take  a  turn. 

«  Up  they  go,  and  I  foUovHng  thei»' 
close ;  and  says  the  eama  nan  to  my, 
master,  *  *  plase  your  honour,  w«  hesv- 
You're  fond^f  the  sport,  aid  theses  a  bay 
here  haa  got  the  gloves.  Would  vour 
honour  be  so  free  and  asy  aa  to  put  thaoi 
on  wid  him?' 

*<  <  I  don't  care  if  I  do,'  saya  my  ama- 
ter,  <but  I  am  not  very  wel),  9fA  I M 
mdc ;  but  a  little  spaning  wiB  ^  wni* 
body  any  harm,* 

"  Upon  this  they  took  df  tlieftm  i^ 
put  on  the  gloves. 

Oh!  Bfary  dear,  isn't  my  maaters 
fine  man?  Sure  you  saw  him  thadi^«» 
sailed. 

««  Well,  my  dear,  there  he  stood  Itta-ft. 
rock,  pariyia^,  aa  they  call  ifc^*  aMa  tha 
other  was  striking  with  all  his  mig^  bufc' 
never  a  touch  wae  himself  able  to  gWa  my 
master,  at  all  at  idl— «9d  the  apshotacMb^ 
he  waaheat  to  hia  heart's  cootant*. 

«(  But  to  give  him  hia  dae^  he  jJiioiii(. 
hands  with  the  master,  and  said,  *  h», 
begged  his  honour's  pardon  lor  givii^, 
him  the, tronbla  of  bating  hia,  which  h» 
well  deserved,  for  coming  foment  so  finiii. 
a  man  entirely ;  and  the  only  8atisfacti(»», 
he  had  was,  that  it  was  the  first  time  ha 
was  ever  bate  in  all  hn  life-  The  mf|a« 
ter  gave  him  half  a  crown  and  a  glass  of 
whiskey,  and  they  were  mi^bty  good 
friends  ever  afW. 

•<  Well,  well,  weU,  I  believe  thia  letter 
will  never  end ;  so  tiiat  I'll  say  nothing 
about  the  journey  from  Quebec  to  YoiW 
only  that  it  was  mighty  pretty;  aa4, 
beautiful  steam  boats,  and  rumbling' 
ooaches,  and  bad  ian%  and  fine  riven,  und 
plenty  of  trees ;  and  heie  we  a»  at  York,, 
and  here  we  have  beei|  for  a  month* 
living  as  bad  as  in  a  cholera  hospital,  for 
tbe  u^mle  town  wae  nothiiv  aleei  md 
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«y«ry.4ayj  we  utrar  tfaovgbt  w«  wouMi 
g0^  0T«r  the  ne^t  nigbt  Mie.  Bnt  we 
eo»ld  004  mn  ewaj,  for  my  mietieBs  wee 
brought  to  bed  of  a  little  girlf  ••  fine  « 
Utile  cmtiure  at  ever  yoa  tee,  Bui  we 
are  all  well  now  ;  and  when  my  maatev 
eomee  back  from  the  waterW  of  Nigge- 
ntga»  (they  say  they  were  all  Niggeia 
here  once,)  we  are  to  set  oat  for  the 
eatafte  he  hae  bought  in  the  Huron  Tract  I 
wid  whatever  comee  acroM  me  there» 
Mai7»  yon  shall  know  the  particulaie  of 
i^  at  it  may  be  a  temptation  for  you  to 
oome  out  yonieelf  next  year,  wUh  yonr 
•wn  black  ^ei^  to  throw  younelf  In  the 
way  of  the  Mme  good  fortune.  They 
wKf  no  giri*  barring  die  is  old  and  u^yt 
will  9tand  two  monthly 

«<  My  MistraM  tays  an  officer  wiU  tak« 
this  free*  with  her  own. 

«  Se  dear  Mary  npmore>  and  Tm  imxe 
BO  more  would  be  agreeable*  at  preientt 
Q»n  year  loving  achool-fenow* 

«<  And  fUend, 
«*  Beidgex  Imcy." 

;.  To  ^  ffentlemen  setders  we  re* 
commenfl  jughly  Uieir  hrioging  out  a 
eood  rifle,  a  Kigby  or  iSHggt  and  if 
Uiey  kneiw  hpw  to  prime  and  load, 
they  cannot  fail  of  nlling  the  hurder 
with  fill  turi^eys  and  &tter  venieoo  ; 
if  the/  ase  bad  shotB,  auoh  ae  **  ire  at 
a  church  and  mise  the  pariah,"  ther 
will  frre  no  better  than  Mr.  Magrath'^ 
man,  who  fired  at  a  floek  of  these  black 
WiMkUen,  and '^  boaated  that  he  knock* 
e4  out  ae  many  feathen  aa  would 
make  a  good  sized  pillow,"  but  the 
larder  was  none  ^  better,  nor  the 
tnrkeys  the  worse  of  this  sharp-ehoot- 
ing*.  Be  roe  eood  or  ^ad  shot,  bring 
out  the  rifle,  tor  if  ^ou  cannot  shoot, 
somebody  else  may  be  found  to  take 
ycmr  place.  ^  It  is  <|uite  a  mistake  to 
think,  that  ^e  bush  is  the  best  shoot- 
ing ground,  we  find  die  cleared  land  is 
recommended — and  surely  the  woods 
must  be  an  awkward  place  to  take  a  shot 
-^ne  might  as  well  shoot  in  a  stake 
salmon-net,  with  afli  many  poles  as 
meshes  around  him. 

A  letter  on  the  state  of  reli^on  in 
Upper  Canada : — The  informa^on  on 
this  sub|ject  in  England,  is  ridiculous, 
it  IS  more  properly  wwrance ;  we  ha¥e 
i[een  yery  good  old  ladies  ble^s  theo^ 
^Ives  tnat  they  were  not  plaoed  in 
such  a  heathenish  country.  If  they 
will  pot  read  they  must  be  ignonnt^ 
i^id  to  be  ignoraat  when  svch  in-^ 


fonpatioii  is  offered,  is  foUy  or  pre* 
judice^-generally  the  latter.  We  fin4 
a  demand  for  Church  of  England  di* 
vines,  not  temporinng  men,  but  those 
who  wiU  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
work-^if  droaes  are  sent  out,  the. 
church  wiU,  to  a  surety,  fijl  in  publio 
estimation  ;  Methodism  is  gaining 
greimd,  but  still  there  is  a  protesting 
religion,  and  while  there  is  inck  we 
feefless  the  want  of  the  true  Reformed 
Church ;  so  \ovi%  as  the^^settlers  are 
kept  dear  of  papistry  and  infidelity,  so 
loi^  will  the  seeds  of  protestantism  be 
kept  aliye  ;  and  we  are  firee  to  confess^ 
that  we  honour  the  Methodist  Miy- 
sionaries  for  their  zealous  and  effectiye 
laboun — ^we  look  on  them  as  guardiana 
of  that  fiuth,  which  we  hope  to  see  pro- 
mulgated in  theur  congregations  by 
the  aiithentio  ministers  of  the  Protests 
ant  Church*  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  frightfi^, 
degree  of  firee  thinkiiM^,  **  thousands 
oever  see  the  iace  of  a  clergyman,*  and 
the  eQQ(Be(|neiice  is,  neglect  <^  the> 
moral  and  religious  duties  of  life  4  as 
an  iflfltanee  of  such  let  us  adduce  the 
following-**** 

«  Son^  persons  haye  been  disposed  to 
ffo  away  unmarried,  firom  the  man's  re- 
using to  say,  <with  my  body  I  thee 
worship* — One,  contending  that  worship 
was  due  to  God  alone,  was  iadueed  to 
comply  with  the  Kubrick,  only  by  the 
positive  refusal  of  the  clergyman  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  ceremony,  unless  the  form 
were  acquiesced  in. 

<•  A  woman  from  the  states,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  independence,  left  a  church 
in  thb  province,  unmarried,  from  her  re- 
fusal to  say  <  obey.*  She  had  previously  de- 
termined never  to  give  the  solemn  promise 
required,  and  preferred  living  with  her 
intended  spouse,  unshackled  l^  the  yoke 
of  matrimony. 

**  She  now  has  three  children,  and  lives' 
with  her  mate, 
^ou  remember  the  old  song-* 

«  A  iMi4  tlwns  fitM  whA  iMaMlSra, 
Th|a  if  she  erw  msnrled  won } 
Ko  pow*r  on  earth  should  make  her  say* 
AmoDgvt  the  ritee,  the  word  0^  : 

Vnketi  Vkin  she  at  the  drarrh  confrat, 
AsA  when  ahe  aanr  the  angry  priasS 
^at  up  hit  hook  to  go  away. 
She  ciirtaeyinf  cried.  Obey— Ohey  1 1* 

«<  Thaantyorsecritieally  applies  in  4ha^ 
prsssnt  iastaaee ;  but,  it  ia  to  be  regret- 
tad,  that  the  dame  in  question  did  not 
permit  the  seoond  one  to  be  eiiaally  in 
point." 
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Th6  clergy  yM  And  nfach  in  thid 
diaptet  to  interest  them ;  a  &ir  view  o^ 
their  probable  success,  and  their  cer* 
tiun  income  is  here  given. 

Oiur  sportine  captain  pays  a  Tistt  to 
a  tribe  of  Indians  near  him,  and  a 

fleasant  time  he  seems  to  liave  spent, 
lere  agsdn  the  advantage  of  a  good 
gon  is  held  forth  ;  it  is  as  good  an  in* 
troduction  to  a  Huron  or  Mighigan, 
as  a  letter  of  credit  to  a  merclmnt  on 
change.  These  Indians  dance  oua- 
drilles,  and  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
M.  thev  excel  many  of  the  crack  pupils 
of  the  iashionable  teachers.  The  chief 
of  one  tribe  sat  in  the  assembly  as 
member  of  his  coun^  ;  and  we  would 
wager  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  be- 
haved more  decorously  than  the  tag- 
rag  and  bob-tail  thing,  mis-named  the 
**  collective  wisdom*  of  this  country. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  an  extract  of 
an  adventure  with  these 

•<  Stolei  of  tiM  wood,  the  men  wHhoat  ft  tMT.** 
•*  After  a  reddenoe  of  six  weeks  with 
my  Red  Brothers,  I  prepared  to  retorn 
homeward,  and  felt  much  regret  at  parting 
from  them*  to  marked  was  their  lundness 
to  me,  and  so  goodnatured  their  atten* 
tion.  When  I  fixed  the  day,  every  one 
had  something  to  give;  and  had  I  acoept- 
>  ed  half  what  they  presented,  two  canoes 
^onld  have  been  insofficient  to  carry 
away  the  provisions.  I  embarked  at  five 
in  the  morning;  when  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  shore,  the  sudden  swell  of  the 
lake,  and  black  appmance  of  the  sky 
foreboding  storm,  I  directed  the  men  at 
the  paddles  to  turn  back,  and  before  we 
had  got  within  a  mile  of  shore,  the  waves 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  those  lakes)  run- 
ning monntab  high,  we  made  every  pos- 
sible exertion,  but  very  little  way. 

<*  The  wind  was  rightahead,  and  freight- 
ed with  six  persons — ^but  she  rode  it  like 
a  duck ;  we  at  length  reached  the  land, 
nearly  exhausted,  and  I  was  welcomed 
back  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if  my 
absence  had  been  for  weeks  instead  of 
hours.  Had  we  not  returned  we  must 
have  been  inevitably  lost;  in  a  short 
time,  however,  I  was  safely  lodged  again 
in  iny  old  quarters. 

«  About  dusk  a  canoe,  with  two 
Squaws  on  board,  was  obeerved  struggling 
to  make  the  shore.  On  inquury,  I  found 
they  belonged  to  our  camp^  had  been 
about  a  ndie  along  the  coast,  for  soibe 
fish  which  had  been  left  behind,  and  were 
blown  out  as  they  were  rounding  a  head 
lan4  dose  to  fM;  We  could  observe  them 
throwing  out  the  fish,  and  the  group  on. 


shore  had  hopes  of  their  arriving  in  safe^ 
ty;  none,  however,  attempted  to  go  to 
their  assistance,  knowing  that,  in  such  a 
gale,  both  canoes  would  be  endangered, 
as,  by  a  sudden  o(^liston  they  would  be 
upset  or  staved  to  pieces;  they,  neverthe- 
less, looked  on  with  deep  anxiety,  when, 
as  the  little  vessel  rose  on  the  summit  of 
a  wave,  the  foremost  paddle  snapt  dose 
to  the  hand  of  the  Squaw  that  plied  it, 
and  disappeared.  She  lay  down  in  the 
canoe,  and  her  comrade  could  do  no  more 
than  prevent  it  from  turning.  In  a  mo- 
ment a  cadoe  was  launched,  by  two  men, 
one  of  them  the  husband  <k  her  who  still 
worked  that  which  was  in  distress;  they 
were  making  some  progress  to  her  relief, 
when  it  became  so  dark  that  we  lost  sight 
of  both.  The  shouto  of  the  two  men  to 
discover  where  the  canoe  lay  were  feebly 
answered  by  the  Unhappy  women,  and 
then  all  was  stiU. 

<<  I  had  a  fire  lighted  on  the  beach,  as 
a  beacon  to  direct  them,  in  the  excessive 
dai^knees  of  the  night.— The  group  around 
it  formed  the  finest  subject  for  a  painter 
that  can  be  imagined.  There  we  stood, 
about  eighty  in  number,  gasing  at  the 
flame,  blown  by  the  wind  in  all  directions, 
the  lU^ht  thrown  strongly,  but  fitfully,  on 
the  features  and  figures  of  the  Indians, 
but  not  a  word  was  spoken — at  Uogth  the 
gratiuff  sound  of  paddles  reached  our  ears  ; 
the  light  of  the  unmense  fire  flashed  on 
the  approaching  canoe  and  the  penoos  it 
contained — the  two  enterprising  men  ac- 
companied by  anefmak/ — Poor  Sege- 
nauck,— the  wife  of  an  attached  husband* 
who  hoped  and  tried  to  save  her,  was  no 
more! 

«  They  landed— not  a  question  was 
asked — all  retired  to  then:  wigwams  in 
solemn  silence*  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
alone. 

<*  The  manly  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  thb  melanchdy  occurrence  was  re- 
ceived— the  solemn,  but  silent,  tribute  of 
regret  paid  by  all  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  their  tribe,  thus  suddenly  called  away, 
gave  me  a  still  more  fiivourable  impression 
of  my  Indian  companions,  and  sent  me 
to  bed,  with  the  storm  in  my  ears,  and 
its  fatal  result  occupying  my  waking  and 
sleeping  thoughts  till  morning.  I  learned, 
then,  from  Segenaock's  husband,  that  ae 
soon  as  the  canoes  came  near  each  other, 
the  Squaw  at  the  head,  taking  bold  of 
the  gunwale  of  that  in  which  he  was» 
cautiously  stept  in,  forgetting,  in  the 
hurry  and  danger  of  the  moment,  to  keep 
hold  of  that  she  had  left,  which,  losing 
the  weight  in  front,  rose  at  once  out  6t 
the  water,  was  blowaTOOBd,  and  upsea- 
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wiUumi  a  poaribOHy,  on  hu  part,  of  mt- 
log  hb  anfortnnatehelpinate.*' 

We  have  next  another  letter^from 
Miss  Biddj  Lacy,  who  we  shall  say 
nothing  o(  as  it  would  really  deprive 
the  reiser  of  a  pleasure,  did  we  presume 
to  recommend  it— 4he  excellence  will  be 
found  at  the  first  glance.  Then  come 
right  *  excellent  Tetters  on  spordng, 
deer-shooting,  bear-shooting,  racoon 
killing,  partridge  and  woodcock  slay- 
ing cum  muiies  aUit^  **  too  numerous 
here  to  be  mentioned."  We  are  fairly 
at  a  loss  which  to  take — at  random  we 
select  the  **  hunting  the  racoon," 

«  HUNTING  THE  EAC00N« 

«<  This  if  a  kind  of  sport  which  does 
not  admit  of  much  variety. 

**  In  the  moonlight  nights  the  Racoons 
collect  in  numb^  in  the  cultivated 
fieldi^  to  regale  upon  the  Indian  com, 
and  are  there  to  be  attacked  with  cau« 
lion,  as  they  retire  at  the  slightest  noise; 
which  makes  it  particularly  necessanr  to 
keep  all  quiet  about  the  house  and  rarm 
yard,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  nightfall; 
at  which  time,  havbg  a  dog  well  trained 
for  the  purpose,  you  sally  forth.  The 
dog  may  be  <«  half  lurcher  and  half  cur,'* 
or  of  any  description  that  has  a  tolerable 
nose  and  an  audUe  voice. 

**  The  moment  he  comes  upon  the  scent 
lie  gives  tongue,  and  the  Racoons  imme- 
diately fly  to  the  adjoiniag  trees.  He 
runs  the  first  to  the  trees  (in  which  he 
has  taken  shelter,  and  remains  barking  at 
its  root.  You  come  up,  and  from  the 
indication  of  the  dog,  as  well  as  from  the 
assistance  of  the  moon,  you  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  your  game,  or  in 
killing  it. 

<•  When  you  have  shot  the  first,  lay 
the  dog  on  again ;  the  same  result  mav 
be  expected;  and  so  in  continuation,  till, 
by  the  cessation  of  the  barkmg,  you  are 
apprized  that  no  other  Racoons  remain. 

«<  Occasionally,  however,  a  more  ani- 
mated scene  takes  place,  by  day  light, 
^hen  one  of  those  animals  may  happen 
lo  exhibit  himself  in  a  tree  beside  Uie 


*•  This  is  the  only  hunting  of  wild 
animals,  in  which  the  fair  sex  partake ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  entire  family  turn 
out,  men,  women,  children,  domestics, 
dogs,  &c 

**  If  tiiere  be  a  ^n  in  question  the 
sport  is  soon  over;  if  not,  the  tree  must 
be  cut  down.  Pending  the  operation,  all 
eyes  are  fixed  on  Gooney,  sitting  tloft 


wiih  perfect '  composure,  and  lookmg 
down  with  ineffable  contempt  upon  the 
gaping  enemy;  and  with  some  justice  1— 
for  how  could  he  imagine,  that  with  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a  peaceable  and 
harmless  animal  like  himself,  a  domestic 
host  should  be  arrayed  against  him.  He 
gives  no  credit  to  it,  *tiU  the  creaking 
tree,  yielding  to  the  axe,  begins  to  give 
way,  when  running  rapidly  down  the 
stem,  and  bolting  up  that  of  an  adjoining 
tree,  he  makes  a  second  effort  at  securi^* 

«  In  the  confusion  upon  his  first  des- 
cent,  he  frequentiy  escapes;  all  striking  at 
him  together,  intercepts  each  other's  un- 
plements  of  war.  Cunning  and  nimble 
as  a  fox,  he  avoids  them  all;  but  should 
he  cling  to  the  falling  tree,  he  comes  to 
the  ground,  bruised  and  stunned,  an  easy 
victim  to  the  beetle,  |>otstick,  fleshf<nrk,  or 
poker  of  the  amazonian  cook  maid,  who 
carries  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  kitchen^ 
encouraged  by  her  success,  to  hope  for  % 
few  more  to  fine  her  Sunday  clod(  with 
their  comfortable  skins.** 

There  now  look  at  Lover's  Sketch, 
wh^  he  must  have  been  himself  present 
else  could  he  not  draw  such  attitude* 
The  fiunily  were  all  at  dinner,  we 
suppose,  wlien  in  runs  a  yelping  brat 
— *  the  racoon's  in  the  com  I'  when 
upstart  the  whole  posse  comitatus  of  the 
&rm  ;  Jack  with  an  axe  to  fell  the  tree, 
if  the  brute  shall  *ttee  to  ;'  Peter  fresh 
from  the  bam,  leaves  his  hot  work,  and 
flail  in  hand,  runs  to  see  the  fim ;  Molly 
with  a  ladle,  and  her  sister,  or  fellow- 
prentice  (perhaps  Miss  Lacy  herself) 
with  the  kitchen  tongs,  vow  vengeance 
against  the  intruder ;  old  Towser 
jumps  at  the  varmin,  and  yells,  and 
blows,  and  cries,  and  oaths,  resound—^ 
crack  goes  the  tree,  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump,  and  away  goes  the  racoon  minus 
a  tail,  and  away  go  the  yelling  crowd 
heedless  of  stumps,  till  Peter,  as  he 
draws  a  back-handed  smite,  faUs  head 
over  heels,  Molly  with  uplifted  legs 
over  him,  and  Miss  Lacy  and  JadL 
crown  the  pile,  and  so  end  the  racoo^ 
hunt  Smpe  I  duck !  feal  1  **  what 
fun."  Such  shooting  and  eating  sal- 
mon, trout,  white  &hl — such  &hing 
and  drinkinff — ^we  scarce  know  what  to 
give  the  piwlic  when  all  is  good.  Let 
us  see  what  the  chapter  on  fishing 
may  give  us ;  aye,  speariii^  salmon, 
not  unknown  to  us  in  days  gone  bve, 
but  most  novel  to  the  fly  and  line 
.fishers,  who  cheer  at  a  gudgeon  and 
yell  at  a  trout ;  read  ye  ignoramusus, 
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and  if  ye.  eaa  find  a  stream  with  a  fish 
in  it,  go  and  try  the  following  method*^ 
^  The  method,  howeTer,  which  Is  muaU 
ly  preferred  is  nigtU-JUhingt  which  is  ef- 
fected thus:  two  sportsmen  take  their 
stations  in  a  light  skiff,  one  at  the  bow, 
with  spear  in  hand,  the  other  at  the  stem. 
The  spear  is  three  pronged,  the  handle 
tweiYe  feet  in  lengtl^  of  the  best  wliite 
ash;   the  thickness,  that  which  is  wdR 
knoinit  and  better  kandkd  in  every  fair 
in  Ireknd,  nnder  the  title  of  a  MUiagk, 
•<  In  Uie  bow  also  is  secnred  a  pole  of 
stronger  dimensions,  about  four  feet  in 
leng^  to  the  top  of  which  is  appended, 
by  means  of  a  socket,  an  iron  jack,  or 
mte,  moTeable  on  pivots,  so  as  to  ba- 
bnce  and  right  itself,    when  the  boat 
Inores  roughly  through  the  rapids,  and  to 
^prevent  the  &re  or  light  wood,  which  it  is 
to  contain,  from  being  thrown  out.  This 
jack  or  grate  is  circulnr,  about  one  foot  in 
depth,  and  fourteen  hicfaes  In  diameter. 
It  Is  supplied  from  time  to  time  wHh 
pitch   pine,    cut   into  lengths  of  eight 
mdies,  about  inch  and  half  In  thickness 
—a  Inge  heap  of  these  is  piled  in  the 
eeafre  of  the  skM^  from  whkh  magaihMB 
tlw  lig^'jack  ii^replenished,  so  astofeecp 
tsf  a  bright  and  oontinued  fiana,  which 
bLriag  upwards  from  two  to  throe  foet» 
exhibits  cWfy  to  ysarYiawtbo  fish  esan 
%o  the  depth  of  tea  foet,  or  finrly  aosoit 
the  jriver  where  it  kafipens  to -ma  sha^ 
low.    The  epear-man  takes  hi»  stand  bo* 
bind  the  Jack*    If  in  deep  watevi  hc^  at 
the  stem,  pliss  the  paddle^  if  ia  tkalhw^ 
a  light  spear ',  by  means  of  which.hepr^ 
▼eats  the  skiff  nom  bolting  too  suddenly 
down  the  rapids,  and  often  strikes  a  fiah 
the  bow-man  may  have  missed.     Thus 
appointed,  you  go  as  quietly  as  possible 
down  the  stream,  and  on  seeing  a  fisK 
you  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
strike,  unless  in  a  shallow  and  rapid  part 
of  the  river.    If  in  deep  water,  the  blar 
ling  Ja<;k  throws  down  its  lig^ht  uDon  a 
fish,  let  your  eye  not  swerve  from  the  ob- 
ject, nor  your  spear  deviate  from  its  pdse, 
till  you  strike;  and  when  you  do»  observe 
that  you  throw  yourself  back  to  preserve 
your  balance,  or  an  unset,  and  a  cool  dip 
will  be  the  penalty  of  your  incaution. 

« In  aiminff'  at  the  fish,  strike  neaver 
to  you,  than  he  appeiars,  and  nearer  sliU» 
in  proportk>n  to  the  depth  of  tbo  watar. 

«« la  OiiB  rsepect,  the  yoaag  sportSBiaa 
wlU  meet  ire^at  dlMppointmaat,  asM- 
tldagbvt  esipefieMo  will  enable  Urn  to 
eabulate  the  power  of  rafraetiOB,  so  aato 
laooaeike  the  real  and  apparent  distaaee. 

«« Yon  ahoaU  ahrayi  aim  al  the  shouW 
der,  and  if  yon  strSce  suooessfnlly,  bring  in 


the  fish  with  as  much  expOditMB  aspoaai<- 
ble,  lest  it  shouU  twist  itself  off  the  spear 
—when  yon  have  it  fairly  in  the  skiff,  yon 
loose  your  spear  from  the  fish,  by  strilung 
it  against  the  seat  Should  the  salmon  how* 
ever,  at  which  you  have  strack,  escape  and 
turn  down  the  stream,  keep  steadily  on« 
and  when  he  wheels  to  pass  you,  wheel 
also  rapidly,  by  putting  out  your  spear  at 
one  side  to  assist  the  steersman,  then  push 
up  the  stream  to  get  above  the  fish,  wnich 
will  generally  rest  some  time  afier  mak- 
ing, what  is  termed,  the  dart  pass,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  him  in  the  Brst 
sudden  deepening  of  the  river.  The 
slightest  wound  he  may  have  received 
will  appear  quite  white  in  the  water,  and 
should  he  be  out  of  distance,  you  must 
endeavour  to  strike,  by  throwing  your 
spear,^  for  which  purpose,  you  must  gnmp 
it  at  the  middle  with  your  left  hand,  and 
at  the  top  with  your  right,  and  Bing  it  at 
the  remote  object  with  such  aim  and  dex- 
terity as  you  can  command — many  apre 
expert  at  this,  but  he  that  is  not,  had 
better  avoid  the  experinent ;  as  the  effiirt 
will  probably  be  uusuccessful,  and,  it  wiU 
require  the  greatest  po&sible  steadiness  to 
keep  his  feet  when  the  spear  ha^  quit  kiS 
hand.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  here,  my 
brother  and  I  speared  one  hundred  and 
twenty  salmon  of  a  night;  but  they  are 
now  becoming  less  numerous,  io  conso- 
quence  of  the  number  of  saw-mills  erect- 
ed, the  profusion  of  sawdust  on  the  wa- 
ter, (always  annoying  to  the  fish)  and, 
the  multitudes  of  oak  staves  annually 
floated  down  Uie  river. 

By  the  hardy  sportsmaa,  night-fishiag 
is  always  preferred*  but  is  a  soarca  H 
misery  to  the  Dtmdy,  who  is  afraid  of 
wetting  his  feet  For  this  deseiip^ 
of  animal,  I  have  so  little  respect  or  pi|^» 
that  I  have  often  undeigonea  wetting-.hf 
upsetting  the  oaaoe,  to  ei^oy.tha  tmig 
of  the  wQuld4>€  sportsman — ofM  nasi  J%at 
however,  ofWn  volunteer,  thesa.occa^on* 
alaUutions.  They  will  oooar  of. f heai%. 
eelves,  and,  when  you  least  expost  thaou 
As  my  brother  Charles  is  gaaesaBy  asy 
companion  in  all  sports  upon  landy  se^  asf 
brother  James*  is  n^poa  the  water- aot 
having  the  same  relish  for  the  fiainaof 
Bear  shooting  as  for  the  saddk  oCa  jPrisM 
vBadk,  to  which  no  maa  can  pay  hie  sa- 
qpeets  in  greater  style»  or  batter  wkm 
stands  the  daa  and  i(«lativf  paoportaapa 
of  the  currant  jelly  and  winesaoee;.  aad 
woobetida  the  eoekylf  thsra  he  aay  omia- 
skm  oo  her  part»  of  pi«pariB{[»  oowK^jb 
pastiag  and  baetbi|^  when  ha  mvadea  kv 
premises  on  a  visit  of  iaspaetioB. 

••  For  our  ihird  or  fourth  attmpt  at 
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ni^t  fisking,  we  prepared  by  pulling  cmr 
•kiff  a  coupte  of  miles  up  the  nver  by  day 
light,  aad  when  night  came  on,  to  nse  the 
•porting  phrase,  we  Hghted  up,  and  falling 
down  Uie  stream  with  excellent  amuse- 
ment, had  taken  about  thirty  Salmon, 
when  being  driyen  at  a  spanking  rate  by 
a  smart  current,  we  discovered,  (but 
alas!  too  late)  that  a  tree  had  fidlen 
across  the  river  against  which  the  staff  of 
the  lis^t-jack  having  struck,  the  skiff 
wheeled  broadside  to  the  stream,  and  the 
gunwale  coming  in  contact  with  one  of 
the  branches,  tl^  capsize  was  as  sudden  as 
^Ssastrous — every  article  on  board,  our 
dear  selves — the  numerous  Salmon — ma- 
ffazine  of  F^wood— axe  rifle— brandy 
bottle---Light  jack — all— in  a  moment 
committed  to  the  deep ! ! — Most  fortu- 
nately, however,  we  were  notpast our 
deptk  but  pretty  nearly  so.  Flounder- 
ing about  m  our  blanket  coats  for  some 
tinle,  and  having  at  last  gained  the  bank, 
oar  ^t  look  out  was  for  the  skiff; 
haTing  bauled  her  on  shore,  and,  with 
mucK  groping^  recovered  one  of  the 
n>ears,  our  next  exertion  was  to  kindle  a 
ore,  the  night  being  too  dark  from  the 
over  hanging  trees,  to  venture  forward 
without  a  light.  In  our  dripping  state 
this  was  a  prefect  of  ve^  dubious  result ; 
Ifttt  having  luckily  between  us,  a  flint  and 
steel,  at  the  sore  expense  of  our  knuckles 
in  the  dark,  we  at  length  succeeded  in 
tetting  fire  to  an  old  tree,  and  forming  a 
torch  with  some  birch-bark,  we  resolved 
im  walking  home,  and  returning  in  the 
morning  for  the  recovery  of  our  apparatus. 

<<Here,  however,  the  idea  of  being 
lauglied  at,  shook  our  resolution ;  were 
we  uninjured  in  our  persons,  and  un- 
Mrlitled  to  any  serious  sympathy,  to  come 
iMck  ISSn  drowning  Rats,  to  the  family 
fireeide,  divested  too,  of  the  produce  oif 
tfurnig^t^  labour;  how  truly  ludicrous 
would  be  the  exhibition  ?  No ;  it  would 
never  do — ^we  could  not  stand  the  jibes 
sndjeers,  even  of  the  home  party. 

Mesohed,  therefore — 
'  <Tha^  the  skiff  be  forthwith  launched 


'That,  the  fishing  Bght  be  renewed,  avid 

'That  the  recovered  spear  be  put  in 

Immediate  requMtion  to  raise  and' fish  "up 

our  Mmdry  property,  from  the  place  of 

iti  immersion.* 

**  Acthig  upon  the  si>irit  and  prlndple 
ti  the  foregomg  resolutions ;  by  means  of 
Ihe  skiff  and  spear,  we  brought  up  all  the 
solid  articles,  except  the  Inrandy  bottle, 
which,  rolliii^  off  the  prongs  at  every 
effort  to  raise  it  to  the  skiff;  my  broker, 
grievously  disappointed  and  suffering  from 
the  cold,  detennined  on  a  desperate  and 
Vol.  I. 


final  effort,  and  wading  in,  to  his  shoul-. 
ders,  upon  touching,  with  his  foot,  the 
object  of  his  ^oBcitude,  immediately  dived 
and  brought  it  safe  to— the  skiff  ?—no^ 
the  land  ? — tto^— his  mouth  ?  yes ;  but  not 
till  he  had  removed  both  that,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  into  shallower  water, 
and  beyond  the  risk  of  admixture  with 
that  deteriorating  element.  HeembraoMi 
liis  regained  companion  with  prolonged 
ardor,  but  had  the  charity  to  interrupt 
his  draft  by  leaving  me  a  comfortabte 
potation,  to  which  I  paid  my  respects 
with  great  complacency.  With  renewed 
vigor,  we  plied  the  axe — ^prepared  t^e 
firewood — re-lighted  the  jack — and  bound 
fbr  hbme,  picked  up  at  every  eddy,  one  or 
more  of  our  lost  salmon ;  bringing  back, 
in  triumph,  after  all,  twenty-seven  choice 
fish,  b^ng  within  three  m  the  oigindl 
number  t&en. 

We  must  DOW  stop,  not  for  want  of 
matter.  Sot  we  have  left  untouched 
4eer-huntii^  and  bear-shooting,  both 
really  admirable,  but  because  we  bavae 
no  more  room  ;  yet  we  must  not  leave 
uanolieed  the  embeltishments  from  the 
huiin  of  o«r  very  talented  ooiartrynnn 
Mr.  Lofvear,  to  whose  pen  also  oar 
readers  are  so  much  indebted,  for  the 
originalitr  and  famnonr,  with  wfaioh  lie 
&vonrs  them ;  the  etchmgs  before  us 
aira  first  r«le  ;  of  the  racoon  hunt  we 
hate  spoken;  of  the  ''bear  at  break- 
ftuBl,"  we  could  speak  for  ever,  and  the 
•*  idght  fishing^— «he  face  of  the  half- 
drowned  man  gnlplng  down  the  brandy. 
Is  worth  any  money ;  in  a  word,  thc^ 
are  worthy  of  the  destgner.  Of  tfan 
book,  we  shall  sum  up  our  opiiddn 
very  briefly  :  it  is  indispensible  to  the 
wealthy  emigrant,  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, and  of  estimates,  or  rather 
real  bills  of  costs,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  useful  to  the  poor  man, 
as  it  contains  many  valuable  hints  on 
the  conducting  of  uie  farm  and  house- 
hold affiiirs.  To  the  general  reason, 
we  need  say  little,  after  the  extracts 
we  have  given.  If  there  be  a  better 
work  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  volume 
of  Dr.  Duidop  ;  but  that  work  wants 
the  air  of  certainty  and  reality  which 
Mmeais  in  every  pave  of  this  book. 
We  are  incline  to  {Sace  this  as  the 
best  mannal  on  enigration,  as  suited 
to  the  better  cfaunes,  that  has  ever  met 
onreyes.  The  gentieman,  the  poor  man, 
the  H^,  or  the  deray,  the  sportsman, 
or  the  fisherman,  will  find<eacn  his  own 
taste.-    We  anticipate  a  most  soocess- 
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DUBLIN. 

The  following  is  the  King's  Letter, 
empowering  the  Board  of  our  UniTersity 
to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  Sta- 
tutes, relative  to  the  number  of  terms  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  daring  the  year,  the  times 
of  performing  divine  service,  the  examina- 
tion for  fellowship!  and  the  anrnvU  visita- 
tion ;  we  nnderstand  that  it  wiQ  not  come 
into  operation  until  next  year. 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth.^- 
To  all  unto  whom  these  presents  shall 
come, 

Greeting. 

Whereas,  We  are  informed  that  the 
(Jovemment  of  our  College,  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  is 
entrnsted  to  the  Provost  and  seven  Senior 
Fellows,  to  be  by  them  conducted  accord- 
ing to  certain  Statutes,  ordained  and 
given  by  His  Biajesty,  KiJI^  Charles  L, 
which  Statutes  have  been,  in  many 
particuhurs,  enlarged,  repealed,  or  other- 
wise changed  and  modified  by  subsequent 
Statutes  and  Letters  patent,  directed  to 
our  said  College  by  our  Royal  Prede- 
cessors. 

And  whereas,  it  appears  that  several 
of  the  said  Statutes  and  Royal  Letters 
Patentrnowin  force,  contain  certain  Rules 
and  ReguktioBS  which  have  become  on- 
suited  to  the  present  eoadition  of  the 
College,  wherein  the  number  of  Studeats 
has  latterly  much  increased,  and  the 
branches  of  Stndy  are  rauoh  fiirther  pnr- 
soed  than  formeriy.  And  that  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  its  present  state  and 
eonditioOf  it  will  be  proper  to  make  cer- 
tain changes,  whereby  the  Terms  allotted 
for  the  business  of  Instruction  shall  be 
better  set  oat  and  defined,  and  the  Time 
of  the  Students  better  eoonomixed.  And 
whereas  it  will  be  necessary  to  release 


the  Governing  Members  of  our  said 
College,  from  certain  restrictive  Statutes, 
or  Cuuses  in  the  present  Statutes,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  are  deemed  requisite 
for  the  improvement  of  onr  said  College 
and  University: 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  of  our 
special  Grace,  certain  knowledge^  and 
mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  our  Right  Trusty  and  entirely 
beloved  Counn  and  Counsellor,  Henry 
William  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  Knight 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
our  Lieutenant  General,  and  Governor  of 
Ireland,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  oar 
letter,  under  our  Privy  Signet  and  Royal 
Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  at  our  Court 
at  St.  James's,  the  2dd  day  of  JaMivy, 
18d8,  in  the  third  year  of  our  Reign,  and 
now  inroUed  in  the  Rolls  of  our  High 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  have  or- 
dained, constituted,  and  i^pointed,  and  by 
these  Presents,  for  Us,  our  Heirs,  and 
Successors,  do  ordain,  constitute,  and  ap- 
point the  following  Statute,  to  be  a  Sta- 
tute of  and  for  our  said  College  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  near  Dublin. 

CONCBRNINO  CERTAIN  AMBNSMENTB 
IN  THE  STATUTES. 

Inasmnoh  as  in  the  4th  Chan,  of  the 
Statutes,  it  is  ordained  as  follows: — 
"  Quod  si  contigerit  unum  vel  plures  e 
Sodis  Senioribus  a  C<^egio  peregrd  ab- 
esse,  cum  res  ejusdem  Collegii  Sodorum 
^xmventum  postulare  Pnepositus  jodka- 
▼erit,  numerus  septenarius  e  Sociis  Joai- 
oribvn,  secundum  senioritatem  aisamptis, 
pro  ill&  vice  completer.**  And,  inasmach 
as  by  the  aforesaid  clause,  no  provision  is 
made  for  inability  occasioned  by  sickness, 
and  as  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
are  thereby  prevented,  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Senior  Fellow,  from  oaHing  to 
their  assistance,  at  an  Examination  for 
Fellowships,  the  Professors  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  of  Mathematics,  should 
the  same,  although  Junior  Fellows,  not 
be  next  in  Seniority ;  We  deeming  that 
such  restriction  b  exceedingly  detrimental 
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to  the  IntereeU  of  Learning  in  our  mid 
CoU^e  and  UniTenity,  and  that  the  same 
would  be  better  lerved  and  promoted,  by 
leaving  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows 
at  liberty,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Examin- 
ation and  Election  for  Fellowships,  to 
'supply  the  place  of  a  Senior  Fellow,  dur- 
ing his  absence  or  sickness,  by  taking  to 
their  assistance,  the  Professors  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  and  of  Mathematics,  the 
same  being  Junior  Fellows,  although  not 
the  next  in  order  of  Seniority,  to  examine, 
each  in  his  own  department;  We  do 
hereby  ordain,  that  the  aforesaid  clause 
shall  be  repealed  and  revoked ;  and  that 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed  and  revoked, 
and  that  instead  thereof,  the  following 
words  be  inserted,  and  that  the  same 
shall  henceforward  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  same  Statute,  as  much  as  if  in  the 
place  of  the  clause  hereby  repealed,  they 
had  been  originally  inserted :  **  Qtaod  si 
contigerit  unum  vel  plures  e  Sociis  Seni- 
oribus  a  CoUegio  per^ip:^  abease,  vel  minus 
-valeve,  cum  res  ejusdem  Collegii  Socio- 
rum  conventum  postulare  Pnapositus  ju- 
dicaverit,  numenis  septenarius  e  Sociis 
Juaioribus  pro  iUft  vice  completor.  Et 
banc  assumptionem  fieri  volumus  semper 
secundum  senioritatem,  nisi  ad  electionem 
Socii  aut  Sociorum  et  quaetioDee  exarain- 
ationeaque  Gandidatorum  Sociorum;  in 
quo  casOylicebit  Pneposito  et  Sociis  Seni- 
oribw,  Professores  Philo8ophi»  Natnralis 
et  Mathseseos,  modo  sint  Socii,  etiam 
extra  ordinem  Senioritatis  ad  hoc  munns 
examinandi  et  eligendi  assumere,  utrumq ; 
in  h&c  examinatione,  ad  partes  qu»  pro- 
fessionis  8u«  sunt  proprisB  susUnendas,  et 
non  alitor.'* 

And  whereas,  in  the  17th  Chap.  "  De 
Terminis  observandis,  et  de  Examinando 
Scholarium  in  Disciplinis  progress^,"  it  is 
ordained  as  follows:  <*  Termini  in  quibus 
public^  a  Studentibus  exercitia  pnsstari 
volumus,  pro  quatuor  anni  partibus,  qna- 
tuor  sunto.  Terminus  Hilarii  sive  Pu- 
rificationis  Beat»  Marin,  initium  sumat 
die  Luna  post  Epiphaniam,  exitum  ver6 
die  Sabbati  Dominicam  palmarum  prsBce- 
dente.  Terminus  Paacha  inchoetur  die 
LunsB  post  Dominicam  in  Albis,  desinat 
verb  in  Vigila  Pentecostes.  Terminus 
Trinitatis  incipiat  die  Luna  post  Domini- 
cam Trinitatis,  et  finiatur  Julii  octavo.*' 
**  Deniq.  Terminus  Sancti  Michaelis  inci- 
pito  Octobris  priroo,  et  finiatur  Decembris 
decimo  sexto.  Quoniam  vero  frequenti 
Examinatione  efficitur  utDiscentiumstu- 
dia  et  progressiones  in  bonarum  artium 
disciplinis  majorem  in  modum  promo ve- 
antur,  volumus  ut  quat^r  qnotannis  nemp^ 
in  cujusq;  ^Termini  principio,  singularum 


classiom  disdpuU  public^  in  Autt  oongre- 
gati,  examinentur,  quomod6  profeoerint  in 
earum  artium  cognitione  quibus  studue- 
rint,  aut  studere  debuerint."  And  where- 
as, by  this  appointment,  the  portion  of 
the  year  allotted  for  instruction,  is  found 
to  be  too  short  in  relation  to  that  usually 
employed  in  examination ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, that  the  Trinity  term  is  so  very 
short,  as  (after  deducting  the  time  so 
employed)  to  afford  no  opportunity  for 
any  effective  Course  of  Lectures ;  and  as 
it  seems  to  be  altogether  unreasonable^ 
that  at  the  befdnning  of  the  following 
or  Michaelmas  Term,  the  Students  should 
be  examined  without  the  benefit  of  previ- 
ous instruction  in  the  sutject  of  that  exa- 
mination: And  whereas,  for  these  and 
other  reasons.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  far  more  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Students,  if  instead  of  four  Terms 
thus  set  out,  and  four  intervening  Vaca- 
tions, the  year  should  be  divided  into 
three  Terms,  fixed,  and  of  sujfficisat  du- 
ration, with  three  intervening  Vacations; 
Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  portion 
of  the  said  Statute  recited  above  shall  be 
repealed:  And  We  do  hereby  ordain 
that  the  same  is  repealed;  and  that  in^ 
steed  thereof,  the  following  clause  shall 
be  substituted,  and  that  the  sane  shall  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  aforesaid  Statute, 
as  much  as  if  in  place  of  the  passage 
hereby  repealed,  the  same  had  been  origi- 
nally inserted.  **  Termini  in  quibus  pub* 
lic4  a  Studentibus  exercitia  prastari  volu- 
mus tres  sunto.  Terminus  Hilarii  inci- 
piat die  decimo  Januarii,  et  desinat  die 
Annunciationis  Beata  Virginis*  Termi- 
nus Trinitatis  initium  sumat  die  decimo 
3uinto  Aprilis,  exitum  Yer6  tricesimo 
uoii.  (^landocunq;  autem  contigerit 
ut  Dominica  Pascha  intra  limites  alteru- 
triusex  hisoe  terminis  incidat^  volumus  ut 
iUe  terminus  augmeotum  unius  hebdonm- 
dis  accipiat.  Deniq.  Terminus  tertius, 
qui  proximo  sequitur  festum  Sancti  Mi- 
chaelis, incipito  die  decimo  Octobris,  et 
finiatur  Decenabris  vicesimo.  Volumus 
iufeuper  ut  ter  quotanaia  nempd  in  cujusq ; 
termini  principio  singularum  clasaium  dia- 
cipuli  publk^  in  Aum  coogregati,  exami- 
nentur, quomodo  profecerint  in  earum  ar- 
tium cognitione  q^iibns  studnarinl  aut  stu- 
dere debuerint.'* 

And  whereas,  in  the  Statute  of  the 
(iOth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
King  Geo.  3.  **  De  quibusdam  in  Sta- 
tutis  mutandis,**  which,,  among  other 
things,  gives  to  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  with  the  consent  of  the  Viut- 
ors,  the  power  of  changing  the  times  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance  of  any  Col- 
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Im  Duties,  there  is  an  exception  con- 
tained in  the  following  words:  «<  exceptit 
solummod6  horft  precom  et  pr»kctionom 
matntinanun,  atq. ;  temporibns  examina- 
tionnm  et  electioonm  Sociomm  ei  Sch<>- 
larinm  Discipnlonini.'*  And  whereas,  it 
seems  expedient  that  the  Provost  and  Se- 
nior Fellows  shovld  be  released  from  this 
restriction,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  hours 
of  morning  senriee  and  lectnre,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  same  power  of 
chaiwinff  those  houre,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Visitors,  as  is  gtren  to  them  by  the 
said  Statute,  rehitiTe  to  the  hovrsappoint- 
ed  for  the  performance  of  any  other  Col- 
lege Duties :  Our  will  and  pleasing  is, 
that  the  exception  should  not  extend  be- 
yond that  contained  in  the  words,  <*  ex«> 
ceptissolummod6  temporibus  exammatio- 
nam  et  electi«nnm  Sodorum  et  Schola- 
rium  Disdpulorum.** 

And  whereas  ia  the  9th  chap.  «<Decul- 
tii  divinoy**  it  is  ordained  as  follows: — 
«<preces  Deo  pnUic^  in  saeello  offerantor 
tdr  singulis  diebos  profestis,  mand  ad  ho- 
ram  sextam ;  dein  ad  horam  decimam  an- 
temeridianam,  demum  ad  horam  quartam 
pomeridianam.  Diebus  Tero  festis  preoes 
Bolemniores  bis  tantum  offerri  volumus, 
nempe  ad  horam  nonam  matntinam  etho- 
ram  quartam  yespertinam.  **  And  where- 
as, it  seems  desirable  for  varions  reasons, 
that  Divine  Service  should  be  celebrated 
only  twice  everv  day,  agreeably  to  the 
nsage  of  most  of  our  Cofieges  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  our  will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  the  clause  above-dted  shall  be  re- 
pealed :  And  we  do  hereby  ordain,  that 
the  same  is  repealed,  and  that  instead 
thereof  the  following  riiall  be  substituted, 
«  Volumus  igitur  et  statuimus  ut  public^ 
in  sacello  Collegii  preces  matutins  et 
vespertinn  quoq ;  die  offerantur." 

And  whereas  in  the  clause  of  the  same 
Statute,  immediately  preceding  that  which 
relates  to  the  Grace  before  meat,  the 
persons  by  whom  prayers  are  to  be  read, 
are  spediied  in  the  following  words : — 
**  Volumus  etiam  et  statuimus,  ut  e  Col- 
legii studentibusysinguli  Artium  Magistri, 
sive  Socii  sive  Sociomm  Commensales, 
sive  etiam  cubiculum  in  Collegio  possi* 
dentes  (mod6  in  sacris  ordinibus  sint  con- 
stituti,  vel  salt^m  DiaconatAs  ordiui  initi- 
ati)  solenne  illud  precum  publicarum  mu- 
nus  tam  horft  sexUl  quam  aliis  per  se  aut 
per  alium  diligenter  obeant.*'  And 
whereas  it  seems  fit  and  proper  that  the 
performance  of  the  Evening  Service 
should  belong  to  the  office  of  the  Junior 
Dean ;  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the 
clause  above  cited  shall  be  repealed,  unless 
so  far  as  any  part  of  the  same  u  retained 


in  the  following,  which  we  do  hereby  or- 
dain and  appoint,  to  be  subsdtqted  iik 
pUce  thereof  **  Volumus  etiam  et  sta- 
tuimus ut  e  Collegii  studentibus,  singnli 
Artinm  Magistri,  sive  Sodi  sive  Sod- 
orum Commensales,  sive  etiam  cnbicalnm 
in  CoUegio  possidentes  (modo  in  saeris 
ordinibus  sint  consUtuti  vel  salt^  Diaeo- 
natns  ordini  initiati)  precum  matutinarvm 
ronnus  per  vices  diligenter  obeant :  ad 
precum  ver6  vespertinarum  mnnusexe- 
quendum,  Volumus  et  statnimns  vt  De- 
canus  junior  pro  tempore  existens  semp^ 
teneatnr.** 

And  whereas  by  a  Statute  made  by  oor 
late  Royal  Father  King  Geo.  8.  in  the 
d2d  year  of  his  reign,  the  Visitors  of  our 
said  College  for  die  time  bdng  are  em- 
powered and  enjoined  instead  of  the  tri- 
ennial Visitations,  which  they  were  by 
former  Statutes  required  to  hold,  to  visit 
ananally  our  said  College  as  therein  atiea- 
tioned.  And  whereas  it  may  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  disdpline  and  good  government 
of  our  said  College,  if  instead  of  holding 
annual  or  other  ordinary  ^Visitations,  our 
said  Visitors  shall  be  empowered  to  visit 
our  said  College,  whensoever  and  as  often 
as  they,  in  their  discretion,  shall  deem  it 
expedient,  from  jnst  and  weighty  causes 
to  hold  Visitations  of  our  said  CoUese ; 
Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  that 
the  Visitors  of  our  said  College  for  the 
time  being,  shall  not  be  bound  or  oUiged 
to  hold  annual,  triennial,  or  other  ordinaiy 
Visitations  of  our  said  College ;  and  in- 
stead thereof  we  hereby  empower  Um 
Visitors  of  our  said  College  for  the  tin* 
being,  by  themselves  or  others,  by  them 
in  their  place  or  places  resoectively  de- 
puted, to  such  duty  (and  whom,  so  loc^ 
as  they  shall  continue  so  deputed,  we 
hereby  invest  with  all  such  powers  w  oor 
said  VisitorB  might  lawfully  exerdae  tf 
personally  present,)  to  visit  onr  said  Col- 
lege at  and  on  all  such  days,  times,  and 
occasions,  and  when  and  as  often  as  oor  . 
said  Visitors  for  the  time  bdng  shall,  is 
their  discretion,  deem  it  expedient,  from 
iust  and  weighty  causes  to  appoint  and 
hold  Visitations  of  our  said  Cdlege,  and 
on  such  Visitations  respectively,  to  do 
and  perform  all  and  every  such  matters 
and  things,  as  are  by  former  Statntea 
authorized  or  required  to  be  done  and 
performed  by  our  said  Visitors,  at  any 
Visitation  of  our  said  Colleffe,  thereby 
appointed  to  be  holden :  and  nirther,  wn 
do  hereby  empower  our  said  Visitors  for 
the  time  being,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to 
continue  such  Visitations  from  day  to 
day,  or  adjourn  the  same  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  hold  the  same  for  ench  and 
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8o  many  dayi  at  tliey  ibaU  ih^  bm^ 
nry,  for  the  perfonnmioe  of  the  teTeral 
oNaterB  and  thSngi  tobe  bj  then  done  sod 

perfomeda- 

Provided  alwiys,  that  thiie  our  kitew 
Patent  be  inroUed  in  the  RoUt  of  onr 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  that  part  of 
oar  United  Kingdom  called  Irriand*  with- 
in mx  Calen^  Months  next  «»*« JQ?^ 
date  of  these  preeente.  In  witness  whwe* 
of,  we  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to 
be  made  Patent 

Witness,  Henry  William  Marquese  of 
Anglesey,  omr  Lieutenant^Oeoeral  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  at  Dnblin*- 
the  fifit  day  of  March,  in  the  third  year 
of  our  reign. 

OEANABD. 

larolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rotts  of 
hb  M^^eety*s  H%h  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  this  Twenty-seventh  Day  of 
Much,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Tlnrty-three. 

B.  WOGANf 

JOHN  cumfiHos, 
Dep.  Clark  Crown  und  Hmuf^r* 


The  Vice-Chancellor's  priaee  for  prose 
composition  were  awarded  to  Sirs  Sad- 
lier  and  Popham,  for  Greek,  Latin,  or 
English  verM,  to  Butler  (W.  A.)  I^ts- 
gcondd  and  Browne. 

Subjects  for  composition  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  July 
commencements.  For  Graduates,  ^The 
demoralizing  effects  of  Slavwy  ;---For 
Under-graduates  in  Greek,  liatin,  or 
English  verse,  iEgyptus  Rediviva."— 
The  compositions  to  be  given  in  to  the 
.  Senior  Lecturer,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  June, 

Stephen  0.  Saitdes, 

Sua*  LectuTtT* 


It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  pleasure 
that  we  congratulate  the  students  of  our 
University,  upon  the  appointment  of  Br* 
O'Brien,  F.T.C.D.,  to  the  Assistant 
Professorship  of  Divioity,  founded  by 
Archbishop  King^  Great  praise  is  due  to 
the  Heads  of  the  College  who  have  thus 
rendered  the  eminent  tiuents  of  this  dis- 
tinguished divine  permanently  available, 
for  the  better  ordering  and  more  active 


promotion  of  tUs  most  impcnrtaBt  brandt 
of  Collegiate  education. 

Last  Easter  Term  Professor  Radice 
resnmedhia  course  of  Lectures  on  Italian 
Literature.  Upon  this  as  well  as  upon 
the  ddirery  of  his  first  series,  Professor 
Badieo  not  only  proved  himself  an  able 
master  of  a  subject  so  noble,  but  again 
snrprised  and  delighted  a  crowded  lecture 
rwm.  by  his  no  less  extensive  acquaintance 
with  English  Literature,  and  a  de^ 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  English  hmguage.  We  trust 
he  may  be  induced  to  submit  the  results  of 
his  studies  to  the  public  at  hurge^  as  they 
embrace  a  theme  fiurtoo  interMting  to  Im 
confined  merely  to  the  linuts  witlun 
wkich  they  were  deliveied. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Sciencb,  in  the 
FeUow- Commoner  dass^  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Haio,  (James).  The  Gold  Me- 
dal for  CLAsnca  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  (the 
Hon.  W.  K.)  The  Quarterly  Ezami- 
natioiis  are  now  in  progress^ 


OXVOBIX 

On  Thurmla^'  last,  the  following  De-' 
greei  were  conferred : — 

Matt€nofArts,-~Rer.  J.  Bliss,  Oriel; 
Rev.  R.  Briscoe,  Fell,  of  Jesus. 

Bachelors  af  Arts^^B.  Wall,  St  Al- 
ban  Hall;  H.  B.  Domvfie,  Scholar  of 
University ;  C.  H.  A.  Martelli,  Trinity; 
£.  O.  Benson,  Wadham. 

Preaehers  at  St  ilfafjf^s.— Rev.  Mr. 
fitches,  Trinity,  Purification ;  Rev.  the 
Prindpal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Sunday 
morning;  Rev.  Mr.  Oakeley,  Balliol, 
afternoon. 

Ftbniary9. 

Magdahme  jBoZU-There  will  be  an 
Election  to  a  SchcAarship,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Lusby,  on 
Friday,  the  22od  of  March.  All  Mem- 
beiB  of  the  University,  tf  not  less  than 
fntr,  or  more  than  eight  Terms*  standing^ 
are  eligible. 

The  Sdiolarship  is  tenable  for  three 
years.  The  annual  payment  will  be 
100^  The  Scholar  will  be  bound  to 
reside  eight  weeks  in  the  Michaelmas  and 
Lent  Terms  respectively,  and  not  less 
than  eight  weeks  in  the  Easter  and  Act 
Terms. 

Candidates  are  required  to  sig^i^ 
their  intentions  to  the  Vice- Principal, 
and  to  present  testimoniak  of  their  stand- 
ing and  good  conduct,  signed  by  the 
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Kedl  of  their  HouM^  or  their  T«tor>  on- 
or  before  Thorsda^r.  March  Uih. 

BragenmoM  CoUage, — A  FeUowtbip 
la  Yaoaat,  ofiea  to  graduates  of  Oxford, 
boro  within  tha  limits  of  the  dd  diocese 
of  Lincoln  and  Lichfield  and  CoYBairy, 
i«  e«  of  the  jpceaeat  dioceses. of  Linooln» 
Fa4erboroagli»  Ozfordf  Lichaeld,  and 
Coventry*  ud  of.  that  part  of  the  dioeesa 
of  Chester  whish  is  aonthofthe  lUhble, 
provided  they,  have  not  exceeded  8  years 
from  the  day  of  their  matncnhition. 
Candidates  asa  re^niiod  to  daliTer  U»  the 
Principal  cMtificates  of  their  birth  and 
baptism*  together  with  lestiraonials  from 
their  respective .  CoUegesi  on  or  before 
Wednesday*  March  0. 

Edward  HartopOrove*  B.A.  of  Bal« 
lid*  was  on  Thuraday  last  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  Brasenoose. 

.  In  a  Coavacation  hdden  on  Thnrsday 
last*  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
contribute  the  sum  of  aoOL  from  the 
University  cl^Nt,  in  aid  of  the  dtstrsuMd 
Clergvmen  of  the  Established  Church 
inlreUmd. 

Ina  Congreffation  boldenthe  same  day, 
the  following  degrees  w«  re  conferred : — 

Masterg  ^  ArU^-^Rev,  O.  Baker, 
Wadham ;  Rev.  T.T.  Lane  Bayliff,  St. 
John's;  H.L  NichoU*  St.  JohnV 

Backdor  of  Arts, — J,  Hay  thorn*  Exe- 
ter. 

Preachers  ai  S(,  Mary's, — Rev.  the 
Warden  of  New  College*  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  Rev.  Mr,  Qirdlestone*  Balliol  Col- 
lege* afternoon. 

February  16. 

LincoU  Cottege, — .Two  Scholarships 
and  two  Exhibitions,  now  vacant,  will 
be  filled  up  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of 
llarch  next. 

Candidates  for  the  Exhibitions  must 
be  natives  of  the  dioCese  of  Durham; 
and  for  want  of  such,  natives  of  Nor- 
thallertonshire  or  HowdeDshire*  in  the 
county  of  York ;  or  of  Leicestershire, 
and  particularly  of  the  parish  of  Newbold 
Verdon,  or  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford*  or 
of  the  countv  of  Northampton. 

The  Scholarships  are  without  limita- 
tion^ Candidates  will  be  reouired  to 
deliver  in,  personally,  to  the  Sub-Rector* 
testimonials  of  their  good  conduct,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  March. 
Candidates  for  the  Exhibitions  must  at 
the  same  time  produce  certificates  of  the 
place  of  their  Inrth. 

The  Examiners,  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  Dean  Ireland's  Foundation* 
tfive  notice,  that  an  Examination  will  be 
holden  in  the  Schools  on  Thursday,  the 


7th  of  March  next*  and  the  following 
daysi  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Scho- 
lar on  that  FouadatioB.  C^atlemen 
who  desire  to  offer  themselves  as  Caadi- 
datoa^  are  rayeeted  to  leave  their  names 
with  the  Bev.  U.  Jenkyns^  at  Oriel 
College  together  with  certificates  of  their 
standMg,  Mid  of  the  content  of  the  Head 
of  the  Vi«egarent  of  their  CoU«ge  or 
Hall*  two  daya  at  least  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Examination.  The 
Scholarship  is  open  to. all  Undergra- 
duate Members  of  the  University  who 
have  not  exceeded  their  Sixteenth  Term. 

On  Thursday  kst  the  following  De- 
grees  were  conferred : — 

Doctors  in  Divinity, — S.  Whittinffham* 
Fell,  of  Corpus  Christi ;  J.  B.  Frowdt 
Fell,  of  Corpus  Christi. 

Masters  of  ArU Rev.  W.   Abbott, 

Taberdarof  Queen's;  Rev.  C.  Powell, 
Trjnity;  Rev.  T.  Edmonde?,  Jesus. 

Bachelors  of  Arts — W.  R.  Coxwell* 
Exeter;  T.  E.  Winnington*  Christ 
Church. 

Preachers  ai  SL  Mary*s — Rev.  Mr. 
Moberly,  Balliol,  Sunday  morning;  Rev. 
Mr.  Qirdlestone,  Balliol,  afternoon. 

Lecturer  at  SL  Martinis. — Rev.  Mr* 
Ckttf  Sunday  morning  and  attemoon. 

February  23. 

The  Professor  of  Chemutry  will  bMia 
a  Couree  of  Lectures  on  Vegetable  Che- 
mistry, at  two  o'clock,  on  Saturday,  tho 
2Bd  of  March. 

Those  Gentlemen,  who  attended  the 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
delivered  last  Term,  are  free  cf  admission 
to  these,  on  entering  their  names  to  the 
Course  previously  to  its  commencement* 
The  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Mathematical  Scholar- 
ships have  issued  notice  that  an  Exami- 
nation will  be  holden  in  the  Convocation 
House,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  March, 
and  the  following  days*  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Scholar  on  that  Foundation. 
The  Scholarship  is  open  to  all  Merobera 
of  the  University  who  have  passed  tho 
Public  Examination,  and  who  have  not 
exceeded  the  Twenty-sixth  Term  from 
their  matriculation  inclusively. 

On  Thursday  last  the  following  De- 
grees were  conferred  :— 

MastersofArts.'-^Rey.T.  Blackbume* 
Brasennose ,  H.  Merivale,  FelL  of  Bal- 
liol; Rev.  C.  E.  Birch,  FelL  of  St. 
John's ;  E.  Owen,  Worcester. 

Bachdors  of  jfyts.^^*  H.  Kempsoa, 
Ch.  Ch. ;  A.  BrAvne,  Ch.  Cb. ;  O.  B. 
Rogers,  Pembroke ;  G.  Churchill,  Wor- 
cester ;  E,  Stanley,  Worcester. 
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In  a  ConYocatum  holden  on  the  sune 
daj,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  a  benefac- 
tion of  two  Scholartfaipe,  one  for  the  bett 
proAdeney  in  Theology,  the  other  for 
the  bett  proficiency  in  Matbematici. 
The  candidates  to  be  members  of  the 
Uniyersitv  who  hare  passed  their  princi- 
pal ezammation,  and  not  exceeded  fita 
conmlete  yeara  from  their  matriculation. 
Yesteniay  se*nnight,  Mr.  Egerton 
John  Hensley,  was  elected  a  Scbolar  of 
OorpoB  CuTisti. 

CAMBBIMB. 

FHdatf,  Fsifruary,  1,  1833. 

The  late  Dr.  Smith's  annual  prizes  of 
St5L  each,  were  on  Friday  last  adjudged  to 
Alexander  Eliice,  of  Caius,  and  Joseph 
Bowstead,  of  Pembroke,  the  first  and 
second  Wranglers. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  Rev.  William 
Jones,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege,  was  elected  Lady  Margaret's  Prea- 
cher. 

FAfuafy  8. 

At  a  Congregation  on  Wednesday 
last,  the  following  Degrees  were  con- 
ferred:— 

Honorary  MagUrM  of  Arta^^hotd 
Lindsay,  Trinity,  son  of  Earl  Balcarras ; 
the  Hon.  P.  J.  L.  King^  Trinity,  son  of 
Lofd  King. 

MoMUrs  of  ^rls.— Rev.  P.  Palmer^ 
Trinity ;  J.  B\  Cox,  Corpus  Christi. 

BacheloTM  in  Civil  Law. — H.  W.  Mete- 
yard»  Cains;  Rev.  J.  Nelson,  Trinity 
HaU. 

JBaokehrs  <^  ArtA^h.  Ottley,  Tri- 
nity; T.Baker,  St.  John's;  F.J.W. 
Jones,  SL  John's,  (comp.);  R.B.  Cart- 
wright,  Queen's,  (comp.);  C  B.  Elliott, 
Qaeen's ;  A.  J.  2>Ia8h,  Downing. 

At  the  same  Congregation  the  fol- 
lowing graces  passed  the  Senate : — 

Tl^t  the  sum  of  two  hundredpounds 
be  granted  from  the  UniTersity  Cnest  in 
aid  of  Funds  for  the  relief  of  the  flis- 
tressed  Claigy. 

To  appoint  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Dr. 
Ainslie,  Mr.  Whewell,  Mr.  MiUer,  Mr. 
Croft,  and  Mr.  Archdall  a  Syndicate  to 
consider  what  alterations  should  be  made 


in  the  Iron  Fence  of  the  Senate  House 
Yard,  and  to  report  befobe  the  end  of 
this  Term. 

That  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  hare 
Ae  use  of  the  lavge  Lectors  Room  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  Jacksonian  and  Botanical  Pro- 
fessors, at  saoh  times  as  it  may  not  be 
wanted  by  the  said  Professers. 

That  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
hare  the  use  of  the  new  Anatomical 
Lecture  Room,  at  such  times  as  it  may 
not  be  wanted  by  the  Professors  of  Ana- 
toi^. 

That  the  Vfee-ChanoeDor,  Dr.  Gra- 
kam,  ProfesMtr  Mumsfv,  Mr.  Blidc, 
and  Mr.  Hodson,  of  St  Peter'to  College. 
be  a  Syndicate  to  determine  what  allow- 
ance skaU  be  made  to  the  Tenants  at 
Burwell  and  Barton,  from  their  last  year'to 
rents,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
com. 

February  15. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Groye,  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, was  yesterd^  elected  a  Trayelling 
fiiachelor  on  Mr.  Wort's  foundation. 

Meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
for  the  present  Term: — Monday,  Feb. 
25,  Mardi  10,  and  March  25. 

Ftbr%mry22. 
On  the  I2th   inst   Joseph  Bowstead, 
Esq.  B.A.  of  Pembroke  College,  was 
elected  a   Foundation   Fellow  of   that 
Society. 

At  a  Congregation  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  following  Degrees  were  conferred  :-^ 

Bachdor9  tn  Z>tv^i%.— Rey.  W. 
Shepherd*  Trinity,  Rector  of  Cherington, 
Bucks ;  Rey.  G.  Janris,  Corpus  Christi. 

Bachelors  qf  ArU^^G,  B.  O.  Hill, 
Trini^;  T.  Jones.  St  John's;  H.  T. 
Daniel,  St  Peter's ;  J.  Cheelham,  Jesus; 
W.Wallace,  Jesus;  J.  Fawset^  Jesus; 
J.  C.  Stapleton^  Downing. 

DUBHAM. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  propose  to  open 
a  deposit  for  Antiqaitaes,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  sdenoe  and  literature,  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  Museum,  with  a  yiew  to 
the  stadias  of  the  Uniyersity. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*«*  We  request  our  numerous  contributors  to  obeenre,  that  tiieir  several  arUde* 
shoi^d  be  forwarded  to  our  publishers  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  the  j  are  intended  to  appear. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  amil  ourselves  of  the  paper  bv  Theta.  A  reference  to 
the  article  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  upon  a  similar  subject,  must  convince 
him  that  we  could  not  consistently  adopt  his  ingenious  and  amusing  thepries.  We  shidl 
be  happy  to  hear  from  a  writer  so  able  upon  any  topic  not  at  variance  with  our  recorded 
opinions. 

We  would  beg  to  remind  the  Hymettian  swarm,  who  have  thought  proper  to  distil 
their  mellifluous  anthologies  in  our  **  Lion's  mouth,"  of  the  horror  with  which  Uie  Sati- 
rist of  Aquinum  speaks  of  listening  to  poeticd  rhapsodies  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  to  assure  them  that,  from  experience,  we  would  shrink  with  no  less  sensitiveness 
frH>m  reading  any  such  in  the  month  of  June.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  prescribe  for 
this  apparently  popular  mania  some  e^Kectual  preventive ;  we  would  suggest,  however, 
to*  those  aspiring  lyrists,  the  propriety  of  contrasting  a  random  page  of  Southey,  Scott, 
or  Byron,  with  the  modicum  of  then*  own  inspiration ;  should  their  effusions  escape  an 
immediate  consignment  to  «  Venus'  Lord^"  and  should  we- continue  to  be  distracted  by  . 
these  «  paper  pellets  of  the  brain," — ^why  we  must  only  submit  with  a  good  grace,  and 
perform  our  usual  frineral  service,  a  «  donner  and  blitzen,"  with  a  tear  or  two  of  laugh- 
ter, over  the  lifeless  relics  which  we  consign  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  editorial  Basket. 

To  our  prose  Contributors^' who  xxmstitute  a  considerable  and  respectable  doss,  com- 
prising, as  iav  as  we  are  competent  ^  dedde,  no  ordinary  share  of  female  ability,  we 
would  with  deference  observe,  that  although  a  «<  Heart"  may  appear  to  be  ^  Bnken," 
or  |i  «  Suicide"  to  be  cpaimitted«  er  a  *'  Journal  of  a  OoBlebs"  to  be  wound  up  1^ 
«  Misery  and  Matrimony"  in  very  good  ^Cail  upon  some  sheets  of  Bath  poet,  yet  it 
requires  somewhat' better  colouring  a^d  a  more  eactended  canvass  to  make  such  inte- 
resting portraitures  of  '»  Real  Life"  avaifaible  for  tfatf  purposes  of  our  Magaiine.  The 
public,  .as  well  as  ourselves,  have  m  supped  fuU  of  hortors,"  and  have  lost  their  ^ype- 
tite  for.  details  as  dull,  however  true,  as  the  «<  Life  of  a  Village  Schoolmaster/'  or  the 
**  Sorrows  of  a  Governess,"  as  well  as  for  the  jaon  extravagant  fictioiia  of  **  A  Second 
Munchausen."  «  The  Hermit  of  the  Alps,"  or  «  The  Assassin  of  Savoy."  How- 
ever enterprise  ought  not  to  be  discouraged)  and  weveeommend  to  the  Authecs  of  the 
above-named  articles  to  «  lay  on"  with  all  the  energy  of  Maedaff,  sohiciiig  thesHMlvea 
with  this,  that  scarcely  one,  if.  any,  .of  the  be^t  standfud  writers  of  moSum  times  is 
beyond  the  application  o^ 

^  Multa  tuUt  fecitque  puer,  suclavit  et  alsit." 

The  <<  Lines  upon  Skiddaw,"  with  a  «  Pomestic  Sketch  at  the  Cmnberknd  Lakes/  ' 
great  as  our  admiration  and  veneration  are  for  the  «  Numea  Aqua^"  we  eannoi  poa- 
siblv  insert  They  are  full  of  good  feeling  and  truth,  we  doubt  not;  but  we  have,  in 
limme,  an  instinctive  dread  of  «  Domestic  Poems"  since  the  shattering  of  our  btlioos 
and  risible  system  by  the  attempted  perusal  of  *'  Theodric  the  Goth,"  or  the  Last  of  the 
Goths,  we  forget  which,  but  we  hope  the  latter:  next  it  would  be  as  little  creditable 
to  our  taste,  as  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  illustrious  object  of  K.  L.'s  eulocy, 
should  it  be  conveyed  in  verses,  wliich  however  well  intentioned,  are  extremely  indif- 
ferent We  wish  the  feir  writer  all  the  desirable  improvements  in  her  rhymes.  We 
cannot  point  out  a  more  noble  subject. 

The  papers  signed  Q. — F.  — .  R.  M.  will  not  suit  us. 

A  communication  for  Advena,  requiring  attention  at  his  earliest  convenience,  liee  at 
our  Publisher's. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.^ 


The  French  Revolution!  Awful 
vortex  of  human  passions  I  mighty  in 
their  rise,  terrific  m  their  course,  des- 
tructive in  their  termination!  What 
Niagara  is  to  ordinary  cataracts,  the 
French  Revolution  is  to  all  the  other 
revolutions  that  have  ever  taken  place 
in  the  world.  It  constitutes  an  aara  in 
humanity.  As  the  atrocities  of  the 
Ceesars  were  destined  to  exemplify  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  supreme  power 
of  an  irresponsible  individual,  so  the 
horrors  of  revolutionary  power  seem 
destined  to  afford  an  equally  impres- 
sive lesson  of  the  miseries  woich  must 
be  the  consequences  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  mob.  The  one  preceded  a  long 
period  during  which  the  government 
of  nations  was  in  the  hands  of  kings, 
and  could  not  have  fidled  to  hnpress 
with  a  salutary  cantioa  the  minds  of 
those  upon  whose  councils  and  whose 
conduct  depended  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  uieir  species.  Those  who 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  in  whose  minds  no 
sentiment  could  be  awakened  respon- 
dve  to  the  claims  of  natoral  justice, 
yet  shuddered  at  the  anticipated  infamy 
which  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  any  such  wanton  indulgence  of 
their  tyrannical  humours  as  might  have 
suggest  a  resemblance  to  Caligula 
or  Nero ; — and  the  veiy  fitct  that  such 
monsters  once  lived,  and  that  an  his- 
torian arose  by  whom  tiieir  miscreancy 
has  been  immortalized,  may  be  one, 
and  not  the  least  influential,  of  the 
causes  that  have  rendered  them  almost 
as  solitanr  as  they  are  execrable.  We 
are  fiited  to  live  in  times  in  which  a 


different  spirit  prevails,  and  when  the 
ascendancy  of  popular  principles,  as 
thev  are  called,  threatens  the  worid 
witn  evils  only  less  deplorable  than 
those  resulting  from  the  abuses  of  so-> 
vereign  authority,  because  they  most 
more  speedily  woriL  their  own  remedy. 
A  despotism  may  endure  .for  ages, 
without  any  essential  variation  in  its 
character  ;  but  of  a  pure  democracy,  it 
may  be  said,  that  **  it  never  continneth 
in  one  stay  :" — and,  tiierefore,  the  mi- 
series, resulting  from  the  gusts  and  the 
wkiriwinds  of  popular  passion  or  pre* 
jttdice,  mist  be  comparatively  short* 
lived  and  undurable.  It  may  be  added 
that,  as  tiiey  much  more  frequentiy  pro- 
ceed from  error  of  iudgment,  tnan 
from  deliberate  malignity,  so  they  may 
be  remedied  by  enli^tening  the  public 
mind.  Popular  assemblies  always  pay 
this  homage  to  truth  and  to  virtue,  tnat 
they  never,  open^  and  professedly,  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  dictates. 
They  always  pretend  the  section  of 
these  august  and  venerable  authorities, 
even  when  their  conduct  obviously 
implies  a  contempt  for  them.  When 
the  republican  party  in  E^land  made 
war  upon  the  unhappy  Qiarles  the 
First,  they  saidy  that  tney  took  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  King  I  When  the 
Irish  Parliament  robbed  the  clergy  of 
the  tithe  of  agistment,  they  saidy  that 
they  did  so  for  the  good  ofthe  church  I 
And  the  measure  now  in  progress  for 
the  destruction  of  the  church,  which 
gives  its  peculiar  character  to  this  first 
session  of  the  reformed  pariiament,  tt 
smd^  to  be  undertaken  out  of  pure  love 
to  the  established  religion  I    This  may 


*  A  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  AtMmbly  of  the 
Notables  in  1789,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  in  1795.     By  Archibald^ 
Alison,  Advocate.    2  Vols.  8vo.  Edinbuigh,  1883.  ^'^^'"^  ^^ 
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be  called  hypocmy ; — and  U  it  hypo- 
crisy :  but  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
a  feeling  which,  if  rightly  acted  upon, 
may  vet  lead  to  a  re-action  such  as 
would  go  &iX  towards  compensating  so- 
ciety for  the  ruin  caused  fa^  popular 
phreazy.  Nor  should  any  opportunity 
be  omitted  of  emblazoning^  as  it  were, 
foir  popular  (nspecti^Mi,  th^  records  of 
thoed  onmeft  aJMi  foUie«  which  had 
their  soofoe  in  the  perverted  state  of 
the  public  mind ;  that  ail  who  are  cal- 
led upon  to  take  a  part  in  public  aflain 
Biay  learn  to  distrngoiah  between  li- 
cense and  liberty ;  aad  that  tytanny  of 
•very  denomination  may  ezpedence  itf 
apwopriaele  rewBid. 

But  there  is'  this  dittinction  to  be 
noted  between  what  we  trust  may  be 
called  by-gone,  and  what  we  fear  must 
be  csdled  coming  tyranny,  that,  in  the 
ibrmer  case,  the  iniKviduai  despot  might 
be  acted  upon  by  motives,  and  actu- 
ated by  principles,  to  which  the  many- 
headed  monster  must  ever  be  a 
stranger.     He   was,    althongh  a  de*- 

E raved,  yet  a  consciously  responsible 
uman  being,  whose  heart  could  some- 
times be  touched  by  human  regards, 
And  who,  if  he  was  careless  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  rispht  and  wrons^,  was 
yet  not  altogether  msensible  to  me  dif- 
ference between  fame  and  infamy.— 
The  lessons  of  history  were,  therefcre. 
Hot  lost  upon  him,  nor  were  its  admo- 
nitions always  disregarded,  ^tt,  in 
the  latter  case,  where  the  tyranny  con- 
sists in  the  ascendency  of  evil  pasttons, 
or  even  of  good  passions,  under  the 
<firection  of  ignorance  or  delusioD, 
which  cohere  but  for  one  object,  and 
are  not  impersonated  in  any  visible  re- 
presentative of  hqmanity,  history  can 
never  ^rodnce  the  same  direet  effect  in 
mit^ting  its  ferocity,  and  oontroutiag 
its  capricious  violence  ;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  strong- 
est representation  that  may  be  made 
of  the  evils  attending  the  domination 
of  the  mob,  is,  that  individuals  will  be 
detached  from  the  tyrannizing  popu- 
lace, and  a  party  gradually  raised  np 
hj  which  its  •*  movementi*  may  be  re- 
sisted. 

We  have  been  led  into  theee  re- 
marks by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Alison's 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  a 
work  of  very  considerable  research 
and  labour,  and  written  in  a  style  and 
spirit  which  renders  it  no  mean  acces- 
sion to  our  historical  literature.  Our 
readers  will  supjpose  it  scarcely  possi- 


ble to  produce  any  thing  upon  that 
sufcrject  which  had  not  been  fore- 
stalled. The  history  of  an  event 
which  excited  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  continued  to 
engage  that  attention  more  or  less 
for  a  period  of  thnty  years,  must,  they 
will  naturally  imagine,  be  littie  more 
than  a  coUeotion  of  the^fiEoli  and 
the  observations,  witii  which  the  public 
have  been  long  ^ce  fhmiliar.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  event  was 
too  astounding  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  co- 
temporary  history.  Those  who  are 
nearest  the  volcano  when  an  eruptioii 
takes  place,  are  not  circmnstanced  most 
ikvouiably  for  giimag  an  accurate  ao> 
oount  of  that  terrific  phenomenoiu— 
The  man  who  is  placed  in  security  and 
at  a  distance,  as  he  must  be  a  more 
competent  observer,  so  be  may  be  a 
more  fiuthfbl  describer  of  the  eflecta 
and  the  progress  of  a  conflagration, 
which  he  can  contemplate  without  any 
feeling  of  personal  danger.  It  is  jui 
BO  with  the  historian  of  the  FVench  re- 
volution. While  a  year  has  not  elapsed 
since  thai  event,  which  has  not  added 
to  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  con- 
Mitute  the  materials  of  Ustoiy,  the 
time  has  only  just  arrived  when  they 
may  be  made  truly  wrsdlable  for  those 
important  purposes  which  should  con- 
stitute the  end  and  aim  of  historical 
narration ;  and  we  do  Mr.  Alison  no 
more  than  justice  hi  statmg,  that  his 
narrative  is  not  only  succmcthr  and 
even  ele^dy  written,  but  that  he  has 
evinced,  in  its  compilation,  a  degree  of 
candour,  diligence,  and  ability,  vrhich 
renders  his  worik:  as  valuable  as  its  sub- 
ject is  important. 

The  time  is  gone  by,-  we  trust  for 
ever, when  the  French  revointion  might 
be  regarded  merely  as  the  armoury  of 
fiiction,  and  only  appealed  to  as  it 
might  serve  the  cause  of  tyrants  against 
.  subjects,  or  of  subjects  against  tyrants. 
Its  horrors  were  equally  employed  to 
ud  the  cause  of  oppression  or  of  re- 
volt ;  and  while  sovereigns  sought  to 
guarantee  their  powers  by  pointing  to 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  re- 
sulted from  the  madness  of  the  people* 
the  very  same  appeal  was  made  by  the 
leaders  of  the  populace,  who  argued, 
and  not  without  great  appearance  of 
reason,  that  such  excesses  never  would 
have  been  committed  if  they  had  not 
been  provoked  by  the  abuses  of  power. 
Thus,  Uie  very  event  which  would  seen 
best  calculated  to  correct  the  errors  of 
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the  two  extteme  parties  who  almcwt  di- 
vided the  world,  was,  dmisg  the  fer- 
■ent  which  it  ocoasioned,  bat  the  in- 
stniment  ci  keeping  up  the  eiaspera- 
tion  which  rendered  them  almost  irre- 
concileable.  Despots  were  provoked 
br  it  to  ezerdse  a  sterner  and  a  more 
▼indiotive  despotism  ;  while  those^  who 
were  actuated  by  the  new-bom  love  of 
liberty,  felt  themselves  relieved  from 
all  the  restraints  of  a  principled  obe* 
dienoe,  and  claimed  a  kind  of  lieea- 
tiouB  privilege  to  indidge  in  the  per* 
petration  of  the  most  atrocious  crimefl^ 
provided  these  crimes  had  any  obvious 
tendencv  to  subvert  the  authority  of 
their  rufera*  This  &tal  abuse  of  one 
of  the  most  impressive  lessons  of  his- 
tory is,  we  trust,  no  longer  possiblCr— 
Mr.  AJison  has  traced  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  French  Revolution  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  and  his  work  may  be 
read  with  equal  instruction  both  by 
suljects and  by  kings.  The  latter  may 
learn  from  it  to  avoid  those  enrols  is 
government  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  lead  to  disaffection  and  revolt ; 
and  the  former,  to  be  on  their  guaid 
against  that  spirit  of  theoretiotd  im- 
provemeDt,  which,  ptakaamat  to  e«- 
lighteo,  only  intoadeates,  anc^  aiming 
at  reform,  only  accomplishes  destrue- 
tion. 

There  was  no  topic  by  which  the 
anarchists  were  enabled  to  produce  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  minds  of  their 
hearers,  than  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
its  iniquity  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  men*  And  yet,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  in  its  origm,  slavery 
was  rather  to  be  considered  a  good 
than  an  evil ;  that  it  proceeded  more 
frequently  fi-om  clemency  than  from 
cruelty  ;  and  that,  instead  of  usurping 
the  privileges,  it  protected  the  weak- 
ness of  prostrate  and  indigent  huma- 
nity. 

«  How  just  soever,"  says  Mr.  Alison, 
•*  it  may  appear  to  us  that  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  he  protected  from  the  ag- 
gression of  the  powerful,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  such  is  not  the 
primitive  or  original  state  of  society. — 
The  varieties  of  human  characters,  the 
different  degrees  of  intellectual  or  phy- 
sical strength  with  which  men  are  en- 
dowed, the  consequences  of  accident, 
misfortune,  or  crime,  early  introduce  the 
distmction  of  ranks,  and  precipitate  the 
lower  orders  into  that  state  of  depen- 


denos  on  their  superiors  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  slavery.  This  institn- 
tion,  however  odious  its  name  has  now 
just^  become,  is  not  an  evil  when  it  first 
arises;  it  only  becomes  such  by  being 
continued  in  curumstances  different  from 
those  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  times 
when  the  protection  it  affords  the  poor  is 
no  longer  needed.  The  universality  of 
slavery  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  is 
a  certain  indication  that  it  is  unavoidable 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  hu- 
man species  is  every  where  placed  in  the 
first  stages  of  socie^.  Where  ca^iital  is 
unknown;  poperty  insecure,  and  violenos 
universal,  there  is  no  security  for  the 
lower  daaees  but  in  the  proteetion  of 
their  superiors,  and  the  sole  condition  on 
which  this  can  be  obtained  is  shivery .-« 
Property  in  the  person  and  labour  of  the 
pooiv  is  the  only  inducement  which  can 
be  held  out  to  the  opulent  to  take  them 
under  their  protection.  Humani^j»  ju8» 
tice,  and  policy,  so  powerful  in  civilised 
agesk  are  then  unknown ;  and  the  suffisr- 
ings  of  the  destitute  are  as  much  disre- 

rded  as  those  of  the  lower  animals, — 
they  belonged  to  uo  lord,  they  would 
speedily  fall  a  prey  to  famine  or  violence. 
How  miserable  soever  the  condition  of 
slaves  may  be,  they  are  incomparably 
better  oiT  than  they  would  have  been  if 
they  had  incurred  tiie  destitution  of  ftee- 
dom." 

The  rapid  increase  of  domestic 
slavery  was  one  of  the  prindpal  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Koman  Empire. 
It  was  thus  totally  unprepared  for  the 
vigorous  assaults  of  the  manly  and  ener- 
getic barbarians  by  whom  it  was  over- 
nm ;  and  who  lorded  it  over  the  Roman 
Provhices  with  a  domination  as  resist- 
less and  supreme,  as  the  Eomans,  in 
the  height  of  their  power,  oveir  the  rest 
of  the  civilkted  world.  **  Hence,"  says 
Mr.  Alison,  ''arose  a  total  separation 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  and  an 
entire  change  in  the  habiti^  occupations, 
and  character  of  the  different  ranks  of 
society.  From  the  free  conquerors  of 
Roman  provinces  have  spnmgthe  noble 
and  privileged  classes  of  modem  Eu- 
rope ;  from  their  enslaved  subjects,  the 
numerous  and  degraded  ranks  of  pea- 
sants. The  eqimlity  and  energy  of 
pastoral  life  stamped  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  independence  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  the  conquerors,  which  in  many 
countries  is  yet  undiminished;  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  van- 
quished rivetted  chains  about  their  necks, 
which   were   hardly  loosened  Jf^i^ 
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tbomand  yeut.  In  Ai$  onjgiw/  mfHh 
rtMon  of  th§  difirent  remki  cf  ioeietUp 
oamequmtfipan  the  imranoniiftheFhmti 
kiio  OimifU  to  be  found  ihe  rtmote  omue 
qf  the  eventi  wkkk  'mdmced  the  Frkigh 

ftwrOLUTION* 

This  invasion  gave  rise,  in  France* 
88  well  as  itf  evety  other  cottntry,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  s^^em ;  a 
^stem  which  recognised  the  many  as 
bom  only  for  the  serrice  of  the  few ; 
and  which,  conseauently,  contemplated 
no  provi^n  for  tneir  progressive  ame- 
lioration. But  the  con(^ueror8,  although 
careless  of  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered, were  not  without  a  jealousy  of 
each,  other ;  and  to  tliis  jealousy  may 
be  ascribed  the  origin  of  parliaments. 
Benc^  the  feudal  system,  in  its  nature 
80 j^pppsed to  popul^  ri^t»,  maybe 
iai4  to  have  given  rise  to  the  xooresen- 
talive  gOTerawents  of  modem  £arope. 

'  <*  In  every  part  of  Europe*  aoeord* 
ingly*  where  the  Northern  Conquerors 
eraibfiBhed  themselves,  ihe  mdhnentsof 
a  iidpresentative  govenment  are  to  be 
f<tmnd.  In  all,  the  Barons  settled  the 
country,  tod  the  legislatrFe  authority 
was  Vested  in  assembl^  of  their  repre- 
sSlutatiVe«,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Wittenegamoto,  Pariiaments,  States-Ge- 
nindy  or  Cortes,  were  bronght  together 
at  stated  periods  to  deliberate  on  the 
imUic  concerns.  So  natundly  did  this 
Institution  spi^  ^m  the  habits  and 
situations  of  the  miHtary  settlers,  and  so 
little  did  its  first  ibanders  anticipate  the 
important  censefuences  which  have  flowed 
from  its  adoption,  that  the  right  of  send- 
ing representatives  to  parliament  was  ge- 
nerally consHlered  not  as  a  privilege  but 
as  a  hurdehi  and  that  share  iu  the  legis- 
lature  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of 
contention  and  desire.  Was  originidly 
received  as  an  oppressive  duty,  for  wfaicn 
those  who  exercised  it  were  entililed  to 
indemnification  IHnn  their  mom  fortunUte 
brethren.  The  Barons,  however,  were 
loogf  animated  by  a  stroogfeelhw  of  inde-- 
pendence,  and  in  every  part  or  £arope, 
at  their  first  establishment,  diffused  ^e 
principle  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  autho- 
rity. In  Spain,  aooordta^,  France, 
Germany,  and  Flanders,  we  find  them 
manfiilly  resisting  the  eaoroachmenls  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  in  aU,  the  same  privi- 
leges of  not  being  taxed  without  their 
eoosent,  and  of  coaourring  in  the  acts  of 
the  legishiture,  early  established.*'* 


TbafeHidatioiMiof  dvfl  libefty  were 
tbus  aecurdy  laidy  although  the  agents 
were  unoonsdous  of  the  great  oooa 
whkh  tbey  were  about  to  ooofiw  iqKn 
huananSty;  aad,  although*  in  the  bmijo- 
rify  of  wMtancee,  they  were  iiidiieiMt 
about  it  themselves ;  '^  iik%  decliaa  of 
virtae  in  the  barbarous  settieia  wae  in 
■UMt  instanoes  extreHwly  lapsd,  and 
the  euooeeding  race  of  invaders  fonmA. 
the  first  set  kwt  in  sloth,  or  destroyed 
by  luxury."  The  private  wafs  of  the 
nobles  contributed  to  keep  their  war- 
like spirit  alive;  but  in  SpdA,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Englaiid, 
feudal  liber^  was  undermined  by  tlie 
change  of  manners,  and  the  natuml 
progress  of  opulence.  It  was,  in  fact, 
only  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
a  barbarous  age,  and  the  gradually  i^ 
creasing  expanaoe  power  of  the  unpri- 
vUegea  classes  must  sooner  or  later 
have  shaken  it  to  the  ground. 

The  influence  of  Chri8tiaaity»  the 
art  of  printings  the  discovery  A  guD- 
powder,  and  tl^  increase  of  luxury, 
have  all,  in  tbdr  respective  ^fraya»  had 
a  tendency  to  raise  the  coadition  ijX 
the  gieat  bedv  of  the  pee^e^  ands^iMth 
thai  rise,  a  chaiwe  in  thdr  telatiMMi  to 
the  pri^eged  ebfltea  was  nctfiOMiifly 
oaeneeted* 

Christianity  must  have  pomeriully 
contributed  to  abolish  deiflihe  ek»eSy, 
aa  well  as  to  intoe  prineiplfSjef  oMNfe- 
ration  and  virtue  into  rulers^  «m1  fed- 
iugs  and  aspiratioaB  into  •ul9eela,  nvldch 
oould  only  be  gratified  hi  a  atate  of 
freedom.  The  art  of  printinir  gave 
difiusion  and  pennanett<7'  to  whatever 
was  ealcrdated  to  awaken  or  devide  the 
human  mind.  The  discovety  of  gun- 
powder  deprived  the  nobles  of  the  pro- 
digious advantages  which  they  poesessed 
over  their  vassals  in  their  superior  ex- 
pertness  in  the  miHtaiy  exercises  whif^ 
were  previously  in  use.  And  the  intro- 
duction of  artincial  wants,  which  caused 
the  nobleman  to  expend  i^kui  himself 
the  wealth  which  used  to  be  distributed 
amonfifst  his  retainers,  gradually  dis- 
solved the  ties  by  which  lord  and  vassal 
had  been  bound  to«^ether,  and  the 
former  sunk  as  the  tatter  rose  in  the 
scale  of  influence  and  civilization. 

«  From  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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and  tbe  dmrn  of  the  fefowwilfoa,  these 
cMMe  iMd  been  ifleatiy  opentuig,  Md 
Hwut  the  greatest  «f  «U  iniMmiton^  wm 
gnidiiidlj  chnging  the  &ee  of  the  udiind 
world.  The  itabboniTidoiir  of  the  re- 
formed rel%ioB  had  eroaiMipated  an  indiB- 
trioas  peo]^  from  the  yoke  of  Spak» 
aad  tha  rteni  feaatidem  of  the  English 
varitans  had  overthrown  the  power  of  the 
I^onnan  nobiUty.  The  extension  of 
knowledge  had  shaken  the  foundation  of 
arbitrary  power*  and  public  ojnnion  mo- 
deyated  the  force  of  desfwtic  sway.  The 
worst  governed  states  in  Europe  were 
constitutional  monarcbiesv  compared  with 
the  dynasties  of  the  East;  and  the  op- 
pression even  of  Russian  severity  light  m 
comparison  of  tbe  cruelty  of  the  Roman 
fimperors.  But  it  was  not  till  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution 
that  tbe  extent  of  tbe  changes  which  bad 
occurred  was  percdved,  and  tbe  weakness 
of  the  arms  of  despotism  felt  when 
bfoiwbt  in  coUinon  with  tbe  efforts  of 
free&m.  Standing  armies  had  been  c<m- 
ffidered  the  most  fatal  ^seovery  of  Sovo- 
M^tts,  and  the  histnry  of  former  ages 
appealed  to,  as  illtttfrating  Uiehr  tendency 
to  estabfiih  despotic  aatiiority;  b«t  the 
ohang^e  of  thne  were  wresting  fhwi  the 
hm4»  of  ^venny  aven  their  dreaded 
weapon,  and^  in  tha  next  coavolsian^  it 
destroyed  the  power  which .  had  cracked 
il.  ThasagMOtyoftheFranishMonarcbs 
luid  trained  n|p  those  formidabW  bands  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  tha  scis- 
tociacy,  and  ikey  bad  rendered  the  Crown 
independent  of  tbe  controul  of  tbe  fevdal 
Barons;  but  a  greater  wisdom  than  that 
of  Rich^u  was  preparing^  in  their 
power  and  discipline,  tbe  means,  of  a  total 
change  of  sode^.  In  vain  the  unfortu- 
nate  Louis  summoned  hb  armies  to  tbe 
capital,  and  appealed  to  their  chivalrous 
feelings  agMUst  tbe  violence  of  the  people ; 
tbe  spirit  of  democracy  bad  penetrated 
even  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  veteran  soldiers,  and, 
with  the  revolt  of  the  euards,  the  Throne 
of  the  French  Monarchy  was  destroyed.** 

Such  were  the  pre-disposing  causes 
which  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Europe  had  been  in  preparation  for  it 
,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  The 
rise  and  tbe  (all  of  tbe  feudal  system 
equsdly,  in  their  turn,  contributed  to 
that  state  of  things  which  rendered  the 
lower  orders  impatient  of  oppression, 
and  bvought  them,  as  it  were  within 
sight  of  the  pronused  land  of  freedom. 

*«The  former  history  of  tbe  world," 
obeerves  Mr.  Alison,  «is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  struggles  of  freedom  aeainst  bon- 
dage; the  efforts  of  hibofioui  mdvstry  to 


itself  fr«m  the  yoke  of  ade- 
toeiatic  powar.  Onr  sympathies  are  all 
with  the  oppressad,  our  feara  lest  the 
prkttne  servitude  of  tbe  species  should  be 
ra.'esfeablisbed ;  but  with  the  rise  of  the 
French  Revolution  a  new  set  of  perils 
have  been  developed,  and  tha  historian 
finds  it  bis  duty  to  keep  chiefly  in  view 
tbe  terrible  evils  of  democratic  oppression. 
Tbe  causee  which  have  been  mentioned, 
have  at  length  given  such  an  extraordi- 
nary and  irresistible  weight  to  the  popu- 
lar party,  that  tbe  danger  now  sets  in 
from  another  quarter,  and  the  tytanny 
which  is  to  be  aj^rebended  is  not  that  of 
tbe  few  over  the  many,  but  of  the'  many 
over  the  few.  The  envious  risque  new 
is,  that  the  influence  of  knowledge,  vfatue, 
and  worthy  will  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
vehemence  of  popdar  attUtioto.  This 
evil  is  of  a  ftur  more  aoale  Md  Mnftle 
kind  than  the  severity  of  tegal«  or  the 
weight  of  aristoeratio  oppwiwkia.  In  a 
law  yean,  when  fully  developed,,  it  dee- 
tfc^  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and 
axtiogaished  the  very  elements  u*  free- 
dom, by  annihilating  the  claasee  whose 
hitenvftixtiuna  are  essential  to  its  existence. 
]|  ia  beneath  this  fiery  tam^nt.  that  the 
civilized  world  Isnowaufierii]^;  and  all 
tha  afforts  of  philosophy, are  therefora 
raqnuml  to  observe  its  couna,  <md  miti- 
gate its  devastation.  Happy  if  the  his- 
torian can  find  in  the  record  of  former 
suffermg»  a^gbtto  jusUfy  future  hqpe, 
or  in  the  errors  of  past  experience  the 
lessons  of  future  wisdom.** 

The  French  Revolntioii  has  toften 
been  compared  to  the  Etigfish  Re- 
bellion of  1641 ;  but  they  are  related 
to  each  other  much  more  by  the  c<mi- 
nexion  of  contrast  than  of  resemblance. 
In  both,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  strug- 
jde  between  tbe  King  and  the  people, 
me  result  of  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  former.  In  both,  the  reipuig 
sovereign  was  brought  to  ^n  untimely 
end  ;  in  both,  the  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  monarch  were  usurped 
by  a  successful  military  leader  :  and  in 
both,  popular,  licence  having  rioted 
fbr  a  bner  season  after  the  overthrow 
of  legitimate  government,  was  itself 
extingui^ed  by  arbitrary  sway.  So 
for  the  parallel  holds  good,  but  in 
Ei^and  the  contest  was  long  and 
doubtful ;  in  France,  almost  from  the 
outset,  the  popular  party  was  trium- 
phant. In  Enfflancf,  the  King  was 
supported  by  Uie  property  of  the 
country,  there  being,  in  a  single  troop 
of  dragoons,   6^)ffl«^4«k)&g^«* 
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Bttmard  Stewart,  a  greater  bodr  of 
landed  pft>pfiet<n«,  than  In  the  iHiioie 
of  the  repoblican  party  in  both  hoosef 
ofpeoAiament,  who  voted  st  the  cam*' 
mencejnent  of  the  war;  in  France,  the 
soteteign  was  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
perty of  the  coontry,  70,000  landed 
proprietors  haying  been  scared  away 
W  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  In 
Enrland,  religion  was  the  moving 
spring  of  the  republicans ;  in  -France, 
infidelity';  wliatever  of  religion  mingled 
in  the  eontes^  having  been  manifested 
on  the  side  of  the  £ing.  ?*  The  civil 
war  in  Esjirland,''  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Alison.  **  was  a  contest  ht^tweea 
one  portion  of  the  conununity  and  th? 
other,;  but  a  large  part  of  the  ad« 
herents  of  the  repubUcan  party  were 
drawn  from  the  higher  olaiases  of  so* 
eietVy  and  the  yeomanry-  filled  the 
Mmhs  oltbe  iron  and  disciplined  bande 
of  Cromwell.  No  maasacies  op  pro*. 
aeriptioDS  took  pUice-«^4iot  a  sbgle 
matt  or  house  was  burnt  br  the  msy^ 
of  the  popidaee-^4feone  of  me  odioui 
feaSuves  of  a  servile  wwr  wure  to  i3e 
seen.  NeCWithstanding  the  dan^iv 
itm  and  the  hardships  suffered  on  bedi 
sides,  the  moderation  of  the  idetoi^Ufr 
party  was  such  as  to  call  fbrth  the 
commendation  of  the  royal  hktoriim  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  death 
of  thte  King,  of  Strafford,  and  Laud, 
no  acts  of  unnccessaiy  cruelty  stained 
the  triumph  of  the  republican  narty. 
In  France,  the  storming  the  AatStile 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  dissolution 
of  the  bands  of  authority,  and  a  uni- 
versal invadon  of  private  property  ; 
the  peasantry  on  almost  every  estatew 
from  the  channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  rose 
against  their  landlord,  burnt  his  diateau 
and  plundered  his  effects;  and  the 
higher  ranks  in  every  part  of  the 
eooBitry,  eseepting  La  Vendee  and 
the  royalist  4a8triots  m  its  vicinity, 
were  subjected  to  the  most  revolting^ 
cruelty.  The  Freneh  Revohition  wae 
not  a  contest  between  such  of  the  rich 
and  poor  as  mahitakied  rqmblicBil 
prindplesiand  such  of  them  as  espoused 
the  cause  of  monarchy,  but  a  uni- 
versal insurrection  oS  the  lower  orders 
against  the  higher.  It  was  sufficient 
to  put  a  man*s  life  in  danger  to  expose 
his  estate  to  ooniisoaftion,  and  hisihmily 
to  banishment,  that  he  was,  from  am^ 
cause,  elevated  above  the  populace. 
The  gifts  of  nature,  destined  to  please 
<yui  bless  mankind    thr  splendoinr  of 


tfenlnii  iiw^  powets  of  thoaght^N^-tiM 
liaee  otf  beauty;  were  m  teal  to  their 
ponesaors  as  the  adventkioas  adv«»* 
tages  of  fortune*  or  the  invidious  die* 
tiiiotkm  of  rank  ;  liberty  and  eqmaBiy^ 
was  the  univerBal  cry  of  the  revoltii> 
tkmary  par^.  Their  liberty  consisted 
in  the  umversal  spoliation  of  the^ 
q>ulent  classes  ;  their  equality  hi  the 
destruction  of  all  who  outshone  them 
in  talent,  or  exceeded  them  in  ac^ 
qmrement"  In  England,  antU  the 
Kevohition  terminated  ^ourably  to 
the  estabHdunent  of  popular  r^ts,  the 
ancient  laws  relating  to  property  were 
respected ;  in  France,  all  were  altered 
or  abfogated*  and  the  descent  of  pro- 
perty was  turned  into  anoth^  cham^ 
by  uie  abolition  ef  the  rights  of  pri« 
mogeniture.  In  England,  the  greai^ 
estates  were  Uttle  affected ;  in  Fiaaoew 
the  whole  pn^>er^  of  the  elMtfch»  vbA 
a  great  pcmon  of  that  of  the  nohililjr 
suffered  confiscation.  «•  The  eiiMla 
oi  this  diffsrenoe,*  Mr.  AUiOA*  ^^ 
serves,  «have  been  in  the  higlMa^ 
dfljBpree  iunortant.  The  whole  -ptth^ 
psKtois,  who  lire  on  the  firoltt  of  thcr 
soil  m  Gieat  Britam  uid  Irekuad  tillv 
flK>nM«t, '  nolwidiateuMng  the  pto^ 
gious  increase  of  wealth  that  haslakeif 
platoe,'  |iit>behly  do  not  amo«nt  to 
aoo^OOO,  while  above  S^OOO^OOO  headv 
ef  fimiSies^  and  15^)00,000  of  penKjns, 
dependent  on  thehr  labour,  suMlst  cm 
the  wages  they  receive.  In  Prance, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  neaeriy 
4^000,000  of  proprietors^  most  of  them 
in  aStaAiisof  n'eat  indignice,  and  above 
14,000,000  of  souk,  constitiit^  tfaen^ 
fiynilie%  independent  of  the  wages  ^ 
labour,  bong  a  greater  nuinber  than 
the  whole  remainaer  of  the  community. 
In  France^  the  proprietors  axe  ae 
numerous  as  the  otner  members  of  the 
state;  in  En^^and,  they  hardly  amount 
to  a  tenth  of  their  trnmber."  The 
politicai  mfluence  of  Ei^laad  has,  lUi 
lately,  mainly  rested  iq>on  the  great 
fiuniMes ;  in  France,  the  upper  hommi 
has  long  been  almost  as  UMignifioant, 
as,  we  fear,  must  soon  beoome  our 
own. 

These  dkcrepandes  Mr.  AKson 
tmlv  observes,  are  fisur  too  great  to  be 
explamed  by  any  reference  to  the  die- 
tindion  of  national  character,  or  the 
circumstances  immediately  attendant 
i^on  the  events,  as  they  arose  in  the 
respective  countries ;  and  he  aeoooiite 
fiir  them  by  the  different  ^^gne^^ia 
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wUch  tiM  iwiiiQqplet  of  libQfty 
pKwusl J  fmgnmed  in  Fiance 
Bi^rlttML  «"  UmvenaUyv  the 
of  tlie  re-aofeioft  is  proporlkMied  to  the 
sertn^of  tiie ivei^t to  be  thnHra off 9 
the  reeoil  is  moat  to  be  fsaired^  wbea 
the  boivr  has  been  fiutthest  bent  horn 
kv  natoral.fdnn."  It  nuur,  .we  think, 
be  added,  thaik  the  tide  of  seditian  in 
France  was  swelled  hj  confluent 
which  took  their  jdse»  the  one 
veal,  the  other  from  i— giimry 
eirils.  The  Frenoh  weie  not  onlj  did* 
▼ohed  b^  oppKflsion,  but .  esicated  fay 
the  idealities  of  theoretical- and  vision* 
ary  patriots,  by  whoastfaey  wene  taus^ 
tobeliere  in  the  possible  necfeetifa^ty 
ef  the  hnnan  species,  and  the  retnna 
of  aSatamian  reign  of  nrtne  and  hap^ 
piaess  which  was  to  realize  the  fidinn 
loua  fetidty  of  the  golden  age.  .In. 
England^  men's  views  wezedisected  to 
the  fesBoval  of  practical  oppression  4 
and  as  soon  as  ever  the  leaders  of  the 
Revohitiau  proceeded  bcrond  the 
IMts  whidi  were  considerad  aiifieiflwit 
to  secaie  the  people  aaabst  the  arbiN 
traiy  exerdse  or  a  dangeroua  piOM 
Mgatiire,  there  was  a  le-action  in 
fitvoar  of  royalty,  which  terminated  aa 
theRestorttkion. 

'  It  ill  however,  perfeetly  tMne  that 
the  oppieasion  ander  which  the  Freneh 
mSmA  whenthey  flew  to  anus  against 
their  .monaTch,  was  fiur  more  nnendn*- 
lable  than  that  of  which  the  EwUsh 
eodki  oonphan  at  the-  period  of  the 
gies*  i^belMOL  The  manly  virtues  of 
the  British  people  were  early  kept 
afiveby  ike  long  and  obstinate  wan  of 
the  Angk>-SaxQoa ;  and  the  insnlar  tt*' 
tiiation  of  the  conntry  powerfolly  con<* 
tributed  to  the  foimatMm  of  that  ac- 
tional character  by  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  soon  became  distingnithird 
While  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ack 
man  empire  were  overran  ai  once  by 
mfFriads  with  whom  it  wonldhave  beea 
hopeless  to  contend,  and  who  there* 
fore  paralyzed  the  energies  of  leas  &• 
voured  nations,  the  energies  of  the 
Britons  were  excited  and  disciplined 
by  the  series  of  partial  and  gradual 
invasions  to  which  they  were  exposed^ 
and  which,  by  creating  and  chenshin^ 
a  martial  spirit,  more  uian  compensated 
them  for  the  victories  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

.  Nor  was.  the  exposure  of  the  people 
to  the  plratical.incurrionsof  the  Danes 
without  its  ihllefeict  in  perfecting  and 


perpetnathag  diat  nflitary  dineq^lsae 
which  had  its  osisin  in  the  resistanoe 
iriuch  was  offinreq  to  the  earlier  invs^ 
den.  Arms  were  put  inta  the  hands 
ef  the  great  body  of  the  people,  wiie^ 
ther  Saxons  or  Britons,  and  a  regwlaB 
miKtia  was  established  throughout  ^e 
whok  reahn.  Alfred  Ibn^^  no  less 
than  flftywsix  battlea  in  person^  and  «l 
the  same  time  laid  the  fonndsliott.  of 
the  English  oonstitution,  bjr  the  insd- 
lutiott  of  courts  of  justice,  trial  by  jury, 
and  regular  meetings  of  pariiamenfc    • 

**  The  natunil  coDsequence  of  these 
drctmiBtances  was,"  observes  Mr,  Alison^ 
^  the  promotion  of  a  bold  and  indepen- 
dent character,  not  only  among  the 
landed  proprietors,  but  the  peasantry, 
vpon  w^ose  support  they  dafly  depended 
for  defence  against  an  nnseen  and  inde^ 
tigable  enemy.  Accordingly,  from  the 
stflieBt  time,  the  free  tenanfts  were  an 
importaatpartyamongthe  Aaglo*Saxent» 
and  were  cen^dersd  as  tka  compmdoasy 
mther  tban  the  followers  of  their  chief- 
taini»  Like  the  cuanfst  aaMmg  the  an* 
eient  Oeivana,  they  wias  the  attendants 
f€  thaankadmsinpeaceyand  thsif  strength 
and  protection  m  wan  The  u^mifpt 
in.  which  the  chiefs  and  their  foUcwsm 
£g«ght  together,  wai,  even  belera  lihe 
conqnestt  the  chief  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish armies ;  while  the  cavalry,  in  whose 
ranks  the  nobles  alone  appearecU  consti- 
tuted the  pride  of  the  continental  farces; 
and  this  difference  was  so  material,  that 
it  appears  to  this  day  in  the  language  of 
these  different  states.  In  all  the  states 
of  the  continent,  the  word  chevalier  is 
derived  from,  and  means  a  horseman  ; 
while  in  England,  the  corresponding 
word  knight,  lias  no  relerence  to  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  mode  of  fighting,  hut 
comes  from  the  German  cnycht,  a  young 
man  or  companion.*' 

But  the  Saxon,  govemmeiit  conlasn« 
ed  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay.  The  distinction  between  free- 
men and  slaves,  which  had  been  ins- 
ported  from  the  continent,  was  rigidly 
kept  up  ;  and  the  nombei  of  the  latter 
claiss  was  augmented  to  a  most  feariul 
degree  during  the  long  waia  of  the 
hepftaichy,  in  which  the  freemen  were 
almost  universally  reduced  to  capti- 
vity. When  the  Saxon  nobles  and 
proprietors  were  thus  upon  the  point 
of  consummating  their  own  attd  their 
countrVs  degpradation  ;  for  slavery  ne* 
ver  fails  to  prove  an  equal  curse  both 
to  the  oppre«or?  a^^^^gjg^ ; 
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the  whole  fiice  of  thhigt  was  suddenly 
changed  by  the  Norman  conquest- 
Hie  resolute  and  granting  followers  of 
William  speedily  oispossessed  the 
Saxon  proprietors  of  their  lands,  who 
thus  constituted  a  middle  clots  between 
the  noble  and  the  sertile,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  that  useM  body  whose  im- 
portance was  afterwards  so  sensiUy  ex- 
perienced, the  yeomaniy  of  Engbnd. 
The  old  historians,  who  are  jealons  for 
the  honour  of  their  coimtry,  are  fond 
of  representing  the  Nonnnns  as  reign- 
ioK  rather  by  the  consent  of  those 
whom  they  subdued,  than  in  virtue  of 
a^y  more  despotic  assertion  of  autho-t 
riUr,  « It  was,  however,**  as  Mr. 
Auson  states,  **  the  very  severity  and 
weight  of  this  conquest  which  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  refractory  ipirit  of 
the  Snglish  people.  The  pnnoiplea 
of  liberty  spread  tneir  roots  thedeeper» 
just  because  they  were  prevei^ed 
from  rising  to  the  surfiu^e  ot  sodety." 
It  must  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
lenppth  ufon  the  various  dreomstaneesy 
which  at  various  periods  contributed 
tonyse  the  condition  and  augment  the 
importance  of  the  English  yeomaniy  i 
as  few  of  our  readers  can  require  to 
be  informed,  that  the  barons  first  found 
it  necessavy  to  attach  and  conciliate 
them,  in  their  struggles  vrith  each  other, 
and  with  the  crown;  and  that  the 
crown  afterwards  conferred  upon  them 
protection  and  invested  them  with  pri- 
vileges, as  a  counterpoise  to  the  increap 
sing  power  of  the  barcms.  Thus  the 
commons  were  equally  cherished  by 
the  two  bodies  who  lonff  struggled  for 
dominion  in  the  British  islandi ;  and 
while  the  barons  were  indebted  to  them 
for  the  **  Magna  Charta,"  in  which 
their  ancient  Saxon  privileges  were  re- 
cognised ;  it  uras  by  their  means,  uUi- 
mntely,  thai  the  crown  ao(]|uifed  that 
decided  ase«ndaney,  by  which,  under 
the  Tudori»  the  w^ole  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  an  uniform  obedience*—. 
*^  Henoe*"  says  this  philosophic  obser- 
ver, <*  the  struggles  or  freedom  in  'Eia^ 
land  acquired  a  ddSmte  mdprmdwakle 
obj9ct^  aad  indeed  of  being  vnurted  in 
aspirations  after  visionary  schemes,  set> 
tied  down  into  a  strong  and  ineztija-- 
guishable  desire  for  the  restoration  of 


effion  of  the  Eng^  people  wis  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  their  Saxon 
privileges; — ^they  were  solemnly  re- 
cognised in  Magna  Chaita,  and  rati- 
fied in  the  diiiorent  confirmatiaiis  of 
that solesan instrument }  and  theyare 
stiU,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thoonad 
years,  looked  back  to  with  i^erest,  m 
the  original  fooMdalioDS  of  KngHih 
HbertT." 

In  Franct,  a  Teiy  diffiBrent  order  of 
things  took  pboe^— it  wis  overrun  it 
a  period  when  its  possessors  were  uni> 
versally  corrupted.  The  race  of  Inde- 
pendent fireemen  had  become  extiMt» 
and  in  thehr  room  had  succeeded  a 
swarm  of  k^oble  dependants  upon  ab- 
sent propneton.  It  has  been  conqpo- 
ted  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
province  amounted  to  no  more  than 
500,000.  They  were  regarded  whh 
the  gmatest  ooirtempt  by  the  northern 
inva^ders,  and  have  oeen  described  as 
uniting,  in  the  sixth  centmy,  all  thn 
vices  of  human  nature  ;  the  cruel^  of 
barbarism,  widi  the  oowantioe  of  opa- 
lence  ;  the  cringing  of  slavey  withtbe 
anoffanoe  of  Qrnmts ;  the  folsehood  of 
dviluedt  with  the  bntali^  of  aav^fe 
life. 

Clovis  foond  such  a  people  an  easy 
conquest ;  snd  although  his  followers 
imported  their  Oenaan  aotioas  of  li- 
berty, their  wide  dispersion  ovor  thai 
extensive  province  rendered  their  fre- 
quent assembling  in  a  deliberative  ea^ 
padty  irksome ;  so  that  the  attendaane 
at  the  celebrttked  *"  Champ  de  mai,* 
from  being  regarded  as  a  privUepe^ 
came  to  be  ecnwidered  as  a  duty,  which 
vras,  finall V, much  **more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.* 
The  prhate  wars  of  the  nobles  long 
kept  tneir  military  courage  alive ;  bnt 
the  power  of  the  crown  was  not  auch 
as  compelled  them  to  treat  their  un- 
happy serfr  with  any  favour,  who  were 
content  «*to  draw  nutrition,  propagate 
and  rot,'  upon  terms  that  would  hsve 
caused  de^^erac^  even  Bintmgil  the 
inferior  ammals. 

**  The  two  drcumstanoes,"  to  we  the 
words  of  our  historian,  •^wUchhadmala- 
ly  fostered  the  spirit  of  freodom  in  Bngu 
land,  were  the  eztraotdiuarj  power  of 


an  order  of  things  offctf  achM^  eito-    the  sovereign,  and  the  mdependent  nbH 
Mtted;  and  of  which  the  experienced    of  the  commonerty  both  the  f-T*T*^^i 
benefits  were  engraved  on  the  reeoU 
lections  of  the  people.    For  several 
centuries^  accordingly,  the  continued 


coDsequeaeei  of  the  Nenaaa 
In  France  the  reverM  of  both 
cttUaritiestookphMEe;  the 
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lAurone  wu  lost  in  tbe  aaoenclencj  of  tin 
nobles,  and  tlie  Mvirit  of  the  people  tx^ 
tingtiifthed  by  the  |^n«p  of  feudal  ytmet. 
For  8'  series  of  ages  Ihe  monareby  ■  of 
Ftmtc&ma  hM  together  hy  the  dander^ 
est  4^Biif«  r  ihe  Dokes  of  NemMni^y, 
the  Q^aata  of  T^mloosa,  the  Dukes  of 
Bmfttttdyv  tnd  die  Dukes  of  BrstagMy 
riaenihled  nohar  indepandeiit  aQTere^ns 
titoa  fmtinl  va— hy  atUthe  teaidoaiiiMu. 
tion  of  the  throne  extended  little  heyoad 
ih»  TiiMMty.eif  tbe  capital  In  mvmesta 
of jtegmvirhea  the gi]sat  vas^  asiem*  . 
bUd.thflkfelmersk  the.  Kii^oeiild  still, 
ih«0ter  » xnigk^  h^st,  hut  with  the  traa^ 
8^|Q^  alfnpi*  the  forces  of  the  monarchy 
malted  away  ^  the  military  rassak  retired 
aC^K  ^period  of  their  sernces  was  ex* 
pij^^  aoj  the  leader  of  an  hundred  thou* 
sapd  men  was  fre({uently  ba£ied»  afW  a 
cap()aign  of  a  few  weeks*  by  the  ganison 
of  an  insignificant  fortress.** 

^•IV  ^nt  my  of  light  wUcb  broke  in 
u^n  )^  gloomy  etate  of  tilings  pro^ 
celled  freioi  the  boroughs,  tb«  irst  <i9 
wMdftrppears  to  ImTe  been  erected 
ablM^  tf  century  dler  the  Nomum^oiK 
q^Mt;  But  the  kings  were  not  ttble^^ 
attd ^eiidMes  were  not  wiHinglo  «x- 
t^tfxitf  '^te  ihe-  Bsme  piroleetioA* 
which  in  England  rendered  them  00^'- 
iriijioftimt,  Tb*  raonarcby  fiwr  seVerAl 
ages  -was  rather  m  eonfederaoy  of  «e*  ^ 
^r^te  sttttes  than  a  ^ngle  goi^mai«&t 
l%e  1^  and  bloody  want  with  Eog- 
Ind  were  latal  to  the  gtowth  of^iMm* 
luevtM  and  mantiftusfeiifing'  induitrT. 
After  ^e  expnlSMm  of  the  English, 
the^^feorders  eemmitted  by  tiioae  who 
mkf  h^  denominated  the  French  r^ 
pMt^&t;  ininerio«Bly  ealied'ftHP  a  y^gpf^ 
o#i  cjjnvtfon  of  the  royal  ^thoriQr* 
Thftr  nedewHy  H  wa»  wMoh  e»bo<fied 
th«  companies  of  Ordotta[n(5^  the  first 
eibutiple  ki  modem  Europe  of  a 
s'^AwnA^io  Anviv.  FVom  Ms  period, 
th^  p(fwet  of  ^e  crown  steaoily  in- ' 
cA^bMdt  nntit  it  nequired  detiipoCic 
anthovity ,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
wiCb  a  BtandiBg  army  of  24>000  men, 
and  IdjOOO  cavalry,  was  absolute  mtj^ 
ter  of  his  dominions. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  France,  in 
th^  mkikof  thejpreat  military  raooar- 
chiea  «f  Europe*  rendered  the  conti- 
nuance of  «t»  sttnding  army  indiiqpen- 
saUe^  and  thui  perpetuated  the  power 
of  the  cfown.  This  influence  waa 
angmmted  by  the  concpesta  and  the 
vietories  of  the  French  kugs,  br  which 
the  nnnds  of  a  people>  naturally  vara- 

Vol  I. 


fflorious,  were  dazxied.  The  nobility 
flodced  to  court,  and  lost  their  feudu 
power  nmid  the  dissipation  of  Peunb. 
The  states-general  fell  gradtudly  hato 
disuse;  havmg,  before  the  counnence- 
merit  df  Ac  rerolntion,  ncrer  been 
once  atsembled  for  n  period  of  tM8 
yeftrs. 

WWle  the  real  power  of  the  nobles 
wtt9  dhinniiiied,  their  oflReusi^e  priri- 
leges  were  increased  by  the  iktfll  cus- 
tdm  of  extending  to  all  the  children 
the  title  tod  the  attributes  of  noMlify. 
In  Englsnd  thev  wei^  confined  lb  the 
efdeM:  sons,  and  At|ir  the  ibrmation  of 
a  t^ri^e^ed  class  w^  fto  Hmitedi  thntfc 
never  could  become  fomddri)]e.  Ent 
in  '  t*r^ce  wh^e  the  nobles  wete 
alienated  frota  the  people  to  a  d^ee 
that  rendered  them  nelpless,  they  were 
distinguished  from  them  in  a  manner 
that  rendered  them  odious ;  and  we 
can  easily  believe  that  *  of  idl  the  cnr- 
camstancto  in  the  early  history  of 
France,  there  was  none  which  had  a 
mere  powerM  effect  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  French  Revoln- 
tion.'' 

In  lingtand  the  reformation  had  the 
same^'beneficial  elReetfn  advancing  lo 
n^urfty.th^  nrindples  of  liberty,  wfii6h 
cfe^intiknity  had  in  causing  Uiem  to 
take  root  In  France,  the  unsuccess- 
ful eilbrts  on  behalf  of  ProtestantiBm 
only  served  to  confirm  the  ascendency 
of  Mpetscition  which  could  not  bear 
the  Mght,  and  despotism,  which  fdt  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  encroadiments 
of  unlhttered  reason. 

'£ut  reason  will  progress  notwitb- 
s&ndkig  the  craft  of  priesthood,  or  the 
policy,  of  kinss  ;  and  wHh  lobg^  conti- 
nued franquiljity,  increairing  commerce, 
and  increasing  opidence,  it  was  impo«- 
stbte  tha*  the  French  commons  conld 
remain  contented  in' their  degradation. 
The  distinction  between  noble  and 
base4>dm  was  carried  in  France  to  a 
degree  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  form  an  adequate  conc^eption ;  and 
as  insult  is  more  keenly  resented  tlmn 
injury,  it  was  the  "prestige"  of  nobility 
as  was  observed  by  the  ablest  of  tiie 
rovalist  writers,  which  more  than  any 
other  cause  precipitated  the  revoln- 
tioftw 

The  taxation,  also,  was  insupportabl v 
heavy,  and  most  invidiously  uneoual. 
Tile  two  prrrileged  orders,  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  paid  no  impost  what- 
ever. 
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fki»  cNiited  npM  agficnUvna  lako«r»  tiMi* 
it  llfl»  bam  oJcvbtod  bj  a  tar^  comfm- 
l«Mota(rf«r^«  tiMt  HyporiBpr  tbe  jpro- 
4ae0olHiacr»  to  be  worths  8fc  7i^ 
Hw propMrlMm  wUok  wraftto  te  Ui^ 
wiCl.  18a.  4d.;  to  thelMrfbirf  Mh. 
lo the  actual  cvltivator  5a. ;  or»  iiikm 
pmfmfv  caMvarM  Ma  own  kMi»  hia 
tkmnwmmJ^XU  4a  SdnvUkthaiol 
tb*  k»Mr  w»  iCK  18a.  41  Li  atkar 
woi^  iC  tbupradocft  of  aft  aorabaA  baaa 
diikM  laia  tffaUa  9ait%  aaarif  aavaft 
ani&balf  WiKiiatbakiiv,  Ibraaandft 
balf  to  iba  propfiabor*  and  oaa  to  tht 
fimoMr;  vbereaa  in  England,  at  tba 
nma  pariod,  if  tbe  prodnoa  of  an  acra 
ware.^,  the  laad  tax  and  poor  ratea 
would  be  IQih  the  rent  £1.  10%*  and  the 
abare  of  the  cultivator  £6^  being  tbree- 
fourtha  of  the  produce  instead  of  one- 
twetfth,  aa  under  the  FVench  monarchy. 
Nearly  one-third  of  FVance  was  at  thia 
period  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors, 
upon  whom  those  taxes  fell  with  unusual 
severity,*' 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  nMigeff 
and  customs  arising  cot  of  the  pim- 
leges  of  the  nobiti^,  triiich  were  m  tiie 
h^hest  decree  bodi  insulting  and  op- 
frreasive.  The  moat  important  opera* 
tions  of  agricnltnre  were  marred  or 
prevented  by  pemiciout  game  laws, 
which  prohibit^  the  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing at  certain  seasons,  test  tike  young 
pi^^es  should  be  distorbed;  the 
mowii^,  lest  their  eggs  should  be  de^ 
stroyerf;  the  taking  away  tiie  stubble, 
lest  the  birds  shomd  be  deprived  of 
shekel  ;^  the  manuring  with  niffht  soil, 
lest  their  flavour  should'  be  mjured. 
When  human  creatures  thus  consider* 
ed  the  inferior  animals  of  more  im- 
portance than  their  own  species,  it  is 
ycatrcel^to  be  wondered  at  that  their 
insuRea  bretiiren  should  put  off  aH  hu- 
manity, and  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
no  better  than  wild  beasts ! 

While  ti^e  people  were  thus  insulted; 
and  oppressed;  afl  tiie  offices  of  impor- 
tance, both  in  chnrch  and  state,  were 
confined  to  the  privfleged  chtfses ;  a^ 
the  priro^tive  of  the  crown  had  pro- 
ceeoed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  annihi- 
Iftte  every  vestige  of  public  liberty.— 
Taxes  were  imposed  without  the  con- 
sent, 9wl  debte  to  an  enormous  amount. 


oootfMted  e^wtt  widhouttlw  1 
of  the  Mitiott.  By  criaafauil 
aionaand  ariMtrary  commatmcnte  fibcitf 
aad  property  were  rendered  tnaeeine. 
Tke  salarice  of  ptiUie  servwli  ware  cx« 
oesrive;  andcoiiiptiouiiiits  wistfeiuM, 
had  fbmid  its  wny*  into  th6  eowt,  mdl 
tainted  tlie  maodnets  of  tkenoMKfl^. 

oy  ft  stiaitte  alwmaly  ftt  leginaiMiit 
popinar  and  pinloaopHic  cBscussiofi  ww0 
encouTitfei^  while  rel^^iouf  Ubertf' 
was  rmdiy  interdicted.  WMIe  aff 
evangeuzen  were  proscribed,  as  beings 
fit  only  for  the  rack  or  the  fttfgoc, 
Yohaire,  Rousseau,  DlderoC,and  naj- 
nel,  were  regarded  as  the  g^il,  whose 
writing  shed  a  pecnBar  lieht  npon  the 
destinies  of  humanity.  Amongst  the 
worst  cormptioni  of  leodalism^  re- 
pnUican  principles  began  to  take  root ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  were  not  only 
eageriy  received  by  the  oppressed  and 
saneriaig  dna%  t^  wkoaa  they  nost 
have  Wm  pecidiariy  wafesoaac;  but 
even  bv  those  who  nrcfitod  by  tiw^ 
oppvasnona,  and  to  whose  power  aaA 
importance  tbejr  mail  neeeaaarily  have 
pieeed  <kstniotiveb 

While  all  tbaae  eeusse  wdeied  tt 
dNHigeofsystoa  iaentaMc^  tbe  peeib> 
liar  diaieeter  of  the  Fhsaoh  "* 
tioB  Bfo.  Aliaeo  wett  obaerree- 
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the  character  of  the  people,  «r  aey  IbaHs 
arisiBg  exdeshrely  to  her  geveiuBwt,  bei 
to  the  weight  ef  the  despotism  whieh bed 
preceded;  and  the  mi 
wbieh  tran  to  ibttoir.  It 
mushed  by  vieleaoa  and  stainedr  wiA. 
bhied»  beeaese  is  erigiaeM  aalely  with 
the  labouring  nlaissi^  and  paitoek.  of  Ibe 
saveee  ebarMftsff  oJ^  a  serviW  leeoli;  it 
tetaUy  sabesrtei  Ibe  institutiona  of  the 
country,  batanin  it  condensed  edtbia  a. 
few  years  the  changes  which  shiwld 
ham  taken  place  in  as  many  eentnries;. 
it  ipeedJ^  fell  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  depraved  of  the  people,  because  its 
guidance  was  abfuidoned  by  the  lu§^er» 
to  the  lower  orders ;  it  led  to  a  ^neral 
spoliation  of  property,  because  it  was 
founded  on  an  univerud  insurrection  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich.  France  would 
have  done  less  at  the  Revolution,  if  she 
had  done  more  before  it;  shewould  not  have 
unsheathed  the  sword  to  geveni.  If  she 
liad  not  been  so  long  fgorrnneif  by  tlie 
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ko%  ifiiMkii  not  fi-Mmd,  ftrcBBte- 
Mb  MdUr  the  6tlfln«f  the  nobilitf,*' 

Hie  American  wsr,  in  which  the 
French  monaDdi,  moit  indiscreeliTp 
tooic  ft  pronunent  pcprt»  hftd  its  fuu 
effect  in  pfrodndng  <he  crisAs  which 
ted  to  the  OTeftim>w  of  all  goyem- 
ment  in  France  t  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Retolution  was  the  em- 
bairassment  of  the  ifaiaiices.  Neckai^ 
first  accesrion  to  power  was  owing  to 
a  belief  on  the  put  of  the  Kmg  that 
his  shin  4n  money  transactions  would 
enable  liim  to  supply  an  exhausted 
excheouer ;  but  the  Swiss  banker 
wried  with  him  into  office  his  prin- 
dples  of  public  Hber^,  and  endea- 
▼oared  to  make  the  necesshies  of  the 
crown  snbsenrient  to  the  cause  <^ 
national  freedom.  His  plan  was  to 
establish  a  system  of  taxation  and  of 
loans,  the  one  to  serve  for  ordinaiy,  the 
otber  for  extraordinary  occanons ; — and, 
that  the  people  might  be  reconciled 
to  this,  he  proposed,  that  the  taxation 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  the  proymdal  parliaments,  and  the 
most  complete  publicity  given  to  the 
Mtional  accounts.  But  the  power  of 
the  courtieTs  was  toa  great  m  the 
palace,  fmd  the  nobles  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  prevailing  abuses  were 
too  numerous,  to  permit  any  reform 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  a  corrupt 
system  ;  and  Turgot,  Neckar*  and 
Maur^MS  were  successively  compelled 
to  give  way  before  the  tonrent  of  ob- 
loquy which  was  caused  by  any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  a  system  of 
pil^^e  and  corruption. 

The  next  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  au^ces  of  the  Queen,  the  youi^ 
and  beratifid  Maria  Antoinette.  VeN 
gennes  filled  the  office  of  prime  minis* 
ter,  and  chose  for  his  mmister  of  fi- 
nance, Calonne,  a  bold.  Inconsiderate, 
enterprising  statesman,  in  all  respects 
the  opponte  of  the  caudous  and  parsi- 
monious Neckar.  By  a  system  of  bor- 
rowing, and  a  profusion  of  expenditure, 
die  court  and  the  public  were  for  a 
season  deluded  by  an  appearance  of 

ri[perity,  and  the  treasmy  seemed  to 
mexliaustible  until  it  was,  in  fact, 
exhausted.  The  notables,  or  principal 
nobifity,  were  then  convened,  and  Ca- 
loime  was  ruined  by  the  discovery  that 
a  deficit  of  the  revenue  below  the  ex- 
pen<fiture  of  140,000,000  firancs,  was 


dw  resnlt^  his  briUfaMt 


Thaakmai  this  4tfieit  of  thaw- 
▼ewiewastht  ffra>«tiV«»iiwasaolit> 
de  apprehandadi  and  the  notables,  at 
th^  tetam  le  Ihefar  respective  plaaoa 
of  residcMw,  propagated  rrpsiiiiiMi 
tians  respecdag  the  ftniha  of  the  ml* 
■irt^it  and  the  prodigaiity  of  the  oowti 
wIMi  may  be  said  to  hvre  gmn  liaa 
to  the  fint  fervmm  of  the  levokftiea. 
Hie  partiaMent  of  Paria  wata  load  in 
thefar  rapfehension  of  the  mhrnsnago- 
ment  of  the  pi:d>lic  finances,  and  da* 
nanded  a  statement  of  the  pMit  ac- 
counts. «<Yo«  ask,"  aaid  die  Abbt 
LabatSer,  ''an  accoimt  of  tha  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  govemment  i 
yon  are  mistaken  hi  yoar  object,  itls 
the  STATJts  G^BRAL  you  require.*'— 
The  hint  was  enough.  The  vagoe 
wishes  of  the  pe<^le  were  famished 
widi  a  definite  object  i  and  it  was  noi 
loi^  before  an  occasion  occurred  which 
ehabled  diem  to  demand  a  convocation 
of  the  States  General  in  a  tone  that 
could  not  be  diiregarded. 

Brienne,  the  new  imnister,  found  it 
necessary  to  impose  two  new  taxes«— 
The  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  re- 
gister them.  For  their  contumacy  they 
were  banished  to  Troves ;  birt,  con- 
senting to  comply  with  die  foyal  man- 
date, they  were  in  a  Aort  dme  re- 
called, only,  however,  to  exhibit  a  si- 
milar refractory  spirit  whenever  die 
views  of  the  minister  or  the  public  ex- 
igencies required  addidonai  imposts, 
A  contest  of  this  kind,  in  die  then 
state  of  men*8  minds,  was  sure  to  ad- 
vance the  popular)  cause,  even  when 
the  victory  appeared  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  kii^,  wno  would  have  been  led 
by  his  natural  temper,  even  if  he  was 
not  compelled  by  drcumstancea,  to 
make  admissions  and  concessions  which 
must  have  rendered  his  remaining  au- 
thority in  the  highest  degree  precarious. 
It  was  the  hie  of  the  unhappy  Lonis, 
that  his  acts  of  vigour,  and  his  compli- 
ance with  the  popular  wishes,  were 
equally  injurious  to  the  royal  cause.-— 
Tne  one  only  served  to  provoke  pub- 
lic incRgnadon,  the  other  to  fbi^ter  po- 
pular ambition.  He  had  recoune  to  a 
*IU  dejuxHc^  l)y  winch  the  functions 
of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris  were  super- 
seded, and  the  ministerial  ecBcts  reg^ 
tered  by  his  own  authority.  This  wai 
at  once  to  make  the  nation  identify  it- 
self with  the  refractory  body  by  whom 
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hS0  proceedings  were  opposed.    And* 

as  ir  at  die  sametime  to  confess  and  to 
atone  fdr  die  u^iconstttutional  violence 
thus  exerted,  he  proclaims  the  restita* 
don  of  their  riffhts  to  the  Protestants, 
the  annual  publicadon  of  the  public 
accounts,  and  the  convooaikm  of  the 
States  General  in  Jive  years. '  It  was  too 
late  for  Louis  now  to  remember  the 
prq[>hedc  observation  of  old  Marshal 
Segnr,  **  Les  notables  pourraient  etre 
que  la  graine  des  Etas  Generaux.  Et 
qui  pourrait  aiiuourdluii  en  calculer 
les  resultats  ?* 

Brienne  is  described  as  a  man  who 
possessed  activity  without  firmness, 
and  rashness  widiout  perseverance : 
the  very  character  which  fitted  him  for 
maturing  and  precipitating  the  revolu- 
tion. He  perceived,  clearly,  the  ne* 
cessity  for  a  coup  d*etat,  and  resolved 
to  attempt  it,  but  the  attempt  proved 
&tal  to  his  administration.  The  par- 
liament of  Paris  was  to  be  deprived  of 
all  but  its  judicial  powers,  ana  a  court 
erected,  composed  of  those  who  were 
friendly  to  the  crown,  and  in  whom 
was  to  be  vested  its  political  fimctions. 
The  parliament  protested  against  its 
dissolution.  The  King  replied  by  sei- 
zing upon  two  of  its  members,  D'Es- 
prememl  and  Goislard.  When  the 
nalberdiers  entered  the  hall,  no  one 
would  point  out  the  objects  of  their 
search.  **We  are  all  Espremenila,* 
said  they,  firom  all  sides.  And  if  the 
individiuds  themselves  had  not  given 
themselves  up,  they  could  not  have 
been  arrested. 

But,  as  might  be  easily  foreseen,  the 
only  effect  of  this  measure  of  feeble 
and  insulting  tyranny,  was  to  provoke, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  loud  and 
indignantreclamations.  TrouUes  broke 
out  at  the  same  time  in  Dauphiny,  Bre- 
tague,  Provence,  Flanders,  Languedoc 
and  Beam ;  and  all  classes  united  in 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Ck>ttr 
Pleniere,  and  the  immediate  convoca- 
tion of  the  States  General. 

Nor  was  it  possible  any  longer  to 
elude  the  public  wishes.  Neckar  was 
recalled,  and  the  States  General  were 
assembled.  The  first  measures  of  the 
new  minister  were,  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  to  admit  the 
curis  into  the  body  of  the  clergy. — 
The  democratic  influence  thus  acquired 
a  dedded  ascendency,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  the  destinies  of  France, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  die 


of  Napoleon  BooDMartes— > 
**  The  concessioiw  of  Neckar,^  he  said, 
<*were  die  work  of  a  man  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  government 
of  mankind.  It  was  he  who  overturned 
the  monarchy,  and  brought  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  scaffold.  Marat,  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre himself  did  less  nuschief  to 
France.  He  brought  on  the  revdo- 
tion  which  they  consummated.  Such 
reformers  as  M.  Neckar  do  incredible 
mischief.  The  thoughtful  read  their 
works  ;  the  populace  are  carried  away 
by  them;  the  public  happinesB  is  in 
every  mouth  ;  and  soon  sAer,  the  peo- 
ple find  themselves  without  bread; 
they  revoh,  and  society  is  overturned. 
Neckar  was  the  author  of  all  the  evils 
which  desolated  France  during  the  re- 
volution ;  all  the  blood  that  was  shed 
rests  on  his  head."  Such  was  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  his  age  ;  and  we 
believe  that  nis  judgment  will  not  be 
reversed  by  posterity. 

Two  circumstances  were  remarkable 
in  the  composition  of  the  constituent 
assembly ;  one,  the  almost  total  exclu- 
sion of  literary  talent ;  the  other,  the 
great  proportion  of  the  Tiers  Etat  who 
were  men  of  no  property  or  conside- 
ration. **  France,  on  this  occasion," 
Mr.  Alison  observes,  <*  paid  the  penalty 
of  her  unjust  and  invidious  feudal  dis- 
tinctions ;  the  class  was  wanting,  so 
well  known  in  Eng^d,  who,  nomi- 
nally belonging  to  the  commons,  are 
bound  to  the  peers  by  similarity  of  u- 
tuation  and  community  of  interest ; 
and  who  form  the  link  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  people,  and  mode- 
rate the  pride  of  the  former  by  their 
firmness,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  lat- 
ter by  their  authority.*  He  speaks,  of 
course,  of  England  as  it  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  reform  bill. 

Neckar's  plan  was,  to  form  the  States 
into  two  chambers,  somewhat  simOar 
to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  was  soon  found  imprac- 
ticable. The  Tiers  Etat  inasted  that 
the  whole  body  should  constitute  but 
one  assembly,  and,  by  simply  refusing 
to  act  until  their  wishes  were  complied 
with,  put  a  complete  stoppage  to  pub- 
lic business.  Here  began  die  conflict 
of  the  orders  ;  which  ended,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  in  the  triumph  of  the 
commons,  who  assumed  the  tide  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  thenceforward 
gave  the  law  to  their  rivals.    They 
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dedared  all  taxes  illegal  excqpi  those 
Toled  bj  themselyes.  <*  At  the  same 
time,  Uie  fears  of  the  ca]>itali8t8  were 
tranquillized  bv  consolidatinff  the  pub* 
fio  debt»  and  the  alarm  of  the  people 
dUayed  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  watch  over  the  pubHc  subsis- 
tence.* 

The  nobles  and  the  clergy  had  joined 
with  the  commons  in  their  assault  upon 
the  throne  ;  they  had  now  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  rashness,  by  being,  in 
their  torn,  assaulted  by  the  commons, 
who  had  as  little  respect  for  their  pe- 
culiar priyil^es,  as  the^  evinced  for 
the  prerogative  of  the  king. 

Concession  always  enflames  demand, 
when  it  follows  instead  of  anticipating 
the  popular  \nshes.  So  Lewis  found 
when  he  came  forward  on  the  29rd 
of  June,  1789,  at  an  extraordinary 
ineeting  of  the  Estates  General,  and 
made  the  greatest  concessions  that 
ever  were  imule  by  a  King  to  his  sub- 
jects. The  pecuniary  privil^es  of  the 
nobles,  and  tneir  exemption  from  taxar 
tion,  was  abolished.  An  end  was  put  to 
the  taille  and  the  impost  of  Franc-fief. 
A  providon  was  made  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  national  debt  The 
liberty  of  tiie  press  was  secured  ;  pro- 
perty and  tities  of  honour  protected  ; 
the  criminal  code  regulsled ;  pro- 
vindal  assemblies  established,  and  an 
arrangement  adopted  which  provided 
for  ^e  maintenance  of  the  public 
r<Muls,  and  ^e  equality  of  contributions. 
With  truth  could  the  monarch  ex- 
claim, **I  may  say,  without  fear  of 
self<leception,  that  never  King  did  so 
much  for  his  sulgects  as  I  have  done  ; 
but  what  other  could  so  well  deserve 
k  as  the  people  of  France  I" 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  the 
people  of  France  could  be  won  by 
^fts,  or  captivated  by  compliments. 
The  Kinpf  concluded  his  speech  by 
commanding  them  to  dissolve.  The 
clergy  and  the  nobles  obeyed ;  the 
commons  remsdned  alone  in  the  halL 
«  You  are  to-day,"  says  Sieyes,  •*  what 
you  were  yesterday ;  let  us  proceed 
with  our  detiberations."  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Camus,  they  ratified  all  their 
proceedings,  and  declared  the  persons 
of  the  members  inviolable.  From  that 
day  the  sovereign  authority  had  passed 
from  the  crown  to  the  people. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  detail 
minutely  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment.   The  commons  were  joined  by 


a  large  party^  from  the  nobles,  headed 
hj  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  King 
himself  issued  his  commands,  that  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  should  follow  their 
example.  The  army  declared  for  the 
populiu-  cause.  The  King's  extreme 
aversion  to  effiision  of  blood,  delated 
the  only  vigorous  measure  which  might 
have  ensured  his  ssiety  2  and  Paris 
was  in  insurrection ;  the  Bastile  taken 
by  storm  ;  the  guards  in  open  revolt ; 
and  the  regiments  of  the  Ime  in  sullen 
inactivitv,  before  he  could  be  per- 
suaded that  there  was  any  serious  dan- 
ger. When  the  Duke  De  Lalncourt 
acquainted  him  with  the  events  that  had 
occurred.  "  This  is  a  revolt,"  said  the 
Kin^,  after  a  long  silence.  **Sire»'* 
rephed  he,  **  it  is  a  revolution." 

Then  followed  the  submission  of  the 
king, — the  emigration  of  the  noblesse 
— and  the  recall  of  Neckar.  This  lat- 
ter had  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  po- 
pularity, and  observed,  on  entering  nts 
apartment  at  Versailles,  after  he  had 
been  greeted  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  **  Now  this  is 
the  moment  that  I  should  die."    But, 

«  A  melancholy  proof  awaited  him  of 
the  inability  of  even  the  moet  popular 
minister  to  coerce  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. Long  lists  of  proscription  had,  fot 
a  coouderable  time,  been  fixed  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  Palais  royal,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  M.  Fonlon,  an  old  man 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  ministry  which  succeeded 
Neckar,  but  never  enterod  upon  his  office. 
He  was  seized  in  the  country,  and  brought 
into  Paris  with  his  bands  tied  behhid  his 
back.  The  vengeance  of  the  people 
could  not  wait  for  the  form  of  trUd  ^ 
condemnation ;  they  broke  into  the  com- 
mittee room  where  he  was  undeivoing  an 
examination  before  La  FayetteanS  Badly« 
and,  in  spite  of  the  roost  strenudts  efforts 
on  then*  part,  tore  him  from  their  arms, 
and  hung  him  up  to  tbs  lamp  pest-*- 
Twice  the  fatal  cord  broke,  Mid  the  agoi- 
nised  wretch  fell  to  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  ronltitade ;  twice  thev  sus- 
pended him  again,  amidst  peals  of  laugh- 
ter and  shouts  of  joy.  It  was  with  such 
terrific  examples  of  wickedness  that  the 
regeneration  of  the  social  body  com- 
menced in  France.  M.  Berthier,  &ther^ 
in-law  to  Foalon,  soon  after  shared  the 
same  fate.  He  was  arrested  at  Com^ 
pejgne,  and,  after  undergoing  the  utmost 
outniffes  on  the  road,  was  brought  to  the 
Hotd  de  Ville,  where  the  mob  presented 
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i^gvidililood.  HtfftvertedhiB«7«ii,aBdl 
iMtliej  coMtiMied  to  pnse  H  Urthopdi  ^ 
immfhawnAtolkegtmgdjnmmB.  The 
•HMt  of  BaiUj  a^d  JU  Fayetto  vera 
ifpiiii  «QsiiDOiiifol»  h$  wv  Miied  by  iha 
nob^  «id  4ngged  tofw4i  tike  km  foat, 
bBt»  aft  Ibe  i«gbt  of  tibe  cord,  whMi  tb#f 
prepared  to  put  about  hb  aeck,  lie  ivaa 
•e»ad  with  a  truinort  of  iadigaatio^ 
and*  wreitlng  a  jninket  firon  one  of  tba 
national  ^nd,  nubed  into  tbe  troop  of 
his  awateing,  and  fell,  pierced  with  inno* 
merable  wounds.  One  of  the  cannibals 
fell  upon  tbe  body,  and  tore  out  his  beart, 
which  be  bore  about  in  triumph,  almost 
before  it  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  heads 
of  Berthier  and  Foulon  were  nut  on  the 
end  of  pikes,  and  paraded,  in  the  midst  of 
an  immense  crowo,  t&rough  the  streets  of 
Paris.- 

These  horron  were  hut  a  prelade  to 
what  took  -place  hi  Htm  country. 


the  peasanls  rose  hi 
aan%  attadcad  and  burnt  the  chateaux  of 
IhelMidlaffdi,  and  massacred  or  expelled 
tl«  possesMrs,  The  Jisrren  of  tks  in- 
suTPSction  of  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  time 
of  Rdvmid  the  Thit^,  wnraraThred  on  a 
greater  «aik«  and  with  deeper  ^uctan* 
•tanca*  of  atroaily*  In  their  bKad  fhry, 
th^  d^l  noi  fvaa  tpaae  Ihoae  seigntein 
ndfeo  weca  known  to  be  indlMd  to  the 
popular  s^  cr  had  dona  the  most  to  aHii* 
gate  their  sufferingi  or  «^pert  their 
rifl^ti.  Tha  most  cniel  tartaras  weva 
iijUcted  on  the  victims  wl»a  £iU  into  their 
hands}  many  had  tha  pc^es  of  their  feet 
roasted  over  a  slow  fire,  before^  besag  pnt 
to  death;  other«  had  thabr  hair  and  s^ 
brows  burnt  off,  while  they  destroyed 
their  dwelliags,  alter  which  they  were 
drowned  in  tbe  nearest  fish  pond.  The 
Maroness  of  Barras  was  cat  into  little 
Vits  bf  fere  his  wifb,  iur  advanced  in  her 
nr^gaaacy,  who  shortly  afiar  died  of 
honor;  the  roads  were  covered  with 
young  women  of  rank  and  beauty,  flying 
nrom  death,  and  leadhig  then*  aged  paiants 
by  the  hand.  It  was  aandst  tha  cries  of 
agoay,  and  by  the  hght  of  conflagration 
tbit  libarty  arose  in  Frmna." 

Tha  NaAMMd  Aaeembhr  sm^  to 
diaefadm  all  pnrtac^fMtiott  in  theee  nets 
of  inhwman  'vialenee,  hv  tetend  ener^ 
ffotio  ptodaaationa,  which  had  not, 
hoerevei^  the  aKgfcttot  effect  4n  re^ 
prfaring  them.  Indeed  they  were  too 
mnecdy  tnbeervient  to  Ae  views  cf 
thoao  who  were  boW'Um  leaden  of  that 


amembly,  toeidle  aiiy  Mnowragntf 
md  Mr.  Alison  obeenrci  thiMt  while 
they  were,  lor  form  sake,  openly  Uanrnd* 
fhey  were  secretlv  applauded. 

The  Qtrocittee  by  wnich  tlie  natfonal 
charactor  was  thoa  diegraced  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  scene  the  mo^  eitfnoidi- 
nary,  perh^M,  that  ever  took  place  Ib 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  King, 
who  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  tfe 
people's  wishes,  when  he  fowid  that 
they  could  not  be  snccessfuIlT  resisted, 
more  than  complied  with  them,  and 
even  assumed  me  appearance  of  fr 
tronizfaaig  and  encouraging  mihaaiirea 
which  in  the  first  instance,  had  iflet  Ins 
unqoalifled  condemnation.  It  was  now 
the  turn  <^  the  privi]eg*ed  orders  to  ^1- 
low  the  Royal  example ;  and,  nfter 
hseving  evinced  a  rash  and  pusilhtai- 
mous  resistance  evai  to  (he  reasonable 
demands  of  the  popular  leaders,  to 
rival  each  other  hx  a  tumnltuaiy  carer- 
new  to  remove  and  aboUsh  every  ancient 
privilege  by  which  th  er  were  distingnish* 
edfrom  the  great  bo<^  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  truly  s&d  that  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  AnguM  1789,  changed 
the  whole  concBtion  of  France.  Had 
these  changes  been  introduced  gradnall/ 
they  might  have  been  beneficial  f  but, 
coming,  as  they  did,  suddenly  sjoid  nn« 
efpectedly,  v^n  the  people  were,  in 
no  respect,  prepared  to  profit  by  them» 
their  only  ettect  was  to  heighten  the  po- 
pidar  Intoxication,  and  give  a  shock  to 
the  whole  fobric  of  soci^,  which  most 
sooner  or  later,  bring  it  to  the  ground. 

''NotUng,"  mys  Mr.  Afisen,  «<cmi 
man  distmctly  assric  the  difibrsnt  dm- 
rMlsBS  of  the  FWnehaaad  £i«lidi  Bofia* 
lutions,  than  tha  eandnct  of  the  two  m^ 
tions  in  their  first  msasarm  ef  Isg^kMfe 
imprafvamant  after  tiis  royal  power  had 
fiOlen.  Tha  Eai^  wma  eelicilaaa  *to 
jtUtify  thahr  leeiitanea  by  the  . 
of  antiquity;^  they,  maintained  that 
had  ittimied  this  fiosedsm;  and  so  _ 
oa\y  to  re^MtiabHik  those  aadentknd- 
marks»  which  had  disappeared- daring  th# 
^  indoknce  or  the  usmpatioa  of  leoent 
times.  The  French  mmsmnfi^d  tha 
work  of  refcnnation  by  des^]^  eveiy 
thing  which  had  jgione  before  tham,  and 
sought  to  establish  the  freedom  of  future 
ages  by  rooting  out  every  thing  whick 
had  been  done  by  the  past.  On  the  an- 
dent  stodc  of  Saxon  independence  thn 
EngHdi  engrafted  the  shoots  of  modem 
Nberty  ;  in  its  stead  the  F^nch  planted 
Hia  unknown  tree  of  equally    In  tha 
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BrUiah  Um  iJtm  plaiii  turn  bam  4e«»ljF 
rootea,  and  oqNuided  widely  in  its  naUve 
air ;  time  will  shew  whether  the  FVendv 
have  not  wasted  their  time  in  training  an 
exotic,  nasoited  to  the  climate,  and  un- 
fimitfiilinthesoiL'' 

Three  days  after  this  eztiaordinajgr 
pioeeediqg^  in  which  ocmeefliiQM  would 
aeem  to  ha^e  attained  its  utmMt  liaiA, 
tine  popular  leaden  affected  to  maiairahi 
that  it  waa  not  the  retlempii(nK  b«^  the 
mboStiom  of  tithe  that  had  been  TOted. 
On  this  occaaion  the  deig^  fbaadiB  tha 
Abbe  Skyea  aft  able  and  uncaqwctacl 
advocate.  **  If  it  isyetpoeeible,"  aaid 
he,  **  to  awakett  in  yo«r  Qunda  a  love 
of  iuatic^;  I  would  ftfk,  noi  if  it  it  Mr«t 
peifniy  but  if  it  ia  just,  to  fleqpoil  the 
chnrth?  The  tithe,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  iWtiire,  docs  not  at  present  beloftg 
to  jou.  If  it  is  luppressed  m  the  hani 
of  the  creditor,  does  it  follow  thai  it  ia 
cxtinfuisheil  iJso  in  the  trust  of  the 
debtor,  and  become  your  propertr? 
Yon  yourselves  have  dedaree  the  titiie 
lederaiable ;  by  so  doing  yoa  have  re- 
cognized its  Ic^  existence ;  and  can- 
Bot  BOW  suppress  it.  The  tithe  does 
net  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
He  has  neither  piurehased  nor  acquired 
it  by  inheritance.  If  you  eitiiyiish 
the  tithes,  you  confer  a  gratuitous  and 
uncalled-for  present  upoA  the  landed 
ptoprietor,  who  does  nothine,  while  you 
ruin  the  true  proprietc^,  who  instructs 
the  people  ia  return  for  that  sl^are 
of  their  fruits.  You  would  be  fires^ 
hot  you  know  not  howto  be  just* 

But  he  alike  leasoned  and  ezpoaliK 
lated  iu  vain.  He  had  polled  up  the 
ioo^lgates,  and  the  toneat  wookl  nei 
go  beak  «l  his  bidftiog*  «  My  dear 
▲bhe,"  ssgM  MirabeMi,  ''yen  have  u»- 
leesed  the  butt  ;  do  you  expeel  he  ie 
aot  te*  make  use  of  hie  hensr 

Then  followed  the  edebiated  ded»> 
Htiss  of  the  Righle  of  Man, »  produe- 


veiv  eaeevated  b^  theae  wh6 
itm  autmue^  which  giver  all  the 
viekmmeseef  folsebood  to  sel^evident 
tiuth^  and  att  the  plaoflibility  of  truth 
to  sel^stidHat  fidsehood.  Its  priad- 
pel  eompescT  admits,  thai  it  was  like 
placing  ft  powder  asagamne  under  an 
edifioev  which  the  firstspark  weald  blow 
into  the  mtw* 
This  deelanttieni  was  the  basie  of 


the  new  cgftrtititiom  whisk  i 
thehcieditaiylefislalon»aftdeeftv 
the  soveteini^  unteapagsoftt.  ] 
bea«  otsae^  remonstrated  against  de> 
psiving  the  monarch  of  an  absslnta 
tetoift  the  snajimmi  of  kwrs ;  but  he 
was  as  little  attended  te  mm^  ae  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  when  he  aftten^pited  to 
pmiteet  the  rights  of  the  dergy.  Hav- 
mg  gone  with  the  democnls  one  mAe, 
they  were  coeetrained,  by  any  thing 
beta  Chfistian  sfMffit,  to  go  with  tbem 
twain. 

Bnt  the  finances  new  began  to  fi4 
and  famine  to  threaten  the  inhabitants 
of  Phris.  While  men's  minds  were 
thus  agitated  by  private  distress  aoid. 
pobKc  distraction,  an  inddent  occurred 
which  served  to  aronae  the  sumdone 
and  inflame  the  indigaarion  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  regkment  of  Fkmdss^  and 
some  troops  (tfhosse  had  been  hseugkl 
to  Venaides  for  the  preteetion  of  the 
royalfomily.  Apnbucdimtaiwaeeevd* 
ing  to  andeni  euafcea^  wae  gnisn»upen 
tkeir  ayrival,  in  tke  saleen  of  the  eMB% 
the  boxes  of  which  were  filed  with  aM 
theraiyc  and  foafaion  wUd^  still  eonti- 
nned  to mce  the  court  Th^heakk 
of  theKaagwM  drank  with  enAom^ 
asm ;  and  when  the  mnddmrn  stmek 
up  the  weH  known  and  patketf c  air, 
<'Ofa,RidMrdI  ohmyKingI  theworM 
abendoBS  yon  I*  the  efficefs  dtrew  dieir 
swordsi  and  sealed  tiie  boxes,  ''where 
thev  were  recdved  with  enthusiasm  by 
theladiesoftbecoBrt,anddecoratedwith 
white  eockades,  by  fidr  hands  tremblhig 
with  agitation." 

The  democrats  immediately  caught 
the  alarm.  It  was  represented  that  a 
ddiberate  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
by  the  court  and  the  militMy  to  extin* 
guish  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
execrable  Egalit^  and  his  satellitss^ 
omitted  not  so  fiivottrable  an  opportn* 
n^  of  forwarding  hb  views  upon  tke 
sovereigaauthorii^ ;.  nndafter  I^riehnd 
been  for  some  days  exposed  to*  the  vio< 
knee  of  an  infimate  popuktee^  ^ey 
directed  their  course  te  Versaillea». 
with  a  view,  as  b  generally  supposed, 
to  intimidate  the  King  into  an  aban^ 
donment  of  his  station,  tkat  the  Dnfce 
of  Orleans,  might  be  proclaimed  in 
his  stead.  The  King's  firamese  d^ 
foated  the  ofctiect  of  the  seoest  iiMtig»' 


•  Doment,  140, 148; 
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ton  of  this  ferodous  banditti ;  and  a 
mere  accident  prevented  the  Qoeen 
being  murdered.  She  reoeiTed  notice 
of  tl^r  approach  jtlst  time  enough  to 
enable  her  to  escape  from  her  bed- 
chamber, ^e  had  scarcely  ooitted 
the  room,  when  her  bed  was  permrated 
by  their  bayonets. 

The  individual  who  could  alone  af- 
ford protection  to  the  royal  iamily  at 
this  tryinff  emergency  was  La  Fayette ; 
and  he  did,  undoubtedly,  exert  himself 
for  their  preservation  ;  but  he  was  the 
airthor,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  counsel 
which  precipitated  their  ruin.  They 
were  persuaded  by  him  to  accompany 
the  mob  to  Paris,  and  take  up  their  re- 
sidence at  the  Tuilleries.  When  this 
resolution  was  known,  the  assembler  re- 
solved to  accompany  the  sovereign ; 
and,  thenceforth,  the  mob  of  the  capi- 
tal exercised  a  paramount  domination 
not  <Hily  over  the  unhappy  Loms, 
whose  authority  had  already  passed 
away,  but  even  over  that  body  of  se- 
nators who  had  usurped  even  more 
than  regal  fonctions. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  cataract 
of  the  revolution  ;  the  first  great  bound 
which  the  raging  current  of  innovation 
made  down  ttie  precipice  of  anarchy. 
And  here  we  will  pause  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
causes  which  plunged  a  great  nation 
into  horrors  of  which  every  one  felt 
the  misery,  and  no  one  could  see  the  end. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  go- 
vernment of  France  required  reform, 
and  as  littie  that  the  worst  features  of 
the  revolution  were  caused  by  its  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delayed.  The  almost 
alMolute  prerogative  of  the  ciown,  the 
insulting  superiority  claimed  by  the 
upper  dasses,  and  the  heavy  and  un- 
equal taxation  borne  by  the  lower,  could 
not  much  longer  have  been  endured, 
amongst  a  people  progressing  in  know- 
ledge and  in  wealth,  and  where  the 
middle  orders  were  becoming  tinctured 
with  the  republican  spirit  of  classical 
antiquity,  while  the  nobles  exhibited 
a  degeneracy  which  characteriEcd  the 
dedennon  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  em]nre  under  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  Ceesars.  Louis's  declara- 
tion on  the  2dd  of  June,  removed  all 
the  real  evils  of  France,  and  had  it 
been  more  timely,  would  have  been 
efl^ectual  in  appeasing  the  murmurs  of 
the  pe<^le.    But  it  was  delayed  until 


these  murmurs  increased  and  deepened 
into  deafening  thunder,  anudst  which 
the  voice  of  reason  could  not  be  heard ; 
and  passions  were  inflamed,  and  desires 
excited,  which  wisdom  could  not  sa- 
tisfy, and  with  which  prudence  shodd 
not  have  complied. 

The  first  great  error  of  the  govern- 
ment was  in  doubling  tiie  number  of  tiie 
Tiers  Etat.  By  so  doing,  the  political 
chaiioteer  may  be  said  to  have  abapd<m- 
ed  the  reins,  after  he  had  yoked  the 
vehide  of  state  to  wild  horses.  Evm 
before  that,  all  drcumstanoes-contider- 
ed,  the  democracy  was  too  str^og;  it 
thenceforth  became  irresistMe.;  Nockar 
had  been  bronght  into  pd«dH;.4Mr)4he 
popular  voice ;  and  inasMed^ilD  Jmbkt, 
that  by  augmenting*  the*  fc^Mlvrsin- 
fluence  he  was  only  perp^u^t^  his 
own  administration,  but  he  wy  i^c^ 
apprised  of  the  difierence  'befwj^ 
exciting  and  controuling  the  pi^f^ofis 
of  the  people ;  and  the  very  dawns  of 
popular  vengeance,  whom  he  con- 
voked, speedily  made  the  arch-magician 
himself  to  tremble. 

The  second  error  was,  in  uniting  the 
three  orders  of  the  state  in  one  as- 
sembfy.  The  very  principle  of  the 
concession  involved  the  annihilatioa 
of  an  aristocratical  dass,  and  its  imme- 
diate effect  was  to  destroy  their  in- 
fluence. They  wore  no  longer  of  any 
importance  in  an  assembly  where  they 
might  be  outvoted  by  a  nu^ioiity  of 
two  to  one. 

The  dergy  h%d  joined  with  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  compelling  the  anion  of 
the  Chambers;  and  they  were  the  fiist 
to  feel  the  effect  of  it  in  the  sweeping 
measure  of  confiscation,  which  destroy- 
ed the  property  of  the  Churdi.  They 
were  mst  the  instruments  of  popiilnr 
ambition,  and  afterwards  the  victims  of 
popular  vengeance. 

The  revolt  of  the  Frendi  gvards 
drew  after  it  the  defection  of  the  whole 
army.  And  the  position  of  the  NatxMBal 
Assembly  and  of  the  residence  of  tlie 
monardi  com{Jetely  destroyed  freedoot 
of  deliberation,  like'  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  were,  no  doubt* 
free  to  act  wUh  tke  multitude  ;  but 
they  socm  felt  thmnsdves  oontrouled 
by  a  power  which  they  codd  not  witli- 
stend  if  they  attempted  to  act  against 
them.  From  the  moment  the  As- 
sembly began  to  hold  their  nttings  in 
Paris,  they  Codd  be  oonadered  in  no 
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other  light  than  the  executive  oC  a    semhly  may  all  be  tik^edto  one  cuate; 
dttmonized  democracy.  tin  e?ils  of  deipotiw  wen  reoenfty  and 

*«  Bat  the  most  fetal  step,"  sayi  Mr.    jlS^L^'t!!^^ 
Albon,  "and  that  which  i«ndered  aU    "^  ^^^ ^  wmS^^feT^  ^ 

number  of  revohitionary  interests  which    JJI^Jl  ^Pja^    nothin*^^    ll 


they  created.    By  transferring  poUtical  J^f^^rjj!^   doae    ythiny   dse,    it 
power  into  new  and  inexperienced  hands,  i!?^j  ^T**^    *  .^"t^    •**•■■■&   on 

who  valaed  the  acqmsiticir  in  proportion  ««J^,  by  e«po?^ 

totheironfitne«U>ezerdseit,bymat-  ^^  ^r  'T!^^^^  "^^Jl 

iiig  a  host  of  new  proprietors,  dependent  ^hanjctersof  bkjpdtk^ 

n^  the  new  system  f^  their  ex£tence;  !?  *^!,  ^T  ,^f  ^'^^     itL""*  *^ 

bj^li'chigtheirmedandeiTUfoi^eenl  »»«*  a  dreadfd  lesjon  ha.  not  b^^^ 

tu^  at  the  disiMsd  of  the  popalace,  >»  T«n;  that  a  whole  generation  ha.  mot 

they  foanded  la^intereet.  ^  the  P^^^,  ^*^.  ^^  ^^"^tf"  ^i" 

^^'      fKffmnli  the  mom^t,  and  cnuhedbenijath  thecw  of  ambtum^only 


tha    maivh  of  levdation.  tomaltewayforarM>etoUonoftheireiioi» 

^  aaopla  woald  wfflhadT  h«re  ^X/"^"®  ««?»  !?*  that  from  the  saa. 

ktd  ta amoMduoal mrammeBk"  «^.*^  'T*^  "^^ ^^  sufferings,  the  great 

**  ^  truth  ma^  be  learned,  that  true  wisdcnn 

Fbr  tiie  present  we  shall  conclude  in  consists  m  repairing,  not  in  destroyinn^ 

thft  words  of  oar  author,  which  cannot  and  that  notbinff  can  retard  the  march  of 

*be  too   deeply  pondered    either   by  freedom,  bi^t  the  violence  of  its  sap- 

aorereiffns  or  suligects.  porters." 

**  The  errors  of  the  Constituent  As- 


STANZAS. 
If  but  to  breathe  a  pmyer-^to  shad  a  tear, 

Thy  sainted  spirit  cuukl  restore  agam 
To  the  unquiet  soeae  of  sorrows  here, 

I  would  not  by  thy  preaanca  ioothe  my  pain. 
TW  deeply  I  deploi^d  my  wayward  doom, 

IVhen  parted  mat  from  all  I  learned  to  love ; 
One  lingering  hope  atill  pierced  my  boaom'b  gloom, 

Onestar  shone  bright  my  stormy  course  al^e. 
Thou  lain  wonld'st  have  <K8solv'd  the  spell— but  ne'er 

LiVd  there  a  soul  less  anxious  to  be  free ; 
A  wiUinfi^  captive,  *twas  content  to  wear 

The  chain  that  bound  its  every  thought  to  thee. 
I  trusted  still  that  thou  would*st  learn  to  feel 

That  one  devoted  heart  was  all  thine  own ; 
But  time  appear'd  thy  sympathies  to  steel 

Against  the  woes  of  one,  who  wept  alone. 
I  was  not  worthy  of  thee— rand  I  wd^e 

Too  late,  alas  I  from  my  delnsive  dream ; 
When  truth  the  sweetest  chords  of  fiucy  broke,' 

And  her  soft  numbers  lost  their  fiivourite  themew 
They  told  Bie  thou  wert  diooping— and  I  pray'd 

For  one  I  lov*d,  however  deapairinsly, 
Nor  for  a  moment  did  I  dare  vpbraia 

Thine  undeserv'd  ibrgetftilness  of  me. 
Th^  tdd  me  thou  wert  dead — ^if  angels  e'er 

The  secrets  of  a  mortal  breast  may  read. 
Then  may'st  thou  trace  in  one  stiU  sorrowing  here, 
The  grief  with  which  its  wounded  feelings  bleed. 
But  why  desire  thee  to  cfirect  tlune  eyes 

Down  to  this  drear  abode  of  the  unblest? — 
The  sad  communion  of  this  vale  of  sighs 

Would  mar  the  bliss  of  thine  eternal  rest  ^^^  , 
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<«  Of  aU  the  counterfeit  Mrfomed  by  nan, 
A  soldier  maket  the  ainiMeet  PutiUiQ.'* 


Cbhtutbi. 


The  diflfcidtiet  which  De  Lacy 
had  to  encounter,  were  such  as,-  under 
any  o^er  drcumstancet,  would  have 
juadfied  Sir  Everard  Ashley's  determi- 
nation to  have  no  hand  in  the  under- 
taking. The  (tistance  from  Oxford  to 
Basing  was  forty  mUes  ;  on  his  right 
hand  were  the  strong  holds  of  the  ene- 
my at  Abingdon  aiMi  Reading,  whose 
active  patrob  were  incessantly  scouring 
the  country,  and  on  his  left  at  New- 
berry, lay  a  large  body  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's  hone,  not  less  diligent  Thus, 
should  they,  at  the  best  prove  success- 
ful in  their  main  object,  their  safe  re- 
turn to  Oxford  was  extremely  doubtfiiL 
With  a  mind  fully  capable  of  appreci- 
ating these  dangers,  and  a  spirit  fitted 
to  meet  and  to  subdue  them,  De  Lacy 
during  the  short  march,  turned  his  at^ 
tention  to  Winchester,  as  a  point  on 
which  he  might  not  ooJv  fi&ll  oaok,  in 
case  his  return  to  Oxford  should  be  in- 
tercepted, but  from  whence,  even  at  the 
present  It^  period,  he  might  receive 
reinforcement  and  co-operation.  With 
Sir  William  Ogle,  the  governor,  he 
was  perscmally  acquainted,  and  he  re- 
solved on  sending  a  despatch  thither, 
which  was  to  r^oin  him  at  Basing. 
On  reaching  the  wood,  the  men  had 
been  made  to  unarm,  the  horse  were 
picquetted,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  refresh  both,  it  beln^  De  Lacy*s  in- 
tention to  lie  by  dunng  the  (uy,  to 
avoid  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
interception,  and  prosecute  his  mardi 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  by  which 
method  he  had  calculated  on  reaching 
Basing  about  one  or  two  o'clock  on 
Wed^sday  morning.  In  one  of  seve- 
ral leafy  bowers,  hastily  constructed 
with  branches  of  trees  for  accommoda- 
tion of  the  oflBoers,  our  hero  held  con- 
ference with  his  friends  Webb,  Bunck- 
l6y,  the  three  Oxonians,  and  the  hum- 


ble  and  fiiithful  partisan  SmaScnft;  of 
this  conference  Father  Denia  was  a 
silent  but  attentive  auditor.  *  I  kavie 
sent  for  you,  SmaUcraft*"  said  De  Laey, 
'^  to  be  present  at  this  discussion,  not 
only  because  I  have  a  high  opiuoB  of 
your  fidelity  and  intelliprence,  but  alse 
that  Ck>lonel  Bunckley  informs  me  that 
you  have  been  heretofore  acquainted 
with  much  of  this  country.*  <^  With 
thanks  for  your  good  ofnnicm,  brave 
Sir,  I  know  some  parts  of  it  indiffe- 
rently well,*  replied  SmaUcraft,  '^tka' 
it  is  a  long  time  since  :  my  old  msatrr 
was  a  vast  intimat4^  of  the  late  Sqnire 
Forrester  of  Aldennaston,  and  I  often 
Mowed  the  hounds  with  him  in  that 
part  of  the  country*—^  No  readier 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it,* 
observed  De  Lacy.  Itwas  eveHtuaUy 
settled,  that  SmaUcraft,  Lester,  awl 
Trevanion,  who  professed  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  should  proceed  whh 
the  despatch  to  Winchester.  «!,* 
said  De  Lacy,  **  will  add  one  more  to 
your  party,  whom,  should  vou  unfcwto- 
nately  have  occasion  fbr  his  serviees» 
you  win  find  useful.*  Then  Umuf  to 
a  soldier  who  was  at  hand,  he  desirad 
him  to  send  Jan  Schonta  to  tbeob  **  In 
the  way,*  continued  De  Lacy,  *tbe 
country  between  us  and  Winchester  Is 
occupied,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  m  your  present  garbs  to  reach  it 
undiscovered,  though  it  was  not  with  a 
view  to  tins  particular  purpose,  I  pro- 
vided those  which  may  g^ive  you  sale 
conduct*  Jan  Schontz  now  made  liia 
wppemjoee ;  he  was  somewhat  in  the 
capacity  of  Sergeant  of  the  Qneen'a 
Dutchmen — a  man  not  more  than  of 
Buddle  size,  but  no  one  scarcely  eoold 
pass  him  unheeding,  his  bone  and  nnsa- 
cular  power  were  so  much  out  of  tlie 
common.  **  Where  is  the  bag  1  charged 
you  with  ?" — Jan  disappeared  without 
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a  word.    *  Thai  is  the  man,**  nid  De 
Lacjf  *'whoBi  I  Bean  to  accompany 
yon,  gentlemen  ;  keep  him  bat  sober, 
and  of  all  men  I  erer  met  with,  I 
wooid  soonest  have  him  at  my  back  on 
an  emeigency."    **  He  shall  be  care- 
ftilly  looked  to  in  that  respect,*  said 
Lester,  and  the  person  spoken  of  re-, 
turned  with  the  bag,  which  contained 
conical  crowned  hats,  short  black  cloaks 
and  pey  scarft.    **  I  command  yon  on 
an   unpossibiHty,   convert  yourselves 
into  traitors— the  cavalier  must  be  sunk 
in  the  roundhead,  and  true  men  though 
you  be  at  heart,  you  must  for  a  season 
outwardly  play  the  hypocrite.  Schonts, 
yon  will  place  yourself  under  the  com- 
■MBd  of  this  gentleman,"  (pointing  to 
Lester)  "Hind  obey  his  otders."    Jan 
was  at  best  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
Moreover  spoke  little  or  no   English, 
bat  to  one  who  knew  him  as  well  as 
Da  Lacv  did,  he  had  a  method  of  sig- 
nifying himself,  which  was  by  an  em- 
phatic 1^1  up  of  his  unmentionables, 
•ad  whidi  meant  almost  as  much  as 
the  answer  of  a  celebrated  Prime  Mi- 
«itterto  his  royal  Mistress— •<  If  it  is 
possible,  it  is  done  ;  and  if  it  is  impos- 
alble  H  shall  be  done '— <«  Yon  will  also 
4!arefttlly    recollect,*    continued    De 
Lacy,  **  that  unless  yon  are  specially 
•pokcn  to  by  this  gentleman  (meaning 
Lester)  yen  must  not  open  your  lips  on 
any  occasion,  while  engaged  on  this 
partioalar  service."    A  violent  panto- 
mimic poll,  as  before  mentioned,  an- 
nounced that  Jan  had  taken  leave  of 
the  power  of  speech  for  the  time  being. 
^  God  speed  and  guide  you  my  friends," 
sAid  our  provident  commander,  "spare 
not  the  spur,  for  I  have  particulariy  re- 
quested Sir  William  Ogle  to  provide 
you  with  fresh  horses* — then  apart  to 
Lester,  **  take  care  of  the  Dutchman, 
and,  if  need  befiills,  he  will  take  care 
of  you — ^you  cannot  nse  too  much  cau- 
tion in  rejoinii^  me  at  Basing,  speed 
your  present  errand  how  it  may.* 

Havii^  received  the  despatch,  they 
rode  off  ata  round  rate,  and  De  Lacy 
continued  amdonsly  watching  them  un- 
til they  were  out  of  sight  He  then 
returned  to  his  woodland  tent,  and  di- 
rectinff  the  sentinel  to  call  him  at  12 
o*ckx£,  he  courted  the  rest  which  he  so 
much  stood  in  need  of.  When  the  hoar 
of  noon  arrived  the  men  were  put  under 
amis,and  their  commander  proceeded  to 
a  fresh  dispootion  of  his  force,  rendered 
neceisaiy  by  the  fortunate  junction  with 


Bunckley.    He  <fivided  the  hprse,  now 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  mto  two  eqnal  divisions,  the 
separate  commands  ot  which  were  given 
to  Webb  and  Bunckley,  reservii^  the 
twenty  already  mentioned,   and  now 
ol&cered  hyf  Courtnav,  as  a  kind  of 
guard ;  his  foot,  three  hundred  effective 
and   well-disciplined   men,    he  com- 
manded himselt    They  broke  up  fW>m 
the  wood  at  half-past  two,  and  still  de- 
clining the  direct  road  by  Pangboum, 
kept  through  the  lanes  to  the  right  of 
Basildown,  and  skirtii^  the  hamlet  and 
park  of  Engilfield,  hdd  on  to  Been- 
nam,  the  horse  taking  up  the  footmen 
behind  them,  by  turns,  and  tiins  they 
moved  with  the  neater  celerity.  Here 
under  cover  of  Uie  thick  woods,  they 
remained  while  a  picquet  was  sent  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre  the  high  road  be- 
tween Newberry  and  Reading,  which 
being  reported  all  clear,  they  pushed 
on  for  Aldermaston,  and  reached  that 
beantifhl  village  at  half^Mst  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.    Here  half  an  hoards 
delay  took  place,  in  order  to  refVesh 
the  horses,  and  procure  white  scurfs  for 
Bnnckley's   reinforcement,   in    doinr 
which  Ue  Lacy  learned  from  Uie  c]o£ 
merchant,  who  was  well  affected  to  the 
Royal  cause,  and  who  told  it  as  **  a  se- 
cret worth  knowing,*  that  a  party  of 
fomr    Roundheads,    well    armed    and 
mounted,  had  passed  through  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  great  speed, 
and  had  taken  the  road  towards  Win- 
chester.   Cheered  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  despatch  had  crossed  the  high- 
road between  Reading  and  Newberry 
unmolested,  and  hoping  for  the  best,  he 
directed  his   marcn   towards   Basing, 
through  Baughurst,  which  though  the 
loittper  was  the  least  frequented  route. 
Now,  good  man  and  true,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  Jan  Schontz  had  a  fail- 
ing of  which  De  Lacy  was  not  aware, 
for,  no  one  was  fonder  than  honest  Jan 
of  **  entwining  the  myrtle  of   Venus 
vrith'Bacchus's  vine,*  and  as  in  the  true 

r'  it  of  a  soldier,  he  always  literally 
yed  his  orders,  he  went  not  a  whit 
beyond.  It  so  befel  that  as  the  small 
party  passed  the  Hind's-head,  in  the 
aforesaid  little  town,  there  was  a  comely 
wench  twirling  her  mop  at  the  door, 
and  whether  it  was  that  Jan  thought 
that  the  gallantry  of  his  profession 
would  have  been  compromised  ff  he 
had  passed  without  noticing  her,  he 
not  only  gave  a  courteous  wave  of  his 
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kMid,  but  tnfniiig  hioiself  round  upon    die  flyii^  adimratioii  ebe  had  exdted. 
we  raddle,  grasped  the  caade,  ana  as    Yonr  soldier  is  a  sad  moralist  in  the 
speech  was  the  only  prohilnted  organ» 
he  expressed  to  her  by 

•*  NodB,  and  Wdcs,  and  WTMtlMd  MDU68.** 


way  of  love,  and  Jan  renunds  us  of  a 
Terse  of  a  song  we  have  somewhere  or 
odier  met  with-^ 


**  A  gallant  soldier,  frank  and  free, 
Small  sinner  and  no  saint — 
A  Puritan's  hypocrisy 
-Assum'd  for  warlike  feint ; 
A  buxom  lassie  met  his  eye, 
And  straight  the  Puritan 
By  beauty's  p^lance  was  made  to  fly 
And  place -give  to  the  man. 
But,  oh,  whene'er  he  got  the  route. 
Sad  truth  to  tell,  it  so  fell  out. 
Some  <*  She"  would  dangle  from  her  garters, 
Because  our  trooper  changed  his  quarters." 


In  a  Comer  of  the  bow-window  of  the 
neiutly-sanded  parlour,  and  hidden  by 
a  flower-stand  crowded  with  myrtles 
and  geraniums,  sat  Solas  Rabishaw, 
stirring  a  stone  pint  jug  of  cyder  with 
a  sprig  of  hyssop.  Attracted  by  the 
staid  demeanor  of  Smallcraft,  whose 
time-marked  countenance  had  been  se- 
lected to  lead  the  van,  while  Schonts 
brought  up  the  rear,  he  hastily  swal- 
lowea  his  draught  and  hurried  to  the 
door,  which  he  reached  in  time  to 
observe  the  Dutchman's  telegraphic 
flirtation.  **  The  wa^  with  you  all  I" 
said  the  girl  to  Rabishaw,  whom  she 
detested,  **  Saint  and  sinner — give  me 
a  good  jolly  Cavalier  for  my  money." 
"Peace,  vain  damsel,"  replied  Solas, 
''brinff  forth  my  horse."  Then,  to 
himseU^  "  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
I  must  arise  and  be  doing."  So  sayiiu^ 
he,  &st  as  he  could,  got  into  the  8a£ 
die,  without  even  waiting  for  the  change 
of  a  half-crown  piece  which  he  had 
tendered  for  his  reckoning.  "  These 
rooks  are  after  no  good,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  three  years  has  Uiis  old  hunks  been 
coming  to  this  house,  and  I  never  saw 
the  c^our  of  his  money  before,  and 
now  here  are  eighteen  pence  I"  Rabi- 
shaw pricked  away  at  a  round  pace, 
and  in  about  half  an  hoards  riding, 
caught  sight  of  the  party,  upon  whose 
tra^  he  hung  with  the  sagacity  and 
perseverance  of  a  slow  hound,  until  he 
ndrly  saw  them  into  Winchester,  when 
turning  his  horse  to  the  left,  he  made 
with  m  speed  for  Arlesford,  which  he 
reached  not  long  after  Lester  had  de- 
livered his  mission  to  Sir  Wm.  Ogle. 
*'  Whence  art  thou,  approved  in  good 


worics?"  said  Colonel  Jesse  Mfllet*  m 
Rabishaw  pulled  up  his  foandng  iteed 
at  the  iron  gate  of  a  laige  brick  bowse 
close  by  the  Church  at  Old  Arksfoi^ 
^  thou  comest  irith  the  wings  of  the 
wind."  **  Even  so,  esteemedr  replied 
Solas :  **  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou 
art  chosen  to  a  good  deed"  A  servant 
havinff  taken  charge  of  the  horse,  they 
passed  into  the  house.  Sb  Marmaduke 
Estcourt  had  truly  characterised  him, 
when  he  dengnated  Rabishaw  an  active 
agent  His  zeal,  which  arose  to  the 
height  of  fanaticism,  knew  no  booads, 
and  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
different  leaders  of  the  pwrliameBlary 
forces,  whose  services  brought  then 
into  the  part  of  the  country  where  he 
reuded,  and  with  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  occupation,  he  was  widdy 
and  well  acquainted.  Awaie  of  4he 
dangers  incident  to  the  offiee  of  a  tpj^ 
there  was  scarcely  a  town  throufflMMit 
that  part  of  the  country  m  whidi  he 
had  not  confidential  and  wdl-paid 
agents,  among  whom  was  the  jailer  al 
the  Devizes,  who,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  having  ^ven  the  key  of  the 
cell  in  which  Rabishaw  was  placed  to 
the  soldier  appointed  to  guard  him,  hft- 
mediately  liberated  his  prisoner  bj 
means  of  a  trap-door,  well  concealed 
by  one  of  the  flags,  and  induced  the 
hostler,  who  acted  as  guide  to  Prince 
Maurice,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  to  fov^ 
ward  his  purpose.  The  consdousneas 
of  his  safetyhad  induced  Ral^diaw  to 
taunt  that  Prince,  who,  as  nef^ew  to 
the  King,  was  particularlv  odious  to  tbe 
fierce  republican.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  had  been  to  Newberry,  wkh 
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a  letter  firom  CoKmel  Norton  to  the 
officer  who  comniaiided  the  dragoons 
Btati^ied  there,  and  wif  refreshing  him- 
self and  horse  at  Aldermaston,  when 
Jan  Schootx's  ill-timed  gallantry  exdted 
his  hai^-cyed  sospidon,  and  induced 
him  to  ibUow  De  La^s  despatch. 
«  What  bearestthoainhuid,tnisty  and 
belovedr  said  Colonel  Miller,  as  Sdas 
Babishaw  lodied  the  door  of  a  small 
stwfy  into  which  they  had  entered, 
«  What  seekest  ihoa?"  <*  The  Mideon- 
kei  are  abroad,"  replied  Rabishaw. 
**  But  now  as  I  tarried  awhile  at  Al- 
deranston,  in  the  house  of  the  rinner^ 
I  espied  them  like  unto  wolyes  in 
sheep's  clothinff,  in  the  habits  of  omr 
people  ;  birt  me  leaven  of  iniquitj, 
eren  the  deadlj  lust  of  the  flesh  de- 
cbured  them  unto  me.**  "  Whence  and 
whidier  are  they  P*  demanded  Miller. 
*f  i  iKd  noto  them  into  Winchester," 
reptttd  Rabishaw,  *<  from  Oxford  doubt- 
ksi,  or  thitherward:  our  shepherds 


keep  strict  watch  on  the  main>  road-^ 
they  must  have  journied  through  th6 
by-wavs.'  •*  For  iriiat  purpose  arc 
they  m  force?*  said  Miller.  «  They 
are  CTen  but  four,"  answered  the  zea^ 
k>us  malignant,  ^  Terily,  they  seek  to 
undo  the  good  woriL  wmch  our  Captain 
hath  perfected;  they  devise  the  en- 
largement of  the  mighty  H^uthen. 
Arise,  therefore,  and  mid  thyself;  yea, 
their  own  craltinesB  hath  confounded 
them.  Obey  the  words  of  my  mouth, 
and  I  will  deliver  them  bound  unto 
thee."  «•  I  may  not,"  said  Colonel 
Bfiller,  **  move  my  small  force  without 
espedid  command,  therefore,  which 
verily  I  did  think  thou  hadst  brought 
unto  me  ;  but  seeing  they  are  but  few, 
I  will  hearicen  unto  thee ;  eight  trusty 
warriors  will  I  grant  unto  thy  prayer." 
This  was  soon  done,  and  Kabtshaw, 
mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  set  on  towards 
Banng  in  finrtherance  of  his  d^gn. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


«  Oh,  treachery !  fly— good  FUance,  fly!" 

Macbeth. 


Colonel  Sir  William  Ogle  was  un- 
able to  spare  to  De  Lacy  any  re- 
inforcement from  his  ovm.  scanty  gar- 
rison, but  he  supplied  Lester  and  his 
companions  with  fresh  horses.  Lester, 
when  refreshments  were  brought  up, 
was  not  unmindflil  of  Jan  Schontz, 
and  directed  that  he  should  not  get 
any  liquor  stronger  than  a  single 
draught  of  sii^le  beer.  The  pursy 
old  Chamberlain  said  nothing  until  he 
got  outnde  the  door — **  A  (fraught  of 
single  beer,  forsooth,  this  is  the  way  with 
those  haughty  young  whipsters.  He 
can  take  a  flask  of  Malmsey  or  Bor- 
deaux himself,  I  warrant  me,  while  the 
poor  foreign  devil  may  die  of  thirst  I 
out  in  have  him  to  know  that  such  is 
not  the  .custom  of  Sir  William  Ogle's 
household.  Marry !  I  could  not  look 
a  Christian  in  the  fricc  and  be  after 


giving  a  way-worn  man  single  beer, 
excepting  he  be  a  malignant."  After 
this  soliloquy,  which  bespoke  those 
good  old  times,  when  private  economy 
and  political  economy  had  prevailed 
as  now,,  in  old  Enfi^land,  the  Chamber- 
lain proceeded  to  his  office  of  hospita- 
lity;  and  instead  of  the  single  draught 
of  single  beer,  he  sent  Jan  a  black-jack 
containing  a  gallon  of  the  oldest  double 
October  he  could  find  in  a  cellar  re- 
nowned for  its  excellence,  and  to 
which  Jan  Schontz,  who  had  only  been 
commanded  to  abstain  from  speech, 
did  entire  justice.  Smallcraft  had  ex- 
perienced the  comforts  of  the  house- 
keeper's room  in  moderation ;  and  tdl 
parties  being  thus  recruited  in  spirits, 
if  not  in  number,  they  assembled  to 
depart,  and  after  brief  conference  as  to 
the  route  which  would  ileajBt^xnose 
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them  todiflcoreiy  and  iBtefeeptioii,tliey 
soon  reached  Pretton  Candover  Downs. 
The  sun  shooe  with  that  intense  fierce- 
ness which  it  someiimesdoes  in  the  har- 
vest season,  about  an  hour  or  so  liefore 
its  declension ;  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air,  and  the  oocational  barking  of  « 
shepherd's  dog  alone  broke  the  Slence 
of  the  scene,  which  seemed  to  have 
infused  itself  into  the  party,  none  of 
whom  had  for  some  tune  uttered  a 
word,  when  they  were  aroused  by  Jaa 
Schontz,  on  whom  the  heat  and  the 
ale  be^^an  to  operate,  and  who,  it  not 
being  m  "  his  bond,"  struck  up  a  Dutch 
Ricksysaiaw,  the  monotonous  mazes  of 
which  he  lilted  with  no  orcUnary  vigour. 
<*  I    hope    Smalloraft,"    said    Lester, 
<*  that  fellow  may  not  have  had  more 
than  has  done  him  good."    They  had 
now  reached  the  crest  of  the  Downs, 
from  whence  the  country  for   miles 
was  visible,  and  bdiow  them  lay  a  large 
sheepfold  belonging  to  a  fiurm-house 
about  a  mile  di^ant.    **  We  are  now 
half- way, "said  Trevanion,  "and though 
it  is  a  ffood  &ult,  we  have  time  by  the 
forelodi — ^had  we  not  better  halt  here 
•  to  reconnoitre,   and   let  our   horses 
fbed  7*     <<  Certainlv,"  replied  Lester, 
**  for  we  command  tne  whole  country  ; 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  cover  of 
this  sheepfold."    So  sayinj^,  they  alight- 
ed    under  the  ride  whidi  appeared 
to 'them  least  discernible,  and  leaving 
the  horses  to  graze  under  the  care  m 
Smallcraft  and  Schontz,  the  two  younff 
men  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where,  directly  underneath,  was  one  of 
those  immense  chalk-pits  so  common 
to  that  part  of  Hampshire,  and  on  the 
opporite  side  of  which  was  a  strong, 
though   smaU  brake  of  thorns   and 
briars.    *<  I  never  saw  a  more  likely 
place  for  a  hare,"  said  Trevanion,  at 
the  same  time  Jerkins  a  stone  into  it 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  throw,  and 
which  alighted,  not  on  the  bock  of 
poor  puss,  but  close  by  Solas  Rabishaw 
who  lav  there  lurking  for  his  prey, 
couched  like   a   tyver  in  a  jui^le. 
When    he  promised  Colonel  Miller 
that  he  would  deliver  them  into  his 
hands,  he  spoke  not  at  random,  for  the 
farm-house  to  which  the  sheepfold  be- 
longed, was  in  the  poesesrion  of  a  par- 
ticdar  friend  of  his,  and  there  his  men 
were  at  that  moment  concealed ;  as  he 
knew  that  the  sheepfold  commanded  a 
view  of  the  roads  to  Basing,  he  had 
been  there  on  the  look  out,  and  on 


the  approach  of  the  fMiiyInd  letfeai- 
od  to  the  brake  to  observe  tiieir  mo-^  - 
tions,  or  ^ck  up  what  he  could  of  their 
conversation  as  they  pasMd.  This 
ill-timed  and  unexpected  hak,  he  in* 
terpreted  as  a  rign  that  the  hand  of 
heaven  was  linked  wkh  his  enterpriae.'- 
**  I  know  you  are  a  good  sportsman,* 
observed  Lester  to  TVevanion^s  last 
observation,  **  but  what  place  is  thai  V* 
pointing  in  a  particular  direction. 
**  That  is  Preston  Candover,"  said 
Trevaniott,  **  and  if  you  look  do«m 
the  hill  as  fiur  as  you  can  to  the  left, 

Cwill  see  the  windows  of  a  huge 
e  reflecting,  with  more  than  geldetf 
kstre,  the  rays  of  the  setthig  sun,  that 
is  Popham  Lane."    **  This  is  the  best 
route  then,*'  said  Lester,  ""and  wewiM 
abide  by  it"    <<  I  see  notid^g  to  the 
contrary ,"  said  Trevanian,  «*  but  befiwe 
we  resume  our  Joummr,.  I  will  try»h«w 
Smalleraft's  ohsoge  of  Cognae  wbnid 
qualify  some  of  the  water  of  «  ine 
spring  which  I  observed  about  n  hm- 
ored  yards  off  as  we  appvoacbed  tins 
spot*^   Thejr  accordin^y  toiiMd  fiuas . 
tne    chalk-pit   towards    the    spniBf* 
Rabishaw,  taking  advantaffe  oT  tlm 
departure,  crept  like  a  snake  from  his 
hiding-place,   and    keeping    on    his 
hands  and-  knees  along-ride  a  wall,* 
reached  a  tall  hedge-row  whicfa  led 
down  to  the  fimn-honse,  under  cover 
of  which  he  joined  his  men  nndi^ 
covered.    Having  allayed  their  thirst, 
the  youn^  men  took  hone,  and  Imd 
the  vexation  of  perceiving,  tlmt  Jan 
Schontz,   though   he   was  not  nuke 
drunk,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  not 
being  sober.  They  proeeeoed  leisurely 
and  carefully— a  chilly  evening  sno- 
ceeded  to  the   great  heat,  ami  tlie 
second  harvest  moon  appewred  in  aH 
its  splendour ;  about  two  hours  quiet 
riding  brought  them   to   the    wimm, 
already   mentioned,   and    here   they 
again  dismounted  to  deliberate. 

Having  adopted  precaution  against 
surprise,  they  took  snort  rest,  and  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  their  way,  L^rter 
arranging  that  Smallcraft,  beii^  best 
mountecC  ihould  bear  Sir  mlliam 
Ogle's  letter  Which  he  had  written  to 
De  Lacy,  and  if  they  should  unfort»> 
nately  iLrht  upon  an^  of  the  enemy's 
parties,  he  should  be  mtent  on  nothing 
but  effecting  his  escape.  Previously 
to  getting  into  their  saddles,  thev  laid 
their  ears  to  the  ground  to  catch  any 
sound  which  might  awaken  suqndon. 
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bol  loUilag  reached  tbem  but  the  call 
of  Iha  partii4|re  or  the  bleatiiig  of  the 
•heefmcL  'Aey  set  their  amiB  in  or- 
der aMi  nMwated.  There  was  nothiiw 
bat  a  cait  track  through  the  wood, 
which  the^  followed  at  a  brisk  trot,  and 
with  apinta  lisbiff  at  ererr  horse^lB 
length  they  gained,  had  got  three  parts 
through,  when  as  they  approached  a 
track  which  crossed  at  ri^ht  angles  that 
which  they  were  parsning,  four  men 
dashed  out  before  ttiem.ftom  the  right, 
and  ere  they  could  pull  up  thar  horses 
fiTC  more  sprung  out  firom  the  left  upon 
their  rear^  and  conmletely  intercepted 
then.  "A fine mgfat this, friend," said 
Soias  Balnshaw  to  Smallcraft,  but  ere 
he  could  utter  a  reply,  the  clash  of 
weapons  ooramenceo.  The  mare  on 
which  Jan  Schotna  rode  was  fiuilty  in 
her  fore  |m,  and  at  the  moment  Ra- 
bishaw  nme,  she  nearly  came  on  her 
head;  Jan  rapped  out  a  thunderiog 
oath,  and  Isaac  Yalden,  the  farmer, 
(ifdio  had  joined  Rabiahaw)  cried  out, 
''behold  uie  menT — the^  were  the 
last  words  he  ever  uttered,  for  in  the 
half  drunken  conviction  that  he  had 
done  wrong*  Jan  instantly  unsheathed 
and  clove  Yalden's  skull  to  his  shoul- 
ders, unhorsed  the  iiext  man  who  op- 
posed him,  and  then  the  firay  became 
generaL  ^  Do  your  duty,  if  possible  T 
cried  Lester  to  Smallcraft,  who,  throw- 
ing his  swprd  across  his  body  to  the 
left,  the  point  guarding  his  horse's 
shoulder,  made  a  dash  by  Rabishaw 
to  his  right  into  the  wood ;  for  this, 
however,  the  latter  had  been  prepared, 
and  his  petronel  was  up  to  the  level  in 
a  momei^  but  Lester  struck  down  his 
arm  with  a  blow  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  shirt  of  mail  worn  under  his 
clothes,  would  have  disabled  him  for 
ever— the  shot  went  off,  however,  and 
Rabishaw's  horse  rearing  up  perpendi- 
cularly, fell  with  him  into  the  bushes 
on  the  left.  Smallcraft  had  dashed  by 
two  of  the  tiiree  men  who  were  ahead 
<^  Rabishaw,  and  slightly  wounded  the 
headmost  of  the  party,  m  doincr  wUch 
he  regained  the  track,  and  set  forward 
full  speed,  closely  followed  by  the  par- 
liamentarians :  a  small  four-barred  gate 
closed  in  the  wood,  and  being  an  old 
sportsman,  as  the  moon  shone  bril- 
liantly, he  resolved  on  attempting  to 
clear  it ;  he  drew  his  horse  up  for  a 


moment,  and  then  sent  him  at  it  with 
such  determination  and  impetus,  that 
the  animal  was  unable  to  refuse  it,  but 
q)riiiging  short,  struck  the  top  bar,  and 
came  doim  on  bis  nose  and  knees  on 
the  oUier  side ;  Smallcraft  kept  his 
seat,  and  this  accident  again  saved  him, 
for  his  pursuer  who  was  not  up  to  such 
a  feat,  slipping  his  sword  under  his  left 
arm,  let  ny  a  shot  at  him  just  as  the 
horse  was  rising,  which  passed  ri^ht 
through  his  high-crowned  hat  'Dus 
last  cuinffer  escaped,  he  struck  spurs 
into  his  borse  and  ^ot  clear  away^— 
Meantime  the  skirmish  was  stoutly  car- 
ried on  behind  ;  the  two  men  who  were 
in  front  of  Rabishaw  turned  when  he 
fell,  and  thus  mainly  contributed  to 
Smallcraft's  escape,  but  Lester  and 
Trevanion  were  at  liber^  to  oppose 
them,  for  Jan  Schonta  verified  the  cluik 
racter  De  Imcj  had  given  of  him^ — 
to  the  strength  of  a  Hercules  he  added 
the  activity  of  a  Mercury,  and  he. kept 
the  rear  completely  at  bay.  Severn 
shots  struck  him,  but  rebounded  off 
his  cuirass  which  he  wore  under  his 
doaky  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  his 
opponents,  who  r^;arded  him  as  some* 
thing  supematuraL  Esciupe  bei^g  their 
main  object,  Lester  and  Trevanion,  af- 
ter a  shfurp  struggle,succeededin  brush- 
ing by  their  antagonists,  calling  loudly 
on  Jan  to  foUow  them,  which  he  did 
but  sqpparently  with  reluctance  ;  he  re- 
treated like  a  Parthian,  severely  mark* 
ing  his  opponents  as  they  caime  up,  un- 
til they  relinquished  the  pursuit.— 
They  pushed  on  as  bard  as  they  were 
able,  when  in  descending  a  small  hill, 
Jan  Schontz^  mare,  who  had  been  se- 
verely wounded,  fell  headlong  down.— 
•'Are  you  hurt  T*  said  Trevanion,  who 
instantly  dismounted.  Jan  made  no 
reply,  but  gave  his  kecksies  an  assent- 
ing lug  up.  Trevanion's  horse  being 
wounded  also,  Lester  took  Jan  Schonts 
behind  him,  and  slowly  proceeding, 
they  got  into  the  high  road,  and  almost 
immediately  heard  the  swift  aj^roach 
of  horse.  Giving  themselves  up  for 
lo^  they  forced  Uieir  horses  through  a 
hedge,  and  endeavoured  to  ooneeal 
themselves  in  the  shadow  of  a  large 
oak,  but  their  apprehension  was  spee- 
dily converted  into  ioy,  as  the  well- 
known  voices  of  SmsJlcraft  and  Court- 
nay  reached  their  gladdened  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


«  And  have  thej  not  wjthal  my  blesaing  ? 
Do  I  not  consecrate  tlieir  banner  ? 
Am  I  not  C)iurc|i  militont  ?** 


Re^reWiag'  in  his  ttind  Uie  -^tcagen 
to  which  his  express  nri|^t  be  sbfa|eot- 
ed,  and  the  diffionhy  (»  jmmag  hhh, 
should  Sir  WilHam  Ogte  dei^ne  his 
renforcement,  De  UB^cy  baA  sent 
Gewrtnay  forward  from  BuigfanTBt, 
with  directions  to  oatrol  the  high^way 
between  Basingstoke,  and  the  tarn  of 
the  rond leading  downto  Baainff^hoase 
for  a  certain  time,  and  sheukl  he  then 
fall  in  with  the  despatch,  to  retrace  his 
steps  aotil  he  joined  the  main  body, 
bnt,  at  the  same  time  touse  the  Utmost 
caution.  Inpuiaoanceoftheseordars, 
he  had  dnewn  up  his  snaUtrooip  AtiAie 
bottom  of  a  green  ktae,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  fking  cm  his  kit  $  when 
Smalksraft  dashing  downihe  TOfHJK  met 
this  new  support  of  firicndsi  and  th^y 
were  retununs'  to  die  wood>  when  they 
thus  hap^  tell  in  witkllTeir  eoni^ 
nions«  TMy  nowcoanter^marcheaw 
Cowtnay  had  been  dnected,  md  met 
the  adnmee  under  Bunokley;  in  about 
half  an  hour. 

Ifr  the  meanwhUe  Ridnshaw  Jiad  i^ 
covered  from  the  stupor  occasioaedby 
his  fell,  which  had  effectually  stanaed 
him  for  the  time  3  he  ibund  his'men 
gathered  together  in  the  wood,  'Bwst 
of  them  hurt  mote  or  less,  and  la- 
menthig  over  the  body  of  Isaac  Y&l- 
den,  who  eihSnted  a  ghastly  specimen 
of  the  Dutchman's  prowess.  Solas 
sternly  regarded  the  deceased  for 
a  moment  in  ^ence,  and  ^en  said, 
•*  Thy  wife  looketh  fat  thee,  and 
thus  shalt  thou  meet  her  sight ; 
thy  little  ones  call  unto  thee,  yet  thou 
hearest  them  not — but,  Terily  their 
cries  shall  be  heard.  '  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.*  and  I  swear  unto  thy  chosen 
soul,  now  among  the  departed  fidthful, 
that  I  will  ayenge  thee  I"  So  saying, 
he  ordered  the  men  to  return  to  tl^ 


¥yfmJlK>m&  wfth  the  body,*  aMt^ -^ 
moutttbig  Us  horsey  which;  ^iftcvflhe 
fiiiag  had  ceased,  rejoihed  ha  ttottfla- 
nkms,  set  out  to  pnt  NbiMit  -wiPMs 
ffuaMin  case  any -attack  Warine^tfKd. 
Hapansed  directly  througlnh^ '«0«m 
^  BB^uigstoke,batbythetimt4i^lU 
reached,  and  just  entered  thil  Ittiiet 
of  Old  Bashig,  theconiicc  hM  \fiSghL 
Mortified  and  disappobiti&d  tt«  De  utcy 
wuatShr  WilUam  Offte^  nott^SMM- 
ab08»  he  was!,  aeverthetes»prepi»wfer 
it;  and  had  settled  in  his  mrW  tHind 
sevend  MTerent  plans  of  attti6M,^te 
ciremnitaifoeB  mi^it  cal  ftH  ^flASiu. 
He,  ther^fbre,  no  aooiter  *i«ad  ffr 
Wflliaai'i»  letter,  tiMcn  he  ImHe^'M  a 
«aall«pace,  and  teait  a  taidred'iMiifte, 
eax^  carrying  a  ^Mman  b^dM^XAQn 
Biinddef  ,  to  the  hamleti  of  OM  BMlig» 
with  <ordeia  CO  possess  hfym^'^m. 
It  was  occupied  by  abMt'Httee  Itib- 
idred  of  the  |Mlriiainen«V  foct;-  %ttt*they 
Were  so'cdn^letely  suiprised.'^liilrMie 
plaee  was  gidned  In  mudif  teiaf^tltoe 
than  vander  any  othi»  drcmMMees 
douhl  have  been  hoped ;  aiiA  ft  itfaa 

at  as  this  attack  commence 'irhldi 
ted  dboot  twen^  n^Mktes,  tftMlliyhl- 
shaw teaxdied 4t  BnspeMed  atfak 
lBte-ihnute^<ua»prcAiennve'ef  KMMi^ 
angerfor'ttOt  'narfhig  apMiM  -hM  of 
^the  diasflittteh  passing  AJderMiMtfil/ln. 
stead  of  taUnff  that  afilif  4it«kf  hir  tHm 
hands  $  but,  above  idl«  dreadifcythyte* 
lease  of  tite  mighty  heathen,  >Wiie 
termed  the  fiforquls  of  Wlndferfter, 
andwhom,  as  a  man  of  inAB^nc^  Ind 
rank  in  the  country,  his  repubficansoal 
execrated,  his  entnusiasm  rose  almost 
to  insanity,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  combatants.  Regard- 
less alike  of'  friend  or  foe  he  seemed  to 
**  bear  a  charmed  life,*  for  protected  by 
hi&  secret  shirt  of  midl,  he  escaped  as 
by  miracle  the  shower  of  balls  irhich 
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flew  in  an  ^Ureolioni,  «ihI  djed  alikaiii 
the  blood  of  candier  or  roundkead,  as 
thej  croased  hia  headlong  oonne, 
reached  Norton  ioat  as  that  officer  was 
oprooied  to  the  knowledse  tiiat  he  was 
avrprjaed*  By  the  timehr  occopadon 
of  tlna  poet,  where  was  a  uum  miU  a^ 
fordSng  ample  means  of  defence,  De 
Lacy  not  onlr  convcfyed  to  the  garri- 
•on  the  soiu-heartening  intelligence 
that  they  were  relieved,  but  maced 
Norton  between  two  ftres,  and  effee- 
tially  cut  off  his  oommnnkation  with 
Basnmtoke. 

''How  has  this  escaped  your  vigi- 
lance?* demanded  Norton,  as  Rabi- 
ihaw  approached  his  tent — **  It  hath 
B0t»  It  did  not,*  replied  Solas ;  ''but  I 
songh^t^ddiTer  nnto  thee  the  secret 
mmem  of  iniquity — ^rerily,  they  were 
sentfaiwmrd  unto  Winchester,  and  I 
did  ^eapaV  their  capture* — *  And  you 
^ve  fidledy*  said  Norton ;  **  is  their 
feioe  from  thence?*  *  No,*  replied 
Jlabishaw,  ^'of  that  thou  mayest  rest 
assured  i  each  line  of  communication 
•thidMrward  was  under  my  espial,  but 
«?en  sow.*  *  I  know  thy  xmI,  albeit 
it  hath  erred,*  replied  Norton;  "but 
ev«n  thus  I  rejoice  to  behold  you — I 
have  a  trust  of  espedal  value  and  con- 
idpnee<  to  deMver  unto  you,  which 
nmit'be  imparted  to  your  private  ear  * 
fiersojing  they  retfared  into  Norttmls 
tent,  aiid  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  the 
Iqgitlves  from  Old  Basing,  announced 
tbe  kMS  of  that  position. 

Gotontl  Joshua  Nortonis  conference 
with  ^las  Rabishaw  lasted  not  Ave 
Mantes :  though  surprised  he  was  not 
dismayed  ;  he  sent  down  a  piquet  to 
Moonnoitre  Old  Basing,  who  reported 
k  strongly  occupied,  drew  his  men 
fipOB  the  works,  and  dimosed  them  to 
the  best  advantage— advanced  bodies 
were  planned  to  j^ve  immediate  notice 
of  the  enemy's  shg^itest  movement,  and 
meanwhile,  as  was  usual  with  the  par- 
Uamentarian  troops,  they  preparea  fer 
worship.  A  latge  poUara  oak  was  <fi- 
vested  of  iti  branches,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  ladder,  the  Rev.  Caleb  Rouse- 
weU,  his  right  arm  bared  to  the  elbow, 


and  brandishing  a  naked  sword,  a^ 
cended  bv  **  sound  of  drum  ecclesias- 
tic,* to  adkiress  his  brethren  in  arms.— 
After  a  few  moments  spent  in  silent 
prayer,  he  exclaimed  with  stentorian 
voice — **  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let 
him  hear,"  and  gave  his  text  from  the 
82d  chapter  of  Exodus,  27th  verse  : — 
«•  Thus  B^th  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
put  every  man  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  go  in  and  out  from  gaike  to  gate 
throughout  the  camp,  and  slay  evenr 
man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his 
companion,  and  every  man  his  neiffli- 
bour.*  One  would  imagine  that  this 
portion  of  the  Bible  was  not  sealed  to 
the  Black  and  Whitefeet  of  our  day 
by  their  priests,  and  that  the  papists  of 
Irdand  in  188d,  have  their  Rousewells 
to  evil  and  bloody  deeds,  as  the  Puritans 
of  England  had  in  1648.  Onthbtext, 
the  fimatic  preacher  dilated  in  terms 
well  calculated  to  arouse  theb  enthu- 
siasm, and  dispel  any  compassionate 
emotions  which  the  idea  of  joining  is- 
sue with  their  own  countrymen  might 
give  rise  to.  He  showed  them  to  be 
similarly  rituated  as  were  God's  own 
chosen  people  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
and  threatened  with  everlasdaff"  ven- 
geance those  who  might  shrink  from 
the  combat,  while  he  held  out  eternal 
glory  to  all  who  might  perish  in  the 
fight  With  quibbling  reference  to 
their  respective  names,  he  compared 
Colonel  Norton  and  himself  to  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunnah,  whom  the  Lord  had  ap- 
pointed to  lead  them  in  triumph  over 
their  foes.  He  assured  them,  while 
he  waved  his  gleaming  felchion  over 
his  head,  that  he  would  ''consecrate 
himself  that  day  to  the  Lord  ;*  and 
concluded  with  this  portion  of  holy 
writ — *^  Accursed  be  he  that  keepeth 
back  his  sword  from  blood  T  A  uni- 
veisal  deepguttural  sound  rungthrough 
the  ranks  as  he  concluded,  which,  how- 
ever, almost  instantiy  subsided  mto  the 
most  profound  silence,  and  the  warrior 
priest  gave  out,  line  by  line,  the  follow- 
ing bame  hymn  in  wmch  every  indivi- 
dmd  joined  :-^ 


Vol.  L 


^  Hark  to  thy  people  here  around, 
God  of  our  Father's,  Israel's  might! 
As  erst  on  Edrefs  holy  gnround. 
Gigantic  Bmihan  thou  didst  smite. 
Hurl  thy  avenging  boHs  among 
Our  felse  blan>heming  fees  profane. 
Idolatrous  of  heart  and  tongue, 
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Let  Ay  ^e  Jbofae  his  Mei.oold 
Resifiti^iA  b^ar  their  4e«yi&k»  upaii*«» 
T%  Yeogeiwee  grant  «!#  bflkoM* 
Aveage  MyMJf»  tliou  MigbtjT  One  !*' 


[Jqi«b> 


The  filing  at  Old  Basiiig  corroboniP 
tiipig  the  intelligence  ^sonveyed  in  the 
.M^rohioneas'f  deq[>atch,  wMch  had 
reached  the  garrison  of  Ba0ing?hoQiB^ 
the  Marquess  of  Winchester  prepared 
to  act  accordingly.  The  last  souuda  of 
the  enemy's  voices  at  the  oiose  of  the 
waTThymn  had  died  away,  when  D0 
Lacy  moved  forward  to  the  aUaoh» 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  village^  the 
advance)  under  Bunekley,  drove  in  the 
enemy's  jpicqnet,  and  he  there  halted  to 
make  his  final  disposition.  A  loqg 
thick  hedge  separated  two  fields,  one 
of  which  Uiey  now  QOCupie«L  and  which 
led  from  the  lane  by  which  they  had 
marched  out  of  Old  Basii^  to  the  park* 
the  palings  of  which  had  ev^  wherii 
been  broken  down.  To  avoid  pasmng 
tnis  was  not  possible,  although  they 
were  a|^rehensive  that  it  ym  cfiffvgjftud 
by  skirmishers:  De  La^js  there|oiie» 
ordered  Bunckley  and  Webb  to  divide 
the  horse  into  equal  winga»  and  pass  it^ 
one  on  each  side,  in  divisions,  and  then 
form  when  they  got  to  the  to|^  the 
ground  boii^  a  gradual  ascent  1[>ahis 
^ft^  on  the  top  of  this  hill  was  a  small 
copse  which  he  had  ascertained  wap 
nnqecnpied,  and  he  determined^n  gidar- 
ing  it  wider  cover  ot  their  nofvemeat 
Thex»y  of  ^  Lomond  Loya^r  **  S^ 
Geoiycand  the  King  r  can  throiigli 
theiip  small  but  gallant  ranks  a.-  tV,i  v 
moyed  on  to  these  respective  posiUous, 
an4  immediately  a  sharp  but  ill-directed 
fire  was  opeued  on  the  horse^the  hedge, 
as  was  suspected,  being  lined  with  foot. 
This  they  sustained  without  flincliing, 
to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  their 
LeMers^  and  quickly  forming  on  tlio 
top  of  the  hill*  came  in  skht  of  the 
Parliament's  ai^i  their  horse,  coo* 
sisting  of  seven  troops^  distingmshable 
by  their  respective  coronets  or  stand- 
ards fiymg,  on  a  plain  aboot  two  thoa» 
sand  paces  from  tnem,  while  their  foyt 
was  posted  on  a  small  height  beyond, 
and  nearer  to  the  house.  De  Laqys,  in 
the  interim,  gained  his  desired  position, 
and  instantly  sent  Trevanion  to  desire 
Bunckley  and  Webb  to  umteand  chaige 
their  horse,  when  he  would  move  Ihr^ 
ward  or  not,  as  they  might  succeed  or 
fail.    They  broke  into  a  gentle  trot. 


gradually  a^eceleratiag  iheix  pace  until 
within  abemt  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  with  a  rattling  eheer 
dashed  at  them  fiill  tilt.  This  onslaught 
th^  attacked  party  waited  not  to  nh 
oeiye-^1^  went  about  quickly^  and 
retaeated  hi  good  ordei^  whik  their 
rear  sufiered  severely  from  the  cUlted 
cavaliem:  this  took  place  dow&u  gen* 
tie  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  whiohrtJit 
parliamentarians  endeavoured  t^^Mv 
to  their  original  front>  but  the  ca^vdisn 
bore  them  in  hand  so  lougMf  fat  b 
oonsiderable  distance,  before  th^fceuld 
effect  that  maaceiivre^  that  it  hffQ«|^ 
them  under  the  fire  of  6anng^Qlii% 
It  was  by  Norton's  order  OmU  WU^ 
bead  and  Miller,  who  conmaadeid4hi^ 
horn,  had  ftUen  back,  bat  tbeorhwl 
not  calculated  on  being  lbiced.io  aich 
an  unfortunate  distance  b<nroMl  ihe 
point  he  had  macfced  oat,nm  atc4Jw 
moment  they  sneoeeded  i»iMUii^4lMir 
oppopciilByithc  fire  of  the  gansiogiaHl 
ipven  on  ^eir  JMir  with  $mkfrtAktti 
and  e^Eecti  thai  k  thietr  them  Mncna* 
fusion*  cod  neiiBte  the^  oovid  unaycn 
the  MaiqneasdariiiedoviittiherlMMMlAr 
his  idiolc  ioM,  cttd  feU  e^poit  thta. 
Norton  nmoKyred  to  their  «MlstiMfi» 
and  at  thai  monc^t  De  Lncy^wmaed 
inm  «he  wood.  Tfaui  diT4rted..JNciv 
toad's. ymrpopc'  he  changed.  hbJiniii 
and  attacked  hSok  Ai  the  asriianiClitSs 
tfOMS  cdfanctsd  fiMur  as  tney.  ctased, 
Dc  Iscf  fllowly  M  hacjk  4ntiK  tim 
weod,,MMLa8  the  MMsuig  piita(«»« 
ti?fcd  fthey  rwioie  reomTcd  Ma  A  Miqr 
and  w«U-direetedfii«  which  all 
them  ibf  the  tiioRienis  theyi 
forwia»d»  bowcvcf^  detwnwmnlily<iji 
a  desperaU  conflict  Mtpad  in  the  1 
wldoh  wa»  earned  and  rce 
ml  times*  The  ront  of  I 
i)iy  this,  time  oomplett,  and  Ihey.iiwre 
v^jfofously  pursiied  ij  the  .Masqwa 
and  BuncklcT ;  b«t  WdMb,  Mtfe  mmk 
and  collectedi,  rallied  hb  small  foKCi, 
and  retancdto  the  asastanoe  c£  Bn 
Lacy. 

Like  a  ciiisader  of  okl»  no  mnn 
foaght  with  a  more  desperalc  ociitage 
than  the  Rev.  CiJeb  RonsewdLnHNiBt* 
ed  on  a  strong  bot  small  hone ;  he  led 
the  left  wing.of  the  foot,  and  exposed 
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kb  penon  t»  kunment  fcirdi,  freui 
vfaid^  howeTer,  lie  escaped  iiiiii^i«»td  c 
in  one  of  the  lait  chuget  whiok  wm 
nade  to  potseei  tb«  wood«  <bk  Mitlni- 
WMtic  impetoB  had  carried  Um  fitf 
ahead  of  hit  division,  to  where  a  deeply 
ittWtesled  hoi  aeMUsalteotod  ipeelator 
o#  tub  bkKi^tnimlt,  eat  FaHmr  Dwdi, 
MNUttad  on  De  La^s  tall,  pie-balled, 
Hmftwrfan  atallion,  anted  with  no 
otiier  weapon  than  hit  long  atont  ftai^ 
hiaconetttwteoi>attion,andofameated» 
ae  we  have  mei^ioned  in  the  early  part 
of  our  ttory,  with  a  Btnall  iilver  cmoi^ 
fix*  No  sooner  did  tfab  atrange  olgect 
the  eye  of  Rovaewell  than  he 
'  at  him,  ezclaiaiing,  «  Vile 
of  the  acarlet  wlu>re,  aitteet 
thott  there  with  thy  aymboKe  eiaft,  to 
eno0Bfag«  the  blood-ahedding  of  the 
i^kmvMlf  Verily,  I  will  BBdte  thee.  Yea, 
with  Ae  aword  of  the  Lord  will  1  at- 
tack deatfoy  theer  Bot  the  peaceAd 
iMMiof  a  whole  life  had  not  quenched 
tlw  nalntral  inetinot  of  ael^praaervation 
•^^e  monotODoaa  career  of  the  Monk 
httd  ttot  deatrcMred  the  covage  of  the 
onmt  seeing  hiinselfthM«ttadDed,tlie 
oMman  gfuped  his  loagalaff  wilk4polh 
iNHdett  the  bottom,  and  aathe-fiette 
faatle  mabed  on,  hoatwelelhevpllfted 
awn  el.4ii  — aHaaf  with  aoohftrceas 
to^eanae  the  aword  to  ty  from  Us  hand, 
bat  widi  the  blow  the  staff  broke  fai  the 
noddle,  wad  the  craeifix  tew  fiur  on  the 
plahi.  TiKRoiHadhead,«ntiMinaianlk 
iiaebarged  his  pecnnel,  and  FktiMr 
BeaniileUtothe  ground.  •«  Lo!  th^ 
Fhifistlne  b  Menr  exeMaed  iUiiMM 
fralh    *«  Tlie  Lovd  hath  given  him  to 

74Mndi,and  verily  I  wilfdeapoll  Mm 
hk  hariotty."    With  that  he  dbw 


ed,   iemed  hU 

1  -towards  the  proatMte  old  mitt; 
#9iet«iMMn»  as  to  guard  hb  peraan,  the 
H^MMriap  hone  stood  fern  and  <Miiet« 
iW^he  IgBMnee  that  b  iacapMe  of 
thoafhtandinqniiy,  everything  out  ^ 
tbe  ordiMuy  ooone  of  thinga,  and  not 
idcaatood,  beeomea  a  tam^\  and» 
if  aat  ^iplained,  what  we  are  aboat  to 
pthite,  woaki  be  oonaUered  more 
natonishing,  and  startling  to  credulity, 
thait  ai^  of  the  feats  of  the  Prince 
Bbhep  of  Bamberg.  The  ftirioas  Re- 
publicui,  as  we  have  said,  ran  at  the 
bUen  Priest  to  despatch  him,  if  not 
dead*  or  bear  away  tne  "  symM  of  kk 
enffij*  as  he  termed  the  cmciiix,  as  a 
triumphant  n>oiL  He  perceived  motion 
and  li&  in  Father  Denii^  and  uplifted 


kbsword  to  inflict  the  amp  de  grace^ 
whe*  pMmAed,  hb  eyes  spariding 
fife,  bb  neatrih  distended  and  glowing, 
lib  tail  set,  and  hb  upper  lip  curied, 
ieiiod  the  lU^-fiUed  Rousewell  by  the 
np-Kfted  arm,  cast  him  to  the  ground; 
mud  with  hb  ibre-feet  almost  instanta- 
neoosly  pressed  the  fife  out  of  hb  body, 
and  sent  hb  spirit  in  seardi  of  that 
glory  which  he  had  promised  to  those 
of  hb  recent  congregation  who  shoold 
oonrageously  perish  in  the  fi^t'  Fsther 
Denb  had  only  been  stunned,  and 
here  we  have  to  recount  that  wfaidi  if 
not  miraeulous  might  be  received  as 
wtO€i  of  an  all-ruliittr  and  watchful 
Providence.  The  ball  from  the  petronel 
struck  against  the  Mble  which  tne  pioos 
eld  man  carried  in  a  side  pocket  of  Ms 
coat,  but  iu  force  threw  down,  and  for 
some  time  deprived  the  priest  of  sense 
and  motion.  While  the  graven  image 
was  cast  down,  the  bible  was  hb  armoor 
of  de&oce^  and  he  proved  that  the 
word  of  God  was  even  here  the  word 
of  life.  On  recovering  hb  senses 
what  was  hb  astonishment — ^nay,  horror 
at  seeing  the  extended  and  yet  con- 
vulsed body  ahnoat  beside  mm,  one 
iMt  ef  tive  horse  stlQ  pressed  on  the 
breast  of  Ms  viedm.  Father  Dennb 
arose,  spoke  soothingly  to  hb  preserver, 

e-bald,  who  on  th«  instant  removed 
foot  and  allowed  the  good  Samaritan 
Priest  to  endeavour  to  adminbter  aid 
aud  comfort  to  the  fierce  ftmatic  who 
woidd  hwre  deatroyed  him.  Mhidfid 
of  hb  ndnistering  mRces,  and  not  yet 
#holkr  a  convert  from  the  eironeoqs 
doetrne  of  tiunsid)atant3atioB,  the  well- 
jbtentlaaed  old  man  was  detormlned 
thai  hb  enemy  ahoidd  die  vrith  a  wafer 
kihis  mouth,  wbDe  the  firm  set  teeth 
and  started  eye4)alls  of  the  fonatic 
Bewudhead,  Seeqied  at  once  to  resist 
the  Idolatrous  pro&nation,  and  as  if  a 
foding  ef  iudignAtion  and  horror  was 
not  yet  eartmet,  but  atmguled  with 
death  in  mder  to  reaiatthe  pollutions  of 
Papistry.  In  thb  poaltiott,  kneeling 
anu  mying  over  hb  enemjr,  Coloneb 
Webb  mui  De  Lacy,  their  forees  joined 
in  pursuit  of  the  republicans,  returning, 
found  Father  Dennb,  while  the  Hun- 
garitgn  steed  was  quietly  grazing  hard  by. 
So  nearly  do  the  solemn  and  the 
ludicrbos  sometimes  touch  each  other^ 
in  thb  strange  world  of  ours,  that  the 
flour  and  water  deit^  V^s  seen  pro- 
jecting from  the  compressed  lips  ol  thq 
"**e88  independent,     De  Lacy,  re^ 
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joiced  at  the  preKetration  )of  fah  dear 
old  friend,  assisted  to  remoont  Mm  op  ^ 
on  the  pie-bald,  and  it  Temalns  fet  ns 
to  explain  the  act  of  this  ejctraohtinaiy 
animal.  He  was  a  regulaorly  trained 
war-hoTse,  and  taught  to  aid  his  rider 
with  all  the  powers,  of  attack  and  d&* 
fence  which  nature  had  bestowed  on 
him,  and,  particularly,  to  guard  the 
body  of  his  rider  should  he  be  unbowed 
and  disabled.  These  properties  of 
th^  anima^  De  Lacy  well  knew,  and 
when  he  could  not  dissuade  his  rete^ 
rend  friend  to  forego  the  dangers  of 


the  fitthl,  ha  was  ^tenniBed'  to  i 
hhn  fifl'the  meam  ofproteetkNi  tlwt 
he  cotAd,  and  the  eveat  proT«d  tkift 
the  hone,  on  an  eIBe1g«nc)^  woM  b« 
found  cf  more  ^um  ordiiiitfy  use  «Ml 
sagacity  asstated  by  De  Lacy;* 

Long  delar  was  not  permitted  ;  dMy 
ntged  their  horses  in  pmidC  of  tiie 
Tanqmshed  and  flying  ibe  %  iess,  ok 
the  part  of  De  La^  to  eompiete  th« 
work  of  destruction,  ^an  to  pre^rettt 
as  mudi  as  he  could,  the  omel  witeheiy; 
the  too  certain  consequence' of' dtlM 
lA  civil  contests. 


CHAPTER  XHL 


(  Little  they  thought,  who  first  upraised  liM  file, 
With  turrets  crowu'd,  and  bade  (be  garden  smilt; 
WHh  shapes  fantastic  that  hi  oo^iieiMd* 
Iti  walb  thottldproirs  the  wavrior**  stfoagest  hoU." 


To  prevent  the  unnecessary  e^ion 
of  Uood,  as  well  as  to  rally  his  men, 
that  the  most  effbctual  and  speedy 
assistance  might  be  rendered  to  the 
garrison,  De  Lacy's  intention  was  now 
nudnly  &ected  tbwards  checklx^  the 
pursuh,  which  had  become  general  snd 
for  this  purpose  had  collected  around 
him  as  many  of  his  small  guard  $s  he 
could  draw  back  from  the  chase,  and 
who  consisted  of  no  more  than  Coi^rt- 
nay  the  Oxonian,  and  nine  or  ten  men. 
In  the  etiecution  of  this  duty,  he  hap^ 
pened  to  come  directly  under  the  man- 
sion house,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
j^ardens,  and  where,  in  its  original  state 
It  lay  most  exposed  and  defenceless  ; 


to  strengthen  this  quarter,  0¥erf«ii|i«i' 
dient  hsui  been  resorted  to,  ami  k^wt^ 
hibited  a  melancholy  ptcture.  Kftyii' 
ficent  and  once  beautiM  (vees'ky  Wf ' 
cut  through  and  bent  doKnl,  thelf 
branches,  on  which  the  teaf«sirM» 
dried  and  wHhered,  entwteed  wM  oM 
atlother,  wlffle  rare  atnd  costly  skffiAa^ 
broken  fopnt^to  and  statues ;  hkikoM 
an  that  'hadymbe  formed  the  gauM^ 
prtcie  anci  oniamenc,  miugieQ  oi  ubvuw 
sightly  rttih  Blled  up  the  lateiiHo<air» 
IViO  magnl^cent  pavilions  Macfccned 
'with  %moke,  ^eh*  waOs  haslfly  ttwl 
cosrsdy  looi^-holed,  evineed  luNrfi^ 
lantty  {he  place  had  been  defended  im 
even  the  house  itoelf,  a  beaatHkd  gdlide 


'  *  NoTB  OF  THB  NAaaAT0R«-^Lst  not  increciulity  he  stubboroly  opposed 
foci  h«e  related.  •  In  a  small  town  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  about  the  period 
narrator's  boyhood,  there  lived  a  person  named  Gnynan,  who  being  of  rather  a  M^. 
nacioas  temper,./bund  it  easier  to  get  into  a  fur,  or  maricet,  than  oat  of  it.  Be  WSl 
k  stout  geU&ng^  which  he  had  so  trained  to  the  critical  use  of  his  teeth  and  libA 
that  he  seTdom  foiled,  in  the  thickest  throngs  of  alpeen  and  shillefai  tnuriori^  io^  Mif 
Us  rider  out  of  the  scrapes  which  he  was  but  too  fond  of  getting  bto. 
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J  «ihilnted  k  funOttc 

aiMa^  •nd  P^pI^May  pmed  at  a  nght  to 
t9X0^tsti9t  awodafced  with  the  thought 
oCiWhc^  JLady  Eleaaor  must  have  auf'* 
fmdf  pent  up  amicUt  such  icenes,  and 
partaking  of  their  terrors,  and  solely 
on  aoooitnt  of  her  and  his  attachment 
toeaoh  ^ther.  These  reflections  fior 
the  moment  estranged  him  irom  all 
othier  oticmnstanees,  and  he  stood  ri« 
vetted  to  the  fpot»  when  a  loud  shout 
from.  Coitftnay,  awakened  him  to  mat> 
ter  of .  iiore  immediate  interest  and 
danger — pressing  forward  round  an 
angle  of  the  walb,  he  perceived  a  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  hastily  getting  to 
horse,  close  by  a  small  gate  that  had 
been  converted  into  a  sally-poTt ;  be* 
hind  one  of  whom  was  a  female,  who, 
at  the  first  glance  he  recoenised  to  be 
Lady  Eleanor  Panlet  herself.  On  this 
party  Goortnay  had  alreadv  precipi- 
tated hunself  and  small  force,  and 
personally  encountered  Solas  Rabi- 
shaw»  who  was  at  thdr  head,  but 
lor  whom,  high-spirited  and  deter- 
mined as  the  young  cavalier  proved 
himself,  he  was  by  no  means  a  match, 
for  at  the  very  moment  De  Lacy 
came  up,  the  fierce  roundhead  se*- 
verely  wounded  and  unhorsed  him» 
and,  instajrtaneensly  discharging  his 
petronel,  shot  De  Lac^s  horse 
through  the  head,  calling  on  his 
men  to  Mow  and  escape.  At  this 
junelura  Bnnckley  and  nis  force  ap- 
peared returned  from  the  pursuit 
Babishaw  saw  himself  enmershed,  and 
tmmed  his  whole  attention  to  secure 
the  captnre  of  Lady  Eleanor ;  he 
leiidly  called  to  the  mui  who  had 
hev  in  charge* .  *"  Press  thou  forward, 
FHthfol  Strpi^,  and  rid  thyself  from 
the  power  oiVke  Philistine,  verilyi  I 
wUl^  with  thee*'  But  De  Lacy,  the 
moment  he  got  dear  of  bis  horse,  had 
han»tnii^»  with  a  blow  of  his.  sabre, 
thai  on  wluoh  Faithfol  Strong  was 
riding,  and  before  he  was  aware  had 
dittnounted  and  disabled  him,  taking 
once  more  under  his  personal  care  anu 
pfotsotimi  the  beloved  and  predous 
.object  of  all  his  soul's  affections  and 
solidtnde.  Rabbhaw  fought  with  des- 
Mrate  courage,  and  encountering  JanS 
Schontz,  whom  he  recognized  as  the 
man  who  had  killed  his  friend  Istok 
Yalden,  he  cried  out,  **  Said  I  not,  Ot 
chosen  soul— said  I  not,  that  I  would 
sivenffe  thee,**  and  he  attacked  the 
Dtttdunaa  wkl^  such  fuiy  as  put  him 


to  .hit  Inmost  to  defend  hhaselC  but  a 
shot  from  Jans,  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  sorely  pressed,  entered 
the  brun  of  the  fierce  republican,  who 
spiioging  m>,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
saddle,  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
Thus  perished  Solas  Rabishaw  in  the 
prosecution  of  an.  enterprise,  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified,  and  in  which  he 
would  have  succeeded,  had  De  Lacy 
and  Courtnay  joined  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  van<|uished  parliamentarians* 
The  possession  of  the  Muquess  of  Win- 
chester's person  was  considered  of 
such  value  by  the  parliament,  that 
Colond  Norton  detennined  to  effect 
it  if  possible  ;  he  had  therefore  placed 
Rabishaw  with  a  party  of  picked  men 
in  ambush  to  keep  a  watdi  upon 
Basu^-house,  and  m  case  of  a  sortie 
by  the  garrison  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  for  effecting  the  capture 
of  the  Manpiess^  who,  muring  headed 
the  troops  in  person,  disappdnted  the 
main  part  of  the  project;  but  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  house,  Rabi^ 
shaw  seized  on  LaAj  Eleanor,  and  was 
bearing  her  away  when  jhe  was  for- 
tunatefy  rescued,  and  love  and  loyalty 
once  more  triumphant. 

We  have  amved  to  the  so  much 
more  busy,  than  poetical  and  senti« 
mental  period  of  our  tale,  that  we 
cannot  stop  the  action  of  pressing 
circumstances,  in  order  to  indulge  our- 
f-iMv-^  (M  our  readers  wltli  ihr  l-^ve- 
scene  that  followed  the  recovery  of 
his  Ladylove  by  our  gallant  hero.  We 
must  commence  our  movement  towards 
Oxford  : — the  garrison  of  Basing-house 
was  re-iiiforced  and  provisioned,  and 
its  command  transferred  to  Lord  Ed- 
ward Paulet,  the  Marquess's  brother, 
as  the  Marquess  himself  was  wounded, 
and  besides  had  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Oxford,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  extent  of  Sir  Everard  Ashley's 
conduct,  as  had  been  reported  to  him. 
They  took  brief  rest  at  Basingstoke, 
but  fixed  on  starting  from  thence  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  They  moved 
out  of  the  town  in  dead  silence,  Tre- 
vanion  and  Smallcraft  being  sent  on 
before  with  twenty  men  to  reconnoitre 
a  wooden-bridge  over  the  Kennett» 
and  ascertain  if  it  was  occupied  or 
watched  by  the  parliament's  troops. 
'  The  harvest  moon,  now  at  its  fofi, 
made  all  things  visible,  and  they  ar- 
rived within  half  a  mile  of  the  river 
when  they  fell  in  with  theif  patroL 
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«  XtorbMr^  brokea  damn  the  bcUg^.* 
90)4^  Tceraaioi,  .**  and  «a  ctfactif^y 
tiiiit  lim  oiir.pMtgft  thU  vaf  « iaob- 
pcii«ll^;  Alleliie^  hoifevar,  bolm*  ■ 
X  4wiipi..«iy  bone  ftcrofi^  aii4  w«ai 
MSMiy  It  mile  e  heed."  De  Lac]r  did 
not  liowever  receive  this  lepeit  as  de- 
OSiTe  of  his  conise  of   action;  he 

juilgcii,     CuiXl    Che     allV.kLUi     iiJlist     haVe 

gradually  deposited  considerable  qnan^ 
Uties  of  sand  and  gravel  at  the  back  of 
the  piles  where  tlie  bridge  stood,  and 
that  there  the  river  might  be  fordable, 
He  pushed  on  to  the  spot,  the  rest 
fbllowiug,  and  aRer  slight  observation, 
i^deinli^  tke  stareeni;  and  ahhough  the 
imter  rote  abore  his  saddle  Airts,  he 
ffoj.  across  and  returned  again  In  suleiy. 
Criving  the  Marquess  in  care  of  Smafi* 
cxth  and  his  Lordship's  own  greoa 
lUdeout,  he  shifted  his  saddle  on  the 
pie4)ald,    upon    whose  strength    eod 
steadiness  he  could  rely,  and  whose 
greater  height  would  remove  his  pve- 
cious  charge  farther  from  the  watert 
be  placed  Lady  Eleanor  behind  him. 
**  Fear  not  Lady  of  my  heart,"  said  hc^ 
83    they    launched    into   the  styeaok 
"  Where  you  are   I  have  none/*  ve^ 
plied  she,  "  and  sooner  would  I  peiiib 
thus,  than  be  doomed  to  life  and  sepa*- 
ration."     Under  such  inspiration  wW 
danger  is  it  that  a  true  and  gallant 
lover  would  not  encounter  ('-—What 
almost  that  be  would  not  overoo^e? 
They  cleared  the  river  in  safetf,  ttbe 
horsemen  carrying  the  foot  en  crtrnp 
the  eoture  body  effected  the  passage 
without  accident.     With  the  preoatt- 
tions  necessary  to  the  occasion^  thej 
proceeded    until    thev    reached    the 
woods  above  Purley-hall  a  little  he^ 
fore  day-light.     Such  rude  accooBamo- 
dation  as  a  cottage  afforded  was  hafftilf  . 
adapted  for  the  repose  of  the  MaraniaHS 
and    Lady    Eleanor,    and    De  ^Lacf 
having  instructed   Bunckley   to  keep 
all  quiet   and    not   to    move    liappen 
what  might,  proceeded  on  foot  %e^ 
eoapanied  bj  Smallcnft*  and  Rideovt, 
the  liavqaess's  jneasenger,  to  view  the 
ford  of  the  Thames  by  Majrfedurham, 
end  whieb  was  rather  more  than  a 
svUe  distant    They  adopted  the  same 
divfiuses  which  had  been  used  on  the 
fJeqNitch  to  Winchester,  and  set  out 
just  as  day  began  to  break.    Havior 
jaMeHained  thai  the  foid  offered  safe 
passage,  although  Uie  entrance   was 
awkfn^    as     they   were    returning 
ehlig  the  laae,  not  fifty  yajrdsJhMi 


tiMrp  it  CMMe4 

poving  4iMt  anesled  iMr 
in  the  diteotion  of  the  fbn 


and  piesentlr  the  tnanplhig«  -of 

ipamedf 


l^tbeJiagUngi 
HUMMMoedtiie  4ppli«eli 
of  ene  of  the  enemy's  pslwift  Ae 
hedfle  ad»eining  was  oae  of  tkoee 
smafi  beha  of  copsemed^  edM  in 
that  eowHry  shasrs,  and  «rtlii  <«IMi 
it  is  plentifaUy  inteipected;  Hiey 
fiMud  l&tle  difioalty,  therelbre,  the 
leaves  beinf  atrong  on  the  tress,  In 
conoasliagthemeaUea,  wUch  they  kM 
just  effaeted  when  the  patnil  tmned 
off  the  higk-Med  into  the  kme^  peiMl^ 
dose  by  thesi.  <*  Ko  signs  of  the 
JE^jyptlanjneetethmme  e^iai'ki  this 
Inch,*  said  f      " 


he  deaely  looked  t»  the 
gromid  for  evidence  of  the^  maaA  ef 
the  royalists.  «"  Verihr  MMm,"  leelM 
another  who  lode  besUle  Um,  «*4Mlh 
ophieet  thoQ  better  gnavi  thb^pMi^  er 
jenmey  on  to  Pa^gboosn?^  ^i  mm 
firee  to  exeeate  mine  ^ewn 
jndgmffnt  theamnr'  sahL  the 
*^  and  unless  I  am  adrenised  ofu 
)  shall  gnafd  this  pass,  the  m9t4'4m, 
it  ia  one  fay  whieh  iheie  is  fitik  tSKAef 
The^.  passed  on  tewaBde  Che  Im^  t»* 
Iieanng>>to  those  edio.  day  pe«dlli  In 
thegfeemood^shndeto  he  abcNitt#e 


to  the  vortt,** 


men.    ^Let  Ibe  wwat 


DeUMt^M 


the.paity  had  fidriy  gone  by,  "Meie 
a  matdt  fee  them,  bnt  If  they  eonhl 
be-«at  lid  oC  It  wonU  be  even^  em 
desin^le,  and  owler  Aivonr^  mk 
goodeUakiwiU  tryrt"  «TM,ahv 
r^Ked  Smalleasft  also  In  a^^  fUMsner, 
^ei?0  9Mm  gohigtelmnek^dl  edVfce 
het4  4 .  di^i^iae  v^eoiMif  hoir  M '  %rill, 
yai^  eae  bielrer  look  ein4liai|^  WKte 
Gavdisr  nndL  the  gmilimiiea.  Ne^  I 
wittdo  It  aad,  i  haTe  tenson  totepe, 
effeetuaUir.''  Uete  he  tsi*  fiNMivhb 
pocket  a  letter  which  had  been  Ibnnd 
on  Solas  Rabishaw,  wntten  by  him  to 
a  friend  at  WalliittfiHrd,  and  whieh 
Sans  Sohoata,  not  ffeeanng  it  wotthy 
to  be  chtfsed  among  the  spolia  opine, 
had  given  to  Sewlkraft  for  hia  pe- 
rvsaL  and  who  had  noeidenlally,  and 
fortunately,  retained  it  He  nofw  laid 
aside  his  arms  and  spun,  cut  a  atont 
hedgestake,  and  prepared  for  hia  mis- 
Non.  "  Ilurow  more  dust  en  yonr 
booti,"  said  Ridoot,  the  measei^eiv 
r  the  markf  ef  your  spnr4ealhen  ate 
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pUaalj  to  be  seen.*  "^  I  know  \%^  re* 
plied  StnaUciaft,  «'lMil  I  iirtAultottini 
thai  to  accMflL''  He  puiied  over  the 
oppoeite  hedge  i]itoafieid,aad  creep&i^ 
cwdiillj  along  the  one  Xjfj  the  road 
tide  ift  the  direction  of  Pangbourn,  for 
about  a  hundred  yardsy  got  odt'faitb  tlie 
road,  and  then  b^an  to  holloa!  with 
all  hie  might-^thif  soon  brought  some 
of  the  roun^ieade  to  him,  and  he  tald, 
**  Veiily  am  1  lejoieed  that  thou  art 
of  our  own  peopie— eovelj  was  I  trou- 
bled, .least  I  had  ]Bi^udged«<-4ead  me 
unto  thy  captain,  I  pray  thee,  I  hare 
tidings  that  will  gladden  hU  heatt,*-r- 
*•  WboM  thour  asked  the  officer,  a« 
Smailoya^  oaae upto  him,  ''and  why 
liftest  thou  up  thy  yoieel^  /'Thou 
hait  beard  the  cries  of  Jasper  Thnm- 
wood.**  replied  SmiAcraft,  **  who  but 
noiw  as  he  jonmied  from  his  dwelling 
at  WaUingfOTd,  had  nigh  ftdlen  into 
the  hflods  of  the  enemy,  even  as  a  bird 
ialA  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  **  HoW 
eo^  firiendr  asked  the  officer.  **  The 
iMmt  on  idiioh  I  did  ride  fell  with  me. 
by  the  way,**  said  Smalletaft, "  and  was 
e^  JBDiiured  that  i  was  fida  to  pvoseeote 
mjT  jcumey  on  foot,  having  a  heavy 
ctaqge  which  I  most  pity  thkiday  iv 
Reedu^ai ft  noted  hour.*  ""I  do  not 
uadenlaad  the%"  said  the  officsr«-« 
**  Liatesk  then  to  the  wevds  /whieh  I' 
will  deUver  ettto  thee^  and  thou  ehahf'^ 
replied  our  mock  pwAtan,— ^as  1  eame 
aboul  a  mile  ftom  ont  <^  the  town'  of 
Pangboum,  I  lighted  of  a  saddeunpon 
the  Qftmp  of  the  host  of  Phaiaoh,  even 
uaen  the  oatwaleh  of  the  eMmyi'^->* 
''MOW yon  ai^  pcnon  of  repute  aft 
lUttdingr  demanded  the  -officer.-^ 
•*  1  hepe  thgr  tele  may  be  irae,  but  1 
jnmi  know  move  about  thecb  that  thou 
deoeiveet  me  not.*  «*  To  what  inieM 
aho«dd  I  deoeive  thee^''  Xi^diid  ^BmiOl^ 
cn^  "dottblless  thou  hast  hoard  of 
SoW  Rabishaw.''  •«  Yea  hav e  I,**  esad 
tfaftoffioer,  «welldoIkhowtha^^i^ 


sen  vessel.'*  "  I  am  even  unto  him  a 
khuman,* added  Smalletaft  'and  thou 
dost  bu^  lose  dmein  tiiy  douEytft  of  me 
.^beh6ld*-^handing  the  letter  Krhftli 
was  addressed  to  Master  Jasper  Thum- 
woo4  cordwainer,  Wallmgford,  and 
r^ad  aloud'— 


**  Beloved  kinsman  and  droseti 
in  the  Lord, —  Why  tarriest  thou, 
and^  hearkenest  not  to  my  prayers- 
prove  thyself  not  wantfaig,  but  repair 
unto  my  dwelling  in  IQngsmere  i  ih|i 
not  if  tnou  esteeemest  the  love  of    / 

Sot  AS  Rasishaw  * 

**  Thou  hast  assured  me,'*  said  the 
offieer  ;  "  where  tarriest  thou  in  Read- 
ing ^  *'I  shall  abide,"  said  SmalU 
crall,  "  at  the  Raven  in  the  market- 
place.** The  officer  shook  his  hand 
cordially,  adding,  "  Take  note  what  I 
say  Unto  thee — yea,  for  this  thou  shalt 
be  remembered,  "  1  trust  in  heaven 
1  shall,*'  said  Smallcrail  to  himself  ^  in 
the  bitterness  of  your  heart,**  and  he 
got  away  over  the  stile  that  led  tow- 
ards Reading,  roaring  put  the  fag  end 
of  a  hymn  in  a  fanatic  strain.  He  went 
po  farther  than  the  next  hedge,  when 
concealit^  himself  until  his  ears  as^ 
Bured  him  that  the  coast  was  clear,  b«, 
rejoined  the  small  ambush,  and  th^y 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to 
Purley.  Instantaneously  all  was  in 
motion,  and  crossing  the  Thames  witb-{^ 
out  difficulty,  arrived  at  Wallingford  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Having  rested  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  tfaey  re- 
newed their  march,  and  arrived  about  ^ 
midnight  at  Oxford,  De  Lacy  having^', 
accomplished  in  four  days,  a  servicl. 
which  under  all  circumstances,  wai' 
universally  esteemed  the  most  soldiery' 
like  and  extraordinary  of  any  whicli', 
distinguished  those  calamitous  times.   .' 
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CHAPTER  XIV* 


.Sir  Valentiiiet 


Thou  art  ft  gwideinan^  and  well-4eri?'d ; 

Talu  Ukw  thy  Sylna,  lor  thmi  bati  dewnr'd  ber.** 

Tmo  Gmiilmmm  qf  Vmrmuu 


About  two  hours  preTiou^  to  the  for- 
tunate oonanmmation  of  De  Lactr's 
enterpiiae,  the  King  had  unemectedly 
returned  from  Gloucester,  and  having 
reoMined  about  half  an  boor  in  the 
Queen's  apartments^  returned  to  bis 
closet,  from  whence  he  sent  to  require 
the  attendance  of  Sir  Eyerard  Ashley, 
who  on  entenng  the  presence,  found 
the  Ring,  a  storm  lowering  on  bis  brow, 
walku^ff  up  and  down  the  chamber. — 
<*  This  IB  a  strange  business,  Ashley," 
said  the  King,  ds  the  r OTemor  mawde 
bis  obeisance,  "that  the  Queen  has 
eoBiBUBttcated  to  me-**whai  eould  in- 
duoe  Tou  to  withhold  your  support 
froatida  smaU,  and  I  dread  useless 
foree  which  has  Tentured  to  the  relief 
of  Baling  ?"  **  Your  orders  to  me»  so 
please  youronyesty,''  replied  Sir  Eve- 
rard,  ''altbougb  doubtless  they  werein  a 
ffreat  degree  diseretionaiy,  nevertbe* 
less  pointed  mamly  to  tbe  especial 
care  of  the  Queen*t  person,  anid  the 
safety  of  this  place,  both  of  which,  in 
my  bmnble  opinion,  were  endangered, 
even  by  tbe  force  that  has  been  jent^ 
to  hare  added  more  would,  as  I  bold 
it,  have  subjected  me  to  the  imputation 
of  indisorelion,  which  my  enemies 
would  not  have  fidled  to  uive  to  my 
disadvantage."  ''Under  stt(£  impres- 
sions why  did  yon  not  communicate 
with  me  at  the  first ;  ^ou  know  the 
ffre^tpersonal  friendship  I  entertain 
for  Winchester,  and  the  importance  of 
his  command— but  setting  afl  this  aade 
I  should  have  imagined  mat  you  would 
have  been  irreristibly  impelled  per- 
sonally to  endeavour  tbe  release  of 
your  mends,  and  you  must  know  me 
well  enough  to  be  assured  you  could 
not  have  undertaken  a  service  more  to 
my  heart*  ••  I  never  yet,  Swc,  per- 
■utted  the  claims  of  private  friendship 


to  interfere  ^ith  my  public  du^,    ?e- 

5 lied  the  governor, — "  as  to  a  nearer  or 
earer  influence,  which  I  humbly  pre- 
sume your  majesty  alludes  to,  that  has 
long  siuce  ceased  to  exist.*  •*  God 
send,  Sir7  said  the  King,  in  a  maimer 
peculiar  to  him  when  much  displeased, 
"  that  although  you  are  deaf  to  tbe  call 
of  friendship,  you  have  not  suffered  one 
of  my  best  friends,  and  the  important 
post  be  occupied  to  be  sacnhced  to 
the  Caprice  of  private  pique,*  .  Sir 
Everard  now  perceived  that  tbe  King 
was  irrecoverably  displeased,  and  as  he 
knew  that  all  voices  would  be  raised 
against  him,  he  determined  to  antici- 
pate and  mitigate  the  violence  of  the 
fall  wliich  he  saw  awaited  him,  and  he 
replied,  "  I  had  hoped  your  majes^^'s 
inUmate  knowledge  and  good  opinion 
of  me  would  have  prevented  sucb  a 
painful  surmise,  and  if  former  recollec- 
tions give  me  any  claim  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's indulfft'nce,  1  have  a  triflins"  re- 
quest to  preicr.^  WumX  o^  ^^i,  _ 
manded  the  King  in  the  OKWt 
cious  tone  and  mannei 
"  That  your  majesty  will,  in  your  pod- 
ness,  permit  me  to  resign  this  narato- 
nate  command,  which  oas  proved  iixe- 
ooncileable  wiUi  your  gracious  plewure 
and  my  mistaken  sense  of  duty  to  friW 
fil,"  replied  Sir  Eveiard.  **  I  peseeive,* 
said  the  King,  ^  that  one  of  the  cpali- 
ties  I  gave  you  credit  for,  sdH  apper- 
tains to  you ;  your  penetration  hat 
done  well  to  anticipate  that,  wfakh  as 
you  have  placed me,(andendthiidcipe- 
rate  business  how  it  may)  it  woakL  have 
been  impossible  to  have  refbaed.  The 
family  you  have  so  strangely  offmded 
are  too  powerful  for  me  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  *  "  I  have  fearlesslr  done  mj 
duty.  Sire,"  observed  Ashley^  ""the 
case  was  too  deq>erate  for  any  lefief 
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in  my  power  to  have  afforded  ;  and  as 
for  tne  adventure  in  hand,  it  is  nothing 
bat  the  romantic  errantry  of  a  love- 
sick man.**    The  Ring  was  about  to 
reply,  when  the  door  opened,  and  soiled 
with  blood  and  dust,  for  he.  wore  the 
aame  dothes  as  in  the  action,  and  pale 
and  haggard  with  &tigue  and  pun^ 
the  Marquess  of   Winchester  almost 
staggered  into  the  room«    The  King^ 
cau^     him     immediately  •  m    ^hS 
arms,    saying  :   ^Itkamk    Ii«av««-I 
howet^  the  tide    «f  ifortune  runs 
against  our  cause,  I  see  you  at  least, 
ahhoi^h  thus,    in    safety — and  yrmr 
^laugh^r?"    *'My  daughter!  heaven 
"fcroe^r  yodr   Bfigesty,*  repRed   tfce 
'Maf^fueM,  'Hb,  like  me,  feogued  and 
IttirhLSsed,  butyet  safe,  and  amply  re- 
l^aM  for  any  suffering  we  have  und^r- 
'  gone  by  tttis  comleseending-^this  gene- 
rous smidtiiie  ;  and,  blessed  be  Prov- 
'  <toee,  I  can  dieer  your  Majesty's  noble 
^tieari^Baslng-hottse   not  on^-  main- 
'^ns  its  impo^ng  situation, but  Norton's 
%ltt^  Is  soundly  beaten  and  dispersed." 
'•**OodV|praeer  said  the  Kli^r,  *tiut 
•tow?"'  «  Your    Migesty   must    be 
1&#ar^,  Htflct  Orer-partiaKty  to  Colonel 
©te  ^Litey  vm  hot  gild  my  short  but 
pletab^  tale,''  answered  the  Macirqn^ 
^'bot  in  justSee  to  that  officer  Imnst' 
*^fy  that  the  unhopcd4br  resuK  of  this 
'^raor^Bnanr  enteipifee,  is  owing'  to 
tile  comprehensive  abiKties,  and  cool 
eburage  which  have  marked  Ms  t»on- 
d^  in  every  stage  of  the  undei^takiitt^." 
"  It  kr  a  brdEant  action,"  replied  ne 
&ng,  ^be  has  performed  the  most 
acceptable   service   a   subject   could 
render  to  Ms*  prince,  and  I  swear  ihat 
I  w!ll  reward  nhn  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poww.*     Tlien   tundng^  to  the  ex- 
tfovemor,  who  was  ixed  to  tbe  spot  > 
he  stood  on,  as  if  incapable  of  Speech  or 
motion,  tlie  fory  passions  labouring 
,  Hfce  volcanic  fire  in  nis  bad  heart,  ^e  - 
Klng^  added,  with  marked  point  and 
expression  of  countenance,  *  you  see, 
"Siir,  an  issue  of   love^ck    errantry, 
alike  shamiufi'  and  disappointing  the 
cold  calculations  of  your  stem  duty. 
miv  I  ever  ind  love  and  lotalty 
nnned  in  my  service."     Recovering, 
however,  froip  his  embarrassment,  Sir 
Bveratrd  who,  like  men  to  be  found  in 
iSi  thnes,  could,  **  smile,  and  smile,  and 
be  a  vfEain,"  approached  the  Marquess 
of  Winchester,  and  affected  no  ordi- 
nary joy  at  his  safety,  but  he  found 
the  temperature  here  also  at- the  freez- 
Vol.  I. 


ing  point,  and  he  hastily  withdrew,  not 
only  from  the  presence  of  the  King, 
but  from  the  court  altogether. 

Our  lady  readers,  whom  we  are  most 
solicitous  to  please,  are  doubtless  auxi- 
'Oftaly  looking  forward  to  that  usual  con- 
summation of  novel,  tale,  romance,  and 
comedy — a   wedding;    and    we  shall 
keep  them  no  longer  on  the  high-toned 
pttA  of  curiosity  and  expectation,  so 
«  wwdii^^  they  shall  have.    The  Mar- 
<^iiM»vt>f    WhMhesler,    although    he 
could  not  deny  the  merits  of  the  gal- 
lant De  Lacy,  or  that  to  his  courage 
and  his  love,  he  owed  the  rescue  of 
himself  and  the   Lady  Eleanor  from 
th^  b^Midage  or  death  to  wM^h  Ashley 
had' coolly  consigned  theriij  was  still 
aflKscted  ti^t!he  disafmointment  of  his 
eariy  and  cherished  plans  in  the  union 
bf  hSs  lAaighter  with  his  ward*  and,  at 
thepressiiig  instances  of  the  King  and 
QoeeUi    in   which   the    Marcfa£»neas 
•Joined,  gave  reluctant  cmisent  to  his 
daii^btei^s  hand  being  bestowed  on  him 
who  had,  indeed^  truly  and  biavely  won 
~it.  '  His  pride  pleaded  objection  to  the 
Irish  adventurer,  ahhoi^h)  if  circum- 
'Stances  had  permitted;  it  would  tfot 
have  boen  revolted  by  the    &n|^h 
^covmdrei.      The  wound  MSeCed  on 
•pdde  ahdikniTly  aggrattdisemeiK  was 
-  yet  Coo  sorely  sen^ve  to  petmft  him 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony, 
■BO  he  filaoed  his  daughter  al  the  dispo- 
ss^  of  the  Ring,  and,  his  strength  con- 
sideft^V   restored,    he    returned    to 
^^unng^hoftise. 

%re,  for  ^e  first  time.  We  editorially 

rtel  with  the  narrator  of  tMs,  all 
ugbout  most  fntereilting  tale.  He 
has  moM  unaccountably  onSeted  to  de- 
tail mH'ihe  particulan  of  tbe  wediMng, 
such  i^B  in  ttie'  gobd  oM  tlifies^Mde  it 
ft  mtttter  neaify  of  ^  great  kiM^ofta^e 
«s  a  coronation,  iMougli  wit&  better 
'tfbSen^Bi^afee  of  oaths  ^aifed  V^^ws.  He 
gives  uB  none  of  **  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
eireumstance  of  gfonous  wntriktmy^ 
when — 

*  All  in  prepararion 

Fbr  the  nuptial  celebration. 
Every  heart  beat  high!" 

No  account  of  dressing  the  dinner  or 
dressing  the  bride— the  cavalcade  to 
chti^t^  and  from  it — ^the  tremors  and 
delicate  distresses  of  the  fair  one,  re- 
signing for  the  first  time  the  arms  of  a 
parent  for  those  of  a  husbas  ' 
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are  roasted  whole»  no  conduits  flow  mth 
wine,  but  the  whole  business  is  passed 
over  as  silently  as  if  the  blessine  of  the 
Priest  on  honorable  and  finitimil  love 
was  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
narrator,  indeed,  states  that  the  King 
gave  away  the  hand  of  Lady  Eleanor, 
and  that  the  Queen  and  the  Mar- 
chioness supported  her  through  th^ 
pleasinff  agitation  of  the  ceremony. 
He  tells  us  that  Lester  officiated  as 
bridegroom  to  De  Lacy,  but  not  one 
word  does  he  mention  of  the  **  lovely 
dears"  who  performed  that  office  of 
deligfadul  anticipation  for  Lady  Eleap 
nor:  whether  the  bride  rustled  in 
stately  silk  or  brocade — swam  dignified 
in  rich  folds  of  velvet,  or,  as  we  more 
commonly  have  it  now  adays,  **  looked 
lovely  in  a  veil  and  robe  of  matchless 
lace,*  is  for  ever  lost,  sunk  in  the  abyss 
of  the  past.  Should,  therefore,  any  of 
the  brilliant  orbs  of  **  heavenly  hue" 
which  we  trust  will  skim  over  these 
pages  to  relieve  the  langour  of  having 
nothing  to  do,  seek  an  elucidation  of 
this  mystery  of  omissiveness,  we  must 
refer  them  to  their  mirroTS  in  that 
pleasing  moment  when,  equipped  to 
their  mind,  and  not  a  grace  left  unim- 
proved, they  are  armed  for  conquest 

With  regard  to  any  gentieman,  young 
or  not  young,  or  among  that  numerous 
dass  who  forget  and  would  have  others 
forget  that  they  are  old,  who  may  have 
a  similar  curiosity,  he  may  probably 
gratify  it  by  an  examination  of  sir  Peter 
Lely's  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
Beauties  of  those  days,  and,  perhaps, 
stumble  on  that  of  the  fidr  cause  of  thn 
digression.  There  was  a  feature  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  which  was  not  for- 
gotten to  be  recoraed,  and  which  was 
too  valuable  not  to  be  remembered. 
The  officiating  Priest  on  the  oeeanon 
was — not  Father  Denis,  for  the  Win- 
chesters were  as  good  and  staunch 
Protestants  as  they  were  Royalists,  but 
— the  celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  in  attendsunce  at  the 
Court,  and  not  the  less  esteemed  by 


Charies  because  he  oooanonaDy  and 
fearleasl^  uttered  home  troths  from  the 
pulpit  without  respect  of  persons,  and 
mdulged  in  hard  flings  at  Popery  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
But  Jeremy  was  no  &natic ;  to  avoid 
the  abonunation  of  contact  with  the 
Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills,  he  would 
not  fly  to  the  extreme  of  independence, 
and,  to  use  the  words  aS  Shakspeare, 
**  it  would  puzzle  the  will**  to  find  out 
which  he  hated  tnost,  the  Papist  or  the 
Roundhead,  but  still  he  was  actuated 
by  the  Christian  Charity  of  the  modem 
Orangeman,  whose  creed,  n>iritual  uid 
political,  is  combined  of  me  word  of 
God  and  the  law  <^  the  land.  At  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  marriage  oeremony, 
the  eccentric  and  talented  Jeremy 
thought  fit  to  give  to  the  wedded  pair, 
and  all  those  in  attendance,  a  lectme 
or  exhortation  suited  to  the  ooeaaont 
and  which  he  afterwards  enkig^  into 
the  sermon  now  known  in  hispnUished 
works  under  the  titie  of  <*  llie  Wed- 
ding Ring."  Of  its  e£Ssct  upon  the  good 
Divine's  auditorr,  the  tale  fiiraishes  no 
evidence,  h^t  that  his  frequent  quota- 
tions from  the  Greek  nnd  Latin  dasncs 
were,  by  the  yoimg  Cavaliers  present, 
considered  a  pedantic  bore,  (the  fedinr, 
but  not  the  term,  was  known  then  as  it 
is  now)  and  tiie  Lacfies  blushed  and 
tittered  behind  their  fim^  bdng  under 
the  irapresMon  thai  he  was  giving  ad- 
vice or  reproof  which  could  not  be  con- 
veyed in  plain  downright  English  **  to 
ears  polite." 

Shall  we  leave  the  imagination  of 
our  readers  to  dwell  at  tms  pleasant 
place  of  rest?  Shall  we  part  firom 
them  at  this  <*  Leaf  .<^  the  Old  Alma- 
nack," margined  with  the  g^ow  of  blnsk- 
ing  happiness ;  at,  mingling  the  cyjpnm 
wreath  with  tiMBHurriagegariand,  carry 
them  on  to  that  ensanguined  page 
which  tells  of  the  conswnmated  cnmes 
of  democracy — fiidse  statessoien,  a  nSM 
people,  and  a  martjrr  King?  No,  we 
let  the  curtain  fall--oar  tue  of  "  Lore 
and  Loyally"  ends  here. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 

LIB.   I.  CABMEN  80. 

AD    VENEREM. 

O  Venus,  rsgina  Gbiidi,  Papliiqae, 
Sperae  dUectam  Cypron,  et  vocantb 
TQure  te  molto  Gljcens  deooram 
TraDBfer  ia  sedem. 

FsrvidoB  tecum  puer,  et  lolutis 
Grafciffi  z(BUfl»  i>n^erentmie  Nymphfle, 
£t  pamm  comis  sine  te  JuveiUaa, 
MercuriuBque. 


TO  VENUS. 

Oh !  leave  thine  own  loVd  isle , 
Briffht  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  the  Paphian  shores ! 

And  here  on  Gtyc^u's  fidr  temple  smile. 
Where  vows  and  incense  lavishly  she  pours. 

Waft  here  thy  glowing  son ; 
Bring  Hermes,  let  the  Npiphs  thy  path  surround. 

And  Youth,  unlov^y  till  thy  gifts  oe  won. 
And  thy  light  Graces  with  the  zone  unbound. 


Lid.  ni.     CABMEN   18. 

AD  FAUNUM. 

Faime,  Nympharum  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprioa  runt 
Leus  incedas,  abeasq«e  paryis 

Si  tener  pleno  cadit  hoedus  anno, 
Larga  nee  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  cratersB,  vetus  ara  multo 
Fumat  odore. 

Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
Quum  tibi  nons  redeunt  Decembres : 
Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus : 

Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos  : 
Spargit  agrestes  dbi  silvafirondes 
Giaucfet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor 


Ter  pede  terram 
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TO  FAUNUS. 

Faunus !  wha  lov'st  ike  flying  nyinpbs  to  chace 
Oh !  let  thy  steps  with  genial  influence  tread 

My  sunny  fields,  and  be  thy  fostering  g^race 
Left  on  my  nursling  groves,  and  borders  shed  : 

If  at  the  meUow  dosing  of  the  year, 

A  tender  kid  in  saoinec  be  ttune  ; 
Nor  fiul  the  liberal  bowls  to  Venus  dear  ; 

Nor  clouds  of  incense  to  thine  antique  shrine. 

Joyous  each  Aock  in  meadow  lieibage  plays. 
When  the  December  feast  returns  to  thte ; 

Cafanly  the  or  aioqg  the  pasture  strays. 
With  festal  villagers  nom  toil  set  ftee. 

Then  from  the  wolf  no  more  the  kunbs  retreat^ 
,  Then  shower  the  woods  to^thee  tkeir  foliage  tcmad. 

And  the  sfad  labevrer  triumphs,  that  his  feet 
In  triple  dance  have  struck  the  hated  gveund. 


LIB.  II.  CARUBN  S.  L  9.to  the  end. 

AD  DELLIUM. 

Hue  vina*  et  unffuenta,  et  nimium  brevis 
Flores  amcoos  terra  jube  losas, 
Dum  res,  et  setaa,  et  sororum 
Fila  trium  patinntir  atra. 

Codes  cocmptis  saltibui^  ot  domo, 
Villaqae  flavus  quam  Tibeiis  lovit : 
Cedes ;  et ezstnictis in i' 
DivUlb  potietur  luBces. 

Divesne,  pdsoo  natos  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper,  et  infim& 
De  gente,  iub  diro  ttoreris, 
Victima  oil  miserantis  Ord. 

Omnes  eddem  coglmur:  omi^um 
Yersatnr  toma ;  seriilbsodi^ 
'dors  exitura,  et  nos  in  wtenmm 
Exilium  impositura  cymbee. 

(imTATBD.) 

TO  DELLIUS. 

Bring  wine,  bring  odours  to  th'  embowering  shade, 

Wnere  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  high  ; 
Bring  roses  exquisite,  but  soon  to  &de. 

Snatch  every  brief  delight,  for  thou  must  die  ; 
Must  bid  thy  groves  fiarewell,  thy  stately  dome. 

Thy  fiiir  retreat  on  yellow  Ty  dot's  shore. 
Whilst  other  inmates  revel  in  thy  home. 

And  claim  the  piles  of  wealth,  thine  own  no  more  ; 
He  who  relents  not,  dooms  thee  soon  to  tread 
The  shore  whence  none  return— the  country^of  thc^d^MHr^^^Jp 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  «TORY. 


-  It  is  now  something  more  than  fifty 
yean  since  I  was  an  undergradoate  of 
Trinity  College.    I  know  not  why  it 
Is  that  I  look  back  with  peculiar  fond> 
ness  to  the  days  that  I  passed  nnder 
the  fostering  wing  of  Alma  Mater,  and 
u  the  retrospect  of  thMO  score  yean 
and  ten,  my  mind  pauses  with  peouKar 
regret  on  the  time  during  whieh   I 
sluured  in  the  frolics,  the  ran^  liie  stu- 
dies, and  some  of  the  honours,  too, 
that  attend  a  College  life.     Eiousc, 
gen^  reader,  an  old  man^s  vanity  for 
mentioning  the  honours,  but  I  could 
not  help  just  telling  you  that  I  was  a 
premium  man,  and  if  you  will  at  any 
time  come  and  pay  me  a  'rint  in  my 
littie  study,  where  I  can  assure  tqu  of 
a  welcome,  you  will  see  the  little  oak 
bracket,  with  a  neat  glass  door  hung 
up  against  the  wall,  and  half  a  dozen 
gilded  volumes  religiously  preserved 
as  tiie  memento  of  my  youthful  profi* 
dencnr ;  the  bracket  was  made  by  my 
oidy  brother,  who  went  to  sea  jurt  as  f 
had  taken  my  degree,  and  having  a 
very  me<^ani^  turn,  left  this  specimen 
of  his  hrady  work  as  a  keepsake  to  me, 
and  my  mouer  insisted  that  mv  C<^ege 
Premiums  should  be  placed  m  it,  and 
that  it  should  be  hung  up  in  the  pariour 
m  foil  view  of  every  visitor,  to  show 
off  the  talents  of  her  two  sons.    I  have 
never  rince  turned  it  from  its  use.   My 
mother  has  long  since  paid  the  debt  oi 
nature,  and  my  brother,  poor  fellow, 
was  shot  in  the  battie  of  TndUgiMP,  and 
so  I  keep  the  littie  book-case  and  lis 
contents  as  a  memento  of  old  times> 
and  now,  as  I  sit  in  my  own  chair, 
which  I  have  placed  so  as  to  have  a  foil 
view  of  them :  the  tears  come  into  my 
old  eyes  when  I  let  my  mind  follow  up 
the  associations  they  exdte ;  but  I  will 
not  write  much  if  I  weep ;  so,  reader, 
if  you  will  just  wait  untU  1  wipe  my 
spectacles  that  are  dimmed  by  the  tears 
that  have  fidlen  involuntarily,   I  will 
turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  bracket, 
and  wiU  give  you  an  account  of  what 
occurred  to  mjrself  when  I  was  young. 
An  old  man  has  no  imagination  to  draw 
on,  and  I  wish,  just  for  <*  auld  lanp^ 
syne^"  to  write  something  for  the  Uni^ 


vernty  Magaane  ;  politics  I  dont 
tfovble  myself  much  with,  though  I 
knew  enough  at  the  last  election  to 
make  me  give  an  honest  Protestant 
vote  for  Mr.  Shaw  and  Bir.  Lefroy,)  and 
as  to  general  literature,  why  I  know 
nothing  of  it  unless  from  the  literary 
annuals,  and  God  knows,  to  judge  from 
that  spaeimen,  I  have  no  loss  in  not 
increasiji^  my  acquaintance,  so  as  I 
must  have  a  paper  in  the  Maffaane  I 
avst  take  the  only  romantic  adventure 
of  my  life,  and  if  I  can  just  put  down 
iqxHi  paper  what  I  saw  and  heard,  iRith* 
mA  either  addition  or  subtraction,  I  may 
make  out  a  stoir  as  good  as  most  of 
those  I  see  in  Magaunes  ;  at  least 
I  will  set  my  reader's  sagacity  at  work, 
and  he  will  wonder  at  the  whole  thing 
as  mudi  as  I  do  mysel(  that  is,  if  he 
be  possessed  of  much  curiosity,  or  if  he 
be  given  to  tiie  solving  of  mysteries, 
and  have  a  dedre  for  finding  out^hidden 
thiagt. 

It  was  a  bvely  evening  in  the  Bfay 
of  the  year  17—^  I  had  strolled  out 
after  my  tutor's  evening  lecture,  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  a  solitary  walk  and 
wandered  out  of  the  smoke  and  n<nse 
of  the  city,  to  inhale  the  fresh  sea 
breese  alcmg  the  shore  at  Clontar£  I 
was  inseo^y  led  on  to  prokmg  my 
excursion  until  1  found  mysdf  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
College.  I  was  heated  by  my  walk, 
and  seating  myself  upon  a  rock,  I 
amused  myself  by  watching  the  littie 
waves  breaking  at  my  feet,  and  daslung 
up  the  shells  and  pebbles  upon  the 
strand.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  were  throwing  their  gold  and  pur- 

SQ  tints  upon  the  hills  of  Killiney  and 
owth,  and  there  was  a  stillness  m  the 
air,  broken  only  by  the  murmuring 
plash  of  the  waves  upon  the  shores,  or 
the  song  of  the  curlew  or  sea-mew,  as 
they  snunmed  the  edge  of  the  water. 
I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and 
looked  across  the  blue  expanse  that 
was  spread  out  before  me — I  felt  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  of  nature  in  the 
enchantment  of  the  hour,  and  taking 
out  my  pocket-book  and  pendl,  I  at- 
tempted to  embody  my  feelings  in  ver- 
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sea — but  alas,  I  could  only  get  as  &r 
as  the  first  rhyme — I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  make  a  second,  and  after 
having  scribbled  over  an  entire  page 
of  my  pocket-book  with  '  t^i  tm  viXv 
^kstf^  4mkm^0tit  and  >.i»^fi09  •fl'i  MMir* 
w§rr$f*  I  gave  up  the  vain  attempt, 
believii^  that  in  -these  two  simple 
phrases  of  my  &vourite  bard,  there 
wte  more  genuine  poetly  than  I  «oald 
infiise  into  a  thousand  couplets. 

But  my  meditatJoiM  ware  sooninter- 
nipted  in  a  way  that  I  confess  was  not 
very  tUsagneeable.  The  sound  of  « 
light  step  upon  the  sand  near  Bie  at* 
traoted  my  attention,  and  upon  looking 
up  I  beheld  a  lovely  female  hurriedly 
passing  along*  She  was  alone-r-asl 
was  partly  concealed  by  the  sock  be* 
hind  which  I  sat,  she  dad  not  perceive' 
me  until  she  was  dose  to  me,  and  I  had 
a  full  view  of  her  conntenanoe.  Light 
flaxen  ringlets  hung  upon  hexneek, 
and  the  blue  of  her  eyes  was  like  the* 
softest  tint  of  the  sky«  She  blushed 
iqion  percevving  me,  hfA  immediately 
tumedaway  her  heed  and  quiekened 
her  step— I  nose  and  almost  instino- 
trrely  tollowed  her.  I  could  net  tdl 
why  J  but  she  was  going  my  way;  and 
the  oloidng  shades  of  evening  remindsd 
me  It  wm  time  to  return  home» 

▲s  she  walked  before  me  I  gased  m 
admiration  enh^^ph-Kke  ft>m-4md 
tertesnly  she  equalled  all  of  female 
kveliness  thatmydreamsof  beauty  evev 
had  poortrayed.  I  felt  from  the  first 
instant  I  had  seen  h«r,  sensations  such 
as  I  had  neyev  known  before^  and  sueh 
m  I  eould  ndther  account  for  or  de* 
fine ;  and  I  was  disappointed  and 
vexed  when,  after  a  sAOTt  time,  she 
turned  off  the  toad,,  and  went  into.a 
eottage  which  appeared  to  be.  hss 
home.  I  stood  for  some  minutes  gaa« 
ing  after  her, and  then  with  asigk  left 
tiie  Dlace,and  walked  back  to  College* 

Now,  reader^  1  Baid  that  mine  was  a 
roinMiilic  adventure,  and  to  be  sure 
there  was  nothing  very  femantk  in  all 
this  fi  nothing  but  what  probably  has 
often  happened  to  most  young  men— 
that  they  have  seen  a  pretty  girl  taking 
her  evemng  walk,  felt  their  heart  te 
beat  quioker  at  the  sight  of  her  bea»- 
ties,  fottowed  her  home,  and  th^igione 
away  and  thought  no  mere  of  her.*— 
This  last  part  of  the  story  is  not  true, 
however,  m  my  case— 4br  some  days 
aket  I  eould  think  of  nothing  else : 
I  would  take  up  my  books>  but  my  mkid 


wandered  back  to  the  lovely  stranger. 
Wherever  I  went  I  felt  as  if  1  ex- 
pected to  meet  her— even  at  chutch 
the  next  Sunday,  my  eves  wandered 
about  as  if  in  search  of  her,  and  often 
was- my  pulse  fluttered  bv  imagining 
that  I  saw  her.  In  short,  I  was  in  love 
for  the  first  and  last  time  el  my  lifeL*>-. 
Some  strange  impreMien  rested  on  my 
soul  that  she  was  made  fin- me.  Itwaa 
perhaps  a  madness  I  batif  aUtheiral- 
ipgeof  eur  hearts,  aBdaotionfl.ef  eat 
liyes,4hat  are  tinged  withinaanity  wett 
removed^  how  sbbuII  weidd  be  t&e  sms 
of  the  renoiader.  Phik)sophti%  1  sM 
t^id»  mny  madness  is  but  a.tLins^  of.  de- 
gtee  '  perhiye,  phikMophers  fer  enoe 
aie  right ;  and  I  must  adsaii  it  waa  a 
highei  degree  <^  it  to  feel  thiis»  fior  OM 
whom  I  had  seen  but  fera.few  smmIbs^ 
and  of  whose  name  and  ehaweter  I 
wasigpomnt  But^ere  was  a^  aeme* 
tiuag  in  the>  single  gianee  she  ^ave 
tewvds  me  that  spoke  a  laqgaagecf 
itsewn.  Temjrheaft  itioU.tlaKtte 
destiny  and-mme  were  tiakedr  ti^gei* 
then  b  there  noiother  wa]r  fet  ^ft> 
rsts  to  hold  oonaaunieatiea  wm^pintB 
than  throwh  the  dull  and  shaiAling 
medium  of  verbal  iatesoonne.  If  I 
was  mad,  my  ■artnosswafcthe  rcsia 
ing  of  the  heart 

H  will  be  believed  that  I  freqanSliy 
made  Cloatatf  the  dirtelion  of  nnr  eB- 
euiBionst  and  it  so  happened  that  I 
never  went  without  meetng  lierecMae» 
Ifanes  alene^  geneiafl  v  with  ant  eMetly 
lady,  wbDm  fooodaoed  to  be  heFma* 
ther,  and  whenever  we  met  there  wan 
an  agitation  iaiierinanner  wliirii  ^easK 
vincedaM  that  there  was  a  si— i  rtiiiii 
of  redprocity  in  wur  feeiagi,.  bat  yet 
I  dared  not  to  attempt  an  tap  iMSsttm 
of  my  eeatiments.  I  was  toe  unnh 
twed  hv  the  dignity  of  parity  widi 
which  she  was  invested,  in  my  aiind, 
to  presume  to  ofiend  her  delioa^  bwa 
rude  obtrusion  on  her  aotiee  I  andooi 
I  loved^I  longed  to  poar  into  her  flar 
the  avowal  of  my  som.  She,  teu»  as  I 
afterwards  diseeveied,  sjiiimiihimil 
with  my  desires;  and  yet  we  usut 
w«  parted  without  even  a  sign  of  oe* 
cognition  bdag  intescfaanged*  We 
uucsecid— -we  knew  each  othei%  fisel* 
nigi»  and  yet  were  silent  in  each  others 
preeenoe,  hound  down,  by  the  icti- 
tious  trammels  which  society  impuswi. 
Accident,  at  len^fth,  hroagnt  us  toge- 
ther. One  evemng  I  watched  her  In 
one  of  her  solitary  walks»  and  foUoawd 
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hens  if  bound  by  some  flpelL  Aorowd 
of  dmiiken  people  were  retunung  from 
a  fimerol,  and  their  riotous  c^iduot 
•hofwed  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
treat  an  unprotected  female  with  much 
ren>ect  She  was  evidently  alarmed 
—I  advanced  and  offered  her  my  pro- 
tection. She  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
and  I  accompanied  her  home.  We 
found  her  motner  walking  in  the  little 
garden  in  front  of  the  cottage.  Hav- 
*  mg  paid  my  respects  to  the  old  lady, 
I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  she  in- 
vited me  to  take  tea  with  them.  I  rea- 
dyy  acceded  to  her  invitation,  and 
soMToely  could  I  believe  that  I  was  not 
hi  a  delightful  dream,  when  I  found 
m^wlf  seated  beside  that  bemg  who 
had  so  long  been  the  phantom  of  my 
waking  and  my  sleeping  thoughts. 

I  Boon  became  a  constant  visitor  at 
the.  cottage— I  was  a  favourite  with 
the  mother — ^with  the  daughter  I  flat- 
tered myself  I  was  more.  Those  were 
db^  ef  entrancement  such  as  I  have 
iiev«r  known  since  on  earth — but,  alas! 
th^  have  passed  awajr.  I  imagined  I 
had  found  a  compamon  for  me,  and 
now  I  am  a  solitair  old  man,  and  I 
have  perfonned  life^  weary  pilgrimage 
alone,  and  when  in  a  few  short  years 
at  most,  I  shall  have  reached  its  close, 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  one  to  shed 
a  tear  upon  my  grave,  unless,  perhaps, 
mf  old  housekeeper:  and  even  her 
ffnef  will,  I  think,  oe  lessened  by  what 
I  hare  left  her  in  my  will  But  I  must 
go  on  with  my  story — and  first,  my 
r«Mier  will,  perhaps,  wish  to' know  the 
name  of  this  kdy  whom  I  have  told 
them  o£  Her  Christian  name  was 
E^iza,  but  as  to  her  surname  I  cannot 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  Some  of  her 
fiunilv  are  still  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bonrnood  of  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  I 
woi^  not  wish  to  hurt  their  feelings 
by  reviving'  the  recollecdon  of  circum- 
stanoes,  which  long  since  have  been 
foigotten ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  but 
one  person  living  who  will  recognize 
this  narrative ;  imd  should  these  pages 
meet  her  eye,  she  will  forgive  me  u  I 
bring  back  the  remembrance  of  what 
may  give  her  pain,  while  at  the  same 
tune,  she  will  appreciate  the  motives 
whidi  induce  me  to  make  no  allusion 
to  the  scenes  ui  which  she  herself  took 
^part 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  my  passion 
acquired  intensity  by  time.  I  soon 
ventured  to  make  to  Elixa  an  open  de- 


claration of  my  love.  She  received  it 
as  intelligence  which  was  not  new  to 
her — ^e  had  long  since  discovered  it ; 
but  she  calmhr  yet  resolutely  r^ected 
the  proffer  of  my  affections.  I  pressed 
my  suit  with  all  the  vehemence  <^  love. 
She  burst  into  tears — she  told  me  to 
banish  her  from  my  thoughts — ^thather 
hand  never  could  be  mine  ;  and  acyu- 
ring  me  solemnly,  as  I  loved  her,  never 
more  to  ask  from  her  a  return  of  more 
than  friendship.  I  could  not  under- 
stand this — she  denied  not  that  she 
loved  me,  and  even  if  she  had,  her 
fiiultering  tongue  and  the  gaze  of  affec- 
tion in  which  ner  whole  soul  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  hang  upon  my  looks, 
would  have  belied  her  words  ;  and  yet 
she  told  me  that  she  could  not,  she 
dare  not,  bestow  on  me  her  hand.  I 
asked  her  why — but  she  woidd  not  an* 
swer  ;  and  the  look  of  agony  that  her 
countenance  assumed,  the  wildness  of 
her  glaring  eves,  and  the  throbbiiM^ 
that  seem^  almost  to  burst  the  8w£ 
ling  veins  of  her  forehead  prevented 
me  ever  again  repeating  the  question* 
Reader,  vou  shall  know  all,  or  almost 
all,  that  I  know — every  thing,  indeed, 
that  can  throw  light  upon  a  matter 
which  to  me  is  still  a  mystery.  Through 
the  intervention  of  one  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded,  I  learned  some- 
thing of  Eliza's  previous  history.  She 
had  been  some  years  before  betrothed 
to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  did  not 
then  know  ;  but,  for  causes  which  re- 
mained secret,  the  match  was  broken 
off  without  any  sufficient  reason  being 

S'ven  on  either  side,  but  that  it  was 
me  with  their  mutaal  consent  She 
looked  pale  and  dejected  for  a  time, 
but  soon  recovered  her  usual  health 
and  spirits.  This  much  I  was  informed 
by  a  near  relative  of  her's,  who  gave 
me  every  encouragement  in  my  ad- 
dresses ;  but  there  still  was  a  some- 
thing untold,  which  she  knew  herself 
rather  by  conjecture  than  certainty; 
and  this  mysterious  secret  I  never  could 
discover.  Before  I  bring  my  narration 
to  a  conclusion,  my  readers  will  proba- 
bly have  formed  a  gruess,  how  true  or 
not  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  can 
only  state  the  nets  from  which  I  have 
formed  my  own.  Were  I  prone  to 
siq[>erstition  the  solution  would  be  easy. 
One  day  I  had  walked  out  from  Col- 
lege to  her  abode.  There  was  at  one 
side  of  the  cottage  a  little  conservatoiy 
which  opened  on  the  giupden»  anwwed 
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hy  Eliza's  jadicious  taste,  and  in  this 
delightfol  retreat  she  and  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  hours  together 
reading  from  the  selected  volumes  which 
lay  scattered  on  a  table  in  the  centre. 
I  cannot  tell  why  it  was  that,  instead 
of  going  into  the  house  by  the  front 
door  I  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  con- 
servatory. The  door  was  open,  and 
Eliza  was  reading  inside,  but  whatever 
was  the  subject  of  her  studies  it  engag- 
ed her  attention  so  earnestly  that  she 
did  not  perceive  my  approach.  Her 
eye  was  fit  up  with  a  fire  whose  brilli- 
ancy startled  me,  and  her  whole  fea- 
tures wore  a  most  peculiar  expression 
—of  deep,  intense,  and  perhaps  painful 
thought.  The  volume  lay  open  upon 
her  knee;  it  was  large,  and  at  the 
head  of  e^h  page  there  were  illumin- 
ated letters.  1  felt  veiy  curious  to  dis- 
cover what  engaged  her  so  deeply.  I 
went  sofUyup  to  her;  she  turned  a 
page,  and  I  saw  on  the  other  side  a 
number  of  curious-  figures  resembling 
hieroglyphics,  but  which  struck  me  as 
presenting  an  appearance  the  most  sin- 
gular I  mA  ever  seen.  **  How  long," 
8iud  I,  ••  EUza,  have  you  devoted  your- 
self to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics  F"-^ 
She  started  from  her  rlsverie  at  the 
Bound  of  my  voice,  and  hastily  closing 
the  volume  screamed  with  terror — ^the 
blood  left  her  countenance — ^her  lips 
became  of  an  ashy  hue.  She  stared  at 
me  for  a  few  seconds,  then  with  ano- 
ther wild  and  piercing  scream,  sunk 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

Her  mother  and  sister,  for  she  had  a 
sister  some  years  younger  than  herself 
-^rushed  intothe  apartment— they  found 
her  in  my  arms.  I  bore  her  to  the 
open  door,  and,  alter  some  time,  she 
slowly  recovered.  Her  sister  attempt- 
ed to  disengage  the  volume  from  her 
hand,  but  she  held  it  with  a  tenacious 
grasp ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered 
strei^^,  she  flew  from  our  inquiries, 
and  begginj^  to  be  left  alone,  she  shut 
herself  up  m  her  own  roonl.  We  were 
all  unhappy,  and  watched  in  alarm  least 
a  return  of  the  feinting  fit  might  sur- 
prise her  when  alone ;  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  returned  to  us  pale  but  calm 
— I  asked  no  questions,  her  eye  never 
met  mine,  she  appeared  to  dread  en- 
countering my  glance.  I  shortly  took 
my  leave,  and  returned  to  my  apart- 
ments perplexed  and  grieved.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  disguise  the  hxA 
—the  vokme  I  had  seen  in  her  hand 


I  believed  to  be  a  book  upon  magic. — 
I  had  seen  volumes  exactlv  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  library  of  the  College, 
which,  I  was  toW,  were  on  magic  ;  but 
then  why  her  alarm  at  my  appearance  ? 
I  laughed  at  magic  :  I  knew  it  waft  No- 
thing but  juggling — ^then  why  her  ter- 
ror on  my  discovering  her  study  ?  TRie 
whole  scene  was  unaccountable— ^vk%at 
followed  was  still  more  so. 

That  night  I  sat  up  late^  tteditiriii^ 
on  the  events  of  the  day.  The  eall^ 
clock,  with  its  deep4oned  strokes,  md 
just  tolled  twelve  ;  the  fire  wbb*  aspi- 
ring in  mv  grate,  and  I  haA  j«M  Hked 
up  the  dying  embers  and  <*fawh'tey 
chair  closer  to  the  fire,  whtii  a  fond 
knock  came  to  the  door.  I  rd*^  dbd 
opened  it ;  a  man  entered  ekM^j^  «ibf- 
fled  in  a  cloak,  and  without  mi^Ak^  a 
word,  threw  off  his  cloak  awi  ei^MSed 
to  my  view  features  strongfhr  KimH 
most  probably  by  crime — he  bttf  a^ag- 
ger  suspended  from  his  belt.  ^  ^as 
alarmed,  and  moved  towards  the'fte- 
place,  as  the  poker  was  the  onh^  ftnple- 
ment  of  defence  that  w«s  at'liaii& — 
He  advanced  into  the  middle  ^the 
room — I  cann<ot  exactly  reiaeftifeer 
what  followed  ;  but  I  have  anUlffistiiict 
recollection  of  his  standing  ottdcMe' to 
me  and  grinnine^,  and  the  etmcH^Mim- 
inff  blue  ;  but  Uds  fancy  wafl  nib^iyo- 
h&\j  caused  by  fright,  for  I  iMtve^no 
recollection  at  all  of  his  depiifHfe ; 
but  I  found  myself  shortly  «ftei-^f«Ad- 
ing  a  document  which  he  had  lefkMoa 
the  table — and,  CTacions  heavetev  r'tts 
contents  were  still  more  startlil^t  it 
was  a  solemn  charge  to  me  never  v^&n 
to  speak  to  Eliza !  It  had  no  d^ltt- 
ture ;  but  the  writer  told  me  ^rft  'ihe 
was  another^s  by  ties  which  neither  hea- 
ven nor  hell  could  break.  I  trembled  as 
I  read.  I  paced  the  narrow  fhidt*  of 
my  chamber.  I  read  the  words  again 
and  again,  almost  distrusting  the  evi- 
dence of  my  senses.  I  threw  myself 
at  lengtii  upon  my  bed,  and  sunk  into 
a  profound  out  unrefreshir^  sleep — and 
what  a  recollection  I  had  m  tiie  whole 
transaction  in  the  mominff  I  I  would 
have  believed  tiiat  I  had  nllen  asleep 
over  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  ^  a 
dream ;  but  then  the  document  re- 
mained as  evidence  of  the  reaRty  of 
the  scene.  I  examined  it  anew  by  the 
davlifi^ht — the  hand  was  cramped,  and 
it  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  km^ 
time  written.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
mere  tridc  of  some  of  mv  fd9oir-«tii- 
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daitSp  wHo  had  disooTered  my  inlioiacy 
ivith  £liaa,aiidwt8h6dtoei^oyalangti 
ttt>  HIT  ezp«D8e.  I  easily  pextoaded 
mymT  of  this»  paitieularly  as  at  the 
time  at  which  this  mTfteriooa  visit  was 
pakl,  DO  peitDB  could  have  gone  out  of 
€oU^^  Well  pleased  with  this  ex- 
•plaainoB^  hgnm  ashamed  of  my  weak- 
Bess  the  preeeding  night,  and  deter- 
mined to  think  no  more  of  my  noctnr- 
aal  tisfkor,  whether  he  were  a  devil  or 
a  eoUege-man,  but  pay  mv  visit,  which 
latleily  had  become  a  daily  one^  at  the 
■oottage. 
'  Bi^  fldas,  tiiis  visit  was  destined  to 
«nerease  still  further  my  ooiustemation. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  well-known  Ipot 
-I  fiMHnd  all  the  windows  with  the  slnit- 
tersdosed.  Wkh  a  beating  heart  I 
kaoeked  at  the  door :  it  was  opened  by 
a  sthwger,  who  UAd  me  that  the  fiuouly 
had  gone  away  not  to  retara,  and  an- 
swered mv  enquiries  as  to  the  place  of 
their  abode  by  slapping  the  door  in  my 

And  thus  had  vanished  all  my  hopes 
snd  dreams  of  future  hsfppiness,  They 
were  gene  like  the  morning  masts,*  and 
I  knew  not  why.  All  my  earthly  antici- 
pations w«'e  laid  prostrate,  and  vet  I 
eauki  not  see  the  hand  that  struck  the 
emel  blow.  In  a  state  of  mind  border- 
ing on  distraction  I  spent  the  next  three 
ymtk$  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
some  due  by  which  I  might  unravel 
this  mystery,  but  all  i^y  efibits  were 
unavalling--^e  cottage  continued  shut 
upk  and  apparently  uninhabited — whe- 
ther it  reai7  was  so  or  not,  I  could  not 
teU.  - 1  knocked  several  times  at  the 
door,  but  never  received  an  answer, 
«nd  1  left  the  metropolis  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation,  satis- 
fled  that  whatever  was  the  place  of 
Elisa'k  concealment,  she  was  at  least 
&r  away  from  Clontarf. 

I  had  been  accustomed  frequently 
to  epeoA  my  vacations  with  an  uncle  in 
the  town  of^YoUghal,  and  this  summer 
I  had  promised  to  pay  my  southern  re^ 
latives  a  visit  It  was  during  the  two 
monte  that  I  spent  in  Youghal,  that 
an  incident  occurred,  which  to  me  has 
ever  been  perfectly  unaccountable.  I 
am  now  old  enough  to  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  impresdons  of  my  youth, 
and  even  the  scenes  of  my  furst  love 
might  by  this  time  have  passed  firom 
my  memory,  but  the  events  which  I 
nm  endiavouring  to  relate,  I  never 
can  forgtt,  and  though  the  occurrences 
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sire  but  indistinctly  re- 
led  in  my  failing  memory,  My 
years  have  taken  nothmg  from  the  vi- 
vidness with  which  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Eliza,  is  present  to  my 
mind.       f 

The  town  of  Youghal  b  rituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater, — the  only 
mode  of  passing  to  the  other  side  was 
by  a  ferry-boat  ^^lich  plyed  constaiitly, 
and  oonveyed  passengers  across  at  a 
.moderate  charges  at  tunes,  however, 
the  passage  was  very  roughs  particu- 
Ivaiy  during  the  prevalenoe  of  a  north- 
westeriy  wind,  which  had  fyi  oommand 
of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  if  a 
strong  ebb  tide  was  met  by  a  south- 
wester,  the  surf  ran  so  high  as  to  ren- 
<der  the  ferry  unsafe.  It  was  about 
nine  o'dook  on  Sunday  evening,  fai  the 
end  of  August,  that  I  airived  at  the 
Waterford  side  of  the  ferry^  after  hav- 
ing passed  the  da;^  with  a  clefg}rman 
who  lived  about  six  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  evening  had  turned  out 
wet,  and  the  rain  was  accompanied  by 
a  fresh  gale,  which  had  been  gradually 
increasing  as  I  rode  along,  and  by  the 
.time  I  reached  the  water's  side,  it  was 
blowing  pretty  hard.  The  boats  were 
tosnng  very  much,  and  the  white  waves 
-could  be  seen  raising  their  foamy  crests 
^dnctly  through  the  ffathering  gloom 
of  the  evenui^.  I  hatted  the  ferrymen 
but  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  being 
told,  that  to  pass  over  was  impossible. 
What  was  I  to  do?  To  return  to  my 
friend's  house  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
night  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
1  enquired  if  there  was  any  accom- 
modation near,  the  ferryman  told  me 
that  I  might  sit  by  his  fire  until  morn- 
ing, but  that  as  fc^  the  animal,  he  had 
no  place  to  put  her. — There  was  a  gen- 
tleman's honse  at  a  little  distance  who 
would  give  me  a  heaity  welcome,  and 
lodging  for  the  night  "But  then"  added 
my  informant  in  a  lower  tone,  '*he  may 
well  be  glad  to  see  the  &ce  of  a  tra- 
veller, for  in  troth  if  s  not  many  that 
wouldKke  to  go  to  him."  «•  Why  so," 
enquired  I.  *•  Why,"  replied  he, — 
"  there's  more  than  whaf  s  good  going 
on  there,  if  he  ii^  greatly  beli^" — 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?*  said  I  impa^ 
tiently.  "  Why,  they  say  he  has  thinffs 
about  him  that  a'nt  just  of  the  right 
sort,"  he  answered  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery,—^though  troth  tt^s  myself  that 
Wouldn't  speak  agin  him,  K>r  he's  a 
migh^  nice  ^tleman,  and  very  cha* 
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ritable,  only  the  neighbours  say  that 
he's  not  just  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
the  seryants  hear  strange  noises  at 
ni^ht  through  the  rooms."  **  Pooh  P 
said  I,  '*  b  that  all  ?  any  noise  is  better 
than  beinff  out  under  the  rain."  *'May 
be  you*d  be  of  a  different  ofunion  be- 
fore morning,"  muttered  the  ferrvman, 
as  I  turned  my  horse's  head  in  the  di- 
rection he  pointed  out. 

The  house  to  which  I  came  to  beg  a 
night's  lodging,  was  one  well  suited, 
at  least  in  external  appearance,  to  the 
character  I  had  heara  of  it — a  broken 
gate  admitted  me  with  ease  to  what 
had  once  beeb  an  avenue,  but  was  now 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds — the 
mansion  itself  appeared  rapidly  tum- 
blmg  mto  decay,  but  I  had  no  ttme  to 
make  particular  observations  or  my 
courage  might  perhaps  have  failed  me, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  get  shelter  from 
the  storm,  which  was  now  beating  with 
increased  violence.  The  knocker  was 
broken  off  from  the  hall  door,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  knock  with  the  handle 
of  my  riding  whip.  The  door  in  a 
few  minutes  was  opened  by  an  old  wo- 
man, who,  holding  it  in  her  hand,  asked 
my  business.  I  told  her  I  was  a  be- 
nighted traveller  seeking  a  night's 
lodginsr.  She  had  not  time  to  make  a 
reply,  for  the  master  of  the  house  hav- 
ing overheard  our  conversation,  came 
to  the  •  door,  and  politely  welcoming 
me,  called  a  servant-man  to  take  my 
horse,  and  giving  directions  that  he 
should  be  well  fed  and  attended  to, 
conducted  me  into  the  room  where  he 
had  been  utting.  **  It  is  not  often  that 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any  one 
here,"  said  he,  when  I  was  excusing 
my  intrusion,  **and  I  rejoice  at  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  which  allows  me 
your  society."  I  thought  of  the  fer- 
ryman's words,  and  began  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle queer,  the  apartment  we  were  in 
was  large,  and  wainscotted  up  to  the 
ceiling,  the  vrindows  were  hung  round 
with  old-&shioned  ti^estry,  but  the 
want  of  shutters  gave  the  room  a  cold 
and  dismal  appearance — in  each  comer 
there  was  a  table  covered  with  globes 
and  balls  of  various  sizes  and  colours, 
and  instruments  which  I  then  imagined 
to  be  mathematical — the  furniture  was 
all  of  oak ;  he  drew  a  table  towards 
the  hearth,  placed  a  chair  for  me,  and 
piling  two  or  three  fresh  faggots  on  the 
fire,  ordered  a  servant  to  bring  in  sup- 
per, and  a  bottle  of  wine.    In  a  short 


time  I  fbfgot,  in  the  elceHence  of  lus 
wine,  and  the  agreeable  nature  of  his 
conversation,  the  strange  character  I 
had  heard  of  him,  and  so  pleased  was 
I  with  my  companion,  who  appeared 
possessed  of  almost  boimdless  informa- 
tion, and  great  conversadonal  talents, 
that  I  parted  from  him  with  regret, 
when  he  intimated  to  me  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  seek  repose  after  the 
&tigues  of  the  day. 

The  apartment  m  which  my  bed  was 
prepared  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  one  in  which  we  had  been  sitting. 
It  was  comfortless  and  gloomy— 4flieTe 
was  a  large  fire  in  the  grate*— the  rain 
was  pattering  against  die  windows,  and 
the  melancholy  whistle  of  the  wind 
throv^  the  ill-joined  crevices  of  tbe 
casement,  was  dismal  in  the  extreme  : 
my  heart  sunk  within  me  as  the  reee- 
ding  steps  of  my  host  died  away  upon 
the  lobby,  and  I  looked  on  the  large 
and  curtainless  bed  in  which  I  w«s  \» 
sleep.  1  had  remarked  before  we  left 
the  parlour  that  there  were  two  mirms 
exactly  oppoute  to  each  other ;  but  im- 
mediately on  my  entrance  he  had  drawn 
a  curtain  over  one.  In  this  room  there 
was  a  mirror  exactly  correspoiiJUag  to 
the  one  below  stairs,  and  precisely  0|>- 
posite,  a  curtain  coneealecl  what  1  sup- 
posed to  be  another  mirror.  I  cooid 
easily  have  ascertained  by  rainnr  iqi 
the  curtain,  but  I  had  an  vklenned 
dread  upon  my  mind,  which  prevented 
me  from  dmng  this.  I  feh  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  awe  upon  my  t^ 
rits  which  every  thing  around  me  served 
to  deepen.  I  went  to  bed  and  I  fell 
asleep,  and  I  dreamed  of  the  curtain  t 
I  thought  I  saw  it  slowly  rise  w^  and 
behind  it  there  was  a  large  ana  wide 
hall,  and  gloomy  lamps  all  round  were 
sending  up  a  glimmering  and  smoky 
flame,  and  it  was  full  of  skeletons  that 
moved  about  like  living  things  ;  soiae 
were  leaning  against  the  pillars,  and 
their  fleshless  arms  were  folded  acroas 
— and  others  were  walking  slowly  up 
and  down,  but  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
hall ;  there  was  a  party  of  them  dan- 
cing, and  they  were  moving  about  with 
their  long,  lank  bones,  and  their  ribs 
and  joints  were  rattling  together  ; 
1  thought  that  they  were  keeping  time 
to  the  jingling  of  their  bones;  at 
last  they  spied  me,  and  a  very  large 
skeleton,  who  seemed  the  commander 
of  the  party,  fetched  out  his  great  arm 
bone  as  if  pointing  at  me,  and  we  whole 
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set  danced  down  towards  me,  and  as 
they  came  down  the  hall  cutting  the 
most  fantastic  capers,  all  the  others 
jomed,  and  the  clattering  of  their  bones 
npon  the  pavement,  ami  the  rattle  that 
they  made  asther  jostled  each  other, 
was  the  most  terrific  thing  I  coold  have 
conceived,  until  they  got  almost  within 
reach  of  me,  and  then  they  set  up  the 
wildest  and  most  hideous  laugh,  and  its 
echo  pealed  fearfully  along  the  vaidted 
r«of  of  the  hall.  (^  screamed  with  ter- 
ror ;  and,  awaldng,  found  myself  fairly 
tnmUed  out  of  b^  and  lying  at  full 
len^  upon  the  floor. 

1  must  have  been  some  time  asleep, 
ISwr  the  fire  which  was  burning  pretty 
higk  when  1  went  to  bed,  was  nearly 
eztingiiished.  Its  dim  light,  however, 
shoved  every  object  in  the  room — the 
cuitaia  was  still  hanging  down  in  its 
ionner  place,  and  the  mirror  opposite 
W9S  quietly  reflecting  the  red  glare  of  the 
dying  fire.  I  threw  some  faggots,  of 
whiohmy  host's  servant  had  left  me  a  very 
plentiful  store,  upon  the.  grate.  In  a 
lev  minutes  there  was  a  bright  and 
eheering  blaae.  I  stood  at  the  fire  half 
afiraid  to  retum  to  bed,  least  I  should 
again  enconater  my  ghostly  dancers, 
and  one  such  ball,  even  in  a  dream,  was 
q^jite  enough.  1  employed  myself  in 
considering  the  theory  of  dreams,  and 
bad  very  satis&ctorily  decided  that  the 
^<^e  oanse  of  this  mysterious  appari- 
tion was  to  be  found  m  the  words  of 
the  fetryman,  and  my  own  curiosity 
about  the  purposes  of  the  mirrors. — 
Thia  last  1  was  resolved  should  not 
long  remain  unsatisfied,  and  I  boldly 
wauedup  to  the  curtain  determined 
to  look  behind,  even  if  it  concealed  the 
hall  of  skeletons  itself.  Twice  I  stretch- 
ed out  my  tremUing  hand,  and  twice 
my  resolution  fidled  me.  I  cast  a  fear- 
ful glance  at  the  opposite  glass — ^for  a 
moment  1  was  stanled  at  a  taD,  white 
figure ;  but  I  soon  discovered  it  was 
the  reflection  of  my  own  person.  I 
laughed  at  my  folly — and  summoning 
up  all  my  nerve  drew  up  the  mysterious 
curtain.  There  was  behind  it  a  plain 
mirror,  and  nothing  greeted  me  but  the 
mere  apparition  of  my  own  form.  I 
felt  myself  half  disappointed  ;  I  made 
a  low  bow  to  my  own  shadow,  and 
wished  the  ghost  good  night ;  he,  of 
course,  politely  returned  it  ;  I  cast 
one  towards  the  opposite  wall — and 
can  I  believe  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  or  was  it  but  an  imaginiatioB 


heated  by  the  terror  of  my  dream,  in  the 
other  mirror  I  saw  plainly,  and  as  large 
as  life,  the  figure  of  Eliza  ;  she  was  m 
graveclothes,  and  her  features  wore  the 
pallid  hue  of  death.  I  felt  my  hair  to 
stand  on  end — I  could  not  turn  my 
eyes  from  the  spectre ;  her  eyes  were 
open,  and  she  was  staring  at  me  with 
her  glazed  and  motionless  balls — in  her 
hand  was  the  ma^cal  volume  which 
she  had  been  reading  on  the  morning 
we  parted  ;  I  shrank  involuntarify 
back — I  accidentally  strack  the  curtain 
behind  me,  and  it  felK-^mmediatdy 
the  apparition  vanished,  and  every 
thing  was  still  and  quiet  as  before.  I 
know  not  how  I  passed  the  hours  until 
break  of  day  ;  I  could  not  have  slept ; 
I  threw  up  the  window,  and  even  the 
beating  of  the  rain  upon  my  fevered 
temples  afforded  me  relief ;  1  dare  not 
raise  the  curtain  again  ;  I  thought 
at  times  I  heard  the  noise  of  strugghng 
along  the  stairs  and  lobbies,  andthen 
a  scream,  and  then  peals  of  laughter, 
just  such  as  I  had  heard  in  my  dream  ; 
but  all  I  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  scarcely 
had  the  my  light  of  the  morniiiff 
streaked  tiie  eastern  sky  when  I  left 
the  house  ;  the  servant  was  up — he 
gave  me  my  horse  without  asking  any 
questions,  and  I  did  not  feel  myself 
quite  safe  until  I  was  seated  in  the  fer- 
ryboat, with  the  pure  breeze  of  ocean 
mnning  me  with  its  refreshing  cool- 
ness. 

All  that  I  discovered  of  Eliza  may  be 
summed  in  a  few  words.  Not  many 
weeks  afterwards  I  was  walking  in  the 
island  of  Cove,  and  as  I  passed  the  lonely 
grave-yard  at  Ballintemple,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  littie  marble 
slab  at  the  head  of  a  new  made  tomb ; 
I  read  the  inscription — it  was  "Eliza — . 
obiit  Aug.  16, 17 —  ;"  it  was  the  very 
day  upon  which  her  spectre  had  so 
mysteriously  appeared  to  me.  There 
repose  her  mortal  remains — ^but  why 
that  remote  spot  should  be  the  resting- 
place  of  her  dust,  I  know  not ;  she  is 
now,  probably,  forgotten  by  all,  and 
not  even  her  grave,  to  a  common 
observer,  is  distinguished  from  the 
tombs  around.  Whatever  was  the 
darkness  of  her  mysterious  destiny, 
I  never  could  discover  it  I  had  after- 
wards reason  to  believe,  that  the  person 
to  whom  she  was  originally  betrothed 
was  my  host  upon  the  niffht,  I  was 
vritness  to  the  scenes,  which,  be  they 
fancies  or  realities,  I  have  attempted 
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to   describe.      The    oouMsidences,  at  poor  remains  to  be  earned  to  the  i 

least,  were  singular.    M7  r^er  wiU,  spot  where  her's  repose.    It  may  be  a 

form  his  own  opinion,  accordini^  to  his  mlish  wish,  but  1  cannot  help  it;  I 

superstition  or  his  scepticisms^ — But  I  never  will  beHcY^  but  that  we  were 

must  have  done.     My  lot  has  been  a  kindred  souls,  and  though  in  life  we 

lonely  one,  and  I  must  soon  reach  the  have  not  been  together,  it  will  be  a 

confines  of  that  land  where  all  things  consolation  to  think  that  in  our  deaths 

are  forgotten.     I  have  directed  my  we  will  not  be  divided. 


THE  POETS  HAUNT 

(from  moschus.) 

*•  Carmina  teceitum  aQrflwntis  at  otia  qaanrnt; 
Me  marey  roe  venti,  roe  fera  jactat  hyenii." 

Ov.  DB.  fmisr* 

♦  t 

When  the  light  tephyr  skins  the  sunlit  main. 
The  transient  ripple  of  the  wavelees  tide 
Forbids  my  fkulfring  voice  its  wonted  strain. 
Where  the  coy  Muse  consents  not  to  abide. 

The  fickle  moods  of  ocean  faU  to  yield 
The  stillness  and  the  solitude  she  loves,   * 
The  fragrance  6f  the  flow^Nenamdrd  field, 
The  shi^e  and  silence  of  her  hallow'd  groves. 

The  bmow  crested  wMi  its  fleecy  ftmm. 
Swept  by  the  tempest  to  a  rocky  shores 
Wills  not  such  haunts  to  be  the  poet's  hone^ 
Where  winds  and  waves  their  echoed  thnndevs  pour. 

The  noisy  strifes  of  elemental  war. 
Sweet  music's  peaceful  accents  could  not  suit ; 
The  trumpets  of  the  storm,  discordant,  jar 
Upon  the  softness  of  the  poet*s  lute. 

No — to  more  tranquil  scenes  the  gentle  Muse  . 
Would  guide  her  votary — where  nature  wreathes 
Her  bowers  of  balm  and  beauty,  there  he  woo's 
The  inspiration  of  the  themes  she  breathes. 

By  pebbled  brooks,  and  in  the  leafy  dells. 
Where  the  wild  thyme  perfiimes  the  passing  breeie. 
There  he  consults  her  sacred  orddes. 
And  hears  reveal'd  her  hidden  harmonies. 

Amid  the  woods  of  mingled  plane  and  pine, 
LulPd  by  the  murmurs  m  a  bubbling  rill 
Fancy,  endianted,  weaves  -her  dreams  divine. 
Conscious  of  joy,  and  strange  to  fears  of  ill. 

There  be  it  mme  to  revel  and  to  dwell. 
Won  by  the  woouig  of  the  turtle  dove. 
To  tune  the  golden  chorda  of  Hermes'  shell 
To  plaintive  tones  of  melody  and  love* 
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Hiatofy,  which  has  been  called  "aiw 
ticipated  experience,''  and  which  may 
give  an  account  either  of  the  transac- 
tions of  ages  long  past,  or  of  eyents. 
wliich  liaTe  occnrreoin  our  own  times, 
has  been  always  deemed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pursmts  of  intelligent 
men.  It  may  be  treated  of  in  yanous 
ways,  and  there  is  no  sulject  wldch 
affords  more  scope  for  laborious  research 
and  for  ingenious  disquidtion.  When 
we  peruse  the  histo^  of  any  country 
or  M  any  period,  we  not  only  hare  a 
riffht,  but  it  it  our  duty — ^to  enquire 
what  anthoritr  the  writer  had  for  the 
facts  which  he  relates ;  and  if  we  do 
so,  we  shall  sometimes  find  that  the 
narrative  of  the  professed  historian 
rests  upon  as  slight  grounds  as  the 
tale  of  the  poet  or  m  the  writer  oi 
romance;  and  that  we  can  place  no 
more  dependance  on  its  truth.  Some* 
times  the  compiler,  and  the  greater 
number  oi  historical  writings  extant  are- 
compilations,  endeavours  to  make  his 
work  interesting  by  the  embellishments 
ofhisfimcy;  sometimes  he  is  misled  by 
the  prejumces  or  interested  misrepre- 
sentationsof  the  oricpnal  writers,  which 
eannot  be  disproved,  though  they  may 
be  suspected  m>m  the  loss  of  the  recordv 
of  the  other  party,  or  from  their  inability 
to  tell  their  story— as  suggested  in  the 
well  known  fable  of  the  man  and  the 
ISon;  and  when  variety  of  evidence 
can  be  prochiced,  and  an  impartial 
judge  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
so  contradictory  is  this  evidence  often 
found,  like  that  occasionally  produced  in 
a  court  of  ju^ce,  that  after  a  lonff  and 
patient  investigation  he  is  unable  to 
make  a  decision  satis&ctory  to  himself 
or  to  others.  Sometimes  a  fitvourite 
theory  evidently  biasses  the  judgment 
of  the  writer;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
dearth  of  matter,  he  indulges  in  speci- 
ous reasonii^,  instead  of  honestly  con* 
fSessing  his  ignorance.  Yet  fkr  are  we 
fVom  intending. to  censure  the  labours 
of  the  historical  compiler,  or  to  repre- 
sent them  as  useless.  On  the  contnry, 
we  do  not  know  a  more  interesting  em- 
ployment, (we  speak  of  employments  of 
a  mere  literary  kind,  and  except,,  of 


course  the  stud^  of  the  Divine  Word,} 
than  endeavounngto  separate  truth  fix»m 
error  in  historicfld  narrative,  wherever 
materials  are  attainable ;  and  we  most 
readily  bear  testimony  to  the  great  im» 
provements  made  bv  modem  com- 
pilers; though  I  think  the  field  is  yet 
open  for  future  investigators  in  the  his- 
tory of  almost  every  period.  Nay,  we 
can  read  with  pleasure  avowed  fictiona 
in  which  antiquarian  research  has  en- 
abled the  author  to  give  a  Hvety  and 
probable  representarion  of  the  manners 
of  any  age  or  country,  to  delineate  the  . 
character  of  well  uiown  penonages, 
and  to  render  a  tale  interesting,  without 
introducing  circumstances  inconsiBtent 
with  well-authenticated  tmnsactiions. 
Such  tales  serve  to  render  us  familiar 
with  men  and  circumstances,  and  often 
draw  us  on  to  examine  the  periods  of 
which  they  treat  with  more  attention. 
But  to  proceed  to  our  immediate  object, 
we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
early  part  of  English  history  and  the 
writers  of  it;  remarlLS  which  may 
property  be  called  desuhoty,  because  we 
shall  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  pro* 
ceed  according  to  any  fixed  plan,  or  to  ' 
notice  every  circumstance  of  import- 
ance; but  selecting  whatever  strikes 
us,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence,  and  the  differences 
subsbting  amongst  the  princi]^  modem 

materials  for  discmsion,  and  to  elim 
from  correspondents  some  remarks 
which  may  serve  to  clear  the  mist  in 
which  that  part  of  our  history  is  now 
involved. 

The  early  history  of  Britain-^  e^ 
of  the  time  previous  to  the  invamon  of 
Julius  Cessar,  is  generally  omitted  by 
the  modem  compiler.  Bratus  the  Tro- 
jan, (die  contemporary  of  Eli,  the  judge 
of  Israel)  and  Lear,  with  Ids  three 
daughters,  rendered  fiemiiliar  to  us  by 
the  drama  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  ma- 
ny other  princes  who  filled  up  the  long 
period  from  Brutus  to  Cassibela,  are 
now  consigned,  so  &r  as  history  is  con- 
cerned, to  deserved  oblivion.  That 
Matthew  Paris,  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  other  old  compilers  of  some 
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note  inserted  this  romance  in  their 
histories ;  and  that  even  ^e  master 
mind  of  Milton  did  not  reject  it,  is  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  give  it  ooimte- 
nance,  for  traced  to  its  origin  it  rests 
on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Ren- 
nius,  a  British  monk  of  Banffor,  in  the 
seventh  or  ninth  century,  enlarged  up- 
on by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  who  liv- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century,  and  whose 
"^  fertile  imaffination,"  to  use  an  express 
aon  of  Dr.  Henry's  respecting  hun,  is 
well-known  to  have  led  to  many  Ac- 
tions. Having  rejected  the  tale  of 
Brutus  and  his  foUowers,  and  havinp^ 
few  fiM^  to  record,  some  modern  wri- 
ters have  filled  their  pages  with  specu- 
lations on  the  origin  of  the  Bntons. 
The  reasoning  of  Sheran  Turner  on 
this  sul^ect  is  ingenious  if  not  conclu- 
.  sive,  and  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  support- 
ed by  the  researches  of  the  late  Dr. 
Murray.  Neither  does  Lingard  differ 
materially  from  it,  though  he  mentions 
onlv  the  Celts  or  Kelts,  generally, 
whilst  Turner  traces  the  Kimmerians 
and  Keltoi  from  the  earliest  settie- 
ments  and  distinguishes  between  them 
as  different  branches  of  the  same 
horde  or  family,  descended  from  Go- 
mer,  son  of  Japhet.  The  Belgte  seem 
also  to  have  belonged  to  the  same 
stock.  The  identity  of  the  Kimmerii, 
Kimbri  and  Cymri  b,  we  think,  if  not 
satisfactorily  established,  at  least  ren- 
dered highly  probable  by  Turner. 
Yet,  Dr.  Wood,  in  his  *•  Inquiry  into 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland," 
says  that  the  Celts  and  Germans  are 
absurdly  called  Cimbri,  from  a  small 
Gothic  tribe  which  took  its  name  from 
Cimber,  signifying  in  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage, a  robber^  thus  reversing  the  pro- 
cess of  Turner,  who  derives  the  signi- 
fication robber,  from  the  depredators  of 
the  Kimbri.  In  another  passage,  after 
mentioning  that  the  Kimbri  are  spoken 
of  by  CseMur,  as  Germans*  Dr.  Wood 
argues  that  the  Britons  could  not  have 
been  descended  from  them  or  their  lan- 
guage would  have  been  Gotiiic;  but 
Turner  supposes  that  Germany  was 
successively  peopled  by  the  Kimmeri- 
ans, the  Scythians  or  Goths,  and  the 
Sarmatians ;  and  the  Kimbri  would 
seem  to  have  been  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  the  Grothic  tribes,  which  led 
to  their  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy. 
•*  But,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  alluding  proba- 
bly to  Turner  as  well  as  to  Pinkerton, 
**  accordingly  some  late  authors  venture 


to  affirm  that  the  first  inhalntants  of 
Britain  were  Kimmerians,  when  ther 
denominate  Kimbri  and  confound  with 
the  Celts.  It  is,  however,  doubtfiil 
that  the  Kimmerians  were  eitiier  Kim- 
bri or  descendants  of  them,  and  certain 
that  the  Kimbri  were  not  Celts ;  a  na- 
tion solely  and  properly  Gauls.  The 
assertion  relative  to  the  origin  o£  tiie 
Britons  is  not  even  a  plausible  ^«o»- 
jecture."  3uch  is  the  manaei  in  ]vhicfa 
the  extensive  and  ingenious  reSQarebM 
of  Turner  are  tresOed  by  ^  epntem- 
porary  writer,  who,  tho4igh  ax^^Mici- 
able  man,  is  fkr  his  inferior  in  l^ajmng 
and  research,  and  who  rf pwts  ioon 
after,  **  that  the  Cimbri,  not  only  vei* 
a  Gothic. people  but  used  the  Qothic 
dialect."  Pinkcrten*s  opinion  w^.met^ 
\y  the'same  as  Tumcr*s,  and  Dr^  Miw- 
ray  in  his  historv  of  the  EmcopeMn 
languages,  considers  the  Cdiim  mmA 
Cymri  of  the  same  fitmily,  though  he 
does  not  seem  to  consider  thepi  aik  tbe 
same  with  the  Cimmerians*  Wi^,m$(f 
now  leave  the  sulgect  sub  judko,  De- 
serving that  such  speculations  may 
serve  to  exercise  ingenuity*  bqi  fanwA 
be  considered  as  datable  of  ceMmtM, 
and  should  therefore  never  beMJe 
the  subject  of  dogmatical  asseition.  ■  • 
The  names  of  the  British  tijhea,.ia 
well  as  the  community  of  religioB^wi^ 
fldenUy  prove  that  they  were  oi  .Gel- 
tic  origin.  The  aocounto  given  oC  IJm 
Druids  do  not  materiaUy  diffrrfciwit 
some  attribute  their  orig^  to  the  GbuK 
others  to  the  Britons,  whilst  othei* 
state  that  they  existed  amongat  the  Cel- 
tse  in  the  east,  and'were»  therefore,  4tfi- 
tecedent  to  both.  It  is,  however^  in 
opposition  to  this  last^  that  wte  do  ooi 
find  any  distinct  mention  <^  th^m  in 
other  tribes  of  Celtic  origin*  m^  tin 
Spain  or  Italy.  Caesar  represent  the 
Britons  as  mote  skilled  in  the  disei|i* 
line  of  the  Druids,  and  as  instmetora 
of  the  Gauls ;  but  this  does  not  aecea- 
sarily  iim^ly  that  they  were  the  auatboM 
of  it.  Our  most  satis&ctoiy  aocounta 
of  them  are  drawn  from  Cssar  «ad 
Tacitus :  some  few  drcumstanoes,  how* 
ever,  have  been  mddentally  mentianed 
by  other  ancient  writers,  and  Dr.  Hen- 

2  has,  probably,  collected  every  thW 
at  deserves  notice;  perhaps  much 
more  than  can  be  substantiated.  It  ia 
rather  an  extraordinary  circnmstance 
that  many  of  the  Monkish  hiaUMriaaa 
have  passed  over  the  Dmids  without 
any  notice  whatsoever. 
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To  CflBsar  we  look  ht  the  earliest 
aathentic  infonnatioii,  and  he  first  yisit^ 
ed  Britain  in  the  year  b.  c.  55.  As 
he  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  events 
he  records,  and  was  even  the  principal 
actor,  his  narrative  has  peculiar  claims 
to  attention ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  render  his  veracity 
questionable.  Our  experience  teaches 
us,  ttoit  great  generals  in  modem  times 
are  apt  to  cdour  their  narratives,  even 
when  they  know  that  there  will  be  a 
counter-statement.  Exaggeration  of 
advantages  and  palliation  of  losses  are 
to  be  expected  ;  nay,  are  scarcely  to 
be  avoided.  Now,  Csesar  was  mte- 
rested  in  representing  the  events  in 
the  manner  most  fevourable  to  his 
own  character,  and  whilst  the  final 
advantage  gained,  appears  even  from 
his  own  account  to  Imve  been  trifling  ; 
the  n^cings  at  Rome  were,  we  may 
ahnosi  say,  extravagant  Succeeding 
writers  have  spoken  of  his  success  in 
very  different  ways,  some  representing 
it  as  a  conquest,  and  others  as  little 
better  than  defeat,  whilst  Pollio,  onfe  of 
ys  contemporaries,  has  not  hesitated 
to  dhmgH  his  narrative  vrith  inaccuracy. 
The  stratagems  he  made  use  o(  are 
said  to  have  been  carefully  concealed, 
for  the  supposed  purpose  of  exalting 
his  courage  and  power,  whilst  the  same 
motive  would  induce  him  to  magnify 
the  strength  of  his  opponents,  and  to 
desci^  them  as  more  formidable  than 
they  really  were.  Polyoenus,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  **  Military  Strata- 
gen^**  defeated  to  the  emperors  M. 
Antoninus  and  L.  Verus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  records 
sevetal  stratagems  that  had  been  used 
by  CsBsar,  which  are  suoposed  to  have 
been  extracted  from  his  ••epheme- 
rides^  or  daily  memorandums,  a  work 
now  lost  From  this  work,  Servius 
the  commentator  on  Virgil,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  a  remarkable 
circumstance  mentioned  by  him  in  a 
note  on  the  11th  iEneid,  that  Ceesar 
was  once  carried  off  by  a  Gaul  of  great 
strength,  and  was  set  free,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  another  Gaul  crying  out 
;ssar,  Caesar,  which  was  intended  as 
exultation  over  him,  but  was  under- 
stood by  the  cq>tor  as  an  order  to  set 
him  at  liberty.  This  circumstance,  if 
it  took  place,  is  omitted  in  the  com- 
mentaries. 


Tlie  use  of  an  elephant  to  alarm  the 
Britons,  when  collected  by  Cassibela- 
nus  to  oppose  .Csesar's  passage  of  the 
Thames,  on  his  second  expedition,  is 
mentioned  by  Polyoenus,  who  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lingard,  **  Uiat  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  unknown  animal,  of 
enormous  magnitude,  covered  with 
scales  of  polished  steel,  and  carrying 
on  his  back  a  turret  filled  with  armed 
men,  the  Britons  abandoned  their  de- 
fences, and  sought  for  safety  in  a  pre- 
cipitate flight*  Now,  if  UsBsar  used, 
elephants,  or  a  single  elephant  in  his 
wars  against  either  Grauls  or  Britons, 
he  has  studiously  concealed  it  in  his 
commentaries  ;  and  it  has  also  escaped 
the  researches  of  Plutarch ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  said,  what  could  induce 
Polyoenus  to  invent  such  a  tale  ?  We 
refer  to  it  merely  as  one  instance  in 
which  Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  with- 
held a  fact,  but  do  not  intend  to  aigue 
for  its  truth.  A  statement,  however, 
in  all  respects  different,  has  been  made 
by  some  of  the  early  historical  writers 
in  England.  Mat&ew,  a  monk  of 
Westminster,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  who  was  a  great  col- 
lector from  the  writings  of  preceding 
authors,  but  does  not  give  his  autho- 
rities, states,  that  Cassibelanus  became 
sovereign  of  Britain,  after  the  death  of 
hb  brother  Lud,  and  that  Ceesar  sent 
to  him,  demanding  tribute,  which  was 
indignantly  refused  ;  that  Cassibelanus 
with  his  confederates  (for  there  were  a 
number  of  petty  states  combined  under 
one  head,  called  the  Pendragon,  ac- 
cording to  Whittaker,)  met  Ceesar  on 
his  landing,  when  a  long  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought;  that  Caesar  had  a 
personal  engagement  with  Nennius, 
brother  of  the  British  chief;  that  he 
lost  his  sword  in  the  engagement,  and 
that  the  Romans  fled  to  their  ships  and 
returned  to  Gaul,  in  confirmation  of 
which,  the  historian  quotes  the  re- 
proach which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Pompey. 

**TeiTito  qacMitb  ottendit  t«rga  Brittnnk.** 
That  on  Ceesar  making  a  second 
attempt  two  years  afier,  he  was  again 
obliged  to  depart;  but  that  afler  this, 
on  a  quarrel  between  Cassibelanus  and 
his  nephew  Androgens,  Duke  or  King 
of  the  Trinobantes,  the  latter  applied 
to  Caesar  for  aid,  and  on  the  landing  of 
the  Roman  array,  joined  it  with  his 
forces  ;  that  Cassibelanus  was  defeated 
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in  a  hard  fought  battle ;  that  he  ^ras 
encompassed  whilst  on  a  hill  where 
he  took  refuge,  and  that  he  must  hare 
perished  by  the  sword  or  famine,  |f 
Androgens    had    not  interfered   and 
mediated  a  peace,  by  the  terms  of 
which,   Cassibelanus  agreed    to   pay 
B,000  pounds  of  silver  yearly,  as  a 
tribute.    Now^  Ccesar  mentions  only 
two  expeditions^  in  both  of  which  he 
was  successful  in  the  field ;  he  spealis 
of  Cassibelanus,    not  as  the  regular 
monarch,  but  as  an  able  prince,  s^  ^ 
lected  by  hh  equals,   to   command, 
when  Caesar  came  the  second  time ; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  Trinobaniea  join- 
ing him,  in  consequencje  of  his  havictf 
with  him  a  young  prince,  son- of  thev 
former  king»  who  had  fled  to  him  for 
protection.  .  The  final  result  }&  similar 
in  both  cases,  a  peace,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  submissipn  and  tribute.    The 
name    Cassibelanus,,  is    supposed   to 
mean,  king  of  the  Cassi ;  ieUny  meanr 
ing  king.     After  this,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  intercourse  with  Bri- 
tain for  many  years,  thougk  Horaee, 
in  one  or  two  passages,  seems  to  at- 
tribute the  conquest  pf  them  to  Au- 
gustus, founded,  perhaps,  on  their  re- 
newal of  tribute,  Qr  some  submission 
which  has  not  been  deemed  worthy  of 
'notice  by  the  Roman  historians,  but 
of  which  the  flatterinfi;  poet  availed 
himself,  to  compliment  ms  patron. 

Cymbeline,  is  a  name  which  Shake- 
speare has  made  familiar  to  us,  vet  we 
4o  not  meet  with  it  in  the  best  historic 
cal  works.  The  compilation  of  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster,  infotms  us,  that 
Cassibelanus  reigned  seven  years  after 
the  departure  of  Caesar,  that  on  his 
'deaths  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Tenuantius,  whose  son  Cymbeline  had 
become  king,  previous  to  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  This  answers  in  point 
of  time,  supposing. his  reign  to  be  of 
tolerable  length,  with  the  Cynobe- 
linus,  so  many  of  whose  coins  have 
been  found,  and  the  banishment  of 
whose  son,  caused  Caligula's  foolish 
expedition,  recorded  by  Suetonius. 
The  sons  of  Cymbeline,  were,  Guide- 
rius  and  Arviragus,  who  were  succes- 
sively kings,  and  the  latter  of  whom 
is  represented  to  have  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  Ceesar,  and  to  have 
been  mostly  in  alliance  with,  though 
occasionally  at  war  with  the  Romans. 
Juvenal  speaks  of  an  Arviragus,  king 
of  Britain,  but  ia  such  a  manner  as  to 


give  us  no  itrfbrmatioft  re^t^ecting  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  or  the  cirdum- 
stanoes  of  his  life.    From  Tacitus,  6n 
the  other  hand,  we  learn,  that  the  sons 
of  CynobelinuB,  were  To^odanmui  aitd 
Caractacus,  who  were  kings  in  the  tiide 
of  Claudius,  and  the  former  6f  ^^oob, 
like  GmderiusL  is  said  to  h|Lv^  been 
killed  in  battle.    Was   the'stbfy  of 
Cymlx'iliiie  a  mere   romance,  or   was 
Caractaciis  (or  Caradoe,  as  some  have 
called  him)  the  same  as   Ar\'iragus  't 
The  name  of  Caractacus  has  been  ren- 
'  dered  familiar  to  us,  by  the  Drama  of 
Muson  ;    and  we  associate  him  with 
Wallace  and  other  brave  but   unsuc- 
cessful defenders  of  the  liberty  of  their 
'country.     We  thus  feel  an  interest  in 
his  story,  and  gladly  receive  whatever 
is  told  respecting  him,  calculated  to 
exalt  his   character.     That  he  malfi- 
tained  resistance  to  the  Romans  in  his 
native  wilds,  for  nine  years— that  he 
at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  con- 
querors and  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  his  manly  and 
dignified   behaviour,   he    was   treated 
somewhat  better  than  prisoners  of  his 
class  generally  are.     These  are  facts 
which  we  may  without  hesitation  re- 
ceive, on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who 
was  born  in  a  few  years  after  the 
events  were  said   to  nave  happened. 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  Bogue  in  their 
history  of  tlie  dissenters,  seem  to  ad<^t 
a  tale  that  his  father  accompanied  him 
to  Rome,  mth  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  \vR«  converted  there  to  chrig^js^uity, 
and  returning  to  Britain,  intr(>aui»^  it 
there.    This  b  inconsiistent  w^'liis 
being  the  son  of  Cjrmbeline,!  aff  ^^ft^ 
by  Tacitus — so  also,  is  his  beiitt^j^g 
of  the  Silures  in  the  wes^'  ^^'^^J*" 
beline  resided  in  the  eas^  of  ^r^ain. 
The  details  of  Tacitus  are,  iv  inairr  of 
our  conmilers  enlarged  6n  Uie  JUV^o- 
rity  of  Dio  Casstus,   a  native  ^of  Bi- 
thvnia,  who  was  raised  to   Ae"  con- 
sulship and  various  govemmetifii  by 
Alexander  Severus,  in  the  ear^  part 
of  the  third  centurv,    and  who  em- 
i^oyed  his  old  age  m  writing  hi^ry. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  iji  the 
circumstance,   that  the  Rpmana  em- 
ployed some   native  princes  gainst 
others  ;  that  the  stepmother  of  Canc- 
tacus  betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  or 
that  a  weak  prince,   like   Claudius, 
should  i^point  the    triumphal  spec- 
tacle, recorded  on  the  delivery  to  nim 
of  such  a  captive.    The  speech  which 
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CtraotacM  it  rqireieiited  to  have  de- 
lirered*  ifl»  of  course,  an  inrentioii  of 
Tadtvs,  but  is  suitable  enough  to  the 
character  and  circumstance;  and  we 
may*  perhaps,  sa^  the  same  of  the  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  <*  that  the  oosses- 
sors  of  palaces  in  Rome  should  enyy 
him  a  cottage  in  Britain,**  which  has 
been  Introduced  from  some  other  source. 
Dr.  Henry  is  rery  full  in  hb  detidl, 
taken  chiefly  from  Tacitus ;  other  com- 
pilers vary  in  their  narrattTes,  but  Mr. 
Hume  has,  I  think,  judiciously  com- 
pressed the  whole  into  a  single  sen- 
tence. The  monkish  historians  have 
a  succesdon  of  three  kings  after  the 
death  of  Arviragus,  called  Marius, 
Coilltts  and  Ludus,  who  are  represent- 
ed as  remaining  in  peace,  attenUve  to 
th^  wel&re  of  their  subjects,  and  re- 
gularly paying  their  tribute  to  Rome, 
and  we  nave  a  pompous  account  of  the 
cojAversion  of  Lucius,  the  last  of  them, 
to  Christianity,  which  is  adopted  with 
modifications  b^  Dr.  Lingard.  This 
tale,  however,  is,  in  many  points,  in- 
consistent, and  is  completely  at  variance 
with  every  thing  we  learn  from  other 
sources— and  is  also  omitted  by  Gil- 
dus,  a  firitish  writer,  whose  silence  may 
be  considered  as  decisive  of  its  false- 
hood. From  the  time  of  Caractacus 
to  the  year  84,  a,  d.  we  have  bterest- 
hkg  deteils  of  the  war  with  Boadicea, 
ot  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  and 
Silures,  and  of  the  campugns  of  Agri- 
cola,  au  omitted,  as  I  have  observed 
before,  by  the  monkish  historians,  but 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  of  whose  veracity 
there  is  strong  internal  evidence, 
though  he  might  be  disposed  to  mag- 
nify the  exploits  of  hb  father-in-law, 
Agricola.  For  thirty  years  after,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Tregan, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  Bri- 
tain. Nor,  indeed,  for  a  much  longer 
period  have  we  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. The  brief^narrative  or  Eutro- 
pius,  the  abridgment  of  Dio,  by  Xiphi- 
tinuB,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  supply  a  few  cur- 
cumstances,  and  it  is  supposed^  that  the 
country  was,  in  general,  quiet  and  im- 
proving, because  it  has  supplied  few 
materials  for  the  historian.  The 
inference,  however,  is  hardly  justifia- 
ble. The  Britons  might  be  unable  to 
resist  with  effect ;  but  they  were,  in  all 
probability,  a  distinct  people,  under 
their  own  petty  Kings,  neither  speak- 
ing the  language,  nor  adopting  the 
Vol.  I. 


customs  of  thdr  commerors.  Some  of 
the  hardy  youths  enlisted  in  the  Ro- 
man service,  and  were  sent  to  foreign 
regions,  where  they  became  complete- 
ly alienated  from  their  country ;  and 
a  few  might,  in  the  towns,  attain  to 
some  privileges,  but  the  great  body 
were  an  oppressed,  and  most  probably^ 
a  discontented  people,  kept  in  sub- 
mission by  a  strong  military  force,  and 
compelled  to  yield  the  produce  of  their 
labours. 

Because  the  Romans  built  temples 
and  fortified  walls  and  castles,  and 
made  military  roads,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  natives  were  advanced 
in  civilization,  for  we  have  no  traces  of 
it  in  any  respect  I(  indeed,  we  would 
form  a  judgment  of  the  Britons,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Roman  sway,  we 
should  thmk  of  the  Irish  from  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second  to  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  even  much  later ;  or  of  the 
Caribs  in  the  West  Indies,  or  of  the 
natives  of  South  America  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  settlements.  The 
groans  of  the  BrUont  then,  if  we  be- 
ueve  Glides,  that  sudi  were  uttered  to 
the  Romans,  must  have  proceeded  from 
a  few  favoured  adherents,  inhabitants 
of  London  or  York,  Verulam,  or  some 
Roman  towns,  who,  perhaps,  dreaded 
the  population  at  home,  as  much  as  the 
Scots  and  Picts  ;  but  Zoumus,  a  gene- 
ral historian,  at  the  latter  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  **  whose  fidelity,**  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Priestly,  in  his  lectures 
on  history,  **  is  not  easily  to  be  called 
in  question,**  relates  that  the  people  in 
general,  armed  themselves,  asserted 
their  independence,  and  might  have 
protected  themselves  effectuaUy,  if 
their  internal  divisions  had  not  been  in 
favour  of  the  enemy.  This  Zozimus 
held  difierent  civil  offices  under  the 
younger  Theodosius,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  and 
lefl  a  history  of  Roman  afiairs  in  six 
books ;  in  the  five  last  of  which  he  de- 
tails public  events  from  the  death  of 
Diocletian  to  the  second  siege  of  Rome 
by  Alaric  He,  of  course,  did  not  live 
long  after  the  time  under  considera- 
tion, though  very  distant  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  the  important 
events  that  took  place  so  much  nearer 
to  him,  would,  probably,  attract  more 
of  his  attention.  He  has,  however, 
mentioned  some  circumstances  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Britain  at  vanance 
with  the  more  common  accounts.     All 
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do  not  think  of  this  writer,  however^ 
with  eqpaX  approbation — lor  Oib)>oit 
speaks  of  him  as  credulous  and  partial ; 
and  he  has  been  charged  b^r  others 
with  prejudice  a^inst  the  uhristian 
Emperors,  especially  agsdnst  Constan* 
tine  the  Great.  Gildas  lived  at  a  later 
period,  but  was  a  native  of  the  coui^ 
try,  and  had,  of  eoiurse,  some  advan- 
tages. He  was  bom  in  520,  and  be- 
came a  monk  at  Bangor,  but  travelled 
much,  and  wrote  his  work  De  ExcuSo 
BfiUanmie  in  564»  when  fiving  in  j^e- 
tagne,  then  called,  Armonia.  This 
work  is  stiH  in  eidstence.  These  are 
the  two  leading  authorities.  Nermfus 
of  the  same  abbey,  who  lived  about  a 
century  later,  or  according  to  KlchO^ 
8on«  not  dll  the  i^nth  centunr,  has  left 
a  history  of  Britain,  enlarged  upon  bv 
Geo^y  of  Monmouth,  or  the  Welsh 
ba^d,  whom  Geo£^yis  said  to  hav^ 
translated^  bat  whose  work  1ms  not 
been  found,  which  histoiy  is  so  roman-^ 
tic  imd  so  much  at  variance  iVom  what 
we  derive  ftom  other  sources,  thai  it  \b 
now  deemed  of  little  au&ority  \  though 
made  use'of  \yf  Mathew  of  Westmin- 
ster and  (lie  other  compilers,  dow^ 
Inmost  to  tiie  present  day. 

Tb^  VeneraWe  Bede«  »nd  to  hftVe 
been  bom  in  672,  and  to  have  died  H 
736,  being-  neaorlv  diree  centuries  after 
the  events  recorded.  He  spent  his  liBfi 
in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lyna,  and  wrote 
an  eeelestasrical  history,  in  wfiich  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  Christ!- 
anhy  in  Britain,  from  its  introduction 
to  the  year  731.  Iti  this  he  octiasSon> 
ally  mentions  other  circutnstatices,  but 
wlien  we  consid^  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  distant  and  re- 
tired sHuBtton  in  whieh  he  IWed,  and 
the  pr^ttdices  bjr  whidh,  as  a  SRaxbn  he 
most  hafte  been  influenced,  we  can  nei- 
ther be  surprised  that  the  hdbrmation 
he  gives  about  the  Britons  is  scanty, 
or  nmch  disappointed  at  the  maidfest 
appearance  of  ereduMty  and  supersti- 
tion. Indeed,  in  all  that  respects  the 
Britons,  he  see  tts  to  depend  on  Gildas, 
and  therefore  adds  nothing  to  his 
authority.  Mr.  Turner  has  fnrdier 
gleaned  from  the  history  of  the  Goths 
by  Joraandes,  himself  a  Goth,  who 
flourished  in  540,  and  from  Claudian, 
the  poetic  panegyrist  of  Stilicho. 
Some  incidental  circumstances  ma^  be 
mentioned  in  some  other  compilations, 
but  nothing  of  importance.    The  ac- 


count as  it  m^y  be  eolWeted  &o«i  the 
Britidi  writers  is  that  in  the  year  420» 
the  Britons  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
mity of  the  Goths,  Pict^and  Norwe* 
gianssent  to  Rome  for  aid,  when  a 
legion  was  sent  which  repelled  the 
enemy  and  raised  a  wall  of  sod&  from 
sea  to  sea  for  the  protection  ef  the 
Britons ;  that  this  wall  proving  to  be 
of  no  use,  the  Romans  being  again  sent 
for  in  the  £[^Iowing  year»  421,  returned* 
and  then  built  a  stone  wall  with  manj 
castles ;  after  which  they  bid  farewdl 
to  Britain,  as  not  likely  to  return.  In 
484,  the  Romans  aire  again  represeat? 
ed  as  leaving  Britain,,  and  soon  after 
follows  an  account  of  the  letter,  much 
spoken  of  in  British  histoiy,  which 
was  entitled  the  *<  Groans  of  the 
Britains.**  In  the  year  435,  aceordii^ 
to  the  same  account,  Giuthelin,  aich« 
bishop  of  London,  is  represented,  aa 
having  gone  to  the  King  of  Armoniii. 
and  procured  from  him  his  brother  Con- 
Stantme  and  2000  soldiers.  This  Con* 
stanntine  was  chosen  King  and  was&ther 
of  Constans,  Ambrosius  and  Uthm  Pen- 
dragon. — On  Constantine*s  being  nmr- 
dered  by  a  Pict  in  445,  Vortigena^  a  man 
of  rank,  called  a  Consuk  procuring  the 
advancement  of  Constans»  who  littl 
been  a  monk,  to  the  throne^  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  influencii^  hb  measured 
Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  pow- 
er, Vortigena  procures  the  assaasinft- 
tion  of  (yonstans  and  his  own  elevation 
to  the  throne,  and  his  tyranny  obliged 
him  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Faxons  in 
449.  l^is  story  is  compounded  from 
Gildas,*Bede,  and  Renniue.  Mr.  Wais 
rington,  in  his  history  of  Wales,  seems 
to  have  giren  credit  to  it ;  and  a  kte 
improved  edition,  (as  it  is  called!  of 
Goldsmith's  History  of  England, 
seems  to  follow  Rennius*  whole  series 
of  Kings,  without  any  expression  of 
doubt. 

Mr.  Hume,  the  philosopher,  who 
could  rdect  the  well-attested  filets  on 
which  Christianity  is  founded,  adopts 
that  p6rtion  which  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  Gildas,  omitting  the  episode 
of  Constantine  from  Rennius,  and 
fixes  the  dq)arture  of  the  Ronuina 
in  the  year  448,  in  which  he  varies 
fi^m  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  I 
have  been  able  to  consult,  Rapin 
takes  nearly  the  same  course,  but  dif- 
fers in  dates ;  he  fixes  the  first  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  in  410,  their  final 
one  after  rebuilding  the  wall  b  426 
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and  th^  coming  of  the  Saxons  m  440> 
whicli  last  date  seems  generally  agreed 
upon*     Dr.  Henry,  referring  to  the 
same  authoritv,  repeats  much  of  the 
story  more  in  detail  and  appears  to  me 
to  render  it  inconsistent  by  mingling  ac» 
counts  which  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled.    Thus  followii^  Zosimus,   he 
tells  us  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
Britons  repelled   their   northern   in* 
Taders,  and  then  he  adopts  Gildas's 
tale  of  their  cowardice  and  despair. 
He  indeed  makes  them  at  different 
periods.    Thus,  the  Roman  troc^  de- 
part first  in  412,  and  are  followed  by 
the  other  Romans  in  414.     On  thui 
occasion  the  Britons  act  with  spirit. 
In  416  they  obtsdn  the  aid  of  a  l^ion 
which  repels  the  enemy  and  assists 
them  in  repairing  Antoninus's  wall  of 
turf;  thus  reconciling  it  to  previous 
history,  whilst  Gildas,  as  appears  &om 
Tomer,  speaks  of  it,    as  n  it  were 
an  original    undertaking.      In  418  a 
legion  comes  again  and  stays  a  yeai; 
during  which  it  repair$  (accommodat- 
ing as  before)  the  stone-wall  of  So- 
vems.    In  420  the  Romans  take  their 
final  departure,  and  then  we  have  the 
whole  of  Glldas's  account  of  the  dread- 
fbl  state  of  the  Britons,  for  which  he 
quotes  Bede,  not  considering  that  he 
might,  with    equsd    propriety,    quote 
every  other  of  the  many  compilers  who 
copied  Gildas,  without  adding  in  the 
least  to  the  authority.     In  giving  this, 
he  seems  to  tell  us  more  than    his 
original,  from  whatever  source  he  may 
have  got  it ;   and  in  446  brings  the 
Britons  to  that  state  in  which  they 
applied  to  (Etuis.    In  449  a  council  of 
British  kings  takes  place ;  Yortigem, 
sovereign  of  the  Silures,  acts  the  part 
of  universal  monarch,  and  recommends 
to  make  application   to  the   Saxons, 
which  is  immediately  carried  into  ex- 
ecution.    Dr.  Lingard  adheres  chiefly 
to   Zozimus  ;    he    does  not,  indeed, 
entirely  omit  the  application  to  Altius 
or  Agitius,  but  makes  it  the  act  of  a 
small  party,  and  says  nothing  of  the 
groaru  </  the  Britont ;  whilst  Turner 
exposes  the  inconsistenor  of  Gildas*s 
account  with  that  of  Zozimus,  sup- 
ported by  gleanings  from  other  works, 
and  rejects  it  almost  with  contempt, 
am)lying  to  him  what  Dr.  Johnson  said 
Of  Ossian — **  If  we  have  not  searched 
the  Magellanic  regions,  let  us  however 
forbear  to  people  them  with  Patagons ; 
if  we  know  little  of  this  ancient  period. 


let  m  not  fill  the  vaeuity  with  Gildas.* 
Mr.  Turner  fixes  the  final  departure  of 
the  Romans  in  409,  on  which  the  Bri- 
tons asserted  and  maintained  inde|)eii- 
dence.      For  the  <Uvision  of  Bntain 
under  the  Romans,  he  infers,  that  there 
were  thirty  independent  republics  go- 
verned by  chief  magistrates,  a  senate, 
and  other  officers.    These  states  quaN 
relied  with   one   another ;   kii^gs,  or 
tyrants,  were  established,  and  bX  last 
one  tyrant,  Gwrtheyrn,  or  Vortigem, 
predominated  over  the  rest,  though 
AmbrosiuB,  or  as  the  Welsh  bards  call 
him,  Erarys  Wledig,  is  represented  as 
a  sucoessml  rival.     Mr.  Turner,  on  the 
authority  of  a  Welsh  chronolog^>  fixes 
426  for  the  acquired  ascendancy  of 
Vortigem,  leaving  a  period  of  twenty- 
thtee  years  from  his  being  chief  mo- 
narch to  the  invitation  of  the  Saxons. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  attached  to 
this  period  of  history,  that  we  can 
scarcely  move  a  step  with  satisfaction, 
and  we  have  no  writer  on  whom  we 
can  depend.    So  also  with  respect  to 
tiie  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Britain,  there  is  no  consistency — in 
the  want  of  an  original  aoeoont  coatr 
jecture  has  followed  conjecture,  and 
the  obscure  riddles  of  the  Welsh  bards 
have  been  recorded  as  authority.    Nor 
do  we  appear  to  have  more  certfunty 
when  we  enter  upon  the  Saxon  times. 
*•  Oiu"  further  progress,'*  says  Mr-  Tur- 
ner, **  must  be  very  cautiously  made ; 
we  are  treadiug  among  the    broken 
monuments  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  the  feeble  fight 
we  can  obtaii^  throws  but  a  small  and 
&int  circle  of  rays  into  the  damp  and 
dreaiT  gloom  of  time,  which  is  corrod- 
inp;  mem.    Sometimes  tiie  scanty  illu- 
nunation  presents  to  us  the  relios  dis- 
torted by  the  shades  it  creates  and 
cannot  remove ;  with  all  our  care  we 
may  often  |rive  a  delusion,  when  we 
think   we    nave    traced    a    reality." 
Gildas  and  Bede  continue  our  chief 
authorities,  the  Saxon  chronicle  and 
the  Welsh  poems  supplying  occasional 
information.      Of   the    Saxon    horde 
succeeded  horde  till  eight  kingdoms 
were  founded,    the    Britons    offering 
constant,  though  ineffectual  resistance. 
After  the  defeat,  and  almost  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the    Britons,  Christianity, 
and  with  it  the  barbarous  literature  of 
the  day,  was  soon  introduced  among 
the  victorious  Saxons  ;  numerous  mo- 
nasteries were  founded  by  their  weak 
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and  superstitious  kings  ;  and  some  in- 
habitants of  these  monasteries  have,  in 
their  account  of  them,  related  what 
they  knew  concerning  the  events  -of 
those  times.  But  Mr.  Hume  has  ob- 
served, respecting  them,  **  that  they 
lived  remote  from  public  affairs,  con- 
sidered the  dvil  trans^u^ons  subordi- 
nate to  the  ecclesiastic^ ;  and  besides, 
partaking  of  the  ignorance  and  barbae- 
rit)r  which  were  wen  universal,  were 
strongly  infected  with  creduli^,  with 
the  love  of  wonder,  and  with  a  pro^ 
pensity  to  imposture."  To  repeat  in- 
stances of  this  ignorance  is  unneces- 
sary at  present.  Nor  can  we  repose 
confidence  in  the  relations  of  men, 
who  were  devoted  to  a  power,  whose 
repeated  encroachments  were  the  cause 
of  frequent  (Usturbances ;  men,  who 
have  done  everv  thing  they  could  to 
defame  those  who  had  sense  and  cou- 
rage sufficient  to  withstand  their  inno- 
vations, whilst  they  praise  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms  all  those  who  were 
the  instruments  of  papal  tyranny ; 
men,  who  to  bigotry  ^nd  superstition,' 
united  ignorance  and  credulity.  Thus, 
we  find  these  monks  abusing  the  un- 


fortunate £dwey«  whilst  his  brother* 
Edgar,  who  supported  them  is  extolled 
as  a  pious  and  virtuous  man,  as  well 
as  a  great  king,  though  they  them- 
selves record  actions  inconsistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  character.  This 
sutnect  has  lately  been  brought  into 
notiee  \sy  the  wm  of  Lingard,  who, 
in  a  more  guarded  manner  than  hia 
Medecessort  on  the  same  side,  lias 
laboured  to  establish  the  misooBdatt 
d*  Edwey,  and  to  vindicate  fihe  inter- 
Aerence  of  the  deigy.  But  it  it  iSaae 
to  stop.  Whether  the  wtk^txA  In  lever 
renewed  or  not,  the  chief  oUeet  is  at- 
tained, to  show  that  the  early  Uatorf 
ofow  country  is  so  obsetfe  aad  uih 
certain,  that  fitde  thai  is  reoordvion 
be  rdied  on ;  that  the  modem  leiaaK 
pUers,  deriving  their  infomathM  Aen 
the  same  authority,  widely  differ  aaoi^ 
themselves,  and  that  our  details,  when- 
ever entered  upon,  can  be  regarded  as 
littie,  if  at  all,  better  than  rotnaacea. 
Yet  men  who  reject  Christianity  ibt  its 
deficiency  of  evidence,  do  not  hcuiUSu 
to  receive  these  vague  aooooaia^  m 
entitled  to  credit. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  1808. 


ntke EtSior qf  ike DMm  Umoermty Magame. 


Sir^*«Iii  tiie  lait  nomber  of  jtmt 
IfaguoM^  I  kave  resd,  wHh  deep 
intereflt,  tike  tftide  entitled  <*The  I>i»- 
trnwerj  of  Emtnet's  loBuirectioiu*'  Of 
aone  «f  the  tsansactioM  of  the  nig^ht 
«f  the  98d  July,  1806,  I  wis  myself  a 
witiiefls.  •  I  kneiTBOMeof  thepnaciMl 
mUite  of  tiiat  nighty  and,  as  a  Boblin 
jMOotail,  I  was  actively  eiBpk>7ed->-I 
OBgbt  mther  say,  was  ready  to  be  acs 
Imiy  •mplojed,  had  my  senrices  bees 
demanded, 

I  am  not  of  the  dass  of  mawkish 
sentimentalists,  who  would  bury  in  ob« 
livioA  every  recollection  of  sncn  events 
90  these ;  and  would  **  breathe  not  the 
nome^  even  of  the  principal  traitor.—* 
On  the  contraiy,  if  punishment  of 
crime  be  intended!  rather  to  warn  others, 
than  to  visit  with  vengeance  the  guilty 
individual,  how  can  such  warning  be 
more  effectually  given,  than  by  recal- 
ling public  attention  to  historical 
events,  not  growing  out  of  accident, 
but  generated  in  the  same  systematic 
disaffection  to  English  connexion  and 
English  law,  for  so  many  centuries 
prevalent  in  Ireland,  and  at  this  day 
not  less  prevalent  than  ever  ?  But,  if 
a  warning  of  this  nature  may  be  salu- 
tary to  &e  governed,  occasions  may 
occur,  where  even,  governors  may,  if 
they  will,  reap  bcne^t  from  it  And 
in  this  view,  the  case  of  Emmet's  in- 
surrection is  of  peculiar  weight.  The 
project*  of  a  wild  enthusiast  to  seize,  in 
a  time  of  tranquillity,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  hundred  undisciplined  and  ill- 
armcd  ruffians,  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
the  seat  of  His  Blajest/s  government 
situate  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  this 
would  seem  so  preposterous  as  only  to 
ezdte  a  smile.    But  yet,  if  it  be  true. 


that  his  Miyesty'b  government  was  so 
drcmnstanoed  on  the  2dd  of  July, 
1808,  that  tfi  ten  mmuie*  it  might  have 
been  surprised  even  in  its  head-ouar- 
tefs,  its  gaard  overpowered,  its  princi- 
pal menSiers  massacred  or  impnsoaed, 
its  arsenals  and  hs  treasury  seized,  its 
fimodons  usurped,  and  all  its  powers 
wielded  (for  a  time  at  least)  by  an  able 
and  suecessfiil  desperado,  supported  by 
fen'-fiftfas  of  the  population-^  all  this 
was  even  possible,  under  a  Tory  go- 
vernment and  a  Pitt  administration, 
and  not  five  years  after  the  rebellion  of 
1796,  and  with  a  strong  garrison,  and 
three  thousand  l<^ral  and  disciplined 
yeomanry  within  sound  of  its  alarm- 
bell — ^if  this  were  barely  possible  then, 
who  shall  say  that  the  lesson  amy  not 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  pre* 
sent  government  of  Ireland,  and  at  the 
present  day  f  I  do  not  indeed  expect 
that  advice  offered  through  your  pages, 
will  be  received  with  complacency, 
but  facts  will  speak  for  themselves;  and 
if  they  be  doubted,  as  coming  through 
the  medium  of  a  Conservative  Journal, 
inquiry  may  at  least  be  excited,  and 
that  will  be  enough. 

Now,  as  to  fac^ ;  my  own  recollec- 
tion agrees  in  general  with  your  narra- 
tive. For  it  is  a  matter  of  no  essen- 
tial importance  that  your  narrator  is 
(I  believe)  mistaken  in  saying,  that  the 
mangled  body  of  the  lamented  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  brought  into  the 
castle.  He  was  removed,  while  yet 
alive,  from  the  scene  of  murder,  to  a 
watch-house,  situate  hard  by  in  Vicif's 
street,  as  the  nearest  public  place<w^ 
And  it  was  here  stretched  on  the  harp 
boards,  and  in  the  very  agonies  of 
death,  that  in  dontrouling  the  natural 


*  Yet  the  project  itself  was  not  Griginal.  See  Harri«*t  History  of  Dnblio.  The 
apparent  inadequacy  of  the  meant  makes  Emmet's  attempt  seem  ridiculoas :  yet  such 
as  they  were,  if  his  infuriated  partisans  had  not  been  diverted  for  a  few  minutes  from 
their  main  object,  by  the  irresbtible  temptation  of  murdering  one,  attractive  to  them 
in  so  many  ways,  as  an  aged  and  defenceless  man,  a  nobleman  and  a  judge,  who  shall 
SB  J  what  might  have  itBsulted  ? 
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indignation  of  an  attending  magistnite, 
he  pronounced  his  o^-n  aeveiwdying 
epitaph  and  culogium,  '^let  no  man 

SUFFJBR  ifOK  MY  DBATH»  BUT  BT  V«l» 
LAWS  OF  HIS  COUNTKY." 

There  is,  however*  afactof  moeh 
higher  consequence,  as  it  beass  on  the 
chaige  impliedly  convoyed  by  the  nan* 
rative^  ihat  Mr.  Marsden  treated  with 
too  much  alight,  the  inibmiattAn  offienred 
by  Mf.  Cla^e.  It  is  but  jusdee  to 
lay  before  the  public  all  the  cifcum* 
stances  that  oocurred  between  tiioee 
gentleman,  as  stated  by  Mr.  01ark« 
himself  in  his  evidence  upon  oath« 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Kidgeway's  report 
of  the  trial  of  Thomas  DonneUy  and 
Others ;  Exshaw,  180a. 

Mr*  Clarker  it  appears,  was  called 
opon  as  a  witness,  on  the  trials.o£  twi^ 
of  his  men»  who  were  taken  in  arms  on 
the  ni^ht  of  the  2ad.  He  was  ealled 
on  their  behalf  to  aay  whait  he  could 
in  their  favour  as  to  character  f  and, 
after  having  borne  testimoiiy  highly 
creditable  to  his  own  character  and 
feelings,  the  following  cross  'eMminatiott 
Tjy  Mr.  Attorney-General  took  place* 

Q.  <*Did  vou,  Mr.  Clarite,  meet 
with  any  accident  that  niKhtP* 

A.  *"  I  did — I  was  fired  at  upon  Ar* 
ran  quav,  when  I  was  letnrain^  from 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  between  nme  and 
ten  o'clock-^it  was  a  very  litde  after 
mnc — I  was  waylaid  at  the  oomcir  of  a 
lane  leading  \xp  to  SmUhfidd,  by  three 
or  lour  men  aimed  with  blunderbvs^ 
ses,.  One  of  them  stept  forward,  And 
cried,  out,  *  where  have  you  been,  in^ 
forming  V  and  fired.  My  hoise  ha/A 
turned  obUquelj^  to  him,  and  I  re^ 
ceived  the  shot  in  the  shoulder^ .  Tbe 
blunderbuss,  being  heavily  loaded, 
bursty  send  thirteen  shigs  were  lodgod 
in  me :.  my  home  groped  ofl^  nurf 
they,  fired  two  blundcrbnsses  more  a£- 
ter  me«.  A  ball  pnssedbj  ray  shookler 
and  another  hit  my  hat,  one  shotslniek 
me  across  Uie  nose,  which  bled  very 
much.  I  returned  to  the  castle^  gav« 
information  of  what  happened,  and  re- 
msuned  there  that  night. 

Q.  "Had  you  been  at  the  (aistle, 
upon  the  subject  in  the  course  of  that 
day  l>efore  ?" 

A.  **  I  had ;  and  the  day  befiare,  and 
the  day  before  that" 

Q.   **  Mention   the   communication 
which  you  had  with  Mr.  Marsden  on 
Saturday." 
A.  *<  On  Saturday,  I  was  confirmed 


morb  in  my  opinion  of  the  certainty  of 
the  rising,  than  I  was  on  Friday ;  but 
I  had  notice  of  it  on  Thursday,  and  on 
that  day  I  g«ve  notice  of  it  at  the 
castle.  But  upon  Friday  I  was  less 
certain  than  upon  Thursday,  but  said  I 
vrould  make  every  enquiry.  On  Sar 
tnrday  momfaig,  I  got  mure  certain  and 
sure  that  every  thing  base  and  barbae 
roos  woidd  go  forward.  I  came  ifato 
torwn  immediatdy^^I  got  two  or  three 
expresses  on  my  way,  pardculariy  from 
a  loyal  house  in  thhi  town,  and  from  a 
Roman  €ath(^ic  priest,  that  there  won^l 
b«a  rish^.  I  told  Mr.  Marsden  of 
this,  and  b^ged  he  would  take  proper 
steps  to  prevent  it.  He  said  to  me, 
•  Yon  have  changed  your  mind  very 
suddenly.''  I  said  **  1  had  so."  bttt  I 
gave  him  the  reasons  for  it  He  seem- 
ed satisfied,  and  asked  me  when  I 
would  leave  town.  He  intended,  I  be- 
lieve, to  hslve  me  examined  by  the 
Privy  Council.  1  said  I  would  w^  at 
my  warehouse  in  town  at  Mr.  OHBri- 
01%  and  he  said  he  would  send  for 
me.  He  did  not  send,  and  I  went  tb 
the  castle  at  four  o'clock.  On  FridaT, 
Mr.  Marsden  had  desired  me  to  cau 
the  next  morning ;  and  as  I  came  into 
town,  I  observed  gronpes  of  men  eon- 
suiting  atid  whispering  together  abont 
Newtown  Clarke  and  ralmerstown, 
and  avoiding  me  when  they  saw  me, 
hi  the  manner  they  appeared  previoas 
to  the  last  rebellion.^ 

Q.  '^  Did  you  ask  at  the  castle  for 
any  military  aid  V" 

A.  "  I  did.'' 

Q.  **  Was  a  military  aid  sent  accords 
ingly?" 

A.  «  There  vras.^ 

Q.  ''Although  you  gave  notice  of 
your  apprehensions  on  Thursday,  von 
seemed  oh  Friday  to  think  it  might  be 
afalseaUom?* 

A.  « I  did." 

Q.  <*  Then  I  collect  from  you,  Mr. 
Clarke,  that  any  information  you  gave 
was  received  with  attention  at  tW  cas- 
tle, and  when  asmstance  was  re^pibed, 
it  was  granted  to  you." 

A.  **  Most  ceitaudy.  I  ahrnjra  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  attontion  9m4 
civility,  and  Mr.  Marsden,  always,  in 
my  •pbson,  .innaked  to  d«  tfveiy  tidng 
ip  his  power  to  preparv  for  tlM  «vewi 
—'«nd  i  vrasaor^  tosee  reflectiOBS  up- 
on him  in  an  fingKsh  PlapeT;  I  an 
satisfied  he  did  not  deserve  them.** 

Mr.  Att&mey'GtneraL^^*^  My  Lord. 
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I  am.  fflfMi  this  oppovtii^^  hat  occurred 
tp  iserate  the  slanders  wmch  have  been 

gublished  either  by  ignocanee  ok  ma*- 
ce. .  Mr.  Clarke*  you  nave  do^e  yoiic-» 
self  great  honour,  and  your  country, 
real  serYice." 

Your  readers  will  ^hink  it  right  thai 
the  \^hol^  case  made  on  the  part  of  the 
gpvecanent  should  be  before  tihem  £-* 
and  I  am  certain  that  nobodj^  will  imn 
pute  to  your  narrator  aay  desired  sup^ 
pression  of  £acts,  in  not  stadag  wbMy 
yery  jH-obably,  he  vn»  not  apnjrif ed  4>ii 
,  But  wbsMt  opinion  will  be  formed  of 
ihe  ^-igilanoe  of  the  govenmient  is.aU" 
other  question.  It  is  to  be  lamented^ 
thut  Mr  Marsden  did  not  act  upoik 
Mr.  darkens  first  information,  ajjia  ai 
kiuty  order  some  arms  and  ammwiutiQa 
from  the  Magazine.  A  few  tumbrila 
rolling  througfh  the  streets,  with  their, 
escort,  might  indeed  have  alaoned 
the  timid,  but  would  have  put  the  l^wv^ 
on  the  alert,  and  above  all,  would  havQ 
shewn  the  conspirators  that  they  wer^ 
diiscovprrd  ; — ^vould  have  broken  th^. 
spirit  and  destroyed  their  confidenoeb 
and  thus  the  catastrophe  might  haT^ 
teen  averted.  Then,  ^igaia ;  why  wan 
not  the  Privy  Council  assembled  a*t 
Hae  morning  of  Saturday,  as  Mr.  Mass^ 
den  appears  to  have  intended '^^ 
There  was  ample  time  still  for  eyerf 
necessary  preparation.* 

And  of  the  reality  of  the  traiteroua 
design,  there  could  scarcely  then,  eodsli 
any  doi^bt,  &r  it  was  not  oniy  from 
Caption  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Clarke  thai 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  caaUe, 
during  that  dav.  Stewart  Kisgi  Esq. 
(a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  who  ^ortlv; 
before  had  become  ds^itain  Command- 
ant of  the  Lawyers*  corps  (in&ntrjr) 
on  th^  re^gnatioA  of  the  beloved  Wil-r 
liam  Saurin)  had  early  that  momingp 
received  credible  information  of  tha 
meditated  insurrectios^  Mr.  King  was 
a  H)^  of  great  energy  and  decision  of 
character :  in  ^nd  previous  to  1796»  aa 
adjutant  to  the  Lawyers'  corpfl»  he  had 


displayed  considerable  miliiaTy  talent, 
and  was  looked  up  to  and  conned  in, 
Bot  merely  by  his  own  corps,  but  by  all 
A«4oyal  yeomen  in  and  about  Dublin. 
He  was  a  person  likely  to  reoeive  good 
inlbrmation,  and  not  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived in  it— «nd  in  this  mstance  he 
w«a  not  deceived.  What  his  recep- 
tion at  the  castle  was  I  will  not  sar^, 
ha^riblg  no  certain  kno^edge  of  iL 
The  utmost  he  could  effect,  however, 
w«ai  «  «ortof  permisBion  to  have  his 
dBiBis  in.- readiness,  and  to  beat  to 
arms  in  case  of  necesdty,  with  tm  inti-* 
matiaB,howev«r^(«B  I  undeffstood  frosot 
him)  that  tf  he  caused  a  groundless 
alarms  t3ie  peril  waa  has. 

It  was  fMist  tetf  o'clock  at  night,  and 
Iwas  ntang  vrith  my  fiunily  in  my 
diawing-r«om  in  street,  wlien  my 

wift>  osUed  my  attention  to  anr  tmusual 
aound  in  the.  direction  of  Meition 
SqnMre.    Listening  attentively,  I  re- 
cognised the  hiffhly  exciting   **  beat  to 
9ifrm^  and  exctokmng  that  tbey  were 
**,  oar  drums?*  I  wns  in  a  verr  4ew  mi- 
niMHbeflfilad,aiB0dandaccoutred;  and  re^ 
Dairinig  to  onr  appointed  alarm-post  in 
ViuarionSmiare,i4oon  joined  a  number 
of  my  bretnren;  whom  the  same  cause 
had  biought  together ;  many  yeomen 
oC  other  corpse  and  many  unattscihed 
itod&viduals  aasemUed  with  ua.     We 
weMt  marohed  for  some  time  through 
the  city  in  varioua  directions,  but  at 
knflth.weve  ofdered  inio  the  eastle, 
andoiar  i)Olumn  halted  in  the  upper 
enstle^yaid.    It  must  have  been  theu' 
near  twelve ;  the  attempt  had  ftdled;a8 
it  afterwards  proved,  and  the  misdiief 
was  doufti    But,  fi«(|uen^y,  during  the 
night,  a  shot  or  two  m  the  western  di- 
rection would  lonse  onr  attention ;  and 
in  the  total  igaoranee  of  all  that  had 
happened^  and  the  confidence  that  our 
Captain  fausd  not  hiooght  ns  oiut  Ibr  no- 
th^,.  we  semained  ^r  some  hours  in 
a  state  of  amdous  suspense. 

M  excellent  brotlier   lawyer  and 
brother  soldier  of  mine, '  poor  V.,  in 


*  Anoceurrence  had  taken  i^ace  josta  week  before,  sufficient  to  excite  more  than 
OMDmon  vigdance.  On  the  16th  July  an  explorion  of  gunpowder  had  taken  place 
in  the  house  Now  26,  Patrick>«treet,  oeeupied  by  one  Mc  Intosh.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  been  Dumufhctumig  sky-reckets^  This  nlrht  be  a  very  innocent  amnsement ; 
but  OB  the  premises  were  Ibviid  pikes^  pike-handleB,  bayoneto,  and  newly-cast  mns- 
ket-ballk  Mc  Intosh  escaped  <n>m  thii,  (which  was  proved  to  be  one  of  Emmet's 
depots)  to  the  Grand  Dspot  in  Blass  Lsne,  where  he  was  employed  in  making  pike- 
haadle%  &c  until  the  23d»  when  he.  sallied  forth  with  the  other  rebels,  and  was 
present  at  the  murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden.    He  was  hanged  as  a  traitor,  Oct  dd« 
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speaking  of  the  dayg  and  mghts  that 
we  had  been  in  anus  together  in  the 
rebellion  of  1796,  used  to  say,  with  his 
own  peculiar  emphasis — ^*  for  my  part 
I  never  passed  my  time  more  happily 
or  pleasantly  than  during  the  rage  of 
that  cruel,  savage,  and  unnatural  rebel- 
Uon."  Now,  let  no  agitator  of  the  pre- 
sent dajr,  in  the  plenitade  of  his  Tirtn- 
ons  indignation,  exclaim  at  the  ilSber^ 

Sand  ill-nature  which  wonkl  affix 
epithets  to  the  deeds  of  the  suffer- 
ing patriots  of  1798.  My  friend  V. 
was  neither  illiberal  nor  ill-natured. 
His  character  was  quite  the  contrary. 
But,  feeling  as  he  did,  in  common  with 
every  Irish  Gentleman,  deep  pity  for 
the  delusions  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  upon  our  poor  igno- 
rant and  excitable  peasantry;  he  felt 
also  that  even  for  their  own  sakes, 
strong  measures  had  become  necessary; 
measures  in  the  execution  of  which 
every  Irish  yeoman  took  his  assigned 
part,  not  as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  but 
of  positive  duty  and  stem  necessiqr. 
No,  what  my  friend  meant  to  convey 
by  his  droll  antithesis  was,  what,  in  our 
corps  at  least,  was  unquestionable. 
Well  acquainted,  in  general,  with  each 
other,  and  necessarily  thrown  together 
for  the  greater  part  of  each  day,amongst 
us,  the  hours  that  were  not  employed 
abroad  in  the  duties  of  patrol  or  sentry, 
were  passed  in  our  guaurd-room  in  very 
joyous  convivialitv :  an^  approach  to 
excess,  indeed,  the  stnctness  of  our 
discipline  prohibited ;  but  when  a  party 
returned  nom  duty  with  a  prospect  of 
«n  hour  or  two  of  respite — ana  when 
they  proceeded  to  spread  their  supper- 
meal,  and  the  havresack  yield^  its 
its  bread  and  cheese  or  ham  and  chicken 
and  the  flask  poured  forth  its  moderate 
allowance,  sufficient  to  **  cheer  but  not 
inebriate,"  then  there  was  an  unre- 
strained flow  of  good  humour  and  hila- 
rity, and  the  lai^h  and  the  joke  went 
round,  and  the  adventures  of  the  last 
patrol — the  houses  that  had  been 
searched,  and  the  scenes  that  had  been 
disclosed,  and  all  the  achievements  of 
the  nieht  related,  each  by  the  hero  of 
hb  tale,  afforded  sources  of  never- 
failing  meniment  The  repast  ended, 
some,  stretched  on  a  camp-bed  reposed; 
or  to  some  a  book,  or  quiet  conversa- 
tion served  to  pass  the  time,  till  the 
all-stirring  call  of  the  door-sentry — 
'*  turn  out  the  guard!"  caused  a  general 


move,  and  then  in  a  moment  hastened 
forth  the  whole  party,  fidling  ii^  tbrir 
ranks  with  the  steadiness  6[  ptactbed 
sddiers,  to  ondeigo  the  inspeotioB  of 
the  field  officer  of  the  mi^  or  to  be 
told  off  for  the  next  routine  of  doty : 
meantime  4  party  who  had  beea  just 
relieved*  would  return,  and  the  same 
jocund  meal  with  all  its  aooompttii- 
ments,  again  ffiled  the  room  widi  mMi 
and  iollity.  Yes,  at  the  peril  of  the 
wrath  even  of  the  Arcb-Agitator  hii»- 
self^  and  at  the  riscpe  of  «»tf»y  tU 
the  sensilnlities  of  him  of  the  *  Irish 
Heart,"  I  dodedare,  with  my  Mend 
v.,  that  I  never  passed  my  time  BMre 
pleasantly.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  ioy 
to  me  to  reflect  that,  without  kai^ 
ever  purposely  avmded  my  turn  fai  any 
duty,  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  eaUcd 
to  dischaj^e  any  of  a  painfiii  naitnre. 

Once,  indeed,  in  tne  rebeltioa  of 
1798,  I  was  for  a  few  hours  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  serious  encooater. 
It  was  on  a  fine  warm  night  in  the 
beginning  of  June  ;  my  part^was  sta- 
tioned at  one  of  the  canal  bndget;  and 
the  men  who  were  not  on  actual  doty 
were,  as  usual,  scattered  about  in 
groups,  near  the  guard-hovse,  tnAet 
the  trees  or  on  the  grass,  induligiaein 
their  accustomed  pleasantries,  iraen 
suddenly  was  heard  to  come  dashli^ 
up  the  road,  a  mounted  officer,  kis 
horse  covered  with  foam.  The  gvard 
of  course  had  be^i  turned  out,  on  Us 
approach  being  notified  by  o«r  out- 
sentries.  He  communicated  briefly  with 
our  commanding  officer  Ueolenaiit  B. 
and  then  rode  at  the  same  rapid  pace 
towards  the  next  station.  On  hoa  de- 
parture, B.  gsFe  us  to  understand 
that  we  must  be  on  the  alert,  for  that 
positive  information  had  been  received 
by  Gk>vemment,  that  the  rebek  mteaded 
to  descend  from  the  mountains  and 
make  an  attack,  that  night,  on  the  canal 
bridges  as  the  principal  passes  into 
town,  or  periums  to  effiset  a  junetioii 
with  their  friends  on  the  northern  side. 
We  were  formed  into  a  column  of  sec- 
tions in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  a  po- 
sition which  we  were  ordered  to  main- 
tain; and  w&e  put  once  or  twice 
through  the  evolution  of  **  street  firing," 
as  being  probably  that  to  which  we 
should  have  occasion  to  resort  Tims 
we  remained  until  day-light ;  and  op- 
posite to  us,  and  in  full  view,  were  t£e 
mountains,  which  we  knew  were  then 
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ipfe^ted  by  li^gkives  itom.  the  city,, 
from  .KUdare,  and  other  places,  and 
^hfiiAe  fires,  on  tb{U  night,  w^  had  pr<e- 
vy>a8]|y,  observed,  weipe  verjr  numerous. 
^Qwever,  they  came  not  near  us;  and 
^  Acv^  l^ned  whether  the  alarm  was 
gjvenby  Government  to  t^  the  steadi- 
ness ot  the  jeomanry,  (to  ,whom  these 
po^ts  wef  e  exclusiv^y  ^confided,)  or 
wbet^e(.the  jeae^y,  finding  their  design 
4iscpvjere4,  l^ad  abandoned  it 

,Bul  dicing  the  hours  that  we  th/os 
stood  together,  scarcely  a  wofd«  exc^t 
Ijbip  £ew  ^latare  necessary  on  changing 

.feiitri^  wa«  to  be  jbeard  among  us; 
^h  man  seemed  EpentaUy  to  have  re- 

,  tired  within  himself,  while  to  all  ezter- 
p<4^  .appearance,  he  wa^  the  mere  ma- 

,  ^iAejW)4<>^.  &  soldier  ought  to  be.  A 
jMr^mouot  sense  of  duty  was, doubtless 
u^gov^fnii^g  principle:  the  conse- 
quences that  mi^ht  ensue  to  others--to 
iours^ves^-coula  not  fiul  to  occupy 
some  (^.the  passing  thoi^hts  of  men 
%coust^ofned  to  reflection.  It  was  an 
intefVMl  of  solemnity,  unmixed  with 
dismay.  I  have  compared  my  pvfn 
^tate  of  feeling  with  that  of  several  of 
juy  GQinrades..  As  machines,  we  should 
li»v/e  done  oi^*  duty»  though  as  men  we 
mi^^  have  lamented  the  results.  **  We 
would  baice  stood  our  ground  to  the  . 
ItMnmn!*  saidmy  friend  F.,  "butare  you 
aqi  glad  that  there  was  no  occasion  ?** 
.  It  iffs  with  feelings  and  reflections 
of  the  same  kind,  I  presume,  that  our 
^lumn  (wluch,  I  left  durii^  this  di- 
AXes^on,  standing  in  the  Upper  Castle 
Yard,  in  the  night  of  the  23d  July, 
,I808,y  occupied  the  dreary  hours :  for 
veiy,  lew  words  were  heard  amongst  us: 
litjtle  comn^unication  between  our  offi- 
cers and  us,  and  as  little,  I  believe, 
between  their  superiors  and  them.  At 
leflug^th,  it  occurred,  that  as  we  were  likely 
.to  have  ample  time,  it  might  be  well  to 
have  an  in4>ection  of  the  state  of  our 
^ammunition  by  the  light  of  the  Castle 
laiups ;  a  practice  that  was  never 
omitted  dunng  the  periods  of  perma- 
nent .service,  previous  to  our  being 
marched  off  to  duty,  but  which  the 
suddenness  of  this  night's  alarm  had 
rendered  in  the  first  instance  impracti- 
cablct 

We.  were  tolerably  well  supplied. 
,The  steady  and  regular  soldier  in  ge- 
neral, had  his  cfurtouche-box  furnished 
.with' his  appointed  complement  of 
$w**nty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  ;  Others 


possessed  a.  few,  and  some  were  whpUy 
unprovided,  an  emezgen^  that  could 
scarcely  have  happened  if'^  we  had  had 
but  a  few  niinutes  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons. It  was  soon  arranged  that  we 
should  cUvide  our  stock  ec^ually,  and 
most  of  the  humble  compamons  of  my 
pouch  were  promoted,  for  aught  that 
tliat  I  know,  to  the  service  of  the 
embryo  judges  and  expectant  chancel- 
lors of  whom  our  body  was  partly 
composed. 

But,  as  if  to  show  us  how  superflu- 
pus  it  had  been  for  us  to  take  any 
trouble  in  providing  anununition  for 
ourselves  or  each  other,  our  Sergeants 
ha4  hardly  completed  the  distribution 
pf  our  common  stock,  and  we  were 
again  **  standing,  at  ease,"  though  with 
anxious  and  uneasy  minds,  wh^n,  to- 
wards (he  break  of  day,  our  attention 
was  excited  bv  the  heavy  measured 
step  of  a  file  of  men,  who,  issuing  from 
the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  advanced  to 
our  front,  bearing  each  a  canvas  hog 
slung  before  him.  **  AttenUon  r 
**  Shoulder  arms."  **  Rear  rank  take 
double  distance."  **  Order  arms."  "Car- 
touches open."  These  words  announced 
the  object  of  the  vbitors,  which  was 
to  serve  out  ammunition.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  supply  a  few,  when  perceiv- 
ing on  dieir  part  that  none  of  us' were 
wholly  unprovided,  and  we  soon  dls- 
covenng  tne  sort  of  provision  they  were 
making  for  us,  they  speedily  retreated 
throu^  the  arch,  and  it  vras  then  that 
a  buz — an  irrepressible  buz  of  surprise 
and  derision  burst  forth,  and  the  whisper 
spread  from  rank  to  raidc  that  they 
were  pistol  cartridgei/ — pistol  car- 
tridges!! I  do  not  know  whether 
you,  Mr.  Poplar,  have  ever  **  seen 
service,"  but  if  you  have  even  so 
much  skill  as  would  serve  to  shoot  a 
crow,  you  must  know  what  a  mockery 
this  appeared  to  be.  To  call  it  mock- 
ery, however,  would  be  unjust  I  am 
certain  that  nothing  was  forther  firom 
the  intention  of  the  government  of  that 
day  than  to  treat  Uie  yeomanry  with 
slight  on  any  occasion :  but  I  refer  to 
the  &ct  as  strongly  confirmative  of  the 
dialoffue  report^  oy  your  narrator: — 

*«  What  troops,"  said  Wikox,  *'  are 
in  readiness?" 

"  I  know  of  none,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. 

**  How  many  stand  of  arms  hare 
your 
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**  I^ot  one  within  reach." 
,   **  How    many    rounda  of  amrnind- 
tion?" 

^  Not  a  tingle  one /^ 
And  it  mlly  supports  General  Shortal^ 
declaration,  •*  That  no  orders  had  l>een 
given  by  Government  for  any  supply  of 
ammunition — th&t  the  Government  had 
been  taken  completely  by  surprise.** 

But,  let  me  repeat,  that  not  an  indi- 
Tidual  of  the  corps  thotight  for  a  mo- 
ment of  imputing  this  to  any  motive  of 
disrespect  to  the  yeomanry — ^far  from 
it  At  tiiat  time,  the  services  of  the 
yeoman  army  in  Uie  rebellion  of  1798 
were  fresh  m  tke  public  recollection, 
and ,  a  mutual  and  happy  confidence 
subsisted  between  the  Government  and 
them.  Every  man  was  convinced,  and 
sorry  to  feel  himself  convinced,  that, 
for  once,  the  Government  had  been 
^en  by  surprise.  From  what  nook  of 
the  horse  barracks  the  pistol  cartridges 
were  thus  tardily  dragged  forth  matters 
not  now  to  enquire.  In  half  an  hour, 
the  whole  occurr^ce  had  passed  into 
a  jest  amongst  us.  The  few  rounds 
that  were  delivered,  were  exhibited 
from  file  to  file,  and  then  treasured  up 
as  reliques.  I  saw  one  of  them  not 
long  ago  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
rade :  he  had  clothed  it  with  a  label 
explanatory  of  its  history,  and  said  he 
ineant  to  deposit  it  in  his  cabinet  of 
fciiriosities  for  the  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion of  ftiture  generations. 
.  By  this  tfime  it  was  full  day-light, 
and  oyr  patience  had  become  almost 
exhausted,  when  we  ffot  orders  to 
"wheel  into  line,*  and  then,  the  word 
**  with  cartridge,  prime  and  load,** 
seemed  to  intimate,  that  something 
remained  to  be  done,  and  that  we  were 
called  upon  to  do  it  With  universal 
pleasure,  we  quitted  our  dreary  and  un- 
interestii^,  position,  and  were  led 
thr(jugh  Castle-street  and  Skinner  row, 
straight  to  the  scene  of  the,  horrible 
murders  of  Thomas-street,  (of  which 
no  trace  was  then  visible,)  and  thence 
to  the  Coombe,  where  some  dead 
bodies  of  the  peasantry  still  lay  on 
the  spot  tKey  nad  fallen.  Passing 
through  some  obscure  street  in  the 
region  of  the  Liberty,  a  halt  was  made 
and  some  files  deta^ed  to  search 
houses  that  were  pointed  out :  I  was 
one  of  those  employed  on  this  dqty  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  what  the  particular 
object  was,  but  though  I  met  nothing 
else  otfensive,  I  never  shall  fbiget  the 


horrible  filth  by  wldch  almost  all  my 
senses  were  assailed,  in  the  apartments 
of  a  house,  that,  externally,  bore  a 
yery  decent  aspect  At  length,  we 
were  marched  to  our  parade  and  £a- 
missed,  and  I  hastened  to  my  delSgfat- 
ful  home,  and  found  all  safe  and  qmet ; 
and  may  every  loyal  subject,  who  sa- 
crifices his  domestic  comforts  for  a 
time,  to  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country,  have  such  a  home  and  such  a 
wife  to  welcome  his  return  ;  I  can  wish 
him  no  richer  reward.  Although,  no 
weak  womamsh  fears  had  been  inter- 
posed, to  prevent  my  turning  ont  on 
the  call  of  duty,  I  was  well  aware  that 
anxiety  must  have  prevailed  during  my 
absence  which  my  appeanance  wonld 
best  remove.  I  learned,  however,  that 
the  night  had  not  passed  without  m- 

mours  findii^  their  vray  to street, 

of  murders  and  assassinations,  exag- 
gerated doubtiess,  but  some  of  them 
too  authentic  Amongst  these  suffer- 
ers, our  friend,  Colonel  Lyde  Browne, 
had  been  named  :  almost  the  first  en- 
quiry was  respecting  his  fate.  I  had 
not  before  heard  m  the  lamentable 
event  and  as  early  the  next  morning 
as  I  could  be  prepared,  I  went  to  his 
lodgings,  where  I  learned  all  the  sad 
particulsurs,  which  I  shall  rela;te. 

Colonel  Browne  commanded  the 
21st  fiisileers ;  and  as  they  were  quar- 
tered partiy  in  the  Royal  Barrack  ami 
partly  in  a  temporary  barrack  in  Cork- 
street,  he  had  fixed  his  residence  on 
Usher's  Island,  as  a  position  neariy 
central  to  both  divisions  of  his  men. 
He  had  received  some  intimation  du- 
ring the  day,  that  mischief  was  ex- 
pected, and,  in  consequence  had  <fi- 
rected,  that  if  any  disturbance  broke 
out  an  officer  and  detachment  fix>m 
Cork-street  should  attend  him ;  and 
lie  was  sitting  at  his  open  drawing- 
room  windows,  waitbg  tor  his  party, 
and  anxiously  looking  out  for  intelli- 
gence, when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  two  men.  who,  as  they  passed  slowly 
along  the  footway,  appeared  to  be  in 
earnest  conversation — a  word  or  two 
that  they  dropt  as  if  by  accident,  led 
him  to  listen  with  keener  interest,  for 
their  talk  was  about  the  twenty-^rst 
regiment  and  of  something  that  either 
had  be&llen  it  or  would  be&I  it  in 
Thomas-street  The  diabolical  plot* 
for  such  I  fear  it  was,  prevailed.  The 
gallant  Colonel  instantly  sefa^ed  his 
sword,  and  without  any  other  i^£^ipoii» 
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^d  aUended  only  by  a  faithful  ser-  division  encountered  a  similar  discom- 

yant,  who  insisted  on  following  him,  future  on  the  Coombe,  frgih  LieiHenant 

though   wholly  unarmed^    he  rushe^  Hume  Douglas,    commanding   a  de-^ 

aloqg  Usher*B  Inland,  and  turned  up  tachment  of  the  same  brave  r^mcnt ; 

Bri&efoot-etreet,  the  neares^t  approach  ^'hile  Chief-Constable  Wilsoi,  with  a 

^o  Aomas-strcei     As  he  proceeded  few  Peat^e-Officers,  in  one  quarter/ and 


up  the  hill,  he  perceived  before  him, 
wnat,  in  the  dusk,  he  thou^fht  was  8^ 
column  of  his  own  men,  with  shoul- 
dered arms,  and  so  telling  his  servant, 
he  hastened  forward  to  meet  them. 
It  was  in  vdn  that  the  servant  warned 
him,  that  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
muskeis,   were,   in    truth,  new-made 
pikes.    He  h^d,  in  fact,  &llen  in  with 
a  strong  party  of  the  rebels,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lane  where  their  depot 
of  arms  and  ammunition  were  after- 
wards discovered  and  detected.    But 
it  was  too  late  to  stop  him — almost 
in  the  same  moment,  the  brave  officer 
discovered  his  er^ror  and  suffered  its 
fatal  effect.    He  received  a  shot  from 
a  blunderbuss,  and  fell  dead  on  the 
spot    Had  Colonel  Browne  not  been 
betrayed  into  a  premature  exposure 
of  himself  he  would  probably  have 
soon  been  joined  by  his  men,  for  about 
the  same  time,  Lieut.  Felix  Brady,  of 
the  21st,    with  40  or  50  men,  had 
left  Cork-street  for  the  purpose,  pur- 
suant to  order,  and  had  proc^edea  as 
far    as    Thomas-street,    on  his    way, 
when  he  encountered   an    advanced 
post  of  the  rebels,  whom  they  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight — and  as  this 
was  the  work  but  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
party  would  soon  have    reached'  its 
destination.     The   servant  saved  his 
own  life   by  his  presence  of  mind. 
When  he  saw  his  master  Ml,  he  turned 
and  was  hastening  down  Bridgefoot- 
street,  homewards,    when    an    armed 
ruffian   stopt    him,     and    demanded, 
'where  are  you  going?'  *0  do  not 
delay  me !  the  day's  our  own,  and  I 
am  running  for  my  pike,^ — *  mdke  haste 
then,'  replied  the  other,  and  snfltered 
him  to  pass. 

Of  the  conffict  itself  (if  it  deserves 
the  name)  which  in  half  an  hour  de- 
cided the  issue  of  the  insurrection,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  It  is 
matter  of  history.  Coimting  on,  and 
prepared  with  arms  for  several  thou- 
sands, the  most  that  its  leader  could 
collect  was  about  400  men  ;  of  these, 
one  party  was  met  in  Thomas-street 
and  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
LieateiiaatBiudy,ofthe21st:  another 


a  sm^i  band  of  yeomanry  of  the  Li- 
berty Rangers  and  Barrack  pivisionaf 
jCorps  in  another,  completed  the  ront 
But,  contemptible  as  wias  the  result, 
the  design  y,-^  bold  and  formidable, 
^d  if  Providence  had  not  interposed 
a  short  delay  in  a  critical  inoment,  it  i^ 
awful  to  consider  what  might   have 
been  the  catasti'ophe.     The'  eastern 
end  of  Thomas-street,  where  the  rebels 
stopped  to  glut  their  barbarity  with  Uie 
blood  of  rank,  learning,  and  virtue,  is 
not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  CasUe-ffate.     How  long  woidd  a 
band  of  inniriated  ruffians  have  been 
in  rushing,  unopposed,  through    two 
short  streets  ?    Scarcely  longer  than  J 
take  to  write  down  the  question.    Two 
sentries  whistling  at  the  gate,  a  few  more 
scattered  about  the  coSrt,  would  have 
been  surprized  and  filled  in  an  instant ; 
the  body  of  the  guard,  lounging  in 
perfect   security    in    its    guaitUroom, 
would  not  have  had  time  for  resistance, 
or  the  Castle-ffates  would  have  been 
closed  against  it — for  the  guard-room 
then  stood  outside  the  gate.     Long 
"before  any  effectual  help  could  be  had 
from  the  barracks,  the  inmates  would 
have   been    overpowered,   the    sates 
secured,  the  gteen  flag  would  nave 
waved  on  Bedford  Tower — ^victory 
woidd  have  sounded  through  the  city 
' — the  intelligence  would  have  spread 
throu^ont  the  country  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.    To  pursue  this  subject 
lurther  is  too  painfol. 

It  is  true,  and  the  anti-alarmist  of 
the  present  day  may  plume  himself 
upon  the  &ct,  that  the  Castle  is  now 
in  abetter  state  of  defence  ;  it  is  true, 
that  since  the  insurrection,  that  lofhr 
iron  barrier  was  erected,  which  extends 
from  the  comer  angle  of  the  street  to 
the  Royal  Exchange,  the  whole  western 
side  Qt  the  Castle,  from  La  Touche's 
bank  to  Ship-street,  has  been  insulated, 
a  lofty  wall  and  broad  passage  (where 
sentineb  are  always  stationed)  now 
separating  it  from  Hoey's  Court  and 
various  dwellings,  which  before  were 
in  immediate  OOntact  with  its  buildings, 
and  afforded  innumerable  means  of 
access  and  annoyance.     And  i  re- 
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collect,  that  for  a  lonff  time  the  iron 
barrier  itself  was  g^araed  by  two  long 
field-pieces  that  frowned  g^nmlvdowii 
Cork-hill,  keeping  the  button-shop  in 
their  firont  in  constant  and  wholesome 
check. 

Doubtless,  the  Castle  is  not  at  this 
day  so  utterly  unprepared  against  a 
coup  de  nuuiL  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  improved  dispositions  of  tlie 
populace  ?  Alas !  let  not  our  gover- 
nors deceive  themselves  ;  neither 
conciliation,  nor  concession,  nor  eman^ 
cipadon,  nor  reform,  nor  the  praises 
bestowed  on  Dr.  Doyle's  Pastond,  nor 
the  honours  heaped  upon  the  agitators, 
nor  the  exaltation  of  one  class,  nor  the 
depression  of  the  other — none  of  these, 
nor  all  of  them  combined,  would  weigh 
a  straw  in  &vour  of  a  British  govern- 
ment, against  an  invitation  to  arms, 
urged  by  any  man  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, possessing  talent  and  enterprise, 
and  nothing  else;  nosing  ''separation 
from  England,**  as  the  ever-welcome 


watch-won^andhokKn^oat  '^Expulsion 
<^  heretics^**  with  all  its  effects  upon 
property,  as  the  rich  reward ! 

And  Uioiu^h  the  Castle  be  better 
walled  and  barricaded,  where  is  the 
moral  strength  of  its  occupiers?  Where 
is  the  yeoman  army,  which  contributed 
Dudnly  to  the  support  of  British  connex- 
ion in  theKebeUion  of  1 798,  and  to  whose 
care,  during  m^y  nights  of  that  Rebel- 
lion (while  the  regu&r  troops  were  dis- 
patched to  dbtant  points]  tne  care  and 
guardship  of  the  metropoUs  Was  solelr 
and  wisely  entrusted?  Where  shaU 
we  look  in  this  day — ^in  what  pari  of 
Irelsmd  shall  we  find  laige  bodies  of  the 
wealthy — ^the  intelligent — the  influeii- 
tial  classes  standine  forth,  ready  and 
eager  to  rally  round  the  British  stand- 
ard, and  to  support  it  with  life  and  for- 
tune? 

It  is  truly  "more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,**  that  these  sad  qnestions  are 
asked  by 

A  YBOHAN  OF  1796. 
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Belov'd  and  beautiful,  I  part 
From  thee  and  every  earthly  joy. 
And  utter  with  a  breaking  heart. 
The  **fin  iumm  x**^  ^mi.** 

Thou  wert  the  sweet,  the  only  theme. 
That  could  my  voice  and  lute  employ. 
But  now  I  end  love's  transient  dream 
With  **'Bts  hmm  xAv  ^'** 

For  blighted  hope  hath  render*d  vain 

The  feeling  it  can  ne'er  destroy, 

And  anguish  wakes  the  moumfiil  strain 

Of  "Ef#  iLntm  X^^  ^Mf*" 

Unmingled  bBss  is  stili  thine  own. 
All  pure  firom  grief  or  care's  alloy  ; 
Mine  the  sad  memories  alone 

Of  ^"Eti  imm  X^i^  M^^ 
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The  celebrated  Author  of  <*  The 
Spirit  of  Laws^  hdd  that  the  history  of 
the  oommaBJcaiionw  <^  mankind  was 
that  of  commerce  ;  and  the  elder 
Di^in,  in  all  his  statistical  labours,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition  that  the 
productive  capability  of  a  country  will 
be  in  direct  relation  to  the  facilities  of 
access  and  the  perfection  of  the  modes 
fd  transport.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  the  mineral  and  re^petable  produo- 
tions--aU  the  natural  nches  of  a  land, 
and  its  capability  of  improyement  in 
agriddture  or  tne  arts  can  only  be 
turned  to  account,  multiplied,  or  even 
brought  into  action  by  means  of  traf- 
fic and  interchange.  But  this  can 
never  affect  the  &st  elements  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  which  are  con- 
itained  in  the  physical  relations  of  the 
country,  or  its  natural  capabilities  of 
soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  genius  of 
.  the  people,  or  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual attributes,  by  which  success  is  en- 
gendered and  political  power  is  ^ven ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  contemplate,  in  the 
history  <^  one  of  the  most  mercantile 
countries  of  the  universe,  the  results  of 
extended  commerce  on  the  efforts  of 
human  intelligence.  The  mind  appears 
to  be  immediately  enslaved  by  the  pas- 
sion for  lucre,  and  Mammon  rules  with 
a  blind  sway,  which  renders  the  acqui- 
sition of  information  subordinate  to  the 
possesdon  of  wealth,  and  firustrates  the 
conscientious  desire  of  communicating 
knowledge.  Hence  it  is  that  Great 
Britain,  vrfaich  can  boast  of  the  most 
extenrive  commerce  of  present  or  an- 
cient times,  has  made  so  little  use  of 
her  gigantic  powers  to  improre  our 
knovriedge  of  the  terrestrial  sur&ce; 
and  no  attempt  has  been  yet  made  to 
systematise  tne  scattered  materials  of 
modem  times  and  the  collected  evidence 
of  three  centuries  of  maritime  domi- 
nition. 


Geographical  knowledge  beyond  the 
situation  of  places  as  taught  at  the 
form,  is  most  generally  a  tacit  conven- 
tion— ^an  oral,  or  even  a  traditional 
science ;  and  a  foreigner  coming  to  our 
great  commercial  marts  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  **  many  merchants, 
men  of  fame,**  whose  ships  plough  the 
antipodal  seas,  relied  for  their  whole 
advantages  and  prosperity  on  the  stem 
sense — so  nationally  characteristic— of 
the  navigator  and  traveller,  employed 
i^ider  them;  the  class  of  persons 
who  have  time  to  read,  chiefly  profes- 
sional, and  who  seek  for  information 
solely  for  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
which  it  affords,  can  never  amalgamate 
well  vrith  these  practical  persons  ;  their 
habits  of  thought  and  their  modes  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  are  entirely  different, 
and  their  objects  so  disinterested  in  the 
one,  so  mercenary  in  the  other,  are  too  far 
opposed  to  one  another  ever  to  generate 
sympathy  in  their  pursiut  Then  come 
apart  from,  and  standing  above  dl,  the 
educated  man,  vrith  his  boundless 
eneigy  and  his  hf^roic  devotion.  To 
this  class  we  are  indebted  for  a  very 
great  part  of  what  has  been  done  in 
geojB^nqphical  science,  and  the  results  of 
their  toil  and  labour  are  admired  by 
one  class,  made  use  of  by  another,  but 
seldom  rewarded  by  any.  Except  the 
triangulation  of  India  and  the  survey 
of  the  coast,  which  fi'equent  losses  had 
rendered  actually  necessary,  almost 
all  that  has  been  done  towards  making 
us  acquainted  with  that  vast  country 
has  been  accomplished  by  private  indi- 
viduals. And  in  natural  hbtory  it 
remained  for  the  French  to  take  ad- 
vantaffc  of  our  possessions  in  Uiese 
unexj^ored  countries,  to  hoard  up  the 
treasures  so  long  neglected  by  our 
countrymen. 

If  Government  turns  its  tardy  eye 
towards  geographical  discovery,  it  has 


*  A  iyitem  of  (}eography»  Popular  and  Scientific,  by  James  BeU,  with  maps  and 
engravings,  6  vols.  8to.  Glasgow,  FuUarton  and  Co.;  Dublin^  W.  Curry,  Jun. 
and  Co.    1833. 
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been  but  too  often  to  some  objects  of 
most  partial  interest,  written  into  re- 
pute by  the  &nciful  pen  of  a  man  in 
power,  or  extolled  by  the  clamorous 
anxiety  of  a  novelQf-loving  public 
The  two  great  problems  that  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  British  Europe 
in  modem  times,  and  inYolved  the  des- 
truction of  many  brave  and  enterpris- 
ing men,  are  extraordinary  examples  of 
a  perverted  public  taste,  and  a  want  of 
philosophic  and  humane  motives  to  di- 
rect research  and  ennoble  enquiry.  The 
often-repeated  voyages  to  the  ic^  seas 
of  the  North  have  been  conducive  to 
some  interesting  geographical  discove- 
ries, which,  nevertheless,  can  be  of  no 
utility  to  present  generations,  till 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
earth,  as  are  evidenced  in  the  vegeta- 
table  and  animal  remains  of  the  fossil 
kingdon^  to  have  taken  place  in  former 
times,  recur  in  their  operation  on  the 
earth's  suiiieice,  not  from  the  effects  of 
a  vanring  axis  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
but  nt>m  an  alteration  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  earth,  either  in  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water,  or  in  the 
progressive  plantation  and  cultivation 
of  these.  We  allude  here  to  land 
alone,  for  there  is  nothine  in  the  facts 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  description  of 
the  present  state  of  the  arctic  seas  that 
would  appear  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  their  being  ever  rendered  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  On 
the  contrary,  every  thing  testifies  that 
an  alteration  once  effected,  and  the  na- 
vigation being  kept  up  even  to  a  very 
small  amount,  there  would  not  be  time 
for  the  ice  to  renew  itself  so  as  to  block 
up  the  passages.  Icebergs  are  not  the 
growth  of  a  season,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  many.  In  some  cases  thev  appear 
to  be'  as  ancient  as  many  of  the  Mrata 
which  form  the  mineral  crust  of  the 
globe,  and  the  floes  which  hurry  down 
to  the  coast,  and  bury  ships  under 
their  mighty  plains,  once  moved,  could 
never  regain  an  extent  and  thickness 
which  it  required  long  periods  of  un- 
disturbed repose  to  have  attained.  The 
chronicles  of  liie  bold  and  skilful 
attempts  made  to  explore  the  North 
Seas  also  contain  many  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  physical  history  of  the 
^lobe,  and  the  contributions  made  to 
natural  history  are  splendid  monuments 
erected  b^  entetprise  to  a  noble  and 
amiable  science. 


IC  on  the  other  hand,  after   his- 
tory had  recorded  the  attempts  made 
to  reach  a  central  river  of  burning 
Afinca,  by  twenty-five  of  our  country- 
men, fourteen  Frenchmen,  two  Ameri- 
cans, and  one  German,  of  whom  but  a 
small  number  from  the  days  of  Hough- 
ton have  not  fiJlen  victims  to  their 
ambition,  when  t|ie  tear  was  hardly 
dry  at  the  recital  of  Leing^s  sufferings 
and  the  heart-rending  btuial  of  poor 
Cli^perton ;  an   Et^lishman   should 
have  succeeded  in   ascertaining   the 
course  and  outiet  of  this  much  soo^^ 
for  river,  what  are  the  resuhs  ?     Are 
scientific  men  engaged  to   bring  the 
labours  of  Adanson  on  the  GfUnbia, 
and  Tuckey  in  the  Zaire  into  correla- 
tion, and  fin  up  the  gap  that  was  want- 
ing in  the  desci^on  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  or  is  even  tiie  sfehtest 
attempt  made  to  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation on  the  capabflities  of  the  river, 
and  the  productions  of  its  shoret  and 
mountains.     No  I    The    orsan    that 
penned  the  nnsfortunes  of  £e  Congo 
expedition  was  rilent  when  time  and 
£scovery  exhibited  those  errors,  wiiiek 
he  did  not  attempt  to  retrieve,  by  eveft 
inculcating  the  necessity,  or  advocating 
the  utility  of  an  active  survey  of  the 
new  entrance  offered  to  us  into  tile  in- 
terior of  a  country  which,  in  magnitude 
and  extent  it  has  been  truly  remaiiced, 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  hnman  imagi- 
nation,— and  a  company  of  merdnnts 
fitted  up  a  vessel  propelled  by  wind 
and  steam,  and  guided  by  the  bold  dis- 
coverer, took  their  depsurture  for  these 
ridi  tropica]  scenes.    A  mescal  men 
and  an  engineer,  but  no  naturalist,  were 
associated  to  the  expedition,  and  bound 
to  secrecy,  that  the  worid  might  not 
know  Mrhat  forms  of  beauty  and  shapes 
of  loveliness,  in  the  ve^etttble  or  ani- 
mal worid,  or  what  mueral  treasures 
abound  in  these  untrod  shores.     We 
do  not  discuss  the  right  of  a  private 
body  to  do  this,  that  cannot  be  oemed. 
but  was  this  what  a  nation  had  t6  ex- 
pect ih>m  a  discovery  made  at  so  grant 
a  sacrifice  of  life  ?  a  discovery  reward- 
ed by  government  and  sdenofic  insti- 
tutions, to  which  the  public  had  indB- 
rectiy  contributed  in  several  expie^B- 
tions,  by  defraying  the  expense^  whlc^ 
offered  the  most  central  and  the  most 
advantageous  centre  fit>m  whence  to 
overthrow  the  system  of  human  sla- 
vcty  to  extinguish  which  they  had 
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without  A  fniuriour  io  Xcng  silppoited 
eMablbhments  that  hate  proyed  char- 
nel  houses  to  European  constitutioiit 
on  these  most  deadly  and  inhospitable 
Shores? 

But  another  and  a  more  con^re- 
hensive  enquiiy  suggests  itself  in  con- 
nection with  this  discovery  of  the 
course  of  the  Joliba  or  Niger  river. 
France  and  America  have  planted 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with 
pretty  nearly  the  same  intentions  and 
united  views  of  philanthropy  and 
national  a^pgnuadisement  The  settle- 
ment of  Liberia  is  said  to  be  already 
producing  the  mioSt  beneficial  remits, 
and  after  the  repeated  faisults  we  have 
received  in  humble  subnnssion  from  the 
aangidnaiy  Cadque  of  Algiers,  it  is 
Scarcely  to  be  lamented  that  his  "Excel- 
lencJV  the  Governor^  as  the  rude  tjrrant 
is  diplomatically  designated,  should 
have  to  make  way  for  the  more  poUshed 
and  iar-aeeking  French. 

Africa  is  not  every  where  an  inert 
lifeless  mass,  rudis  mSgeitoque  moles ; 
where  there  is  water  there  b  vegeta- 
tion. TheBildu]gerid,or  Land  of  Dates, 
on  the  southern  acclivi^  of  the  Atlas^ 
glories  in  a  most  abundant  and  luxu^ 
riant  vegetation  of  creepers  intjprtwin- 

Eound  the  colossal  trunks  of  the 
and  shrubbery  and  flowering 
growing  in  the  shade  of  this 
natural  temple.  It  abounds  also  in 
living  things.  On  the  borders  of  Lake 
Tchad,  the  jungle  of  a  single  season  at- 
tains a  growth  that  will  hide  elephants, 
and  the  acclivities  of  the  Tarenta 
Mountains  are  clad  with  vegetation ; 
it  is  thus  probable,  that  the  aridi^ 
and  barrenness  of  the  interior  is  en- 
tirely to  be  attributed  to  the  unequal 
distnbudon  of  water,  for  similar  paral- 
lels of  latitude  in  the  new  world  are 
neither  desert  nor  arid.  The  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  phyncal 
atate  of  the  conntry,^  the  hazvdous 
Hfe,  the  difficult  wants,  the  few  enjoy- 
ments, give  to  the  tribes,  which,  as 
Talleyruid  has  it,  rather  traverse  than 
people  these  vast  deserts^  a  moral 
aspect  which  is  more  gloomy  even  than 
the  &ce  of  the  country.  Bvery  conside- 
ration connected  with  Africa,  should 
tend  to  the  removal  of  these  combined 
causes  of  a  pestiJential  and  unproduc- 
tive dime,  and  of  a  degraded  morality, 
— of  death  and  slaveiy.  An  able  writer 
and  devcrtUakerhas  prop^^ied  todndn 


the  stagnant  waters,  for  the  letel  of 
the  interior  is  found  by  modem  ob- 
servations to  present  great  variety — to 
apply  in  his  own  expression,  tourni- 
quets upon  those  vems  and  arteries, 
which,  eternally  Ueedinsf,  have  hitherto 
left  a  great  portion  of  Africa  destitute 
of  vegpetable  life ;  to  these  we  would  add 
plantation.  We  had  a  great  example 
of  a  change  of  climate  produced  in 
America,  l^  the  dearing  away  of  the 
woods.  We  have  heara  of  limds  that 
were  worthless  in  Australasia  becoming 
invaluable  when  the  neighbouring  accli- 
vities were  clad  with  forest  trees  which 
brought  drown  the  rain.  We  know 
the  influence  of  pine  forests  in  breaking 
the  storms  on  the  Alps;  weseethe  banks 
of  the  Oroonoko  and  Amaxons  shaded 
with  virgin  woods;  and  we  are  thus 
led  to  judge  of  the  relative  good  ef- 
fects simikr  proceedings  might  have 
on  Africa ;  but  on  this  subject,  vihkh 
is  not  so  hypothetical  as  many  nnght 
be  inclined  to  think,  we  must  quote 
the  words  of  a  modem  author  >- 

**  The  first  great  argument  whidi^  in 
propriety,  ihoiud  most  humbly  be  oSmd^ 
is  the  UBiversal  belief  that  Ood  has  made 
nothing  in  vsin,  and  that  there  it  no  ob- 
stade  to  our  foil  enjoyment  of  thb  earth, 
which  sooner  or  later  we  shall  n  ot  with  die 
assistance,  and  by  the  surprising  powers 
which  are  daily  imparted  to  us,  be  en- 
abled eventuafiy  to  surmount.  There 
was  once  a  time  when  no  man  dared  to 
imagine,  tha^  the  sreat  ocean  could  be 
traversed  in  every  urection ;  we  are  also 
aware  that  America  was  carefuUy  hidden 
firom  our  view,  until  our  powers  and  our 
population  had  extensively  increased. 
The  great  curtain  of  the  West  was  then 
raised,  and  were  we  gradually  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  portion  of  our  globe, 
whose  features,  its  mountains,  rivers,  and 
plains,  are  on  so  vast  a  scale*  that  in 
ancient  times  men  wtnild  have  been 
totally  unable  to  contend  with  them. 

**  Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  the  great 
history  of  Uie  worid  different  portions  of 
the  gmbe  have  at  different  periods  suc- 
cessively been  subjected  to  our  use  and 
dominion,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  Africa  will  eventually  become  <p«rt 
and  paroer  of  the  beneficent  garden  in 
which  we  are  phk^ ;  and  the  very  fact, 
that  our  steam  and  machinery  are  so 
rapidly  bcreaiing,  that  we  literally  can 
hardly  imagine  to  what  known  obstade 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  iqiply  them, 
tends  to  diow,  that  thera  must  rtmam 
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w&tMtAi^  ^  In^ortaat  in  Um  wotU 
for  DMB  to  dk>.  In  thart)  ike  enormmls 
took  -wbioh  Mtara  b  pladng  m-eorhnUU 
dMurly  for«tellif  that  the  kat  some 
:wfiwUrfiil  work  for  us  to  perform;  aad, 
iherofon,  iMteed  of  cikulatiiig,  as  some 
peojAe  do ;  for  insUnoe*  how  long  coals 
are  to  last  OS,  and  in  how  many  years 
beaee  we  are  unavoidably  to  be  left  in  cold 
and  darkness  ii  not  jnster  to  believe,  that 
,with  our  new  power  we  shall  obtain  new 
resourcesy  and  that  the  wisdom  of  nature 
will  continue  to  bloom  when  the  idle 
fears  and  theories  of  the  day  have  &ded 
and  qorrupted.*' — L\fe  of  Bruce,  by  Ma- 
jor F.  Head,  p.  129. 

A  more  general  acquiuntaace  with 
phyucal  geogn^hy,  by  showing*  with 
what  simple  means  the  greatest  ob- 
jects are  effected  in  the  operations  of 
Mtiire^  would  have  led  the  author 
above  quoted  to  hare  said  less  on  the 
application  of  mechanical  powers*  and 
more  on  the  altered  configuration  and 
•spect  of  the  soQ  ;  and  we  cannot, 
withoot  ndvantage  to  ouiselves,  nor 
without  wonder  and  admiration,  con- 
template the  onward  pragren  of  d^- 
sabion,  and  the  ultimate  rektien  in 
which  the  giant  earth  may  stand  to 
pimy  man,  unless  it  may  please  the 
MaiAgbtf  by  one  of  those  catastrophes 
wiiehthe  rainbow  does  not  prednde 
us  from,  to  aend  aU  the  momiMems  of 
iniman  art  and  indnstiV,  cillieay  and 
yast  commercial  estacbishaientB,  and 
M  the  yarious  tribies  of  men  to  chro- 
nicle i  by  their  remains,  to  fhtmre  and 
distinct  generations,  the  history  of  a 
former  world  f 

What  would  that  geography  be 
which  shoidd  hate  any  ddm  to  be 
(»Jled  philosophical,  wnich  embraced 
not  a  mere  description  of  the  earth, 
bnt  the  history  of  its  physical  features 
in  tiicir  relation  to  organized  creations, 
and  i^n  to  moral  and  inieliectual 
.  nian,  and  which  marched  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Qther  sciences  ? 
'.  'nie  first  and  the  most  elementary 
atttchr  after  that  of  the  form  of  the 
•eafthtwodd  be  the  comparative  dis- 
•  ttilmtioa  of  land  and  water,  the  relation 
«f  the  mean  height  of  mountains,  monn- 
tainchains, and  plains^  with  the  depth 
of  the  ocesBi,  ana  tiie  etidences  pn^y 
^dagraphioal,  which  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  give  of  the  rotundity  of  tiie 
^earth,  and  of  the  balance  of  gtavlty, 
which,  puzzling  Boffon,  was  by  Pan 
aceonnted  for  Dy  a  soppoaed  <uniinu- 


lion  In  the  depth  of  the  Antavctic  sena» 
hni  more  cvriously  explained  by  Ray- 
oal,  the  historian  of  the  Indies,  by 
t^  suppodtion,  that  the  prodigious 
quantity  <^  insects  and  small  createrea 
burried  by  tropical  storms  into  southem 
latitude  occupied  the  places  of  masses 
^land. 

The  contrasted  configurations  or 
Varied  aspect  of  moitttain  and  of  val- 
ley, of  predpice  or  of  plain»  which 
characterize  tne  surface  oif  the  eaitli, 
intimately  connected  with  the  fertSlity 
of  the  soil,  and  rise  of  em{Mres,  ahonld 
also  be  studied  in  the  natund  iKvisiona 
which  they  effect  hi  oountnes  wImtc  a 
citadd  pomts  out  the  bonndaiy  which 
the  aword  has  traced.  Tbe  natonl 
foatnres  oC  the  soil  are  i^  of  the 
highest  importetoce  to  onrknowied^ 
of  tiie  resource  and  eapabiiitiea  or  a 
cbuntry,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
plains,  or  the  levelling  ot  riTen»  can 
alone  point  out  tiie  agrionltml  im- 

resMnt  of  which  a  district  ia  capa- 
For  example,  the  maps  which 
are  about  to  be  published  of  the  ad- 
jaindile  survey  now  nuddnr  of  this 
country,  profess  to  be  aopemct,  tiurt 
^  drdimge  of  a  bog  wifl  be  marked 
on  tiie  dieet,  by  its  various  elevation 
and  that  of  the  sunroundmg  districts. 
In  Fnoftce,  the  levelliiM  m  some  of 
thdr  great  rivers,  ha^e  been  mnde  the 
su^eiA  of  prus^  offered  b^  the  Geo- 
grij^akaX  bodety  of  Paris,  and  it 
was  from  the  barometrical  obaerva- 
tions  of  De  Huidioldtand  Hdmenem 
tlwt  wc  became  acouainted  with  the 
existence  of  a  great  noUbw  or  depres- 
sidn  in  ti^e  interior  of  Asia,  occupying 
an  extent  of  1800  leagues.  Obama- 
tions  of  this  kind,  or  the  ooUection  of 
fiicts,  cannot  be  nuuie  without  oonsider- 
able  knowledge  of  the  sul^ect  and  dia- 
criinnaitidli  in  its  nac-for  a  eeitain 
object,  a  IXMid  of  union;  wbidi  will 
constitute  the  philosophy  of  tiie  en- 
«dhry,  ztiust  always  keep  together 
QmciB  which  may  sometimes  appear 
-discordant  or  unconnected,  and  wnicfa 
are*  only  proved  to  be  otherwiae,  when 
'a  principle  of  andogy  which  aci- 
enco' givesr-comes  to  establisb  their 
relation,  and  the  fonded  inconiia 
tendes  of  objects  lemotely  eonnected, 
are  by  its  mens  biouffht  tqgethei, 
Uke  beads  hung  upon  a  thread  dTgoki 
.or  Mnks  in  the  ^eat  didn  <^  human 
kniOwkdife. 
:    Tke  pnydcd  detcciption*  tbat  haye 
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kHhevto  beea  given,  in  all  BritiBh 
Geographical  works,  without  an  ex- 
ception, are  founded  upon  relations 
established  only  by  visible  or  super- 
ficial connections,  which  have  no  re- 
ference to  their  true  importance.  Such 
are  the  junction  of  mountains,  when 
they  are  called  chains  ;  the  existence 
of  supposed  continuous  levels,  to 
which  the  name  of  plains  or  uplands 
are  given,  when  they  have  mostly 
proved  to  be  hydrographical  plateaux* 
or  local  depressions,  while  m  other 
cases,  the  existence  of  either  one  or 
the  other  is  ondtted  or  neglected. 
Tlius,  in  our  own  country,  a  central 
c^n  of  mountains  extends  north  and 
•oiHth,  fipom  the  borders  of  Scotland 
to  the  centre  of  Derbyshire.  Its  dif- 
ferent portions,  known  under  various 
local  names,  attracted  attention  as 
far  back  m  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man colonists  of  Britain.  **  Totam  in 
seqnales  fere  partes,"  says  Richard  of 
Cirenceeter,  ^'provindam  (maxinuun) 
dividunt  moutes  alpes  Penini  dicti. 
Hi  ad  flnviam  Tiivoniam  (the  Trent) 
BurEentes  conUnua  serie  per  150  mil- 
liana  sefilentrianem  versus  decurrunt" 
Yet  these  Penine  alps,  or  nand  Penine 
chain*  as  Conybeare  calls  them,  are 
not  even  alluded  to  in  our  elementary 
or  systemadc  works  on  Geognqphy, 
while  the  Grampians,  a  counti^  of 
mountains,  are  described  as  a  single 
chain.  The  Pyrenees  are  made  to 
cross  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic,  when  their  easily 
aaeertainable  course  b  from  the  firrt 
mentioned  coast  to  Cape  Ortegal  in 
Gallicia.  The  Alps  of  Switzerland, 
which  connst  of  four  distinct  chams. 
are  described  as  one.  The  interior  oC 
Asia,  is  still  adverted  to  as  a  lofty 
upland,  and  central  Afirica,  so  long 
considered  as  a  uniform  sandy  desert, 
has  been  shewn  to  be  every  where 
clad  with  rocks,  sometimes  rising 
through  the  wilderness  in  <tistinct 
chains,  and  to  be  interspersed  with 
lake  ukI  streams.  A  science  which, 
by  its  magic  influence,  can  bring  dis- 
tinct ol]ti®<^  ^^^  consideration  at  the 
same  time,  and  point  out  the  relation 
of  phenomena  apparently  at  variance 
witn  one  another,  has,  in  modem  times, 
unfolded  the  great  princif^es  by  which 
the  distribution  of  masses  of  land,  in 
connection  with  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  is  regulated  in  the  same  mao- 
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ner  that  another  brandi  of  knowledge 
has  developed  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
laws  by  which  the  animal  and  vegetar 
ble  creations  are  distributed  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  in  (Afferent  zones 
and  cUmates,  and  at  different  altitudes. 
This  science  has  gone  further,  it  has 
established  the  relation  which  the  pre- 
sent configuration  of  the  earth  bears 
to  its  antecedent  appearance,  it  has 
disclosed  the  evidence  of  a  different 
distribution  of  land,  and  even  of  a 
change  in  state,  and  of  its  created  be- 
ings ;  and  it  has  endeavoured  to  allr 
the  evidence  of  successive  eras,  with 
the  i^ppearances  which  are  presented 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  the 
soil  which  they  inhabit.    And  it  is  by 
this  truly  valuable  efibrt  of  human 
understanding,  that  we  can  alone  ob- 
tain correct  ideas  of  the  Geographical 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce  ;  and  as  it  thus  consti- 
tutes, at  once,  the  elements  and  the 
philosophy  of  Geographical  sdence-*- 
as  it  becomes  the  threshold  over  which 
no  adventurous  theorist  can  now  dare 
to  leap;  sotherecan  in  future  be  no  pre- 
tensions to  systematise  facts,  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  earth's  surfing, 
unless  they  are  based  (m  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  scientific  research. 
Philosophical   Geomphy,  founded 
upon  such  a  basis,  teacnes  us  as  an  inte- 
resting example,  that  the  ocean,  so  ill 
defined  as  the  totality  of  salt-waters, 
which  occupy  the  peater  part  of  the 
sarfiKe  of  the  fflobe,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  aibitraiy  division,  and 
has  been  marked   out   into    circum- 
scribed regions,  which,  as  consisting  of 
mobile  waters,  and  traversed  by  still 
more  inconstant  winds,  contain  nothing 
to  characterise  them,  but  the  shores 
which  they  wash,  or  the  plants  and 
animals  which  inhabit   them.      And 
these  artificial  divisions,  established  by 
ancient,  and  adopted  by  modem  Geo- 
graphers, in  very  few  cases  assimilate 
themselves  with  nature,  in  the  distinc- 
tion which  she  has  established,  in  the 
immutable  characters  of  the  produc- 
tions with  which  she  has    clad  the 
depths  and  superficies  of  her  seas,  or 
peopled  their  vast  waters. 

It  is  not,  that  in  any  part  of  the 
aqueous  globe,  the  productions  be- 
longing to  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom,  stop  at  such  or  such  a  circle 
of  tiie  sphere  $  the  equator^  the.  tre- 
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pic8«  the,  ediDikw  fo\m  OMRcle  aa4 
meridiaiiSy  the  kiuufirfedge  o£  which,  ia 
indkpeBsable  for  detftrmiaing  the  boro- 
rary  dimatei*  the  respective  poeitioa 
of  each  place  on  the  globe,  and  the 
cooEBe  ot  a  ship,  have  no  exact  and 
potttive  relation  with  ita  acpiatio  or 
terrestial  pcoducli<»u.  We  could  no^ 
more  quote  a  veffefeable^  or  aaanimaU 
which  first  made  its  appearance  at 
such  or  such  a  degree*  o£  latitude  or* 
longitude,  either  in  the  depthiidE  tha* 
ocean,  or  on  the  conttneats  oc  islands, 
than  we  could  mention  any  that  exn 
tended  ficom^Mle  to  pole,  w^hout  anjo 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  line  oi 
thdr  propagation.  But  aU  natural 
productions  hare  their  zones,  mona  oc 
less  large  and  sinuous,  in  the  TaviabUft 
size  of  which  we  see  them  propagate 
themselves,  either  in.  society  or  sepa^ 
lately,  but  en  different  inclinations 
upon  all  the  circles  of  the  sphere ;  and 
it  is  thus  only,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  principal  manne  productions  are 
distributed  over  tiie  immensity  of  the 
waters^  that  grounds  can  be  obtained 
fox  a  philosophical  dirision  of  the  sub* 
fiu^  A  these  seas,  Thus,  the  filamen* 
tus,  laminar  and  slightly  arborescent 
plants  of  the  ocean,  obey  in  their 
distribution,  laws  similar  to  those 
which  regidate  the  disseminaticm  of 
tetreilial  ^ants^  winch  b^  causes  de- 
petidant  on  thdr  OKgamzation,  are 
fllraigthened  against  atmoipheno  yIt 
cissitndes ;.  or,  on  the  coi^ary,  are, 
by  the  possession  of  .a  more  subtile 
organization,  rendered  capable  of 
adaptation,  without  efibrt  to  tiie  ex- 
jgendes  of.  climate,  and  the  caprices 
of  seasons.  And  thus,  as  lichens  uid 
mosses,  equally  independant  of  eleyar 
tion  and  latitude^  are  eyeiy  where  dis*> 
parsed,  requiring^  for  their  develope- 
ment  only  a  small  number  of  curcuma 
stances ;  so  some  I^drophytes  repror 
duce  themselves,  in  distant  countries, 
and  Fud  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
re-appear  on  the  shore  of  Van  Dieman's 

But  in  some  species,  these  localities 
become  conditions  of  existence,  some 
placing  themselves  on  a  spot  which 
the  t^es  cover  and  leave  hare  every 
day,  as  others  inhabit  spots  which  the 
tide  uncovers  only  in  the  syzygies  or 
the  equinoxes  ;  some  prefer  rough  and 
agitated  seas,  others,  csim  and  tranquil 
spots;  some  live  and  <tie  in  the  space 
ot  a  fow  honrs^or  numt|ia^wl41e  otoen 


snrvtvethe  tenpects  of  many  seaaons*. 
But,  all  have  bands  or  zones  oa 
particular  habitations,  in.  the.  dijISerent. 
depths  of  the  ocean,  r^^ions  in  whidt 
the  column  of  supported  water,  and 
the  relative  quanta^  of  li^t  and  heat 
are  in  barmony  with  the  ousposition  of 
thdr  oigans.  Plants  will  flourish  in 
the  centre  of  these  zones,  and  perisb 
towards  their  limits ;  the  seeds  which 
eaeape  from  them  appear  also,  by  their 
specific  navity,  to  place  themselyea 
in.  equilibrium  with  the  colunns  of 
waten  which  they  displafie,and  to  swina 
in  the  zones  wheBe.th»  plants  will  also 
y.^getate»  Fon  eaample,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Gascogny,  we  find  that 
theneare  six  aones,  the  first eirtending 
ftom.  a  foot  below,  the  line  of  his^ 
water,  to  ai  depth  of  twen^  foet^  the 
second,  firom  five  to  thirty,  feet,  the 
third,  finom  fifteen  to  thiity-fivei,  the 
fourth,  from  twenly  to  for^.  the  fifth, 
from  thirty  to  sixty,  and^  lastiy,  the 
sixth,  firon^  fi»fty  to  one  hundred,  feet 
In  these  zones,  we  find  thirty-four 
opedes  of  u1yb»  growing  between  the 
font  and  sixth  zone,  sixty4hree  species 
of  fitcus,  of  whidi  only  two  beloag  to 
the  first  zone,  twenty-nine  sDecies>of 
ceramisB,  of  which,  ncme  are  found  in 
the  first  zone,  nor  do  they  extend  be? 
yond  the  fifth,  and  two  iqpecies  of 
Diotoma,  which  occur  in  the  second 
zone,  where  are  ako  found,  two  Zosr 
teraa^  2L  Marina,  and  Z.  Mediterranea, 
but  the  latter  rarely.  The  extent 
of  these  zones,  is  not,  however,  the 

rest  that  has  been  observed,  for 
Humbddt  found  the  celebrated 
Caulerpe  at  a  depth  of  200  feet  ofi*  the 
Canary  islands---a  depth  at  which 
theory  would  not  preclude  traiup^ 
rency.  Mauge  and  Peron  drew  np^ 
from  a  depth  of  500  feet  oflT  Lewin^s 
Land,  plants  and  zoophytes.  Boiy 
St  Vincent,  found  the  Sargatmm  imr^ 
binatwn^  off  Mauritius,  at  a  depth  of 
600  feet,  and  animal  life  app«eurs  to 
be  continued  at  still  greater  depths 
for  the  extraordinary  polypus,  figured 
by  Bllis  and  described  by  Liimaeiis^ 
under  the  name  of  PeiouUula  atcrmmt, 
was  torn  up  at  about  80  miles  frH>m  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  nearly  79^  N» 
Lat  fi^m  a  depth  <^  deven  hundred 
feet  This  animal  was  nx  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

It  can  be  easily  conceived,  that,  in 
some  seas  which  otend  to  immenao 
diatancei^  aliuMt,  from  coU-regioaft  ta 
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burning  dimates,  the  flune  ooofbradtf 
of  pfaysiogvimn^  tmd  prodnction  ettii- 
not  be  met  unth  in  «o  striking  a  man* 
■er,  as  in  other  «eaB  of  a  more  drotm- 
scribed  charac^r.  Thns,  the  cootie 
ocean  is  cfaaradtri^ed  by  its  mafilM  of 
eternally  congealed  ivatevs,  by  its 
Nuiiant  beams  of  light,  without  ^ecm- 
dhy,  its  eitenee,  its  days  and  nights  of 
equal  iength,  whose  horror  tiie  brigtrt 
eofoscations  xif  the  Awwarboreidis 
scarcely  teiHls (K> dhhinish.  Thegreot 
Cetaoett^  a9>pear  paitieolarly  to  be  the 
nMonm^m  of  these  iaiM»pitable  wa^* 
ters,  wMch  s^em  also  to  be  theele- 
ment  d*  the  morse  and  the  white 
bear.  The  Ynedusee  are  asicroscopio, 
the  molluscsB  and  shells  ai^  never 
adorned  with  brilliant  colours.  The 
firfi  (Gttdi,  Clctpd,  ChimerSB)  we  with* 
ont  beauty,  and  the  birds  metacHeholy 
m  their  manner,  and<of  sorrowful  plu- 
mage, belonging  mostly  to  the  fiunily  of 
dncks,  and  ahnost  all  fly  to  les»severe 
eonntries,  during  the  dark  nights  of 
winter.    The  piams  of  the  sea 

**  Ohleall  iis|iatwe«da,  we  ar^  flowers  gftliciwu 
For  lovely,«ii4fay,  smI  Mght  tkitod  are  we.^ 

have  a  particular  character,  being  des- 
tined to  Tesist  a  boisteroos  ooean  and 
frequent  tempests ;  tiieir  tissue  is  ther^ 
iMre  more  BoHd  ;  they  aire,  venerall  v 
speiddAg,  i^cswese  or  powemd  Lami^ 
narise,  never  brandling,  and  most  re* 
sewi^ng  thongs  of  leatKer.  The  shores 
of  these  uiinviting  waters  assinulate 
to  them  in  the  chi^aMer  of  tifie  vege- 
table and  anima]  productions ;  the  trees 
are  few  in  n«Ml>er,  and  all  of  misera- 
ble growth.  lAchens  and  mosses,  the 
food  of  the  rein  deer,  dothe  the  wUd 
and  barren  bills.  Tlie  Isatis,  various 
fox^  dews,  martins,  some  rodent  ani- 
mals, and  sloths,  are  the  only  land 
manmiiforsB,  and  man,  himself  on  these 
fearful  shores,  belongs  to  a  race  among 
the  least  fkvoured,  both  in  physicid 
and  in  moral  attributes. 

In  the  Atlantic,  the  constancy  of  the 
winds,  the  floating  meadows  of  sargas- 
sioe,  nnknown  in  the  polar  seas,  wmch 
begin  to  appear  in  the  40th  d^^^e 
of  North  ladtttde,  the  beau^  of 
the  hydrophites,  porpoises,  and  dol- 
phins, the  greatest  swimmers  of  tlte 
Atlantic,  the  dugong,  the  latgtst  aqua- 
tic herbivorous  ammal,  shares  in  pur- 
suit of  flying  flsh,  and  the  appearance 
of  birds  of  powerful  flight,  compared 
for  theirtemerity  to  Pha^n,  are  sdone 
soffidently  characteristic  reatures  $  but 


where  the  MlMhrncv  of  <telourtis 
not  equal  to  that  or  Indian  seas,  and 
where  fllamehtons  aJgee  b^^  to 
iiMertwine  with  flexible  pd^npes  but  in 
less  vartety  than  in  some  Meditenra- 
nean  tseas,  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to 
to  observe  thatlirom  one  mtrcmity  to 
another,  whatever  may  be  the  change  of 
temperature,  there  is  still  a  certain 
uniformity,  a  remote  resembiance  in 
every  thing,  and  npon  hmdinf^  on  the 
oiost  distant  sheves,  he  will  perceive. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cfotance  that  se- 
paiaies  them,  a  p^reater  analogy  in  thre 
nataral  productions,  than  exists  be- 
tween the  opposed  coasts  of  the  save 
continents. 

Tlie  laigest  among  seas^-the  An- 
tarctic— ^is  also  remarkably  wdl  d»- 
racterised  :  the  icy  influence  which  at 
the  north  fde  does  not  extend  beyond 
liK  «(Hh  degree  of  north  iatitade,  is 
folt  in  this  vast  mass  of  waters  hi  the 
4eth  or  4ath  degree  of  ssvdi  latitude. 
No  continent  is,  strictly  spealring, 
bathed  by  this  ocean*  The  isles  of 
Desoktion  and  some  other  rocks  ftre 
Hie  oidy  land  on  wMch  a  ibw  ikjlMins 
and  stunted  mosses  appear  to  vegetate  $ 
very  fow  solid  points  give  snppbrt  to  a 
maritime  viM^etetion.  Some  huge  s^ida 
are  the  analogies  of  the  white  bears 
and  walruses  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
where  immense  flodLS  of  sooty  and  Pa- 
t^onian  penguins  reprssent  the  ducks 
M  the  North,  and  where  everything 
is  monotonous  and  alike ;  wiiere  there 
are  no  shores  to  visit,  the  means  of 
transport  become  unnecessary,  and  eco- 
nomical nature  has  not  provided  those 
carious  birds,  the  aptenodytes,  with 
wings,  but  left  them  to  flsh  n>out  upon' 
the  mobile  i(%.  In  some  parts'  of  these 
seas  the  MaiAocystc  on  which  liie  sea 
lion  of  Anson  feeds,  rise  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  dose  aad  forest^ 
Uke  array,  so  as  to  impede  tiie  proereas 
of  ships.  It  wouid  be  to  ns  a  ddight- 
fol  taML  to  tmce  the  fiirther  develope- 
ment  of  the  natural  characters  of  the 
difl^Brent  regions  of  the  sea ;  to  describe 
the  quiet  and  the  calm,  intemmted  by 
sudden  hurricanes  of  the  Padnc,  with 
its  beds  of  coral— £rail  gifts  of  the 
deep,  the  form  of  whose  shores  chai^ 
as  if  by  enchantment,  and  its  innu- 
merable tribes  of  fishes  and  shells,  un- 
rivalled in  the  hixury  of  bright  tints 
and  nmltipttci^  oi  form  ;  to  point  obt 
the  natural  aflmity  by  which  Mediter- 
fanean  seas  beeamc  linked  together. 
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thoiu^h  at  great  distances  firom  eii« 
another,  as  exemplified  in  the  produo- 
tions  of  the  Ck>himbian  Mediterranean, 
or  GUdf  of  Mexico,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Erythrean  Mediterranean 
or  Bed  Sea,  as  we  obserre  that  the 
Scandinavian,  the  Persian,  the  Sinic 
and  Arctic  Mediterraneans,  exhibit  in 
their  natural  productions  a  physio^omy 
that  indicates  a  greater  elevation  of 
temperature  than  those  parts  of  the 
ocean  in  sinniar  latitudes,  into  which 
they  pour  their  waters ;  but  we  have  not 
^lace  to  enter  into  lucubrations  of  such 
an  extent;  it  is  sufficient,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  if  we  are  enabled  by  one 
or  two  examples,  to  enforce  the  ne- 
cessity and  inculcate  the  value  (^  such 
T^searehes  ;  the  application  of  which, 
indeed,  goes  a  step  further  than  their 
simple  geographical  importance.  Bory 
St.  Vincent  has  demonstrated  in  the 
history  of  Infusory  Animals,  that  if 
two  vases  containing  water,  in^>regnat- 
ed  with  hay  are  exposed  to  the  sun, 
after  a  short  time,  monadic  creatures 
will  be  obtained,  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  difierent  vases ;  nungle 
the  contents  of  the  vessels  togethert 
and  a  third  kind  of  infbsory  animals 
wUl  be  obtained,  which  differ  from  both 
tiie  others.  We  know,  by  late  re- 
searches carried  on  in  Uie  distributioik 
of  animab  in  the  fossil  kingdom,  that 
the  relics  of  a  former  world  approach 
most  in  modem  formations,  to  those  of 
the  present  day,  the  nearer  the  basins 
whicn  contaim  them  are  to  those  of 
the  present  seas.  We  know  further, 
that  the  fossil  remains  of  hydrographi- 
9ai  plateaux  and  basins  have  an  anar. 
logytoone  another  that  is  not  evi-i 
denoed  in  the  remains  oontained  in 
formadoBB  which  are  not  sindlarty  re- 
lated, and  if  the  relations  of  past 
•nstencesy  as  monuments  of  Divme 
wisdon^  presMit  a  direct  analogy  with 
what  obtains  in  the  present  day,  the 
oocanrenee  of  Mediterraneans  always 
tending  to  shut  themselves  up  like 
Casplims,  is  only  one  step  in  the  great 
changes  which  are  constantly  going 
on  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  multiplicity  and  even 
diversity  of  forms  which  occur  in  th« 
waters  of  the  ocean,  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  means  by  which  an  infinite 
variety  of  living  forms  b  enaored^— *the 
laws  <M  their  distribution,  like  the  coih 
ditions  of  their  existence,  being 
changeless ;  but  altered  circunslanees 


in  the  ooi^giiration  of  the  earth,  being 
capable  of  entailing  the  extinction  of 
whole  tribes  of  animated  beings,  and 
giving  birth  to  anew  world  of  fecundity. 

I(  then,  it  can  be  shewn  how  im- 
portant an  accurate  study  of  the  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  productions  of  the 
earth  is  in  any  attempt  made  to 
point  out  the  natural  divisions  of  either 
land  or  sea;  so  it  would  be  equally 
easy  to  denumstrate  howtruly  the  pro> 
gress  of  geographical  science  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  how  the  mutual  aa- 
ttstance  wluch  they  lend  to  one  an<v 
ther  is  (Concentrated  in  their  app" 
tion  to  mathematical,  to  phy  ' 
to  descriptive  geography. 

The  theory  of  dimbution  of  heat 
has  received  a  new  impulse  from  re- 
seardies  made  on  climatology,  in  re- 
ference to  the  form  and  elevation  of 
lands;  phenomena,  belonging  to  the 
sciences  of  Dioptrics  and  Catoptric^, 
were  further  illustrated  by  the  Poutr  ex- 
peditions ;  magnetism  and  thermo-ele^ 
trictty  are  also  children  of  travel,  and 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitatioB  has 
obtained  new  force  from  observations 
made  on  terrestrial  attraction  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  globe. 

But  the  most  necessary,  and  vet  the 
most  ne^ected  sciences  are  those  oC 
natmral  history.  Botamcai  geography 
is,  more  especially,  of  the  most  essen- 
tial importance.  Suppose  fi^r  exam- 
ple, a  colony  about  to  be  established 
as  that  of  the  Swan  Biver,  upon  a 
coast  whose  productions  are  little 
known,  and  wnose  soO  and  geneial 
characters  are  peculiar,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  all  the  advantages 
which  may  accrue  firom  such  a  sitei^ 
tion,  that  we  should  shew  its  hydro- 
graphieal  fiunlities  or  its  agricultural 
merits.  The  utili^  of  its  productioBS 
should  be  first  studied,  and  ita  mi- 
neral treasure  explored ;  but  what 
is  of  still  greater  interest  to  the  colo- 
nist, the  capabilities  which  such  a  pLice 
may  present,  and  which  can  never  be 
fiiiriy  estimated  by  a  person  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  a  few  locali- 
ties as  the  British  agriculturist  or  botan- 
ist ;  for  he  must  be  well  ac^pviinted 
with  the  productions  of  similar  di- 
matea  and  soils  in  the  whole  range  of 
isothermal  or  isotheric  lines  in  Cnrope, 
in  Asia,  and  in  America^  before  ne 
oould  give  this  subject  its  luU  scope 
and  venture  to  dictate  the  plantation 
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and  the  capabilities  oi  %  fettlement  oa 
the  western  coast  of  Australasia. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  contents  of 
a  systeniatic  work  on  geography  of  the 
present  day  is  useless,  becanse  £rom 
the  yariety  of  details,  the j  are  not  ap- 
plksable  to  anj  practical  purposes, 
and  the  informadon  is  only  scrappish  ; 
for  it  is  not  connected  by  any  method 
or  arrangement ;  we  alhide  more  pai>> 
ticttlarly  to  the  paragraphs  on  climate, 
topopTsphy,  physical  features  and  pro- 
ductions, which,  in  their  deyelopement, 
should  embrace  the  third  part  of  the 
whole  subject.  We  shall  say  nothing 
about  the  k«g  chapters  on  history,  in 
the  description  of  countries,  such  as 
Ava  or  Patagonia  ;  they  are,  for  ob» 
▼ioos  reasons,  omitted ;  bat  Great 
Britidn,  France,  Italy,  &c^  are  pre- 
ceded by  regular  hirtorical  resum^ 
whid^  howeyer  yalnable  they  may  be, 
as  introductory  to  the  description  of  n 
connlry,  still  the  history  of  mankind 
is  not  a  problem  of  geogn^y.  Biaa 
may  be  studied  with  aaVanti^ife,  how^ 
eyer,  in  his  relations  to  the  description 
of  the  earth  and  its  political  diyisionS, 
as  the  most  perfect  effort  of  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  histoiy  of  his  origin,  his  dit^ 
tribution,  his  yarious  tribes  fomilies, 
and  nations ;  their  emigrations  and 
habits,  their  physical  characters  and 
moral  acquirements.  He  may  alB&  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  influx 
enoe  which  he  exerts  on  the  earth  it- 
self and  the  relation  of  the  progres- 
nye  adyanee  and  destruction  of  em* 
pires,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
features  of  a  country ;  and  thirdly  •and 
lastiy,  the  statistical  department  will 
embrace  the  moyement  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  progress  of  industry  and  ma^ 
nu&ctnree,  the  extent  of  comm^N^  the 
state  of  education,  literature  and  reli« 
gion,  the  perfection  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  adyanee  of  dyiliiation, 
and  the  goyemment  and  political  im- 
portance of  the  tribe  or  natioiL 

On  these  subjects  nothing  can  ex* 
ceedthe  interest  and  the  yalue  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bell,  which  is  now  before 
us.  Designated  as  one  of  the  first 
critical  geographers  of  the  day,  be 
has,  wit^,  brought  a  degree  of  com- 
mon sense  and  useful  discrimination  to 
bear  upon  the  most  profound  mestioas 
of  geographical  enquiry  ;  and  bis  style 
of  writing,  and  his  manner  of  oommu- 
nicatinff  information,  is  so  clear  said 
lucid,  uat  we  feel  oursehes  led  from 


an  examination  of  any  one  patt  to  the 
perusal  of  the  whole — a  great  adyan- 
tage  to  a  worii  that  must  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  eyery  young  person,  and  a 
dass-book  in  our  schools.  Indeed,  as 
a  system  of  geog^phy,  it  has  no  riyai 
in  thk  country ;  and  indefoti^ble  in 
his  researches,  yersed  in  foreign  lain 
ffoaees,  critical  in  his  opraaons,  metho- 
dicid  in  fais  ideas,  and,  beyond  all,  en- 
dowed with  enthusiasm  and  ardour, 
tempered  by  proper  scepticism,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  noble  and  fayourke  sci- 
ence, the  author  has  giyen  to  the  worid 
a  publication,  which  stands  apart  in 
tiie  literature  of  tlds  countvy,  and 
which  it  will  take  a  yeiy  long  time  to 
supersede. 

The  phymcal  history  of  the  human 
race  forms  a  page  in  the  book  ef  nature 
which  no  man  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  peruse  witii  idl  the  success  that 
mignt  haye  been  desirable.  The  study 
of  the  physiological  characters  of  meeoi 
has  spruns^  up  amongst  the  noyelties  of 
our  own  <my*  Blumenbach,  the  isither 
of  the  science,  is  yet  aHye,  and  the  ya- 
lidky  of  his  propositions  is  yet  open  to 
dispute.  That  the  natural  history  of 
man  Is  yet  undetermined,  the  works  of 
numerous  modem  naturalistssuffidentiy 
testify;  and  so  kmg  as  there  ore  men  of 
Mgh  repute  who  oontend  that  the  per* 
maifettt  yarieties  of  the  human  race 
possess  characters  sofficienti^  distinet 
to  establish  their  specific  difference; 
sa  long  as  there  are  those  winy  can, 
with  sbaw  of  reason,  support  tiie  om- 
alon  that  the  human  race  is  not  tnef 
produce  of  a  single  pmr^-who  believe 
Aat  the  inhi^itaats  of  the  Senih  Sett 
Islands  could  not  possiMyh«ye  wan*' 
dered  to  their  abodes  from  the  ^mnmit 
of  the  Csncasus,  and  that  tife  lews, 
who  are  said  to  have  preservewl  thcfir 
stractural  peculiarities  for  ages,  couk^ 
never  be  changed  into  tiie  Ethiopian 
type ;  whilst  others  with  confidence 
assert  the  unity  of  origin  and  the  iden* 
tity  of  species ;  there  wUl  be  much  reason 
for  exceeding  cautiousness  ki  applying 
the  seanty  knowledge  whidi  we  possess 
in  eluci<mtion  of  historic  &ct%  or  ait- 
tempting  the  corroboration  or  refute* 
tion  of  opinions  founded  on  tradition 
or  on  written  documents  by  specdhi* 
tions  drawn  from  a  young  and  uncertain 
science.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  name  well 
known  in  natural  history,  has,  however, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  historical 
&cts  detailed  by  Mr.  Amed^  Thierry, 
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author  d*  the  "*  Uistorv  of  the  Gads*". 
&ncied  that  he  coulcf  distinguish  in 
France  two  types  or  snfo-^farieties  of 
men,  possessing  peculiarities  of  oom- 

eezion  and  coyntenance  winch  nuiy 
\  suppoaed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Gauls  and  the  Cynun,  and  Deoandolley 
oertainljr  a  most  acute  obeerm,  has 
ffiven  his  support  to  these  Tiews.  Ii»^ 
knd,  in  this  respect,  presents  us  witk 
^ome  yerv  instroctive  nets,  and  a  very 
great  diflJerence  can  be  traced  between 
ttie  phjrsiognomv  of  some  of  its  raoesi 
differences  which  we  have  been  soMe 
time  smce  engaged  in  endeaTooring  to 
ndly  to  their  historical  distbictioBS. 
A  principal  fefttive  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Edwards  is  a  new  law  which  he  has 
laid  down  respecting  the  luxture  of 
races.  If  when  two  tribes  intonnarry, 
the  offspring  were  to  penpetuate  chiU 
racters  different  from  those  of  the 
parents,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  i& 
Tain  seek  amongst  them  for  die  record 
of  their  origin.  But  Mr.  Edwards  nt- 
tempts  to  remove  this  objeodon  to  the 
elucidation  of  hiatory  from  physiology, 
hjf  assuming  that,  though  between  very 
distinct  varieties  the  wogfnn^  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both  parents  (as  vm 
the  Mulatto  from  Uae  N^^ro  and  the 
White),  between  sub*varieties  (as  the 
Gauls  and  the  Cymri,  die  Peiasgi  aad 
Hellenians,  the  Sdavi  and  Germana)^ 
while  the  charactersof  the  child  are  prinh 
Opally  determined  by  the  fhther  or 
mother  alone,  and  thus  the  paternal  or 
matenial  peculiarities  are  preserved  in 
the  race.  And  he  combines  with  this 
opinion,  the  (act  that  die  chmctecs 
<M  a  mixed  product  breed  out  in  a  few 
generations  by  intermarriage  with  the 
primitive  stock.  Thus  he  concludes^ 
that  if  a  tribe  of  a  very  well  marked 
variety  invade  or  colonize  a  district 
and  intermarry  with  the  natives,  the 
tjrpes  will  be  nuihiplied  butaotcon- 
Bised ;  if  the  new  people  be  eouai  in 
number  to  the  natives,  a  mixea  type 
will  be  added,  but  the  old  ones  w31 
remain.  I(  on  the  other  hand,  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  invaders 
be  inferior,  as  is  generally  die  case, 
their  characters,  by  admixture  with  the 
natives,  will  disq>pear  in  a  certain 
number  of  generations,  or  leave  but 
Sunt  traces.  **  A  few  individuals,"  saya 
Mr.  Edwards,  **  may  come  and  chaise 
the  manners,  laws,  and  language  ma 
people,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  phy- 


•cal  characters  of  ^e  nKe.**  If  tin 
varieties  be  more  nearly  relaited  to  each 
othe>^  d^re  will  not,  according  to  the 
same  author?s  views,  be  a  nngle  gene^ 
Btion  with  nuxed  characters ;  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Mier  or  mother 
alone  will  be  transmitted  to  the  isM- 
spring.  But  4k)  these  apeonktions  ao- 
dord  with  the  facts?  They  do  as  iUna- 
tiated  by  the  lower  jmdes  (Mammal 
creation ;  and  Mr.  DeoandoUe  justly 
derignates  it  i  ^  Uue  observation  ^ 
pentetre  a  besoin  de  nouvelles  observe* 
tions,  soit  cfumt  i  sa  oonslance,  suit 

rit  au  aegT6  de  generalisation  m* 
comporte,  maiB  qui  a  rarement  de 
la  vertt4  et  par  consequent  de  llm- 
portance." 

The  secondconsideration  weadvetted 
to  as  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
faomaa  species  was  the  rdation  that 
could  be  traced  as  exfetitog  between  \m 
social  prosperity  and  the  character  of 
the  soil,  the  choice  of  abode  and  the 
success  or  the  degradation  that  was 
connected  dierewith.  "Has  cottneikn 
is  vrach  Bofe  intimate  than  migfat  at 
fikst  be  etpeoted,  ^and  carried  to  ita 
^est  generality,  has  iailaeneed  the 
movements  of  nations,  ftten  origin  to 
great  empires,  and  been  an  iaitegral 
element  in  the  riches  of  all  cowntriea. 

The  first  tribes  descended  from  the 
j^ains  bordering  the  mountdns  irindi 
extend  from  the  aomces  of  the  Kaft 
and  Hoang  Ho  to  those  of  the  Iitish^ 
extending  into  the  plains  below^  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Great 
River,  as  the  waters  gradualty  widi- 
drew  themselves,  or  ma  cataatroohea 
anterior  to  what  we  know  of  poeidve 
on  Hindoostan,  Cfafauw  Chaldea  and 
Southern  Effypt  Three  principal 
soiarees  can  be  traced  to  the  tribea  of 
Asia,  the  Tatar,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Caucasian,  a  fourth  fiunily  mi^ht  have 
spread  itself  on  the  plains  ne^hbour- 
ing  the  q;>rings  of  the  Nile,  but  we  do 
not  know  at  what  period  or  from  vrimfc 
sources  came  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
islands  of  die  South-«ast  of  Asia  as  we 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  origin 
of  the  ancient  people  of  Central  Afrm, 
and  of  some  of  the  American  natioaB. 
If  the  £g3rptians  pecmled  Hindooetan* 
so  %ypt  i^pears  to  nave  received  ita 
iint  legislation  from  bhicks.  Cepheus, 
and  many  other  aUegorical  or  historical 
personages  ruKnff  over  Egypt  were 
Ethiopians,  and  ue  cclebiatea  Lock- 
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WBi^  was  nadOiibtedl/  a  black,  des- 
cended from  th«  oountrieB  beyond  the 
eotuce  of  their  riyer  idoL 

The  iiihabitants  of  the  long  valley 
of  the  Nile»  which  was  entirely  in- 
debted for  its  importance  to  its  physical 
advantages^  were  among  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  world.  The  greatest  po- 
litical establishments  may  be  quickly 
overttimedt  and  foitone  may  soon  de- 
sert the  Empire  of  the  Macedonians^ 
oi  Charles  the  Great,  of  Kaptchak, 
and  of  Napoleon  ;  but  if  ambition  has 
n^pid  moments,  industry  depends  upon 
the  succession  of  ages.  Before  Meroes, 
in  turning  off  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
conatmoted  the  opulent  Memphis,  the 
Egyptians  had  already  erected  and  per^ 
fected  in  Thebes  tnose  temples  of 
Dioscopolis,  of  Elphantine,  and  Den- 
derah,  where  primiUye  sdence  was 
preseryedt  and  whose  imposing  inde- 
structibili^  attested  the  resources  of  an 
ancient  people,  already  influenced  by 
the  slow  progress  of  the  arts;  and 
when  the  oaring  soldier,  whose  destiny 
was  so  short  a  time  ago  attached  to 
that  of  the  Uniyerse,  formed  the  wild 
project  of  planti]^  a  Frendi  colony  at 
the  foot  of  the  ^rramids— 9f  resusci- 
tating life  around  those  antique  moni»- 
ments  of  the  dead— of  raising  up  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs— bringing  back 
ciyilization  to  its  birth-place,  and  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  Great  Britain  by 
bearing  away  in  simultaneous  ruin  aU 
its  esUbUshments  in  America  and  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  he  was  put- 
ting himself  in  opposition  to  powers 
which  eyen  he  cowd  not  withstand,  and 
the  slow  and  insidious  progress  of  the 
sands  would  haye  been  found  more 
irresistible  than  the  armed  bands  of 
warring  nations. 

The  soil  inhalnted  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians has  been  considered  as  modem 
by  geologists,  and  a  critic,  judicious  in 
most  other  respects,  has  olgected  to  this 
that  nothing  indicated  that  this  ancient 
people,  whopossessed  an  alphabet  eyen 
before  the  ffgyptians,  always  inhabited 
those  ooastB  wnich  in  modem  times 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  nais 
row  dominions.  Without  discussing  the 
indisputable  antiquity  of  the  unculti- 
yated  tracts  and  moying  sands  of  these 
regions,  we  would  pomt  out  at  once 
that  what  b  designated  as  modem  by 
geologists,  in  the  succession  of  epoclis 
with  which  sdentific  research  has  made 
liiem  acq^iaUted^  are  periods  of  remote 


antiquity  when  eompased  iMi  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  human  race.  In  a  similar 
spirit  of  critidsm  Herodotus  haying 
said  that  the  country  of  the  Hinioos 
contuned  wild  districts,  it  was  inferred 
that  in  his  time  the  men  of  the  North 
had  been  in  possession  of  that  country 
once  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages,  when  it 
would  haye  been  sufficient  to  haye  dis- 
tinguished between  the  desert  and  the 
Gultiyated  tracts  that  tathis  day  alter- 
nate in  those  regions,  and  it  is  weU 
known  that  in  a  subsequent  age,  after 
twenty  dynasties,  Kien  Long  had  to 
force  into  submission  nations  that  had 
remained  unconquered  upon  a  soil 
ooyered  with  forests. 

Mesopotomia,  ''the  battle  ground  of 
pditical  strife,"  between  the  powers 
of  the  West  and  the  East,  and  which 
contained  within  itself  such  ayast  num- 
ber of  towns  and  cities,  celebrated  both 
ia  sacred  and  profane  histoiy,  b  one 
continuous  leyel  of  country  formed  by 
the  deposits  from  the  waters  of  the 
great  riyers  which  trayerse  it  The 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  great 
plains  of  central  Asia  are  bathed  by 
numerous  waters  which  unite  in  their 
oourse,  and  form  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  worid,  and  China,  which  presents 
some  peculiar  and  remarkable  fkcili- 
ties  in  the  study  of  its  antione  condi- 
tion, in  its  laiymge  of  primitiye  con- 
ception, the  nee  essay  of  a  people, 
who,  to  the  present  day,  do  nothing 
more  than  imitate  one  another,  presents 
US  with  the  same  features.  In  the  new 
world,  many  riyers,  but  more  especially 
the  Marenon,  that  which  *is  not  the 
sea,"  present  us  with  the  probable  seat 
of  similar  great  empires,  and,  now  that 
the  dyilisation  or  the  Pemvian  is 
ffone  by,  also  imperfect  architectural 
designs,  roads  of  extraordinary  length 
and  milling  operations  carried  on  at 
unexampled  eleyations,  are  all  that 
remains  to  attest  an  infimt  state  of  the 
arts,  but  an  industry  and  perseyerance 
not  surpassed  at  the  present  day  ;  we 
can  contemplate  the  period  when  the 
plough  and  the  steam-engine  will  do 
more  towards  ensuring  pro^erity,  and 
harmony  among  nations,  to  tribcw  that 
come  m>m  countries  already  cirilized, 
CUT  descend  from  more  tenqperate  re- 
gions, endowed  with  moral  and  intel- 
leolual  yigour,  which  it  will  take  ages 
to  destroy,  than  the  search  for  mar- 
mottds  or  the  toil  for  gold.  Indeed, 
it  is  eyident,  that  no  cause  and  effect 
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are  more  clodely  oonnected  than  in  the 
prosperity  of  human  tribes  with  the 
soil  and  clhnate,  and  liie  ^h^ieak 
features  of  the  comitry  wUeh  they  in- 
habit ;  the  ftct  is  contained  in  the  his- 
tory of  former  nations,  in  the  contem- 
plation <^  present  countries,  and  in  the 
probabilities  which  the  progressive  fu- 
ture holds  out  to  us  in  places  where  the 
change  has  already  begun. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  science  of 
greater  importance  to  the  happinew  of 
maidLind,  than  that  which  Is  invohred 
in  the  third  consideration,  and  which 
indicates  the  means  of  creating,  of 
keeping,  and  of  hicreasing  the  pro- 
perty of  each  familr ;  sudi  is,  indeed, 
the  aim  of  political  economy  to  which 
desc^tive  geography  and  statistics 
attach  themselves  as  sourees  of  know- 
ledge, and  as  collections  of  &cts  des- 
tined to  serve  as  a  basis  to  the  cal- 
^ilations  necessaiy  for  practical  re- 
bqHs. 

"^  Have,*  says  the  liberal  and  enligfai- 
"ened  Baron  Dupin  ''the  riches  of  the 
two  most  (^ent  nations  of  Europe  in- 
creased, ftt>m  tiie  AbEteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  by  chance,  and  witiiout 
any  assignable  reMon,  or  hate  they, 
on  the  contraiy,  been  developed  ac- 
cord^ to  a  certahi  rule,  and  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  can  be  I4[>- 
predated  by  calculation  T 

It  is  evident  tliat  reseuTchea  of  tftiis 
kind,  both  by  thebr  'nature  and  their 
consequences,  interest  i*  the  «uBe  de- 
gree the  people  and  the  govetnment 
They  indicate  to  hidlvlduals  the  pro- 
portions of  theh-  chargeS)  and  to  the 
administration,  the  ettehteCits  Hssiour- 
ces,— 'They  allow  the  constant  and  the 
variaUe  pttrt  which  may  be  remained 
in  the  rictes  kjf  n  Whole  p^le  to  be 
distinctly  vMed,  they  lead  to  a 
very  near  detertninsetion,  for  the  tJte- 
sent  time  teid  for  yeatt  to  come,  or  the 
-extent  or 'power  of  increase  in  riches  ; 
and  they  offer,  in  consequence,  the 
means  of  enlighteini^  and  of  guiding 
the  operatlonB  of  in<Hvidttals  or  of  pub- 
lic economy,  by  calculating  for  a  spe- 
«Mc  time,  the  residts  equalfy  neceasaiy 
and  eoually  proved,  of  a  progess  which 
^as  taJcen  pWe  in  the  economies  of 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  in  the  resour- 
ces of  the  natural  products  and  in  the 
well  being  of  die  iimabltants.  If  foom 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
day,  well  conducted  observations  had 
established  the  most  esiential  statia- 


tical  fects,  in  the  number  of  men,  or 
thaA  of  the  heads  of  each  race  of  do- 
mestic animals,  as  the  most  important 
pfodoctions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms,  and  the  vslue  of  these  pro- 
du^  compared  with  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  the  value  of  money,  nothing 
would  be  more  easy,  at  the  present 
day,  than  to  trace  the  regular  and  the 
irregular  movement  wliich  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
France  have  followed.  Unfortonately, 
we  are  very  &r  from  beii^  in  posses- 
ion of  such  obserrations  on  the  es- 
sential elements  of  national  prosperity, 
and  incomplete  in  the  present  time, 
they  are  stul  more  rare  and  imperfect 
for  tines  past 

By  takmg,  for  a  guide  nevertheless, 
the  law  of  continuity,  which  acts  upon 
the  developement  of  social,  as  weB  as 
upon  physical  order,  more  satis&ctory 
results  liave  been  obtained  than  migfat 
fix  firat  have  been  anticipated  in  these 
researches.  When  we  condder  attoi- 
tively,  the  sodal  state  in  a  civilised 
people,  we  may  remark  on  the  one 
nandgeneral  causes  <^  regularityof  pre- 
servation and  of  progress,  pn  the  odier, 
a  crowd  of  <i^urbing  caiises  ;  mAny  of 
the  latter  belong  to  physical  nature,  to 
the  intemperance  of  seasons,  and  epi- 
demical or  epizootical  disorders  \  to 
want  as  to  superabundance  of  nutritive 
products.  Many  other  causes  are  at- 
tached to  the  passions  of  men,  to  vio- 
lence, dissatismction,  turindence,  and 
immorality,  to  theft,  fraud,  kpaorance, 
error,  and,  in  one  word,  to  &e  follies, 
and  crimes,  deeds  or  attempts,  which 
are'or  are  not  defined  by  tiie  laws. — 
In  a  natkm  thai  ii  on  Us  atcMnej  ike  S^- 
turbimg  cauMes  exceed  the  causes  of  pre" 
sertfation  or  productkmj  iiU  society  gets 
poorer  and  poorer  and  disor&smses  U- 
selfi  Yet  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  nnsfortnne  which  ten^y  our 
imaginaition  to  look  upon.  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  have  advanced,  for  the 
three  hist  centuries,  in  the  road  of  so- 
cial perfection,  more  than  in  any  other 
time  of  which  history  has  preserved  the 
memory. 

**  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Mr. 
Bell,  to  whose  pages  we  shall  turn  on 
this  interesting  subject,  '*that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  our  ancient  laws  and  po- 
litical organization,  fiivourable  to  the 
accumulMion  of  property  in  tiie  hands 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
iadividoals ;  and  it  has  resulted  fttum 
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this  : — that  while  in  no  country  is  the 
soil  better  cultivated,  the  arts  more 
advanced,  manu&ctures  more  flourish- 
ing— while  no  where  is  a  nobler  and 
more  skilftd  use  made  of  human 
strength,  and  while  no  where  is  there 
so  much  opulence  and  huury — ^yet,  at 
the  smallest  commercial  derangement, 
cries  of  distress  are  heard  in  evefy 

Quarter*  "There  exists,**  says  Mr. 
»assay,  **  between  England  and  other 
countries  in  which  wealth  is  equally 
ill  shared,  a  difference  which  ought 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  In 
these  countries,  if  the  people  snffer 
without  murmuring,  it  is  because  hav- 
ing only  the  ideas  and  the  habits  na- 
tmral  to  their  condition  ;  they  <do  not 
eiq>erience  the  evils  of  retrogradation, 
aad  eiQoy  even  the  advantages  result- 
iqg  from  the  gradual  melioration .  of 
their  industry.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  luive  declined, 
from  the  effects  of  laws  too  fiivounble 
to  large  properties ;  and  hence  there 
is  a  discontent  with  regard  to  so- 
dal  order  which  it  would  h^  dangerous 
to  allow  to  breakout  The  d^tinies 
of  England  have  been  delivered  by 
her  institutions  into  the  hands  of  a  ter- 
ritorial aristocracy.  A  small  nmnber  of 
families  excessively  rich,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  poor  have  supplanted  the 
classes  of^  which  the  graduated  pro- 
perty preserved  harmony  in  all  parts 
of  ue  bodv  poliric"  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Du- 
pio,  "  that  there  is  another  principle, 
the  combination  of  capitalists,  which 
establishes  a  salutary  check  on  the 
tendency  of  wealth  to  concentrate  in 
too  small  a  number  of  hands ;  and  that 
in  practice,  great  proprietors  are  not 
usually  found  the  enemies  of  improve- 
ments, and  inventions  propitious  to  In- 
dustry and  fiM^ouxable  to  eommerce. 
The  great  fannlies  of  Brit«dnn*<of  6ng- 
land  sspecially — have  often  themselves 
descended  into  the  ranks  of  indus|ry« 
and  there  accpiired  new  claims  to  po- 
pularity, to  esteem,  and  to  honouri  in 
that  path,  where,  perhaps,  their  ances- 
tors nrst  acquired  them.  If  a  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  a  Duke  of  Portlamt  ^ 
Cavendish,  or  a  Bedford,  have  con- 
structed canals  and  bridges  and  streets, 
it  oujy^ht  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
British  nobility  owes  much  to  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  British  mer-* 
chants.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  a  des- 
cendant of  Edward  Osborne,  a  Lon- 
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don  merchant.  A  lineal  ancestCM'  of 
the  Marquis  of  Comwallis,  was  sheriff 
of  London  in  1378.  The  noble  house 
of  Wentworth  was  founded  by  a  Lon- 
don Alderman.  Laurence  de  Bou- 
viers,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man silk  mercer  and  settling  in  England, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  Rad- 
nor. An  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, was  a  skinner ;  the  Eari  of 
Craven,  is  lineally  descended  from  a 
merchant  tailor  ;  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, from  the  **  flower  of  the  wool 
staplers.*  The  nobility  of  Britain, 
have  been  often  chaived  with  hauteur ; 
bot^  it  is  the  boast  of  our  constitution, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
humblest  citizen,  who  sluul  be  found 
sufficiently  meritorious,  ftom  rising  to 
the  highest  rank  which  a  British  sub- 
ject ean  enjoy.  The  sentiment  im^ 
plied  in  tlus  principle,  is  worthv  of  a 
free  pec^lev  and  deserves  the  imitation 
of  ev^  government  which  wishes  to 
walk  in  the  path  of  national  pros- 
perity. We  do  not  exactly  agree 
btf  e  with  the  opinion  given  to  the 
causes  of  discontent,  with  regard  to 
social  order  as  originating  in  a  d^pra^ 
datioa  of  the  labouring  classes,  from 
a  previous  eompararive  affluence.  The 
condition  of  the  operatives  in  Britain, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  declined ; 
but  the  writing  and  the  sayings  of 
wilikd  jnen»  have  taken  from  them  that 
contentment,  with  their  lot^  and  robbed 
them  of  that  tranquillity  of  disposition, 
which  WBS«  before,  their  hereditary  daim 
to  peaee  and  happiness.  Those  %ht 
and  ei^quisite  notions,  which  exercise 
acknowledged  authority  over  the  frame- 
work of  life,  are  the  gifts  of  a  sensibility 
transmitted  to  our  oflsprisg — a  refine- 
ment of  temperasnent  and  intellect, 
that  IB  undoubtedly  hereditarily  pro- 
pagated. **  In  the  delicate  feodties  of 
the  piind," — ithaibeen  remarked».h)r  a 
.most  gifred  writer, — **  in  its  gentlest 
pleasures— in  its  subtlest  workings — 
m  even  its  morbid  sensibilities,  we 
are  to  look  for  the  principles  which 
govern  with  power  tne  social  condi- 
tion of  the  higher  classes.**  That,  in- 
deed,, which  characterizes  th^  hi^er 
classes  of  a  long  civilized  society,  and 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  up- 
star^  in  a  cultivated  sensibility — a  cul- 
tivation which  is  oontinually  going  on, 
by  beifag  undisturbed  by  intermixture 
of  those  who  are  strangers  to  their 
own  refinement. 
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ROMAIC   LOVE  SONG. 


N^    #if    »^    w^  ^  ^^• 

K«    ytmifuu   nkt   f»  *««tn* 
2*»  iiXKf  •«  ^ii  /  &y»wms 


UTBRAL  TRANSLATlfWJ  PBOM  THB  ROMAIC. 

Do  you  love  me  as  Hove  you? 

Do  you  desire  me  as  I  desire  you? 

For  perhaps  the  time  may  come. 

That  you  might  wish  me,  and  1  would  not. 

Love  me,  for  the  sake  of  God  1 
Love  me  for  the  sake  of  your  soul  I 
For  if  you  let  me  perish. 
The  fiiult  will  fiOlon  you. 

Alas  me  I  how  much  I  love  you! 
And  yet  I  cannot  convince  you  of  it ; 
But  u  another  dare  look  at  you, 
I  will  kill  him.— 
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You  deteited  me,  and  left  me 
A  vial  of  poiaoii. 

On  which  I  breakfiuted  and  supp'd. 
Until  joa  reCnrned. 

Yon  know,  my  ey  es. 
How  I  love  yon  alone. 
And  no  other  virgin  but  you 
Have  I  ever  adored. 

Bat  if  yon  will  not  love  me. 
Beg  of  your  eyes 
Thai  they  will  not  regard  me. 
Whenever  I  pass  by. 


T 


Does  love  like  mine  inflame  your  breast  ? 
Is  our  denre  reciprocal  ? 
Say !  lest  a  time  nught  come  to  wrest 
My  love— which  yon  could  ne^er  recalL 

Love  me !  for  God  ordainM  affection ; 
'  Love  me !  for  soul  like  thine  should  never 
Dwell  here  unmated :  thy  rejection 
Rills  me,  and  thineli  die  guidt  for  ever. 

Ah,  woe  is  me !  how  much  I  love  you  I 
Yet  to  convince  you,  nought  avails : 
But  if  another  dares  to  move  you, 
Lo !  my  sword  o'er  him  prevails ! 

When  you  deserted  me,  and  left 
A  cup  of  poison ;  twas  my  food 
At  mom — at  niffht— of  thee  bereft. 
Till  you  retum'd — my  only  good  I 

You  know,  my  Eyes,  how  I  have  lov'd 
You— and  you  only— none  had  pow^ 
Of  all  the  maids  which  man  have  moVd, 
To  sway  me  for  a  single  hour. 

But  if  you  will  not  love  me — then 
Restrain  that  brilliant  sparkling  eye 
Nor  cast  thv  glance  of  soA^ness,  when 
In  wretcheoni^  I  pass  thee  by. 
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HINTS  FROM  HIGH  PLACES. 


Daws. — Nescio  qui  Mnex  mod6  venit:  ellaiii,coiifidefM,nitiis ; 
Cum  faciem  Tidetis,  videtnr  erne  quantivisprett: 
Trbtis  severitas  inest  in  voltn,  litqiia  in  'verbis  ides — 

Simo. — Quidiuun  adportas  ? 

Davus — Nil  eqaidem»  nisi  qnod  iU«B  «idiY6  diceve. 

Ter.  And.  5.  2. 


14. 


Sir, 

There  are  in  every  large  town,  I 
believe,  more  or  leas  deiinitelj  portion- 
ed off  firom  the  rest,  regions  sacred  to 
particular  crafts,  in  each  of  which  the 
one  calling  so  predominates,  that  it 
would  be  considered  presumptuous  as 
well  as  impolitic  for  one  or  another 
vocation  to  establish  himself  within  its 
precincts,  and  where  the  unlucky  in- 
truder would  expose  himself  to  the 
danger  of  the  same  &te,  as,  in  days  of 
Yore,  met  many  an  o£Bcer  of  executive 
justice,  that  is,  bailiff,  within  the  sacred 
bounds  of  Alsatia.  Within  such  limits 
the  whole  business  of  life  appears  to 
run  in  one  channel,  and  man  might  be 
defined,  according  as  you  enter  Pater- 
noster-row or  LfOmbard-«treetin  Lon- 
don, or  Wood-quay  or  George's-street, 
in  Dublin,  as,  here  a  shoe-nraJung  or 
brush-making — ^there  a  money-making 
or  book-mahng  animal.  Take  the 
rounds  of  this  metropolis,  and  enter 
New-row  for  instance.  Trimnmtg  it 
there  so  exdusive  and  universal,  that 
you  might  almost  &ncy  yourself  with- 
in the  walk  of  St  Stephen's.  Stroll 
into  Temple4»ar  any  week  day,  and 
the  predominant  business  forces  itself 
upon  yott  at  once.  If  you  proceed 
fit>m  the  Essexpstreet  side,  be  caMious 
how  yon  enter  the  ground  consecrate 
to  teaFCups,  or  you  mapr  chance  to  be- 
come an  mvoluntary  victim  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place,  and  suffer  immola- 
tion beneath  the  pjonderous  wheels  of 
A  Juggernaut  of  china  crates.  Aa  you 
move  onward  towards  Westmoreluid- 
street,  the  bowl  yields  to  the  beaver, 
and  you  soon  become  sensible  of  a 
classification  of  the  street  passei^ers 
into  two  dbtinct  species,  as  regards  the 
outward  man. 


The  first  is  composed  of  anxiooa- 
looking  folk,  well-appointed  in  all  par- 
ticulars but  the  upper  story,  who  are 
prying  in  at  the  wHidows  as  they  move 
slowly  along,  evidentiy  considering 
which  of  the  labelled  articles,  from  the 
*'  plain  geotiemanV  to  the  **  top-saw- 
yer V  will  suit  their  features  or  cnamo- 
ter  best.  •  While  you  watch  for  the 
result  of  the  inspection,  you  are  shoul- 
dered by  one  ot  the  other  class,  a  fel- 
low who  has  fairly  made  the  dioice, 
and  is  strutting  awa^  with  the  article 
of  his  selection  glowmg  upon  hb  head, 
like  the  helmet  of  Diomede,  benealh 
the  last  smooth  of  the  foreman*8  braab, 
a  slight  contraction  of  brow  alone 
shewing  that  his  forehead  is  not  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  oval  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  hat-stick,  and  being  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  tiie  extra  price  he 
pays  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity. 

But  perhaps  there  are  few  regions 
that  are  more  exclusive,  and  certainly 
none  more  likely  to  be  known  by  the 
readers  of  your  Magazine,  or  more 

E roper  to  be  celebrated  bv  the  coatri- 
utor  to  it,  than  that  whi<m,  consistii^ 
of  one  straight,  cold,  glooay4ooking 
alle]^  first  meets  the  gownsman  <^  our 
Univernty,  aa  he  sallies  forth  from  un- 
der ite  k»w-bfow'd  portal,  and  paasea 
the  Bank  on  his  progress  into  C<^ege- 
green,  diverting  him  to  the  right  idoog 
its  dark  and  dienial  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  stream  Si  LucUkm  flow, 
which  creeps  thromrh  our  city  with  its 
accustomea  load  of  everyihn^  *<  qmsd 
toUere  veiles.''  There  he  beeoma  at 
onee  aware  that  be  ii  on  dassio  ground. 
—Every  window  is  crowded  inth  the 
literary  worthies  of  andent  and  mo- 
dem times — Hence  stares  <^  Homer, 
in  a  somewhat  worn  leathern  jerkbi» 
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trimmed  with  a  little  tarniafaed  gold,— 
there  lolls  the  hixarious  Catullus,  in  the 
warmth  of  a  Russian  costume — Lktie 
Moore  and  Anacreon  look  out  side  by 
side,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  except  in  the  difference  of  their 
ages.  On  one  side  is  to  be  seen  Mil- 
ton, who,  despite  his  blindness,  is  ever 
in  a  conspicuous  place»— opposite  to 
him  Addison  eyes  him  with  respectful 
but  scrutinizing  attention.  Shelley, 
Ckimwall,  and  others,  in  French  half- 
dress,  cast  a  careless  glance  i^on  him 
from  an  upper  shel(  looking  shewy, 
but  within  a  little  worm-eaten  from 
neglect — Bowles,  in  a  complete  suit  of 
calf^  crushes  poor  little  Pope,  but  in 
his  tuni  is  nearly  scrueexed  to  dsath  by 
an  awkward  pamphlet  which  has  been 
thrust  in  much  against  his  will,  at  the 
other  side  of  him.  As  he  advances 
down  the  street,  he  sees  with  pain  numy 
of  the  most  venerable  of  me  classic 
authors  in  a  sorry  plight,  ill-dressed, 
ill-lodged,  and  appareirtly  far  adranced 
in  decay.  The  elegant  and  dignified 
Cttsar,  with  difficulty  conceals  a  rent 
which  I  suppose  some  **  envious  Casea** 
has  made  in  the  hinder  part  of  his  tu- 
nic, and  I  bhish  for  the  ffallantry  of 
my  country  when  I  think  now  much 
pocnr  Madamoiselle  Dacier  is  exposed* 
Many  of  the  heroes,  both  andent  and 
modem,  of  SwiAfs  ever-  memorable 
BUdkmuukia  are  forced  to  carry  their 
priees  ticketed  on  their  backs,  and  to 
offer  their  services  to  an  ungrateibi 
public  at  a  ihamefuUy  reduced  rate.—- 
But  it  wooki  be  encUess  to  particula- 
rizey— DtvineB  in  their  ecclenastical  ha- 
bits--^lowden.  Coke,  Hale,  with  lea- 
thern aspeets — Euclid,  Locke,  Newton 
academically  attired,  all  crowd  tlM 
literary  Necropolis,  and  ''bend  forward 
from  thenr  dust"  over  the  narrow  cause*- 
wavs/like  Oesian*s  ghosts  from  their 
"clouds,"  or  my  worthy  friend  B.^ 
waxen  fashionables  from  the  no  less 
ambrosial  atmoqihere  within  his  per* 
Aimed  window. 

It  was  on  a  stormy  eveidng  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  when 
sleet  was  careering  along  the  pave- 
ment in  blinding  gists,  and  no  star  ap- 
g eared  to  disj^ite  the  light  with  the 
ickering  flame  that  rose  and  fell  witll- 
in  the  gas-lamp,  and  gave  a  tmasient 
illumination  to  the  pale  mist  that  swept 
past  its  narrow  influence, — when  the 
watchman  gathered  his  streambg  coats 
within  his  bulk,  and  betook  himself  to 


hb  own  atmosphere  as  a  last  desperate 
re%e  from  that  without— when  the 
•*  oysters"  and  the  **  muffins,"  cries  that 
come  with  the  mght-breeze  to  the 
oloted  windows  of  comfort,  and  salute 
the  ears  of  our  fellow-citizens  around 
the  hissing  urn,  or  more  national  punch 
bowl,  were  mute,  and  the  wild  speed  of 
"Evening  Mail,"  alone  rushed  by  on 
the  blasts*- it  was  on  such  an  evening, 
that  I  drew  my  water-proof  camlet 
close  around  me,  as  I  tnmed  the  cor- 
ner of  the  ^nay,  and  fiioed  the  full 
fruy  of  Africus,  charging  upon  me 
down  the  aforesaid  street,  with  all  the 
penetrating  force  of  his  knives  and 
kneedles.    I  was  on  my  return  to  my 

house  in street  from  the  northern 

quarter  of  the  town,  where  I  had  dined 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Hteraiy  cha^ 
raeter  of  the  old  school,  and  all  the 
way  my  thouvfats  contbued  the  argu- 
ment in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
before  I  left  his  house.  I  was  playing 
a  sort  of  dummy  with  myself,  urging 
objections  on  one  side,  and  answering 
them  on  the  other,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  actual  diseastton.  The  trutii 
b,  our  oonversatiOB  tiiat  evening  had 
attained  a  degree  of  warmth,'  iMher 
mdasual  for  us  both,  on  a  sublet  in 
whkb  each  fck  interested-^4he  com- 
parative merits  and  defects  of  ancient 
and  modern  Bngteh  poetry,  i  had 
defended  with  some  success,  as  I 
thoaght,  our  modem  style,  and,  as  an 
occasional  dabbWrin  HeKoon  myself,  I 
fek  pftqaed  at  the  contemptuous  tone 
with  which  my  friend  (a  true  laudator 
temporit  aoij  made  fats  reaittfks  npon 
the<  school  of  which  Leonddered  tay- 
sdf  a  ftisdple.  My  "fiielings  having 
been  thus  roused,  had  not  subsided 
when  I  arrived  at  the  tomer,  and  met 
the  bhttt,  and  I  pest4ki  silon^  through 
an  unregvrded  plash  <of  gatt^,  wHh  a 
violenco  which  followed  more  the  Im- 
pulseof  my  mind  than  of  any  eonsti- 
tutionid  activity  of  body.  Neariy 
every  shop  was  dosed^from  tiie  un- 
shuttered panes  of  a  few,  however, 
still  struggled  a  tiny  flame,  and,  as  I 
passed  each,  I  looked  instinctively  in 
upon  the  feeUe  glare,  wlthont  «onsci- 
ousaess  sufficient  to  cUsturb  one  ques- 
tion or  reply  in  my  imaginary  tete  4 
tete*  But  at  the  window  of  one  of 
the  most  wretched  of  these  receptacles 
of  literature  nd>bish,  my  ideal  fl^ht  and 
myeaitbly  career  were  at  once  ar- 
rested by  a  glance  which  I  caught  of  a 
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figure  nHthin*  It  was  Man&kg.^nrer 
against  the  door,  turned  frtni  me,  and* 
reaching  down  a  book  from  aa  upper 
shelf.  Its  proporttons  were  gigantic, 
and  the  eztraordiiiar)r;co0tiimeiwmoh  it 
wore,  and  an  indeaeribable  something* 
about  it  which  livelted  the  attentioBr 
were  sufficbnt  to  €aJl  for  a  narrower 
scrutiny. 

Whoever  the  personage  was,  there' 
was  that  in  his  appearance  which  atntek- 
me  with  awe  as  well  as  coriosity^ 
From  his  huge  and  con>ulent  form 
hung  innumerable  ells  of  broadclotbi 
such^as  I  have  heard  my  gnuMMkther- 
describe  as  constituting  the  coat  of  km, 
youthfiil  days..  Its  loose  standing 
collar  was  white  with  -the  powder: 
which  had  &llen  froj»  the  tnfted  perri-' 
wig,  and  the  inner  rim  of  a  laige 
shovel  hat  partook  of  t^e  same  hoe. 
Below,  his  ample  limbs  were  >  cased  in 
black  sattin  to  the  knee,  whence  shone 
a  buckle#  which  wast  magnified  in  enor- 
mous reflection. jfrom  his  square^oed 
shoes.  All  this  I  beheld  from  the 
outside  of  the  window ;  and  nnr  onri-' 
osity  having  been  eflfeotiially  wakened  I 
opened  the  glass-doer  of  the  little  shopr 
just  as  he  had  addressed  himself  to  an 
officious  looking  gentleman  who  stood 
beside  him,  jomewfaat  similarly  atdredi 
and  caqght  the  last  part  of  a  sentence^ 
pronounced  in  tones  that  seemed  to 
come  from  the  depth  of  mifiithomable 
lungs,  and  uttered  under  the  influence 
of  sudden  and  unrestraitted  ang^ : — 

''I  stud  so,  Sis,  and  is  not  that 
enong^P 

There  was^  something  so  unnatund' 
in  the  voice,  that  I  felt  a  secret  dread 
infuse  itsetf  dirough  me»  and  was 
imfielled  by  an  umoat  irreslstiblo 
desire  to  nudce  ffood  my  retreat,  and 
again  brave  the  less  alarmkig  tage  of 
the  dements  without.  I  had  notthne 
for  a  retrograde  movement,  however, 
when  both  of  the  figures  turned  round, 
and  Lwas  at  once  struck  by  the  face 
of  the  larger?  I  recognised  the  features, 
but  wh^e  or  when  I  had  seen  tiiem 
was  more  than  I  could  recaL  llie^ 
were  of  colossal  magnitude,  and  their 
expression  was  heavv  and  senraal ; 
hi^  beetle  brows,  half  concealed  eyes, 
which  the  ezdtement  of  anrer;had 
left  yet  warm  with  its  lightnings ;  a 
heavy  nose  depended  over  a  mouthy 
fit  to  be  the  portal  through  which  a 
voice,  such  as  I  had  heard,  diould  issue, 


and  in  keeping.  Irith  Ihe  shavm  j«w 
and  dewlap  thsA  reached  ov^  all  the 
space  usauly  allotted  to  crwats,  oolkur, 
«&,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  vohi* 
mittOtts  folds  of  his  waistooat. 

«'Ifear,aff,''saidI,  ashisferodoim 
stare  fell  upon  me,  ''that  I  have  in- 
truded, in  an  unwarrantable  mannev-^ 
but  the  inoresstnff  fury  of  the  storm, 
and—- the  rain,  ancU-and  besides." 
,  **  Sir,  I  am  a  visitor  here  myself'  he 
growled^  **  and  you  may  remam  if  you 
ohoose,  as  fiur  as  I  am  oonoemed." 

**  I-^I  almost  fimoy.  Sir,"  said  I, 
hoping  to  conciliate  him,  which  I  saw 
was  neceaaary,  *^  at  least,  I  should  say, 
if  I  am  nol  much  mistaken,  thi^  I  have 
had  the  nonour  of  nmeting  yon  be- 
fore." 

<*  Moedng  me»  Sir  Y* 

<*  Yes,  Sir,  I  assure  you,  that  your 
face  is  fiuniliar  to  me»  and  I  chiar]^ 
myself  with  culpable  f^rgetfulness  m 
not  bdng  able  to  address  you  by  name; 
I  am  Mr.  ■  ,  I  five  at  No.  — ^  in 
— >—  street ;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing,: that  I  have  met  you  in  the  society 
of  several  mutual  friends." 

**  Perhaps  so.  Sir,*  said  the  uncom- 
municative stranger,  "  and  I  wiH  take 
it  for  granted  that  yon  know  me.  And 
now.  Sir,*  he  resumed,  tunung  to  has 
companion*  who  instantly,  though  of  a 
genaemanlike  and  almott  coiniimn£ng 
a|ipearance,  droqied  into  the  submis- 
sive attitude  of  a  delinquent  Spnniel, 
*  now,  S^,  did  you  mean  to  tdl  me,  in 
the  &oe  of  my  avowed  and  publUied 
opinion,  that  the  true  ode  ^ht  be  '  a 
mighty  mase  wiAmd  a  planr  " 

*"  I  ptotest,  my  dear'  %,  I  almost 
begm  to  be*  ashamed  of  my  own  wxMrds^ 
but .* 

^  Sir,  so  you  ought^-they  were  Hl- 
advised." 

«'Bttt  still,"  continued  the  other, 
<*the  exaniple  I  have  just  adduced 
firom  one  of^  the  best  of  Uving  poets, 
certainly  tends  m  some  measure  to 
confirm  my  rule." 

**  No,  iMr,  but,  at  an  exception,  to 
prove  mine,  whidi,  ever  since  the  re- 
gularity of  Pindar  was  discovered,  is 
universally  recoj^niaed." 

He  s^e  with  a  vehemence  that 
afanost  nvalled  the  '*m  ro^duton"  of 
the  andent,  all  the  while  appearti^ 
wholly  regardless  of  my  presence,  and 
having  resumed  the  position  in  which 
he  was  standing  at  my  entrance.     1 
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eaplmpamxt^  and  to^iakedowaser^nl 
vohnnefl  under  the  fiTeleice  of  ex- 
amiiiatioo. 

**  What  is  this  duodedno  in  green 
him&Bg  r  paid  the  larger  elfange*  to  hid 
companion*  **  Byron  told  me  the  other 
daj,  that  an  error  in  ponotuation,  which 
had  been  n^ligently  oveileoked  in 
the  original  e&ion,  has  crept  tiirengh 
nearly  every  sobBcqiieBt  one,  even  to 
the  H«t,  and  makes  rank  nonaenee  of 
one  (^  his  sonnets.  He*  desired  me 
to  find,  it  oiil»  and  I  perome  thai  con- 
trary to  my  eitpectation  the  bock  b 
here." 

1  no  ledger  made  even  a  semblance 
of  continuing  my  oft^eotless  search  ;^-r 
"  What,  in  ue  name  of  aU  that  is  mya- 
teriousr  thought  I,  "is  this  great 
folio  talking  about?  Does  he  mean 
the  present  Lord  ?  No,"  was  my  con- 
clusion before  his  sentence  was  Push- 
ed.   I  felt  a  mortal  fear  creep  round 


a  iSsar^  as  I  hope  na  define- 
i^^  danger  would  have  the  power  to 
modttce;  I  thought  the  light  burned 
leeUer,  and  that  the  great  form,  4hat 
breathed  like  a  Hippopotamus  within 
a  few  feet  oS  me^  expvaded  gsaduall^ ' 
8Md  terrifically  in  its  proportions,  untd 
oo  trace  of  humanity  lemained  ;  I 
scarcely  dared  to  look,  and  casing 
a  furtive  glance  at  the  door*  I  equally 
wanted  cowrage  tarush  forth  into  the 
night,  fmd  separate  myself  at  once 
from  th/»  ebjeet  of  n^dread* 

**  I  have  found  it,  -BosweU  V 

'^  Your  quieknea%  my;  dear  Doctor, 
surprises  me." 

**  It  should  not;  «^y< method  of 
eearch  ensures  speedy  discovery." 

**  Well,  I  maoiB  a»  rapid  a  discovery 
n^fvielf  in  Uie  Is&e  of  ;$ky,  as  you  may 
remember,  without  any  system." 

**Sir»  that  was  all  acddeni  He 
alludes  to  d^e  passage,  printed  thus  >«- 


*  Of  two  &ir  virgins,  modest,  though  admired. 
Heaven  made  ns  happy  ;  and  aow^wretciied  sires. 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  d«K>m  their  worth  des^es^'  &c. 


The  semicolon  in  the  second  line 
should  change  places  with  the  comma 
at  its  termination.  The  Italian  origi- 
nal shews  the  proper  punctuation.  Of 
trifling  errors  Uke  these,  are  composed 
enigmas  for  posterity.  Our  lai^uage 
is  nevtir  stationary  ;  the  best  becomes, 
in  a  certain  degree^  antiquated  in  a 
few  ^ears,  and  then  the  misprint,  eanly 
corrigible  at  first,  b  set  down  to  some 
disused  form  of  ezpresdon,  and  tor- 
tured into  a  reluctant  meaning,  under 
the  inquisitorial  hand  of  some  future 
Theobold  or  Warburton,  just  as  was 
the  fete  of  the  ereat  ori^mal,  round 
many  of  whose  beauties  irretrievable 
obseority  has  been  thrown  by  the  then 
trivial  negligence  of  his  transcribers."* 

In  sj^ite  of  myself,  my  terrors,  my 
perplexi^,  and,  above  all,  mv  utter  in- 
ability to  explain  to  myself  whtU  ail 
Ms  meani,  amounting  almost  to  a  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  whole  scene,  I 
could  not  but  listen  with  awestruck  in- 
terest to  the  personage  before  me,  who, 
whether  bodv  or  spirit,  was — sense 
and  reason,  observation  and  reflection, 
head  and  heart  told  me  so— nothing 


lessthan  the  companion  of  my  studies 
*— the  oracle  of  my  ,  reference-»4he 
stupendous  compiler-^the  unrivalled 
critio-*-^e  sublime  moralist — the 
mighty—the  immortal  Samuel  John- 
son I  Any  knowledge  is  a. relief  after 
uncertainty,  and  the  identification  of 
the  being  bef<wre  me,  the  laying,  as  it 
were,  the  ghosts  gave  me  some  CMufort, 
and  enabled  me  to  attend  to  the  con- 
versation as  it  proceeded.  Still  all 
was  mystery :  bow ,  we  should  have 
conversed  with  Byron  a  few  days 
ago  ?-*what  brought  him  ksre  f^^^uhat 
was  he?  These  wcare  the. cpiestions 
which  I  could  not  answer  ? 

**  That  I  hold  to  be  a  tianslatioa 
deserviog  of  praise,"  said  the  inferior 
persom^ey  whom  the  Doctor  had 
already  addressed  as  Boswell,  "it  is 
titerai,  and  at  the  same  time  poetic" 

**  Sir^  it  soay  be  called  an  original 
sonnet  This  is  a  transfer  of  Vittorelli 
to  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  'The 
first  merit  of  a  translator,  you  know, 
is  to  be  read  with  pleasure-'f  A  trans- 
lation like  this  may  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  its  parent,,  and  you  will  not 


♦  See  Johnson's  Prefoce  to  Shak^eare. 
f  Lives  of  the  FoetMr^Drpden, 
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be  Me  to  saj  which  b  the  sire  and 
which  the  «oii ;  they  stand  like'  twis- 
brothers,  equal  in  strength  of  limb  and 
manly  proportion,  and  each  independent 
of  the  other,  while  they  both  bear  the 
impress  of  their  common  parent,  nature. 
Yes,  Sir,  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
to  the  ttde  which  lays  H  down,  that  the 
act  of  sonnet^wrtting  is  lost" 

I  believe  that  nothing  short  of  the 
tingling  consciousness  ofhaving  myself 
at  Taitous  times  wooed  immortality  in 
fourteen  Iiycs,  could  hare  induoed  me 
to  interpose  an  observation. 

**  I  fear  I  interrupt  you,  Sir,  and  I 
am  the  more  diffident  in  doing  so,  as  I 
am  now  aware  that  the  acquaintance 
which  I  claimed  as  a  title  to  address 
you,  I  share  with  the  whole  civilited 
world ;  but  I  wish  to  set  you  right 
upon  one  point,  and  that  is,  as  to  your 
cpinion  that  sonnet'Wridng  has  dete- 
riorated ;  believe  me.  Sir,  the  world 
now  appreciates  true  sonnet-writing, 
and  give  me  leave  to  add—" 

••  Sir,*  interrupted  the  Doctor,  in  a 
voice  that  effectually  cut  me  short, 
**  you  know  not  what  you  say." 

Mr.  Boswell  was  on  thorns — **  My 
young  friend,  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  present  events  and  opinions  than 
you  are  aware  oC 

I  sdzed  the  opportunity  to  entreat 
an  explanadon  or  their  appearance, 
and  he  at  once  complied  with  my  re- 
quest 

«  The  little  that  I  can  tell  you,"  he 
said,  *•  I  will.  You  know  how  divided 
the  world  is  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
terme<fiate  state  between  death  and 
doom  ;  while  men  are  wrangling  about 
it,  we  are  enjoying  ounelves  according 
^  our  bent  and  some  of  us  even  derive 
our  greatest  amusement  from  standing 
invisibly  by  at  such  discussions,  and 
shakily  OUT  sides  with  aerial  laughter 
at  the  incontrovertible  arguments 
brought  to  prove  that  we  could  not  be 
hi  the  very  spot  where  really  we  are  at 
the  moment  The  truth  is,  and  it  is 
scarcely  a  violation  of  spiritual  secrets 
to  tell  you  what  no  one  will  believe 
you  to  have  ever  heard,  that  the 
moment  the  soul  is  loosed,  like  a 
balloon,  from  the  chords  of  the  body, 
it  mounts  up  through  the  atmosphere, 
past  its  confines  to  Uie  moon,  and  there 
It  continues  pretty  much  in  the  same 
state  as  before  it  left  the  earth.  It 
there  meets  with  manViad  in  societies 
similar  to  those  it  left,  and  there  it 


takes  a  correspondUng  pbce  wMb  cor- 
respondiiqr  poweM.  The  abseaee  of 
the  body  ha8»  hpwei^er,  expanded  the 
spirit  considerably ;  it  is  no  longer 
*  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,*  bat  pos- 
sesses the  most  exhilaratine  fidifity  of 
locomotion,  and,  more  raan  all,  it 
enjoys  in  unHnnted  power  of  memory ; 
•or  rather  the  veil  of  ror^etiulness  which 
years  ou  earth  were  sdendy  and  im- 
perceptibly drawing  over  past  know- 
ledge like  a  toil,  is  removed,  and  all 
idxim  thai  have  been  once  received 
k(to  their  ^iritual  reoeptade  are  ever 
present,  wicovered,  ^nd  ready  for  ap- 

Elication.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you 
ow  this  adds  to  our  resources,  though, 
perhaps,  none  of  us  have  derived  less 
advantage  frpm  it  than  my  iUustrtous 
friend  who  had  so  little  imperfection  in 
this  remect  while  here  below.* 

The  Doctor  continued  to  read,  arvetted 
from  us,  as  Boswell  continiied-^*  We 
literaiy  characters  wander  up  and  down 
through  the  lunar  g^ves,ana  study  from 
our  own  memories  and  experience,  as 
we  before  did  frt>m  those  or  others,  col- 
lected in  libraries.* 

•*  But  can  you  select  your  own  com- 
pany?" said  I. 

**  We  have  a  society,"  he  repHed, 
**  much  on  the  principle  of  Me  Oub,  and 
in  addition  to  our  old  members,  w«  have 
since  balloted  in  some  kindred  spirits 
that  have  arrived  above  in  these  htter 
times.  Our  last  member  is  a  man  acfter 
Doctor  Johnson's  own  heart,  and  fise- 
rature  and  politics  alike  eiidear  tke 
authors  of  Rasselas  and  Waveriey  to 
each  other.  I  still  find  my  pride  and 
pleasure  in  intending  on  my  friend,* 
(here  a  dubious  grunt  from  Johnson) 
**  and  hope  that  we  may  at  last  be 
united  in  perfect  feKcity,  beyond  the 
chance  of  separation."  (A  groan,  leas 
dubious  than  the  former,  fouowed  this 
sentence.) 

**  But,"  said  I,  musingly,  «  I  an  still 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  i^ipearasoe 
here." 

**  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  a  few 
words.  Our  minds  being  oitf  osly 
libraries,  we  are,  of  course,  except 
from  new  comers,  in  ignorance  of  what 
Ib  doing  and  publishing  at  the  present. 
•We  have,  however,  frequent  permis- 
sion to  descend  by  night  and  exanune 
the  publications  and  transactions  of 
sublunary  life,  and  on  one  of  these 
exoufiioiift  you  have  chanced  to  meet 
us," 
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**  But  wfaerefiure  itrer  said  I,  <*  at 
thiB  miserable  stall,  in  this  miserable 
regioB  of  this  miserable  town'c** 

"  Sir,"*  said  Do<4or  Johnson,  tunuoff 
full  upon  me,  **  I  came  from  no  regard 
for  your  country,  as  a  literanr  country 
or  <^erwise,  (for  I  conclude  iroffl  your 
accent  that  you  are  an  Irishman),  but 
to  search  ror  a  book  by  one  or  your 
compatriotes  that  had  been  mentioned 
to  me  above.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
not  as  well  known  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
and  I  thought  it  more  probable  that  I 
should  find  it  here  than  in  the  deposi- 
tories of  more  saleable  commodities." 

"Perhaps,  Sir,"  said  I,  «  If  vou 
were  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author, 
I  miffht  be  able  to  direct  you." 

"I  know  not  whether  it  was  pub- 
lished with  a  name ;  but  I  have  seen 
some  minor  poems  and  extracts  by 
the  same  writer,  and  am  surprised  at 
the  medium  through  which  he  has 
thoimpht  proper  to  put  them  forward. 
He  miffht  have  taken  a  higher  stand, 
and  mamtained  it  at  least  with  respect- 
abiliw," 

"  You  then  object  to  an  author's  ap- 
appeaiing  in  cheap  publications^"  said 
boswell,  *"  as  I  perceive  that  you  allude 
to  suck" 

"  1  do  allude  to  such.  Sir ;  and  when 
I^  said  that  he  might  have  taken  a 
higher  stand,  I  meant  with  respect  to 
the  class  in  whose  hands  such  woiks 
place  the  criticism  of  his  effusions. 
Kor  do  I  ol)ject  to  authors  in  general 
appeaiiAg  in  such  publicationa.  No 
doubt  the  best  political  economist,  na^ 
tural  lustorian,  topographer*  or  philo- 
logirt  in  the  world  may  appear  with 
credit,and  be  circulated  weekly  amongst 
the  artizans  and  apprentices,  the  milli- 
ners and  the  millc  maids,  who  may  be 
allured  by  the  cheapness  and  probablv 
good  plain  sense  displayed  in  their 
pages.  But,  Sir,  that  the  poet— he 
whose  ideas,  and  therefore  whose  ex- 
pressions soar  above  the  reach  of  such 
classes — nay,  who  is  refined,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  a  degree  undiscemible  to 
.mere  ordinary  examiners  of  any  station 
— that  he,  who  professes  to  be  skilled 
to  touch  the  finest  and  most  complex 
of  our  feelings  alone,  should  thrust  his 
beauties  upon  the  reluctant  or  jeering 
attention  of  the  foige  or  the  barbed 


shop,  appears  tp  me  to  be  a  irilful  de- 
parture Rom  his  castCf  and  in  every 
sense  of  the  word*  unpoeticaL" 
**  But,  Sir,  perhaps  he  was  not  read 

**  Sir,  he  had  the  immortalized  ex- 
ample of  Arbuscula.  If  he  be  worth 
reading,  the  reading  public  will  appre- 
ciate him,  and  if  he  be  not,  all  the  arts 
of  a  forced  circulation  will  avail  him 
little."* 

**  I  think  this  is  the  work  you  allude 
to,"  said  I. 

**  Yes.  I  see  it  is  uncut  It  surely 
does  not  deserve  this.  The  author 
ranks  the  second  of  living  Irish  poets." 

Afler  a  pause,  Boswell  suddenly  said, 
"  But,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  return  to 
the  green  duodecimo,  and  this  genUe- 
man*s  opinion  as  to  sonnet-writiug, 
wherein  do  ^ou  think  that  this  species 
of  compottUon  has  deteriorated?" 

*'  I  would  rather  ask  this  gentleman 
wherein  consists  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  modem  sonnets  r 

**  Why,  Sir,  in  their  harmony,  and  in 
the  onmteu  of  the  idea  that  runs  thsougk 
them." 

**  Well,  Sirr 
.  **  In  both  these  paiticulass  I  think 
we  have  the  advantage  of  our  fikthers, 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  increased 
i-elisb  of  the  public  for  such  coaif>oil*> 
tions." 

**  Sir,  I  doubt  whether  you  under* 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  you 
have  used." 

I  was  netUed  at  this  remark,  and 
replied  with  considerable  warmth,  **  I 
do,  Sir,  thoHgb  but  one  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  your  dictionary.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  be  hendecasyllabic 
measure,  projperly  acyusted  rhymes,  and 
ft.  clause  of  fourteen  lines.  More  than 
this  is  wanting  to  constitute  a  sonnet. 
As  to  the  harmony,  its  measure  must 
be  true  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the 
fingers,  and  for  oneneut  its  very  essence 
consists  in  the  conformation  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  sentiment  A  sonnet 
may  be  compared  to  one  full  and 
swelling  cadence  of  music — the  breath 
of  the  breeze  upon  an  seolian  harp— it 
is  the  embodyii^  of  one  long  and  en- 
grossing thought  taking  its  origin  from 
the  external  world,  and  pursued  througfl 
Its  windings,  till  the  full  eloquence  of 


*  I  find  trace  the  above  was  written,  thai  the  poet  has  lately  taken  higher  p€rio' 
Meal  grouod. 
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the  mind  dies  in  an  echo.  A  sonnet  gteah 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poet  like  a  dream, 
where  after  some  moving  passage  of 
life  he  retires  to  solitude  and  silence, 
and  his  ideas  subside  from  their  agita- 
tion, and  become  long  and  floating, 
like  the  •*  swell  of  summer  ocean"  after 
the  whirliiind  has  past — ^it  is  one  of  its 
waves,  in  its  strong  and  sweeping 
rise,  and  its  slow,  majestic  fall,  as  it 
comes  free  along  the  surface  of  the 
soul,  or  floods  into  its  inmost  recesses, 
as  into  a  gemmed  and  sparkling  cave." 
By  this  time  I  felt  the  colour  in  my 
face,  for  I  recollected  to  whom  I  was 
addressing  myself.  The  critic,  how- 
erer,  smiled  and  said, 

••  There  is  some  justness  in  what  you 
say.  Sir,  but  still  you  must  apply  your 
rules  before  I  am  convinced." 

*  I  might  instance  the  author  we 
hcve  mentioned  already,  in  his  sonnet 
on  Lake  Leman.** 


Yoltein,  onr  Gibbon,  vtl  De  StaSl,* 


and  tboi^  he  has  written  but  few,  he 
mar  not  the  lest  be  brought  forward  as 
authoritF." 

**  Undoubtedly,  Sir,"  said  Johmon, 
*•  lU  muUum^  ml  nuyror."* 

**  I  might  add  both  those  on  Genera. 
Southey's  beautiftd  sonnet**  too,  in 
which  ue  verses  flow  m  smoothly  as 
the  stream  described,  and  where  the 
dreamy  indistinctiveness  of  the  expres<- 
sious  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
state  of  mind  naeturaHy  produced  by  the 
vicinity  of  murmuring  water,  when  the 
Bj^rits  indulge  in  the  *  doloe  fiur-niente' 
oi  tranquil  munng.'* 

«  WdJ,  ^,  any  more  r 

*'  Yes — a  moment's  reflection  brings 
to  my  mind  one  of  Shelley's,  beginning 

*  Ye  barteato  the  deiid*^ 

«  I  know  it.  Sir." 

-And"— 

"Well.  Sir?" 

**  And — and — I  think,  however,  tho' 
I  cannot  at  present  call  to  mind  any 
others  as  examples  of  both  my  rules, 
that  many  might  be  found  equally  &ult- 
less, — and  probably  you  jrourself.  Sir, 
may  have  met  modem  mstances  of 
these  beauties  in  the  course  of  your 
reading.*' 


•*  Perhaps  so.  Sir,"  said  the  critic,  in 
a  deepened  tone,  *•  but  they  are  few — 
you  have  said  all  you  could  for  your 
modem  sonnetteers,  and  they  cannot 
complain — I  object  to  your  rales,  and 
your  explanation  of  them.  They  are 
too  narrow  :  a  sonnet  need  not  of  ne- 
cessity rise  and  fall ;  the  wave  (to  con- 
tinue your  metaphor)  may  sweep  for- 
ward, curi  over,  and  end  with  a  burst 
upon  the  beach,  or  it  may  begin  with 
a  foaming  roar,  and  then  gradually  die 
upon  the  vastness  of  the  ocean." 

Boswell  could  not  repress  his  delight. 
*•  You  see,  my  good  Sir,"  said  he, 
turning  to  me,  **  he  meets  you  upon 
your  own  element,  since  you  have 
chosen  naval  war&re,  and  bears  yon 
down  with  the  dismity  of  a  seventy- 
four." 

Johnson  continued  without  heedii^ 
him.  **  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  narrow  the 
trae  sonnet  to  a  oneness  of  idea,  as  yon 
call  it ;  and  I  could  instance  to  you 
manyof  thebest  of  Petrarch's  (though 
he  was  the  fountain  of  this  unity)  com- 
posed of  parts,  which  derive  their 
beauty  from  contrast  instead  of  con- 
nection. The  most  admired  of  Mil- 
ton's, that  upon  his  blindness,  is  un- 
connected." 

**  I  am  sorry  you  mentioned  Bfihon, 
Sir,"  said  Boswell.  *•  You  have  not  ad- 
verted that  he  failed  in  that  Kne ." 

•  Sir,"  intermpted  Johnson,  vehe- 
mently, **  I  cannot  help  your  sorrow. 
Milton,  Sir,"  he  continued,  addressii^ 
himself  to  me,  **  may  be  taken,  masmucn 
as  he  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  as 
authority  in  any  species  of  composition. 
His  ear  and  his  judgment  were  too  nice 
to  admit  of  his  violating  any  axioms  of 
composition,  where  they  were  founded 
on  reason  and  taste,  and  strengthened 
by  practice.  Besides,  he  had  the  great 
Italian  lamiUariy  beside  him,  and  ap- 
preciated his  excellence.  That  parent 
of  this  species  of  poetry  has  ocasionally 
violated  the  rules  which  he  himself  has 
framed,  but  has  ever  succeeded  best 
^en  he  has  adhered  to  them.  Where, 
then,  is  your  boasting  of  the  modems 
alone  understanding  them?  Perhaps 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  army  of  ton- 
nets  one  more  exact  or  more  beantifiil 
than  this: — 


*  Minor  Poems  I.  Sonnet  4. 
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Paanto  e  '1  tempo  onuu,  bsio,  che  tanto 
Con  refrigerio  in  measo  '1  fuoco  vissi : 
Passata  e  quella,  di  chlo  piansi,  e  scrissi ; 
Ma  lasciato  m  'ha  ben  la  pena,  e  1  pianto 

Passato  e  1  viso  si  leggiadro  e  santo  : 
Ma  passando,  i  dolci  occhi  al  cor  m  *ha  fissi, 
Al  cor  gia  mio  ;  che  sequendo  partissi 
Sei,  ch  *avvolto  V  aveo  nel  suo  bel  manto. 

Ella  1  86  ne  porto  sotterra,  e'n  delo ; 
Ov  'or  trionBei  omata  dell  *a]loro, 
Che  merito  la  sua  invitta  onestate 

Cosi  disciolto  dal  mortal  mio  yelo, 
Cb'  a  foiza  mi  tieu  qui,  foss  lo  con  loro 
Fuor  de  'sospir  fra  1  anime  beate."* 
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**  I  need  not  particularize,"  he  con- 
tinued, <*  the  beauties  of  the  other 
Italian  sonnet  writers,  for  they  seem  to 
be  judged  of  as  they  approach  their 
great  original,  and  your  rules  were  in 
general  meir  guide. 

**  I  do  not  boast  of  haying  discovered 
them,"*  ssud  I,  with  a  discomfited  laugh, 
**  and  besides  your  memory  is  such  as 
I,  still  cumbered  with  the  body,  cannot 
cope  with,  but  asiar  as  mortal— <" 

**  And  if,*'  pursued  he,  •*  1  were  to 
set  about  dbplaying  the  imperfections 
of  the  modem  *  wearisome  sonnetteers' 
with  as  much  zeal  as  you  have  shewn 
in  elucidating  their  beauties,  I  might 
iroend  a  *^htof  Hercules"  here.  Why 
Sir,  have  you  the  hardihood.  Irishman 
though  you  be,  to  look  me  in  the  face 
while  I  recount  to  you  compositions 
which  have  not  only  been  entered  at 
Stationer's  Hall,  but  read — aye,  and 
admired?  Begin  with  the  dedication 
to  •  The  Excursion'  \ ^" 

**  Farccy  parce,  precorr  I  groaned 
internally,  as  I  perceived  the  torrent 
ready  to  descend.  Boswell  saw  my 
helplessness,  and  came  to  my  relief. 

••  The  young  gentleman  does  not  re- 
quire further  examples.  I  think  you 
will  admit,  however,  that  there  are 
modern  sonnets  of  meriL" 


**  I  dont  know,  Sir,  that  I  will." 

**  I  have  heard  him,"  said  BosweU» 
turning  to  me  with  a  conciliating  air, 
**  spea^  highly  of  some  of  these," — add- 
ing in  an  under  tone,  *'  when  he  has 
not  been  opposed.  You  know  that 
when  he  if  opposed,  he  vdll  allow  no- 
thing." 

I  nodded. 

**  I  have  heard  him,"  continued  Bo»> 
well,  **  quote  Mrs.  Hemans  with  satis- 
faction,  and  another  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Maganne  has  pleased  him. 
He  often  repeats  a  composition  of 
Keats's,  that  imaginative  boy,  who 
came  so  premature  a  visitant  to  our 
planef 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Johnson,  **  that 
is  a  good  sonnet,  written  under  the 
influence  of  old  Chapman's  Homer. 
There  is  an  ease  and  manly  grace  about 
it,  strongly  contrasted  with  his  usual 
style,  it  is  like  a  fine  form,  drawn  up 
for  a  moment  to  its  full  height  from  ai 
habitual  stoop.  That  is  a  good  sonnel 
but  it  is  the  exception  still." 

"  These  and  others,"  continued  Boi 
well,  **■  he  quotes  familiariy,  and  believe 
me.  Sir,  be  appreciates  their  worth." 

I,  of  course,  appeared  satisfied,  and 
went  to  the  door  of  the  littie  ^^ 
to  look  out  upon  the  mght    Tr 


i 


•   Petraill 

t  "  ' 
Christ 


r  that  is  my  Bversion,"  sajs  Byron.     Despite  the 
his  being  a  good  man,  Wordsworth  is  No  Poet.     It . 
tf  .    The  powerful  assistance  o^  Christopher  North,  alias  1 
8  true,  and  thai  is  almost  enough  to  make  a  man  a  pob, 
vicinity  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  probable  Intimacy  of  t^ 
lay  accouDt  in  some  measure  for  this,  so  much  at  variance  with 

^  of  Blackwood.     At  all  events,  poor  Wordsworth  *<  laada> 

io  not  sell.     The  public  neither  likes  him  nor  dislikes  him. 
■>  t  about  him  as  it  -  -uore.     In  a  centnry  hence 

Have  a  sharply  nory  in  some  conspicnons 

>   Ohurch,  as  \}  ^erenniiM  will  be  wanting. 
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were  still  descending,  now  untainted 
with  snow,  and  the  winds  piping  nigh. 
I  was  preparing  to  commit  myseff  tb 
their  mercj,  when  the  deep  bass  of 
Johnson  arrested  mj  progreto. 

«  Here's  a  fellow,  Boswefl,  ^o  If 
he  had  not  been  a  Whig,  would  have 
translated  well,  I  mean  him  who  ten* 
dered  Anacreon.** 

«  What!  Moore?* 

**  The  same.  But  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  in  a  work  where  conti- 
nued plan  and  combinatiott  were  essen- 
tial." 

•*  Sir,"  said  I,  returning  from  the 
door,  **  I  am  sorry  to  be  araii  obfiged 
to  differ  with  you.  *  The  Epicvreaif  is 
a  poem  (for  poem  it  must  be  edled) 
wherein  — * 

**  Well,  Sir,  let  it  pass  ■  wig  agree 
that  h«  could  translate.  1  wish  he  bad 
omitted  one  ode,  '  TUXm  ^U  *fi^  «^0««- 
fM,*  which  gives  such  an  appalling 
glance  at  the  hell  within  a  dymg  de- 
bauchee, that  all  the  force  of  hu  genius 
could  not  in  translation  distinguish  the 
cypress  from  the  rose.* 

**  In  this  branch,  at  least,  I  think 
Sir,"  smd  I,  "  you  wHl  aUow  that  we 
excel  our  foreftLthers." 

**  Perhaps  you  do^  Sir,  b«t  it  Is  no 
credit  to  you.  There  is  somitthittg 
mechanical  about  translation,  and  of 
course  the  multiplied  experiments  of 
mdlviduals  will  produce  coiitinned  im- 
provement, and  eventual  perfection.— 
Vocr  build  your  tnmslatltm  on  tiM  rdas 
of  others. — You  take  note  of  the  de- 
fects that  caused  their  fall, — you 
strengthen  yourself  where  they  were 
weak,  and  not  unfreqnently  make  use  of 
the  scattered  material.  Boast  not 
yourself,  then,  agsftnst  what  you  are  so 
much  indebted  to^Drydeo,  1^,  was 
the  first  great  architect,  he  commenced 
•bv'dcMig  Ih6  ground  of  the  mtsem- 
'Wefatta^^thai  Johnaoti,  FeiHhami  Sandys, 
HoKday^  find  Cowley  had  raised,  and 
the»  he  reared  a  rude  but  noble  ppe 
for  our  admiibtion  and  use.  Pope 
^vitwed'Mt  with  an  adoratioo  H^ich 
rvfgcd  him  to  finish  the  many  parts 


that  hM  been  crddely  conceived  or 
hastily  pot  togethcfr.  Builders  have 
been  from  time  to  time  employed  on 
the  great  work,  raising,  extending,  and 
beairtifylqg  the  whole,  under  the  occa- 
sional direction  of  masters,  till  the  se- 
veral styles  have  become  as  defimtively 
settled  as  the  orders  of  architecture. — 
But  take  Care,  Sir,  how  the  nucrosco- 
pic  aoeuracy  oif  modem  builders  may 
make  light  of  the  ori^nal  design, 
ndiich  It  cannot  comprehend  but  from 
its  vastness.** 

<«  But,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Boswell, 
now  dreading  too  much  conceasion, 
*^y&^  cannot  senoosly  think  that  trant- 
iMion  is  better  understood  now  than  it 
was  formerly  ?** 

"*  i  oan  and  do,  Sir." 

**  For  mjr^rt,"  said  the  other,  ■'mo- 
dem translation,  topmsoethe  image, 
reminds  me  of  a  Gothic  cathednd, 
which,  originally  formed,  as  we  are 
told  by  Pope,  in  imitation  of  the  sim- 
plest objects  in  nature,  ha  pillars  and 
Its  arches  representing  the  tnmks  and 
the  branches  of  the  most  suUime  of 
all  temples,  the  forest,  aad  its  stained 
windows  the  most  glorious  of  all  lighta 
Che  hues  of  heaven,  has  lost  all  traoei 
of  ^hfer,  and  now  exhibits  tiie  moat 
unmeaning  extravagance  of  art." 

f"  We  now,"  said  I,  **«!  least  possess 
the  power  of  bringing  to  our  aid  the 
beauties  of  antiquity,  or  the  classics  isi 
general  witli  grace  and  elegance." 

"How  kaow  you,"  said  Johnson, 
t^'that  that  was  not  understood  before?" 

'•  By  cotempontry  criticism." 

*  liiat.  Sir,  especially  of  a  eidogis- 
^  nature,  is  but  of  reoent  date.  Be- 
sides you  have  not  now  access  to  dU 
the  classics  of  those  days,  and  thus  yon 
want  the  means  of  judging." 

**  But  we  have  still  the  fimtcM  remo^ 
totf  from  whence  all  i^es  have  chiefly 
drawn  comparisons  and  aUuAoos^- 
these  are  stul  open  for  us  to  examine. 
^-I  will  mention  a  modem  instance  of 
felicity  in  this  art^t  is  contained  in 
these  lines: — 


Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fur 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — ^a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 
The  nymphmepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  mignt  be,  a  beauty  of  the  eartk. 
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W1k>  found  a  more  tlian  comiQKHi  rottry  these 
Too  much  «ck>riuff ,  wbatMc'er  thy  birtb. 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought*  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

The  moBses  of  thy  fountais  still  are  spiiakled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  ;  the  Imso 
Of  thy  cave>gimrded  raring,  with  years  unwrinUed, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  jpenius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green  wild  margm  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  nor  most  the  delicate  waters  sleep. 
Prisoned  in  marble,  babbling  from  the  base. 
Of  the  deft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o*er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy  creep. 

Fantastksally  tangled ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  earlr  Uossoms,  throogh  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer  birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass  i 
Flowers  firesh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Duice  in  the  soft  breese  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  yiolef  s  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  brea&  of  heaven  seems  oolonred  by  its  skies. 


Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  ket  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover  ; 
The  purple  midnight  vdl*a  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seaiting 
Thjrself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel  t 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamoured  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  love — ^the  earliest  oracle  I 

*"  CfMe  HwroUL^-^aiOo  4.  «e.  113,  116,  117,  US. 

When  I  first  read  these  Knes,  my    with  me  thooffh  it  was  sometime  before 
heart  burned  within  me  as  I  felt  that    I  recognised  him-^ 
the  shade  of  Juvenal  was  going  along 

^  In  vallem  iBgerise  descendimus,  et  spehmcae 
Dissimiles  veris.    Qmmto  praestantius  esset 
Nnmen  aquse,  virkii  ii  margine  dauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenunm  violuent  marmora  tophum  *f^ 

Here  is  no  servile  adherence  to  words,  tkm,  **  Byron  is  no  plagiarist,  and  I 

no  formal  translation  of  a  Latin  sen-  am  sorry  to  see  that  die  tardy  iskI  mi* 

tenoe.     No— the  spirit  of  the  mighty  availing  cry  raised  by  baflled  critieism 

andent  is  transfused  into  the  poets  on  earth,  has    been  caught  up  and 

mind,  whence  it  re-appears  with  all  its  echoed  elsewhere.     What?— is  it  be- 

unalloyed  purity  in  the  mould  of  his  cause  a  few  lines  of  Goetiie*s  have 

own  song.  crept  in  amongst  his  vduminons  com- 

**  I  must  own,*'  said  Johnson,  with  a  positions,  or  because  he  has  in  the  line 
laugh,  ''that  you  modems  have  learned 

to  pick  a  pocket  ^ith  the  ur  of  a  gen-  'The  mtad,  the  nrasic  breafMng  fnm  her  fhae,* 
tleman.** 

••  No,  Sir,"  I  retorted  with  indigna-  claimed  origmality,  when  one  Love- 


•  Juv,  3. 17. 
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lace,  and  I  bdieve  old  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  were  bdore  him^ — ^is  it  for 
these  mighty  crimee,  or  such  as  these^ 
thai  the  independent— the  original 
Byron  is  denounced  as  a  plagiarist  ?— 
Swift,  I  conclude,  is  your  £att  tdeo^ 
~-Ue  never  borrowed  an  idea  from 
mortal.** 

Johnson  was  amused,  and  Boswell 
laughed  outright, — I  was  ezceedmgly 
irritated. 

**  I  vow  to  heaven,  gentlemen,  this 
is  too  much*  This  is  the  second  time 
to^^ht  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
hear  the  sneers  of  unsubstantial  critics 
as  well  as  to  defend  myself  from  their 
more  serious  attacks.  To  combat 
with  flesh  and  blood  I  am  willing, 

Bnt  if  from  heaveD,  celestial,  ye  descend: 
Koovr,  with  Immortab  I  may  sot  oantesd.* 

The  roar  of  merriment  that  followed, 
raised  my  indiffnation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  I  felt  almost  inclined,  like 
Tydides,  to  &11  foul  of  the  exalted  be- 
ings that  were  opposed  to  me — Mi- 
nerva, however,  in  my  case,  was  dis- 
suasive, and  I  merely  said 

**  No  more  of  ancients  and  modems, 
I  beseech  you,  gentlemen*  M^  mind 
is  so  completely  made  up  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  opposition  only  irritates  with- 
out convincing  me.** 

«  Well,  Sir,**  said  Boswell,  (for  John- 
son still  continued  to  chuckle^  **yott 
have  modem  productions  of  tins  na- 
tute  that  will  bear  inspection.  The 
authors  of  them  have  neariy  the  merit 
of  original  composers."* 

^' As  nearly,"  muttered  Johnson,  ''as 
the  grinder  of  a  banrel-organ  through 
the  street  has  to  the  performer  on  the 
instrument  ai  HaaElem." 

**  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  them 
a  greater  share  of  praise,**  said  Boa- 
well^  submissively.  **  The  £Mtt  is,"  he 
continued  to  me,  "till  the  German 
vfWUA,  iribtu  antnacobinilfus  intanabUiM, 
put  every  translator  upon  £eLr4etched 
compounds,  and  strange  idiomatical 
forms  of  expression,  I  really  believe 
that  the  English  language  was  improv- 
ing, and  consequently  that  fecilities 
were  in  progress  for  the  classical 
translator,  and  the  poet  generally .'*f 

"  I  fear,"  said  I,  doggedly,  **  that 
we  shall  never  agree.** 


Johnson  tnmed  auddmily  round  full 
upon  me,  and  thundered  **  Are  yon  a 
Whisrr 

I  drew  back  a  step,  and  replied  in 
the  negative.'  He  seemed  appeased. 
**  Then,  Sir,  you  are  better  than  I 
thought.  We  are  ahnost  all  Tories  in 
the  lunar  world.  Byron  would  have 
given  his  laurels  to  have  been  in  the 
minori^  in  the  Lords  on  the  Reform 
BilL  We  see  things  as  they  are  above 
^— no  distorting  medium  any  longer  ex- 
ists, and,  therefore,  we  are  Tones.  I 
am  glad,  Sir,  to  meet  an  Irish  Tory,  I 
must  send  down  some  of  our  club  to 
have  conversation  with  you.  I  believe 
an  Irish  Toiy  is  a  rora  omf.' 

**  By  no  means.  Sir,  I  assure  ^ou.** 

"  Well,  from  an  elevation  he  is  indis- 
cernible amongst  the  throng.  You 
Tory  writecs  are  few,  I  know.  If  yon 
had  such  men  as  Southey,  and  WiJsoa 
here,  you  might  do  much. 

«  Would  to  God,  Sir,  that  we  had.* 

**  Your  &ult,  as  writers,  us  the  endea- 
vour to  keep  up  nationality  of  language 
as  well  as  feeling.  The  mcorporation 
of  the  two  countries,  however  it  may 
have  influenced  the  latter,  has  had  a 
complete  effect  upon  the  former.  No 
Irishman  can  write  well,  except  as  fiur 
as  he  has  a  pure  English  style.  Thnt 
it  b  with  Americans  also.  Irving  and 
Cooper  have  shaken  off  tninsaiUantie 
peculiarity,  and  by  consequence  are 
good  writers;  but  Irishmen  find  it  dif* 
iicult  or  irksome  to  get  rid  of  theirsy 
and  hence  they  do  not  find  readers 
across  the  channel.** 

**  There,  once  again,  I  differ  Scom 
you  widely.  I  flatter  myself  we  me 
read  in  both  England  and  Scotland." 
I  spdke  with  emphasis. 

**  By  the  bye»^  exclaimed  Boswell, 
without  heecUng  Johnson*s  renewed 
laugh  at  my  pertinacity,  ''you  have 
lately  openea  a  battery  of  two  periodi- 
cals upon  them.  I  suppose  you  mean 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.** 

Johnson  interrupted  him. 

"  I  saw  one  of  them,  I  beUeve,  Sk, 
this  effening ;  a  monthfy  one         %** 

I  stood  breathless,  my  manner,  and. 
I  believe,  my  colour  altered,  as  I  waited 
in  breathless  silence  for  the  awfol  judg- 
ment of  the  Critic  upon  our  Magazine, 
and  I  had  just  caught  the  beginning  of 


Pope*i  Homer  6, 
See  Idler,  63. 
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a  sentence,  when— death  to  mj  hopes! 
an  imhicky  cock  crew.  The  two  fomv 
gradually  sunk  away  from  mv  siglit, 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  shop. 

Nerer  did  Micyllas  bestow  a  more 
hearty  execration  upon  poor  Chanti- 
cleer^  ill-timed  notd,  than  escaped  my 
lips  when  I  found  the  cup,  as  it  were, 
snatched  away,  when  my  thirst  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  draught  prepared.  To 
be  tantalized  with  such  honour  (for  I  foh 
satisfied  we  should  be  praised)from  such 
a  fountain,  and  to  be  thus  dknppointed 
was,  in  the  present  state  of  my  nenres, 
almost  intolerable.  I  daited  foith  into 
the  first  struggle  of  dawn,  and  strode 
home  to  my  house  in  — -  street,  where 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed  without  the 
power  of  one  collected  thought  upon 
the  events  that  had  occurred.  I  fell 
into  a  disturbed  and  broken  sleep,  and 
when  the  momiiu^  sun  awoke  me,  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  the  whole  afiair  had  not 
been  a  dream.  The  moment  I  felt  con- 
Tinced  of  its  reality,  I  set  out  with 
fosting  impatience  to  the  scene  of  my 
last  nkhf s  adventure.  There  I  paced 
np  and  down,  poking  in  every  where, 
in  my  anxiety  to  recogpuze  the  little 
Maek  counter  and  the  ricketty  shelves 
that  were  so  vividly  impressed  on  my 
memory.  It  was  in  vain.  I  enquired 
iron  mopping  maids  and  unshuttering 
apprentices,  but  without  success.  The 
snop  was  not  to  be  found.  I  addressed 
myself  to  one  of  the  second<4iand 
Magliabechis  of  the  reffion,  who  was 
burnishing  the  last  remains  of  legibility 
from  the  plate  on  his  own  door,  and 
put  as  many  questions  to  him  with  res- 

rK,l  to  the  existence  of  a  place  such  as 
described,  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
of  the  visits  of  old  gentlemen  of  strange 
manner  and  garb,  as  were  consistent 
vrith  exemption  firom  ridicule  or  suspi- 
cion. All  to  no  purpose.  I  returned 
home  to  swallow  my  break&st,  sit  alone, 
and  muse  on  these  things. 

I  was  afraid  to  make  a  single  confi- 
dant, for  I  knew  how  readily  a  story  of 


the  kind  would  be  attributed  to  an  ex- 
cess, the  bare  imputation  of  whkh  i 
have  ever  avoided  with  thegreateet  care. 
Silence  was  ray  only  ahetnative,  but 
my  mind  dwek  incessantly  upon  the 
conversation,  and  when  I  next  met  my 
oid-icfMol  finend,  he  at  onoe  remarked 
how  much  my  tone  was  altered.  In 
foct,  my  sentiments  had  undeigone  a 
change.  I  considered  that  1  had  taken 
too  forward  a  part  in  a  controversy  with 
one,  whose  dicta  had  every  right  to  be 
oracular,  and  that  probably  my  haste 
and  petulanoe  had  prevented  me  ftom 
gathering  many  a  gram  of  '*  gold  dnst* 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  ob- 
tained. I  fancied  at  times  that  I  saw 
his  shade  re-enter,  Hke  that  of  Sterne's 
Monk,  and  upbraid  me  for  my  pre- 
sumption. I  reflected  upon  the  sur- 
prising temper  with  which  he — the 
most  overbearing  and  irritable  of  men 
— ^had  received  my  arrogant  opposi- 
tion, and  how  little  grateliil  1  had 
shewn  myself  for  it  In  short,  the  more 
I  called  his  arguments  and  apothegms 
to  mind,  the  more  weight  did  they 
carry  with  them.  I  felt  that  he  must 
be  unpr^diced ;  I  knew  that  he  was 
competent  to  judge,  and  I  blamed  my- 
self lor  not  having  acknowlec^ed  a  con- 
descensioD,  which  took  pains  to  remove 
prejudice  and  implant  taste. 

Afier  much  citation,  feeling  as  in- 
capable of  retaining  my  secret  as  the 
Old  Maid  in  Mr.  Banim's  story,  I 
have  come  to  the  determination  of  suh* 
imtting  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  of  your 
inserting  the  whole  stoiv  in  your  Ma- 
gazme,  so  that  1  may  be  able  to  feel 
the  public  pulse  on  the  subject,  without 
exposmg  myself  personally  to  the  sneers 
or  obloquy  of  my  friends,  and  trusting 
to  the  obscurity  of  a  fictitioiw  name  for 
misinterpreting  the  cause  of  my  bhishes, 
when  1  hear  Advbna  laughed  at  as  a 
dreaming  enthusiast,  who  should  nail 
down  the  windows  of  his  bed-room, 
and  take  care  of  his  ctigestive  organs. 

I  remain,  &c  Sec 

Advbna. 
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FAMILIAH  EPISTLBS  FROM  LONDON.^No.  11. 

TO  BfnS,  AONOltIA  0*BlitVy. 


Mf  DEAR  Aunt, 
fn  spite  of  the  ttate  of  pofttioB  and 
^  trade,  at  which 

PMttte  MMrnill  %vlM>  iiet«r  nlM  MWi«, 
Aim  tkmm  who  always  n^»i  bow  raUtha  omm, 

London  does,  at  this  present  writing, 
shine  forth  in  all  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur and  fashion  of  the  **  full  season.^ 
They  say  that  on  the  average  of  the 
year,  about  three  thousand  strangers 
come  into  London  every  day,  ami  a 
number  considerably  less  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  only  a  very  Utile  leas  in  each 
day's  account,  leaves  it.  At  this  sea- 
son, however,  the  inBui^  must  be  pro- 
di^ous,  for  nine-tenths  of  the  regular 
visitors  of  London  who  come  for  plea- 
sure merelv,  oome  herie  I  think  in  ^e 
month  of  Sf  ay,  when  the  opera  has  its 
best  singers  and  dancexs ;  and  concerts 
abound,  morning  and  evening,  and  all 
the  shops  have  their  most  splendid 
•*  spring  assortments  *  and  the  carriages 
of  the  nobility  aiid  gentry  block  up 
Bond-street  on  the  week  dayjL  and  the 

/straight  road  called  «The  Ring,**  in 
Hyde-park,  on  Sunday  afternoons — 
when  every  thing  that  enormous  wealth 
said  luxurious  habits,  unce«sljD^  tojl,  un- 

.  rivalled  skill,  and  the  matured  spring 

^.and  delicious  sunny  weaCner*  can  aE 
ford  to  delight  those  vtAo have  the  vwaru 
0f'  enjo^htg  Uiem,  are  biought  ,t<3gether 

i^and  poured  forth  abundanUy^  ,. 

It  is  a  cominon-plape  saving— r**  Jbow 

,^can  people  think  of  goixig  to  London 
.,  just  when  the  country  becomes  so  de- 
lightful— thev  ought  rather  to  think  of 
leaving  London  for  the  country,**     Ko 

",  such  thing,  my  dear  Aunt,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  lived  in  this  great  metropolis  at 
an  seasons*  and  I  must  aver  ^pon  my 
own  exDerience,  that  so  far  at  ui  events , 
as  a  "West  end**  residence  is  concepi- 
^  this  is  the  **  propeirest*^  time  of  all 
the  year  for  enjoying  London,  It  is 
true  that  the  god  of  the  Loadoo  world 
it  WE4JtTH,  to  which  even  ra^k  #nd 
fashion,  and  amusing  talent,  fu-e  but 
subordinate  deities ;  and  it  is  very  true. 


that  wHb  the  ImcmiotiB  enjoyments  of 
the  ''seasott,"  which  I  have  above  enu- 
merated, he  who  hath  not  good  store 
of  monef  In  his  tmrsc,  can  expect  to 
have  but  little  to  do,  except  (if  hr  lack 
experience  and  wisdom,)  to  envy  thefr 
possession  by  others^— 

•  '  ^FortdiM«Mrftrfi«hii(|fb«inr)Bi(»|nnpgt 
iM  want  of  lif«%  m  a  anstt  eatMak" 

Even  beauty  (alas!  that  I  ahodd  mj 
%)  tuns  away  ils  tniie, 

**  8«an4  at  tha  ipeetra  of  pala  pa?«ilr*'* 

And  as  for  eonsideration  ia  mqKiolher 
qvaiter,  politiealt  literafv«  sctamfaiinor 
philanthropiG,  he  who  has  wt  wealdi 
of  his  oym.  or  the  aeaaa  of  gisttii^g  it 
Jrom  or  for  otberi^  nrasi  be  V6i}r  ian- 
perienced.  or  an  idiot,  wIm  espaeta  k. 
But,  noCwithstandiog  all  this*  aiMm 
with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  biid(r, 
with  enoogh  to  «at  and  drink,  tlktngli 
turtle  and  ehampaigne  be  itnu^pevato 
his  palate*  and  with  some  Umm  to 
move  about,  aiKl  see,  ami  heacwflni«o- 
joy*  what  mav  be  8eeii»  iiMrd^aaMl  os- 
joyed  for  nothing,  would  atiJL  d»<well 
to  visit  London  at  Uua  vei|r'  tteana, 
which,  although  it  be  inmmcf  ifcyi  Ae 
almanacs*  is  in  our  metsc^xiiitMi  tm*- 
bulary  d^iioniQatad  ''apriiMir  ,For 
i^w,p  instead  of  acowUiqr  w%  iawl 
dirty,  atreets,  through  wkSisk  tktt  pdor 
p^de^aum  wendfthis  way  with  daiggM 
great  «o»i;  olashiag  aboBt  hia  l^ps,  mud 
.weaneome  umbrella  hdd  cnreilNild, 
«Teiy>  now  and  then  nrtTtniiigi  «»- 
ther»  and  getting  smack  into  kmiuto  a 
littls  ihower  from  the  copeiiitiiM>  ■  in- 
st^'of  Uiis,  be  may  go  factk-ewm. as 
he  sits  at  home,  save  the  additao»  of 
hat  and  gk>ves,  with  a  cleat  skf  ibove 
hinv  and  clean  dry  footu^  undeaiaMth, 
Wid<lhoiig;h  he  will  find  the  watering 
iiaarts  Aamifacturii^  gutter  nAmeihej 
ware  intended  only  to  lay  thadoik.  yet 
he  wiU  console  hinaelCwith  the  sig^ 
of  the,gttshing  water  a4Mk  ia  gene- 
rally dear  before  it  falls,  aad  wi&  the 
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sensndoii  of  ooobeM  which  the  wet^ 
neie  affordi.  But,  better  than  this— 
Instead  of  desolate^  comfoTtle8s4ook- 
ii^  ponds,  and  sauares,.and  faideM^  . 
with  their  black  leafless  braises,  or 
poor  stunted  eyergreens,  he  cannot  now  . 
walk  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  com- 
ing upon  the  view  of  trees  and  shrubs» 
and  flowers,  waving  in  the  pride  of 
Spring  beauty,  for,  ever  within  the  prc^ 
cincts  of  the  town,  leaves  and  blos- 
soms are  beautiful ;  and  to  those  who 
can  feel  .their  beau^,  will  continually 
suggest  pleasant  thoughts*  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  London^  that  squares 
and  other  open  spaces  so  muudi  abound* 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  care  which 
is  generally  tak^n  of  them,  and  to  find 
a  shrub  or  a  tree  even  in  places  where 
yon  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet 
withtlMn. 

I  thank  heaven,  it  is  not  in  tiiepow- 
er  of  Whigs  or  radical  Reformers,  to 
ovettkrow,  or  to  alter  the  course  which 
Ood  has  iqmointed  for  Uie  seasons  and 
tk«  tlnngs  tW  be  sufcgect  thereunto^^- 
The  likMS  and  laburnums  will  put  forth 
their  llewer%  and  the  aycamore  and 
ash,  and  elm,  thehr  leaves,  even  as 
tbty  did  in  the  **  unenlightened^  times 
of  our  ancestors,  and  thus  much,  if 
nothing  eke,  we  may  be  sure  will  be 
left  to  us. 

Ifaave no  doubt,  that  a  Whig  eom- 
miltee  if  they  undertook  the  consider- 
atkmof  these  matters,  would  discover 
that  they  were  lU-airaDged,  and  requir- 
ed a  Reform ;  but,  happily,  the  power 
Ss  not  theirs,  nor  can  be  acquired  by 
the  fraud  of  the  few  acting  upon  the 
vioknee  of  the  many ;  so  we  shall  still 
iiave  trees  and  flowers,  no  matter  what 
madness  possesses  our  rulers,  or  what 
foUy  ffovems  the  voice  of  the  populaiee. 
K  iMeed,  the  Crown  lands  which  in- 
cMe  our  beautiful  and  healthful  Pairks, 
be  sailed  by  the  public  and  sold  to  the 
•lUgiiest  bidder,  in  order  thai  taxes  may 
.besedoeed,  I  shall  tremble  for  my  now 

teLnt  walks ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
1  tiT  to  ei^o^  them,  as  I  have  a 
good  rignt  to  do,  for  they  are  things  to 
be  eijoyed  by  a  Londoner  in  May. 

You  most  remember  St  James's 
Park,  though  you  h^ve  not  seen  it,  with 
its  inkerior,  so  beautifully  laid  out  as  it 
.is  now,  widi  dumps  of  shrubbery,  and 
a  fine  piece  of  water  sosldlfully  arrang- 
'  ed,  that  at  varions  points  the  eye  gives 
no  information  of  its  limited  lortent, — 
.as  it  winds  out  of  light,  round  points 
Vol.  I. 


fringed  with  drooping  willows.    The 
walks  are  arranged  so  as  to  pass,  here 
and  there,  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
tXAuloCthe  faxk ;  and  m  one  place  I 
have  observed  that  the  old  branches 
.m/eet  across  the  walk,  so  as  to  form,  at 
a  little  distance,  the  ap|>earance  of  a 
perfect  gothic  arch,  to  which  the  pen- 
dant leaves  seem  a  festooned  drapery. 
From  almost  all  parti  oC  thf^  interior  of 
this  park,  are  seen  shooting  up  pe^ond 
the  trees,  and  the  red-tiled  roofs  that 
one  catches  glimpses  of  through  the 
trees»  the  exquisiteW  beantifiil  towers  of 
white  stone,  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  at   the    western  extremity  of 
Westminster   Abbev.    I   dont  l&idw 
whether  you  rememoer  these,  but  tih^e 
is  absolutely  something  almosiE  touch- 
ing in  their  ouiet  faultless  beauty,  as 
they  stand  behore  you,  UfHi^  up  their 
exquisite  proportions  towarcE  the  blue 
sky ;  sometimes  only  partially  visible, 
and  sometimes,  strikingly  and  fully  ap- 
parent above  the    liue  of  the   lemy 
tree-tops.    The  *•  Mall"  and  the  **  BiW 
Cage  Walk,*  although  much  altered, 
are  still  in  their  s^eneral  e0^&ct,  such  as 
vou  must  remember  tiiei9>  with  their 
long  rows  of  elms  which  are  noW  in 
the  first  fVeshness  of  their  youn^  ^een 
leaves,  and   which  look   particularly 
beautiful  contrasted    with  the    stems 
and  branches,  that  town  smoke  has 
made  completely  black.    Tlie  leates, 
I  ffrieve  to  sav,  win  soon  feel  the  same 
influence,  ana  then  woe  to  the  inex- 
perienced   wight    who   takes   refuge 
&om  a  pelting  shower  beneatli  theur 
branches,  for  each  leaf,  as  it  is  struct'  by 
a  heavy  drop,  flings  out  a  little  spAn- 
kle  of  soot  in  its  rebound,  and  this  de- 
scending with  the  drop  that  had  dis- 
turbed H,  daubs,  with  most  inhosji^ta- 
ble  smuts,  the  thelteree  beneath. '  But 
even  six  weeks  of  London  atmosphere, 
though  it  does  much  to  spoil  the  dky- 
light  freshness  of  those  trees,  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  very*  beauti- 
ful in  a  moonlight  night    Howstnc&ge 
and  (to  me)  affecting,  is  the  sudden 
contrast,  when,  in  half  a  minute's  Walk 
from  paved  Pall  Mall,  with  its  many 
people  and  its  noise  of  carriages,  you 
get  mto  this  park  with  a  serf  of  leafy 
branches  above  your  head,  and  the  pale 
moonlight  struggling  through. 

But  St  James's  is  the  lowest  (I 
mean  nearest  the  earths  centre)  of  all 
the  Parks,  and  so  far,  the' least  agree- 
able.   To  describe  Hyde  Park,  would 
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mnire  a  complete  letter  lav  it<etf>; 
with  aposterif^nesrW^  atfledgtas'tlife 
letter^  devoted  to  Keasii^oii  'Gb&- 
detlB.  Hyde  Pitfk  is,  indeed,  a^ttoble 
expfltase ;  and  »e  breeie  sveepe  do#ii 
into  it  ''fresh  and  strong;'*  ae  long  IM 
Abt^eate  b  to  be  had  anj  whelvte 
li)te  of  ni<ni^  $  and  with  its  gallo|A!^ 
hotseraeh  and  ladies,  and  gkf  equi- 
pages, the  pEOrk  is  fkH  of  inmireii  t)f 
nfe  and  activity.  How  ^triisisg,  iiere 
too,  is  the  contrast,  when  y^  -puss 
tiuroigii  the  litUe  door  in  the  weA, 
wfaieh  divides  this  Park  from  Kensing- 
ton  Gardehs :  How  instantaneonsly, 
you  feel  to  have  passed  from  the  ragidn 
of  air  and  ezerdse,  to  that  of  tnoee 
diAie  and  extreme  tranqttiliyy.'  I 
i|^^ik  not  of  company  days^  wlrtu 


Bd  gwidy  ^dh-easet  inake  «ll 
plaoes  afthe^bttt  onweekdigr^  in^he 
Ddotning  or  foreaoon,  tft  Uhmt^B 
c>teniDg,  when  yon  nuy  tere  iLe»- 
Mtttott'OaidlnM,  with  theif  loi^g  ^attfl^ 
andqoiet  seaks,  and  d^^hade,  tJl  to 
yonrseML  Wlien  yon  may  ail,' with 
dothng  to  distttrii  the  genml  eiloDbe 
bub  the  lingkig  of  4iihK  'tthd  tefleet 
4faat'«vithi»ti  mil^or  tlroirtiir  oMghlf 
liirhkg,  mormir  mass  of  Lottdan  .the 
g#ea^  ef  ^iefr«^-lhe  tiloal  Mlbmid- 
iiig  agtftegalioh  thai  the  wmrld  ever 
sawtf  aUthiA  is  migfatieat  ih  wealth, 
ftod  flawta-  'aod  gr«ndev^«-cf  all  Ihat 
ii^moMUddetisaBd  hnnfliathoi^  in  vice 
and  uasfery,  ahd  crime !  Hete  may  yon 
■it^iniiBuMhaitfim^  or  with  your  hook, 
«ad  aajrlD  ^irtself^ 


■*^  Herewisdoatealla^  '6eekviitDefirat»bebohl; 
As  goMtoa^v^,  vhttae  is  BO  g«ld/ 
th^  Loudon's  "vdIdo/  '  Get  asoney-^MaoBey  stiH 
And  then  let  virtue  fbUow^^  ahe  will.'  ** 


But  I  most  ont  omitto  teH  you  of 
the  *Regeiit^  Park,"  also, die  biaaiity 
ani  grandem-  of  whidi  have  gro#n 
into  eiEisteiiOe  since  you  were'*asD> 
joorm^in  London,  and  kniew  tbeaibka^ 
tkm  aa  certam  fields,  oalked.  Maryle- 
bone  Park.  The  poaition  of  this  l>eab- 
tSfrd  place,  with  the  rising  grounds  of 
Hanqntead  tmd  High.^gete,  ftihniBg  a 
chioifclhig  view  bcrond  it,  ia  the  moat 
fimmraUe  of  all  tiie  Loadon  pleaaare 
fft^uads.  *to  a  taste  ncA  teiy'  fiad- 
diooB  abont  purity  of  architectural  de- 
sign or  hMiigaant  at  more  oottide  ihdw 
thikn  iiHdoor  stiddHtr,  thia  neithboar- 
liDod  mtist  seem  oeaQtiiUi  hey^d 
compare.  The  noide^  tferraeev  cf  «u- 
perb  houses,  v^h  poitmos; '  piBars;^d  ^ 
pibstTM;  (meat  or  thembuilt  of  told 
Drick  and  covered  with  sttieeoin  innta- 
fUion  of  stone),  the  gardens  and  flow- 
erings Shroba,  with  iaige  trees  itv  1^  - 
diatuicse,  the  sheet  of  water,  and  ^e 
ahavenlawtt,  with  groups  of  i)eautiM 
children  disporting  thereupon,  and 
dkeep,  (which  you  need  not  remember 
are  to  be  nrnde  mutton  of  next  mem- 
ing) ;  aU  tiiis  is,  I  assureyon,  veiyde- 
MOtts;  and,  in  the  evening;  wiien 
Uunps  mre  lighted  in  ail  directioDS,  and 
reflected  frmn  the  water  hi  a  thousand 
points  of  dancing  liffht^-when  a  band 
or  two  is  playing,  and  groi^M  of  i>eluiti- 
fbl  women  are  taking  there  after-dinBer 
lounge  about  the  grounds,  there  Is 
a  something  in  the  matter  very  nmdtL 


cafeidated  to  Inlogdeate  fimtt  oTe^ 
aervation  asd  aenrildlity,  iSk^  smliay  if 
he  be  a  iMfeinloaieated  hpforfthaad 
wK^daret  I  dotiot,hiiwever(mean 
to  rebommend  this  prtpnealiiiii'fagti 
proper  appreciation  of  beaeey  in  sight 
or  aoamd,  to  atoy  genftlemaii^  sMd'ttdeh 
less,  ku^  of  our  aoquamftance ;  aakliB* 
indeed^  i  m*t  beg,  in  thift  natlia<Ui 
to  be  uudctsteod  «►  apeafci%  ftvin 
othere^eiMvce  than  aa^  tmiL  'Wttt 
ihMr«been)deaesibfaig»  iaatt'vtryfle»> 
aait^hei  aae  ia ki  fiiwhiittiaiff  tote 


pleaaedi  but  H  aU  deptilklaiMioii  tiMftfc 
aattitoim^'tke^idiole  eiM  WsiMM 


fayism  whUl  r  eoaM  not  Stnniaali 
Mlowfewha  Whetted  mnwehiiiMijd  by 
4heir  tailorV«leatdtfea 

«HkiA^  '. 
;, ;  l^        WiU^  ^eiieada  viUainens  low.^ 


ioud 
the  pioaarimt  evemng  air  witfi  ' 
smok^  the  odour  of  wUnhi 
me  s^-*^^  and  other  the  l&e  1 
wifi  sometime^  nay  oftentiasaaK  < 
between  the  solitary  MitM^  humm. 
ahd  hia  enjoyttent  of  the  e^eafai^  \m 
the  Begenf  a  Parle    • 

But  after  thia  Joog  diaosiWto  «ft 
Ptfflrjs^  yoU  win  jRihapa  eify  oai 
«  what  are  tlwyiA»to  •»  ffaik«Hthe 
PhoMiz  Pftrk,  of  Patkathtf-PlNMar 
Kothmg,  abft>lately..Mtfali«^  I  «dn* 
Mtegaods  atdttuid' 
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Tbe«^ety  «riMB  mid  d4«..^  ikkk 
wo»d  a<4  d»ep  nmner^^A  abore  >lt, 
ibctkligrhcliil  vWw^  m^  look  4»- 
iTMcb  Mid  beyoBd  the  liffev^tB  tbe 
Pwk  Mf et  fiom  kkn^Biid^  gat«, 
to  CbapeJUod,  ase  well  tbuga  as 
we  LowooBen  hav^  ao  ulea  of ;  yot,  to 
tlie  qw«l  nob  ckbeo's  eje,  joav  Paik 
niglit  afppear  too  bilge  aiid  nigged  ftur  a 
plamirt  ground^andlienigbt  prefer  ibe 
aMwe  eontiacted  ipot  upon  wbicb  axt 
b«i  la^kibed  all  its  power  of  eiquieite 
onatfi^it,  and  i^ed  it  whhin  the 
coamiB  of  a  wniBFle  viow^-the  limit  <^ 
one  little  walk.  I  do  not  tbiakr  Ww- 
§iveff  ^lat  tbe  people  of  DabBii  are 
ai  foaiiUe  aa  they  ouflbt  to  be  to  tbe 
wwodioiit  advantages  msituatiaii  whiob 
tbear  citv  enjoys*  or  if  they  am^  they 
do  nottake  the  nains  they  ought  to  ce^ 
lefarate  them.  No  one  can  have  re«d 
many  books  and  periodicals  of  the 
day»  without  learning  something  about 
London  localities ;  and  the  beauties  of 
Edinboigh  (I  do  not  mean  the  ''lasses 
O  n  ba^  been  said  and  sangiBthon- 
aanasof  ways  and  places,  with  afSsr- 
jpour  of  national  pride  regarding  their 
^own  voiuatie  town/*  which  4oes 
iha  Seeteh  nBoh  oye<ttfc ;  yet  I  qaes- 
.tion  very  mnoh  whether  Edinbuigii, 
although  more  strilongandpctttreemie 
withm  the  immediate  limits  >of  the 
toewB,  can  boast  anv  tiling  like  snoh 
heantifiil  seenery  in  nsnesv  neigUboyr- 
liood,  as  Dnbhn  can.  The  memoiy  of 
these  seenes  is  notjodistbict  inmy 
■diad  as  itonee  was;  bnt  IstiU  think 
of  a  4m0  which  I  took,  a  long  tiofie 
«go»  en  a  beantiful  smnmef s  meminig, 
ehortiy  after  smmset  to  aeoomiandinfir 
point  of  view,  called  "  Mmmt  jAatU/* 
iueh  smith4ike   name»  and 


from  thcnoe  beheld  a  iriew,  s6  ^oriotti- 
ly  b^utiiijil,  of  sea  and  land^f  &r- 
atretddng  bay,  and  nmed  "promon- 
Cor3r"— of  rich  cultivatedland,  and  dis- 
.lant  mamitaiB,  and  leafy  wood<««<all 
bathed  in  the  gladsome  light  of  the 
mowidag  son — MI  I  shall  not  see  its 
like  a^^in,  or  if  I  do,  not  with  such 
feeHny  wot  with  ^e  freshness  of 
YonUg  imagination^  revdlinff  in  the 
benalifiili  and  thinking  of  no&ing.  else. 
1  remember  too,  the  rich  sterna  bena- 
^  of  the  qoiet  summer  erreningBi  when 
from  that  noUe  nvenne  of  elmaM^hat 
eoecessian  <^  beautiM  terraces^  fimned 

Srtbe  banks  of  the  bsoa^ oanal  frnm 
e  bridge  on  the  gieat  western  read, 
down  to  &e  Sabat  James's  Reserroir ;  I 


bMoe  waiched^tha  ana  set  behladihe 
liUl  of  OMtlekaod^  which  seemed  M 
o»  £re>  and  have  gazed  upon  the  wch 
flMUMes  of  ''piled  eknids"  while  their 
streaks  of  ii^  gold  sbn^  &dod  into 
darkness.  Never  since,  have  I  aeesi 
anythan|[  more  beautifiu ;  and  I  have 
onin  wished  that  such  scenes  wese 
celebrated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Now 
that  Dublin  has  got  a  Magaane  of  its 
own,  which  is  read  &r  and  near,  I  hope 
that  the  subject  of  Dublin  localities 
will  not  be  roigotten,  and  that  I  may 
reoogmse  in  poetry  or  poetic  paose, 
the  **  whereabou^of  my  youth,  of  which 
I  feel  so  much  more  than  I  can  de- 
scribe. 

But,  it  is  ours— ours  here  in  Lo&- 
don»  to  e^joj  the  gorgeous  ^lendour^ 
and  the  finished   excellence    of  art. 
1  shall  net  >peak  of  our  noble  collect 
taoos  of  painti^ga— of  those  by  the 
ancient  mastera,   some  of  them   the 
finest  in  the  worid,  which  may  be  seen 
every  daj,  and  all  day,  in  Pall  Mall, 
for  nothing;   at  of  ttie  galleries  of 
modem  pictures,  to  which  one  may  ob- 
tain admittance  for  a  shilling.    1  am 
no  ailist,  and  cannot  describe  these 
ihiittSi  but,  I  must  say  something  of 
our  Italian  Opera,  however  inadeqnite 
1  may  be,  to  write  about  it,  aa.  one 
.  jnore  .ffif^^^vith  masicai  scienee  might. 
ThssA.huffe  and  sf^ndid  theatre^  has 
been  wefl  filled,  smce  this  mioiilh  com- 
aBenoo4  asid  has  well  deserved  to^be 
so,  for  I  do  net  remember  to.  hure 
seen   belbm»  such  an  amemblage  of 
fint  laite  sinrans.    At  present,  wehave 
as  prineipal   female    stngers.   Pasta, 
Ginti  Damoreau,  and  De  Meric ;  and 
.we  are  still  better  off,  in  maJo  singers, 
Rubioi,  Tamburini,  Donotili^  and  Zn- 
challL      There   are   not    Ibor  such 
.singerB  as  these,  in  all  tbe  world  be- 
sides, nor  is  there  upon  tbe  fece  of  the 
earth,  such  another  operarie  performer 
as  Pasta.    Rnbini,  has  an  u^y,  angry 
countenance,  which  gives  tl^  stranger 
little  reason  to  hope  for  the  ezqnisite 
delicacy  ci  voice,  and  soil  brilliancy  of 
^elocution,  with  which  he  sings,    uis 
style  is  florid— full  of  ornament^  but 
.  ornament  in  which  there  is  no  labonr- 
ing»  no  appearance  of  difficulty.    His 
iiketto,  wnieh   he   uses   continually, 
joarcely  seems  a  falsetto^  so  clear,  and 
aweet,  and  delicate,  yet,  so  well  articu- 
lated, that  even  in  the  remotest  part  of 
that  vast  theatre,  not  a  note  is  lost. 
In  the  execution  of  his  complicated 
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passages,  it  is  a  very  shower  of  4eliei<Hi8. 
sound,  and  quite  as  reinarkal)le  for  its 
feeling,  as  its  brilliancy.  Donzelli,  and 
Tamburini,  are  rich  tenors.  Donzelli, 
has  the  greater  volume  of  "ybict  jr  in*' 
deed,  I  never  heard  any  thiAg  %o  be 
compared  to  his  voice,  fot  die  pio« 
(tigious  heap  of  sound  which  he  can 
pour  forth,  and  it  is  off  music  ftra-' 
nam*s  Jbrtitsmo  passages,  were  little 
better  than  shouting  ;  but  Donzelli,  is 
louder,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to 
shout  We  used  to  tiiink  a  good  deal 
of  Curioni,  but,  now,  that  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  Doncelti,  he 
would  appear  but  a  second  rate  singer. 
Tambunni's  voiee  ia  deeper,  saellower, 
and  richer  than  Donzelli^s.  He  is  the 
more  delightful  sinrcr,  1  thkk^  of  the 
two  ;  though,  the  less  powerfuL  He 
is  an  admirable  actor  also*  I  have 
seen  him  play  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
racters from  the  merrv  Figazo»  to  the 
bluff  Harry  the  Eighth  of  England, 
and  he  sanar  and  played  in  all,  with 
admirable  discrimination  of  character, 
and  cofredt  appreciation  of  the  senti- 
ment he  was  to  pourtray.  Zuchelli's 
voaee  goes  wiieh  lower  than  Tambv- 
riii's,  and  equips  it  in  rich  softness  of 
totie^  When  &ubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Zochelli^  sing  together,  hn  X^a  Gazza 
Ladnih  is  the  laos^  delicious  concord 
oD  sweet  soimda,  that  I  ever  heard^ 
oc  Bni'iyco  to  hear  awn. 

Madane  Cinti,  has  a  delightfully 
soft^'  round  tone  of  voice,  with  singuhur 
emt  aad  flexibility  in  the  use  of  it 
Hetf  singing,  seems  to  give  her  no 
trotdde  whatever,  yet,  she  is  by  no 
mhaiif  d^dedt  pa  such  energy  as  the 
partb  she  performs  require.  H<!r 
peatest  iticcest'ia,  in  the  expression  of 
joyT*«-nathiBg  can  be  more  expressive, 
tlan  the  beautiful  gushings  o>it  of 
roeiodyi,  ii^  Itch  passages — it  is  hap-, 
pine*q  bet  to  music»  But,  Pasta — 
Pasta;  it  the  Queen  of  operatic  per- 
fortoaBBe^  In  that  iounense  theatre, 
with  1  thousands  gating  upon  her  from 
the  'wide  pit,  aaud  tier  above  tier  of 
closet  boiLes,  and  ffallery  &r  away  in 
the  distance,  fllled  to  the  top  with 
heads,  all  fixed  In  attentive  gaze  upon 
the  MtogCy  Pasta,  oomes  forth,  habited 
like  a  Queen,  and,  for  the  time«  i^q 
doubt,  feels  herself  every  inch  a  Queet. 
Her  Medea,  you  have,  perhaps,  seen, 
but,  her  Anna  Bolena^  1  believe  you 
have  not    Never  did  I  behold  such 


.  Doble  energy  of  acting,  or  Usten  to 
more  glorious  music.  It  is  by  Doni« 
Kftti,  and  (they  say)  it  is  chiefly  stolen 
from  Mozart's  Masses. — I  cannot  tell* 
bvt  'if  it  be,  I  forgive  the  theft,  m  I 
lunre  heard  the  Opera,  and,  probably, 
wodd  neter  have  neard  the  Masses  as 
such.  Pasta's  voice  is  finer  than  ever, 
though,  it  has  still,  in  some  few  notes, 
that  slight  huskiness,  which  prevents  it 
from  being  perfection.  Mori,  now 
le^  the  orchestra.  I  don't  know 
what  has  become  of  Spanuoletti,  we 
have  Dntfooetti,  as  of  olc^  and  Lind- 
lev,  and  Nicholsoa,  and  Wilmer,  and 
Piatt,  and  Harper.  What  a  concert 
of  instrumental  music  these  performera 
makel-^yet  they  cannot  brii^  wa^ 
diences  without  the  great  singers,  and, 
BOW,  that  we  have  them,  the  audiences 
are  so  great,  that  in  the  pit,  one  almost 
half  dies  with  the  heat.  Every  thing 
has  its  draw-back— every  luxury  its  at- 
tendant inconvenience. 

But,  notvrithstanding  the  delights  of 
Italian  music,  I  have,  for  my  own  par- 
ticular part,  so  much  of  national  reel* 
ing  about  me,  that  I  derive  more  ge- 
nuine hear^  satisfaction — ^more  §o6d 
enjoyment,  if  I  may  thus  express  my- 
self, from  a  good,  plain  Ennish  soag, 
by  such  a  man  as  H.  Phulips,  thim 
from  any  other  kind  of  vocal  music 
If  you  have  never  heard  H.  PhSfips^ 
you  can  scarcely  have  an  idea  of  what 
a  very  admirable  thing,  a  good  Eqgfish 
song  is,  when  given  wiUi  the  plain, 
unaSfected,  incomparable  exceHenee  of 
his  singing.  Certainly,  the  EngKsh 
are  the  most  ''nnmov^le"  race  iii 
the  world,  or  they  would  pet  hito  muck 

f renter  raptures  than  toey  do,  with 
leiiry  Phillips's  singing.  They  es- 
teem it  very  much,  but  it  Is  not  in 
th»*  power  of  music  or  sentiment  to  make 
John  Hull  enthusiastic.  Nothing,  b«it 
an  infringement  of  vs  hat  he  considere 
a  public  right,  or  an  ^darm  about  mitt- 
ters  of  money,  or  credit,  will  shake 
him  from  his  propriety.  I  heard  Pldl- 
lips,  sing  a  song  the  other  night,  before 
a  huge  crowd,  so  finely  national  in  Hs 
feeling,  and  sung  with  such  adafiraMe 
expression,  that  I  thought  they  ought 
to  nave  gone  wild  about  it ;  foot  it  was 
merely  eticored,  and  very  Uttle  ap- 
plauded when  repeated.  The  sour  Is 
a  curious  one,  and  as  I  never  heara  it, 
or  heard  #^  it  before,  1  copy  il  hcr^ 
for  your  edification : — 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENtLEMAN- 

A   BALLAD. 

in  rine  you  an  old  song,  which  vas  made  by  an  c^d  pate. 
Of  a  mie  old  English  gcatlflmam,  who  had  aA  old  estate. 
And  he  kept  a  braTe  old  mansion  np,  at  a  bountiful  old  rate. 
And  he  liad  a  good  old  porter  to  reueve  the  poor  at  his  gate, 
Like  a  fine  <Md  Englisn  gentleman,  ail  of  the  olden  time. 

His  spacious  hall  was  hong  around  wkh  pikes  and  gans  and  bows^ 
And  swords,  and  good  old  bucklers  that  bad  stood  against  old  foes ; 
And  there  his  worship  sat  in  state,  m  doublet  and  trunk  hose. 
And  quaff'd  a  cup  of  fine  oki  sadt,  to  warm  his  good  old  nose, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time* 

When  winter  old  brought  fincMfl  and  ooH  he  epen'd  house  to  all. 
And  thouffh  threescore  and  ten  his  yearsy  be  featly  led  the  ball ; 
Nor  was  ue  houseless  wanderer  then  driven  firom  his  hall* 
For,  whflst  he  feasted  all  the  great,  hA  ne'er  fotgot  the  <maU» 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman^attof  the  olden  time. 

These  good  old  times  have  pass'd  jaway,  and  aH  «uch  costoms  fled,* 
We've  now  no  fine  old  gentlemen,  or  young  ones  in  their  stead ; 
Necessity  has  driven  hope  and  charity  away : 
Yet  may  we  live  to  welcome  back  that  memorable  day 
Which  rear'd  those  fine  En^isb  gentlemen,  all  of  the  olden  time* 

He  sung  thi3  in  a  kind  of  chaunt,  ac- 
companying himself  on  the  piano 
forte,  and  gave  every  line  and  word 
•with  a  distinctness  of^^articulation,  and 
feeling  eoLpression  of  the  sentiment 
.they  conveyed,  such  as  I  think  it  would 
be  uapoesible  to  surpass.  As  an  Eng- 
lish singer  Braham  does  not  deserve  to 
be  named  in  the  same  day  with  Henry 
Phillips. 

Our  English  acted  Drama  seems  to 
have  received  the  coup  de  grace — it  is 
all  over  with  it  in  London.  Hiis  is 
rather  a  strange  illustration  of  the 
boasted  progress  of  inteUect  and  infor- 
mation among  the  people,  which  we 
hear  of  from  those  who  wish  to  make 
this  alledged  improvement  the  apolo- 
'  gist  of  political  revolution.  If  sound 
knowleoge,  and  good  taste,  had  roally 
made  great  progress  With  the  public  at 
•large,  is  it  probable  that  we  should 
mark  their  conseouences  in  the  com- 
plete desertion  ot  the  regular  drama, 
while  opera,  and  spectacle,  and  dancing, 
obtain  laige  audiences  ?  I  suspect 
that  the  people  have  been  of  late  ac- 
quiring more  of  French  habits  and 
tastes  than  of  "useful  knowledge,*  and 
that  the  amusements  and  mqfal  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  the  political  principles 
of  the  modem  French  are    making 


more  war  amongst  «,  tkaA  is  for  fmt 
good.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may^^  good 
EngHsh  tragedy  and  oomedy  are  out  of 
foshion.  Mam>ran'^  ^ng^hof,  and  tbe 
French  baHet,  and  the  German  opeias, 
are  given  for  the  popular  entertainment 
at  one  of  the  ^eat  national  theataras, 
and  the  otheris  shut  up,  send  its  com- 
pany forced  to  take  xemgB  in  an  iosig^ 
nificant  minor  theatre,  which,  Maall  wk 
it  is,  I  believe  they  eannot  fill^  even  by 
the  performance  of  KnowWs  new 
play«  whidi  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all 
who  speak  of  it  at  all.  Kpowles  fbD«> 
serves  a  better  fortune  thao  thia»*«4hia 
dramatic  genius  is  an  bonourtoiiNir 
country,  and  ovr  time,  aondtt  oughtito 
be  more  fitiyrewarded.  His newidrhn 
ma  **  The  Wife"  is  a  delightfid  pby^ 
and  abounds  in  those  passagies  of  vi». 
gorous  fi>esbness  and  touching  «mb|i1». 
city,  which  one  wonders  can  be  wHtten 
by  a  man  who  has  rubbed  throuffb  the 
world,  and  been  made  subject  to  its  ba^ 
bits  of  continual  affectation,  or  mere 
designing  hypocrisy.  Knowles  writes 
like  one  witn  the  strength  of  a  aum, 
and  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  a  youth. 
**  The  Wife"  is^-^-but  you  have  seen  the 
plot  set  fi^rth  in  the  newspaper^  and 
perhaps  some  extracts,  which  were 
well  chosen.    I  cannot  help,  however, 
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quoting  one  for  you,  wbkh  I  b^llf  to 
the  new^apers  di4  not  give.-.  M^m 
when  L^nardo  4itco¥eBB  himielf  lo 

JUariafWK.--.'TisheI 


Ma^tett  who  had  just  aTtmed  her  lore 
for  him»  not  knowimg  he  naa  pitionL 


Leonardo, — It  Is  my  lore ! 

'Tift  he  who  won  thy  hetfrt  not  fte^ldiitf  H ! 
Tfs  he  whose  heart  thoa  i^iMfst  not  kBowhig  it? 
Who  saw  thee  rich  in  all  hnt  fortuned  gUhi 
And — servant  unto  men,  thoos^h  lord  m  them— 
Balanced  their  poor  esteem  agairtit  thy  wealth, 
5  Which  fortune  could  not  match  f  accountable 

To  others,  never  I  revealed  the  love 
I  did  not  see  the  way  for  thee  to  blestf 
As  only  thou  wouId*8t  bless  it  I     Mo#  lliat  "Way 
Is  clear !  is  open  I  lies  before  my  sight 
Without  impediment,  or  anything 
Whicii  with  the  will,  I  camiot  omleai^  1 
And  now,  my  love  before !  my  love  tiU  IMMr ! 
And  still  my  love  !     Now,  now,  I  eaU  thee  iHfe 
And  wed  thee  herei  here,  here,  ki  Blaiittml 


The  pasaionate  joy  of  tUa  paasiee— 
iU  sMopKcttj,  and  yet  fervour  ofevr 

Eeasioa,  are,  to  my  thinking,  ezc^ed^ 
^\y  ieUcitou^  Bvit  our  people,  ei^ 
;htened  as  theyave  bv  ^«isedM  knom^ 
Ifdg^"  will  not  crowd  to  hear  suck 
music  of  soihnH  and  sense  as  thls»  they 
jSike.^ifMeia.heliterf  andthf  Fpoa^  ^t^n- 
•«uses>.  with,  their  a^iert  pettk>!9aMw  Bad 
muchHreveaiii^  piroiietteal 

4  word  here,  howevei;,  about  Tagw 
Jlopi,  whom  I  was  atrodotts  enough  to 
fiwget  just  iy>v»  iwhen  I  jotted  down 
,ppmei^hing,  about  the  Opfnu  t'w)ioid 
^|>y  no  n^eiMU  tp  be  confouadeA  with 
t^,  ordinary  herd  of  Pntmrn  4a»- 
peMCi^  S^  is  no  mere  jum^fr  m^d 
^^friptf^l  and  twink)er  of  the  feet ;  jthere 
iiif;fi|tfeifi^Mntbnenl,  a^  mostexr 
oaiwte  graceAuness  ii^  her  movemimta. 
Her  action  is  jks^iam  JenU  aone  int^ 
dancing.  Hei  mo^on  ig  af  leisne^ 
aii4.  ^  Ughtson^  as  the  wavlag  of  a 
^wqy  feather  m  a  gentle  .air.  A# 
Tommy  Moore  nngeth— > 


'^VoaMcvPtsr 


.•flud^lier  tteps  are  of  light,  that  her  home 
fcthealr?* 

Or  you  might  alter  a  litde,  one  of  the 
lines  of  a  mil  greater  poet,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  her,  speak  of 

"  Hm  mlnd-the  mnlc  breatUiif  from  htrfmL** 

She  is — ^in  short  she  is  Taolioni,  the 
first  dameuse  in  Europe,  and  let  nobody 
that  has  not  seen  her,  suppose  that  he 


has  formed  an  idea  of  the  perfection  to 
which  dancing  may  be  brought 

But  it  is  time  now  to  try  to  answer 
your  serious  question,  the  which  I  have 
deferred  so  long  while  I  discussed  these 
trifles,  from  a  reluctance  to  enter  upon 
a  subject  to  which  1  can  do  so  little 
justice.  You  ask  me  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  moral  and  religious  state  of 
this  great  metropolis,  and  whether 
London  society,  with  regard  to  these 
great  concernments,  appears  to  be  ad- 
vancing or  retrograding?  It  would 
require  a  greater  experience,  a  more 
extensive  knowledge,  and  perhaps  a 
more  deeply  serious  habit  m  observa- 
tion than  mine,  to  give  an  answer  cf 
any  value  to  this  question ;  but  such  an 
o{)mton  as  I  am  enabled  to  form  from 
what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  read,  I  shall 
give  you.  I  am,  then,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  effect  of  our  continental  inter- 
course since  the  peace  has  been  to  de- 
teriorate the  morals,  and  to  weaken 
the  religious  principles  of  the  mass  of 
society.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aris- 
tocracy and  gentry  of  Eneland,  not- 
withstaudiiig  their  maiiifcild  vices,  for 
which  I  9eA  neither  to  be  theop  jndig» 
nor  their  aj^logist,  are,  consideiiBr 
their  temptations  and  opp<»tnmtieB,  wA 
luxuriant  mode  of  livuig,  a  less  obM 
race  than  might  faa^  been  ahnoat  ex- 
pected, but,  for  the  aooat  part,  their 
moralitr  1  ahould  aay.  Is  the  aaorali^ 
of  good  manners,  ratlier  than  the  re- 
aah  of  religioos  inqMeaaiow,  and  ta 
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muBkf^  the  Tt/tifi  sMMndily,  vrmMfllft 

-  LeacMidale  da  monde,  Mt  ce  qui  fit  roflbnee 
Et  M  ii*Mt  pM  peeher,  que  pediar  en  tUeiiea." 

But  after  allt  itii  verydifliciilttojudge 
what  may  be  the  average  pfogvew  mr 
rrtropesrion  of  these  claafteg  inaimBd 

doctrine  and  virtuous  practice,  for 
though  vice  and  presumptuous  philo- 
sophy are  more  rite  than  formerly,  vet 
on  the  other  hand  the  active  zeal  of 
Ministers  of  the  Church  is  found  iu  many 
places  much  greater  than  it  was  wont 
to  be,  and  I  believe  this  pious  activity 
seldom  fails  to  produce  at  least  some 
good  fruit.  The  churches  and  chi4)els 
in  the  districts  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
gentry,  are,  for  the  most  part,  crowded, 
and  the  preaching  is  generally  good, 
though  by  no  means  so  energetic  or 
exciting  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  in 
Dublin.  Preachers  here  seldom  adr 
dress  the  feelinp  of  their  congregation, 
and  they  are  right,  for  nine  out  of  ten 
English  people  would  be  wholly  un- 
moved by  any  appeal  to  their  sensibi- 
lities. Within  the  limits  of  the  -city," 
which  is  thickly  studded  with  fine  old 
churches,  blocked  up  among  ware- 
houses and  counting  houses ;  I  am  told 
that  the  congregations  are  very  scanty, 
for  the  more  wealthy  have  their  nouses  of 
residence  in  some  other  part  of  London, 
and  tery  many  of  the  middling  classes  in 
trade  are  dissenters.  It  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  to  transfer  the  revenues  and 
aervice  of  these  unattended  churches 
to  places  where  they  are  very  much 
wanted,  and  would  be  constantly  and 
abundantly  useful,  but  unfortunately 
the  tide  of  Church  Reform  runs  rather 
towards  stripping  the  church  of  its 
revenues  and  abridging  its  influence, 
than  towards  the  application  of  its  ex- 
isting strength  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people^  by  a  better  apportionment 
of  the  means  it  Dossessea. 
Bat  as  regaros  the  working  dasaea 


of  tUe  in^i^lb  alia  the  daw  between 
tket^  and.ltluit  ihav  be  catted  the  mid- 
dle ^^M,!  fefeor  that  there  h^  great 
and  increasiiiff  amount  of  positiye  irre- 
ligkm.  This  I  belieT?  !i  owiioig  very 
much  tp  political  causes.  The  object 
of  cert^  politica]  teachers,  by  news- 
papers, an4  tracta  ^stributed  at  a  Tery 
cheap  rate  to  the  lower  orders,  is  to 
root  out  of  their  minds  the  principle  of 
reverence,  A  Parson  is  held  up  as  a 
man  worthy  only  of  hatred  and  ridicule 
— a  part  of  the  machinery  of  "  corrupt 
government,"  and  from  the  Parson,  the 
scorn  and  contempt  is  transferred  to 
that  which  it  is  his  business  to  teach. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  crowds  of 
«  pale  mechanics,'*  most  of  them  yoimg 
men,  and  well  clothed,  who  stray  about 
London  in  groups  on  Sundays,  and 
never  think  of  going  to  church.  I 
have  endeavoured  sometimes  to  catch 
the  general  conversation  of  these  groups 
and  I  haTC  found  it  a  strange  mixture 
of  smartness,  jest,  obscenity,  irreligion, 
and  self-satisfied  contempt  of  every 
thing  and  every  body  in  the  world  ex- 
cept those  who  have  made  speeches  in 
public  in  favour  of  the  popular  side  in 
politics. 

Now  all  this  is  a  very  meagre  answer 
to  your  question,  but  you  will,  after  the 
manner  of  the  wise,  extract  something 
from  my  nothings,  and  so  I  leave  it. 

You  interdict  mc  fVom  writing  yon 
what  you  call  an  essay  on  Tories, 
Radicals,  and  Whigs,  (lam  glad  you 
put  Whigs  last)  but  you  will  permit  me 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  the  quon- 
dam idol  of  the  mob,  Hobhouse,  pelted 
off  the  hustings  of  Covent-garden  with 
rotten  cabbages  and  turnips,  and  I  have 
heard  Burdett  execrated  by  a  thoiwand 
tongues  as  the  vilest  of  mankind.  This 
is  what  I  call  **  retribution." 

Make  my  affectionate  remembrance 
to  my  cousins,  and  beHer^  me,  mjf 
dear  aunt,  '    "'     "'"""" 

Your  afltoftionate  aephc v^ 
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THE  EDITOR'S  OMNIBUS— HIS  TESTIMONY  TO  HIS  OWN 
CHARACTER  AND  MERITS — HIS  GRAND  COLLEGE 
BREAKFAST   ON  JULY  THE   FIRST    IN    THE    MORNING 

.     CLEAR,  &c. 


THE  EDITOR,  WITH  A  BECOMINa  DEGREE  OP  MODEST  A88I7* 
RANGE,  INTRODUCES  HIMSELF  TO  THE  WHOLE  CIRCLE  OF  HIS 
iSPECIES,  EXECUTING  ALL  WITH  THE  GRACE  OF  A  FINISHED 
GENTLEMAN — A  ROTATORY  CONGE — A  CYCLICAL  MOVEMENT — 
A  ROW   ALL   ROUND. 


**  From  the  first  moment  that  there  will  testify,  they  hare  adndrably  ioo- 
iMaed  from  the  press  the  first  number  ceeded,  Mre  were  ftdly  aware  of  the 
of  this  our  magazine,  a  work,  the  idea  of  inconTenienoe  which,  from  the  public 
whidi  first  suggested  itself  to  our  nature  of  our  editorial  office,  would 
worthy  publishers,  when  casting  about  result  io  a  person  Itke  oarselres  of  re- 
in their  minds  to  confer  a  solid  prac-  tiring  habits,  and  endowed  wldi  a 
tical  benefit  on  the  species ;  and  in  degree  of  **  sensitite  shrhikin^^ness,* 
effecting  wluch,  as  a  gratefiil  world  as  Leigh   Hunt,   the   codmey  poet, 

•  Some  of  our  excellent  Tonr  friends  may,  nerhaps,  be  offiMided  at  the  pbsrfbffity 
of  the  act  of  conrtesj  we  hare  jutt  performed  in  the  text,  being  conttmed  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  terms  employed,  to  include  among  its  objects  that  cbss  of 
fliialiiiinii  nnhappQy  too  well  known  in  these  days  by  the  name  of  Whigt.  This 
»esi  grieTons  mmpprehendon  of  our  meaning,  for  mof  t  grievous  it  is,  ooeld  only 
vevdt.from  an  ignorance  of  the  late  improvements  in  soologicBl  sdence;  Uie 
hKfi  hsiag,  that  in  addition  to  certain  peculiaiities  of  external  form  and  the  power  of 
ewriltiBg  artionhrte  sounds  in  succession,  the  ctracity  of  accompanying  them  with 
Bometratt  like  ideas  or  common  sense, — and  which,  of  course,  decides  the  cpMstion 
agalMt  the  poM*  Whigs,--is  now  absdntely  insisted  on  as  a  maik  of  humanity  among 
efcsiseundest  thialdng  naturaKsU  of  the  present  day.  Of  this  most  comfortable  eondn- 
sion,aad  one  in  which  every  stickler  for  the  dignity  of  our  species  must  hewtiiy  rqoioe, 
we  were  well  aware  when  we  used  the  terms  above  referred  to.  Before  we  disaum 
.HhukBiM  Mint  of  dassiftcation,  the  offset  of  which  is  to  tun  oar  present  imWrs  oat 
of  tMr  pkces in  creation;  which,  perhaps,  they  mif^ht  seem  to  lament  much,  as  in 
«ay  other  times  it  would  lose  them  their  plaoss  m  the  calnnet,  a  case  wUeh  they 
weald  lament  fiur  more,  phrahur  ImeqfmiM  ttmisMa  oecaniMi  veriit  we  cenfiHa  thai  ia 
our  softer  moods;  for  really  we  do  not  hate  the  Whigs,  we  meitly  deqpise  them ; 
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dther  actaallT  did  or  might  flay,  even 
culpable.     We  were  henceforth  to  lire 
lor  ever  aad  aye  before  the  &ce  of 
nan.    Solitude,  we  foresaw,  was  to  be, 
throuffh  all  h/me  thne^  <ii^  its  «i  «b«'  i 
aolutely  forbiddeaidea,  or  should  ever, 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  the  refresh- 
ing image  steal  in  on  the  weariness  of 
the  heart,  it  was  forthwith  sternly  to 
be  dismissed,  even  without  the  sad  but 
unmanning  luxury  of  a  sigh.      Our 
consciousness  warned  us  of  the  fdxct 
with  which  the  vast  weight  of  public 
honours  thaA  awaited  us,  would  press 
upon  a  frame  so  fine  in  its  materml, 
and  interwoFea  winh  fibves  sp«o  toA  . 
degree  of  such  exq>rnite  deUcsii!aF  ^s  av^ 
own.    The  trial  luis  been  maae ;  and 
though  we  certainly  have  surrired  it, 
the  jfntHo  may  sest  assuwd  a  severe 
one  It  was.     We  are  now  prepared  by 
the  analogy  of  our  ovm  experience,  to 
do  fiill  justice-— and  as  no  one  else  can 
do  SQ^  no  one  ebe  ever  does— to,  the 
deep  agony  of  distressed  modesty,  imir ' 
mM^  $h^  pssent  Losi.  Omt iMr 
permitted  )umself  to  W  clothed  with 
the  oTer-ipoweffiu^  glories  of  his  elc^' 
▼ated  office,  jnd/£etar«ight«rfv4lif|  : 
alone,  we  doubt  not,  urged  him  to  that 
fimKNis  declaration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  pencting  the  formation  of' 
the  Grey  admininstration,  against  any 
arraaganeats  being  suppcmi  to  in- 
clude his  acceptance  of  power. 

We  were  then  perfectly  prepared  for 
4he  justifiable  impatienfle  with  whi«h 
our  publishersy—fMcatered  as  tb^  have 
been  to  .death*  by  enquiries  firom  «all 
^laftais.ai  to  our  personal  existence 
imd  character— 4iave  insirted  on  our 
-cominff  bokUy,ajt  once,  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  permitting  Ihe  worid  to  jinj^ge, 
hj  oohIv  impec&m,  «*  what  manner- of 


man  we  be.*  Of  such  «n  intense  state 
of  curiositjT,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we 
omrselves  mdeed  can  judge  suffidenthr 
from  some  symptoms  which  have  mani- 
fested tiiemseires  <£  late,  in  riefomct 
to  our  local  habitation  in  CoUeffe. 
Several  parties  of  Ladies  and  GenUe- 
trien,-ii4M  have  come  into  the  Courts, 
on  pretence  of  seeing  the  Ubmry, 
have  been  detected  by  our  Davus — a 
well  known  College  fonotionary-^ 
the  act  of  peeping  through  our  key- 
hole, and  torouffh  the  opening  of  our 
letter-box,  maniKstly  desirous  to  satisfy 
thar  own  eyes,  as  to  our  own  proper 
pevBoiLr  N0W4  we  arp.natnialfariias 
nuld  in  our  temp^  as  ai^rsuckiAgcd^e ; 
but  all  human  patience  has  a  limit  dic- 
tated by  selP-respect,  and  ao  it  Is  wi^  us. 
Let  liie  publie  and  ourselves,  then,  eome 
to  a  clear  uodeiwtaading onthia  point 
We  have  had  serious  thoughts,  let  us 
tell  them,  of  opening  a  second  embra- 
sure in  the  wall,  in  addition  to  the 
peep^k  Aaraderisticof  alf  Ooflege 
ttmm  updt  iirhMM  a9;lftiwrfl<fcii#wn, 
.commaojl»  th^  outer  doop  opting  in* 
4<v'the  cdamon  lobby :  aiid,  or  mount- 

always  charged,  and  worked  by  a  neat 
mechanical  contrivance,  connected  with 
our  writing-desk,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  we  can  discharge  both,  simultane- 
ovi^i  udthout  movingirom  our  dpasr  of 

.  study*  This  plan,  toe  idea  of  which* 
we  borrowed  from  the  mode  adopts 
•by  the  Russian  police,  of  disperwv  va 

•  imxuly  mob,  bv  playing  on.  it  a fif^ 
engine,  mkht  be  employed  tqo,<  ^(h 

.  considerahio  effect.  watimiVFina,  agaipfit 
anothcff'  species  ot  tormf^om,  in.  tl^e 
shape  of  would-be  poetical  contri- 
butuii*^— jruui^  strlpliiyruf  iBf  gulpen. 


we  hava  felt  iacliaed  to  permit  their  claibt  to  fhrmibg  the  int6iiuedlats4ilAc  1 
■MB  aad  the  inferior  aaimak;  at  least,  we  think,  it  is  as  yet  q[alte  SM  osnif  fats- 
tion  between  them  and  the  Oman  Oatangs,  so  that  we  look  forwsMl  wHv  g#eaHn- 
teiei*  toa  ddnte  between  the  oontending  parties  in  a  fvU  House  soONWhSTtor 
other  in  the  iatorior  of  New  HoUaad,  the  native  country  of  one  i!km  of  honoaiaUe 
memben,  wlule  a  general  emimtloD  subseriptfoii  among  all  patriolfiB  IMss  will 
seeure  the  attendance  of  the  oUier  and  the  bppofhig  dass,  if  before  that  Urn*  the 
gdag  judges  of  Amiss  shall  not  have  indicated  to  them  all,— for  not  sne  mwl  ilay 

*  Silly  as  we  often  thought  the'prtontage  tbbe,  wecoulAframenfoadD^mrtacon- 
eeptiein  of  its  weakness,  until,  in  a  fhtal  hmir,  we  aanonnced  fai  oar  prosyestus,  our 
intention  of  kesj^ng  a  corner  for  the  Mutes.  A  eom^  onotha !  As  we  lite  by 
bread,  we  serieatly  protest,  that  we  coidd  undertake  to  supply  with  oopias  of  voies 
handed  m  to  us  in  the  course  of  one  little  month,  for  publication,  a  Iroad  sheet  as 
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of  tim  aad  mterettiiiff  imm,  with 
tbeir  collait.  open,  a  la  Sjriron,  and 
their  hiir  curied  out  into  eoiiucrtw% 
a  la  poodle^off,  and,  wl|0  kam  up, 
with  thsir  kidUnTeloped  hanoB,  a 
•nuJl,  liut  inoeMant  pattering  at  our 
door;  and,  ahould  we^-^ln  a  fit  of 
luiac)r,-*open  the  tame,  present  forth* 
with  a  peHbmed  letter*  reqoeating  in 
a  lack  a-daiiicttl  tone,  an  eariy  ineer* 
tioB  of  the  eontained  '^trifle*'  aa  they 
modestly  and  truly  desimte  the  ooa- 
tent8.«*-But  the  syringe  la  the  thing.*-^ 
Let,  then,  the  whole  world  know 
henceforth  that  lie  who  has,  for  these 
last  six  months,  been  the  efficient  eaus^ 
of  so  much  happiness,  renewed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  is  known 
among  his  compeers  by  the  name  of 
AwTHONT  Poplar  ;  that,  as  he  now 
writes,  he  is  sitting  in  No.  13,  Botany- 
bay  Square,  drawing*room  floor,  Tn- 
ni^  CoH^ge,  Dtdilin ;  beloi^  to  the 
rank  of  Fellow  Commoners,  and  wiM 
answer  for  his  degree  at  the  easoi^g 
faster  BzaminatioHs.  On  the  soora 
of  personal  appearance,  he  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  predicate  of  his,  as  hold- 
inff  a  sort  of  aiean  between  those  ram- 
tod  figures  among  our  College  men  so 
much  sought  after  at  quadrtiie  parries, 
as,  in  adtfition  to  their  genteel  aspect, 
in  a  crowded  room,  but 
If/latetal  space — and,  those  other 


obssoe,  whoae  juteiUe  fMrms  I 
nrospectiTe  obesiQr,  and  are  _^  _ 
fteqoetttfy  sees  nMmd  a  goodly  din- 
ner tabler-the  knowing  amster  thereof 
wisely  limiting  the  dfitribution  of  his 
good  thbgs,  U>  those  whose  physical 
eonformatioa  can  testify  thev  gtatU 
tttder-<oonjoined  with  the  not  anlai-> 
portent  fiu^  that  your  fiirikns,  h«vh^, 
generally,  no  great  wit  <if  thdr  own 
to  bring  into  the  aiarket,  are  the  more 
disposed  to  etiof  the  pioirerblally  ex* 
celtetit  Jokes  of  thdr  frast— 4or  eaeel- 
lent  they  must  be,  else,  how  oould  they 
he  received,  as  they  isfaiiably  aM, 
of  laiKhter, 


with  such  shouts 
ktfly  as  ihf  as  the  hoat^  V« 
down  the  table— eq>eciafly,  as 
happens,  when  the  anecdote  shooM  be 
somewhat  long,  when  eaehgwesa  aelaes 
on  a  diffsrent  part,  as  contabnag  the 
whole  point,  ana  exeentes  a  soh  huifii, 
hul^Mndeatly  of  the  rest,  and  aeeord- 
faig  to  the  best  of  his  «wb  primie 
knowledge.  ' 

Whether  ow  C<^eghite  course  has 
been  marked withhoooasa^  or  the fo- 
Terscit  isnot  for  us  to  say,  bat  one  most 
refer  to  the  public  prints^  which  een* 
taia  a  list  of  the  aaooessfiil  oandidales 
for  literary  emkseiiee  at  our  eaamiaa- 
tk>ns.  Before  we  depart  torn  this 
toino^  riMogh  not  aiaotly  oooneoled 
wttb  the  sul^eet  matter  of  " 


larae  as  the  PhSHiix  Psrk--aii4f  as  to  the  eonteats,  call  as  a  bfamu^  if  weatenot 
iM  at  the  t^ery  idea^ast  to  think  of  a  ntieaal  bsiag,  ceademnsd  to  peruse  a  mam 
4>f  rhymes  stuffed  wHh  the  most  iaaae  twad  As,  adii^emed,  fee  the  most  past,  Se  yeaag 
Ladlss,  as  we  ceoleetuM  from  the  headings  of  ♦'To  ■  »  To  Maay,  Sei^ef 
Serrow-^thataw  Icnow^  whokate  to  read  It.)  <«  To  eae  urko  wittundesslanAlhMar" 
•(who  that  may  be,  we  should  hke  to  know,)  Om.  Iie.»  and  la  which  wo  aia  aase  te 
■aast  etstnally  the  same  rilly  prsttjimif  abool  ^mimy  smda^"  and «* asm  shiisi 
cheeks,*'  and  «  sunny-^leeping  eye/'  and  « lakerhke  brow/«#-tho  i^wle  iatecspaBrndaa 
proper  distaaoes,  wiUi  a  profusion  of  pathetic  **  ah*f  T  and  <*  oh*t  !**  and  ^  Ah  me's !" — 
mfiulible  symptoms  of  deep  feeling,  you  will  obeerre,  on  the  part  of  the  writers, 
and  to  soch  sensitive  readers  as  onrMlyeSft  absolutely  distreeeing.  Our  JDevat, 
Mike,  who  has  latteriy  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  our  oocnpatfoa 
as  Editor,  and  even  to  assist  us  by  a  species  of  criticism,  as  we  shall  Imme- 
diately show,  admirably  practical,  as  soon  as  he  hears  a  rustling  at  oar  lettcr.bat, 
pounces  on  the  prey,  and  with  the  exclamation  of  ''why,  ttinndher  and  thuH^ 
master,  here's  another  ballad  f* — quietly  wraps  it  round  the  candles  for  the  eren- 
ing,  or  boils  up  our  kettle  therewltL  Hosi^ever,  as  t^s  really  6d  not  wlih  to  dis- 
courage our  younff  brethren  of  the  quQl,  we  bctf  to  teH  them,  by  way  of  ccmUsrU  that 
we  shaU  make  a  due  selection  befere  long,  which  shall  appear  In  an  extra  number,  in 
theooane  of  next  month,  and  whose  denondnatkm,  we  thii^  we  ^udl  settle  on  to 
be  **  StU.ViurA«**  on  Oua  Bnrsa  baa  Number.  So^  let  all  soch,  write  en,  and  they 
s^dl  have  every  wr  chance  of  insertion.  For  tlUs  latter  resolatlon  of  ooi%  we 
shall  be  thanked,  we  know,  by  a  whole  host  of  .fehr  seathneutal  AlbOBB^DsMscs,  whik 
really  can  get  none  of  thehr  lit^raiy  acqoahitaaoss  to  write  a  sfamls  Kae  for  fhim,  aa4 
for  whom  even  the  public  prints  supply  nothing,  rinoe  Lord  JoV  Rusas^  wha  was 
quick  at  such  matters, — sueh  a  love !— -has  betaken  hnnself  from  ths  Animi|eMS- 
pletely,  to  that  noiaome  House  oi  Commons.  ^^'3'^'^^'^  by  v^OO^IC 
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weumjhe  parauttad  to  tnjr,  Umi  tM 
the  very  best  enquirieB  we  comii^ 
mako-  and  we  haTe  made  many— tad 
ezeitnniigaU  impartialitv  ^n  thb  teora 
*-*we  are  eonnnoed  that  the  syftem 
of  eduoation  adopted  in  our  own  Col* 
lege,  18  bjr  fitr  the  beet  that  the  Umted 
Kngdon  has  yet  rahibited.«  We 
believe  this  it  ail  that  we  will  s^  of 
o«r  proper  penont  an  instance  of  self* 
denial,  which  it  would  be  greatly  foe 
our  comfort,  if  some  of  our  ffood  ac- 
qmdntanees,  that  we  wot  of;  would 
imitate,  also,  to  speak  with  candour,  are 
iamederaitelT  ^ven  to  talk  abont  tham* 
a^Tea,  aad  their  own  doings,  and  their 
own  efiairs,  just  as  if  there  were  not 
fbUy  as  good  people  to  talk  about  in 
the  woricU-^mrselves  among  the  num- 
ber. 

Touchii^  the  Magazine,  with  wliioh 
itia  our  foitone  to  be  connected— «what 
ahaU  we  say?  Nothbg,  but  that  it 
ia  PBBFICT*  To  this  eulogium  we 
rimll  liarit  oaraeWes,  and  leare  to  an 
adminng  and  grateful  worid  to  eapresa 
the  reat  Our  circnlatum  ia  posinvely 
luimanie.  Our  pubBahera  hare  long 
since,  ceaaed  to  Keep  any  account  m 
the  indiYidaal  numbeva  they  monthly 


aend  out  from  their  eatabKahment^^^thc 
▼ulgar  powers  of  arithmeUo  sinking 
imder  the  attempt  at  enumeration.  At 
times,  when  they  are  sorely  pushed 
upon  the  point,  one  of  the  parties  who 
nerer  gets  hia  head  dressed  for  thia 
rery  reason,  will  refer  the  inquirer  to 
the  multiittde  of  straws  that  constitute 
his  tkatck*  intimating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  only  a  fiunt  idea  of  the  minor  limit 
of  our  circulation  can  be  thence  at* 
tained.  It  ia  but  justice,  and  indeed 
we  are  authorised  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, to  state,  tliat  this  excellent 
waf  of  expressing  an  infinite  number, 
which,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  amount 
of  our  monthlr  circulation,  was  origin 
nally  teken  from  that  very  ingeni- 
ous nation,  the  plum-coloured  Incuana, 
among  whom*  we  are  happy  to  say, 
we  reckon  some  of  our  moM  ardent 
admirers  and  best  pi^ng  aubacriber8.f 
Indeed,  we  confess,  no  eulogy  ever 
yet  pasaed  on  our  Editorial  labors,  haa 
toucned  na  so  deeply  as  that  contamed 
in  the  sweet  strain  which  is  heard  now 
uniTcrsally  at  day-break ;  a  chaunting 
through  all  their  wigwams  sweetly,  aa 
it  intimates  that  the  blessings,  their  in^ 
tercourae  with  more  advanced  society 


•  Oa  1M0  tubject  It  it  oar  iateation  to  dwell  more  at  hurge  in  some  future  aumber, 
and  we  thall  jirobably  avail  oimelvet  of  the  opportanity  to  iiiftitiite  a  eoniiaHBOB  of  the 
aStnmt  tyitems  of  educatioa  panued  at  the  Mveral  Univertitiet  of  the  United  Kiog- 
Aoai»  aa  ordeal  wliich  oar  good  eld  Alma  Matev,  we  may  rest  assured,  need  aot 
fear  to  Mooanter,  We  have  merely  time  to  advert  to  oae  marked  feature  in  the 
anede  ef  eda«atkm  she  has  adopted,  aad  in  which,  we  hssitate  aot  to  say,  ska  is 
hoaerahly  distinguished  above  all  her  compeers,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the 
Bffilbh  £mpi««u  We  allude  to  the  habits  of  accwrate  %hoQ%\it  forced  upon  the  yoath- 
lal  miad  bj  the  peouliar  style  of  conducting  the  Qnarterlv  Ezaaunatioas;  and  in 
produeing  which,  we  know  the  Scotch  system  is  lamentamy  deficient,  in  addition 
to  the  vast  fond  of  literary  aad  sdsntific  information  combined,  with  whkh,  at  least,  a 
candidate  for  honors  is  reqaiied  to  be  supplied,  for  surpassing  that  which  either  0>- 
ford,  or  Cambridge,  ssparately  eoasidersd,  require  of  her  tdumm,  A  very  slight  de- 
tail of  our  Academic  curriculum,  would,  we  conceive,  folly  estabUsh  the  assertioas 
we  have  made.  The  many  improvements  lately  introduced,  will  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  our  position,  but  we  shall  refer  to  these  more  fully  hereafter,  particularly, 
when  combined  with  those  which  are  at  present,  as  we  understand,  in  contemplatioa, 
and  wliicht  in  addition  to  other  points  of  recommendation,  are  singularlv  calcmated  fo 
0^it  and  stamp  literary  merit  of  every  grade  among  the  Students  of  the  University. 

f  Oar  nubUc  will  observe,  that  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  contains  a  deddad 
climax  in  its  construction :  as  the  Proprietor  of  the  Magazine  can  well  appreciate  the 
vast  difference  in  point  of  merit,  between  him  who  is  content  with  reading  and  ad- 
miring, and  him— the  worthier  for — ^who  reads,  admnes,  and  subscribea.  This  idea 
-was  neatly  enough  put,  some  time  ago,  in  a  New  Toi^  paper,  wherein  the  eulogy  of 
Jouathaa  Fyth^  £sq.  wia  announced,  accompanied  with  an  eulogium  most  ex- 
pressive ia  its  Utter  part : — **  He  was  a  good  fether,  an  excelTeat  sen,  and  a  rsguhr 
payer  of  his  sabscriptions  to  our  pmer.**  Something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  hi 
the  easeof  good  Mammas,  who  mig4t9y  distiaguish  between  him  wheoomes  UMiely  to 
I  and  him  who  coaMs  moreover  to  pHmoH^ 
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hu  conferred,  have  not  lalleii  iqpoa 
thankless  hearts,  among  such  shnple 
ehildren  of  nature.  *^  Arise,  and  let 
us  bless  the  land  of  the  pale^facesl* 
Cometh,  not  from  thence.  Cherry- 
brandy,  yea,  too,  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  ?"  How  much  the  comj^- 
ment  to  ourselves  is  enhanced  by  the 
Magazine  being  placed  in  collocation 
with  Cheny-brandy,  among  a  people 
80  refined  in  their  tastes,  we  leave  the 
public  to  appreciate.  We  shaU  oon- 
dode  this  bead,  bv  laying,  that  oar 
publishers  are  ready  to  receive  esU^ 
mates  for  constructing  a  tab  for  measur- 
ing out  in  dry  measure,  the  sets  as 
they  issue  from  the  press,  and  vrhich, — 
for  it  must  be  convenient  in  size, — as 
hi  as  ctrcumstances  will  penmt,  will  be 
expected  not  to  exceed  the  great  tun 
or  Heidelberg. 

Suppose  It  then  settled,  that  we  are 
the  very  best  of  all  possible  writers, — 
settled  by  the  whole  world — ^with  the 
single  dissentient  voice  of  one  Edward 
LjTtton  Balwer,who  confidently  believes 
kimselC  poor  man,  at  the  head  of  all 
modem  hterature.     Of  Edward   Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  thus  casually  presented 
to  our  view,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
Gilbert  Walmsley,  **  let  m  indulge  in 
the  contemplation*     Lytton,  we  be- 
liever—he  should  give  us  a  sketch  of 
his  own  life,  if  he  wants  it  to  be  written 
at  all — commenced  his  litera^  career 
by  a  novel  called,  «  Pelham,*^  or  the 
^  Adventures  of  a  Gentieman,*  a  work 
which  certsdnly  had  at  first  a  great 
run  among  all  the  young  Ladies'  Board- 
ing Schoms  in  the  fashionable  squares, 
owing,  altogether,  to  the  delightful — 
by  no  means  unintelligible — ^philosophic 
dissertations  in  the  notes  about  Bohng- 
broke,  and  all  that — but  whose  perusaf, 
for  the  book  is  still  extant,  is  latterly  qidte 
limited  to  Trunk-maker*s  daughters,  as 
often  as  they  contrive  to  secure  it  from 
paternal  dismemberment,  by  stowing 
It  away  under  bundles  of  black  leather. 
We  admit  that  we  have  read  the  work 
ourselves,   but,  under   circumstances, 
which,  when  we  state  them,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  palliate,  if  not  entirely  ex- 
cuse this  trespass  against  good  sense. 
We  had  (it  was  last  summer^  just  after 
the  commencementof  the  long  vacation) 
been  out  fishing  in  a  river  ra  the  Co. 
Wlcklow,  with  very  bad  luck,  having 
got,  during  the  whole  blessed  day,  but  ' 
one  solitary,  though  glorious nibble,a&d 
that  far  on  towards  evemng.    In  our 


anxiety  to  secure  the  prey,  we  lei^ 
forward,  and  found,  in  one  BMiment, 
our  mode  of  existence  reduced  to  a 
somewhat  amphibious  state — Che  su- 
perior part  of  our  humanity  surrounded 
still  by  its  primitive  atmosphere,  while 
snppcMhag,  as  with  the  case  of  fhe 
polypus,  our  remainder  to  have  co»> 
stituted  a  distinct  animal  by '  itself  ifs 
Kfe,  as  the  Irish  poet  well  ezpfessed  it, 
and  for  the  same  cause,  most  nave  been 


i 


*«  At  prMsrlontM  tiw  fdMthi*  ar«  wtthfe 
th«  tea." 

Out,  at  last, we  got,and'Miii'*wtoytf  way 
over  toa  widowkdy,  anoM  fhmily  fHeod 
who^  with  two  veiy  beaotifbl  and  imio- 
cent,  and  merry-hearted  young  daugh- 
ters, about  two  miles  off,  in  a  sweet 
littie  honey-suckle-shaded  cottage^^ 
with  its  laMiced  window  straw  roof-^ 
bat  we  will  say  no  more  about  il^  elss 
the  wfaoftfr  world  wodd  be  off  to  aee  it, 
and  pester  the  fidr  inouites  o«t  of  their 
lives.  It  is  a  real  cottage— ofaMl  tiwi 
gende  reader — not  one  of  yoor  «»>> 
tagea  inromance,  where  some  tall  he* 
roine,  whose  brow  of  dazang  wiutmcsi 
is  sore  to  be  shaded  by  cl«0tenrof<bik 
euris,  ponn  fbith  to  her  double  or  altt* 

ge  action  harp,  as  the  case  may  be, 
iT  sweiet  yet  melandioly  notea— your 
true  romance  heroine, be  itubdefslood, 
•conung  to  be  ever  in  any  other  atade^ 
tium  that  of);r«ntie  melanclMfy,aaiBMiefa 
given  to  the4nditing  "emp*  aooaetii 
as  Le%h  Hont  wOuld  calf  them,  to  the 
moon  as  she  stands  our  the  sea  siMre — 
while  over  her  bends  some  sypatlii»» 
tag  youth,  with  a  face  indicatiye  of  sool, 
no  doubt— but  which  is  not  the  less  in*- 
dicative  of  ninniness.  Well,  Sirs,  in 
we  went  dripping,  and  were  received 
whh  outstretcned  arms,  as  we  antlQl|Mit- 
ed.  All  was  bustie  and  preparatioii-* 
but  how  to  effect  an  exdiai^  of  gar- 
ments, as  Miere  was  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  male  habiliments  in  the  entire 
establlshmetit,  became  now  a  veiy  pcr- 
pleidng  question.  The  good  old  lady 
protested  against  our  repairing  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  there  to  undeivo>  in  oar 
proper  person,  a  process  of  toastioff 
and  turning— 4knd  a  system  of  mutinu 
glances  ami  looks  between  the  fidr 
nymphs,  accompanied  with  the  most 
decided  aymptoms  of  stifled  langhler, 
diowed  that  the  idea  had  entered  their 
lalilds,  of  oiir  subdiittii^to  be  iBdoeted 
tn6»thelaig<estoftheirl^ooka-*«uuMp. 
while  did  AdiiUes  in  his  laore  javemle 
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.dag^    But,  thovgh  as  we  hare  mtiiiiat- 
ed  there  was  cku^ical  authority  for  this 
traoslatioa  of  dress,  we  could  not  ex- 
actly relish  the  prospect  of  sitting  the 
whole  evening  in  presence  of  a  pair 
of  light-hearted  sylphs,  ready  to  expire 
with  ever  renewed  laughter,  and,  there- 
fore, under  pretence  of  fatigue,  pro- 
posed   our  adjournment  to   bed,    to 
which  we  were  consigned  forthwith  ; 
beariUg  up  stairs,  however,  in  solemn 
and  cautious  procession,  in  our  own 
hands,  a  huge  bowl  of  wine-whey  which 
we  were  eamestiy  enjoined  to  imbibe 
immediatelT,  with  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  we  heartily  complied.    We  got 
into  bed,  but  for  the  life  of  us  could 
not  close  our  eyes— our  bed  was  just 
on  a  level  with  the  open  casement, 
through  which,  from  the  honey-suckle 
and  wallflower,  floated  a  rich  and  re- 
freshing perftime ;  while  through  the 
garden  iolii^,  our  eyes  caught  the 
-nui  setting,  in  softened  glory,  fieu*,  &r 
op. on  the  very  top  of  a  magnificent 
mountain  range  on  the  west,  close  by 
the  op^WBg  oi  a  gigantic  burnished 
doudf  like  »  way-worn  traveller  at  the 
door  of  his  tent    There  he  sat — we 
oould  have  theught,  for  hours — ^lookii^ 
in  calm  majesty  over  the  wide  scene  of 
▼oluptuotts  boMity  beneath   him,    as 
thoiwh,  to-all  seeming,  loth  to  leave  a 
worldsofidr.     We  will  remember  that 
eveniiff  long  enough ;   many  a  time 
since  tnat,  amid   the  silent  and  dim 
twilight  of  our  Ck^ege  chambers,  has 
the  image  of  it  lisen  up  to  our  memory 
before  we  fell  asleep ;  often  wonder- 
ing if  we  could  ever  be  after  this  way 
so  ham>y  a^ain.    Alas !  no.    The  two 
beautmii  gnrla,  whose  light  peids  of 
laughter,  as  we  went  up  stairs  that 
time,  are  yet  vibrating  most  sweetiy  on 
our  ear,  are  each  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage, and  are  both  going  for  many 
years  to  a  far  foreign  land — one  <m 
them  accompanied  by  their  mother, 
who  well  knows,  that  she  at  least  is 
never  to  return — other  &ces  will  he 
seeaglaneing  through  the  cottage  case- 
ments, and  ^er  voices  tiian  tiiose  we 
loved  so  dearly,  will  sound  round  that 
once  fiuniliax  hearth— and,  therefore,  it 


is  we  care  not— for  in  it  there  would 
be  but  littie  heart — ^to  go  even  in  the 
same  direction  ever  again.  But  we  feel 
we  are  getting  tender,  which  is  contrary 
to  our  usual  wont,  and  are  Ming  into  ti 
melancholy  mood,  when  we  have  pro- 
mised to  tell  the  public  candidly  how  it 
happened  that   we  should  read  anjr 
work  of  Lytton  Bulwer*s,  whose  very 
name  we  woidd  defy  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  himself,  if  his   Grace 
knows  any  thmg  at  all  about  the  indi- 
vidual, which  it  is  most  likely  he  does 
not,  to  pronounce   without  a   smile. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  inch  after 
inch,  until  his  appearance  was  reduc- 
ed to  a  point  of  intense  brilliancy  on 
the  mountcdn  top— we  were  just  in  the 
very  act  of  siuting  the  action  to  the 
word  •*  Turn  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale* 
as  we  thought  a  change  of  corpored 
position  might  induce  sleep,  when  by  a 
special  interposition  of  Morpheus^  who, 
no  doubt,  pitied  our  state,  we  caueht  a 
glimpse  of  Pelham,  by  Bulwer,  Tying 
on  the  table  :  we  took  it  up— read  the 
first  page — and  saw  it  was  tne  very  spe- 
cies- of  opiate  we  required.     By  read- 
ing every  third  page — for  as  to  any 
interruption  in  Bufwer's  meaning  thenc6 
resulting,  dont  trouble  yourseS  about 
a  non-existence — ^we  must  have  get 
through  nearly  the  first  volume  in  a 
state  of  considerable  consciousness,  al 
we  just  recollect  seeing  through  our 
dreamy  haze  the  word  Ftnisj  as  we  sunk 
down  upon  the  pillow,  wMch  we  are 
told  always  forms  with  our  nose  an 
acute  angle  in  our  state  of  repose,  with 
amurmurofgratitudetoLitton  B^wer, 
who  had  elected  for  our  particidar 
case,  that  blessing,  the  primitive  disco- 
very of  which,  awakened  a  similar  spi- 
rit of  thankfulness  in  Sancho  Pancns^ 
**  Blessed  be  the  man,"  said  the  para- 
gon of  all  squires,  **  who  first  invented 
sleep."     We  woke  next  morning  with 
Pelham  in  one  hand,  outside  the  bed- 
clothes, and  intended  to  have  sent  off 
to  some  of  the  periodicals— the  Edin- 
buigh  Review  ♦probably — a  criticism  of 
the  entire  work,  qualified  as  we  were 
by  the  species  of  perusal  we  have  just 
described,  and  which  by  your  profes- 


*  This  Jovnal,  whose  high  and  palmy  days  are  Iqd^  since  gone  by,  continues,  we 
undentand^  still  to  diaff  on  a  paiafw]  and  lingewn^  azisleBce.  Now  as  this  must  J^ 
a  very  .serious  loss  U>Jm  publisfaen  under  such  circumstances,  why  do  they  not  get 
an  Artide^  sngk  one  willdo^^lrom.   mfhjtUfn  Bi^werj,.and  kill  it  a|  pncei 
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iioMl  fenewert  would  be  reckoned 
at  hmving  involTed  an  extaoidMUtfy 
degree  of  attention  to  the  tulyect  aab- 
ter  of  our  remarks.  But  the  ftrew* 
berries  md  cream,  we  suppose,  wUeh 
we  got  at  break£ut,  must  nave  pot  the 
eotirt  business  out  of  our  heM  }  fior 
fipom  that  day  until  this  present  om^ 
ment  we  haTe  never  thought  in  anf 
shape  of  poor  Bulwer ;  and  how  he 
came  at  this  writing  into  our  head,  is 
what  we  really  cannot  account  for. 
Such  then  is  the  whole  secret  of  our 
readmg  <<  Pelham."  We  are  told  that 
other  works  from  the  same  **  able  pen," 
have  issued  from  the  ^ess — nay,  we 
have  been  assured  that  m  one  of  thesi. 
<*  PaulCliffbrd,"if  we  are  not  mistakei\ 
the  illustrious  author  waxeth  right  mef-> 
ry,  and  indulges  m  several  jokes  and 
ivther  witty  sayings,  not  laid  down  in 
Joe  Miller,  at  least  in  the  common  ed^ 
tions  p  and,  moreover,  even  at  times 
the  diofs  gets  satirical  and  Junius*like, 
observing,  in  spite  of  the  solicitations* 
privately  we  nnderstaad,  addreaied  to 
aim  by  the  friends  of  the  parties,  no 
measures  at  all  with  the  ol^yects  of  his 
(uiy,  but  shivering  them  into  atoms  at 
the  very  first  blow.  His  last  attack 
on  poor  Lord  Eldon,  is  considered  to 
have  made  sad  work  with  the  feelings 
of  that  ill-starred  peer.  Still  further,  a 
friend  of  ours,  on  whose  veracity  we 
ean  implicitly  rely,  and  who  is,  more- 
over, a  wonderful  searcher  i^r  nub* 
Ucations  that  no  one  else  sees— tells  us 
that  in  a  periodical  called  the  New 
Monthly  Mlagazine,  of  which  Lytton  is 
£ditor-<--being  so  made  as  the  whole 
world,  except  himself  knows,  solelr 
that  Colbum,  the  proprietor  may  avail 
himself  of  Lytton's  parliamentary  pri- 
vjl^e,  (for  Lvtton  is  a  statessoan..  Oh  I 
tempore,  Oh  I  mores),  in  his  extensive 
bibuopolical  correspondence— he  has 
lashea  Lockhart,  of  the  Quarteri)^-^ 
how  we  pity  Lockhart !— in  terms  which 
if  he  survives,  our  informant  consents 
to  be  ever  after  called  a  roach.  But, 
peace  to  poor  LyttonI    He  has  been 


to  00  the  iouree  of  bmcH 

and  webeg  of  hii%  by  thesepresents,  as 

the  Minister  of  one  P6wer  says,  when 

eonotodhig  his  offieidl  note  to  aaotfaei^ 

to  aoeqii  the  assiinnoe  ef  our  hig^ 

eonsiderationsk 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  en  a 
•sulgeotoCa  fiu*  different  kind,  referring; 
ae  it  does,  to  a  measure  whidi  we  lbr»> 
see  will  prove  to  us  a  souroe  at  ooee  ef 
trouble  and  ^ry.  Without  further 
prefiMse  then,  it  is  our  solemn  purpose 
to  assume  the  charaoter  of  a  host  and 
be  at  home  to  a  briMiant  mid  numerous 
assembly, whom  we  expect  iohonuor  as 
with  theirpresenoa  at  a  giund  College 
Bieakfitft  in  wa  ohanSbera,  on  no 
other  day  in  the  year  than  **  July  the 
First,  in  the  mormng  dear,*  It  was 
eur  ori^nal  intention  to  have  kept  the 
whole  aflbtr  as  secret  as  posnble,  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  eompetition  for 
invitations  to  all  College  Breakfrtfts  and 
a  fortiori  to  ours,  that  we  should  have 


tek  ourselves  rather  awkwardly  sitnal- 
ed  in  respect  to  many  fomiwes,  who 
if  our  purposes  were  to  get  abroad, 
would  think  themselves  entitled  to 
cards,  when  the  truth  isb  we  could  have 
spared  their  presence  excellency  weH. 
But  we  happened  to  mention  it  b^  wqr 
of  convenation,  on  a  visit  we  paid  the 
other  di^  to  a  fimulyin  ■  ■  street,^ 
never  thinking  what  might  be  the  i«- 
snlt  of  our  imprudence ;  but,  whew! 
we  had  as  lis  proclaimed  it  at  the 
Maricet  Cross.  The  system  of  sppli- 
cations  for  cards  sinee  kept  up---Mt- 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  Break&st  itteK 
and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  idea  of  it  originated. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  and  thai  por- 
tion of  them  which,  out  of  an  appre- 
hension which  they  will  kindly  pardon 
m  in  eaHing  nmst  silly,  of  our  instebHI- 
tji^  subaeribed  merely  for  six  months, 
ought  doubly  to  be  aware,  Tso  that  they 
may  continue,  ioh  I  Tgood  newt  lor 
them,)  their  subscriptions,  (let  them  say 
ai  oaoe,  for  ever,)  that  with  our  Juh' 
number  we  eirter  iqKm  our  aeeond  half 


•  Welmve  pnrpossly  omitted  the  nsTkie  of  the  street,  as  the  rebuke  oontaised  in 
the  text  ndf ht,  if  more  decidedly  pointed,  be  recognised  and  apprei^ted ;  which* 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  are  not  at  all  anxious  should  be  the  case,  as  we  reqiect  the  indi- 


vidoals  alluded  to,  for  too  much.     One  of  tlie  parties  was  a  very  handsome  yotaig 
lady,  that  much  we  win  sav,  althoHsh,  by  the  bye,  this  may  ssrre  to  guUe  thectf- 
riesaty  of  the  publifl^  i»  eadi  ef  enr  fair  acquaiataiMes  yen  know  mm,  aye^  and 
apply  the  refimnea  te  psnooal  aUnolton  te ' 
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ymn.  IVa  iMpOftaiit  evfJiuvA* 
Imftt*  Wtt  were  aaxioMito  oelebtate  itt 
a  matt  fltOiig  Mumer,  but  fometliiie* 
were  «4  alow  lum to  act  At  teat  the 
idea  of  a  Ck>Uege  BreakfiMt  to  be 
giren  to  the  most  diftin^hed  literary 
oharaotert  ia  the  Umted  Kinsdom^ 
aloag  wHh  a  parW  of  ladies  and  gen- 
Hemen,  distii^fiiitbed  for  aothinf  the* 
we  lmow»  eo^ept  their  aoqnaintaiiee 
wkh  oiflnehresi  etradt  as  ai  the  moil 
eligible  mode  of  markiiig  the  foetal  na* 
tare  of  the  dajr.  We  were  not  perton* 
ally  kaown  to  the  migority  of  the  writ^ 
en  resi<Boff  in  England,  m,  therefore, 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  addressing 
ftotos  of  hiTitation.  Howerer  we  re» 
Aected  that  th^  wereallcood  Tories 
and  seasible  men-«^  sensible  Whig  is 
now  adiBitled  to  be  a  contradietion  ia 
lerma-HOid  would  at  least  send  as  a 
pofite  tefosal  We,  therefore,  look 
heait  of  grace,  dimtehed  a  wlK^e  paek* 
at  of  letters  to  England  sad  Sctmand 
by  the  same  post ;  and  afaready  hare 
reeeiTed  the  most  foTorsble  and  flatter>» 
tag  answers  from  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  receired  oar  inntations. 
We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment, 
letters  ftom  Wordsworth,  Coleric^e 
Hogg,  HaUam,  Lockhart,Carleton,  Sou* 
they,  &c^all  eipressing  their  deter^ 
ttination  to  attend  at  oar  rooms  on  the 
First  of  Jaly  and  anticipating  a 
neat  deal  of  pleasure  from  witnessing 
m  person,  the  ongoings  of  a  Unitei^ 
sity,  respectina  which  mey  hare  beard 
iomndi.  We  iiave  already  engaged  for 
them  all  the  beds  in  Biltong  and  if 
matters  continae  in  the  same  stndn  as 
they  we  doing  at  present,  we  most 
htkre  recourse  to  OreshamV  Hie 
terms  im^deh  the  serefttl  witters  have 
expressed  their  aeceptaaee  of  our  iBrlA 
tattoos,  are,  in  general,  very  chaiactei^ 
Me ;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  win  fofai 
With  as  in  thinking,  that  no  breach  of 
eoafidencewillbe  committed  by  our  lay* 
lag  them,  from  time  to  time,  before  the 
pnbfie.  In  our  present  nnmber  we  can 
o^  adK>rd  room  for  two^tbe  first  of 
wmch  from  a  well-known  lUerary  and 
eaeellent  im)itidaal  in  Scotiaadand 
eouched  in  the  rtmple  bat  sweet  Doric 
of  his  own  land. 
<*  My  dear  ffir^ 
«  1  maun  Jeestbeffin,  wi*  askin' oax^ 
don  Q*  yoQ  for  the  nu^^liAr  Vtd  frea* 
aome  tnanner  in  the  whtlk  I  noo  inddreal 
jroi»--the  mair  espedalhr  as  I  Ana 
len»  that  1  hae  ever  had  the  pleasure 


of  aeehf  you  atweenthi*  een  at  ony  time 
or  season  6*  this  my  mortal  life,  fliutthe 
foek  is,  that  you  Eerishets  hae  slccan  a 
way  wi*  you,  and  hae  die  power  o*  put- 
tin^into  a^  rou  write,  sae  muckle  o*  heart, 
that  the  (hce  o'  ane  o^  you  (and  win- 
some, I  weel  wot,  yours  maun  be,  sae 
that  a^  body  ih*^  in  Iutc  wi*  it  at  ance 
» they  sar  &  a  flddle)  becom^  in  the 
clq>pm'  or  ane's  loof,  frae  the  scans  on 
the  paper  as  wed  kenned  as  o'  Uie  very 
auldest  &  my  acquentances  wf  whom 
I  had  jeest  parted  as  I  cam  ben  the 
hoose  and  to  forgather  yvi*  whom  it  had 
been  my  lot  on  ilka  day  and  at  a*  timeg 
and  seasons-^  kirk  or  market-'^abbatli 
or  week-Hlay— in  hours  o*  rejoldn*— 
and  I  trust  they  found  me  thankfo*— a^ 
weel  at  houn  o'  moumin'—- oot  o*  which 
1  stw  na  to  say  the  spirit  as  it  mourned 
canr  a*  the  better— during  the  hai0 
course  and  flow  o' a  chanffera*  existence 
flushed  as  it  has  been,  as  I  hae  said,  noo 
and  agdn  wP  the  best  and  bricntest 
and  finest  Hdits  o*  happiness  that  ever 
was  sent  frae  Hhn  oot  o*  the  hollow  o* 
whose  hand  thae  waters  cam  at  first^ 
akfaough  there  hae  been  for  ither  sea^ 
sons  iHien  1  cud  hae  tfaocht  that  the 
foce  o^the  very  Heavens  had  cum  dooti 
upon  its  snrfoce  in  blackness  and  stomt ; 
but  let  dtat  pass— an  anid  scqusintance 
whose  freenship  had  begun  in  our  early 
baimtime— thae  dearand.  Lord  lielp  us  f 
noo  for  afr  days,  when  we  used  In  the 
simmer  time  to  be  biggin'  our  wee 
dams  in  the  bum  to  turn  our  bfti  c^ 
water  wheels  made  oot  o*  rashes.  Yo^ 
may  guess  then  hoo  pleased  was  I  Uf 
read  your  kin'  and  naxdbsom  lettet 
which  the  lass  brocht  in  on  the  same 
tray  wl*  the  het  wAtcr,  and  bcariif  thi 
Peebles  post  mark.  1  had  beetioot 
frae  suttbreak,  you  see,  on  St  Ma:^s 
Loch,  an*  had  a  geyan  busy  day,  as  I 
bad  sent  hame  hj  Jaude  Slteenson'k 
oart  wha  happened  to  be  passhi',  a  creel 
fo'  and  mair  o'  the  grandest  perch  you 
ever  set  ytmr  twa  een  on,  ibrby  twa 
three  troota  that  wee  Jamie— the  first 
o^  my  oHve  plants.  Sir — ^wud  carry 
hame  in  his  am  han  to  mak*  a  foast 
^e  for  himseel  and  his  bridiers  and 
sisteia.  The  bit  wean  cam  roa^'  afteir 
me  as  I  was  garni  oot  In  the  mondn, 
and  the  ndtfaer  o^  1dm  jeest  ihit^eped 
«n  me  that  I  sod  tak  him,  an  sae  ytm 
keft  tiiae  wotaen  mami  hae  th«^  waf. 
loamiit^iiar  ttMk^  wtMrled  abbot  ttfc 
tfane  that  they  csb^  die  kye  hame,  wed 
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'lUMftHor'^  Qmibus, 
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I  «Mt  tiieJbirdjQf  OkikwCfli  Wtiimm 

jeett  CMnw  ooC  at  the  fllap^  W  fielMML 
poojuay.  weeldappqse,  ourjosjoke-ift 
PjxhmV  la  I  cam  and  dooiiUi^ raoip 
|lie  gu^ wife  wild  hae  jae  to acaief 
paift  fire,  whase  blink  vas  u»co  plear 
aant  miA  h»$rtwikt  in  th«  deirfim*  **  an' 
Jamie*''  quo^he,  **^0u  mnm  ee'a  tak 
a  dnq;)  o*  Bometiim  ket  and  Strang, 
(paisin  vn'  the  word  to  the  cupboara* 
iM  hringia'  theveooK  Vk  aidd  ftsbioaed 
hkack.bottk^}  aa*  get  younel  weel  rested 
4he  aioh^  for  the  moni  is  the  $ahbath» 
aii*4t,w«d  aa  be  that  aeemly  for  you  tp 
fiis'  asleep  m  the  kijrk  time^  yoi»  that  is 

000  90  wfol  ki^med  as  a  bmh  o'  «eadia' 
aod  dMoretion,  jeest  like  Laivd  Mef^ 
sios  j»  the  front  laft»  wfaa.  'm  Hj^P 
sure  fo^hut  his  een  at  th^  goein'.oot 
o*  the.  iex^  an'  be  clean  snorin'  i^ag 
afore  the  Meenister's  JSrttfy'  in  trom 
he  hiis  na  mwr  shame  ^an  tnebiAoolley 
doug.at  his'&et,i-*that  has  aa  he^-th^ 
rowed  up  like  a  tether  an'  direnmia* 
its  likfe„  ,o'  mggin  at  oows  tail%.oom^ 
oot  oyer  and  aaon»  a  wi*  bit  saulQia* 
bo«ieh^rlKnich*,Bae  diAt  the  ^oaagftr 
jpairt  o'the  ooagrogation  ar»  Cmq  tp 
it9Athfdr,n8ttlmrbooksia<»  their  mouths 
to  koep.  them  fiae  laudtia'  riehtopl^'' 
IVoet  8ir,  Ibrak  «p  youc  Jettet  ^ 
jei»d  it.owre  an'  owre  agaia  i  but,  laaa, 
it  isiaainnQo  quoex  sari  o^*  lequiat  fou 
Mtk,altho'  I  ken  weel  it  w«s,|{oht  ^reel 
intended*  -  It^  a  .iaog  hmf  ciy  Aae 
Diibijn.toii^.iNroseat  ait^,  aa'dead 

1  diwt  the  wife  and  baijms  wudset  i|> 
•tbeir/throato  again  it.oloia  a'  th/9gitberf 
■Ibr.tkey  wud  hao  it  to  b0  naethin*  else 
.thaA.'atemptiii*  o'  Provideape*  that  J[ 
8ud  turn  my  &QA  jto  floean  a  W^wlip* 
Ian'  o'  blude  thirsty  Papishers— but  as 
for  that  matter  if  I  am  to  gae,  I'mlhlnk- 
'»  Aare>  pn  Itvee.  f^  Mk  saplins 
Ihat  J  hae  Md  my  een  loa  in  tho  mefrt 
«ad  that  I  d^imder  doon^o  visit  atwe^ 
tilt  foUe^ewt  and  afternoon  scfUKms, 
wi.aM)  o'  which  under  my  airm,  I  hiiie 
.a  wee  sfSDieion  I  oud  mak  oot  «^ 
w«ythrail(pbkth^ma'uaco;weel,  Isi|d 
Kke  abane  a'  jthings  to  come^^I'se  qo 
doay  it^^for  .1  hae  heard  teUo'  sojue 
queer  ihiags  anent  vour  Cottege*  ep' 
wud  hae  a  thoo^im  questions  (o  ask 
abootwhat  I  culdna  mak  oot  iri^ ;  Ae 
Almanack  aya  abootyouriF,yamiiat»^Mis 
and  youri  T^rmmand  ytm  Pi^^Gesiipfs 
aad  PrOTOSW  aad  Felloin^  aa;*9ethfr 
that  Provost  be  an  ofi^oer  o',  tl^^like 
kmd  wi  him  that  they  ca'  sae  in  oor 


Me99i  Qoif  hs,  in  which  CMe  I 
ohide^tho  Fellows  mami  jeest  .he  ihe 
IMUflB-ft  and  what  sort  o'  fua  jout  CoW 
We  younker's  ke^  u^  an'.whethar, 
'wien-they  aaaim  at  their  book«,  th^ 
would  tiy.to  &oe  me  in  the  Colkffe 
yaxds  at  foot4>a*,  haa-ba*,  pittin'  the 
ataney  loap4ra&  an  whatnot?    The 
mak  I  think  o^it,  the .  mair  fidgeitty  I 
get  aboot  gaiua'.    /Deed  then  I  dinna 
nee  what's  to  tanner. mo    sae  111  jeeat 
say,  the  word  an  yott>may  expec' jae  at 
TOvr  break£uBt.    An  indeed,  noo  t^ 
^*m  thinkip'  o'  it,  111  jeest  ipn*  cyp  the 
)ass  to .  Lqrd  Napier's  hpoae  ayont  wi' 
w^  epmplim^nts  and#ee  if  h^eooodlea 
me  a  handy  basket  an'  111  jeest  dmg  it 
owna  my  shouther,  fii*   o'  .the.  heA 
Tweed  trootSy  and.nccan  trpot  X*f^ jea- 
louse»  when  you  hae|ra|tten  them  weel 
^raadered  on  your  CoU^e  taags,  it  will 
be.  a  boni^.  thing  for  your  Itfiff  4ded 
Collie  boys  to  fill  qp  the  fitf  laa.  wi» 
afore  they  yoke  to  th^  bashins  of  tea 
andGoffae---troot,Sir^that^I  haaoftea 
thoeht,  for  a  single  bite  o'  which  a  maa 
in  thae  weak  moments  :whea  the  ani- 
mal nature  presses  down  .the  ratiwoal, 
yq^  think  himself  justified  in  depar- 
lia  frae  the  best  and  pvtf^  prin^^iples 
o'  his  life,  an'  shud  a  haill  fish  be  pre 
sented  to  his  acceptance  alancr  wi  the 
abominations  o^  whiegerv,  o<» !  Siis, 
muckle  cause  wad  he  hae  to  pny 
K^pdn  temptation]    An'  aoo  airooee 
I  sm  to  coma,  wud  yon  think  tkere 
is  any  ohaace  o' tout  CoUwa  makia'  o* 
me  a  Dootor  o'  Laws,  as  ^iej  did  Sir 
Walter-«>-an'  a  prood  ti^igt  let  me 
tell  you  thatr<4t  was  ibr  him---«9id  the 
•mair  shi^rat^  that  sae.  noble  an  a^tample 
wai9ata'enMp-by  those  giandplaais 
,at  Ofx&rd  and  CambTidge-«>an^,«|md 
./aecan  a  thing  hafmen,  witd  {  baobli- 
tgat^  to m«^  mythankaiB  tha  Latin 
)or  Greek-^  thi;^  I  doot  that  would 
Aa  be  very  eafj*    But  nae  matter 
I'se  write  af  to  Mr.De  Qniaoey,  the 
opimn  eatjsr,  in  Edinbro'  ma^  Tae  gar 
him   jtrrite   me  in   teoct  hand  aamo- 
thii^  or  ither,  an'  I  can  (|et  it  aff  wad 
eaeuch  by  h^rt  on  uue  t^  c^  the 
coach,  as   I'm   comin»  sae  aa  that 
theia  ^e  noe  laa^^iebbit  worda,  aad 
if  I  4u<i  sdok  in  the  t^feiK^  I^ 
no  moan  them,  if  (feeaish  brjK  wia 
.^icneed  o'  me.o'  ^y<aia  aangp    j3>Qaa1d 
M'Dmm)|d;.for  ansdi^  ^  im^    No^ 
,aboot  thi  breakfittt,  .wfc»t  iSm.  *r^  '^ 
4)^gi9,an*howlaagi4llhei   ,  , 
an'  will  ye  hae  ony  boaqy.  Ip^pa  «!» at  f 
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beauties.  Aa' weel  ye  at  taikfai*  «fri 
die  hail  ^y^'^mad  tlurtpnttvieiBfliki' 
o^  a  gfi^at  miflliaLe  about  liMni  Uttt  •fv 
icmted  no  lang  sync*— i  ira»  leaiu^ 
oot</  ftn  anM  neifs^oper  a  deb«ke  la 
the  HoOM  o'  Lofd%  anent  ft  chaife 
that  the  ifaraiuB  o'  Londondeny  nd 
made  a|^  toe  Lord  CfaaseeHor-^ 
been' nbaent  frae  his  poat^wkeii  die  aidd 
Peg  tMty  cam  in  to  draw  has  pipe^an' 
waffsitton  aside  the  fve  when  I  read 
oot  hit  Lovdabip'a  rep>f  t  hi  which  he 
MBored  Nohle  Lords,  that  be  had,  fmr 
die  Iflrt  we^  bees  sitdn  ki  €faan- 
eeiyfbranfffateenhoofaaday."  Aug^ 
teen  boors  f  quo  Peg-^weel,  that  crooh^ 
ft^f^-aughteen  boors  a  day !  why  wbat\i 
a  gran'  docker  that  Chancellor  bmd 
manii  be  I  There's  my  Mack  hem  that 
was  the  brag  o'  the  perish  for  mhidin' 
her  eggs,  and  themaiatshecood  stayon 
at  a  ^e,  was  twal  boors.  Bntmycerty 
thae  foreign-  birds  are  no'  to  be  beaten^ 
noodiisf^  a  blether  o'  an  aeld  wife  na 
mie  sae  bad  an  obsenre  ata*.  But  the 
gade  wii(ft  wants  me  to  tye  np  the  coo 
hi  tbe  byre  an'  I  nunm  niuh  off  a  sang 
Iby  Prozer  ttfore  1  sleep,  and  sae  mami 
tkm  wjfs^  your  best  flreend  and  weH« 

^'^^'  James  Hogo. 

Anthony  Poplar,  Esq. 

Did  we  not  say,  some  time  ago,  that 
we  were  actually  teased  to  death  with 
soUcitadons  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Ladies  and  Gfentiemen,  old  and  yoinig, 
thetoyelyand  theloteless?  And  so 
we  are.  We  hare  been  ai^ed  oat  to 
paides  by  Ladies  we  nerer  knew,  in 
the  Tain  hope  of  their  being  asked  in 
torn.  An  elderly  Gentleman  with  a 
•uspidons  robicnndity  of  nese^  and 
who  sat  oppodte,  the  other  day,  to  as 
at  dinner,  tried  to  win  upon  oor  loval 
ieelhigs,  br  naming,  as  it  were  to  bun* 
self,  bot  loud  enough  for  a»  to  hear, 
'^the  Glorious  Memory,*  as  heMfted, 
each  dme,  a  full  bumper  to  his  lips. 
Now,  althoMgh  we  hare  dirown  oar 
pantry  into  the  suite  of  rooms,  we  liaTe 
been  obfiged  to  limit  our  issue  of 
tickets  to  nxty,  and  cannot  promise 
chairs  to  more  than  thirtr,  and  ceru 
tainly  not  cups  for  more  than  tweoQr. 
A  number  or  the  company  wilt  ^i^ 
bare  to  otiomamze  it  on  the  carpet  and 
in  comers,  and  wait  until  others  have 
iniihed.  it  will  be  ofoteryed^  diat 
none  but  souad-beartcd  Tories  are  in- 
V0L.L 


'vIM.' In  tet^aa  we  hate  now  beaded 
mr  aeqaaintaaoe^  «ce  rcgoioe  to  tUnk 
that  we  know  not,  at  tkos  nuieut,  a 
ifawie  MThig,  so  diat  WfaigponudoA 
WW  i>e  hnpossible.  The  laM  we  kaewv 
was  an  uaroitunate  yoanff  fellow,  wbom^ 
a  fiiend  told  us,  he  saw  tatdy  wander- 
ing aboat  the  Pier  at  Brighton,  Mi 
head  aarmoanted  by  a  **  shockug  bad 
hat,"  his  nedier  iMbffiments  marked 
with  porter  ataiaB,  ccmtracted  at  some 
tavern  ifinner  in  London,  when  stand* 
lag  to  **  die  cause  of  Liber^,  all  the 
warid  oyer ;'  Shr  Fiaads  Burdett  hi 
the  chair ;  and  as  to  whose  interior  in> 
legomettts  beneath  the  dosely  bat« 
tcoed  suitoirt,  whose  **  blae  stage,*  was 
decidedly  anddelorian,  our  informant 
felt  himself  justified  Ui  applying  the 
scholastic  ptineiple  of  reasoning:-^ 
**  Dc  rebuM  mm  appareniUna  et  nam  ms 
itterUibmemlrm  est  ratio. 

Coleridge,  the  most  eloquent  of  men, 
has  also  promised  to  ''assist  at  oar 
breakfist ;  as  Lady  Morgansays,  when 
intimating  her  presence  at  a  dinner  of 
Lalayette's,  and  where  she  received 
from  the  General's  pastrv-eoek  that  ex- 
quisite oompMment  wliteh,  M  she  jasdy 
inshwDtes^must  have  straek  dumK  when 
it  waatold,  with  eonfosion,her  inveterate 
hat  very  weak  enemies  «Tlie  Quaiteriy 
and  Blackwood/  by  havhtg  among  die 
evnaonents  of  the  table  h^  own  name 
formed  iu  letters  of  spun  sqgap-  think 
of  that,  Master  Brook— 4a  spun  si^gar— 
no  'less.  Here  is  Coleridge'e  answer 
iowfaig  on  in  his  own  pemiar  stiain 
of  solemn  aloqaenoe;  and  now  and 
again  diveighig  into  metaphysics  whfeh 
are  not  the  less  00,  we  simose^  for  aw 
not  always- anderstandmg  tnem. 

Sib, 

When  widnn  dm  breast  of 
any  given  human  being,  his  eensdoas 
nesa  becomes  waatn  and  quick  with 
the  sdrrhtts  of  a  peculiar,  bat  ine 
emotion  of  love  towards  a  separated 
and  selected  portion  of  his  kind  ;  and 
this  msdnct,  so  sweet  I  shoidd  sappose 
to  the  aentient  individual  himse^  ni  it 
in,  sooth  to  say,  in  its  effecto  toall  who 
Oiyoy  them,  breaks  out  into  a  series  ef 
concatenated  acdons  tending  to  one 
sSngie  and  solemn  pmpoae  ef  giving— 
«ay,adinner,or  radier,  wiMi  is  year 
ease,  a  bi^safcfest  aad  of  tfaii  series, 
the  adti% ef  Ins  cooir  idnA  is  uithe 
house,  is  assuredly  the  first.  If  his  ac- 
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ciikdrgflkif^,  wn  «t  mil  nfiUaM'lyy te 

l>liiBg«;^ii8uofa  fl&  ooi»ikni'tlii^«iiiil 

Stle  cooitetles  oHife  tliat  ranlik^gdl*- 
itlntiads,  ttrengtheaioe  Butt  adorai- 
Ji%  iie  80(*ial  web  ftRke*  svreeteniiig 
andidiyrtffittg'  the  cmameroe  of  tiuni% 
lRnled«Kiftencek-^I  haveinwated  thii 
^i^aie  of  lato  ^iHth  t  hope  of  its  le^ 
maiaittg'mfe  to  a  seaMm  iHim  pollutioii 
a»  the  eguivalent  exi^reseioii  or  *•  social 
life,"  im,  I  tee^bf  tf  4dte  Timesgot 
down  into  thendv^tisementsof  Geoige 
Robins,  the  romaanting  auctioneer— 
tks^  comteBies,  I  r^eat^  wqtur^  of  him 
whobaB  betn  Udden  to  the  feast*  aa 
adhnowledgittent  tt  the  same,  as  well 
asfft'Sta^ameM  of  his  intentioiM  on  the 
vvhfeoti-matter  of  his  host's  eoinmum«> 
moatiMu  I  hare  received  year  letter 
m*4ktc  hvoken  the  sea^have  perused 
it.  You  therein  pljr  me  With  a  oon* 
gmei  of  differeBtly  4ii^ed  aiguments, 
whgf  i  am  bound  as  aeonvhieed  intelli* 
Mioe^  ti>  be  pesent  at  your  Grand 
Collie  Breakfast  on  the  First  of  Juljr 
*•  in  the  morning  clear,"  as  you  yourself 
add,'  and  wfaioh  seems  to  involve  some- 
thidg*  of  metiacsd  measure,  but  whence 
borrowed  I  know  set,  as  my  poetical 
veaing  has  bees  long  mnce  limited  to 
ray  own  productions.  Now,  this  is 
■wttcr  for  theaght,  and  may  bring  into 
pin^y  perehaace,  the  most  palpable 
cImetttB  1^  reason — ^the  nituitive  and 
^seonire  powers  of  the  mind  at  once. 
Yoarhavc  urged  my  deserved  celebrity 
as  the'  cause  which  suggested  the  idea 
a^  soiieiting  my  preseaoe  on  an  occa* 
mH/Twhieh^  Wilfr'brii^  together  some, 
tf«M>«U,  of  the  master  and  pKvaiUng 
Bpitiisivf  the  danr ;  and  have  eaniestly 
Mbrmd  ifie  t»the  searching  delight— > 
the  svlaiflief^  swell  of  proud  cmotioA  that 
nrait^ood  tbe-deepest  and  most  wind* 
hfJi'f^kemeA  ^  a,  soid  like  mine  own, 
as?  oft  'as  <|«eb  a  system  of  inteUigenoesy 
sol  deiiiCBtely^  yet  so  powerfully  touehed, 
1^  brought  b¥"tiM  ordering  4>f  a  des- 
tlay,  laie'  hideed,  bto  bigh-^I  will 
add,  solemn  eoanunion.  This  argUf- 
ment  savours  of  an  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sion for*  popobr  applause  peculiar,  I 
imagine,  to  the  human  character,  and 
whiflbia  sappOSed  to  pervade  a  literary 
mind  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  in- 
tensityt/  Bat,  allisl  Mr.  Poplar,  ^re 
is  grief  io'  the  word,  while  1  say  thaft 
wiUi  me  the  days  in  which  such.thinga 
could  shed  a  rich  pleasare  over  the 
soul  are  fast  passing  away— but  here 


tmtatmljr  protoA  tgnnt^  the  Mpdbr 
hmyMgeihavetadiyicdin  this  tetter 
eilMreBsion  being  sitappoeed  to  imply  job 
my  pail  sbtUef  in  tfcifl  entity  ofdoiaftioa 
•^*«araveati^  it  is  I  do  vehemeailT 
maintabif  betog  fonaed,  or  cowfcted, 
al  aSooearivtly .  e»itiM:  parts^-4>ttt  I 
refer  yon,  in  a  ^irit  of  pnmheoy,  far 
thie'  pveaent^  for  an  origmal  aad  ekip 
borately  elttddated  idea  of  its  mysto- 
rioas^  naftaTe^*4o  be  mysterious  no 
hmgei;  to  a  wock  ^  raiae  to  be 
oiH^iosed  SGoae  riiae  or  other  ia  thaea 
vxrfuaies,  quartos  entitled*  ''A  Shaft 
and  aiiaple  Solitiaii  of  (he  AU-4«r>t«t* 
ing  Queation  of  Time,  ai  its  chancter 
•fa  Quiddity^  in  a  Dialogue  b^waea 
aT.C.Esq.  andthe Eidolon aC  William 
ofOkefaam,  the  Seraphic  Doctor."  But 
what  was  I  sayiag  V  I  was  disctwsing 
or  rather  simply  announcing  a  chai^ 
that  has  passed  over  the  whole  stiae- 
ture  of  thought  and  feeing — ^yeaxaing 
as  I  do  feel  myself  less  and  less  each  day 
that  passes-*and  here  again  I  am  dffii^- 
ged  oa  by  the  violence  of  pcpukr  lan- 
guage as  before,  and  here  tj^pain  I  firmly 
enter  a  similar  protest  against  mMD- 
terpretalion— afier  mine  own  fame,  for 
the  firsilow  whisperingjof  whic^  thxonigh 
the  wide  forest  of  men,  I  remember  me 
to  have  listened  with  all  the  passion- 
ate longing  of  heart  and  soul,  with 
which  me  way-worn  Arab  turns  his 
ear  to  catch  the  fiunt  and  fiuM>ff  sound- 
inff  of  the  fountain,  across  the  weary 
stuhiess  of  Uie  desert— takinr  this 
decay  as  a  token-^nor  all  unwelcome, 
may  I  humbly  h<^»e— of  the  oaarard 
movement  of  my  journey,  and  that 
over  the  mortal  spirit  the  dimness  of 
the  aftevoday  is  abready  eorae.  Tibere- 
for  I  -cannot  avow  that  the  .ooam- 
tion  of  the  fitness  of  my  presence  at 
your  College  Break&st,  has  yet  come 
near  to  my  understanding.  1  he  plain- 
ness with  which  my.  words  are  hw  en- 
dued may  seem  to  many  as  savoring  of 
an  anti-social  rudeness,  and  that  my 
duty  as  a  polished  and  urbane  dtixea, 
would  be  better  discharged  by  plead- 
ing»  in  a  general  mode,  a  previous  en- 
gagement.  But  I  will  xeq^e,  at  least 
I  seek— no  pardon,  while  1  prodaim  po- 
liteness to  ^  but  a  minor  virtue^  «ver 
tabe'bocnc  down  by  the  demands  of 
the<  moral  accomplishment  pf  a  tjigh 
aad  imoompromiraig  aiacei^.  line 
CDqieiieace  of  Talleynmd  in  tne.triu:ky 
ana  wordy  world  of  diplomacy,  naught 
have  suggested  to  him,  in  a  taiood  oC* 
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•ad  ^tmmttf^H^  Mniticm 'of^lui- 
giiMgtc  80  an  inMrtaBMt  fnfifcdteil»iMm4> 
oeai«uff  kte«B;  tnd  tidie^  indeed?  te 
wHiNM  of  i«»«ffi«i«3r  ift  tint  pMtof 
Ti«^  the  pttes  of  pfotMiolB  tpoohlng 
ttve  '<Bolgiaii  qucBlfoii^  bultt  «p'  Ikfowu 
dyfeYent  {Mrts  «f  Hdland^inl*  itacii 
of  rasttin^  parchment,  and  wfaioh  % 
patridde  &f^  1  bokHy  nvetv  mtidd  be 
jnitifled  in  dittribiitiag  tht^i]^  the 
tailonof  the  bnd,  comidenng^  vhata 
lack  of  flMa8u]rlng!4ki«B  AustbeaiQOi^ 
artUte««  ol  this  oidei, catted  on  toap 
pveeiate,  as  they  tfrtr  «««»  the  "vait  ex» 
tMalMurteeiof  Ms  Dutch  Mi^tstys 
Idring  gubjectt.  I  aver,  thai:  m  toe 
geaefai  purpose  of  words,  a  0oblev 
end  shoiHd  ever  be  placed  in  view,  and 
hold  that  its  then  nature  is  most  nobly 
bixMight  oitt,  when  an  exact  impress 
of  the  heart  is,  through  their  means^ 
transmitted  to  the  world,  and  language 
beoomes  transparent  thought" 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeds  or  ratlMt 
plunges  kito  a  cunoos  speculation  re- 
specting language,  as  an  instrument  of 
pnilosophic  inouiry,  but  whldi  we  purw 
posely  omit  He  then  returns  to  the 
sobject  of  the  invitation  to  breakfast^ 
and  becomes  evidenth^  more  and  more 
interested,  in  spite  of  his  previous  de- 
claration, in  the  idea  of  meeting  such 
nc^le  spirits,  particularly  Woodsworth 
of  whom  he  says,  "  with  hhn  I  would 
delight  once  more  to  meet,  to  witness 
and  gaze  once  more  with  an  eye  of  in- 
tense admiration,  on  what  your  coun- 
tryman Charles  Philipps,  when  speak*^ 
ing  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  caU 
led,  with  a  magnificent  nristiness  of 
meaning  that  1  could  never  completely 
penetrate  (I  quote  irom  a  distand  me- 
mory) 

**  The  vast  Atlaatic  of  his  foee 
The  morning  of  his  eye.** 

On  this  subject  it  would  appear  like 
presumption  in  ns  to  attempt,  after  the 
tkilore  of  Mr.  C.  to  decypher  the  sense 
of  this  passage  hi  Mr.  Philipps'e 
work,  supposing,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  this  eloquent  writer** 

5 reductions,  there  was  any  sense  to 
ecypher.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  C. 
nnurt  have  misquoted  the  lines.  It  Is 
well  known  that  Philipps  is  an  Irli*^ 
roan,  and  is  intimately  a»[iuainted  with 
the  habits  of  his  compatriots,  whose 


sAtqiAl}  ttfilnma  is  loftoi  tuMfribkf 
teftasarfappKfirtsow  iof^a-fBitaiBii^fl»- 
hiightemnigflittd«ve»fita]i*«affl^;P9iiMli 
of  the  day.  It  ii  alao  wcU  knowniitto 
poor  Shenv  by.  no  maand  diSAtQt^ 
firom  this  laudable  pmctioe  4tf  ^hit 
eonntrymen,  even  when.scjoiviiingpia 
a  stzaage  land.  Now  putting  tneae 
two  fiictt  togeth^,  we  doubt  not  4iif 
po0t  wvate  die  lines  in  question:  than  &' 

:        .  ■.'.•■  ■       ,     '*      r 

'<  Tko  vart  .^kMitio  of  lis  {mo   ,    .. 

HisjMnitR^mhiieyoi/*-  > 

We  had  fcforrednn  omr  note  of  iif- 
citation  to  Ae  concciiitralin'af  Toi(y» 
iswow  rooms  would  contain^  nodiKha 
awte  which  woidd  thnsB  shake  the  faeaite 
of  the  nnfortonate  Whigs  tothev^ 
core.  Oor  calcidadons  wereaot.imi- 
fbmided,  and  after  spending  twopages 
more  of  letter  paper  on  a  twin  of 
A)lendi(Uy  eapresBed  reasoning,  he^ 
ttihaiteB  his  deterannation  aS  heioj^  pie^ 
sent,  and  concludes  fab  answer  in  tks 
Ibllbwing  terms  >^  » 

^  As  I  therefore  am  now  oMreibome 
by  the  weight  of  this  aigwnent,  ihe 
more  that  I  deem  mysetf-to  hane 
placed  H  in  a  somewhat-  vaon^  imfMreft- 
sive  point  Of  view  than  your  letter 
eff^ted,  I  luive  to  request  tW  ateoaaa 
respectable  hotel,  there  be  pre^epgag^ 
for  me  a  bed,  but  on  thai  bed  ^no  ufmA, 
The  cause  of  this,  whieb  is.  ooanacfted 
w4th  my  determinatioa  by.a  cUnouB 
bat  regidar  tissue  of  thou^ti,  I  ahaU 
probably  eiq)laia  to  <  the  -  wattes  aa  be 
precedes  me  at  night  with  the  caivtt«k4 
and  as  !  foreaee  the  train  of  etpoibtoii 
wiil  be  long  and  too  rioae^to  ndnitiof 
anything  but  onward  motion,  in^  lAie 
erpoender,  let  my  appolflted«haMber^ 
placed  in  the  very  attio-*4s,  inelufUntf 
the  lannding  places,  which  Indeed  1 
would  rather  reserve  for  reeapitiiliUing 
the  argument  propounded  dunAg^  the 
ascent  of  each  fligbb-'jnstiCftr  to  nj 
sentimentB  will  require  me  -to  reason/  up 
at  least  five  pair  of  stabs. 

Yomrs,  evermore^ 

S.  T.  CouiRtooB. 

Now,  this  is  most  brave!  What -a 
day  will  that  be  when  they  all  meet 
together!  How  intense  too  at  the 
amticlpation  is  our  pride*- oor  joy  of 
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heart  at  this  momeBt.     Buttoeipiieit  JSgm^  mtkeMmMjeol  enAud  wkk  g 

our  fediiigs,booUeia  indeed  wemartifi>  jSteoldrum</a**T\udth^*smmcoim' 

cud  langwge;  *'8o  let  our  speech  be  4erahUpretmatum,imt'fawrAofU»fr^ 

wordlets  song.*  mmval  rm  bfinv  eMimUtindtkedefim^wc^ 

Tldi  ridi  ti  ^ %y^.L^'^''^  ^^'T" 

Tidirtditidi  in  muimkmie^jmer  y^kich^Su^ 

Nofw  fSor  a  pimp  inCo  the  eeaa^  terprwted^mfamimhmr^  thereH^kk 

Kingstown,  ana  then  for  a  gioriona  tmebemgemplojfedmpfoclmmmgtotAe 

^MbvpEUfiwylfilL  woMi  that ''therms tiwm for Jhc  ami  ma 

«Mike*    (Enter  ontDmm.r  f^Lj^fwl^^L*^ 


>  I     II  ■  i'j 
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UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


DUBLIN. 

At  tiM  late  Qoarterlj  ExaminBtioim 
the  foUowing  honors  were  adjudffed  :•— 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Science  was 
adjndM  t9  Mr.  Haig;  the  QM  Medal 
for  Cuistics  to  Mr.  Pomeroy. — Mr.  Umg^ 
Mr.  Pomeioy,  Mr.  O'Coanell  (Moi^gan 
Jobs),  and,  Mr.  Hyde^  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Candidate  Bachelor  Claae. 

CEBTinGATse  IN  SciEiici  wen  ob- 
tained by  Armttroiig  (Geoige),  Mr.Ru* 
therford,  Tomer,  Onv  Andrews,  Yoaag* 
Willis  (James),  Baggot,  Lee,  TiGker^ 
M*Dowell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Sandes^  Conway 
(Comelius)^  Q'Leary  (Goodwin),  HaU 
lowidl,  Bigg%  Kyle  (Pallam.) 

Premiums  in  Sconce,,  by  Drought, 
Meade,  Denoehy,  Pordon  (George  R.), 
Mr.  Montgomery,  O'Brien,  Webb,  Fin- 
lay,  Perry,  Kane,  Mr.  Leader,  M«Intiie, 
Johns,  0*Farrel],  Edffoworth,  Jacob, 
Mr.  Synnott,  Smith  (Richard),  Digby, 
Walsh  (Albert  JO,  Battersby  (William 
H.),  Higgins,  Kyle  (John  T.),  and 
King. 

Ceetificates  in  Classics,  by  Craw- 
ford  (Fhmds),  Mr.  (}oold,  Tomer,  Mr. 
Leader,  Bmen,  Lee,  Woodward,  Lyons, 
Mr.  Vencboyle,  Johnston  (Benjamin), 
Ecdeston,  Wnghtson,  HickeyrMfarshall, 
Oillaghan. 

Premiums  in  CIlassics,  by  FVanks 
(John),  Armstrong  (Geo.),  Savage,  Mr. 
Ma8sie,Mac  Donnell  (Richard  G.),  Ac- 
ton, Orr,  Macldnnon,  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Blosse,  Honkms  (Robert),  Flt^erald 
(Gerard),  Clement,  Caher,  Mollins,Mr. 
Welsh,  Griffin,  Wade,  O'Learv  ((>>rae- 
lias),  Rfaigwood,,  Ryan,  Hainei,  and 
King. 

Premiums  ioe  Gbnerai.  Answering 
were  obtained  by  Nash  and  Tibbe. 

The  next  Qoarterly  Emninations  will 
be  held  for  Senior  Sophbters  on  Toes- 
day  and  Wednesday,  the  ISth  and  UHh 
of  Jane;  for  Jonior  Sophisters,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday, the 21st  and 22d;  for 
Senior  Freshmen,  on  MondaTand  Toes- 
day,  the  24th  and  25th;  and  for  Junior 


Freshmen,  on  Thonday  Md,fViday,.Ahe^ 
27th  and  28(h  June.  .^ 

Smi.  ZeOurxr. 

On  Friday,  May  17,  Dr.  Long6el4 
delivered  his  opening  lectore,  as  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy,  in  the  Law 
School  of  oor  Univereity.     This  Profes- 
sordiip  was  instituted  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Doblin,  in  the  laodable 
spirit  of  assimilating  the  Lrish  and  Eng- 
lish Universities  so  far  as  to  make  eqoal 
advantages  derivable  from  the  resoorces 
of  both.    Afler  an  examination,  for  some 
days,  of  the  several  candidates,  Dr.  Long- 
field  was  elected  by  the  Board  from  the 
number  recommended  to  their  notice  by 
the  Archbishop ;  the  condition  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair,  being,  the  deli- 
very of  nine  lectures  during  a  specified 
term«  and  their  subsequent  pubbcation. 
The  object  of  Dr.  lK)ngfield's  opening 
address  was  to  show  the  great  and  mcrea- 
nng  importance  of  the  science  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  to  remove  the  idle 
and  frivolous  objections  which  the  igno- 
rant and  casuistical  are  too  apt  to  indulge 
in,  to  the  prq'udice  of  what  they  attempt 
to  disprove,  probably  without  any,  or  at 
best  only  upon  an  mdifferent  and  partial 
study.    The  charges  of  impiety  and  irre- 
ligion  to  which  the  science  has  been  con- 
sidered liable,  upon  the  grounds  of  its 
supplying  both  scope  and  encouragement 
to  one  of  the  wont  passions  of  human 
nature.  Dr.  Lonrfield  refuted  at  once  by 
proving  that  national  wealth  and  national 
prosperity  were  the  grand  object  of  the 
political  economist,  and  not  individual 
aggrandisement  or  avarice,  which  must 
ever  tend  to  eradicate  the  principles  which 
for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  it  is 
his  praiseworthy  aim  to  inculcate  and  en- 
force. 

The  absurd  and  fatal  error  into  which 
too  oflen  the  rude  and  unthinking  arti- 
san has  been  seduced,  that  the  demoli- 
tion of  his  employer's  capital  must  lead 
to  the  alleviation  of  his  own  distress,  in    ' 
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unfaTonrebl^  tmp,  wui  m^trntd  in  tlie 
courae  of  vUus  lec^ivt  in;hHi|||iiige  of  great 
nerve  and  enei^;  \|dule.t4i#  dednctions 
from  the  argiuoeatB .  pf  tbe  Lecturer, 
tending  to  show  that  the  vctension  of 
the  scienofV  FoUtiGal  Eoonomy  should 
inevitably  l^  to  the  manifestation  of 
truth,  wero  no  lese  fordhly  than  justly 
drawn* 

^  The  objectioaa  to  the  study  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  on  the  score  of  novelty, 
were  likewise  ably  met  and  answered ;  Dr. 
J/ongfield  having  clearly  evinced  the  im- 
possibility of  the  science  having  existed, 
as  such,  during  any  except  modern  tiroes. 
We  would  not  be  understood  by  the 
foregoing  brief  sketch,  to  have  attempted 
to  follow  the  Professor  either  in  the  or- 
der or  variety  of  his  topics.  We  merely 
wished  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
whole,  which  we  shall  notice  at  greater^ 
length  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course, — 
Dr.  Longfi eld's  style  and  taste  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  tliis  most  interesting 
subject,  for  the  discussion  and  elucidation 
of  which  he  is  still  further  qualified,  by 
extensive  study,  and  abilities  which  have 
deservedly  ranked  him  among  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  our  University. 

A  considerable  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  College  Botanical  Garden,  which 
now  presents  nn  exceedingly  beautiful 
front  to  the  Rock  road.  The  ground 
enclosed  was  most  judiciously  purchased 
by  the  Board,  as  it  prevents  the  possibi. 
lity  of  the  gardens  being  shut  in  by  the 
buildings  w^hich  are  extending  so  rapidly 
in  that  direction,  and  the  injury  which 
should  necessarily  result  to  the  trees  and 
flowers. 

The  "nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit," 
may,  with  equal  ti-uth,  be  applied  to  the 
active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  our  res- 
pected Provost,  since  whose  appointment 
a  rapid  and  progressive  improvement  has 
been  strikingly  observable  in  every  tiling 
connected  with  our  University.  We 
have  been  led  to  this  remark,  by  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  our  notice,  but  shall, 
enter  upon  the  matter  more  at  large  in 
a  future  number,  when  we  trust  to  lay 
before  our  jeader>,  J  .  Ic  i. 'L  t-n  :,alutary 
changed  which  are  now  in  prepiEuatioii,  as 
affettiDg  Collegiate  discipline. 

Students  in  Medicine  are  to  take  no* 
tice,  that  after  the  month  of  ])?ovembar,i 
1834,  all  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  Me^ 
dicine  must  produce  certificates  of  atten- 
dance on  the  course  of  Lectures  on  Mid^ 
wifery,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Pby- 
wcians ;  nnd  also  that  credit  will  he  al- 


each  winter  SJmolU  '       .    .  i 
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Saiufdtof^  March  2. 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  foil  Convocation, 
the  University  seal  was  affixed  to  Peti- 
tions to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
take  into  their  early  consideration  the 
laws  relating  to  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  with  a  view  to  their  amend- 
ment. 

*  Master  qf  Arts.^'BA^.  C. 
Ch.  Ch. 

•  BaaheloTs  af  Arts, — W.  E.  EHwelly 
tJnivBTsity;  6.  Garrick,  tll^iversitys 
A.  J.  Sutherland,  Stndent  of  OK.  t£ ; 
C.  Leslie,  Ch.  Ch.;  1?.  Hornby,  Ch. 
Ch.;  A.  G.  S.  Shirley,  Ch.  Ch.;  J. 
fiarro  V.  Wadham  Colkgkr 

On  Fridav,  the  22d  nit,  W.  Bnr(OB 
Dynhaw,  M.  A.  of  Magdalea  Hall,  was 
nominated  and  admitted  to  practice  as  a 
Proctor  hi  the  Court  of  the  VWC|ia|^ 
cellor  of  the  University.  -  ^  « - 

Preachers  ai  Si,  Mtvy«..ReT.  Dr 
Nolan,  Exeter,  Bampton  LeelaMl-,  Sun- 
day morning ;  Rev.  W.  Qdfiths,  Wad- 
ham,  Sunda^  afternoon. 

March  9.      "'[ 

In  a  Convocation  holden  on  Thursday 
last,  the  nomination  of- the  following 
gentlemen  to  be  Public  ExftihinerB  was 
approved,  vfa. :— The  lUir.  A.  Short, 
M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Literis  Humamoribus  f  The  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Neate,  M.A,,  Trinity,  in  IhscipH- 
nis  Mathematicis  et  JPhysieis^ 

In  a  Congrc^tion  holden  tbe  same  day, 
the  following  degrees  were  conferred  :-^ 

Masters  qf  ArU.-^Rer,  T.  Brooke, 
Brasennose ;  Eev.  A.  Ilaniel,  Exeter. 

Bachelor  ofArts^^li.  P.  tiethhridge, 
Ch,  Ch. ;  F.  W,  a  Wh^,  Ch.  cL 

Preachers  at  St.  JHoi^j^-^Rav.  Dr. 
Nolan,  Exeter,  BamotiQii  Lecturer,  Sun- 
day rooming ;  Rev,  Mr.  Snurt,  Univer- 
sity, afternoon. 

Mm^l^ 

On  Thursday  lest  «hA  fbllowmg  De- 
grees  were  oon^rradi^         '  - ' ' 

Master  of  Arts^^ILttf.  T.  Tolmiagb 
Brasennose  CoUega. 

Bachehrs  o/'Artt^^F.  Ausaau  Fro- 
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\Mi\maitf  raio#  of  AUtHdnlr  <M;^ 
J.  Ralph,  St.  Edmawi  Hi& 

Preachers  at  St.  Mary's— Rev.  Dr. 
Nolan,  Enter,  Baaiplon  Lectorer,  Sun- 
day morning ;  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Tri- 
nity,  afternoon. 

MareA2a 

W0RCE8T£a  COLLEGE. 

On  Thursday  last  the  following  De- 
grees were  conferred : — 

Masters  of  Arts— Rev,  E.  T.  Lewi% 
University;  Rev.  C,  A.  S.  Morgan,  Cb, 
Ch.;  Rev.  F.  C.  Parsons,  Worcester^ 
W.  Dod,  Magdalen  HaU;  J.  W,  Bruce^ 
Exeter. 

The  Examiners  appointed  to  elect  a; 
Mathematical  Scholar,  have  announced 
to  the  Vice- Chancellor  their  election  of 
H.  A.  Jeffireys,  B.  A.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

CAHSRIDGB, 

Classical  Taifos. — Feb.  2^ 

Examiners^^J.  Gibson,  M,  A ,  Sidney 
Sussex;  W.  Martin,  M. A.,  St.  John^si 
W.  A,  Soames,  M. A., Trinity;  F.  Field, 
M.  A.,  Trinity, 

nBOT  CLASS. 
.    Ds  Bonbnry,  Trinity, 
Hildyard,  Christ's, 
Franda,  St.  John's, 
Walford,  Trinitys, 
Wilson»  SL  John's, 
p  Barnes,  Trinity,     7  ^ 

Whittaker,  Qu.      1*9 
Bury,  St.  John's^ 
Begbie,  Pembroke, 
Lydekker,  Trinity, 
Kempe,  Chure  H. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Ds  Tate,  Emman. 
North,  Trinity, 
Inman,  St  John's, 
Smith,  St.  Peter's, 
I  Nicholson,  Clirist's, 

Howlett,  St.  John's, 
Brown,  Trinity, 
Taylor,  St,  John's, 
Chambers,  St,  John's, 
Stockdale,  Trinity, 
Raikes,  Corpus, 
Fowler,  Trinity, 
Jones,  Queen's, 
Roots,  Jesus. 


XHJUB  CLASS. 

Ds  Evans,  Qu.     > 
Jmxkt  Emm.  y 
Dusautoy,  St.  John's, 
Roae,cimHaU, 


:5 


' '      -HI*tiAte,  TtMw, 

FtMom,  Mag.  I  f^- 
•  Aildra8,8c  Jo.  J^ 
Sale,  St.  John's^ 
CmiGhmaB,  CI.  IM, 
Langdoii,  St.  John's, 
Birker,  St.  John's^ 

^  A  meeting  of  the  Philosophical   So- 
ciely  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  the  President,  being  in 
the  chair.     Among  the  members  elected 
were  Lord  Braybrooke,  M.A.,  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  John 
Locke  King,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College. 
Various    presents    of  books   were    an- 
nounced, among  which  was  a  Memoir,  by 
Cacciatore,  the  astronomer  at  Palermo^ 
concerning  the  reduction  and  comparison 
of  Meteorological  Observations  made  iu 
different  places.     The  Rev.  W.  Whewell 
read  a  continuation  of  his  Memoranda  on 
the  Architecture  of  Normandy,     After 
the  meeting  Professor  Airy  gave  an  ac- 
count, illustrated  by  models  and  diagrams, 
of  his  recent  researches  concerning  the 
mass  of  Jnpiter,  by  means  of  observa- 
tions of  the  fourth  satellite.     It  was  ob- 
served, that  the  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  of  Jupiter  to  that  of  the 
Sun,  is  the  most  important  datum  in  our 
reasonings  concerning  the  Solar  System^ 
^fter  the  elements  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits.    But  though  this  is  the  case,  consi- 
derable uncertainty  has  recently  prevailed 
concerning  this  quantity.     The  calcida- 
tions  of  Laplace  and  Bouvard  made  Ju- 
piter 1^1 070th  of  the  Sun,  by  means  of 
the   perturbations    of    Saturn;    but   the 
German  astronomers,  Nicolai  and  Encke, 
by  means  of  the  perturbations  of  Juno 
and   Vesta,  obtained   a  mass  larger  by 
about  I -80th  than  that  of  Laplace.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  observations  which 
seethed  to  promise  the  most  simple  and 
decisive  means  of  obtaining  the  value  of 
Jupiter's  mass,  those  of  the  periods  and 
distances  of  his  satellites,  had  never  been 
put  in  practice  since  the  time  of  Newton, 
aft  whose  reouest  Pound  made  such  ob- 
servations.  The  question  concerning  tliis 
raitts  is  not  only  of  consequence  in  the 
cslcnhitions  of  other  perturbations  of  the 
Solar  System,  of  which  Jupiter  is  "  the 
tyrant,"  (to  use  Sir  John  Hersch ell's  ex- 
pnMsion)  ;  but  was  also  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  decide  the  existence  or  not,  of 
a  ftesfeting    medium    as    deduced   from 
Bfecke's  comet.     Professor   Airy  deter- 
mhied  therefore  to  repeat  these  observa- 
tions, and  to  endeavour  to  calculate  from 
them  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  with  greater 
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cfMShl^  iiaAakcwauBf  thatr  Idi^i^drto 
been  ootaioed.  In  his  ttat^ment  ok 
MMiday  eveniiig,  lie  described  die  tni- 
oui  adjiifltnjeiita  which  he  foim^h  inUt^ 
s^'carefuUy  to  make  In  order  to  iitfiire 
^  recjukite  degree  of  accuracy  in  t6i 
obserrationB ;  and  the  difficnltf  and  em- 
barrassmetit  which  occurred  m  conse- 
quence of  considerable  errors  which  exist 
both  in  the  bi^us  and  in  the  numerical 
values  of  Laplace's  theory  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter.  Finally,  all  these  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome ;  and  the  result 
Is,  that  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  most  pro- 
hubbj  l-1050th  of  the  Sun,  l-1054th 
(Nirolai*s  determination)  being  much  less 
probable^  and  l-1070th  (Laplace^il  mry 

imnrnlmhlfi..     '"'     '      ^     ''%^5j>^!i      .: 


improbable. 


MmnkOi 


vtlfn  Monday  last,  the  KorryinT  piti^ 
ester  'WAS  adjudged  to  Thomas  Myeis, 
0.'A;  iSriaity  ColIege.^$nbject,  Thein^ 
tent  and  use  of  the  Gift  <^  'ton^ei.  ti| 
ihA  ChrtUian  DispensaHdn, 

'**'*  BtoTtn  '■Vf 

The  Chanodloi^s  gold  mediae  for  ikU 


umm  A^  Qeip«ifiKiNig''BaeM«rt4  ef 
AHiriMMMNi^  We<i9eM)iiy  lues,  Alfudgeil 
to  Edward  Herbert  BunlM^.oi  XnlilaF 
OsM^i  t»d  Juae^fBiMyiidi?  ^CMst's 
€aUv-.  .  .       ,   , 

HerbOTt  Jmm^  Siq  ^iMU^yiM  Tii« 
nity  HaUy  eldest  son  of  Sir  Herbert  Jen- 
aer,  tlie  King's  Advocate- General,  has 
been  ^eeted  a  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  Philoeophieal  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick,  'the  president, 
being  in  the  chaur.  A  mempir^by  the 
Marchese  Spineto  was  read,  tx>Ataiimi^ 
obiections,  founded  on  astronomical  con- 
siderations, and  on  the  examination  of- 
aacient  authors,  to  the  chronological  sys- 
tem of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  andijMMtni 
for  preferring  the  more  extended  chrono- 
\^  wiiifakriftAuggFsstodl  byllisxatlidyMcf 
£^*iMti  tn^ptttiesui  AApv.itJssE>Mwlb 
igj^  ifta.  frwijifc  <K)riliiteA  yasiiasii  mmmx 
ifMiita 'PtQglBss^  amt  Munnel^^  va  bunaii 
bttodet,  arid  ottorintplflmitr^rf  telri^ 
andfrfsiailiinaf  easthMiwaray  a0nia«f vthmtf 
^th»kind«dled<<SaBini.**  T\ 


INtflly  interred  aad  partly  d^pasitad  m 
urns,  which  have  been  dispayewriUt  £^ 
»big«MlatfiBrtloWy.in  tfais  naigkibmir. 
hood.  The  skeletons  .h»v«  kvMiabLy 
been  found  lying  m  thress*  with  their 
faces  downwards.     Professor   Sedgwick 


«]to  igtff«  sn   aeodunt,  HMstiaied   by 

drswinifK  and  sections,  of  the  geology  oif 
North  Wales.  He  stated  that,  by  vari- 
ous traverses  across  Caernarvonshire  and 
Merionethshire,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  strata  of  that  district  are  beat  into 
saddles  and  trmighs^  of  which  the  anticli- 
nal and  st/nclittal  hues  occur  alternately, 
and  are  all  nearly  parallel  to  the  **  great 
Merionethshire  anticlinal  line."  The 
direction  of  these  lines  is  nearly  N.E.  by 
N.,  and  S.W,  by  S-  ;  and  they  a|>|)ear  to 
pass  through  the  following  point*  ; — (1) 
Near  Caernarvon,  (2)  Myndd  MawT,  (3) 
Gam  DtT^s  y  Coed,  (4)  Moel  Hebog, 
(5)  Mdel  Ddu,  (6)  Between  Poiit-Aber- 
glas-lyn  and  Cnicht,  (7)  The  greal!  Me- 
rioneth anticlinal,  (8)  The  West  side  of 
the  Berwyns,  (9)  The  calcareous  beds  to 
the  West  of  Llanarmon  Fach-  The 
bearinj^  of  these  facts  upon  the .  general 
views  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  was  noticed ; 
and  it  Was  observed  that  the  approximate 
paraUeHsm  of  the  most  prominent  moun- 
tain chains  of  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Cumberland,  and  the  South  of  Scotland, 
coiToborate  the  justice  of  this  theory  up 
to  a  certain  point;  although  on  a  wider 
scale  these  apparently  parallel  straight 
lines  may  be  found  to  be  portions  of  curves 
of  small  curvature. 

British  Assodatum  Jw  the  AJpaue- 
Menl  of  Sdence^^lt  is  ^xe^'that.tJbe 
next  meeting  of  the  British  As^oqiatbn 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scieac^  ^hf>T1 
commence  in  this  University,  onJflfon- 
<lay  the  24th  of  June  next,  and  end  on 
the  following  Friday. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  ar^ 
to  give  a  stronger  impulse  to  scientific  in- 
quuy;  to  promoto  the  intercourse  of 
those  who  cultivate  seieace  in  diflPenat 
piMts  of  the  British  Empire,  with  one 
another',  and  with  foreign  phUosophen ; 
to  obtain  a  more  general  attention  to  the 
tibjects  of  science,  and  a  removal  of  any 
disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  im- 
|Mtfe  lis  frogrese.  We  extract  the  foU 
lowmg  from  the  Rnl^  for  the  JafcnBa. 
lli«)^l«lfCMAirs»'  ^  .'.t<iJ*erfT 
T-  l^l«i#Fyll^#1ia«ldMMl^Mkal^l^. 
MMNl  'SotiMieii  ^Xbi^9MiS^m^ 
iMi  <^  eiflitied  ^  b^ebmi^  iMttbWS  of 
tke  AsiMiAiien  «p6n  < Wllsc^ftA^ilt''db. 
MgalieHtoomiformtoCfaett^driJB/''  ' 
*  *&  The  )^ce4iearers  and  ikMbiln  of 
tlM  ceuneik  tk  mana^ini^  coitfMttt^  of 
PhiioMpldcal  InstimtioDs  sWl^w^terti- 
tledy  iitiike  man^wr^  hi  UHiniiiillMliiiiTiiii 
of  the  Assoeidtkm.  'M*  '^'^^ 

^  Ail'mftmbenoriPMIMpiMillD. 
•titation^veedmmeddsd^bf  iu  ieoimdlor 
managing  committee,  ihaU  be  mtitied  m 
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lik*  niAiiiier  to  become  mambmof  tlut 

AMOciaiioii. 

4,  Persons  not  belonging  to  «qcIi  In- 
stitntions  shall  be  eligible»  upoancom^ 
mendation  of  the  general  eommittet ,  %o 
become  members  of  the  Ataodation. 

N.B. — Persons  wishing  to  become 
menibers  of  the  Association  in  Tir- 
tue  iji  Rule  4,  are  requested  to  ap. 
ply  to  any  member  of  the  council  oif 
tbie  Philosophical  Society. 

5,  The  amount  of  the  annual  sub>» 
•cription  shall  be  one  pounds  to  be  paid 
vpon  admission;  and  Uie  amount  of  com** 
position  in  lieu  thereof^  five  pounds. 

N.B, — SubscnptioQs  will  be  reoeiTe^ 
by  J.  Crouch,  at  the  Booms  of  tk^ 
Philoeophiial  Sodety. 

March  25t^  , 

Kotiee  was  given  that  at  the  congre- 
gation on  W Tuesday  last  petitions  to 
both  Booses  of  Parliament  would  be 
proposed  to  the  Senate  agabst  **  A  bDl 
to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  t^ 
the  TempmUties  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land.** The  petitions  were,  however, 
wlthdnswn,  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
npoft  the  subject  being  postponed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Syndics  appointed 
hj  a  grace  dated  Feb.  18,  1833,  to  con- 
sider of  what  standing  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  ought  to  be,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  be  examined  for  that  de- 
gree^ and  also  to  consider  for  what  period 


bAmi  eiwnlnelion  .the  certificate  ef  apb. 
prond  signed  l^y  the  Examiners  shall  re<- 
main  in  Soree,  and  to  report  thexenpoa 
to  the  Senate-* 

1.  The  Syndics  recommend  to  Uie  Se* 
nate  that  hereafter  no  penon  shall  he 
admitted  before  Ash^  Wednesday  in  the 
Lent  Tenn,  of  each  Year,  ad  retpomdan' 
duM  qumMtumit  who  shall  not  have  been 
publicly  examined  at  the  usual  time  of 
examination  in  the  month  of  Januarr  of 
that  year,  and  produce  a  certificate  from 
the  Examiners  of  examination  and  ap» 
proval  i  except  those  who^  in  coaseouence 
of  BUhealth,  may,  by  the  permission  of 
thi  CxamiQers,  have  absented  then^lfet 
!rom  such  ezaminatioa, 

2.  That  no  person  he  admitted  to  ex- 
amination for  the  dep«e  of  B.A.  until 
he  has  entered  into  his  eleventh  term,  he 
haTinff^previoa^y  kept  nine  tenpe  ea^n- 
sive  eir  the  term  in  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted, and  that  no  certificate  of  epDro* 
val,  in  the  case  of  a  person  so  examined 
in  his  eleveuth  term,  shall  be  valid,  ut^ 
less  it  shall  appear  when  such  person  ap- 
plies for  hb  sdmis^on  wi  rttptrndnthm 
quattioni,  that  he  has  kept  the  said  Se- 
venth term« 

Tkieb  tegvkHioBs  shitt  noi  ffkf  le 
those  pereone  whose  nemee  sMl  i|^gii 
Itt  the  list  ef  Honera  at  the  iilMiiiiiliei 
ki  Jamiary,  19U. 

A  gvaos  wffl  be  oAred  te  tte  8eiMt4 
at  the  congregation  this  day,  to'  Ihe  e& 
hot  of  the  above  reseliilieiis. 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 
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The  Royal  DnbHn  Society  propoee^ 
with  the  eonomrcenoe  and  assistance  of 
the  Mannfiwtnrers,  Artists,  aad  Art^seoe 
of  this  eonntiy,  to  institnte  tm  Aunaal 
Exhiliition  of  Irish  Mannfaotarae,  Pie* 
ductions,  and  Inventions,  conformable  te 
the  pbn  which,  for  several  yemrH  has  been 
followed  with  signal  advantage  in  Paris, 
and  other  capital  citiet  on  the  oontbent  i 

and  also  in  London  and  Ediahni^h. 

By  the  opportunity  which  will  be  thna 

afforded  of  seeing  the  variety  aad  exeeU 

lence  o(  articles  really  manufisctnred  i» 

Irehrod,  and  of  which  many  persons  at 

Vol.  I. 


peseaMt  an  little  awm^  the  piMIe  wiU, 
deebllsss^  be  gratified,  aM  will  be  M«ee« 
t»|ietiBBiii  thehr  imjneie— H  end  th» 
spiiii  of  emnfartiee  whfeh  ean 
ad  of  being  eanited  aineee 
ton^  OMst'tend  to- natioeid  I 
llnni— ay  distinotione,  in  the  ferin  of 
medals  or  eertifieates,  are  to  be  conferred 
fer  any  estvaordinary  eaceUenoe,  whether 
im  wojlrmaaship  or  inventien. 

Sevoel  dietingnisbed  manufSsctorers  in 
the  eky  ef  DnbUn,  and  its  vicbity,  have 
ahreedy  sonified  their  approbation  of  the 
pbn»  and  their  intention  to  assist  and 
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jnromoU  it ;  and  the'  inkMUmU  of  evtiy 
part  of  Ireland  are  invited  to  concur,  and 
to  communicate  on  the  subject  with  tb« 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  giv* 
lag  a  description  of  the  articles  which 
Uiey  may  be  disposed  to  exhibit — The 
exhibition  is  to  take  place  within  the  Re- 
pooitory  of  the  Society  on  the  second 
Monday  in  February*  1884 :  all  articles 
for  it  should  be  ready,  and  sent  in  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  that  month. 

Amongst  the  articles  of  which  the  Ez- 
hibitioB  may  ^onaiat,  may  be  aamnar^ 


The  productions  of  our  looms  in  wool- 
leoa,  linens,  cotton,  silk,  and  their  nu- 
merous varieties. 

i4ace»  hosiery,  ti  treads,  yams,  printed  and 
stamped  cotton,  and  other  goods. 

Leather  and  skins  variously  prepared,  and 
their  applications  in  saddlery,  harness, 
shoes,  gloves,  and  fancy  wares. 

Hats  of  every  description — Imitation 
Leghorn  and  straw  bonnets. 

Papdrs,  plain,  stamped,  and  coloured. 

Fi^^r  hangings,  painted  floor  doths,  £mi- 
cy  matting. 

Gold  and  silver  plaAe,  jewellery,  watches, 
cloeka,  mathematical,  optical^  liad  other 
icientifio  tnatntnents. 

OlasSi  in  all  its  variety  of  form  and  use. 

'pottery  ware. 

fl^vdware,  whether  wrought  or  cast,  in 

V  ateel,  iron,  copper,  brass^  hronse,  «r 
:other  roetala.  .     <    . 

.<MUyy. 

'Firearms* 

DieaMidmedaK 

SngraviMs,  whether  on  metsA  or  ate—. 

iiilhogra^*  typography. 

Ciifvitaga,  terninga*  and  omammtal  mwlca 

^  'dn^iiwy-  or  waodU^- foreign  ^Irisli 

"•'  maerbies^wiAimitetsone  ibcMBoL 

>CibiMft '  vaiie  attd  «pholstery»  gildings 

n  .  go.  ■■    ■  ^     i 

•^Machinery,  aad  aaechaaical  contrivanoe^ 
V  anil  modele  thereof. 
jiieiels  or  plaas  of  bnildinga. 
•ft«Hefia<ftaeter,  wa«d*  stone,  sflMl|itiii«. 
€w%iag«s^'  agricuitural  instni»eats> 
<Dbemieal  prepaniaiDiis»  useinl  ifrarls^  m»> 
' '  nnfimaaea,  or  medie&ae. 
FrodMU  of  4oiirmiliee  and  ^uanriea. 
BpalBteena  of  agncoitwal  and  hartkulUb^ 
'  farpradiiee. 

.  In  fine,  every  article  which  ci^n  serv^ 
to  exemplify  native  ingenuity  and  indu^ 
tfj,  Riki  illustrate  our  national  resources. 
There  arc  eictensive  Sheds  for  thi^  ex- 
hibition of  Carriages  of  all  kinds,  of  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  of  machinery,  or 


of  any  article  too  large  for  an  edkibtlimi 
room. 

No  article  can  he  entitled  to  a  premiom 
without  clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of 
its  being  the  manufacture,  inventipB,  or 
production  of  Ireland. 

The  nature  of  the  article  intended  for 
exhibition,  and  the  space  it  is  likely  to 
occupy,  to  be  distinctly  stated  by  the  per- 
son who  is  disposed  to  exhibit  it. 

Articles  admitted  into  the  ]l$xhibition 
cannot  be  removed  until  the  period  of 
exhibition  be  over,  which  may  last  two^ 
or  perhaps  three  weeks. 

Prices  may  be  attached  or  not»  to  the 
articles,  at  pleasmre. 

Articles  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  Exhibition  at  the  expense  of  thoee  to 
whom  they  belong. 

A  fter  the  hours  of  exhibition,  the  rooms 
to  be  locked,  and  to  remain  under  the 
custody  of  tlu9  officers  of  the  Society ;  but 
ererj  tadlity  will  be  afforded  to  the  eic- 
hibiiors  of  any  curious  or  valuable  arti- 
des,  to  secure  them  in  cases  which  Bsay 
be  sent  in  for  the  purpose,  or  in  soch 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  moat  expe- 
dient. 

The  Exhibition  to  be  opened  Aee-to 
the  public — on  Ticketau— which  mftj  Ue 
obtained  from  the  members  or  dSicen  of 
the  Society. 

Each  article  offered  for  a  premiitm* 
muat  be  accompanied  with  a  anded  note 
coutahdng  the  name  of  thd  esftoftHor* 
^ich  win,  not  be  opened  till  kfter  tha 
jireiiiiums  are  decided,  and  which  will  be 
Mfore  the  pubfic  Exhibition  tak«s  places 
In  order  that  the  names  of  the  exhniton 
may  be  marked  on  the  articles  obtaining 
premium^  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  de- 
aired  by  the  owners. 

At  a  tnefltiDg  held  on  Thareday  tho 
14th  of  March,  it  was  resolved — 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Commitee  of  AgricnU 
tnre,  to  commnnicate  with  the  coontiy 
gentlemen,  daring  die  Cattle  Show,  and 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  adhvnlags 
and  expediency  of  offering  Premivms  for 
Hay  brought  into  Smithfleld  market,  in 
Dublin,  in  Trusses. 

The  following  donation  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  M.  Fitigendd^  £sq., 
M.ft.D.S. 

A  Head  of  the  **  Sue  Bolyniaadr**  «f 

\  IlEdOLVED— That  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Fitigenid  for 
Uus  valuable  and  very  perfect  spedmen. 
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At  a  mMting  on  the  25tK  of  ApcU, 
the  following  report  was  presented  firpm 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture : — 

**  The  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Planting  have  to  state  to  the  Societf, 
that  in  conformity  with  their  Refiort  pre- 
sented on  the  last  day.  of  meeting,  which 
was  then  approved  and  confirmed,  thejr 
have,  at  the  deaire  of  the  gentlemen  from 
whom  the  communication  therein  alluded 
to  was  made,  proposed  to  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  iaterested  in  the  promo- 
tion and  encouragement  of  husbandry  in 
Ireland,  who  may  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  suggestions  therein  put  forth,  to  meet 
your  Committee  in  the  Committee-room 
on  Wednesday,  15th  May;  and  your 
Committee  have  sanguine  hopes  that  by 
the  cooperation  of  this  body  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  many  objects  of 
general  utility  to  the  agricultural  int^ 
rests  of  Ireland  will  be  promoted.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Society. 

"  C  S.  Hawthorne, 
<*  Chairman." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Selected  Committee 
and  the  Committee  of  Chemistry : — 

**  Tlie  Selected  Committee  and  Com- 
mittee  of  Chemistry  have  to  acquaint 
the  Society,  that  a  delay  having  occurred 
in  the  transmission  from  London  of  some 
apparatus  necessaiy  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Davy's  Lectures  on  Electricity,  the  Com- 
]]\ittees  have  directed  Mr.  Davy  in  the 
mean  time  to  deliver  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  the  application  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  f  to  comr 
mence  on  MondaVf  the  6th  May  uex^ 
and  have  caused  them  to  be  announced  in 
the  newspapers,  as  usual. 

"  C.  S.  Hawthorne, 
«*  Chairman."^ 

Read, 
A  letter  from  the  Ri«cht  Hon*  Thoh 
IMS  Spring  Rice,  to  the  Assistant  SeetB^ 
tary»  acknowledging  the  .receipt  of  Miv 
Davy's  ObservRtioae  reepeetiog  the.Speicir 
fie  Gravity  of  Soaps^  tcaoamittad  to  him. 

Ordered, 
That  the  letter  be  inserted  on  the  Mi- 
nutes. 

«*  TreoMwy, 
«*6M  Aprit,  188S. 
''Sir, 
**  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  Ilia 
receipt  of  Professor  Davy's  observaty^ns 
respecting   the   specific  gravity  ot  8oa|^ 
which  you  have  forwarded  to  me  by  the 


dh'ectioB  of  the  Royal  Dublin  $ociety^ 
I  heg  you  will  offer  my  thanks  to  the 
Society,  and  at  the  same  time  express  m|r 
ffratification  that  the  attention  of  that 
leamadhody  should  have  been  directed 
to  a  practical  subject  of  this  nature,  Ibi- 
portant  as  it  is  to  the  manufacturing  iu- 
dustry  of  Ireland. 

<'  I  have  the  honor  to  be^  Sir, 
•<  your  very  obedient, 
«*  Humble  Servant, 

**  Spring  Rioe. 
«  £dw«fd  Hardman,  Es^." 

The  following  letter  from  Sir  E,  3- 
Lees  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  was  read, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  letter  should 
he  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  proceedings,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  with  au- 
thority to  order  one  of  the  Machines  as 
a  model: — 

**  My  dear  Hardman* 

«  Although  an  exile  in  this  hapvy  tind 
most  hoR>itable  country,  I  hope  1  shtlll 
■ever  be  msensible  to  the  interests  of  <nlr 
own  unfortunate  native  land ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  write  to  you  m  rofiveoc*  to  anuA- 
ddhe  which  I  have  just  seen  hetai  the 
application  of  which  promises  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  iifcalculalde  advantege  to  Ira- 
land,  in  enriching  the  rich,  and  uoaiftvUt^ 
the  poor,  while  it  holde  out  cerftaia  aoqiM- 
tatioaa  of  coovartiag  vast  tmetaof  row 
comparatively  unprofitable  hog- land*  into 
val  uable  soil.  The  object  of  this  madhk}^, 
most  simple  in  its  constructioBy  and  (tk6t 
exceeding  £7  in  expense,  iitofScenaitkild 
tk^fbfmatUm  of  turf  peat;  nd  by.  tft 
rapid  expulsion  of  water  from  it*  ^  hrivlf 
ilwrnrertbe  coottstency  of»)Ooa{.fiML-^ 
in  both  it  is  amineatlf  •suoceeskilnRnd 
those  advwitagea  axa  attniaad  by*  aimply 
placing  the  turf  sod  Jwhan*  oil  AkMl  fife 
bog,  in  a  presasubjoctLto  the  f  reeauMi  af 
a  man's  arm  operating  on  a  lever,  xhich 
produces  a  pawe*  eqnali  to  sevan  Wila 
weight.  In  about  thfeeiieeQiidatof^Aimey 
the  sod  is  reduced  to  one^Amd  eiAU^M- 
ginal  siae  when  placed  in  the  p  vps  \.  9tA 
in  this  reduced  atate  it  assnmeatha  shape 
of,  and  remains,  a  littla  hunger-  in  balk 
than  an  ordinary  brick.  Ezpoann  to  air 
and  sun  driea  it  hi  three  days,  when.  It 
weigh*  very  nearly  few  jpoimdet  and  l^ 
comes  perfectly  hard,  and  vary  aeadf  as 
consistent  as  coal ;  but  emits  a  more  in- 
tense heat.  I  recommend  the  Dublin 
Society,  by  all  means,  to  order  one  of 
those  machines;  three  of  which  only 
have,  as  yet,  been  completed.  Every 
gentleman  who  has  turf  land  should  have 
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l|H^tCiBiiK>odt  Utfo  off;        .  •    - 

•^■*.  -  IT  -      '  «<£W.>S*  XCBK 

<^&/^i  O*  Edinburgk, 

P.  S. — The  machine  preptt«i  the  t«irf 
«i  llras  tbai»  28.  per  icm« 
^JEdmitd  Bardmwn,  E$q,  AmUI.  Sec. 

*i  Boyel  IhibiiH  Society*** 

May  2, 
Mi;  Hawthorne  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Selected  Committee, 
i%;  c9ojunctiQfl;  with  the  Committee  ef 
Qh/^iamifj  and  Mineralc^  :.^ 
.  .^<  Jt|  having*  appeared  to  these  Oora- 
jnittefs  wee  their  last  report,  that  the 
t^lqfWjpmceof  £150  to  the  iate  Sir  Char- 
^.Q^eifecke,  aa  Keeper  of  the  Ifiuim^ 
^mifk  onjj.  pemonal  to  him*  and.  not  i»- 
(t^nde^  to  apply  to  his  snccfnof ;,  Qif^ 
9fe.9(  oplnioiv  that  it  wiU  nt^tibe  in  tlje 
power  of  the  Society  to  offer  tp ,  im^ 
.ff9)llpi|^  jv  way  he  C»pdid^t««  jfor  thq  va- 
^gjiA^^tHatioas,  more  than  the  sahiryen^ 
^ffSfe^Jbj  Sir  Chiles  Gieaecke,jof  41^^ 
f^  i  ^nofesior  of  MineraV>g7J,  and  tb^ 
^omm^d  ta  the  Society,  thut  th<^ 
nl^mld  /onde^ii^pur  to  procure  for  tl^ .  lat- 
it^  jefu^  eikxY,  (with  .the  )iherty.  of 
(jkfe^uig  pdvate  cliUsee»)  a  person  quali- 
4M.:ty  his  knowle(Jge  of  AJinerpiogy, 
Qeo}ajff^Mni^  Haivari  lli»tocy,  to  tHi|;e 
A^^^W'  p  ^  0^}npt  of.  Min^8,.8n4 
of  the  Museum ;  and  that  these  Com- 
mittees should  have  the  same  authority 
as  that  delegated  to  them  on  the  4th 
April  last,  to  invite  scientific  men  to  pro- 
pose for  the  Professorship. 

**  Chableb  S.  Hawthobne 
««  Chain^an,** 


.  Mn  HeniphiUnrefltated  the  (ollowiag 
jiipoct  <i«i^  the  jCommitteee  of  Johnny 
and  Mnsenm  :*— 

*^yotd*  Committees  have  to  report, 
that  since  thd  last  meeting  of  the  Board, 
the  Society  has  etperieaced  a  severe  lose 
by  tSie  death  of  their  respected  and  va- 
lued  lilbrarian,  Frederick  Cradock,  Est}., 
a  loss  which  they  have  no  doubt  the  8o- 
dety  at  large  wiU  unite  with  them  in  de- 
ploring, and  creating  a  vacancy  which 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  with  the 
same  degree  of  efBcieney,  correcineas, 
and  talent.  That  immediately  on  tbb 
event  taking  place,  the  Assistant  decre>- 
t«ry  convened  those  two  committeee,  <tid 
that  they  harve  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
direct  that  the  Library  and  Mvsente 
shdiddbothbe  dosed  untB  ^  Sodety 
tilduld  have  an  opportunity  at' their  meei- 
ing  on  'JTlnirsday  next,  ike  9A  inst.,  to 
give  such  directions,  on  this  4>octtl<Mi,  ae 
they  may  judge  proper. ' 

<•  John  M*Kat, 

*«  Chairman.** 

•  ^*  6th  May,  18B3." 

RsSOITEfH  "*  "     ' 

That  it  be  relerved  to  the  Committitt 
of  Botany,  to  take  into  their  consideni- 
tioD  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  bane 
a  short  Apurse  of  Lectures,  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Pkntiy  delivered  by  the  Pro- 
^otin  the  Society's  Theatre,  in  ^iU 
dare-street,  this  season,  previous  to  the 
delivery  of  the  course  at  the  Garden, 
bartng^  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Society  of  the  4th  ApriL 
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''  ^fWBT'fdlle^riagem  thr  Officanriif'the 
-  'MfMififyr  tkte  ^oun^atryear « .^    ^     .  ^ ' 

^i^^^^teMmti-^UFrowatU  ■ ' 

'■■  ^Vi^PfMimiiB^liteA    OamamtoWii, 

Wi^rS'^^^lMl^'  M.D^  Cdonel  €o%, 
HsBJi  Richfli^  Gt^ffith^  £s(p    > 

'    (Jbitilct^Fnmcis  Barkto)  MJ>.i  Mh- 

Mt4hmify  Be^.,  0.  A.  Hamtttod^  Imjl,  rjoy;,. Bs^. 
'  Vh  Jfi  IHamiHdn^  Es^,  BjMA  HhMI- 


im^sq.,  in.  Jaoob,  M.D.,  X  ttOIlpB. 
nell,  M.&H  l^hflif  AMloy,  Gta^^aobn 
^Kiehaibon^£«|b»  Captab  PoMlocI^  Mi%^ 
fiitfra  €1.6.  8mi*h«  baM  W^UL 
--  iSaciidteiiiss-**JBer>  ji«  Iilofd,  4m  Jk^ 
john^'JdJ).,.'  .iM  r. 

jlVeMwrera^Ber.  T«  JLubf^  Hflory 


,  r 


»fj 


jBEU'Wi JNAxlliBAl.  ^^S^^^X   SOCIETV. 


The  Seventh  Fiblic  meetihg  oV  the    ih  f!Ke  present  Session,  mm  he)4  oo  Wed- 
members  of  the  Natural  History  Sudety    nesday  evening,  17th  of  April,  on  which 
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occanoo  a  vaper  nMstaa  by  Mc  WHliank 
Webb  on  Heat.  The  Reader  justiaed 
the  IttirodiidtieD  «f  ilieh  a  MAJbot  Ai  a 
I<latttrdl  HitMrf  Sttdety,  by  fitatilig^tttt 
Its  universal  influence  orer  etevy  (lait  nf 
the  nniverse.  The  two  conflicting^  theo> 
ries  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric  were 
brought  forward^  and  a  number  of  facto 
illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ra- 
diation and  absorptioa  of  heat  were  no»- 
ticedy  their  influence  on  animals  and  vege* 
tables  alluded  to,  and  the  difference;' be- 
tween latent  and  combined  caloric  ea> 
plained. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Museum 
were  received,  viz.  -.—Addresses  deli- 
vered to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Livei^pool 
Royal  Institution  at  their  different  aiv- 
QuiA  meetings*  £rom  Thomas  Martin, 
£s<^i.6ecretaiy;  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee  of  Science^  and  Correepoik- 
deope^  the  Zoolqgical  Society  of  X^n- 
4on  U»  ll^SQ,  presented  hv  the  Council; 
^irtefn  C9ffv,  and  Ave  silver  coins,  from 
Mr.  Herdman,  Mill-street;  a  Hottentot 
carosse  of  the  skin  of  the  bonti-bok,  and 
two  bottles  of  snakes,  from  Mr.  Robert 
Halliday,  Esq.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a 
species  of  limahi,  or  king-crfib  of  the 
Americans,  from  New  Orleans,  presented 
bv  Samuel  Vance,  Esq.;  a  number  of 
British  and  exotic  insects,  from  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.  F.L.  S.— part  of  these 
were  received  in  exchange  for  some  of 
the  Sbdety*s  insects,  and  the  remain^r 
as  a  dona^on ;  some  insects,  fVt>m  John 
Curtb,  F.L.S,;  specimens  of  a  fow  of 
the  rtnaller  British  fishes,  ftom  WilKaila 


YaiteU^.  £Mb,  KU&4  .tpeoiam  «f 

mus  Jeff.,  frooi^  Jabs  Ed.  Qwtf  Esq** 
F.R.S. ;  irfbe  Imge  bottlee  «f  East  In- 
dian  rapt^es,  fiM>m  Major  Martin ;  spe- 
cimens of  the  turbo  pouta^  fremiBafttsy 
Bay,  presented  b^  Mk  Johii  Hwapbi^Bya, 
Ccffk ;  a  ine  skMi  of  a  boa  coastfiotor, 
from  Mrs.  Dickey,  Myrtlefield;  ^ornA 
homof  the  stag,  (carvus  ctepbMi^-^lag 
up  in  the  Tidnity  of  BaKtBot^.  fitom  Wil- 
liam Sinclaire,  £sq»«  ten  specimens  of 
native  birds,  stuffed  and  in  cases,  being 
fne  remamder  of  thirty,  locrndnig'  eome 
tare  species,  frem  Jobk:  Montgomet^, 
Esq.,  Locust-lodge;  a  ft^bg'  Siki  attd 
some  of  the  rarer  land  and  IMh -water 
shells  of  Ireland,  from  WUDkM  Tliomp* 
#ota>  fisq. ;  a  coDvcUen  of  IritAi'MftMe 
dbelk,  fVotn  Mni.  James  ThodMbh  Teti- 
iMmt;  amnnberi^.fbreiM  AheHifrom^ii 
kttly;-a^Maieetion  ^f'liM>shel%  IMs 
Aoberfr  -1PStfiiiple«on,  Bsq.$  nin^m^ 
IHsh'ttlbrine  shells,  from  Qtorf^  G.  BpO^ 
iDite,  Esq.  * 

The  vahiable  donatldn  of  %M  Ate 
iTore  ^uni,'  rei^ved  f^om  James  ue<ol|[to 
Rul(  Esq.,  «f  Santiago,  had  beett  M- 
nouneed  on  a  former  evening*  Part  df 
ihemliiiving  now  becia  stuflM;  by  Mk^ 
OfffhMs,  of  Edinburgh,  v^em  ektdbHttd, 
and,  %y  th»  Variety  of  their  attiltl^  itid 
iki$  cetttiast  of  tlr#lf  phimt^t^  ^eittiMl 
gettttral  admfratitttt.  Among  thiimf^it^ 
noticed  heronr  of  diffeinent  ftpe6M^  iUl- 
edns,  owls,  ducks,  ffAmiogoM^  epootiAalifey 
Jiul^uiJBeis,  wb* 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


The  Naturalist*!  LiWrary.    OrDitholo|n[.    Vol. 
L  jiiuwloff  BUds~Br  Sir  WUUam  Vdine, 

•  bargfay  Usan ;  I>itUt%  Caity  M#  .C«. 
Tb^recouAd  scarcely  have  been^betlto 
chosen  subject  tocommenca  a  Natemlikt's 
lAbrtey  4han  the  Mstory  of  tlie^den 
humming  birds  of  southern  ebdAtriee***- 
Tb^y  were  herniated  to  captivate  aiten- 
tion  by  their  curious  forms  and  habits 
but  more  particularly  by  their  lustrous  and 
gorgeously  varied  plumage.  Diminutive  in 
their  proportions,  their  wiuffs  arched  and 
lengthy,  the  plumulets  firmly  united,  and 
the  shafts  of  the  ouills  remarkably  strong 
and  elastic,  their  night  is  so  swift  as  to  be 
compared  by  some  to  a  roetaoiv  uvd  by 
othefs  to  the  descent  ofa  sun  beam.  Though 


so  indX  and  delicate,  they  are  familiar, 
h^varingotief  oai  sidaoCBi«lurub«v«Wk  the 
fruit  or  flowers  are  phi^&a4)frotai  tbatillp- 
posite,  and  when  abonA  tbL.feedHlity>»ise 
themeehres  over  the  ft«arit#  fiftlNr  so 
et^adily^  that  the  whags  beira^o.  ti«n(#le 
or  only  like  a  mist^  imd  ibey  Ib^itisli^ 
dbblydaH  off  to  the  ol^t.    Tbtf^  ara 

.^uhurly  intelligent,  aa4  Mr.  BvUiMk 
Maidi  ^cttripuafliannar  iali^icii  ftey 
rob  the  laige  Mexican  bird  spider  of  his 

.^rey.  These  bee-like  and  beautiful  cre- 
ations, which  Sir  William  Jardine  has  so 
ably  illustiated,  are,  perhape,  the  only 
t>b'di^tliatposS^'to  an  eqnai  extent,  va- 
jiiBtif  of  coloiyr,  and  a  lustre  that  tfppreach- 
as  so  nearly  to  that  of  tne  more  ixriltiant 
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meUb  Mid  |[«iof.  Superb  flmtlet  i 
HMt  bf  their  featWa  by  tlie  Mexicaiw* 
{jiciwres  wete  em^oidered  with  their 
skinv  V>ci  jewvU  stolen  from  their  **tia!trf 
froiiti,**  Mf  worn  by  the  Indian**  bride.— 
Yet  thete  tints  are  yereatfle  with  the  re- 
^Uoted  li|^  and  farther  appear  t^  var^ 
at  different  ages  in  diflTereat  sexes,  and  it 
ts  Qof  certain  if,  like  the  Indian  Bunting 
(Hmberiza  Paradisea),  they  do  not  un- 
^rgo  oertain  changes  in  different  seasons 
which  render  the  recognition  of  species 
oftentimes  a  source  of  considerable  doubU 
pf  the  first  kind  we  have  examples  in  the 
^by*  crested  humming  bird,  in  which  the 
bird  of  one  year  is  of  a  brownish  rrey«— > 
The  Trochilus  meUivorus  from  the  con- 
siderablie  differences  which  exist  between 
the  plumage  of  the  youn?  and  the  old 
bird>  has  been  described  under  more  than 
•ne  name.  The  T.  recunrirostri^  in 
wliich  the  recunrature  of  the  bill  wus  sup- 
posed to  be  accidental,  till  Wilson  pohnted 
out  the  necessity  of  such  a  provision  to 
enable  the  bird  to  obtain  honey  from  some 
•f  the  pendant  Bignonaceae,  is  not  in  its 
eooplete  plumage,  and  the  young  male 
a^d  female  of  the  T.  magiiifica  differ 
from  one  aBotbery  and  Again  in  the  adult 
•tiite :  it  U  indeed  only  the  adult  male 
that  has  any  pretensioos  to  the  name 
which  Viellot  gave  them.  The  second 
source  of  difficulty  is  exemplified  in  the 
difference  between  the  male  and  female 
of  the  T.  cbalybeas,  as  figured  by  Lis- 
sott,  and  other  t>peciea.  In  many  the  fe- 
male IB  unknown — this  is  the  case  in  the. 
T.  furcatus,  T.  cyansus,  and  T.  petfts- 
phonift,  figured  in  the  work  before  us. 
The  disnppearance  of  crests,  tufts,  and 
other  appendages,  is  a  most  common,  if 
not  a  constant  occurrence,  and  in  many 
species  there  is  even  variety  in  eise ;  this 
h  the  caneiii  the  female  of  T.  ornatus, 
w^ch  wants  the  crest  and  neck  tufts,  and. 
iajtess  in  ^ixe  than  the  male.  In  th^  T.  ^ 
delandiit  the  crown  of  the  male  is  afloriie^i^ 
Avith  a  crest,  and  the  fore  part  of  thu^ 
tliroat  is  ot  a  deep  azure  blue,  in  tlie  fe- 
lu^le  this  crest  is  wanting,  aud  the  upper 
parts  are  of  a  golden  green.  The  third 
cause  of  difficulty  in  specific  determiuaF- 
tions,  occurs  io  the  tut  is  of  certain  spe- 
cies, as  the  T,  scutatuSy  T,  ornatus,  and 
T.  iludenetii»  which  perhaps  are  in  the 
jvi  (Tringapugnax),  only  appear  during, 
the  breeding  season.  There  are  varie- 
ties in  the  birds  themselves  which  are  in- 
dependent of  all  these  circumstances — 
thus  Lalham  describes  three  states  of^the 
T.  furcatus*  and  the  same  author  men-' 
tions  three  varieties  of  the  T.  viridissi- 
mum,  one  of  which  is   figured  by    Sir 
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William  as  the  T.  pnahnb  Lutlv,  there 
are  variations' elfecWd  by  the  sole  tnflu- 
tmee  df  lilttiatioD,  which  is  strikingiy  ez- 
empfified  in  the  evening  hmnming  bird 
(T.  vesper),  which  inhabits  the  neigh- 
ionrhood  of  ValpaimiM),  upon  the  naked 
uid  tittle  wooded  plains,  and  upon  theea 
elevHted  spotM,  wants  the  splendid  lustra 
of  the  upper  plumage. 

Professor  Rennie  lias  condescended  t<^ 
say,  that  **  with  the  exception  of  one 
thhi^,**  Shr  William  Jardine  can  write ; 
we  think  40  too,  hut  we  doubt  very  much 
how  far  this  could  be  carried  without 
those  altered  tranalations  and  frequent 
quotations  which  serve  to  connect  the 
very  few  observations  for  which  a  work 
of  mere  ilhtstration  leaves  space.  The 
work,  however,  on  every  account  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  encomiums,  and 
is  unparaneled  in  cheapaees^— ^  beaoti^ 
fully  coloured  plates  for  6s.  and  we  shall 
look  out  with  interest  for  its  contiitaation. 


iTgk  CaUnet  Ubrary.    Ke.  U.    life  «f 

dlr  Walter  llaleiffh,  by  Patriek  PrsBerTytW. 
Ibq.,  F.B.S.  sn/p.aA.  la  eoSTol.^lMtau 
bnrfh,  Oliver  anA  BoW ;  aoA  fWsipHB  aoA 
Marshall,  London.    1833. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  an  injustiee  to 
our  own  opinions,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
meiits  of  the  volume  before  us,  were  we 
to  confine  our  commendations^  so  ^  ae 
merely  to  consider  it  ui  refisreace  to  ita 
forming  an  individual  number  of  a  mo^ 
valuaUfB  imd  interesting  series*  or  as  eo|i- 
ti^sted  with  any  of  the  worics  whidi 
h«ve  issued  from  the  p|ress^  eaEe<mtpd  upoa 
a^  i^eiirly  umllar  plan.  It  is«  in  ItecW  one 
i^  the  ablest  productions  in  point  ot  ar- 
r^ngem^ent  and  atylie,  andthe.mosti^^ti^ 
tiy^^iAinAereaivi^oqgf^t  Hie  mai^Aul)*-. 
lif»tioni  w^dch  hayja.^toly  aMjwp^j  to 
qwyasp  for  1K>pplar  Tavouiy  TThi?  W- 
cbuQt^^  of  the  £dinburgh  C»^n«t  lA- 
b^ry^  wi^out  jany  a^ectation'  or.  ua- 
ibtwoeds  pretensions,  have  establi^ed 
eaHitabli^  chums  In  thdr  behalf^  upou  .the 
l^^ral,pi\);ro9^ge  of  the  public:  from  life 
oujtset,  .thoir .  successive  volumes  '  have 
beep  distiiv^*)^  ^^  varied  and  .inptriic* 
tJiVe.infon^tieo^  coavsjyed  alike  vit^ 
CQuqi^j^kess  ^nd  ej^gance ;  they  have  imfk 
undertaken  a  task  which,  upon  esq^fif* 
lueat.  jthey  have  beau  detected  >•  "ocofi- 
petenA  to  efect ;  nor  ai^  tbej  likely  to 
Gpmmit  the  error,  by  which  aoinf  of  t^eir 
cotemporaries  have  suffered,  and  not  un- 
justly, in  imnoveiishing  the  stcangth  of 
th44r  material  and  the  number  of  their 
iesourc#9f  by  an  indiaqreet  and  'unpro6t- 
alile  apiiety  to  publish,  as  it  wouhl  ap- 
pear, agidnstt  time.  The  just  a^  lienor, 
able  meed  of  approbation,  to  whjch  we 
conceive  the  managars  of  the  lSdi9httrgl&, 
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toriM  MtitWd,  wovM'apfMT  to  «s  to  do* 
Mrre  to  be  fouadod,  not  so  much  upott 
tkeir  placing  knowledge  within  jreMh  of 
all  ehiMes  of  the  commiuuty,  by  the  ch«ap> 
Bfw  of  thtir  pablicatioM,  m  upon  their 
judicious  policy  in  allowing  due  tune  for 
such  a  poper  execution,  and  to  speak 
technically,  « getting  up**  of  the  wock 
aa  iRQit  secure  the  instruction  it  contains 
being  the  Tery  best  of  its  kind.  fience» 
very  latvrally,  their  consecutive  numbers 
fure  lodkiad  forward  to  with  a .  deeper  in- 
terest, as  experience  has  proved  that  they 
will  only  treat  of  important  snbiects,  to 
which  ample  justice  cannot  fail  to  be 
rendered  when  treated  of  by  writers  of 
first  rate  ability. 

It  has  been  remarkedt  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  the  era  of  the  **  Age  of 
Chivalry;** — almost  all  the  old  wjriten 
who  discuss  the  topic,  speaking  of  it  aa 
long  antecedent  tp  their  own  times^-r* 
However,  we  are  content  to  consider  the 
reig*  of  Elisabeth  as  the  age  of  Eaf^ 
land's  chivalry , .  replete,  as  every  one  pe- 
rusing the  volome  before  us  must  allow 
it  to  have  been,  vrith  every  thing  that 
could  give  birth  to  and  cherish  gallantry 
and  courage,  and  abounding  with  tim 
nlost  celebrated  proficients  in  both.  TfuS 
list  of  iHustrious  characters  which*  are  to^ 
be  found  in  the  court  annals  of  the  Vii^i' 
gin  ^ett,  sufficiently  bears  us  6tii  in  tM 
pi^cedtndr  position;  a  list,  which  fWihe' 
extrabrdKnary  assembhige  it  ethibiti  of 
yMsd  and  distinguished  taletit,  hin  He^ 
Vtjf,  we  may  safely  assert,  been  e^uilled^' 
aitfte  I  neither  in  truth,  we  may  add,  is' 
floch  an  event  Ukely  to  take  place  fnthne' 
to  come ;  as  we  have  no  data  at  priiseiit 
to  jdstifV  ns  in  caldilating  upon  a  similair 
array  or  warriors  arising  at  atiy  fhtutej 
period,  in  behalf  of  a  true  religion  and 
upright  politics ;  while  the  darkened  line 
of  the  IHerary  horizon  forbids  ns  to  anti- 
cipate the  advent  of  a  second  Shakspeare 
in  literature,  to  whom  might  be  appfied 
what  was  no  less  merited  bv  the  finrt,  in 
allusion  to  his  knowledge  of  nature,  than 
by  the  celebrated  Abelard,  of  whom  it 
was  said,  **  Cui  soli  patuit  scibile  qulc- 
quid  erat* 

But,  if  chivalry  may  be  considered  its 
at  its  meridian  during  Elizabeth's  rei^, 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  set  altogether 
upon  the  death  of  Raleigh,  to  rise  no 
more.  Had  it  pleased  Providence  to  spare 
the  noblest  and  the  loveliest  of  her  race, 
in  the  person  of  the  lamented  daughter 
of  George  the  Fourth ;  all  that  might 
with  Justice  have  been  expected  from  the' 
strophcity  and  integrity  of  goodness,  the' 
affectionate  warmth  and  kind  sympathies 


of  benevolence,  and  the  wmnif  and 
well-tempered  control  of  a^  aLosost  um* 
bounded  power,  might  at  this  day  have 
been  in  progress  to  be  realised^  but  an 
inscrutable  decree  has  willed  it  others 
wise ;  and  we  live  to  regret  **  what  once 
hath  been,  and  now  is  not,**  when  the 
zeal  of  a  sovereign  was  seconded  by  the 
enterprise  of  a  court,  and  the  one  was 
unceasingly  felt,  and  the  other  conti- 
nually exerted  in  behalf  both  of  moral 
justice  and  divine  truth.  Such  reflec- 
tions, however,  although  they  arise  in- 
stinctively, must  not  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  subject  whence  they  have  originated 
— time  and  qtace  feqvire  that  we  ehoul^ 
return  to  our  book^  In  his  brief  preface^ 
Mr.  TyUer  lays  before  the  reader  his  ob- 
ject and  desigi^,  and  has  redeemed  his 
pledge  to  a  letter  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  He  has  selected  for  his  subject 
the  biography  of  one  of  the  m9st  extra- 
ordinary men  of  his  day,  and  haa  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  presenting  the  publiq 
with  a  most  unprejudiced  and  iniparLiHl 
statement  of  facts,  deriving  additional  in- 
terest from  their  being  diMrusaed  in  the 
easy  and  polished  style  of  an  accom^ 
plished  writer.  Mr.  Tytler  cannot  bo, 
too  highly  conam ended  for  his  careful  re^^ 
searches  among  the  state  papers,  and  his 
accurate  examination  of  other  authentic 
records  and  accounts  relative  to  the  im* 
mediate  subject  of  his  memoir ;  while  h^^ 
is  no  less  entit?ed  to  praise  for  lus  judi- 
cious relief  of  the  main  narrative,  by^ 
brief  and  judicious  occasional  observaf^ 
tions  upon  the  most  celebrated  and  inte^ 
resting  characters,  literary  and  political,' 
amoriir  Raleiirh'a  cotc^mporaries. 

A  Father's  PreMftt  to  his  Son.  Wskeman,  Dab. 
•   Ub.   188SSL 

This  little  yokme  has  be«n  |raMfiAi(«i  an 
a  oompnnion  to  the  well  li^owii  tompi- 
lafions.  •<  The  Sa<Ted  BtfAt^"  nnd  «  X 
Mother^  Present  to  her  Baugtiter,*  «n  J 
were  We  merely  to  regard  it  as  a  spncii. 
men  of  what  may  be  done  by  dwr  n^itroi 
politan  printers,  it  would  deserve  no  small 
degree  of  praise ;  but  thon^  in  beauty 
of  typography  it  would  be  difficult  to. 
point  out  any  English  work  which  excels 
It,  yet  this  is  the  least  of  iis  attractiona^ 
as  it  contains  a  most  excellent  setefitipn 
from  the  most  approved  authors,  wh(Me 
names  are  alone  sufficient  mrantee  for 
tJie  excelleace  of  the  mater&l  chosen  br 
the  Editor  for  the  construction  of  thie 
Httle  volume,  which  we  most  strongly  yo- 
commend  not  only  as  an  approjmale 
present  for  "young  persons,  but  also  as  well 
adapted  for  the  perusal  of  all  who,  with- 
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•at  tli«  opportumty  or  iim&  necetrary  for 
eonsAtUng  the  numerous  -work*  to  which 
the  Editor  has  had  access,  would  yet  wish 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  portion  of  the  writings  <^ 
those  who  haye  toiled  to  adraace  the 


dearest  interests  of  mankind.  We  trust 
that  the  author  may  continue  to  give  us 
proofs  of  his  industry  and  discemment» 
hy  sending  out  many  such  volumes  as  that 
which  we  now  most  warmly  recommend 
to  our  readers. 


NE\r  MUSIC. 


Hy  Harp  o*er  which  to  aft  Tre  hong.  In  imi. 
Istlon  of  an  IrtoK  Melody.  Sumr  by  Mrs. 
Wood  at  the  RotoiKls.  Compowdby  D.  Con. 
ruL    WUlis*8»  WMtmorelaiul-strsst. 

BAr.  D.  Conran  is  a  composer  we  turn  ta 
with  great  respect,  as  we  know  he  has 
written  sereral  songs  which  have  been 
very  popular,  besides  a  very  sdentifie 
work  on  harmony,  and  many  fiavorite 
piano  forte  pieces.  The  son^  under  con- 
sideration will,  we  are  sure,  be  much  ad- 
mired by  the  lovers  of  Irish  airs :  it  is  a 
charming  melody,  well  and  judiciously 
harmonized,  and  when  sung  with  expres- 
sion by  the  fair  daughters  of  £rin*s  green 
isle,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove 
very  attractive. 

The  aUeat  Fterewt^a  A  BidlMl,  dedlestsd  to 
LMly  CaombeU,  by  StemMl  Lover.  Eaq,  WUlla^ 
WMtmorelsDd-street. 

Mr.  Lover's  ballad  shews  mudi  elegance 
and  sentiment  in  its  general  structure  and 
is  a  very  pleasing  compositi<m  both  as  to 
the  poetry  and  music 


We  wish  Mr.  Orr  every  success,  i 
hope  as  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
write  something  that  is  esteemed,  that  he 
will  continue  to  ,exert  his  musical  taleativ 


and 
to 


Weber*9 


•p  oelebrt 
Mi  by  Mr. 
I  by  Una 


The  WorM  joee  round.  As  aimir  by  Mr.  PUU 
Una  and  Sgnor  A.  Onlbilei.  Written  by  R. 
lN>wer.  Eiq.,  compOMd  by  H,  J.  St  Larar, 
Esq.,  Harmonic  Institottpn. 

Previously  to  settiiu^  the  stansas  of  this 
song,  n^ucb  are  a&iirably  adapted  for 
music,  Mr.  St.  Leger  seems  to  have  read 
them  with  much  attentioii,  and  has  ex- 
pressed them  in  a  very  pleasing  and  oii- 
ginal  strain,  and  has  taken  particular  pains 
with  the  accentuation.  This  song  is  with- 
in the  range  of  tenor  and  baritone  voices. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  ia  a  very  good  semi- 
haoehanaHan  semi-witty  composition, 
gracefully  imagined,  and  •  tastefuUly  ex- 
ecttted* 

I've  met  thee  at  thn  Feetlvat    Written  mi 

A  hi§^  pleasmg  and  original  melody^ 
axtremely  well  arranged  and  adapted  to 
the  poetry,  which  is  decidedly  of  a  mpe- 
rior  order  to  the  generality  of  songs  to 
be  met  with  at  present.  The  composer 
has  a  great  advantage  when  he  writes  hia 
own  poetry,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  thia 
instance. 


brated.  Concert  Stack.     As  per. 
"  r.  WUliara  8.  Conran :  and  pub. 
ate3,6raftoa.street 

We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  Mr.  Connm  play  this  splendid 
composition  of  the  immortal  Weber  btely, 
at  the  concerts  given  by  the  Ghurison 
Club  at  the  Royal  Barracks,  and  have 
been  delighted  with  his  exquisite  taste 
and  brilliant  execution.  It  would  be  im-> 
possible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  the  beauties  of  this  truif 
beautiful  concerto,  but,  suffice  it  to  say, 
it  is  a  masterly  production  and  perfect  m 
allitsparts» 

The  Innsbriieke  March :  as  plaved  by  the  Band 
of  the48d  Lifht  Inlhntry.'AiSngedfcrft; 
PUno.forte,^y  T.  A.  RawUnga.  Willis. 
Weatmorelaad.ftr«et,  ^^ 

This  arrangement  of  Mr.  Rawling's  com- 
mences wiui  a  pastorale  movement,  and 
is  a  pleasing  introduction  to  the  mait;h» 
which  is  a  great  favorite  on  the  conti- 
nent, particularly  in  Germany ;  and  con- 
cludes with  a  codot  which  is  very  well 
worked  up.  Mr.  RawlingB*s  arrange- 
ments are  generally  popular,  but  we  think 
this  will  be  one  of  his  most  suocessfiil 
productions. 

1*11  think  of  thee.  The  words  by  T.  Campbell. 
Esq.,  composed  by  F.RoUason.    London/^ 

This  song  is  every  way  worthy  of  its 
composer,  and  we  cannot  give  it  greater 
praise,  as  we  know  of  no  singer  whose 
excellence  is  of  a  more  exalted  lr»"ii  than 
Mr.  Robinson's;  not  only  is  he  possessed 
of  those  natural  qualifications  requisite  ' 
for  a  perfect  singer,  but  be  has  shewn  the 
rare  talent  of  forming  a  peculiar  and  pure 
style,  and  has  not  been  a  mere  imitator  of 
the  Englbh  or  Italian  scbooL  This  song 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  highly  poeti-. 
cal  words  of  Campbell,  and  conveys  all 
the  inimitable  pathos  of  the  words.  It 
has,  we  understand,  had  a  most  extensive 
sale,  to  which  its  merits  ftijljc^mit^  it. 
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